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ABTHUB  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  M.A., 

Home  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

GUSTAV  ADOLF  JUELIOHEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis, 

University  of  Marburg. 

MABTIN  KAEHLEB,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Dogmatics  and  New  Testament  Ebcegesis, 

University  of  Halle. 

FEBDINAND  FBIEDBIOH  WILHELM 
XATTENBUSCH,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Dogmatics,  University  of  Halle. 
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EXIL  FBIEDBIOH  XAXFTZSOH  (f), 
Ph.D.,  Th.D.9 

Lftto  Pzofenor  of  Old  Teatam«ot  Ezofeiii,  Univwaity  of 

HaUe. 

PETEB  OmSTAV  KAWVBJLV,  Fh.D., 

Th.D., 

SupreiDA  OonaiatoruU  Coundlor,  Piovoit  of  St.  Peter's, 
Berlin,  and  Honorary  Profenor,  Univemity  of  Berlin. 

JAKSS  ANDEB80N  KSL80,  Fh.D.,  D.D., 

President  of  Western  Theologioa]  Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Ptu 

OTTO  KI&N  (t),  Ph.D.,  ThJ>., 

Late  Professor  of  Dogmatios,  Univetnty  of  Leipaie. 

BUDOLF  XITTEL,  Ph.D.,  TI1.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Ezefesis,  University  of  Leipaie. 

BUDOLF  KOEQBL  (t),  PI1.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Court  Preacher,  Berlin. 

FBIEDBIOH  EDUABD  KOENIQ, 

Ph.D.,   Th.D.y 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Univeisity  of  Bonn. 

HEINBICH  ADOLF  KOBSTLIK  (f), 
Ph.D.,  TI1.D.9 

Late  Privy  Councilor  in  Oannstadt,  formerly  Professor  of 
Theology,  University  oi  Giessen. 

XAUFMAHK  KOHLEB,  Ph.D., 

President  of  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THEODOB  FBIEDBIOH  HEBMAKK 
KOLDE,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.9 

Professor  of  Church  Histoiy,  University  of  Erlangeo. 

OTTO  &DWABD  KBIEQE,  DJ>., 

President  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary,  Central 
Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Mo. 

HEBKANN  QUSTAV  EDUABD  KBUEQEB, 

Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  Hiatoiy,  University  of  Gi« 


EUQEN  LAOHENXANN, 

City  Pastor  in  Leonbeig,  WOrttemberg. 

WABBEN  HALL  LAKDON,  D.D., 

President  of  San  Frandsoo  Theological  Seminary,  San 

Anselmo,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  HENBT  LABBABKE,  LL.D., 

Plainfiflld,  N.  J. 

OEOBQE  THATOHEB   LASOELLE, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Nashotah  House,  Nashotah,  Wis. 

WILHELM  JOHANNES  LEIPOLDT, 

Ph.D.,  TI1.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Univenity  of  Kiel. 

LXTDWIQ  LEKME,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Systematio  Theology,  Univenity  of  Heidelberg. 

EDUABD  LEHPP,  Ph.D., 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Rosral  Orphan  Asylum,  Stuttgart. 

JAMES  OTIS  LINCOLN,  M.A., 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Church  Divinity  School  of 
the  Pacific,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

CONBAD  EMIL  LINDBEBQ,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

'^ce-president  and  Professor  of  Theology.  Augustana  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Rock  Island,  IlL 

OEBHABD    LOESCHCKE,    Th.Lic., 

Privat-docent  in  Church  Histoiy,  University  of  Bonn. 

FBIEDBIOH  ABMIN  LOOPS,  PhJ).,  TI1.D., 
Professor  of  Church  Histoiy,  University  of  Halle. 


WILHELM     PHITilFP     FBIEDBIOH 
FEBDINAND  LOTZ,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  University  of  Erlangan. 

FBANX  ABTHX7B  McELWAIN,  B.D., 

Warden,  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault.  ICinn. 

JOHN  KNOX  McLEAN,  D.D., 

President  of  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  OsL 

WILLIAM  MABOELLUS  McPHEETEBS, 

D.D.,  LL.D.9 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

FBANXLIN  PIEBOE  MANHABT,  D.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Vice-president  of  Sue- 
quehanna  University,  Selingigrove,  Pa. 

EBNEST  OHBISTIAN  MABaBANDE& 

D.O., 

CbanoeUor  to  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Archbishop  of  America. 

ALBEBT  BBATMEBD  MABSHALL,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Omaha, 

Neb. 

ATLMEB  MAX7DE, 

Author  and  Lecturer,  Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford,  England. 

PAUL  MEDEB, 

Pastor  in  Gr.  Urieben  near  Tennstedt. 

FBIEDBIOH  MEYEB,  ThJ>., 

Secretary  of  the  Elcdesiaatical  Council,  Zurich,  Switseriand. 

PHILIPP  MEYEB,  Th.D., 

Supreme  Ccmsistorial  Councilor,  Hanover. 

OEBOLD  MEYEB  VON  XNONAU, 
Ph.D.9   TI1.D.9 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  Zurich. 

KONBAD   OHBISTIAN  EBNST 
MIOHELSBN, 

Secretary  of  the  Nordfriesischer  Verein  fOr  Heimatkunde 
und  HeimatUebe,  KlanxbtUl  in  Sleswick. 

OABL  THEODOB  MIBBT,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  Histoiy,  University  of  Maiburg. 

WALTEB  WILLIAM  MOOBE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va. 

WILLIAM   QALLOOLT  MOOBEHEAD, 

D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

BOBEBT  SWAIN  MOBISON,  S.T.B., 

Librarian  Emeritus,  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univenity, 

Cambndge,  Biass. 

EDWABD  DAFYDD  MOBBIS,  DJ>.,  LL.D., 

Former  Professor  of  Theology,  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 

(Xncinnati,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  OHABLES    MOBBO, 
B.D.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky. 

EBNST  FBIEDBIOH  KABL  MUELLEB, 

Th.D., 
Professor  of  Reformed  Theology.  University  of  Erlangen. 

EDGAB  TOUNQ  MULLINS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

HENBY  STLVESTEB  NASH,  D.D., 

Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
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HEUTBIOH  TBJOEDBIOH,  WILHELK 

Soperintendant  in  Hjunm,  We8^;>lialuu 
OHBISTOF  KBETiHAKT)  NESTLE) 

Pirifwwor  m  the  Theologioal  Seminaiy,  IfauIbToim, 

WOrttembers. 

ALBERT  HENBY  NEWKAK,  D.D.,  LL.D.9 

Profenor  of  Church  Histoiy,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Semioazy,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

JOSEPH  FOBT  KEWTON,  K.A.,  TI1.K., 
FftjfesBor  of  English,  Univenity  of  Iowa. 

THEODOB  JTTLinS  NET,  Th.D., 
Supreme  Conststorial  Councilor,  Speyer,  Bavaria. 

FBEBEBIX  BSISTIAN  NIELSEN  (f), 

Late  Bishop  of  Aarfaus,  Denmaric 

DAVTD  NTVALL, 

President  oi  Walden  CoDefe,  McPherson,  Kan. 

aXTBTAV  FBIEDBIOH  VON  OEHLEB  (f), 

D.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  TObingen. 

OONBAB  VON  OBELLI,  Ph.D.,  Th.I>., 

Profeasor  of  Old  Testament  Ehcegesis  and  History  of 
Religion,  University  of  BsseL 

CHBISTLAN  VON  PALMEB  (f),  Th.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Theology,  Tflbingen. 

OABL  PFENDEB, 

Pastor  d  St.  Paul's  Evangdioal  Lutheran  Church,  Paris. 

LEANDEB  LYOXTBOTTS  PIOKETT, 

Field  Secretary  of  Asbury  CoDece,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

FBANZ  AUGUST   OTTO  PIEPEB,  D.D., 

Prendent  of  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BLABIE   POUTZ, 

FeOow  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WALDO  SELDEN  PBATT,  Mu8.D., 

Professor  of  Music  and  Hymnology,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

EBWTN  FBIEDBIOH  WILHELK 
FEBDINAND  PBEUSOHEN,  Ph.D.,  TI1.D., 

Pastor  at  HirBchhom-on-the-Neckar,  Germany. 

HABBY  HEFFNEB  PBIOE,  K.A.,  B.D., 

Pteaident  of  Westminster  College  of  Theology,  Tehuacana, 

Texas. 

BALPH  EABL  PBIME,  D.O.L.,  LL.D., 

Attorney,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

TBAUOOTT  OTTO  BADLAOH, 

Pastor  at  Gateraleben,  Prussian  Saxony. 

HEBMANN  BAHLENBEOX, 

Pastor  in  Cologne. 

DELAVAN  BLOODQOOD  BEED,  D.D., 

Professor  tji  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  and 
of  Eodesiastical  History,  Hillsdale  Baptist  Seminary, 

Hillsoale,  Mich. 

EICHABD  OLABE  BEED,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Prrfwnr  of  C3iurdi  History,  Presbyterian  Theological 


Seminary.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

OEBHABD  BEIOHEL,  Th.Lic., 

lastractor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Qnadenfeld, 


JOHN  BALLABD  BENDALL,  D.D., 

President  of  Lincoln  University,  Ptu 

EDWIN  WILBUB  BIOE,  D.D., 
BdHor,  American  Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia,  Ptu 


QEOBQE  WABBEN  BIOHABDS,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History.  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Laneastw,  Pa. 

BOBEBT  WILLIAK  BOQEBS,  ILA., 

Ph.D.9  LL.D.y 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

HENBY  XALLOOH  BOWE,   Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Newton  Theologioal 
Institution,  Newton  Centw,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  OTIS  BUSTON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Dubuoue  German  College  and  Semi- 
nary, Dubuque,  la. 

OABL  VIOTOB  BYSSEL  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Zurich. 


THEODOB  SOHAEFEB9  Th.D.9 

Head  of  the  Deaconess  Institute,  Altona. 

DAVID  SOHLEY  SOHAFF,  D.D.9 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

PHILIP  SOHAFF  (t),  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theotogical  Semi- 

luuy.  New  York. 

JOHN  SOHALLEB, 

President  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

QEOBQE  HENBY  SOHODDE,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Capital  Univenity,  Columbus,  O. 

MAXTTITTTiIAN  VIOTOB  S0HX7LTZE, 

Tli.D.y 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Christian  Aroheologyt 
University  of  Greifswald. 

JOHANN  EABL  EDUABD  SOHWABZ  (f), 

TI1.D.9 

Late  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Jena. 

WILLIAM  NATHANIEL   SOHWABZE, 

Ph.D., 

Resident  Professor,  Moravian  College  and  Theologioal 
Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

PAUL  SOHWEIZEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History,  University  ~qI  Zurich. 

JOHN  PBESTON   SEABLE,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

BEINHOLD  SEEBEBQ,  PI1.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Berlin. 

EKIL  SEHLINQ,  Dr.Jur., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Conuneroial  Law, 
Universi^  of  Erlangen. 

FBANE  SEWALL,  S.T.D., 

President  of  the  Swedenborg  Scientific  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  QBEENOUQH  THAYEB 
SHEDD  (t),  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Systematio  Theology,  Union  Theological 

seminary.  New  York. 

FBIEDBIOH  ANTON  EMIL  SIEFFEBT, 

Ph.D.,  Th.D.y 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  University  of  Bonn. 

EBNEST  QOTTLIEB  SIHLEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin,  New  York  University. 

EDUABD  SIMONS,  Th.D., 

Extraordinary  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  University 

of  Berlin. 
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JOHN  AU>EN  SIXaiCASTEB,  D.D., 

Praident  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  OHESTEB  SO UTH W OBTH, 

D.I>.y 

Praident  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Meadville  Theological 

School,  Meadville,  Pa. 

EBNBT  BTAEHELIN,  Ph.D., 

Pastor  in  Basel. 

ADOLF  VON  STAEHLIN  (f),  Th.D., 

Late  Bavarian  Rosral  Counoil<v. 

ANTHONY  ANASTASIOU  STAMOTJLI, 

Formerly  Member  of  the  EkUtorial  Staff  ol>4tfoii^ 

NewYoikCity« 

X.  F.  BTEIOEB  (t)f 

Late  Pastor  in  Eglishof . 

QBORGE  BLACK  STEWABT,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HEBMANN  LEBEBEOHT  STBAOK,  Ph.D., 

Th.D., 

Honorary  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Semitic  Languages,  University  of  BerOn. 

ULBIOH  8TT7TZ,  Dr.Jur., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  University  of  Bonn. 

QEOBQE  SVEBDBX7P,  Jr.,  M.A., 

President  of  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JUDSON  SWIFT,  D.D., 

Qeneral  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

KILTON  SPENSEB  TEBBY,   D.D.,  LL.D., 

Pnlessor  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 

Evanston,  lU. 

FBIEDBICH  TET7TS0H  (f),  Th.D., 
Late  Consistorial  Councilor,  Hermannstadt,  Hungary. 

FBIEDBICH  AUGUST  THEODOB 

THOLUOK  (t),  Th.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Theology,  Univenity  of  Halle. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  A.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago. 

FBIEDBICH  WILHELM  THX7EMMEL, 

Th.D., 

Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Gatechetics,  University  of  Jena. 

WILBUB  FISK  TILLET,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Theolomcal  Faculty,  Vanderbilt  University, 

x^ashville,  Tenn. 

FBANCIS   EDWABD  TOUBSOHEB, 
O.S.A.,  D.D., 

Regent  of  Studies,  Monastery  of  St  Thomas,  Villanova,  Pa. 

PAUL  TSCHAOKEBT  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Church  History,  University  of  Qdttingen. 

FENNELL  PABBISH  TUBNEB,  B.A., 

Qeneral  Secretarv  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions,  New  York. 

JOHANN    QEBHABD   WILHELM 

UHLHOBN  (t),  Th.D., 

Late  Abbot  of  Lokkum,  Germany. 

MONBOE  VAYHINGEB,  D.D., 

President  of  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana. 

HENBY  CLAY  VEDDEB,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Croser  Theological  Seminary, 

Chester,  Pa. 

8IETSE  DOUWES  VAN  VEEN,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Christian  Archeolocy* 

University  of  Utrecht, 


JOHN  VIANOT,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  Hlstoiy,  Independent  Seiiool  of 

Divinity*  Paris. 

BOBEBT  EBNEST  VINSON,  D.D.,  LLJ>., 

Presidoit  of  Austin  Presbsrterian  Theological  Seminary, 

Austin,  Texas. 

EDWABD  HABMON  VIBGIN,  B.A., 

librarian,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

ANDBEW  QEOBOE  VOIGT,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Lutheran  Thedogical  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C 

JULIUS  AUGUST  WAQENMANN  (f), 

Th.D., 

Late  Consistorial  Councilor,  Qdttingen. 

WILLISTON  WALXEB,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  Univenity,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

CABL  aiDEON  WALLENIUS,  B.A., 

President  of  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  IlL 

SAMUEL  ALFBED  WALLIS,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  oi  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia,  near  Alexandria,  Va. 

WILLIAM  FAIBFIELD  WABBEN, 
S.T.D.,  Ui.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  Univenity. 

HENBY  JACOB  WEBEB,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  and  Church  Historv,  Qerman  Theo- 
logical School,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

BEVEBE  FBANKLIN  WEZDNEB, 
S.T.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

L0X7IS  WESSEL,    1 

Professor  of  Theology,  Concordia  College,  Springfield,  111. 

CABL  MABOUS  WESWIQ,  B.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics,  Seminary  of 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  St. 
Anthony  Pltfk,  Minn. 

EDWABD  ELIHU  WHITFIELD,  M.A., 

Retired  Public  Schoolmaster,  London. 

FBIEDBIOH  LXTDWIG  LEONHABD 
WIEOAND,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Churdi  History,  University  of  Greifswald. 

EABL  MOBSE  WILBUB,  D.D., 

Dean  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

DAVID  BUBT  WILLSON,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PAUL  WOLFF  (t), 

Late  Pastor  at  Friedersdorf,  Brandenburg,  and  Editor  of 
the  Bvttn(feii»dte  KirchemeUung, 

WILLIAM  LOBINQ  WOBCESTEB,  B.A., 

President  of  New  Church  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

XABL  AUGUST  WUENSCHE, 
Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Retired  Professor,  Dresden. 

BUDOLF  ZEHNPFUND,  Ph.D., 

Pastor  in  Oranienbaum,  Gennany. 

THEOBALD  ZIEGLEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  University  d 

Strasburg. 

OTTO  ZOEOKLEB  (f),  Ph.D.,  ThJ>., 

Late  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Apolocetio% 
yniversity  of  Qreif8wal(|. 
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Abbott,  L.:  The  Problem  of  Human  DetHny,  as 
Conditioned  by  Free  WtU.  Diecusnon,  Bos- 
ton, 1911. 

Atrica:  G.  B.  a.  Gerdener,  Studies  in  the  Evangel- 
isation of  South  Africa^  London,  1911. 
A.  R.  Tucker,  Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and 
East  Africa,  New  York,  1911. 

AiAEBTUB  Magnus:  AJbertus  Magnus,  Being  the  ap- 
proved, verified,  sympathetic  and  natural  Egyp- 
tian Secrets,  white  and  black  Art  for  Man  and 
Beast,  by  that  celdjrated  occult  Student,  new 
and  revised  ed.,  ed.  L.  W.  de  Laurence, 
Chicago,  1910. 

Antichbist:  H.  Preuss,  Die  VorsteUungen  vom 
Antichrist  im  spdtem  Mittelalter,  bei  Luther 
und  in  der  konfessiondten  Polemik,  Leipsic, 
1906. 

Apologetics:  W.  H.  Garslaw,  The  Early  Christian 
Apologists,  London,  1911. 

W.  Clert,  Prolegomena  der  OeschichtsphHosophie, 
Studie  tur  Grundlage  der  Apologmk,  Leipsic, 
1911. 

A.  E.  Gamie,  Christian  Life  and  Bdief,  A  De- 
scription and  D^ence  of  the  Gospel,  London, 
1911. 

D.  Macfadyen,  Truth  in  Religion,  Studies  in 
the  Nature  of  Christian  Certainty,  London, 
1911. 

C.  H.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the  Character  of 
Christ:  an  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, New  York,  1911. 

.\rcheologt,  Bibucal:  See  below,  Jebemlas,  A. 

Abchitectube:  G.  H.  West,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England  and  France,  London,  1911. 

Athan ASIAN  Creed:  R.  O.  P.  Taylor,  The  Athanor 
sian  Creed  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1911. 

Atonement:  S.  H.  Langdon,  in  Expository  Times, 
April,  1911,  pp.  320-325,  and  C.  F.  Bumey 
in  the  same,  pp.  325-327  (important). 

Augustine:  H.  Schols,  Glaube  und  Unglaube  in  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Ein  Kommentar  zu  Augus- 
Ons  De  eivitate  Dei,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Babtlonia:  A.  Poebel,  Die  sumerischen  Person- 
namen  sur  ZeU  der  Dynastie  von  Larsam  und 
der  ersten  Dynastie  von  Babylonien,  Breslau, 
J910.  ^ 


Babtlonia:  C.  Frank,  Studien  zur  babylonischen 
Religion,  vol.  i.,  Strasburg,  1911. 

J.  Krauss,  Die  GOttemamen  in  den  babyloni- 
schen Siegdcylinderlegenden,  Leipsic,  1911. 

S.  Langdon,  A  Sumerian  Grammar  and  Chres- 
tomathy,  unth  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Principal 
Roots  in  Sumerian  and  a  List  of  the  most  tmr 

ent  Syllabic  and  Vowel  Transcriptions, 
York,  1911. 

Bamberg:  J.  Looehom,  Die  Geschichte  des  Bisthums 
Bamberg.  Nach  den  QueUen  bearbeitet,  vol. 
viii..  Das  Bisthum  Bamberg  von  1729-1808, 
fasc.  2,  Von  17^7-1808,  Bamberg,  1910. 

Baptism:  D.  E.  Dortch,  Brkite  Lights  on  Baptism, 
Tullahoma,  1911. 

Baptists:  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Cortfessions  of 
Faith,  Philadelphia,  1911. 

Beissel,  S.  :  Geschichte  der  Verehrung  Marias,  vol. 
ii.,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Belgium:  D.  C.  Boulger,  Belgium  of  the  Belgians, 
New  York,  1911. 

Benediction:  A.  Frans,  Dis  ktrchlichen  Benedik- 
tionen  im  Mittelalter,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1909. 

Bennett,  W.  H.:  The  MoabiU  Stone,  Edinburgh, 
1911. 

Bible  Societieb:  W.  Canton,  History  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1911. 

Bible  Text:  The  Four  Gospels  from  the  Codex 
Veronensis,  toith  Introduction  descriptive  of 
the  MS,  by  E,  S.  BwJianan,  Old  Latin  Bib- 
lical Texts  (no.  6),  London,  1911. 

Bible  Versions:  J.  Brown,  The  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  London,  1911. 

Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  South- 
em  Dialed,  otherwise  called  Sahidic  and  The- 
baic, toith  critical  Apparatus,  unth  literal  Eng- 
lish Translation,  Register  of  Fragments  and 
Estimate  of  the  Version,  3  vols,  London,  1911. 

W.  Midi,  Our  Grand  Old  Bible,  Being  the  Story 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible 
told  for  the  Tercentenary  Celebration,  New 
York,  1911. 

J.  D.  Payne,  The  English  Bible,  An  Historical 
Survey,  from  the  Dawn  of  English  History,  to 
Hhe  Present  Day,  London,  191 1, 
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BiBUB  Versions:  Records  of  the  Bn^iah  BiUe.  The 
Documenta  reiaUng  to  the  TratuiaHon  and 
PuUieatian  of  the  Bible  in  English,  1626" 
1611,  ed.  with  an  introduction  bv  A.  W. 
Pollard,  London  and  New  York,  1911. 
The  Hexaplar  Psalter.  Being  the  Book  of  Psaims 
in  Six  English  Versions,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright, 
CSambridge,  1911. 

BiBUCAL  Cbiticism:  C.  W.  Emmet,  The  Eschaio- 
logical  Question  in  the  Oospels,  and  Other 
Studies  in  Recent  New  Testament  Crtticism, 
Edinburgh.  1911. 
A.  Freitaf,  ZerstCrt  die  historischrkritische  The- 
ologie  den  Wert  der  neutestamentlichen  Schrif" 
ten  als  Oeschiehtsquellenf  Giessen,  1911. 

E.  A.  Button,  An  Atlas  of  Textual  Crtticism. 
Beinq  an  Attempt  to  show  the  Mutual  Rdor 
tionship  of  the  Authorities  for  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  up  to  about  1000  AJ>.,  Ix>n- 
don,  1911. 

Biblical  Introduction:  J.  Moffatt,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
London  and  New  York,  1911. 

Biblical  Theoloot:  M.  Wohlrab,  Das  neutestar 
mentliche  Christentum,  auf  psychologischer 
Orundlage  dargestdlt,  Dresden,  1910,  1911. 
M.  Slavic.  Des  Ephesier-  und  Kolosserbriefes 
Lehre  ^ber  die  Person  Christi  und  sein  Heds- 
werk,  Vienna,  1911. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Evolution  of  Christianity;  or, 
Ori^n,  Nature,  and  Development  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  Anderson,  Ind.,  1911. 

Also  see  below,  Robinson. 

Bonaybntura:  L.  Costelloe,  Saint  Bonaventure,  the 
Seraphic  Doctor,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas:  W.  Schonack,  Sir  Thomas 
Brownes  Religio  Medici  [in  German].  Ein 
verschoUenes  Denkmal  des  englischen  Theis- 
mus,  Ttkbingen,  1911. 

Buddhism:  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Sacred  Books  of 
the  Buddhists,  Translated  oy  various  Orien- 
tal Scholars.  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha.  Part 
II.  Translated  by  T.  W.  and  C.A.F.  Rhys- 
Davids,  London,  1911. 

G.  A.  Esengrinl,  Le  visioni  del  Bouddha,  Turin, 
1911. 

W.  W.  Hicks,  The  Sanctuary,  Boston,  1911. 

Bulgaria:  W.  Ruland,  Oeschichte  der  Bulgaren, 
Berlin,  1911. 

Ghetne,  T.  K:  The  Two  Religions  of  Israel.  With 
a  Re-examination  of  the  Prophetic  Narratives 
and  Utterances,  London,  1910,  New  York, 
1911. 

China:  W.  E.  Griffis,  China's  Story  in  Myth,  Legend, 
Art  and  Annals,  Boston,  1910. 

A.  E.  Moule,  Haff  a  Century  in  China.  Recol- 
lections and  Observations,  London,  1911. 

Ian  Shao-Yang,  A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christen- 
dom concerning  Christian  Missions,  New 
York,  1911. 

Christian  Socialism:  T.  Fallot,  Christianisme  so- 
cial, Paris,  1910. 

Christologt:   H.  B.  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ: 

a  Study  in  the  earliest  Christian  Teaching, 

London  and  New  York,  1910. 
W.  J.  Simpson,  The  Resurrection  and  Modem 

Thought,  London,  1911. 
K.  Thieme,  Von  der  OottheU  Christi.    Gegen  den 

rdioidsen  RUckschritt  in  GrUtgmachers  Dreiei- 

nigkeitslehre,  Giessen,  1911, 


Church  History:  See  above.  Biblical  Theoloot, 
Wohlrab. 
T.  S.  Holmes,  The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Oaul  during  the  First 
Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  London, 
1911. 

CoMENius:  J.  Kva&da,  Analecta  Comeniana,  Ber- 
lin, 1910. 

Common  Prater,  Book  of:  W.  H.  Frere,  Some 
Principles  of  Liturgical  Reform.  A  Contribur- 
tion  towards  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Comr 
man  Prayer,  London,  1911. 

Comparative  Religion:  M.  BrQckner,  Der  sterbende 
und  auferstehende  GottheUand  in  den  oriental- 
ischen  Religionen  und  ihr  Verhdltnis  turn 
CMstonfum^Ttkbingen,  1908. 

W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Religious  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Age  of  Au^tus,  London,  1911. 

J.  G.  Fraser,  The  Magic  Art  and  the  Evolution 
of  Kings.  2  vols.,  London,  1911  (a  part  of 
the  3d  ed.  of  The  Oolden  Bough). 

Also  see  below,  Loist. 

Davies,  T.  W.:  See  below,  BIagic. 

Decius:  p.  M.  Meyer,  Die  lAbeGi  aus  der  decian- 
ischen  Christenverfolgung,  Berlin,  1910. 

Diseases  and  the  Healing  Art,  Hebrew:  J. 
Preuss,  Biblischrtalmudische  Medizin.  Bein 
trdge  zur  Geschichte  der  HeUkunde  und  der 
KuUur  Oberfiaupt,  Berlin,  1911. 

Divorce  :  H.  Rinffrose,  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws 
of  the  World,  London,  1911. 

Doctrine,  History  of:  J.  P.  Kirsch,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  St.  Louis,  1911. 

Dogma,  Dogmatics:  L.  Labauche,  Logons  de  thS- 
ologie  dogmatique.  DogmaHque  spMale,  vol. 
i.,  Paris,  1910. 

Dreams:  H.  Ellis,  The  World  of  Dreams,  London, 
1911. 

DxTHM,  B.  L.:  The  Ever-coming  Kingdom  of  God:  a 
Dissertation  on  religious  Progress,  New  York, 
1911. 

Egtft:  V.  Ermoni,  La  Religion  de  V6gypte  an^ 
cienne,  Paris,  1911. 

Elagabalus:  J.  S.  Hay,  The  Amaeing  Emperor 
Heliogabalus,  London,  1911. 

England,  Church  of:  VisUalion  Articles  and  In- 
junctions of  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  ed. 
W.  H.  Frere,  3  vols.,  London,  1910. 

G.  A.  Cobbold,  This  Church  of  England,  Lon- 
don, 1911. 

J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  The  Religious  Aspects  of  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment,  London, 
1911. 

Epicureanism:  A.  E.  Taylor,  Epicurus,  London, 
1911. 

Ethics  :  S.  W.  Davis,  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Ethics, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1910. 

Exegesis:  D.  Kanstlinger,  AUjUdische  Bibeldeul* 
ung,  Berlin,  1911. 

Faith:  A.  Chandler,  Faith  and  Experience:  an 
Analysis  of  the  Factors  of  Religious  Knowl- 
edge, London,  1911. 

Feasts  and  Festivals:  F.  BOnger,  Geschichte  der 
Neujahrsfeier  in  der  Kirche,  Gottingen,  19H 
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FauicE:  D.  Lortsdi,  Histoire  de  la  BiUe  en  France, 
Geneva,  1910. 
Also  see  Chubch  History,  Holmes. 

Fbancis,  Saint,  of  Assist:  H.  Grimley,  Saint 
Francis  and  his  Friends:  rendered  irUo  Eng- 
lish from  Franciscan  CkronicUSf  Cambridge 
and  New  York,  1908. 
N.  Tamassia,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  and  His 
Legend,  London,  1911. 

George,  Saint:  Saint  George  for  England.  The 
Life,  Legends  and  Lore  of  our  Olonous  Patron, 
Compiled  by  H.  0.  F.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1911. 

Gerhard,  J.:  Add  to  the  bibliography:  R.  Hup- 
feld,  Die  Ethik  Joh.  Gerhards,  Berlin,  1908. 

Germany:  F.  Uhlhom,  Geschichte  der  deutscMvr 
therischen  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1911. 

God:   J.  R.  Illin^orth,  Divine  Transcendence,  and 
its  Reflection  in  Religious  Authority:  an  Es- 
say,  London,  1911. 
Also  see  below,  Pohle,  J. 

Gospel  and  Gospeus:    G.  Fulliquet,  Sources  des 
IvangHes,  Paris,  1910,  Geneva,  1911. 
G.  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Sources  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  London,  1911. 

E.  Mangenot,  Les  EvangUes  synoptiques.  Con- 
firences  apologitiques,  Paris,  1911. 

Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oiford,  ed.  W.  Sanday, 
New  York,  1911. 

Also  see  below,  Harnack;  Loisy;  Luke. 

Gregory  VII.:  Add  to  somt;es:  A  Selection  of  the 
Letters  of  Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VI L  .  .  . 
by  G,  Finch,  London,  1853. 

Habaxkuk:    G.   G.  N.  Stonehouse,   Introduction,* 
Translation,  and  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Habakkvk,  London,  1911. 

HASonTRABi  AND  HIS  Code:  E.  Wohlfromm,  XJn^ 
tersuchungen  zur  Syntax  des  Codex  Ham- 
murabis,  K5nig8berg,  1910. 

Harnack,  A.:  Neue  Untersuchungen  tur  Apostei- 
geschichte  und  zur  Abfassungszeit  der  synop- 
tischen  Evangelien,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Hebrew  Language:  C.  E.  Hesselgrave,  The  He- 
brew Personification  of  WisSmi:  its  Origin, 
Development  and  Influence,  New  York,  1911. 

Hegel:  J.  O.  Knott,  Seekers  after  Soul,  Boston, 
1911  (the  seekers  considered  are:  Job,  Plato, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Browning). 

Hellenistic  Greek:  L.  Radermacher,  Neutesta^ 
mentliche  Grammatik,  TObingen,  1911. 

Hexateuch:  J.  S.  Griffiths,  T?ie  Problem  of  Deute- 
ronomy, London,  1911. 

F.  P.  Ramsay,  An  Interpretation  of  Genesis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 

HnTTTEs:  A.  Gleye,  Hitiitische  Studien,  part  1, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Holland:  Gedenkstukken der algemeene  Geschiedenis 
van  Nederland  van  1796  tot  I84O,  vol.  v.,  ed. 
H.  T.  Colenbrander,  The  Hague,  1910. 
Acta  der  particuliere  Synoden  van  ZuidrHoUand, 
vol.  iii.,  1646-66,  ed.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  The 
Hague,  1910. 

HiTLBBAN  Lectures:  E.  A.  Edghill,  The  Revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God:  some  Questions  and  Con^ 
siderations  arising  out  of  a  Study  of  Second 
Century  Christianity.  Being  the  Huuean  Lec- 
tures for  1910-11,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 


Idealism:   C.  Dunan,  Les  Deux  Idialismes,  Paris, 

1910. 
P.  Natorp,  PhUosophie,    Ihr  Problem  und  ihre 

Probleme.      Einfilkrung    in    den    kritischen 

Idealismus,  Gottincen,  1911. 
A.  Wernicke,  Die  SegrUndung  des  deuischen 

Idealismus  durch  Immanuel  Kant.    Ein  Bei- 

trof    zum    Verstdndnisse    des    gemeinsamen 

Wtrkens  von  Goethe  und  Schiller,  Brunswick, 

1911. 

Ignatius  of  Loyola:  D.  Angeli,  Sant*  Ignaeio  de 
Loyola  nella  vita  e  neWarte,  Lanciano,  1910. 

IifMORTALiTY:  F.  Bladcs,  Is  the  Life  of  Man  etemalf 
New  York,  1911. 
G.    L.   Dickinson,   Religion  and  Immortality, 
Boston,  1911. 

Indla:  T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  of  Manipur, 
New  York,  1911. 

Innere  Mission:  J.  F.  Ohl,  The  Inner  Mission:  a 
Handbook  for  Christian  Workers,  Philadel- 
phia, 1911. 

Isaiah:  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Isaias.  Diligenter  revisus 
juxta  Massorah  aique  editiones  principes  cum 
variis  lectionibus  e  mss.  atque  antiquis  versioni- 
bus  coUedis,  London,  1909. 

R.  H.  Kennett,  TAe  Composition  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  in  the  LighJt  of  History  and  Archeology, 
London,  1911;  idem.  The  Servant  of  the  Lwd, 
New  York  1911. 

G.  W.  Wade,'  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes,  London,  1911. 

Israel,  History  of:  R.  Lesc3msky,  Die  Juden  in 

Arabien  zur  Zeit  Muhammeds,  Berlin,  1910. 
M.  Gemoll,  Grundsieine  zur  Geschichte  Israels. 

AUtestamenUiche  Studien,  Leipsic,  1911. 
C.  F.  Lehman-Haupt,  Israel.    Seine  Entunck- 

lung   im   Rahmen   der    WeUgeschichte,    Ttt- 

bingen,  1911. 
M.  Lonr,  Israels  KuUurentwickdung,  Strasburg, 

1911. 

James,  W.:  E.  Boutroux,  William  James,  Paris, 
1911. 

Jeremias,  a.:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East:  Manual  of  Biblical  Archasol- 
ogy,  2  vols.,  London,  1911. 

Jesuits:  C.  Coppens,  Who  are  the  Jesuits?  St. 
Louis,  1911. 

Jesus  Christ:  K.  Dunkmann,  Der  historische  Jesus, 

der   mythologische   Christus   und   Jesus   der 

Christ,  Leipsic,  1910. 
P.  Jensen,  Hat  der  Jesus  der  Evangelien  wirk- 

lich  gelebtf  Frankfort,  1910. 
A.  Drews,  Die  Christusmythe,  part  2,  Die  Zeug- 

nisse  fUr  die    Geschichtlichkeit   Jesu,  Jena, 

1911. 
W.  A.  Grist,  The  Historic  Christ  in  the  FaUh  of 

To-day,  London,  1911. 
G.  Jahn,  Ueber  die  Person  Jesu  und  mber  die 

Entstehung  des  Christentums  und  den  Wert 

desselben  fUr   modeme  Gebitdete^    mit   einer 

Kritik  der  Evangelien  und  der  neuesten  Schrif- 

ten  aber  Jesu,  Leyden,  1911. 

Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  of:  F.  J.  Dolger,  Ixf^^c 
Das  Fischsymbol  in  frUhchristlicher  Zeit,  vol. 
i.,  Rome,  1910. 

Jews,  Missions  to  the:  A.  L.  Williams,  A  Manual 
of  Christian  Evidences  for  Jewish  People, 
Cambridge,  1911. 

Job:  See  above,  Hegel. 
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John  the  Apostle  :  J.  Chapman,  John  the  Presbyter 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel^  London,  1910. 

J.  T.  Dean,  Visions  and  Revelations,  Discourses 
on  the  Apocalypse  J  London,  1911. 

A.  Merx,  Das  Evangdium  des  Johannes  nach 
der  syrischen  im  Sinaikloster  gefundenen  Pa- 
limpsisthandschrtft  erldtdertf  Berlin,  1911. 

John,  Saint,  Order  of:  J.  Delaville  le  Rouix,  Mi- 
langes  sur  Vordre  de  8.  Jean  de  J^nualem, 
Paris,  1910. 

Kant:  See  above,  Hegel. 

IviNGDOM  OF  God:  See  above,  Duhm. 

Korea:  M.  C.  Fenwick,  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Coreay  New  York,  1911. 

Lamaism:  A.  Cunnineham,  Ladak,  London,  1S54. 
A.  H.  Francke,  History  of  Western  Titiet,  Lon- 
don, 1907. 

LoisY,  A. :  A  vropos  d'histoire  des  religions,  Paris, 
1911 ;  idem,  Jisus  et  la  tradition  Svangiliqfief 
ib.  1911. 

Lollards:  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Rrformor- 
tion  in  Englandy  vol.  iii.,  London,  1911. 

Lord's  Supper:  F.  Graebke,  Die  Konstruktion  der 
Abendmahlslehre  Luthers  in  ihrer  Entwicklung 
dargestellif  Leipsic,  1908. 

Luke:  H.  Koch,  Die  Ab/assungszeit  des  lukanischen 
Oeschichtswerkes,      Eine    historisch-kritische 
und  exeaetische  Untersuchungf  Leipsic,  1911. 
Also  see  above,  Harnack. 

Luther:  L.  P.  Winter,  A  Life  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  Great  Reformer  of  the  16th  Century,  Nash- 
viUe,  1911. 

Lutherans:  The  Book  of  Concord;  or,  the  Symbol- 
ical Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  (fhurch; 
transL  from  the  anginal  Languages,  with 
Analyses  and  exhaustive  Index;  ed,  by  H. 
Euster  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  1911. 
L.  B.  Wolf,  Missionary  Heroes  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1911. 

McGiffert,  a.  C:  Protestant  Thought  bdore  Kant, 
New  York,  1911. 

Magic:  T.  W.  Davies,  "  Magic  "  Black  and  White 
(2d  ed.  of  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology 
Among  the  Hebrews  and  Their  Neighbours, 
London,  1897),  Chicago,  1910. 
T.  de  Cauzons,  La  Magie  et  la  sorceUerie  en 
France,  vol.  iii.,  La  SorceUerie  de  la  Riforme 
d  la  Revolution.  Les  Couvents  possid4s.  La 
Franc-MoQonnerie,  Le  Magnitisme  animal, 
Paris,  1911. 

Mark:  M.  J.  Lagrange,  iSvangHe  selon  scAnt  Marc, 
Paris,  1911  (translation  and  commentary). 

Marriage:  See  above,  Divorce. 

Martine AU,  J. :  Prayers  in  the  Congregation  and  in 
College,  London,  1911. 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ:  See  above, 
Beissel. 

Mennonites:  D.  Philipz,  Enchiridion;  or  Hand 
Book  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religion, 
composed  (by  the  Grace  of  God)  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  Benefit  of  au  Lovers  of  the 
Truth,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1910. 

Messiah:    E.  A.  Gordon,  Messiah:   the  Ancestral 
Hope  of  the  Ages,  London,  1911. 
E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah, 
Edinburgh,  1911. 

BfETHODiSTs:  J.  R.  Gregory,  A  History  of  Method- 
ism, chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students,  2  vols., 
London,  1911. 


Miracles:  J.  M.  Thompson,  Miracles  in  the  New 
Testament,  New  York,  1911. 

Missions:  J.  M.  Buckley,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Foreign  Missions,  New  York,  1911. 

S.  M.  Zwemer,  The  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 

Also  see  above,  Ltttherans. 

MiTHRA,  Mtthraism:  T.  Kluge,  Der  MithrakuU. 
Seine  An/dnge,  Entwicklungsgeschichte  und 
seine  Denhndler,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Moabite  Stone:  See  above,  Bennett. 

MoBERLY,  G.:  Miss  C.  A.  E.  Moberly,  Dulce  Domum: 
Georqe  Moberly,  his  Famuy  and  Friends, 
London,  1911. 

Modernism:  The  Priest:  a  Tale  of  Modernism  in 
New  England,  By  the  Author  c/  "  Leiters  to 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,"  Boston,  1911. 

MoFFATT,  J.:  See  above,  Biblical  Introduction. 

Mohammed:    D.  B.  Macdonald,  Aspects  of  Islam, 
New  York,  1911. 
E.  Montet,  De  Vitat  prisent  et  de  Vavenir  de 
V Islam,  Paris,  1911. 

Mormons:  C.  A.  Shook,  The  True  Origin  of  Mormon 
Polygamy,  Mendota,  111.,  1911. 

Morrison,  R.:  J.  F.  (Voucher,  Growth  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Concept,  chaps,  i.-ii.,  New  York, 
1911. 

Mysticism:  E.  Underbill.  Mysticism:  a  Study  in 
the  Nature  and  Development  of  Man*s  SpintiuU 
Consdoitsness,  London,  1911. 

Nietzsche,  F.:  A.  R.  Oraffe,  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
the  Dionysian  Spirit  ofOie  Age,  Chicago,  1911. 

•Non-Conformists:  G.  L.  Turner,  Original  Records 
of  Early  Nonconformity  under  Persecution  and 
Indulgence,  London,  1911. 

Non-jurors:  H.  Broxap,  A  Biography  of  Thomas 
Deacon,  the  Manchester  Non-Juror,  London, 
19n. 

Occam,  William  of:  F.  Kropatscheck,  Occam  und 
Luther,  Gatersloh,  1900. 

Oswald,  Saint:  A.  C.  Champneys,  Saint  Oswald, 
London,  1911. 

Palestine:  Kate  B.  Scheuerman,  The  Holy  Land 
as  seen  through  Bible  Eyes.  Being  a  Record 
of  a  Journey  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Europe  in  the  Years  1908-09,  Seattle,  1910. 

L.  L.  Henson,  Researches  in  Palestine,  Boston, 
1911. 

E.  Huntington,  Palestine  and  Its  Transformor 
tion,  London  and  Boston,  1911. 

Paton,  J.  G.:  A.  K.  Langridge  and  F.  H.  L.  Paton, 
John  G,  Paton:  Later  Years  and  Farewell, 
A  Sequel  to  John  G.  Paton,  an  Autobiography, 
2d  ed..  New  York,  1910. 

Paul  the  Apostle:  R.  Bultmann,  Der  StU  der  pau- 
linischenPredigt  und  die  kynisch-stoische  IHa- 
tribe,  Gottingen,  1910. 

J.  R.  Cohu,  St.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Re- 
search, New  York  and  London,  1911. 

J.  Weiss,  Der  1.  Korintherbrirf,  Gottingen, 
1910. 

T.  W.  Drury,  The  Prison-Ministry  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1911. 

C.  H.  Dudley,  St,  Paul's  Friendships  and  his 
Friends,  Boston,  1911. 

A.  Robertson  and  A.  Plummer,  A  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  tf 
St,  Paul  to  the  Connihtans,  London,  1911. 
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Peace  Movements:  H.  M.  Chittenden,  War  or 
Peace:  a  Present  Duty  and  a  Future  Hope, 
Chicago,  1911. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees:  W.  Caspari,  Die  Pharir 
sder  bis  an  die  SchvoeUe  dea  Neuen  Testaments, 
Gross  Lichterfelde,  1909. 

Platonism.    See  above,  Hegel. 

PoHLE,  J.:  Dogmatic  Theology ^  vol.  i.,  God,  St. 
Louis,  1911. 

Pope,  Papacy:  Add  to  bibliqzraphy:  H.  Grisar, 
Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Pdpste  im  Miitelalter, 
Freibure,  1898  sqq.  (to  be  in  6  vols.),  Enc. 
transl.,  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  London,  1911. 

Pragmatism:  L.  B.  Macdonald,  Life  in  the  Making: 
an  Approach  to  Religion  through  the  Method 
of  Modem  Pragmatisih,  Boston,  1911. 

Prophecy:  O.  Procksch,  Die  kleinen  prophetischen 
Schriften  vor  dem  ExU,  Stuttgart,  1910. 
liary  A.  Taylor,  The  Historic  Meaning  of  Proph- 
ecy, Cincinnati,  1911. 
H.    Wace,   Prophecy:    Jewish  and  Christian, 
London  and  Milwaukee,  1911. 

Protestant  Episcopalians:  Constitution  and 
Canons  for  the  Government  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  Adopted  in  General  Conventions, 
1789-1910,  New  York,  1910. 

Pbeudepigrapha:  J.  Viteau,  Les  Psaumes  de  Sal- 
omon, Paris,  1910  (with  introduction,  Greek 
text,  translation,  and  notes). 

Red  Cross  Society:  H.  Bundle,  With  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  A.  D.,  1870-71. 
Some  Reminiscences,  London,  1911. 

Reformation:  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Conti- 
nental Reformation,  ed.  B.  J.  Kidd,  London, 
1911. 

Religion:  J.  M.  Hodgson,  Religion:  the  Quest  of 
the  Ideal,  Edinburgh,  1911. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of:  J.  J.  Gourd,  PhUosophie 
de  la  rdigion,  Paris,  1910. 

Revelation  :  G.  A.  Cooke,  The  Progress  of  Revela- 
tion, New  York,  1911. 

Revivaus:  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  New  Testament  Evanr- 
gelism,  New  York,  1911, 

Reward:  V.  Kirchner,  Der  **  Lohn  "  in  der  alien 
PhUosophie,  im  hurgerlichen  Recht,  besonders 
im  Neuen  Testament,  Gtktersloh,  1908. 

Robinson,  J.  A.:  The  Advent  Hope  in  St,  PauTs 
Epistles,  New  York,  1911. 

RoBCELiNUs:  F.  Pica  vet,  Roscelin,  phUosophe  et 
thiohgien,  d^aprhs  la  Ugende  et  d*aprhs  Vhis- 
toire.  Sa  place  dans  Vhistoire  a^rUrale  et  com- 
parie  des  philosophies  midiivales,  Paris,  1911. 

Rousseau:    G.   Valette,   Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

Genevois,  Paris,  1910. 
Russia:     M.    Tamarati,    U6glise   glorgienne   des 

origines  jusqu'd  nos  jours,  London,  1910. 

Saints:  Hagiographica  orientalis.  Bibliographie 
des  textes  hagiographiques  publiis  en  arabe,  en 
armenien,  en  ethiopien,  en  copte  et  en  syriaque, 
Brussels,  1910. 
Vita  sanctorum  Danorum,  ed.  M.  C.  Gertz,  part 
2,  Copenhagen,  1910. 

Salvation  Army:  A.  M.  Nicol,  General  Booth  and 
The  Salvation  Army^  London,  1911. 

Sanday,  W.  :  See  Gospel  and  Gospels. 

Schopenhauer:  T.  Ruyssen,  Schopenhauer,  Paris, 
1911. 

Scotland:  G.  Anderson,  The  Scottish  Pastor,  Edin- 
burgh, 1911. 


Scotland:  J.  Dowden,  TAe  Medieval  Church  in 
Scotland:  its  Constitution,  Organization  and 
Law,  New  York,  1911. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus:  P.  M.  Huber,  Die 
Wanderlegende  von  den  sieben  Schldfem, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Siam:  Mrs.  L.  Milne,  Shans  at  Home,  London,  1910 
(contains  2  chapters  on  Shan  history  and 
literature  by  W.  W.  Cochrane). 

Sin:  M.  L.  Burton,  The  Problem  of  EvU,  Chicago, 
1910. 

Sinai:  M.  J.  Rendall,  Sinai  in  Spring,  London, 
1911. 

Socialism:  C.  Noel,  Socialism  in  Churdi  History, 
Milwaukee,  1911. 

Sorcery:  V.  J.  Mansikka,  Ueber  russische  Zauber- 
formdn  mit  BerUcksichtigung  der  Blut-  und 
Verrenkungssegen,  Helsingfors,  1910. 

Soteriolooy:  E.  Krebs,  Der  Logos  als  Heiland  im 
ersten  Jahrhundert.  Ein  religions-  und  dog- 
mengeschichUicher  Beitrag  zur  Erldsungslehre, 
Freiburg,  1911. 

Soule,  J. :  H.  M.  Du  Bose,  lAfe  of  Joshua  Soule, 
Nashville,  1911. 

South  Sea  Islands:  W.  Churchill,  The  Polynesian 

Wanderings,    Tracks  of  the  Migration  deduced 

from  an  Examination  of  the  Proto-Samoan 

Content  of  the  EfaU  and  other  Languages  Of 

Melanesia,  Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 

Spain:  G.  H.  B.  Ward,  The  Truth  about  Spain, 
New  York,  1911. 

Speaking  with  Tongues:  E.  Lombard,  De  la  glos- 
sohlie  chez  les  premiers  (hrStiens  et  des  phS- 
nombnes  similatres,  Paris,  1911. 
E.  Mosiman,  Das  Zungenreden,  Tobingen,  1911. 

Spiera,  F.:  Add  to  biblio^aphy:  P.  Schaf,  Die 
SUnde  wider  den  hetligen  Geist  ,  ,  ,  nebst 
einen  ,  ,  ,  Anhange  Hber  das  Lebensevuie  des 
Francesco  Spiera,  Halle,  1841. 

Stoicism:  V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoicism,  Cambridge, 
1911. 

Sundayhschooub:  A.  H.  McKinney,  Practical  Peda- 
gogy in  the  Sunday  School,  New  York  and 
London,  1911. 

Symbolism:  F.  E.  Hulme,  The  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art, 
6th  ed.,  London,  1911. 

Talmud:  Add  to  bibliography:  The  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Mislmah  are  edited  from 
MSS.,  translated  and  explained  by  H.  L. 
Strack  as  follows,  all  at  Leipsic :  Yoma,  1904; 
Abhodha  Zara,  1909;  Sanhedrin  Makkoth, 
1911;  Pesahim,  1911;  Berakhoth  and  the 
three  Babhoth  will  appear  1912-13.  Add 
also:  H.  L.  Strack,  Jesus,  die  Haretiker  und 
die  Christen  nach  den  dUesten  jildischen  Angor 
ben,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Tertullian:  R.  Heinze,  TertuUians  Apologeticum, 
Leipsic,  1911. 

Theism:  G.  Wobbermin,  Monismus  und  Mono^ 
theismus,  Tubingen,  1911. 

Theodoret:  Kirchengeschichte,  ed.  L.  Parmentier 
for  the  Prussian  Academy,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Thomas  Aquinas:  P.  Conway,  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  1226-7 4, 
London,  1911. 

Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  op:  F.  Westberg,  Zur 
neutestamendichen  Chronologic  und  (xolgoihas 
Ortlage,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Transfiguration:  E.  Curling,  The  Transfiguration, 
With  other  Sermons,  London,  1911. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ADDENDA 


Adlbb,  H.  N.:  d.  in  London  July  18,  1911. 

Attbbbury,  W.  W.:  d.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug. 
6,  1911. 

Bbbnard,  J.  H.:  Chosen  bishop  of  Ossory,  1911. 

CuBTis,  E.  L. :  d.  near  Rockland,  Me.,  Aug.  26, 1911. 

Dabgai:  E.  C:  Elected  professor  of  homiletics  in 
the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  1911. 

Devins,  J.  B.:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26, 1911. 

Dunning,  A.  E.:  Retired  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  CongregcUwnaliat,  1911. 

EwALD,  H.  A.  P.:  d.  at  Erlangen,  Qermany,  May. 
27,  1911. 

Hughes,  T.  P.:  d.  at  King's  Park,  Long  Island, 
Aug.  8,  1911. 

Inge,  W.  R.  :  Became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1911. 

Kms,  O.:  d.  at  Leipdc  Aug.  18, 1911. 


Knight,  G.  T.:  d.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Sept.  10, 
1911. 

MoRAN,  P.  F.:  d.  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Aug.  16,  1911. 

MoBGAN,  G.  C:  Becomes  president  of  Cheshunt 
Colle^,  Cambridge,  in  1911,  without  resign- 
ing his  pastoral  work. 

Paget,  F.:  d.  in  London,  England,  Aug.  2,  1911. 

Pabtridgb,  S.  C:  Enthroned  bishop  of  Kansas 
City  June  27,  1911. 

Piebson,  a.  T.:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 1911. 

Power,  F.  D.:  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14, 

1911. 
Revel,  A.:  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Nov.  22, 1888  (see 

vol.  X.,  p.  3). 
R0B8ON,  G.:  d.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Simons,  W.  E.:  Succeeded  AcheUs  as  professor  of 

practical  theology  at  Marburg,  1911. 

Strong,  A.  H.:  Resigned  presidency  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  to  take  effect  in  1912. 


ADDENDA   ET   CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  173.  col.  2,  line  23  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Ohio  ^'  for  "  lU.";  p.  350,  col.  2,  line  2: 
Read  "  T.  J.  Crawford  "  for  "  T.  G.  Craw- 
ford ";  p.  352,  col.  1,  line  37:  Read  "  Trum- 
buU  "  for  "  TrumbeU." 

Vol.  ii.,_p.  68,  col.  1,  lines  44  and  47:  Read  "  Greek 
Testament  "  for  **  Bible.'' 

Vol.  v.,  p.  162,  col.  1,  line  46:  Read  "  Schults  John- 
son "  f or  "  Schultz,  Johnson.'' 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  19,  col.  1,  line  45:  Read  "  Foster  "  for 
"  Forster,"  and  line  19  from  bottom  read 
"  C.  EUiott  "  for  "  E.  ElUott  ":  p.  124,  col. 
2,  Une  16:  Read  "  C.  J.  BaU  ^'  for  "  C.  F. 
BaU  ";  p.  208,  col.  1,  line  25:  Read  "  H.  R. 
Reynolds  "  for  "  R.  H.  Reynolds  ";  p.  225, 
line  4  from  bottom:  Read  **  1893 "  for 
"  1894 ";  p.  227,  col.  1,  line  13:  Read 
"  Thomson  "  for  **  Thompson  ";  p.  254, 
col.  1,  last  line:  Read  "  410  "  for  ^  140  "; 
p.  267,  col.  1,  line  26:  Read  "  AWeH  "  for 
"  RobeH  ";  p.  345,  col.  2,  line  4  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "  homiletics  "  for  "  polemics," 
and  line  3  from  bottom:  Add  "  but  did  not 
accept ";   p.  346,  col.  1,  line  28  from  bot- 


tom: Read  "  Sparks  "  for  "  Spark  ";  p.  486, 


col.  2.  line  13:   Read  " 


sels'. 


7/ 


for  "  Cas- 


for 


Vol.  vii.,  p.  378,  col.  1,  line  6:  Read  "  Birks  " 
"  Binks.'^ 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  3,  col.  1,  line  4:   Read  "  passed  "  for 
"  based  ";    p.  143,  col.  2,  signature:    Read 
•    "  Odhner  "  for  "  Odhner." 

Vol  X.,  p.  110,  col.  1,  line  40:  Read  "  Chamier  "  for 
*^  Chanier  ";  p.  Ill,  col.  2.  line  18:  Read 
"  G.  R."  for  "  G.  B.";  p.  131,  col.  1,  line  29: 
Read  "  Felix  "  for  "  Filix  ";  p.  188,  col.  1, 
line  22:  Read  "M.  Bristol  "  for  "  T.  Bris- 
tol ":  p.  302,  col.  1,  line  19  from  bottom: 
Read  *%ahnes"  for  "Bahne";  p.  370,  col. 
1,  line  21  from  bottom:    Read  "  1887-88  " 


York  ^'  for  "  London." 

Vol.  xi.,  p.  19,  col.  2,  signature:  Read  "  G.  E."  for 
"  D.";  p.  130,  col.  2,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Read  "  moaauiche  "  for  "  mosdiache" 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations  in  common  nse  or  self-eyident  are  not  included  liere.     For  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  works  listed,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


ANF. 


^^^ 1      1876  aqa..  vol.  63.  1907 

Adp adv«nu$,  "^against " 

jvn  iAmtriean   Journal   <i(f  PhUolom*    Balti- 

'^^'^ )     more,  1880  Bqq. 

^  r««  J  Amtriean  Journal  of  Thoolon,  Chioaco, 

^^^ 1      1807  oqq. 

^  v'D  i  Ar^iv    jUr     kaOkoiiochu     Kirchonrt^i, 

^^* 1      iDiisbruok,  1867-4U.  Mains.  1872  aqq. 

{Arddv   for    lAUeratuT'    und    Kirthmo^ 
ALKO. <     oehkhU  tU9  MiUdalUra,  Fraibuiv,  1886 

I     aqq. 

Am Amflrioan 

AM^M  i  Abkandlunoon  der  MUnehentr  Ahadtmio, 

^^^ t     Munich.  17«3aqq. 

Anio-Nieons   Falhen.    American    edition 
by  A.  Cleyeland  Coze,  8  toIs.  and  in- 
dex. Buffalo.  1887;   vol.  ix..  ed.  Allan 
^     Mensiea.  New  York.  1807 

Apoe. Apocrypha,  apocryphal 

Apol Apolooui,  Apology 

Arab Arabic 

Aram Aramaic 

art. article 

Art.  Schmal Schmalkald  Artidea 

^  QB  j  Acta  •anetoruin,  ed.  J.  BoOand  and  others, 

^^^ Antwerp.  1643  soq. 

AjsM£  ^^  mmdorum  orcUnU  8,  BenedieU,  ed. 

-**^ 1     J.  MabUlon.  0  vols.,  Paria,  1668-1701 

Aasyr Assyrian 

A.  T AUes  Teotament,  *'  Old  Testament  " 

Auga.  G6n Augsburg  Confession 

A.  V Authorised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

n.i^_^.  (J*  M-  Baldwin.  DieHonaru  qf  PhUooophy 

^SSian,....\     •2gjfJp£«ni^Sirfi.I  New  York. 

Bardenhewer,  ( O.  Bardenhewer.  OeacfnefUe  der  aUkireh- 
GesehiehU (     lichen  LUteratur,  2  vols..  Freiburg.  1002 

Bardenhewer,  j  O.  Bardenhewer,  Pairologie,  2d  ed..  Frei- 
Patrciogie f     burg.   1901 

n-_i-  (  The  Dictionary  Hietorieal  and  CriHetd  of 

B&umam. .  _  \     f.^il^  *««*••  *•  *'••  *  «*••  ^'*"'' 

Beosinger.  j  I.  Benxinger.  HelnitU^e  ArchOologie,  2d 

Arc*dol<VM...1     ed..  Fmburg.  1007 

J.    Bingham.    Oriifinee   eedetiaatiea,    10 
vols..  London.  1706-22;    new  ed..  Ox- 
.      ford.  1856 

M.  Bouquet.  ReeueH  dee  hietoriene  dee 
Oaulee  ei  <ie  la  France^  continued  by 
various  hands.  23  vols..  Paris.  1738-76 
Archibald  Bower.  Hietory  of  the  Pqpee 
.  ,  .  to  1768,  continued  by  8.  H.  Cox, 
3  vols..  Phihidelphia.  18^^47 
jonff  iBttpUet  Quarteriy   Beeiew,    Philadelphia. 

'^'^ 1      1867  sqq. 

BRO SeeJaff^ 

Cant Canticles.  Song  of  Solomon 

eapui.  "  chapter  " 

^»««uM  ( ^  Ceillier,  aietoire  dee  auteure  eacrie  et 
Aulsurs  J     ectUeiaetUpiee,   16  vols,   in   17.    Paris. 

I     1868-60 

Ckron ChronAeon,  "  Chronicle  " 

I  Qiron. I  Chronioles 

II  Chron n  Chronicles 

Cormte  ineeripHonum  OreBcarwn,  Berlin. 

1826  sqq. 


Bouquet,  Reaml' 


Bo 


Popee. 


CIO. 


^jj^  ,  Corpue  ineeriptionum  LaHnarum,  Berlin. 

^fg  I  Coroue  ineeriptionum  SemiHearum,  Pttfis, 


eod. 

cod.  Theod codex  Theodoeianue 

GoL Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

ooL.  cols. column,  columns 

Conf Confeeeionee,  "  Confessions  " 

I  Cor. First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

n  Gar. Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

COT See  Schrader 

/V)o  j  7^  ChunA  Quarteriy  Beoiew,   London, 

^^V«. )     1876  sqq. 


C«. 


Craighton, 
Papacy . 
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Tillemont.     MS- 
moirea 

mm 

II  Tim 
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TSBA. 
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Ugolini,   Theaaur 
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Wellhausen, 
Heidentum. 

Wellhausen, 
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ZA 


Zahn.  Eirdei- 
tung 
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ZATW. 
ZDAL. 
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ZDP... 
ZDPV. 
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SSeph. 

ZHT. 
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ZKR.. 
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ZKW.. 
ZNTW 
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ZWT. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew; 


K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning  of  a 

word. 

n  =  t 

a  =  b 

0  =  t 

n  =  bh  or  b 

'  =  y 

l  =  g 

a  =  k 

i  =  gh  or  g 

a  =  kh  or  k 

ti  =  d 

i»=l 

1  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

J  =  n 

)  =  w 

D  =  8 

n 


p 

ph  or  p 

r 

:S 

sh 
t 
thor  i 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

e   as   in   not  iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   chunAi 

ew  =  qu  as  in  queen 

dh  m    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (%Dh)  "  "  why 

j  "  "  ;aw 

1  In  aooented  lyUablM  only :  In  onaooented  lyUables  It  approzlmatet  the  loimd  of  e  In  orer.    The  letter  n,  witti  a  dot 
beneath  it.  Indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
*  In  Gennan  and  French  names  Q  aiiprozlmates  the  sound  of  a  in  dtine. 


a   as  in 

sofa 

a    ' 

I  it 

arm 

a    • 

t  tt 

at 

&    ' 

t  u 

fare 

e    ' 

i  tt 

pen^ 

6    • 

t  tt 

fate 

i    • 

t  II 

tin 

!    ' 

t   tt 

machine 

o    • 

t  tt 

obey 

6    * 

t   tt 

no 

6 

It 

II 

nor 

U 

tt 

tt 

ftdl" 

Q 

It 

u 

rule 

V 

u 

tl 

btft 

fl 

tt 

tt 

bum 

d 

tt 

tt 

pine 

au 

It 

fC 

out 

ei 

tt 

tl 

od 

iQ 

It 

tt 

few 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HEBZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


SON  OP  MAN:  An  expression  occurring  in  the 
four  Gospels  as  referring  to  Jesus  no  less  than  eighty- 
one  times,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  tUs 
sense  only  once  (Acts  vii.  56).  In  addition  to  these 
instances,  it  is  found  in  Dan.  vii.  13  and  Enoch 
xxx>-ii.-bDri  (cf.  Job  xxv.  6;  Ps.  viii.  4;  Nimi. 
xxiii.  19;  Ezek.  ii.  1  et  passim;  Rev.  xiv.  14).  In 
the  Gospels  this  title  is  associated  with  Jesus  in 
three  relations:  his  earthly  life  (Mark  iL  10;  Luke 
xix.  10),  his  sufferings  (Mark  viii.  31),  and  his  sec- 
ond advent  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  xxvi.  64),  The  obscur- 
ity which  veils  the  origin  of  the  term  whether  traced 
to  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  to  Daniel,  or  to  both,  as 
well  as  the  various  and  contrasting  uses  of  it,  has 
given  rise  to  wide  diversity  of  interpretations. 
Among  these  are:  (1)  he  was  man  and  nothing  hu- 
man was  foreign  to  him  (F.  C.  Baur,  ZWT,  1860, 
pp.  274  sqq.) ;  (2)  he  is  the  heavenly  ideal  man  (W. 
Beyschlag,  Die  CkrisUiogie  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
pp.  9  sqq.,  Berlin,  1866) ;  (3)  he  is  head  of  the  race 
in  which  type  and  ideal  are  realized  (V.  H.  Stanton, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  246,  New  York, 
1886) ;  (4)  it  indicates  a  Messiah  to  whom  suffering 
and  sympathy  are  natural,  destined  to  glory  through 
suffering  (A.  B.  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  176, 
New  York,  1889);  (5)  it  calls  attention  first  of  all 
to  the  lowliness  of  his  appearance  (H.  H.  Wendt, 
Die  Lehre  Jesu,  p.  440,  GOttingen,  1890;  Eng.  transl.. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  139,  Edinburgh,  1892);  (6)  as 
man,  his  glory  lies  through  suffering,  as  the  servant 
of  Yahweh  (V.  Bartlett,  Expositor,  Dec.,  1892,  pp. 
427-443),  or  as  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (K.  H.  Charles, 
Book  of  Enoch,  Appendix  B,  Oxford,  1893);  (7)  a 
contrast  is  set  up  between  his  lowliness  and  his 
greatness  (G.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  Leipsic, 
1898;  Eng.  transl..  The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  256 
sqq.,  Edinburgh,  1902);  (8)  it  contains  a  veiled 
designation  of  messiahship  (G.  B.  Stevens,  Theol- 
ogy of  the  New  Testament,  p.  63,  New  York,  1899; 
cf.  Otto  Holtzmann,  Ltfe  of  Jesus,  p.  168,  London, 
1904);  (9)  it  signifies  Jesus'  human  nature,  i.e., 
"  man  "  in  general  (N.  Schmidt,  Prophet  ofNasareth, 
p.  120,  New  York,  1906).  The  expression  "  son  of 
man  "  means  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  although 
originating  in  a  supersensible  world  (Dan.  vii.  13- 
14),  is  established  among  men  by  one  who  is  ex- 
empted from  no  position  or  lot  which  belongs  essen- 
tially to  his  fellow-men  in  the  purpose  of  God.  If 
by  virtue  of  inner  ethical  unity  with  the  Father 
Jesus  has  become  aware  of  his  unique  vocation  as 
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Messiah,  yet  he  will  interpret  this  consciousness  by 
a  term  which,  instead  of  dissolving  the  tie  between 
him  and  other  men,  only  discloses  the  deeper  iden- 
tity of  ideal  aim  which  belongs  to  him  and  them 
alike.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoohapbt:  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  principal 
treatises  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  e.g.,  Keim,  and  Weiss; 
of  ooune  in  the  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  on  the  Qos- 
pels,  some  of  which  contain  exounuses  on  the  subject;  in 
the  works  on  mensianio  prophecy  (see  under  Mbssiah, 
Mbbsianism ) ;  in  the  commentaries  on  Enoch  (see  under 
Psbudxpiorapha);  and  in  the  discussions  of  Biblical  the- 
ology, especially  H.  J.  Holtsmann's,  i.  246-204,  Freiburg, 
1806.  Consult  further:  C.  H.  Weisse,  Die  EvanoeUenfiraget 
pp.  22  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1856;  F.  C.  Baur,  in  ZWT,  1860, 
pp.  277  sqq . ;  T.  Colani,  Jenu  ChriH  et  lea  erayaneea  meanan- 
iquet,  pp.  74  sqq.,  Strasburg,  1864;  W.  C.  Van  Manen, 
in  ThT,  1890,  p.  644,  1894,  pp.  177  sqq.;  H.  H.  Wendt, 
Die  Lehre  Jeau,  pp.  441  sqq.,  Qdttingen,  1890;  W.  Balden- 
speiger,  Sdhetbeumaataein  Jeaut  pp.  169  sqq.,  Strasburg, 
1892;  R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  312-317, 
Oxford,  1893;  J.  Wellhausen,  laraditiache  und  jUdiache 
OeachieJUe,  pp.  346  sqq.,  Berlin,  1895;  idem,  Skitzen  und 
Vorarbeiten,  vi.  187  sqq.,  ib.  1899;  H.  Lietsmann.  Der 
Menachenaohn,  Tubingen,  1896;  idem,  in  Theologiache 
AibeUen  aua  dem  rheiniachen  Prtdioeroerein,  1898,  part  2, 
pp.  1-14;  N.  Schmidt,  JBL,  1896.  pp.  36-53;  A.  lUville, 
J  emu  de  Nazareth,  ii.  190  sqq.,  Paris,  1897;  O.  Dalman, 
Die  Worte  Jeau,  pp.  191  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1898,  Eng.  transl.. 
The  Worda  of  Jeaua,  Edinburgh,  1902;  Schmiedel.  in 
Proteatantiache  Monatahefte,  1898,  pp.  252-267,  291-308, 
1901,  pp.  333  sqq.;  J.  F.  H.  Ounkel,  in  ZWT,  1899,  pp. 
581  sqq.;  P.  Fiebig,  Der  Menaehenaohn,  Tdbingen,  1901; 
J.  Drummond,  in  JT8,  Apr.  and  July,  1901;  Q.  B. 
Stevens,  Teaching  ofJeaua,  pp.  91  sqq..  New  York,  1901; 
W.  Bousset,  Jeaua,  New  York,  1906;  F.  Bard,  Der  Sohn 
dea  iienachen.  Eine  Unterauehtmg  Hber  Begriff  und  In- 
hail  und  Abakht  aokher  Jeavbexeichnung,  Wismar,  1908; 
£.  A.  Abbott,  The  Meaaage  of  the  Son  of  Man,  New  York, 
1909;  DB,  iv.  579-589;  BB,  iv.  4705-40;  DCO,  ii.  659-665. 

SONER,  ERIIST.     See  Socinus,  Faustus,  So- 

CINIANS,  I.,  §  3. 

SONG   OF  SOLOMON 
(SONG  OF  SONGS,  CANTICLES). 

The  Interpretation;  Dramatic  Theory  ({  1). 
Narrative  of  the  Drama  ({  2). 
Objections  to  this  Theory  ({  3). 
Syrian  Marriage-week  Theory  ({  4). 
Objections  to  this  Theory  ({  5). 
Authorship  and  Date  ({  6). 

The  Song  of  Solomon  (Song  of  Songs,  Canticles) 
is  the  book  which  follows  Ecclesiastes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  English  Bible.  The  title  in  Hebrew, 
"  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's/'  conveys  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  noblest  of  songs,  the  author 
of  which  is  Solomon.  It  is  clearly  a  love  song,  but 
whether  to  be  understood  of  earthly  or  spiritual  love 


Son?  of  Solomon 
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I  i»lfie^iuestidh/Its  date  is  long  after  Solomon's  time. 
Since  the  time  of  Herder  its  unity  has  been  denied 

by  many,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as 

I.  The  In-  a  collection  of  love  songs.    But  com- 

terpretation ;  mentators     agree    on     the    principal 

Dramatic    characters  as  being  King  Solomon,  his 

Theory,     beloved     (a    peasant    maiden),    and 

the  daughters  [i.e.,  female  residents] 
of  Jerusalem.  Peculiarities  of  speech  abound  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  there  are  characteristic  ex- 
pressions which  repeat  themselves  with  slight  varia- 
tions throughout  (cf.  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4,  and  v.  8; 
iii.  6,  vi.  10,  and  viii.  5;  ii.  17,  iv.  6,  and  viiii.  14; 
ii.  6,  and  viiii.  3;  i.  2  and  iv.  10;  ii.  5  and  v.  8). 
Many  parts  are  parallels  (cf.  ii.  8  sqq.,  iii.  1  sqq., 
and  V.  2  sqq.).  In  view  of  the  many  immistakable 
interrelationships  and  indications  of  unity  which 
bind  the  poem  together  (cf.  i.  6  with  viii.  12),  it 
may  be  regarded  as  proved  that  the  parts  of  the 
poem  are  well  welded  together.  But  since  different 
voices  are  heard  in  the  song  and  since  the  scenes 
change,  the  piece  can  not  be  taken  as  purely  lyric; 
it  is  dramatic  poetry,  examples  of  which  are  found 
also  in  the  Psalms  (ii.  and  xxiv.).  But  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  to  mark 
off  the  scenes,  to  determine  the  dramatis  peraonce, 
and  to  apportion  the  text  among  them  although  the 
text  contains  no  express  directions  for  doing  this. 
Near  to  King  Solomon  stands  a  celebrated  beauty 
who  in  vi.  13  is  called  the  Shulamite  (from  the 
village  of  Shulam,  modem  Sulam,  formerly  Shu- 
nem;  cf.  I  Kings  i.  3),  a  maiden  from  the  country 
characterized  by  a  noble  grace  and  unaffected  hu- 
mility. According  to  the  older  view  not  only  is  this 
one  honored  by  the  king,  but  his  enraptured  pref- 
erence is  prized  and  his  affection  tenderly  returned; 
the  newer  and  till  recently  dominant  conception 
was  that  she  affirms  her  love  for  a  third  person  and 
over  against  the  homage  of  the  king  sets  the  praise 
of  a  simple  shepherd  of  her  native  heath  until  finally 
the  king  yields  the  field  and  fidelity  conquers.  Into 
the  mouth  of  this  rival  of  Solomon's  certain  parts 
are  put,  or  at  least  the  maiden  speaks  them  as 
though  they  were  the  words  which  he  would  speak 
were  he  present.  It  is  evident  how  differently  the 
poem  will  be  construed  whether  the  viewpoint  is 
that  of  a  pouring-out  of  confession  of  love  by  two 
united  spirits  or  the  contest  of  two  rivals  in  which 
the  simple  shepherd  gains  the  victory  over  the  king. 
The  last  view  is  held  by  so  weighty  authorities 
that  it  is  in  the  main  points  to  be  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  Ewald  and  others  the  following  story  is 

gained  from  indications  in  the  poem. 

2.  Narrative  In  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  north  of 

of  the      his  kingdom  the  king  had  come  to  the 

Drama,     neighborhood  of  Shulam  when  some 

in  his  train  foimd  in  a  nut-garden  (vi. 
11-12)  an  attractive  maiden  in  a  condition  of  de- 
lighted ecstasy.  Although  somewhat  hardly  treated 
by  her  own  people  and  put  to  guard  a  vineyard 
near,  she  displays  so  rare  a  grace  that  the  king  de- 
sires her  for  his  harem,  '^ith  this  encounter  the 
first  scene  begins  (i.  1  sqq.),  in  which  she  states  that 
she  has  given  her  heart  to  a  shepherd  of  her  own 
home  to  whom  she  will  be  true  in  spite  of  all  the 
allurements  of  the  king  and  of  his  surroundings. 


The  conflict  intensifies  in  the  course  of  the  poem 
as  the  suit  of  the  king  becomes  more  eager  and 
pressing.  While  he  praises  her,  she  answers  with 
the  eulogies  of  her  beloved.  In  this  elevated  state 
of  feehng  she  hopes  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  voice 
(ii.  8  sqq.,  iii.  5,  cf.  viii.  4);  in  her  dreams  she  seeks 
him  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  until  she  finds  him. 
The  contest  reaches  its  climax  when  Solomon  makes 
her  the  offer  of  his  throne.  As  his  queen  in  due 
right  he  carries  her  to  his  capital,  but  even  this  fails 
of  its  purpose,  since  her  vision  returns  to  her  be- 
loved. The  king  then  makes  a  final  attempt  to  win 
her  by  the  influence  of  magical  words  (vi.  4  sqq.). 
But  as  her  longing  for  home  becomes  still  more  irre- 
sistible he  renounces  her  and  dismisses  her  in  peace 
to  her  own  possessions.  In  the  last  act  she  arrives 
home  with  her  friends  where  the  bonds  of  love 
are  sealed.  The  moral  of  the  piece  is  in  vii.  6;  love 
is  unconquerable,  inextinguishable,  unpurchasable. 
True  love  wins  the  victory. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  hypothesis  b  very 

attractive  and  avoids  many  difficulties,  putting  as 

it  does  at  the  close  a  moral  which  is  drawn  from  an 

incident  portrayed  in  dramatic  colors, 

3.  Objec-    but  perhaps  not  altogether  fictitious, 
tions  to     in  the  life  of  the  splendor-loving  king. 

this  Theory.  The  moral  verity  harmoniously  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  becomes  not  un- 
worthy of  the  higher  tone  of  the  canonical  books 
generally,  even  though  allegory  have  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  the  poem.  The  firmly-true  betrothed 
may  as  well  have  her  memorial  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  virtuous  wife.  Still  on  a  closer  examination 
this  understanding  of  the  poem  is  not  altogether  un- 
assailable. Decidedly  against  it  is  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: iii.  6  to  V.  1  describes  precisely  the  royal 
wedding-day,  ending  in  the  royal  bridegroom's  grat- 
ification in  the  assured  obtaining  of  all  his  desires. 
If  this  wedding,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  shepherd,  must  become  tragic,  while 
not  once  in  this  passage  does  the  required  impotence 
of  love  appear,  through  the  last  words  cf  the  Shu- 
lamite (iv.  16)  the  whole  finely  conceived  theory  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  shepherd-betrothed  to  yield 
to  the  king  falls  apart.  In  this  section,  where  the  re- 
lations of  love  find  their  most  concrete  form,  the 
sponsors  for  the  shepherd  theory  find  no  support. 
Decisive  appears  vii.  11  sqq.,  where  the  Shulamite, 
in  words  impossible  to  misimderstand,  promises 
herself,  her  person  (her  own  vineyard),  fully  and 
wholly  to  Solomon,  but  only  a  moderate  reward  to 
her  guardians,  her  brothers,  in  which  she  refers  to 
the  general  custom  followed  by  Solomon. 

Other  reflections  against  the  shepherd  hypothe- 
sis have  only  recently  been  appreciated.    The  hy- 
pothesis set  forth  by  Herder  and  others  of  an  un- 
connected anthology  of  marriage  songs 

4.  Syrian    has  been  accepted,  for  example   by 
Marriage-  Budde  and  others  who  find  in  Wetz- 

week  stein's  communications  about  the  cele- 
Theory.  bration  of  marriage  in  modem  Syria 
the  solution  of  the  puzzle.  The  latter 
published  in  Bastian's  ZeUackrift  fiJor  Ethnologiey 
1873,  an  article  on  the  "  Syrian  Threshing  Floor  " 
in  which  the  threshing-floor  in  the  *'  king's  week  " 
comes  in  for  discussion.    The  primitive  threshing- 
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implanaity  conaisting  of  two  plain  planks  bent  out- 
wird,  is  uaed  in  the  marriage  week  to  make  the 
throne  upon  which  bride  and  groom  take  their  seat 
of  honor,  as  they  play  for  the  week  the  part  of  king 
and  queen,  watching  the  games  produced  in  their 
honor  and  listening  to  the  songs  sung  in  competition. 
Among  these  songs  is  always  one  which  commends 
the  beauty  of  bride  and  groom,  for  the  composition 
of  which  they  summon  the  best  poet  obtainable. 
An  especial  part  is  the  sword-dance  song  which  the 
bride  sings  on  the  evening  before  the  wedding  (while 
with  a  sword  she  keeps  at  a  distance  the  groom), 
the  singing  of  which  gives  the  company  an  occasion 
to  extol  her  charms;  on  the  second  day  the  praise 
of  the  wedded  queen  is  sung  with  more  of  reserve. 
On  this  interpretation  it  follows  that  the  poem  has 
to  do  with  a  marriage  among  peasants  in  town  or 
country  in  which  the  bridegroom  plays  the  part  of 
king.    Just  so  the  Shulamite  appears  only  once,  is 
so  called  ^ith  reference  to  Abigail  of  Shunem,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Israel,  and  is  herself  the 
most  beautiful  of  women.     The  sword  dance  of 
the  bride,  and  particularly  the  song  in  praise  of  the 
betrothed,  is  discerned  in  vii.  2  sqq.,  though  it 
should  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem;    the 
more  moderate  song  to  the  wedded  bride  is  seen  in 
iv.  1-^y  that  to  the  spouse  in  chap.  v.    The  entire 
poem  is  a  collection  of  songs  which  have  no  other 
bond  than  that  they  sing  of  wedded  love;  more- 
over, they  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
th^  are  employed.    Budde  discovers  not  less  than 
twenty-three  such  songs  or  fragments,  while  Siegfried 
discovers  only  ten. 

But  not  even  with  this  explanation  has  the  last 
word  been  spoken.  That  the  unity  of  the  whole  is 
stiongly  evident  was  remarked  at  the  first.  The 
form  is  throughout  delicate  and  refined 
5.  Objec-  and  leaves  the  productions  of  the 
tions  to  threshing-floor  poet  far  in  the  rear. 
tliis  Theory.  With  this  delicacy  is  contrasted  the 
simple  rusticity  of  scene  in  many  of 
the  parts.  The  contrast  between  the  court  dames 
and  the  shepherdess  appears  in  chap.  i.  Different 
is  the  fact  that  the  Shulamite  extols  her  beloved 
as  white  and  ruddy  (v.  10;  cf.  14),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Lam.  iv.  7,  describes  his  noble  rank  while  she 
bmelf,  according  to  i.  5-6,  can  not  disavow  the 
evidences  of  her  country  origin.  She  nowhere  ap- 
pears as  queen,  a  position  which  is  demanded  on 
the  Budde  hypothesis.  That  the  Wetzstein  data  of 
the  marriage-week  usages  and  songs  are  very  serv- 
iceable in  the  explanation  of  the  Song,  Franz  De- 
Iit»ch  long  ago  perceived.  He  saw  in  vii.  2  sqq. 
the  description  of  the  dancer  (but  of  the  sword 
there  is  here  no  word) ;  while  the  Hebrew  marriage 
festival  continued  seven  dasrs,  varied  performances 
of  a  festal  character  foimd  place  without  necessita- 
ting a  veiy  complete  unity,  such  as  the  playing  of  the 
maiden  lover,  her  search  on  all  sides,  and  her  finding  of 
happy  companionship.  Budde's  remark  may  also  be 
noticed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Song  is  a  text-book  of 
the  Palestinian-Israelitic  wedding  ceremony.  But 
this  text-book  is  not  a  collection  of  shepherd-  and 
peaaont^soogs,  though  the  most  beautiful  popular 
songs  are  found  therein;  it  is  an  art-poem,  perhaps 
coooposed  for  the  celebration  of  some  definite  mar- 


riage, the  composer  of  which  represented  the  groom 
as  Solomon  and  the  bride  as  the  Shulamite.  The 
union  of  these  two  were,  according  to  our  hypothe- 
sis, set  forth,  as  Delitzsch  and  Zockler  rightly  per- 
ceived. So  she  loves  in  him  not  the  king,  nor  does 
she  require  sensual  pleasure  nor  riches;  she  seeks 
only  to  find  in  him  real  companionship  as  though  he 
were  her  brother  and  friend  and  of  the  rank  of  shep- 
herd as  she  is  herself.  Such  love  is  strong  as  death 
and  impurchasable.  If  the  rural  environment  is 
looked  on  rather  as  poetic  adornment  than  as  trust- 
worthy narrative,  let  iv.  8  have  its  weight  and  one 
need  not  have  recoiu*se  to  Budde's  theory  of  a  gloss. 

How  the  Song  is  to  be  imderstood  the  last  act 
teaches.  It  is  the  love  of  a  bride  with  its  longings 
and  hopes,  its  search  and  discovery,  its  disillusion- 
ing and  siuprises,  the  pure  love  which  as  a  divine 
spark  suffers  nothing  impure  and  through  its  might 
overcomes  all  earthly  obstacles,  set  forth  here  in 
rare  completeness  in  the  two  noblest  exemplars  the 
author  could  find.  This  object  is  in  itself  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Bible,  all  the  more  that  the  opposi- 
*  tion  to  a  simply  sensual  or  sham  affection  works  out 
in  the  poem.  Were  there  not  something  lofty  and 
mysterious  in  the  love  of  a  bride  for  her  husband, 
it  could  not  elsewhere  be  used  as  the  picture  of  the 
holiest  relations.  The  value  of  the  canonical  Song 
of  Songs  becomes  noticeable  first  when  one  remarks 
the  singular  worth  of  the  king  whom  it  mentions. 
Solomon  was  to  the  consciousness  of  his  times  like 
David  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Messiah,  who 
stood  to  the  people  for  the  invisible  King  of  kings. 
If  now  such  a  king,  in  the  way  the  poet  describes 
as  he  follows  some  tradition,  seeking  a  purer  and 
holier  love  than  he  f oimd  in  the  capital,  determined 
to  elevate  a  simple  daughter  of  the  people  to  the 
highest  honor,  the  while  she  offered  him  ^dfely  love 
in  complete  purity,  such  a  marriage  would  be  like 
that  of  the  Messiah  simg  in  Ps.  xlv.,  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  which  would 
find  itself  repeated  the  oftener  among  posterity 
the  more  they  learned  from  the  prophets. 

Without  <^fficulty  the  notion  might  spring  up 

that  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  this  poem 

which  deals  with  himself.     Anew  in  favor  of  this 

has  been  adduced  the  imagery  of  the 

6.  Author-  Song,  built  up  out  of  the  plant-world, 

ship  and  the  geographical  relations  with  the 
Date.  whole  Solomonic  kingdom  from  Leba- 
non to  Engedi,  the  connection  with  Ps. 
Ixxii.,  attributed  to  Solomon,  the  poet  of  1,005  songs 
(I  Kings  V.  12).  But  the  person  pictured  in  the 
poem  with  the  brilliancy  of  Solomon  is  evidently  a 
matter  of  poetic  interest  in  one  who  is  removed  from 
the  poet  in  time.  The  vocabulary  of  the  poem  is 
individual,  the  little  piece  having  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hapaxlegomena;  if  it  is  pre-exilic,  it  must  be- 
long to  the  north.  Grfttz  has  found  little  sympathy 
with  his  idea  that  the  poem  displayB  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  custom  and  is  dependent  upon  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  Oettii  argues  for  a  pre-exilic  date,  Konig 
and  Straok  place  it  about  500  B.C.  Under  the  shep- 
herd hypothesis  the  piece  would  have  been  lost; 
into  the  Judaic  canon  this  anti-Solomonic  tendency- 
writing  could  not  have  come  nor  Solomonic  author- 
ship been  attributed  to  it.    Also  on  the  threshing- 
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floor  hypothesis  the  lofty  designation  of  the  Song 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  are  hard  to  ex- 
plain. How  comes  it  that  the  scribes  did  not  recog- 
nize this  song  which  on  the  hypothesis  was  sung  at 
every  Palestinian  wedding,  and  that  the  playing  at 
being  king  was  so  grossly  misunderstood,  a  custom 
which  has  lasted  imtil  modem  times?  On  the  ex- 
planation given  here  the  Song  has  higher  claims  on 
regard,  and  the  time  of  its  composition  is  entirely  a 
subordinate  question.  (C.  ton  Obelu.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  On  matten  of  introduction  oonmilt  the 
works  named  in  and  under  Biblical  iNTRODncnoN,  espe- 
dally  Driver,  pp.  436-453;  J.  O.  Herder,  Lieder  der  LUbe, 
die  aUeaten  vnd  achOntten  aua  dem  Morgenland*,  Leip8io« 
1778;  E.  Cunits,  Hitt.  erUique  de  VinUrprdaJtion  du  can- 
Hque  dea  canttquest  StrasburSt  1834;  A.  L.  Newton,  The 
Song  of  Solomon  Compared  vrith  other  Parte  of  Seripturet 
New  York,  1867;  E.  Renan,  Le  Cantique  dee  eantiquee, 
.  .  .  avec  tme  itude  eur  le  plan,  Fdoe  et  le  earaetire  du 
pohne,  4th  ed..  Paris,  1879;  S.  Salfeld,  Dae  Hohe  Lied 
Salomone  bei  den  judiachen  Erkl&rer  dee  Mittdalteret  Ber- 
lin, 1879;  O.  Bickell,  Carmina  Veterie  Teetasnenti,  Inns- 
bruck, 1882;  J.  O.  Stickel,  Dae  Hohelied  in  eeiner  EinheU 
und  dramatiechen  Gliedertmo^  Berlin,  1888;  R.  Martineau, 
in  American  Journal  of  PhUolooy,  1892,  pp.  307-328;  W. 
Riedel,  Die  Aualegung  dee  Hohen  Liede  in  der  jUdiechen 
Oemeinde  und  der  griechiechen  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1898;  DB, 
iv.  689-597;   EB,  i.  681-^5;  JE,  xi.  466-167. 

Commentaries  are:  H.  Ewald,  Qdttingen,  1826;  J.  C. 
DOpke,  Leipsic,  1829;  B.  Hinel,  Zurich,  1840;  E.  J. 
Masnus,  Halle,  1842;  F.  Bdttcher,  Leipsic,  1850;  F. 
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Berlin,  1853;  J.  Gill.  London,  1854;  F.  Hitsig,  Leipsic. 
1855;  C.  D.  OinsburR.  London,  1857;  L.  Within^n, 
Boston,  1861;  J.  F.  Thrupp.  London,  1862;  R.  F.  Little- 
dale,  London,  1869;  A.  M.  Stuart.  Philadelphia,  1869; 
H.  Cowles,  New  York,  1870;  H.  Qrftts,  Vienna,  1871; 
F.  C.  Cook,  in  Bible  Commentary t  London,  1874;  O. 
Zdckler,  in  Lange's  Commentary,  New  York,  1875;  B. 
Sohafer,  MQnster,  1876;  T.  Qessner,  QuakenbrQck,  1881; 
8.  J.  K&mpf,  3d  ed.,  Prague,  1884;  P.  Schegg,  Munich, 
1885;  W.  C.  Daland,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  1888;  J.  G. 
Stickel.  Berlin,  1888;  W.  E.  Griffis.  The  Lily  among  Thome, 
Boston.  1889;  S.  Oettli,  Nordlingen,  1889;  Le  Hir,  Paris, 
1890;  D.  Castelli,  Florence,  1892;  M.  Rainsford,  London, 
1892;  R.  A.  Redford,  in  Ptdpit  Commentary,  New  York, 
1893;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Halle,  1893;  M.  S.  Teny.  Cincin- 
nati, 1893;  C.  Bruston,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1894;  E.  R6veil- 
laud.  Paris.  1895;  K.  Budde.  Freiburg,  1898;  C.  Siegfried, 
GOttingen.  1898;  P.  Baarts,  Nuremberg,  1901;  A.  Harper, 
in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cambridge.  1902;  V.  Zapletal,  Frei- 
burg. 1907;  G.  C.  Martin,  in  Century  Bible,  London,  1908; 
P.  Haupt,  Leipsic,  1908;  J.  Hontheim,  Freiburg,  1906; 
P.  JoQon,  Paris,  1909. 

SONG  OF  SONGS.    See  Song  of  Solomon. 

SOPHRONIUS,  so-frO'nf-us:  The  name  of  two 
men  of  note  in  the  early  Church. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Jerome,  whom  the  latter 
describes  {De  vir.  HI.,  cxxxiv.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii. 
384)  as  *'  a  man  of  superlative  learning  "  who  wrote 
while  a  lad  a  Laudes  BeOdehem^  and  later  a  book  on 
"  The  Overthrow  of  Serapis  "  (i.e.,  the  destruction 
of  the  Serapeum  in  Alexandria  in  392).  But  per- 
haps his  best  title  to  distinction  in  Jerome's  eyes 
was  his  translation  into  Greek  of  certain  works  by 
the  latter,  viz.,  De  virginUaUf  Vita  HtUuion,  and  of 
Jerome's  rendering  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets. 
The  translation  of  the  VUa  was  published  by  A. 
Papadopulos-Kerameus  in  AnaUkta  Hieroaolymitikea 
strachuoloffiaSf  v.  82-136  (St.  Petersbuig,  1898). 
Reoently  Sophronius  has  been  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome's  De  vir,  iU.,  this 
upon  the  authority  of  Erasmus,  for  which  further 
authority  fails.    The  translation  in  question  be- 


longs perhaps  to  the  period  between  the  sixth  or 
seventh  and  the  ninth  century. 

8.  The  sophist  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  b.  at 
Damascus;  d.  in  638,  his  day  in  the  Greek  Church 
being  March  11.  He  tells  at  the  close  of  his  pane- 
gyric of  St.  Cyrus  and  St.  John  of  his  origin  at 
Damascus  of  parents  known  as  Plynthas  and  Myro. 
He  was  a  monk.  His  birth  year  has  been  guessed 
as  550,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  eighty  or 
eighty-five  when  he  became  patriarch — ^not  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  but  unlikely,  considering  his  activity. 
His  learning  must  have  been  noteworthy,  his  title 
of  "  sophist "  referring  to  his  lectures  on  rhetoric. 
He  was  in  Egypt  in  579,  but  was  not  then  a  monk, 
entering  the  cloister  on  his  return  in  580,  making 
that  his  home  for  thirty  years,  though  leaving  it  for 
journeys  through  Palestine  in  company  with  John 
Moschus.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Patriarch 
Eulogius  (d.  607)  the  two  friends  visited  Alexandria 
again,  coming  into  close  relations  with  Eulogius  and 
with  his  successor,  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.).  There 
Sophronius  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
the  cure  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  saints  Cyrus 
and  John.  During  the  stay  there,  lasting  ten  years, 
news  came  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians in  614,  which  led  Sophronius  to  compose  an 
ode  of  lamentation.  Soon  after  the  friends  went  to 
Rome,  where  Moschus  wrote  the  PrtUum  spiritualef 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  companion.  There  Mos- 
chus died,  and  Sophronius  carried  his  body  back 
to  Palestine  probably  in  619  (not  634),  after  which 
he  reentered  the  monastery.  In  633  he  was  again 
in  Alexandria  to  treat  with  the  Patriarch  Cyrus 
against  union  with  the  Apollinarians  (see  Mono- 
thelites)  ;  failing  in  his  mission  there  he  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  fared  no  better;  in  634  he 
was  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  reward  for  his 
activities  against  monothelitism  and  monergism. 
In  his  inaugural,  he  dealt  with  the  doctrinal  con- 
test, and  called  attention  to  the  danger  from  the 
Saracens.  He  lived  to  see  the  assault  on  Jerusalem 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar,  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  638,  and  soon  after  died,  probably  an 
exceedingly  aged  man. 

The  uncertainty  whether  Sophronius  the  sophist 
and  Sophronius  the  patriarch  are  the  same  person 
appears  also  in  considering  his  writings,  though  they 
furnish  strong  arguments  for  the  identity,  especially 
in  the  rhjrthmic  law  of  the  double  dactylic  close 
which  appears  in  the  writings.  Yet  this  was  a  com- 
mon practise  and  the  argument  is  not  conclusive. 
So  the  Anacreontic  odes  appear  to  belong  to  the 
sophist,  and  one  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchate 
is  not  yet  known.  Of  the  prose  works  may  be  named 
such  hagiographic  writings  as  (1)  the  Laudes  in  SS. 
Cyrum  et  Johannem  (MPGt  Ixxxvii.  3,  cols.  3379- 
3676),  the  saints  to  whom  Sophronius  attributed 
relief  from  the  trouble  with  his  eyes;  it  falls  into 
two  parts,  the  encomiiun  and  a  narrative  of  seventy 
miracles  by  the  saints,  and  was  written  before  615. 
(2)  The  life  of  Johannes  Eleemon,  probably  a  joint 
composition  of  Sophronius  and  Moschus,  completed 
by  the  former  after  the  death  of  the  latter;  it  is  no 
longer  extant,  but  probably  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
copied  it  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Vita.  (3)  Vita 
Maria  ^gypHcs  (JdPQ,  ut  sup.,  cols.  3697-3726) 
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a  attributed  to  him  od  account  of  a  notice  in  the 
Munich  manuscript,  but  John  of  Damascus  does 
Dot  naiae  the  author  and  its  autborehip  is  disputed 
also  OD  int«'rnal  grounds.  (4)  Acta  marttfHi  Anaa- 
tatia  Pcrtiee  is  ascribed  in  a  Florentine  manuscript 
to  George  of  Pisidia  and  printed  in  his  works  {MPQ, 
uli.  1680-1829),  but  by  Usener  is  attributed  to 
Sophroniua  on  the  basis  of  the  Berlin  manuscript 
Phill.  1458.  (5)  According  to  Papadopulos-Ker- 
ameus  {HUnaotymUikl  BiblioOiilie,  iv.  162-103,  St. 
retersburg,  1899)  a  life  of  the  Four  Evangelists  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Sophronius.  (6)  The  Pratum  Spir- 
iluaie  of  HoaehuB  was  possibly  revised  or  edited  by 
Sophronius,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  it.  In 
UPG  (ut  sup.),  cols.  3201-3364,  appear  right  (or 
Oine)  orations,  to  which  A.  Papadopulos-Kerameua 
{in  An<ifo&i,utBup.,  V.  151-168)  adds  a  tentb.  Of 
dogmatic  works  may  be  noted  the  EpitloUt  synoduM 
{MFG.  ut  Bup.,  cols.  3147-3200),  two  trogmenta  on 
oonfeanon  of  sins  and  the  baptism  of  the  apKistlee 
(cols.  3365-72)  and  one  on  a  decision  of  Basil  of 
CEaarea  (cols.  4011-12);  and  possibly  a  collection 
trf  about  600  sayings  of  the  Fathers;  a  "  Dogmatic 
IKacoiirae  on  Faith  "  (cf.  Papadopulos-Kcrameus, 
BMiothiki.  a.  403,  ut  sup.).  The  prayer  still  re- 
cited on  Epiphany  in  the  Greek  Church  {MPQ,  ut 
sup.,  4001-04)  is  carried  back  to  Sophroniua. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  church  poetry  the  Ana^ 
ereondc  odes  ascribed  to  Sopiironius  are  very  cele- 
b-rated; many  critics,  indeed,  compare  them  n-ith 
tbe  products  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek  literature. 
With  this  valuation  Krumbacher  totally  disagrees, 
but  his  harshly  unfavorable  decision  {Getckichie,  p. 
€72)  is  not  well  supported.  Many  of  the  poems  have 
a  K-arm,  appealing,  and  personal  note,  together  with 
a  certain  independence  in  tbe  choice  of  poetic 
figures.  Twenty-two  odes  are  to  be  found  in  MPG 
(ut  sup.,  cols.  3725-3838),  and  some  of  them  appear 
in  various  reprints  and  anthologies.  The  firet  thir- 
teen arose  in  the  period  of  his  first  stay  in  the  moo- 
»st«ry,  the  rest  either  during  his  wanderings  or  dur- 
ing his  second  monastic  period.  Sophronius  also 
mote  occasional  poems. 

The  forgoing  discussion  assumes  the  identity  of 
Sophronius  the  patriarch  ani!  Sophronius  the  soph- 
iet.  This  identity  has  been  disputed.  The  problems 
are  better  settled  by  assuming  the  identity  than  by 
assuming  two  personalities,  and  tradition  supports 
thi*.  especially  as  represented  by  John  of  Damascus 
{MPG,  iciv.  1280. 1316, 1335)  and  Johannes  Zonaraa 
("  Life  of  Sophronius,"  in  Papadopulos-Kerameus, 
Analeela,  ut  sup,,  v.  137-151).  A  final  decision 
must  be  awaited  until  a  final  critical  edition  of  the 
works  appears.  (O.  KadGER.) 

BiBLioGBAnir:  Oa  1:  Q.  WeatwI.  lo  TU.  liii.  3  {189S): 
O.  voo  Orbhudl.  in  TU.  xiv.  1  (ISOe):  M.  Scliuia,  Oa- 
m*iiAu  drr  Timifhoi  UUrratvr.  iv.  «7-*08,  4«8H4e. 
Munich.  1904:  DCB.  iv.  718;  CeUtisr.  Autewi  aaertt. 
tL  37S-279.  vu.  S53,  SBC:  KL.  id.  AlS-310. 

On  3  csnndt:  Jobo  of  Dunucui,  UPQ.  iciv.  12S0. 
1310.  133S:  PhotiUB,  in  MPO,  ciii.  6aS;  Euatathiiu.  io 
UuhL  Concilia.  liii.  SO;  Kriimbscfaer,  QachickU,  pp. 
188  Kfn.  «l  pudm:  Fabriciiu-Harka,  BibluithKa  Oraca. 
iM.  \Kt-im.  Hunbiui.  lS04i  A.  Ms!.  SpwUmiun  Ro- 
■unwi.  iii..  pp.  v.-ut.lO  vota..  Rome,  IS3&-44:  E.  Bouvy. 
PciLa  X  mHoda.  pp.  IW-IB2,  165  uiq.,  NIma.  tSHfl  (on 
tbe  tit^niy  cliiiracWriatiea) ;  R.  VseDer,  Rtiv/vmiie- 
tdmmiekt  ViUtrtticAiiifn,  L  33S-33U,  Booo,  1886;    H. 


GelHT,  in  Biilontche  ZeiUehrift,  bd  <18Se).  4;  idem, 
Z^HiMtDi'  ran  A'wiiolu  Ltben  da  hnlium  Johanna  da 
Bamhertitiai,  pp.  117-120.  Freiburg.  1S03;  W.  Meyer.  Der 
aktenltiierte  Satiachtua  in  der  griecJtiacftm  Prusa  vom  4.  bi4 
lun  IB.  JiArhv-ndert.  Gi^ttingtai.  1801;  Jobannis  Zonalss, 
Vila  SopAnmiii  ia  A.  Fapailopulfw-KerHineiu.  Anattda, 
V.  137-151,  6t.  Pstonhuls,  ISOS;  S.  Vallhj.  in  Reeve  dt 
Corient  chritim.  vii  (1002),  300-385.  viii  (1903).  33-69, 
350-387  (Eiv«s  tist  of  eariier  literature);  DCB,  iv.  7I»< 
721;  KL,  li.  816-618. 

SORBOIfNE,  serOion;  A  school  at  Paris,  founded 
in  1254  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  (1201-70),  canon  of 
Notre  Dame  and  confessor  and  counselor  of  Loui9 
IX.,  for  poor  theological  students,  and  later  domi- 
nating not  only  the  theolo^cal  faculty,  but  also 
the  entire  University  of  Paris.  Primarily  designed 
for  thoeo  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices 

demanded  for  board  and  lodging,  and 

FouniJation  lo  instruct  those  who  were  not  in  sym- 

and         pathy   with   the   scholastic   subtleties 

Organixa-    propounded  in   the  other  schools,   aa 

tion.        well  as  with  the  added  dedgn  of  having 

the  teachers  reside  in  the  some  house 
OS  thrir  pupils,  the  Sorboane  was  established  in  the 
Rue  Coupe-Gorge,  opposite  the  baths  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Julian.  Robert  himself  made  a  small  endow- 
ment for  his  foundation,  which  later  received  many 
augmentations,  although  he  earnestly  de^rcd  that 
the  institution  might  never  become  rich.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sorbonne  were  not  bound  by  monastio 
rules,  and  its  regulations,  formulated  by  Robert 
after  eighteen  years  of  testing,  remained  almost  un- 
changed until  the  Revolution.  According  to  these 
regulations,  published  at  Paris  in  1740  under  the 
title  ZXsctylino  Sorbonm  domus,  there  were  three 
clasaeB  of  members  of  the  Sorbonne:  socii  ("fel- 
lows "),  who  were  not  bound  to  residence  within 
its  precincts ;  hospilei  ("  guests  "),  ciiiefly  priests  liv- 
ing in  the  house;  and  beneficiarii  ("  beneficiaries"), 
who  were  either  poor  French  aspirants  for  the  min- 
istry recdving  free  maintenance  while  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  or  well-to-do  foreign  studcntB  who, 
on  payment,  might  reside  there  for  several  months. 
The  socii  and  hofpitcs  formed  the  majority.  The 
latter  were  admitted  only  after  a  rigid  examination 
in  character  and  theology,  and  no  one  could  become 
a  socius  unless  he  bad  been  a  hospea  for  several 
years,  the  new  aodus  likewise  pledging  himself  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Sorbonne  to  obey  all  the  regula- 
tions and  never  to  enter  a  monastic  order.  Tho 
Aospifes  and  socii,  both  those  who  enjoyed  free  red- 
dence  and  those  who  paid  (the  charge  originally 
being  three  sous  weekly,  later  increased  to  six),  ate 
at  the  same  table  and  had  the  same  rights,  the  house 
providing  bread  and  n'ine,  although  other  food  had 
to  be  purchased.  When  a  lioapee  received  his  licen- 
tiate in  theology,  he  gave  place  to  another.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remain  longer  ttian  ten  years,  al- 
though the  title  of  nociua  Sorhona  was  inalienable. 
The  officers  were  elected  by  the  members,  the  term 
being  for  one  year,  except  in  the  case  of  tbe  presi- 
dent {proviaor),  who  had  control  of  discipline.  Ttio 
prior  kept  the  keys  and  directed  the  studies  and 
examinations,  the  librarian  had  charge  of  the  books, 
and  the  censor  drew  up  the  reports  of  the  council. 
There  was  also  a  standing  committee,  composed  of 
the  oldest  tocU  elected  from  each  "  nation  "*  (cf- 
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Universities)  which  supervised  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  Sorbonne,  as  well  as  a  finance  commit- 
tee and  a  committee  to  supervise  the  clergy.  The 
socii  met  in  general  assembly  four  times  annually. 

Robert  de  Sorbon  sought  not  only  to  furnish 
shelter  for  poor  clerks,  but  also  to  provide  thorough 
theological  instruction  for  them,  the  mornings  being 
devoted  to  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  the  after- 
noons to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  two  centuries  the  teachers  were  chosen  from 
the  former  socii  or  hospiteSy  nor  was  it 
Courses  of  until  1532  that  a  legacy  rendered  pos- 
Study.  sible  the  foundation  of  a  paid  lecture- 
ship. Between  1577  and  1625  six  other 
chairs  were  established,  and  later  still  teachers  were 
drawn  from  other  colleges  of  the  university,  while 
as  early  as  1270  Robert  de  Sorbon,  recognizing  that 
students  of  divinity  should  first  have  a  good  Uter- 
ary  and  philosophical  training,  established,  as  an 
annex  to  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  Calvi  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  Sorbonne  itself  the  course  was 
threefold:  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  maxims  of  the  Church  Fathers,  disputa- 
tions, and  preaching.  The  exegetical  exercises  were 
held  twice  daily,  each  student  being  required  to  write 
a  summary  of  the  main  points  presented;  the  dis- 
putations, upon  some  theme  previously  announced, 
took  place  between  two  students  each  Sunday,  a 
8ociu8  being  the  presiding  officer;  but  preaching 
seems  to  have  received  little  attention.  A  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Sorbonne  was  its  library,  founded 
by  Robert  and  enriched  with  manuscripts  by  Guiard 
d'Abbeville,  while  in  1469  the  prior  of  the  Sorbonne, 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  rector  of  the  university, 
established  the  first  printing-press  in  France,  whence 
the  Bible  of  1478  was  issued. 

The  Sorbonne  furnished  the  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  de- 
manded the  reform  of  the  Church  by  a  general  coun- 
cil;   but  in  the  following  century  the  institution 
became  hostile  to  the  new  spirit,  cen- 

History.  suring  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and 
Faber  Stapulensis,  and  condemning  the 
works  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  the  leader  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism in  France,  and  such  prelates  as  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  De  Rctz,  and  De  Noailles  considered  it  a 
distinction  to  be  elected  proviaor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Richelieu  in  particular  manifested  afifection  for  the 
institution,  taking  one  of  its  hospites  for  his  confes- 
sor, completely  rebuilding  it,  and  desiring  to  be 
buried  in  its  chapel.  A  century  later  the  Sorbonne 
defended  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  but  in  1791 
the  Convention  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
"  priests  of  the  Sorbonne,"  although  the  160  socii 
were  immolested,  and  even  Revolutionary  vandal- 
ism spared  the  chapel  with  its  tomb  of  Richelieu. 
When,  after  the  concordat.  Napoleon  organized  the 
University  of  France  (1808),  he  established  at  the 
Sorbonne  a  faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  to 
which  the  Boiu'bons  added  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  sciences,  the  whole  organization  bearing  the 
name  of  Sorbonne.  Since,  however,  Leo  XIII.  re- 
fused the  institution  canonical  recognition,  it  be- 
came useless  for  the  education  of  the  higher  clergy, 
and  it  was  accordingly  suppressed  by  the  Chamber 


of  Deputies  in  1885.    Since  that  year  the  Sorbonne 

has  been  entirely  rebuilt  (1889),  and  by  reoiiganiza- 

tion  it  now  forms  part  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

(G.  Bonet-Maubt.) 

Bzbuoorapbt:  C.  E.  Bulsus,  Hist.  UniverniabU  Parueruia, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1665-73,  CorUiniuUion  (by  C.  Jourdain), 
ib.  1862-64;  T.  I.  Duveroet,  Hial.  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
1790;  A.  Morellet,  Mhnoires,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1822;  C. 
Jourdain,  Index  duurtarum  pertinentium  ad  hut.  Univer- 
ntatia  Pariaensia,  Paris,  1862;  A.  Franklin,  La  Sorbonne, 
See  originea  el  aa  bibliothique,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1875;  M. 
Jadart,  Robert  de  Sotbon,  Reims,  1880;  H.  Denifle.  Docur- 
menta  rdatifa  h  la  fondatwn  et  aux  premiera  tempa  de  Funi- 
veraitS,  Paris,  1883;  G.  Bonet-Sfauiy,  in  Vie  ehrStienne, 
Ntmes,  1884;  E.  M6ric,  La  Sorbonne  el  aon  fondateur, 
Reims,  1888;  O.  Gr6ard,  Noa  adieux  h  la  vieille  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  1893;  P.  F6ret,  La  FacxtlU  de  tfUoloffie  de  Parte, 
8  vols.,  Paris,  1894-1905;  H.  Rashdall,  The  Univeraitiea 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agea,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1895;  H. 
Calhiat,  Lea  Orandea  Figurea  chrUiennea  de  la  Sorbonne  au 
xix.  aOcle,  Paris.  1896;  L.  Delisle,  in  Journal  dea  aavania, 
Paris,  1898;  Claudin,  in  Bulletin  dea  bibliophHea,  1898; 
P.  Akkiy,  Ulmprimerie  au  xvi.  aiide,  ^Henne  Dolet  et  aea 
luUea  contra  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1898;  G.  Compayr6,  Abe- 
lard  and  the  Oriifin  and  Early  Hiat.  of  Univeraitiea,  pp.  156, 
205,  300,  New  York.  1899;  H.  P.  N6not,  Monographie  de 
la  nouoelle  Sorbonne,  Paris,  .1903;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church, 
V.  1,  p.  572. 

SORCERY  AND  SOOTHSAYING. 

Description  and  Extent  (S  1). 
Among  Primitive  Races  (S  2). 
Among  Civilised  Peoples  (S  3). 
Among  Hebrews  ({  4). 
In  the  Christian  Church  (S  5). 

By  sorcery  as  viewed  by  Christians  is  meant  an 
employment  of  demonic  power  in  the  service  of  men, 
and  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  gross  sin  against 
God  because  the  Christian  should  trust  in  God  alone. 

Christian  conceptions  thus  square  with 
X.  Descrip-  those  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
tion and  ment.  Among  polytheistic  religions  the 
Extent      phases  of  sorcery  are  many  and  varied, 

and  a  definition  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive is  difficult  to  give.  Its  operations  neither  depend 
upon  competent  physical  experiences  nor  do  they 
rest  upon  ethical  mediation;  it  is  arbitrary  meddling 
of  men  with  supernatural  or  at  least  secret  powers. 
As  a  rule  sorcery  deals  with  spirits — personal  powers 
of  the  unseen  world,  whence  is  the  connection  with 
reUgion.  The  sorcerer  works  through  word,  look, 
gesture,  and  varied  operations  such  as  the  tying  of 
knots,  the  giving  of  drinks  and  concoctions,  behind 
which  a  profounder  meaning  and  connection  lie 
hidden.  One  precondition  for  the  rise  of  belief  in 
sorcery  is  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  phenomena;  the  larger  this  is,  the 
more  room  there  is  for  sorcery,  so  that  the  latter 
reigns  in  the  lowest  culture.  Moreover,  there  must 
be  a  trust  in  man's  ability  to  accomplish  such  works 
in  unison  with  higher  powers.  Animism  and  poly- 
demonism  are  the  native  homes  of  sorcery,  mono- 
theism and  ethics  make  against  it.  The  relation  to 
religion  depends  upon  the  conception  of  religion; 
some  regard  sorcery  as  an  evidence  of  religion  and 
a  tendency  of  religious  life,  others  as  a  conscious 
alienation  from  deity.  Some  members  of  the  an- 
thropological school  regard  it  as  the  first  stage  in 
religious  development,  deriving  prayer  from  sorcery 
or  avertive  exercises.  The  low^  races  show,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  unseen;  their 
attitude  is  not  one  of  command  entirely.    Sorcery 
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18  a  later  phenomenon  in  development,  is  allied  to 
Magic  (q.v.)»  ia  found  alongside  of  religion,  but  in  it 
religion  itself  is  not  to  be  found.    Indeed,  sorcery 
tends  to  drown  out  religion  or  to  drive  it  into  the 
background;  the  more  meager  religion  is,  the  more 
luxuriant  are  the  parasitic  growths  of  sorcery.    Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  sorcerer  or  Shaman  (q.v.)  often 
seeks  power  through  a  loftily  conceived  divinity  re- 
garded as  good,  aiming  to  subject  lower  and  ill-dis- 
posed spirits.  Magic  is  sorcery  technically  developed. 
Among  races  of  the  lower  order  there  is  often  a 
science  of  secrets  to  which  only  the  consecrated  are 
admitted.  Sorcery  also  has  relations  with  Divination 
(q.v.),  and  the  professions  of  sorcerer  and  diviner 
are  often  plied  by  the  same  person,  who  claims  to 
have  insight  into  the  imseen  and  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol more  or  less  the  course  of  events. 

Among  primitive  peoples,  then,  sorcery  is  espe- 
cially at  home.    Ignorance  of  nature  leads  to  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  supernatural  operations 
in  the  sphere  of  man.    The  sorcerer  covers  himself 
wiUi  a  veil  of  secrecy,  speaks  in  dark  figures,  per- 
forms acts  that  are  outr^,  thus  giving 
2.  Among  the  impression  of  secret  power  and  in- 
Primitive    scrutable  doings.   The  results  expected 
Haces.      from  the  exercise  of  these  activities 
cover  the  field  of  man's  needs  and  de- 
sires; moreover,  evil  spirits  are  warded  off  or  con- 
ciliated, the  cooperation  of  good  spirits  is  gained. 
There  are  sorcerers  and  counter-sorcerers;  the  dan- 
gerous exerciser  of  these  powers  must  be  mastered 
by  a  more  powerful  one.    The  method  is  not  to  sub- 
ject oneself  to  the  will  of  God,  as  in  true  religion, 
but  magic  works  as  a  concurrent  with  religion,  and 
is  thus  irreligious  and  irrational.    It  is  regarded  in 
two  ways — as  a  serious  crime,  when  it  produces 
damage;  and  as  a  high  art  when  it  averts  injury  and 
brings  a  blessing.    To  the  user  it  seems  not  at  all 
wrong  to  injure  an  enemy  by  sorcery,  though  it  is 
a  crime  to  use  it  against  a  friend  or  blood  brother. 
Among  the  vicious  means  of  sorcery,  as  regarded  by 
the  most  varied  peoples,  is  the  evil  eye,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  able  to  affect  with  illness  and 
death  those  on  whom  it  is  cast,  while  the  possessors 
are  supposed,  as  in  Africa,  to  meet  in  the  desert  to 
counsel  how  they  shall  effect  their  purposes.    So  the 
suspicion  regarding  vampires  as  the  cause  of  death 
and  illness  is  a  concomitant  of  sorceiy.    From  this 
*"  illegitimate  "  use  of  these  means  is  distinguished 
a  *'  legitimate  "  method,  which  takes  especially  the 
form  of  protecting  from  evil  powers  and  the  increase 
of  the  natural  good  of  man  in  life — well-being,  fruit- 
fulness,  and  possessions — shaving  the  ability  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits.    Charms  and  potions  are  employed, 
which,  however,  require  for  their  proper  use  the  ad- 
vice of  the  expert.     In  pestilences  and  epidemics 
the  coimscl  of  these  experts  is  needed  to  define  the 
causes,  and  in  case  of  guilt  to  determine  the  blame. 
Thus  a  connection  is  made  with  soothsaying  and 
the  deliverance  of  oracles,  while  the  Ordeal  (q.v.) 
is  imder  the  guardianship  of  this  branch  in  the 
preparation  of  potions.    Through  these  means  the 
sorcerers  in  some  regions,  as  in  Africa,  wield  enor- 
mous power  and  influence,  especially  as  sickness  is 
regarded  as  the  work  of  demons,  whose  work  must 
be  undone  through  the  counter-sorcerer  or  the  medi- 


cine man.  One  of  the  means  employed  by  this  class 
is  the  word  of  power,  which  binds  to  or  looses  from 
evil,  and  this  word  only  the  sorcerer  knows  and  can 
tiun  to  a  hundred  uses.  The  formula  is  usually  an 
unintelligible  or  irrational  expression,  the  names 
of  divine  and  demonic  powers  being  included  and 
their  assistance  invoked.  At  times  the  effigy  of  the 
person  to  whom  evil  is  to  be  done  is  treated  as  the 
person  himself  is  expected  to  suffer  [after  the  man- 
ner of  sympathetic  magic;  see  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, VI.,  1,  a,  §  5;  other  methods  of  using  magic 
are  described  in  that  place].  The  formula  used  has 
often  a  similarity  to  prayer,  but  it  is  utterly  with- 
out ethical  relations  and  has  in  mind  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  sorcerer,  not  submission  to  deity.  A  sim- 
ilar difference  exists  between  prophecy  and  sooth- 
saying; prophecy  depends  upon  the  will  of  God, 
soothsaying  contemplates  man's  self-chosen  pur- 
poses and  employs  not  inspiration  but  certain  means 
of  attaining  its  ends,  such  as  the  Lot  (q.v.),  the  in- 
terpretation of  various  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
like,  a  set  of  rules  being  formulated  to  this  purpose. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  also  evoked.  See  also 
Dbeam. 

Sorcery  appears  also  as  a  custom  of  the  civilized 
peoples  of  antiquity,  and  shows  a  great  tenacity  of 
persistence  even  in  connection  with  a  grade  of  cul- 
ture with  which  it  is  not  in  harmony.  In  course  of 
time  sorcery  becomes  a  complicated  art,  and  its 
bonds  are  dissolved  only  by  the  ad- 
3.  Among  vance  of  thought,  as  when  magic  in 
Civilized  illness  gives  way  to  medicine,  astrol- 
Peoples.  ogy  to  astronomy,  and  the  like,  though 
superstitious  practises  persist  with  real 
advance  in  knowledge  (see  Superstition).  There 
seems  to  remain  a  feeling  that  external  and  cor- 
poreal affairs  are  governed  by  the  unseen,  and  irra- 
tional elements  and  practises  abide,  even  in  partial 
connection  with  religion.  This  is  especially  true  of 
peoples  like  the  Chinese,  among  whom  a  certain 
stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached  with  a  result- 
ing stagnation.  The  religion  of  early  people  had 
magical  elements  and  therein  showed  their  heathen 
character.  The  relation  to  deity  is  not  purely  re- 
ligious, but  is  influenced  by  external  factors.  Thus, 
in  Babylonia  (q.v.)  while  such  literature  as  the 
**  penitential  psalms  "  shows  high  ethical  conscious- 
ness and  a  realization  of  sin  and  of  repentance,  the 
usages  reveal  magic  practises,  burning  of  spices,  and 
the  like.  So  in  Egypt  (q.v.),  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead  "  contains  a  chapter  dealing  with  purity  of 
heart  and  conscience  as  the  essential  condition  of 
happiness  after  death,  yet  the  most  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  directions  of  magical  character  di- 
recting the  soul  in  its  course.  Similarly  Zoroas- 
trianism  (see  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism)  is  full 
of  ethical  truths,  yet  magical  conceptions  abound 
and  Ahura  Mazda  comes  to  earth  to  act  as  priest  of 
sorcery.  Similar  facts  meet  one  in  India.  As  among 
primitive  peoples,  so  among  the  more  advanced 
exists  the  idea  of  an  illegitimate  sorcery,  which  is  a 
crime.  Thus  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  law 
contained  enactments  against  these  practises,  as 
did  the  Cornelian  law  against  assassins  and  poison- 
ers; the  possession  of  books  on  magic  was  a  crime 
[cf.  for  a  strong  passage  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal]. 
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Apuleius  stood  trial  for  witchcraft  about  150  a.d., 
and  Constantinian  and  Justinian  legislation  dealt 
with  it. 

The  Hebrew  religion  took  strong  ground  against 

sorcery  from  the  beginning,  though  residuary  traces 

from  the  former  heathenism  or  reintroduction  from 

surrounding  sources  occurred  and  had 

4.  Among  to  be  combated.     The  Hebrew  word 

Hebrews,  keseph,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
common  terms  for  sorcery,  etc.,  in 
Hebrew  has  its  Assyrian  cognate,  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  feminine  indicates  that  women  were  the  chief 
practisers  ef  the  art.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
the  crime  (Lev.  xx.  27;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  9,  cf.  xv. 
23),  it  being  a  sin  which  ranks  with  idolatry.  Pas- 
sages like  Isa.  ii.  6  show  the  reimportation  of  the 
practise  from  the  East  and  from  Philistia;  but  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  the  degradation  of  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  into  a  spirit  cult.  The  height 
of  prophetic  reUgion  was  not  maintained  among  the 
people,  especially  under  Assyrian  influence  sorcery 
resumed  an  unwonted  sway;  and  after  monothe- 
ism had  come  to  its  own,  magical  remainders  and 
superstition  fiunished  a  backgroimd  of  demonic 
powers  among  which  the  imagination  worked. 
Especially  was  belief  in  demons  rife  in  the  post- 
exilic  period,  though  their  place  was  that  of  sub- 
jection, not  of  equality  with  God,  and  did  not  affect 
the  doctrine  of  his  unity;  the  name  of  God  was  in- 
voked as  an  avertive  power.  Yet  this  very  fact 
was  employed  magically,  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  archangels,  particularly  the  tetragrammaton, 
being  used  both  orally  and  written  and  regarded 
as  a  powerful  charm.  So  people  fell  into  sorcery 
almost  unconsciously,  these  means  being  used  as  a 
sort  of  holy  magic  to  oppose  the  unholy  magic  of 
other  kinds  of  sorcery.  The  Talmud  treats  often  of 
the  sorcerers  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
terpreting their  names  generally  arbitrarily;  its 
general  spirit  is  that  of  condemnation;  though  the 
methods  of  sorcery  were  to  be  studied,  the  better 
to  combat  them.  Some  of  the  great  rabbis  received 
instruction  in  the  art,  while  men  generally  accepted 
sorcery  as  a  fact;  still  the  true  Israelite  was  re- 
garded as  so  imder  the  protection  of  God  that  the 
art  was  powerless  against  him.  The  Cabala  (q.v.) 
contributed  to  the  degradation  of  religion  from  this 
source,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  mystic  Supersti- 
tion (q.v.).  The  Haggada  and  Mldrashic  references 
to  the  superstition  of  the  people  are  numerous,  and 
around  the  person  of  Solomon  stories  gathered  with 
reference  to  his  mastery  of  the  demons,  whose  help 
in  building,  e.g.,  he  compelled.  These  legends  were 
taken  over  by  Islam,  where  the  same  general  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  sorcery  obtained  as  in  Judaism. 
Mohanmiedan  missionaries  often  sell  sentences  from 
the  Koran  as  amulets,  and  indeed  the  entire  book 
serves  such  a  purpose  to  those  who  can  not  read  it, 
being  regarded  as  an  avertive  of  evil  and  a  means 
to  insure  good  fortune. 

Christianity  from  its  beginning  has  been  no  less 
imcompromisingly  opposed  to  sorcery  than  Juda- 
ism; it  has  regarded  these  practises  as  a  turning 
away  from  God  and  as  dealing  with  imgodly  powers. 
Jesus  was  himself  suspected  of  using  sorcery  (Mark 
iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15,  etc.),  to  which  aspersion  he  re- 


plied by  showing  that  this  would  be  dividing  the 
kingdom  of  evil  against  itself.  The  exorcists  of 
Ephesus  used  the  name  of  Jesus  in  their 
5.  In  the  work.  The  episode  of  Simon  (Acts 
Christian  viii.  9  sqq.)  is  instructive,  while  not 
Church,  less  illustrative  of  the  common  estima- 
tion is  the  episode  of  Elymas  in  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.),  who  received  the  rebuke  of  Paul  and 
severe  punishment.  A  center  of  heathen  sorcery 
at  that  time  was  Ephesus,  where  amulets  with  an 
ambiguous  inscription  and  a  representation  of 
Diana  were  sold,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  burning  of  costly  books  dealing  with 
the  art  (Acts  xix.  19).  Distinction  was  made  then 
between  the  wondeivworking  of  the  apostles  and  or- 
dinary magic  (II  Cor.  xii.  12),  though  that  might  be 
misunderstood  as  simple  magic  (Acts  v.  15,  xix.  12) 
and  the  real  connection  lost,  the  conception  passing 
to  the  shadow  and  the  napkins,  etc.,  from  the  per- 
sons of  the  apostles.  So  on  the  confines  of  Chris- 
tianity belief  in  magic  showed  itself  in  the  material- 
icing  of  the  means  of  grace  after  heathen-magical 
methods  of  thought,  in  the  magical  use  of  **  the 
word  of  power  "  and  like  ceremonies.  Of  course,  a 
more  spiritual  and  more  nearly  religious  conception 
inheres  in  Christian  surroundings,  the  divine  powers 
being  supposed  to  work  under  ethical  conditions. 
The  Christian  ritual  and  cultus  were  affected  by  the 
magical  remains  which  inhered  in  the  life  of  the 
peoples  converted  to  this  faith  or  which  came  in 
through  contact  with  heathen  peoples,  though  such 
ideas  were  always  attacked  by  the  Church.  In  the 
early  Church,  Gnosticism  was  a  breeding-point  for 
these  conceptions  and  practises.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  belief  in  witches  had  its  rise  in  the  old  German 
faith  in  spirits.  Even  those  who  combated  the 
effects  of  this  heathen  heritage  showed  themselves 
under  the  spell  of  surviving  superstitions,  and  the 
inquisitors  manifested  more  of  gruesome  zeal  than 
of  wisdom  in  their  measures.  These  errors  w^ere 
due,  however,  rather  to  the  condition  of  the  natural, 
mental,  and  juristic  sciences  than  to  theology.  New 
forms  constantiy  arise,  an  example  of  which  is  Spirit- 
ism (<1'V.),  in  which  direct  opposition  to  Biblical 
commands  is  discernible.  Another  example  of  this 
same  class  of  novelties  is  the  so-called  crystal-ga- 
sing,  while  the  varioiis  phenomena  of  spiritualism, 
hypnotism,  somnambulism,  and  the  like  illustrate 
the  older  sorcery  in  its  connection  with  soothsa3ring 
(see  Magic).  Hardly  less  dangerous  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  suggestion,  even  in  its  relation  to  the 
medical  profession,  though  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Bible  and  prayer.  These  illustra- 
tions show  that  danger  of  lapse  into  sorcery  is  not 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.    See  SuPERSTrriON. 

(C.  VON  Orelli.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Much  of  the  literature  under  Comparattys 
Rsuozon;  Magic;  Shamanism;  •Superstition;  and 
Witchcraft  will  be  found  pertinent.  Consult  further: 
W.  Mannhart*  Zati>erolaube  und  Oeheimuiasen  im  Sjritoel 
der  Jahrhunderte,  Leipsic,  1S90;  J.  Diesenbach,  Beaesaen- 
heit,  Zavberei  und  Hexenfabeln,  Frankfort.  1893;  F.  Dela- 
croix, Lea  Proc^  de  aorcellerie  au  xvixi.  aiicle^  Paris,  1804; 
J.  Reisnault.  La  SorceUerie,  Paris,  1897;  T.  Witton  Da  vies, 
Magie,  DivinaHon,  and  Demonology  among  the  Htbrewa 
and  their  Neighboura,  Fidinburgh.  1898;  E.  Pauls.  Zau- 
henoeaen  und  Hexenvoahn  am  Niederrhein,  DOsseldoxf, 
1898;  I.  Bertrand,  La  SorceUerie,  Paris,  1899;  E.  Gilbert, 
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la  flaiila  •uottHH  I 
Sfip,  Oriaa  inU  Orcidrntt  KapiUt  abcr  drr  ATocAnilf  <(<r 
Kalvr  Zaiinrvtrk  und  Heztnictitn  in  offir  und  luiuer  Zeil. 
Bcriin.  1903;  E.  Cntwley.  Tlu  Tree  o{  Lijt,  pp.  SO,  79, 
1»-ZM.  London.  1905;  L.  R.  FameU.  £rafulton  of  Rt- 
teufi.  LondoD,  1905:  H.  A.  Juood,  7Ae  I'A<vrv  »/  VibA- 
n^lt  ononptf  3du1A  A/riutn  flaiioa.  Cape  Town,  1907; 
A.  Abl.  />u  ApoU^  da  Apultjut  von  Afadaura  und  du 
mnij  Zavbrrri.  Oiessea.  190S;  A.  Bertholet,  RrtiffioHM- 
tnstuAlHeta  LnitiuJi.  pp.  lAO  iiqq.,  TQbiogen.  1008; 
W.  (Uizid.  AOiitdUcAt  Zaiiberei.  DartlrUu-no  drr  allindi- 
Kka  WiHucAop/rr.  AnuUnlain,  1008;  K.  Frank.  Babn- 
biuKAf  Btuchtr^-ymwrtlieti.  Lg^psic,  leOS;  J.  E.  Hamson. 
fWqMnma  (u  M<  .S/Wv  o/  <?r«l^  RrliBian.  2d  ed.,  Cam- 
bndcc  1908  (containa  much  on  avertive  procfdurel;  T. 
&lienuHiia.  Griachixke  ZaubrrpQpj/ri  und  dot  Oemrinde- 
od  Dankftha  in  /.  KlmenAritJt.  Leipaic.  1900;  I.  King, 
rif  DeBtd^pm^M  of  Rtliffion^  A  Study  in  Anihropolon 
aiiSuciat  Piydulon.  New  York,  ISIU. 


APOSrOLORUM  or  SAIICTORUK 
(Lai.,  "  Lota  of  the  apostles  "  or  "  eajnte  "}:  A 
ne&Qg  of  (oret«lliiig  the  Future  by  opening  the  Bible 
H  isodom,  the  p&ssage  on  which  the  eye  firat  lights 
bang  takeD  aa  an  admonition  of  the  deity  in  r^ard 
to  the  problem  prompting  such  means  of  divination. 
Tbe  tenn  is  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate  of 
ieU  i.  26  and  Col.  i.  12,  and  the  usage  is  wide- 
ffttad.  pagaB  Rome  thus  consulting  Vei^l,  Islam 
tlie  Koran,  and  China  the  sayings  of  Confucius. 
While  rejeclJiig  divination  nith  pagan  writings,  tbo 
Qiristiaiis  employed  the  Bible  for  this  purpose  (cf. 
.4uguBtiae's  account  of  his  conversion.  Confetiumee, 
nn.,  xii.  29-30,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser.,  1. 
127-128),  dee[nte  the  disapproval  of  Church  Fathers 
(d,  Augustine,  Eput.,  Iv.  37,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
1  «r.,  i.  315;  Jerame  on  Jonah  i.).  It  became  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  days  of  Gregory  of  Toura 
(Rid.  Franamim.  iv.  16,  v.  14,  49),  although  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  synods  of  Vannea  (4S5] ,  Agde  (506) , 
Oriiuig  (511),  and  Auxerre  (between  570  and  500), 
M  wea  M  by  Gregory  the  Great  {BpiM.,  ix.  204,  xi. 
33).  The  Carolingian  l^islation  agwnst  the  tortet 
■pottobrum  (cf.  MGH,  Leg.,  sectio  iii.,  part  1,  p. 
U)  vu  reenforccd,  partly  on  the  basis  of  Lev.  xix. 
2S,  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church,  yet  the  sys- 
tem W  official  Banction  in  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  lashops  elect  (cf.  e.g.,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Gem  ^niifieum  Anglorum,  i.  214,  219.  ete.).  Greek 
Bmnk!  made  a  similar  use  of  "  The  Sayings  of  the 
Fathm  "  while  the  humanists  returned  to  Vergil. 

Thwe  were  a  number  of  minor  waya  of  consulting 
tbe  (ortM  apotUdonim,  and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
lot-books  circulated  throughout  Christendom.  In 
more  recent  times  Pietism  especially  affected  di- 
finadou  by  the  Bible;  and  it  is  still  practised  in 
muy  places.  (Cf.  also  Divination,  III.;  Lots, 
flcasEw  Use  OF.)  (E.  VON  DobschOti.) 

AauonmArin:    Boiida  the  liuraturfl  under  Diyihatioh, 

Dnolt.   H.  Wmnefi-ld.  So^a  Sangailmta.  Bonn,  lSa7; 

F.  CmkI.   WtAnaeltIm:    UriprOntt,  firducAi.  und  Abir- 

Ihiitat.  Bertm,  ISdZ:   P.  Rocquaia,  La  SorU  da  minU  on 

dn  apHrrm,  pp.  457  »q(|..  Paris,  ISSO;   R.  Heim,  Iruanta- 

mala  wvica  Graca-Latina.  leipsis,  IS03:   J.  R.  Harris, 

a  Aj'^tnean  Jountai  of  PkOBlami.  ix.  SS;  idma.  in  JovrTiai 

ifT>ieoUiaital  Stadia,  iL  1.  pp.  7-8;  idem,  Tht  Annolalori 

tfCoda  Baa,  pp.  45  iqq.,  London,  IBOl. 

SOTES,  so'ter:     Pope  c.  166-174.     According  to 

Hegeaippus  (in  Eusebius.  H{»t.  eai.,  IV.,  xxii.)  and 

Irenffus  IHrrr.,  III.,  iii.  3)  Soter  was  successor  of 

AcicetuE.  but  the  papal  llata  make  him  follow  Piua. 

~     ' '   9  iBUt.  ecd.,  TV.,  ziz.)  makes  his  episco- 


pate reach  from  the  ninth  to  the  sevent«;ntli  year 
of  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  "  Libcrian  Catalogue" 
gives  him  a  pontificate  of  nine  years,  three  months, 
andtwodays;  Lipsiusassignsashi3dateslG6(167)- 
174  (175).  A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Corin- 
thian Dionysius  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  cccl.,  IV.,  xxtii.) 
makes  Soter  revive  an  old  custom  and  send  a 
hortatory  letter  to  the  Corinthians  which  Harnuek 
identifies  with  the  eo-called  II  Clement.  A  late 
tradition  makes  Soter  one  of  the  earliest  writing 
opponents  of  Montanism.  (.4.  Hauck.) 

BiBuooRApni:  LSier  pontificalia,  cd.  Momnnen  in  MGH. 
Gat.  rxint.  Rom.,  i  (IMS8I,  10;  JaS«,  Rniala,  i.  9;  K,  A. 
Upaiui,  Chronoloait  der  rDmiarhrn  Bixhafc.  p.  86,  Itiel, 
ISflB;  J.  Langen,  OtttliichU  der  Tl>miKhtn  Kirche,  i.  152 
aqq.;  T.  Zabo,  in  F^tTxhwvn  iw  OcKt-idUe  drs  nnOtt- 
lammlliclim  Kantau.  v.  St  aqq..  LaipuD.  1892;  Hamusk. 
LiUiralur.  i.  589.  ii.  1,  pp.  440  aqq.;  idem,  in  TU,  liii 
(189G),  4S-49;  Bower,  Popu,  i.  14;  PlatJnn,  Popu,  i.  31- 
32;  DCB.  iv.  721-722. 

SOTERIOLOGY. 

Definilion  (|  1). 

RfllatioD  to  Medintion  (t  2). 

Relation  to  Christ's  Fmphetical  Work  ({  3). 

RcbtioD  V  tbo  Atnnemenl  ((  4). 

Relation  to  Juslificatioa  (i  G). 

Relatioa  to  Christ's  Kingly  Office  (t  Bl. 

Bununary  (1  7). 

Soteriology  is  that  branch  of  Christian  theology 
which  treats  of  the  work  of  the  Savior ;  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  so  far  as  such  salvation  has  been 
wrought  out  by  the  second  pieraon  in  the  Trinity. 
It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Christology 
(q.v.),  which  treats  solely  of  the  per- 

I,  Oefini-  son  of  the  Redeemer- — his  incarnation, 
tion.  his  divinity,  and  his  humanity,  and 
the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
in  his  single  and  perfect  personality.  Yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  always,  that  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  soteriological  work  must  be  based  on 
right  views,  antecedently  obtained  and  established, 
respecting  the  Christ  as  he  is  in  himself — the  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  savior  of  men.  Sot«riology 
does  not  include  tbe  concurrent  work  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  other  spheres,  such  as  creation,  or  providence, 
or  moral  administration.  Nor  does  it  include  those 
aspects  of  salvation  which  involve,  on  the  one  side, 
the  elective  purpose  and  love  of  the  Father,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  interior  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
application  of  saving  grace.  While  the  Son  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Father  in  the  original  plan  of  ro- 
demption  and  in  the  selection  of  those  in  whom  that 
plan  becomes  effectual  (sec  Phedestination),  his 
specific  work  lies  rather  in  the  execution  of  that 
plan,  and  in  the  actual  securing  of  redemption  to 
all  who  bcUeve,  While,  again,  the  Son  is  concerned 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conviction  of  sinners, 
and  in  bringing  them,  through  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  tbe  salva- 
tion provided  (see  Holt  Spirit),  his  primary  work 
is  rather  tbe  provision  itself  on  which,  as  a  diWne 
foundation,  this  subsequent  work  of  spiritual  resto- 
ration must  be  based.  The  Father  creates,  pre- 
serves, governs,  plans,  elects,  as  introductory;  the 
Spirit  enlightens,  educates,  sanctifies,  and  completes 
tbe  saving  process  in  the  individual  soul;  the  Son, 
acting  as  intermediate,  represents,  reveals,  instruote, 
atones  for  idn,  placates  law,  and  lays  a  foundation 
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in  justice,  whereby,  under  an  economy  of  grace, 
every  one  who  believes  in  him,  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  concurring,  may  be  saved. 

The  most  general  conception  of  this  specific  work 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  term  media- 
tion (see  Mediator).     His  peculiar  mission  is  to 
interpose,  in  the  temper  of  grace  and 

2.  Relation  for  the  purpose  of  both  forensic  and 
to  Media-  spiritual  reconciliation,  between  man 

tion.  as  a  sinner,  and  the  Deity  against  whom 
man  has  offended,  with  whom  he  is 
morally  at  variance.  As  a  mediator,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  Man  (qq.v.),  was  amply 
qualified,  both  by  inherent  endowment  and  through 
official  appointment;  and  in  his  work  of  mediation, 
he  is  actually  successful  in  removing  alienation, 
in  restoring  the  lost  harmony  between  God  and  the 
sinner,  and  in  securing  to  man  a  complete  and  blessed 
and  eternal  at-one-ment  with  his  heavenly  Father. 
This  generic  work  of  mediation  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  Calvinistic  theologians  under  the  three 
specific  forms  indicated  in  the  terms  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  (see  Jesus  Christ,  Threefold  Office  of). 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  distribution  is 
in  all  respects  desirable;  whether,  by  the  division 
of  the  one  work  into  these  three  parts  or  offices, 
our  sense  of  the  essential  unity  of  that  work  is  not 
impaired;  and  whether  the  underlying  idea  of  me- 
diation is  not  weakened  by  such  multiplicity  of 
particular  functions  and  relations  (J.  J.  van  Oos- 
terzee.  Christian  Dogmatica,  §  cviii..  New  York,  1874). 
Is  this  central  idea  adequately  expressed  in  these 
three  forms?  Do  they  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  underlying  conception?  And,  where  the 
distribution  is  made,  are  these  three  offices  always 
kept  in  their  proportionate  place,  and  severally  in- 
vested with  their  proper  dignity  and  value  in  the 
one  mediatorial  work?  Whatever  answer  may  be 
given  to  these  questions  on  exegetical  or  specula- 
tive grounds,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  reject- 
ing an  analytic  presentation  which  has  gained  such 
definite  expression  in  current  evangelical  creeds 
(Heidelberg  Catechism,  Ans.  31 ;  Westminister  Con- 
fession, chap,  viii.)  and  has  been  so  extensively 
adopted  as  a  regulative  guide  in  modem  theology. 

Studying  soteriology  in  this  triple  aspect,  there 

appears  first  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Savior, 

as  including  that  entire  revelation  of  saving  truth 

which  he,  as  the  divine  Logos,  came 

3.  Relation  among  men  to  make.  All  religious, 
to  Christ's  and  especially  all  inspired,  teachers 
Prophetical  who  were  prior  to  him  as  revealers  of 

Work,  sacred  doctrine  or  duty,  were  only 
messengers  to  prepare  the  way  before 
him;  and  all  who  followed  after  had  it  as  their  mis- 
sion simply  to  elucidate  and  expand  what  he  taught. 
Christ  was  the  one  perfect  Logos,  in  virtue  both  of 
his  eternal  relationship  within  the  Trinity  (see  Trin- 
ity) and  of  his  specific  appointment  as  the  Word 
of  the  Godhead  to  man.  In  him  resided  all  the  qual- 
ifications requisite  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this 
prophetical  work,  and  from  him  came  in  highest 
form,  and  with  most  commanding  power,  all  the 
truth  which  man  needs  to  know  in  order  to  his  sal- 
vation. This  prophetical  function  may  be  subdi- 
vided  into   direct   and   indirect — direct   teaching 


through  the  formal  enunciation  of  saving  truths, 
and  indirect  teaching  through  the  superadded  power 
of  example  and  personality.  Christ,  as  teacher  and 
prophet,  becomes  an  enduring  pattern  also.  In 
himiself,  as  well  as  in  his  message,  was  light;  and 
the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  It  may  be  queried, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  inclination 
of  Evangelical  Protestantism  to  exalt  the  priestly 
work  of  our  Lord  as  central,  this  prophetical  mis- 
sion has  not  been  relatively  too  much  ignored,  and, 
more  specificaUy,  whether  the  Biblical  view  of  him 
as  the  true  norm  and  example  of  our  humanity  has 
not  been  surrendered  too  much  to  the  uses  of  those 
who  altogether  reject  his  priestly  character  and 
mission. 

Concerning  this  priestly  function,  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (see  Atonb- 
ment;  Calvinism,  §  5;  Jesus  Christ,  Threefold 
Office  of;  Pmest,  Priesthood;  Sacrifice). 
The  essential  fact  in  the  case  is  the  voluntary  and 
vicarious  surrender  of  himself  by  our  Lord  as  a  sac- 
rifice before  God  for  sinners,  on  account  of  their  sin, 
and  in  order  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  secure  the  recon- 
ciliation and  restoration  of  man  as  sinful  to  God. 
As  a  sacrifice,  Christ  was  inherently  and  judicially 
perfect,  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot; 
as  a  priest,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
sacrificial  work  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged;  and 
his  administration  of  the  priestly  office  was  volun- 
tary, official,  and  acceptable.  In  him  both  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  peculiar  priesthood  of 
Melchisedec  were  singularly  blended.  He  was,  in 
his  own  person,  the  absolute  culmination  of  the 
priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetic  order  and  idea.  As 
priest  and  as  sacrifice  he  was  perfect. 

That  this  vicarious  intervention  and  offering  of 
himself  in  behalf  of  sinners  and  for  sin  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Savior,  is 
too  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  to  be 
4.  Relation  questioned  by  any  who  receive  its  tes- 
to  the  timony  in  the  case  as  conclusive.  The 
Atonement  exigencies  of  that  moral  government 
against  which  the  sinner  had  rebelled, 
the  requisitions  of  justice  as  an  eternal  principle  in 
the  Deity,  and  the  needs  of  the  soul  itself  in  order 
to  its  spiritual  recovery,  alike  required — as  the  Bible 
in  multiplied  ways  asserts — such  a  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, even  unto  death,  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer. 
Without  this,  mediation  would  have  been  both  in- 
admissible and  ineffectual  (see  Satisfaction.  For 
differing  views  on  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  see  Atonement).  Whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  believers  as  to  either  the  nature  or  the 
extent  and  scope  of  this  sacrificial  work  of  Christ, 
all  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  fact  itself  as  both 
unquestionable  and  vital.  That  the  Lord  suffered 
as  well  as  taught,  and  that  he  suffered  on  account 
of  sin  and  in  order  to  save  men  from  it,  and  that 
through  his  suffering  men  are  actually  saved  from 
both  the  condemnation  and  the  power  of  evil,  and 
that  this  salvation  is  immediate  and  certain,  and 
will  be  complete  at  last — these  are  the  great  facts 
of  grace  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
system,  and  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all 
Evangelical  hope. 

Justification  (q.v.)  is  the  divine  act  of  pardoning 
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sin,  and  accepting  sinners  as  if  they  were  righteous, 
on  the  ground  generically  of  all  that  Christ  has  done 
in  the  muniLa  triplex  of  mediation,  and 
S  Relation  specifically  on  the  ground  of  what  he 
to  Jnstifi-  has  suffered  as  well  as  done  in  our  be- 
half as  our  great  high  priest  and  sacri- 
fice. To  accept  the  sinner  as  if  he  were 
righteous,  and  to  adopt  him  (see  Adoption)  into 
the  family  of  God,  and  make  him  an  heir  of  spiritual 
priTileges  and  blessings,  without  requiring  from 
him  repentance,  and  return  to  loyalty,  as  conditions, 
and  with  no  provision  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
legal  penalties  incurred  by  his  sin,  would  be  an  un- 
worthy transaction.  The  only  adequate  warrant 
for  such  acceptance  and  adoption  must  be  found, 
Dot  in  any  worthiness  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man  or  any  merit  seen  in  his  life,  nor  even  in  his 
faith  and  repentance  viewed  as  concomitants  or 
consequences,  but  in  the  mediatorial,  and  especially 
in  the  sacrificial,  work  of  Christ. 

The  kingly  office  of  the  Savior  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  his  broad  work  of  mediation.    He  is  king 
because  be  has  been  prophet  and  priest;  he  is  also 
king  inherently,  as  divine.    His  king- 
6.  Rdation  dom  commences  in  the  believing  heart, 
t9  Chrifft  and  is  essentially  spiritual:    it  is  an 
Kinglj      authority  exercised  in  love,  and  for 
Office,      the  purpose  of  salvation.    His  church, 
as  composed  of  those  who  have  thus 
■abmitted  to  him  personally,  is  his  gracious  empire; 
and  over  that  empire  he  is  the  supreme  head,  every- 
vbere  and  always.    This  kingdom  was  founded  by 
him  before  his  earthly  advent;  it  has  been  extended 
through  many  lands  and  centuries  by  his  grace  and 
power;   it  ^ill  continue  to  increase,  through  the 
•gency  of  the  forces  now  incorporated  in  it,  until  it 
hi8  filled  the  earth.    The  notion,  that,  as  a  kingdom 
d  love,  it  will  ere  long  be  supplanted  by  a  kingdom 
d  power,  in  which  Christ  wiH  visibly  appear  as  an 
earthly  monarch,  subduing  his  enemies  by  irresisti- 
ble strength,  and  exalting  his  saints  with  him  to  a 
species  of  temporal  domination  (see  Millennium, 
Millekarianism),  is  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
Bejond  this  earthly  empire  of  the  Lord  as  already 
defined,  may  be  discerned  his  princely  exaltation 
even  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  be  ad- 
vocate and  intercessor  for  his  people.    This  advo- 
cacy and  intercession  are  to  continue  until  all  who 
are  his  are  finally  brought  together  with  him  into 
what  is  literally  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  specific  func- 
tions or  offices  of  Christ  to  the  underlying  idea  of 
mediation,  in  one  view  may  be  com- 
7.  Snamitry.  prehended  the  full  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion as  wrought  out  by  him  in  behalf 
of  man.  There  is  indeed  a  subjective  soteriology, 
which  includes  especially  the  work  wrought  within 
the  soul  of  man  by  the  Savior  through  his  spirit,  and 
vhkh  is  expressed  in  the  terms  regeneration  and 
anetifieation.  But  objective  soteriology,  which  is 
here  under  consideration,  is  summed  up  rather  in  the 
tiiple  phrase  of  Aquinas — CkrUtus  legidator,  sacerdoSf 
'».  To  the  Protestant  mind  it  is  pictiired  forth  es- 
KntiaOy  in  the  term  justification,  which,  equally  with 
RS^neratJon  and  sanctification,  shows  wherein  the 
<fiTine  advation  consists.  E.  D.  Morris. 


Bibuoorapbt:  The  place  of  the  topic  in  B3r8tematic  theo'- 
ogy  is  discussed  in  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  TAeo- 
logical  Eneyclopwiia  and  Methodohgy,  pp.  456-457,  New 
York,  1894;  and  in  A.  Cave,  Introduction  to  Theolooif,  oon* 
suit  Index  under  "  Salvation,  Doctrine  of,"  Edinburgh, 
1896.  The  subject  hardly  needs  a  separate  bibliography, 
being  a  topic  treated  in  practically  all  works  on  systematic 
theology  (see  Dooma,  Dogmatics;  e.g.,  Shedd,  ii.  353- 
587.  iii.  400-470;  Hodge,  ii.  455-608),  which  usually  pro- 
vide abundant  references  to  literature.  Moreover,  relevant 
literature  is  noted  under  the  articles  to  which  reference 
ii  made  in  the  text,  especially  under  Atonsmxmt,  and 
Satufaction. 

SOTO,  sd'td,  DOMINGO  DE :  Spanish  Dominican ; 
b.  at  S^ovia  (45  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid)  1494;  d.  at 
Salamanca  Nov.  15,  1560.  Educated,  after  a  youth 
of  poverty  which  obliged  him  to  begin  as  a  sacristan 
in  the  village  of  Ochando,  at  Alcala  and  Paris,  he 
became,  in  1520,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
former  university,  gaining  a  reputation  as  an  op- 
ponent of  nominalism.  At  this  same  period  he  also 
began  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  **  Dialectics  " 
(Salamanca,  1544),  "  Physics  "  (1545),  and  "  Cate- 
gories "  (Venice,  1583),  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  his  own  SummulcB  (Salamanca,  152^,  abridged  ed., 
1539  and  often).  Determining  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic life,  he  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Burgos 
in  1524,  being  professed  in  the  following  year  and 
taking  the  name  Domingo  instead  of  his  baptismal 
Francisco.  He  now  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Burgos  until  1532,  when  he  returned  to  Sala- 
manca as  professor  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He 
was  an  important  figure  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  maintained  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  did  not  teach  assurance  of  grace,  likewise 
defending  Thomistic  teachings  regarding  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  justification,  predestination, 
good  works,  etc.,  these  controversies  also  bearing 
fruit  in  his  De  natura  et  gratia  libri  tres  (Venice, 
1547)  and  .A  poZo^  .  .  .  decertUvdine  gratia  {1547), 
When,  in  1547,  the  council  was  transferred  to  Bo- 
logna, de  Soto  returned  to  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
who  made  him  his  confessor,  and  in  1549  appointed 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Segovia.  Not  only  was  the 
latter  honor  declined,  but  in  1550  de  Soto  resigned 
his  post  of  confessor  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  became  prior.  About  this 
time  he  ^Tote  his  anti-Protestant  CommerUarii  in 
epiatolam  Paxdi  ad  Romanos  (Antwerp,  1550),  and 
he  also  sought  to  allay  the  controversy  between 
Sepulveda  and  Las  Casas  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  American  aborigines.  In  1552  he  resumed 
teaching  at  Salamanca,  but  in  1556  he  returned  to 
his  monastery  and  was  again  chosen  prior.  His 
chief  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
De  ratione  tegendi  et  detegendi  secretum  (Salamanca, 
1551);  De  justiHa  et  jure  libri  septem  (1556);  In 
quartum  librum  Sententiarum  commentaria,  sive  de 
scuramentis  (2  vols.,  1557-60) ;  and  the  still  unedited 
De  ratione  promtUgandi  Evangelium  and  In  primam 
partem  Sancti  ThomcB  et  in  utramque  secundam  covnr 
mentarii.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bxbuographt:  N.  Antraius,  Bibliotheea  Hxtpania,  i.  255- 
258,  Rome,  1672;  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  £:chard,  Scriptorea  or- 
dinit  pradicatorwn,  ii.  171  sqq.,  Paris,  1721;  N.  Paulus, 
D.  Soto  und  die  Beichte  in  NUrnberg,  in  Der  Katholik, 
1899,  i.  282-288;  G.  HofTmann.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fides 
implieita  innerhaJb  der  ktUholiechen  Kirchet  pp.  227-230, 
Leipsio,  1903;  KL,  xi.  530-531. 
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SOTO,  PETRUS  DE:  Spanish  Dominican;  b. 
at  Ck)rdova  about  1500;  d.  at  Trent  Apr.  20,  1563. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca  in 
1518  and  quickly  attained  a  reputation  aa  a  rigid 
and  learned  Thomist.  Charles  V.  made  him  his 
confessor,  but  his  order  appointed  him  vicar  for  the 
Netherlands,  and  later  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  newly  founded  seminary  of  Dillingen, 
where  he  wrote  his  catechetical  InstUuHonea  Chria- 
HancB  (Augsburg,  1548),  Methodua  confeuianiSf  aive 
dodrincB  pieUUisque  ChrUtiancB  epitome  (Dillingen, 
1553),  Compendium  doctrina  CcUhoUcas  (Antwerp, 
1556),  and  Tractatus  de  institulione  aacerdotum  qui 
8ub  epiacapie  animarum  curam  gerunt,  aive  manuale 
dericorum  (Dillingen,  1558),  the  latter  his  chief 
work.  His  Aaaertio  Catholicca  fidei  circa  articuloa 
confeaaionia  (Antwerp,  1552)  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Johann  Brenx  (q.v.),  thus  occasion- 
ing his  Defenaio  CathoUccB  car^eaaionia  et  acholiorum 
circa  confeaaionem  (1557).  De  Soto  later  accom- 
panied Philip  II.  to  England,  where  Mary  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  but  on  the 
queen's  death  in  1558  he  returned  to  Dillingen.  In 
1561  Pius  IV.  siunmoned  him  to  Trent,  where  he 
bravely  defended  the  sacramental  nature  of  the 
priesthood  and  episcopal  rights,  but  died  before  the 
council  adjourned.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  £ohard,  ScriptorM  ordinit 
priBdicatorum,  ii.  183  tqq.,  PaiiB,  1721;  KL,  xL  631^632. 

SOUL  AND  SPIRIT,  BIBLICAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF. 

Biblioal  Tenns  (S  1). 

Distinction  Between  Soul  and  Spirit  (f  2). 

Pauline  Doctrine  (i  3). 

Spirit,  Divine  and  Human  (S  4). 

Origin  of  Soul  and  Spirit  (i  6). 

Consequences  of  Sin  (i  6). 

Bearing  on  Peraonali^  of  Jesus  (§  7). 

**  Spirit  " — ^in  classical  Greek,  pneuma,  like  the 
Hebr.  nia/i^-denotes  not  merely  the  breath  as  syn^ 
bol  of  life  but  also  life  itself  in  distinction  from 
aiyma.  The  soul  (Goth.  8aiuxi2a,  Hebr.  nepheahy  Gk. 
paychif  Lat.  anima)  signifies  in  general  the  life  as  it 

animates  the  individual  material  oiv 

z.  Biblical  ganism  which  is  the  medium  of  its 

Terms,      action.   Both  spirit  and  soul  are  applied 

to  man  (Job  x.  12;  Ps.  xxxii.  2; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  8;  cf.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  15,  Ex.  i.  5), 
and  also  to  animals  (Eccl.  iii.  19  sqq.;  Gen.  vi.  17, 
vii.  15,  22;  Ps.  civ.  30;  Gen.  i.  20,  30;  Job.  xii.  10; 
Rev.  viii.  9).  The  animal  nepheah  is  identical  with 
the  animal  body.  ''  Spirit  "  indicates  that  the  crea- 
ture originates  in  and  is  bound  to  God  (Ps.  civ.  29; 
Job.  xxxiv.  14  sqq.;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  5,  9,  10;  Rev. 
xi.  11).  The  Old  but  not  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  the  nepheah  of  God  (Lev.  xxvi.  11;  Judges  x.  16; 
Isa.  xlii.  1).  Soul  and  spirit  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously  (cf.  Gen.  xlv.  27  with  Ps.  cxix.  176; 
I  Sam.  XXX.  12  with  I  Kings  xvii.  21,  22;  Ps.  cxlvi. 
4  with  Gen.  xxxv.  18).  The  Septuagint  never  trans- 
lates nepheah  by  pneumay  ruah  very  rarely  by  paychi 
(cf.  Gen.  xli.  8;  Ex.  xxxv.  21).  Sdma  and  pneuma 
(cf .  I  Cor.  vii.  34)  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  are 
aarx  and  pneuma;  not  aarx  but  aOma  is  opposed  to 
paychSj  hence  aarx  and  pneuma,  aOma  and  paychi 
are  the  proper  opposites;  pneuma  and  paydiS  are 
interrelated  as  are  aarx  and  aOma,    Soul  and  spirit 


are  not  seldom  sharply  distinguished — not  merely 
in  point  of  view  (Wendt).  (1)  Dying  is  a  giving 
up  of  the  pneuma  and  of  the  paychi,  but  it  is  never 
said  that  the  spirit,  but  only  that  the  soul,  dies  or 
is  killed  (Judges  xvi.  16;  Matt.  x.  28;  Mark  xiv. 
34).  (2)  Pneuma  and  paychi  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  reference  to  sensation  and  impulse, 
knowledge  and  self-consciousness  (Matt.  xi.  29; 
I  Ck>r.  xvi.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  47),  but  only  the  soul  is 
the  subject  of  willing  and  desire,  inclination  and 
aversion  (Deut.  xii.  20;  I  Sam.  ii.  16;  Job  xziii. 
13;  Prov.  xxi.  10;  Isa.  xxvi.  8;  Micah  vii.  1),  and 
of  redemption  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17;  Matt.  xvi.  26;  cf., 
however,  I  Cor.  v.  5;  I  Pet.  iv.  6).  Consciousness, 
perception,  and  willing  are  indeed  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  the  heart,  but  when  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  hidden  state  to  which  these  feelings  be- 
long, soul  and  spirit  are  used  (see  Heabt,  Bibucal 
Usage).  (3)  The  dead  are  designated  as  spirits 
(Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  Acts  xxiii.  8-9;  Heb.  xii.  23; 
I  Pet.  iii.  19;  cf-..  however.  Rev.  vi.  9).  (4)  Most 
important  of  all,  nepheah  and  paychi  refer  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  subject  of  life,  while  ruah  and  pneuma 
are  never  used  of  the  subject  as  individual. 

As  an  independent  subject,  pneuma  is  alwajrs 
something  other  than  the  hiunan  spirit.    The  dis- 
tinction depends  on  the  original  difference  in  terms: 
spirit  is  the  condition,  soul  the  mani- 
2.  Distinc-  festation,  of  life.     Whatever  belongs 
tion  Between  to  the  spirit  belongs  to  the  soul  also, 

Soul  and  but  not  everything  that  belongs  to  the 
Spirit  soul  belongs  to  the  spirit.  It  does  not 
suffice  to  speak  of  the  inner  being  of 
man,  now  as  spirit,  now  as  soul;  one  must  regard 
the  spirit  as  the  principle  of  the  soul,  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  included  in  but  not  identical  with 
the  individual.  Spirit  may  be  distinguished  but 
not  separated  from  the  soul.  Body  and  spirit  are 
not  two  poles  between  which  is  the  soul.  Since  the 
soul  includes  the  spirit  as  part  of  itself,  it  may  be 
called  spirit.  The  soul  may  sin  and  die,  but  the 
spirit,  as  a  divine  principle  having  its  source  in  God, 
can  neither  sin  nor  die.  The  human  soul  is  indeed 
bound  to  corporeality,  yet  it  survives  death  because 
it  possesses  the  Spirit  of  God  as  its  immanent  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  loss  of  the  body  caused  by  death 
will  in  those  who  share  in  the  consummation  give 
place  to  a  redeemed  corporeality  (I  Cor.  xv.  42  sqq.; 
Rev.  vi.  9).  The  occasion  for  a  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit  lies  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  difference  between  the  actual  man  and  his  di- 
vine destination  (cf.  Plato's  distinction  between  a 
rational  and  an  irrational,  a  mortal  and  an  immor- 
tal division  (E.  Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy, 
pp.  413  sqq.,  London,  1888).  To  understand  this 
one  has  but  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  spirit  for  man, 
and  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  indeed  wherever  life  is, 
but  man  possesses  this  in  a  unique  degree  (Gen.  i. 
26-27,  ii.  19-20;  cf.  Eccles.  iii.  19-21),  since  he 
alone  is  conscious  of  dependence  upon  God.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him — ^the  principle  of  his 
true  life — ^which  gives  him  his  special  relation  to 
other  creatures  and  to  God  and  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  his  consciousness  and  will. 

Here  then  arises  the  question  whether  the  Spirit 
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of  God  18  an  immanence  of  God  (cf.  John  xiv.  23; 
Rom.  viii.  0  sqq.;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  WeiMogung 
mmd  EffyUungf  i.  17  sqq.,  Nordlingen,  1841),  or  a 
created  spirit  (cf.  Job  xxxii.  8,  xxxiii. 
5-  Pftnline  4).    According  to  the  New  Testament, 
Doctrine,    the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  be- 
lievers is  always  distingtushed  from  the 
spirit  of  the  bdiever  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  16).    Two  views 
of  the  Pauline  psychology  are:  (1)  That  Paul  knows 
DO  pneuma  ci  the  natural  man  (Holsten,  Weiss, 
Hcrftcmann) ;  (2)  that  he  knows  such  a  pneuma,  but 
not  as  divine  or  related  to  God  (Lttdermann,  Pflei- 
derer).    The  Scriptures,  however,  leave  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  unanswered.    Holsten's  view  rests  on  a  dual- 
istic  oonoeption  of  the  opposition  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  (see  Flesh),  as  the  opposition  of  the  finite 
and  infinite,  where  spirit  is  identical  with  the  in- 
finite.   But  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  pneuma  is  that 
of  a  divine  principle  of  life,  related  to  the  human 
spirit.     LOdermann  and  Pfleiderer  abandon  Hol- 
fltcn's  position  and  recognise  a  Pauline  pneuma  ton 
mnArdpoUf  but  their  theory  is  neither  clearer  nor 
more  aceeptable.     Lttdermann  conceives   of  the 
pnatma  as  a  substantial  subject  for  the  notis,  not 
to  be  interchanged  with  the  psychi;  no  substance 
is,  however,  suppoeable  which  is  not  identical  with 
sooie  human  power.    Pfleiderer  admits  that  Paul 
knows  of  a  pneuma  alongside  of  the  sarx  {Paul%ni8~ 
WMM,  3d  ed.,  p.  215).     He  appears  to  regard  the 
fmeuma  as  the  general  divine  spirit  of  life — ^the  Old 
Testament  nephesh,  identical  with  the  psychS,    But 
when  he  conceives  it  as  the  indifferent  substratum 
both  of  the  nous  and  of  the  sarx,  without  relation  to 
God,  he  is  at  odds  with  the  apostle.    According  to 
Wcias,  God  recognises  no  pneuma  which  belongs  to 
man  by  nature,  for  he  always  thinks  of  the  peychS 
as  in  immediate  unity  with  the  sarx,  hence  the  psychi 
can  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  bodily  life  independent  of 
the  higher  qnritual  life.    H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Lehr- 
huA  der  neutestmaentUchen  Theologie,  ii.  15  sqq., 
Lopac,  1897)  maintains  that  according  to  Paul 
there  is  no  natural  pneuma  in  man;  if  Paul  appears 
to  teach  the  contrs^,  this  is  due  to  use  of  popular 
inatead  of  exact  language.    It  may,  however,  be  de- 
daied  that  P^  knew  of  a  pneuma  tou  anthriypou, 
tittt  the  pneuma  hagion  never  takes  the  place  of  oiur 
^irit,  or  fills  in  a  cleft  caused  by  sin.    The  psyckir 
hm  d.  Jude  19  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  human 
jnmsia,  but  to  tiie  Holy  Spirit  of  redemption  (cf . 
Rom.  riii.  9,  11,  14,  16;  I  Cor.  ii.  3-1).    Regenera- 
tion, due  to  the  ''  outpouring  of  the  Spirit "  (Isa. 
xfiv.  J-l;  Joel  ii.  2^29;  John  iii.  5-6;   Titus  iii. 
S),  is  the  self-appropriation  of  God's  grace  through 
the  BxAy  Spirit  in  relation  to  our  spirits.    Moreover, 
the  Spirit  assures  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of 
God. 

Tlie  wgknt  of  man  is  Crod's  Spirit— spirit  of  God's 

Spirits-only  so  far  as  it  is  of  like  nature  with  this; 

it  is  not  then  strictly  created  "  out 

4.  Spiriti    of  nothing,"  nor  an  emanation,  nor  an 

Mne  and  induaa  in  corpore  SpirUus  divini,  ut 

Hnman.     iia    dicam,    particula     (Oehler),     yet 

this   last   is  nearest  the  truth.    The 

Spirit  of  God  entering  the  human  organism  begets 

the  aoni  which  therefore  bears  and  propagates  the 


imperishable  because  divine  power  of  life.  The  con- 
nection of  the  human  spirit,  which  is  thus  the  ground 
of  the  human  soul,  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  one  of 
essential  fellowship  of  spirit  with  spirit.  The  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  spirit  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  nature  of  man. 
The  Scriptures  do  indeed  contain  trichotomy  (not 
that  of  Plato,  however),  resting  on  the  experience 
of  sin  and  salvation  (I  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  iv.  12), 
but  this  does  not  exclude  a  decisive  dichotomy,  as 
I  Pet.  ii.  11  where  the  soul  or  spirit  is  regarded  sim- 
ply with  reference  to  its  spiritiial  destination  as  the 
beEuer  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  (cf.  Phil.  i.  27). 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  one  finds 
a  solution  of  various  debated  questions.  First,  as 
to  creationism  and  traducianism.  If  the  soul  bears 
the  spirit,  not  as  an  indwelling  of  the 

5.  Origin    Spirit  of  God,  but  as  spirit  of  God's 
of  Soul     Spirit,  and  is  so  connected  with  cor- 

and  Spirit,  poreality  that  this  can  only  become 
the  body  of  the  soul,  then  the  trans- 
mission of  the  bodily  life  is  at  the  same  time  the 
transmission  of  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul  the  spirit. 
Life  is  from  life,  soul  from  soul.  There  is  thus  no 
room  for  a  creative  act  in  which  spirit  originates 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  13,  7;  Isa.  Ivii.  16;  Zeeh.  xii.  1; 
Job  xxxiii.  4),  all  life  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ps. 
civ.  30;  Acts  xvii.  28).  Traducianism  and  not  gen- 
erationism  is  right.  The  preference  of  Scholasticism 
and  Roman  Catholic  theology  for  creationism  de- 
pends on  their  theory  of  sin,  especially  original  sin 
and  sensuousness;  on  the  other  hand,  Lutheranism, 
on  account  of  its  deeper  knowledge  of  sin,  especially 
of  original  sin,  declared  for  traducianism.  Although 
this  view  is  without  explicit  Scriptural  proof,  yet  it 
is  recommended  by  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  by  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  and  to  creative  po- 
tencies, as  well  as  by  the  conception  of  soul  and 
spirit  (cf.  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  System  der  ehrUUichen 
Wahrheit,  i.  382  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1878). 

The  task  of  man  lies  in  willing  and  determining 
his  soul  in  accordance  with  the  inner  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life.    He  has,  however,  through  sin  turned 
from  his  spiritual  divine  destination, 

6.  Conse-  so  that  now  his  own  will  strives  against 
quences  the  impulse  of  the  spirit,  and  the  latter 
of  Sin.  makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  conscience. 
The  divine  nature  appears  only  as  a 
demand,  a  law  awaking  the  consciousness  to  the 
sense  of  its  inner  discord  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  15)  between 
the  divine  principle  of  life  and  the  nous  Us  sarkos 
(see  Flesh).  The  side  of  man's  nature  turned  from 
God  and  to  the  world  apart  from  God  gets  the  upper 
hand  and  he  becomes  flesh — sarkikos  and  sarkinas, 
i.e.,  kaia  sarka,  and  sarx.  Thus  the  soul,  in  spite  of 
its  immanent  spirit,  becomes  sinful,  and  the  entire 
life  of  the  spirit  suffers.  Hence  the  divided  ego, 
pictured  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  vii.,  the  half- 
hearted man,  constantly  wavering  between  God  and 
himself,  is  a  divided  soul  (Jas.  i.  8,  iv.  8;  cf.  Matt. 
XX vi.  41).  So  far  as  the  divine  principle  of  life  is 
not  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sinner  is  psy- 
ckikos  in  opposition  to  pneumatikos.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  sin  he  no  longer  controls  his  life,  but  has 
become  a  victim  of  phthora,  i.e.,  of  death  as  the  op- 
position of  eternal  life.    In  the  loss  of  his  corporeal- 
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i^  hia  soul  uuffera;  but  Binoe  it  bears  the  Spirit  of 
Qod,  it  can  not  die;  in  this  connectioD  of  death  and 
immortaility  lies  the  eharpest  conceivable  torment 
(see  Uadgs;  I&imortality).  Had  the  natural  and 
just  coQsequencoa  of  sin  followed  directly  upon  the 
flrat  Bin,  history  would  have  ended  -where  it  began 
and  the  creative  thought  of  God  would  have  been 
annulled.  But  now  the  redemptive  purpose  has 
become  the  principle  of  conservation,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  God  has  postponed  the  judgment  and  the 
«nd,  in  order  that  man  may  once  more  by  trustful 
acceptance  of  the  pronuae  share  a  renewing  of  his 
sinrit  (Jer.  xxxi.  31  sqq.;  John  vii.  39;  Acts  i.  4-5; 
Bom.  viii.  4).  Yet  the  changed  condition  o£  his 
life  caused  by  sin  has  not  ceased.  A  constitution  is 
transmitted  which  renders  sin  a  natural  necessity 
without  its  ceasing  to  be  sin  and  subjecting  to  thoi^e 
condiljona  which  are  involved  in  a  wrong  relation 
to  Ood  and  our  divine  destination.  Pst/rkikos  de»- 
ignatcs  man  not  simply  as  sarkikos  or  harmatBloi 
as  interchangeable  with  these  (cf.  I  Cor.  iii.  1),  but 
according  to  hia  natural  condition  and  because  he 
is  at  present  sarkinos  and  hamarldtos,  he  does  not 
share  the  divine  principle  of  life. 

The  true  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit  is  of  great  significance  in  relation  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  preejtistence  and  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  do  not  imply  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons in  hira,  but  the  subject  of  the 
7.  Bearing  incarnation  is  identical  with  the  man 
on  Person-  Jesus,  and  accordingly  the  spirit  of  the 
ality  of  Son  of  God  is  the  personal  principle  in 
Jesus.  him.  But  this  does  not  justify  Apol- 
hnaris'  conception  of  a  divine  principle 
of  life,  with  body  and  soul  as  the  human  aspect  of 
Christ,  resting  on  the  distinction  between  spirit, 
soul,  and  body.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  this  belonged  to  the  eternal  Son,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  growth  of  the  God-man  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin;  the  child  of  the  mother  along  with  his  life 
from  her  received  his  human  soul.  The  sou!  is  the 
bearer  of  the  spirit,  hence  Jesus  is  man  according  to 
spirit,  soul,  and  body — human  spirit,  human  soul, 
and  human  body,  and  yet  di vine-human;  in  the 
loul  of  Christ  God's  Spirit  and  man's  spirit  are  so 
united  that  there  is  no  duality  of  personal  life.  There 
would  be  no  person  of  Christ  without  the  incarna- 
tion. He  who  is  eternal  God  has  in  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  become  perfectly  member  of  our  race.  But  one 
must  hold  that  this  fact  is  not  dependent  on  our 
capacity  to  think  it,  and  the  limits  of  its  conceiva- 
bility  are  not  the  limits  of  its  truth,  or  of  the  neces- 
sary expressions  of  faith.  See  Heabt,  Biblicai. 
Usage.  C.  A.  Beckwttr. 
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SOULB,  sQl.  JOSHUA:  Methodist  Episcopal 
South;  b.  at  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  I,  1781;  d.  at  Naah- 
vilie,  Tenn.,  Mar.  6,  1867.  He  was  converted  1797, 
hccnsed  to  preach  1798,  and  admitted  Into  the  New 
England  Conference,  1799;  was  presiding  elder, 
nitb  the  exception  of  one  year,  1804—16,  when  he 
was  appointed  book-agent  in  New  York.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  plan  for  a  del^atcd  general  con- 
ference of  the  church,  which  was  accepted  at  Bal- 
timore in  1808;  and  was  editor  of  the  Methodut 
Magazine,  1816-19.  He  preached  in  New  York 
1820-22,  and  in  Baltimore,  1822-24;  was  elected 
bishop,  1824;  and  at  the  division  of  the  church  in 
1344.  he  adhered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  thereupon  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  was  a  presiding  officer  of  great  executive  abili^, 
and  in  the  graver  and  more  important  councils  of 
the  church  hod  no  superior  for  discreet  judgment, 
and  prudence  in  counsel,  .^s  a  preacher  he  was  slow 
and  deliberate,  but  always  sound  in  doctrine,  strong 
in  argument,  and  vigorous  in  style.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  strength,  both  of  character  and  of 
intellect. 

treated  in  the  worla  on  tha 
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ieal  data  see  vti.  356  of  this  work). 

SOULS,  SLEEP  OF.  See  Intebmediatb  State, 
SOUTER,sau'Ier,  ALEXANDER:  Scotch-English 
Presbyterian  layman;  b.  at  Perth,  Scotland,  Aug. 
14,  1873.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1893)  and  Gonville  and  Caivis  Co^ 
lege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1896).  From  1897  to  1903 
he  was  assistant  in  humanity  and  lecturer  in  Latin 
and  in  classical  paleography  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  since  1903  has  been  Yates  professor 
of  New-Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  tn  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  an  examiner  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  in  1906  and  in  the  Cniverrity  of 
Aberdeen  in  1906-10,  and  a  representative  of  tha 
Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  190S- 
1907.  He  hos  edited  R.Ogilvie'sHortcLotiTKB  (Lon- 
don, 1901)  and  the  twenty-eighth  book  of  Livy  (in 
cotlaboraljon  with  G.  Middleton;  Edinburgh,  1902), 
and  has  written  De  codicibus  Taanuseriptit  Xuj^u*- 
tini  qua  feruntur  Qumstionum  VeUrii  el  Novi  Tetta- 
men(i  (Vienna.  1805)  ond  A  Study  of  AmbnmatUr 
(Cambridge,  1906). 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS,  MISSIONS  Gl  THE:  Un- 
der this  term  are  included  the  various  groups  of 
islands  lying  between  the  continent  of  America 
on  the  east  and  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Philippines    on  the  west,  and  south  of    20P 
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iftorth  la^tude,  with  the  exception  of  Fiji  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  which  separate  articles  are 
<leToted. 

Aostnd  or  Tubuai  Islands:  A  small  group  ex- 
tending from  about  149°  to  151°  50'  west  longitude 
about  22°  south  latitude,  under  French  control, 
ith  a  steadily  decreasing  population  (1,400  in  1880, 
1,000  in  1900).  The  principal  islands  are  Rurutu, 
Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Iti.  A  terrible  epidemic  having 
A|ipeared  in  Rurutu  in  1821,  two  of  the  chiefs  re- 
aoi^ed  to  sail  to  a  happier  land.  One  of  them,  Auura, 
alter  long  exposure  reached  the  Society  Islands  and 
eventually  landed  at  Raiatea,  where  he  met  the 
Bev.  John  Williams  (q.v.)  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  three  months  he  and  his  companions 
had  learned  to  read  and  went  back  to  Rurutu 
aoeompanied  by  some  Christians  from  Raiatea. 
These  were  the  first  of  a  large  company  of  South  Sea 
Idanders  who  have  been  foreign  missionaries.  The 
kk^  were  soon  given  up,  and  Christianity  was  firmly 
established.  John  Williams  visited  some  of  the 
ifliands  in  1823.  In  1887  two  of  the  members  of 
the  native  church  in  Rurutu  volunteered  for  mis- 
sioQ  work  in  New  Guinea.  As  the  islands  passed  to 
French  rule  the  Paris  Missionary  Society  took  over 
the  work  in  1890,  and  now  has  8  stations,  10  native 
pastors,  477  church-members,  and  624  scholars. 

Bimiarck  Archipelago :  A  large  group  lying  north 
of  eastern  New  Guinea,  in  145°-155°  east  longitude, 
and  about  &*  south  latitude,  part  of  which  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  New  Britain  Archipelago,  since 
1884  under  the  German  flag.  The  native  population 
(1906)  is  about  188,000  with  299  non-native  colored, 
and  463  whites.  The  principal  islands  are  Neu  Pom- 
mem,  Neu  Mecklenburg,  Neu  Lauenburg,  Neu  Han- 
nover, Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  and 
Hennit.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
Australasia  under  Rev.  George  Brown,  with  teachers 
from  Fiji  and  Samoa,  began  work  in  1875  in  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland — ^nowNeu  Pommem  and 
Neu  Mecklenburg.  It  has  186  churches,  18  preaching- 
statioDS,  8  missionaries,  5  missionary  sisters,  7 
native  ministers,  12  catechists,  168  native  teachers, 
249  class  leaders,  4,608  church-members,  one  col- 
lege, named  after  Rev.  George  Brown,  6  training- 
mstitutions  with  169  students,  189  Sunday-schools 
with  5,481  scholars,  196  day  schools  with  5,463 
adiolars,  and  21,017  hearers.  In  Neu  Pommem 
the  Roman  Catholics  nimiber  15,045,  with  24 
misBon  priests,  37  lay  brothers,  28  sisters,  82  native 
catechists,  75  head-  and  sub-stations,  85  schools, 
4.123   scholars,   and  479   children  in    13   orphan 


Caitiline  Islands:  Lying  north  of  the  Bismarck 
Ardiipelago,  these  islands  cover  about  140^-163^ 
east  longitude,  in  north  latitude  5M0^.  Since  1899 
they  have  been  in  possession  of  Germany  by  pur- 
diase  from  Spain.  The  native  population  is  about 
5S,0D0,  with  about  140  whites.  The  Spanish  dis- 
in  these  seas  in  1686  were  followed  by  a 
of  leligiouB  expeditions.  The  American 
Boaid  of  Commissionen  for  Foreign  Missions 
began  wodk  on  Eusaie  and  Ponape  under  Revs.  B. 
6.  Qoaw  and  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  (q.v.)  in  1852, 
and  with  valuable  help  from  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gebeal  Association  the  work  prospered.    In  1857 


the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  (q.v.)  of  the  American 
Board  arrived,  and  work  was  soon  begim  in  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands  (see  below).  In  1865 
the  mission  was  extended  to  the  Truk  Archipelago. 
The  Protestant  missionaries  were  expelled  by  Uie 
Spanish  government  in  1887,  but  returned  in  1900, 
and  before  long  there  were  135  native  workers,  57 
outstations,  99  schools,  2  printing-houses,  2  dis- 
pensaries and  5,500  communicants.  The  American 
Board  is  handing  over  its  work  in  the  Caroline 
Islands  to  the  Liebenzeller  Mission,  and  has  now 
only  five  missionaries  in  these  islands.  The  Roman 
Catholic  mission  was  established  in  1887,  and  now 
has  1,880  adherents,  12  priests,  12  lay  brothers,  6 
sisters,  18  head-  and  sub-stations,  7  schools,  and  200 
scholars. 

Cook  or  Hervey  Islands:  These  islands,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  lie  between  157°  and  170°  west 
longitude  and  about  20°  south  latitude.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  are  Rarotonga,  Mangaia,  Aitutaki,  and 
Atiu  (Vatiu).  The  group  was  annexed  to  New 
Zealand  in  1901.  In  1821  Papeiha  and  Vahopa- 
ta.  Christians  connected  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  from  Raiatea  in  the  Society  Islands, 
landed  in  Aitutaki  where  Christianity  was  soon  ac- 
cepted. Papeiha  passed  on  to  Mangaia,  but  it  was 
not  till  1825  that  the  mission  was  established  there. 
Papeiha  was  also  the  apostle  of  Rarotonga,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  in  1821, 
who  frequently  visited  the  island  between  1823  and 
1834.  When  he  landed  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
Christian  worship,  when  he  left  he  did  not  know  of  a 
house  in  the  island  where  family  prayer  was  not 
offered  morning  and  evening.  Over  500  men  and 
women  have  passed  through  the  Training  Institu- 
tion begim  in  1839,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to 
evangelize  other  islands.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  now  has  3  missionaries,  21  ordained  natives, 
23  day  schools  with  1,283  scholars  and  22  Sunday- 
schools  with  1,152  scholars,  and  4,885  adherents. 
The  Roman  Catholics  arrived  in  1894,  and  now 
have  6  priests  and  six  sisters  and  about  100  converts. 
The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  began  work  in  1890, 
and  have  one  missionary  and  50  adherents. 

Ellice  Islands:  These  islands,  under  British  con- 
trol, are  situated  176°-180°  east  longitude  and  5° 
to  11°  south  latitude.  The  area  is  about  fifteen 
square  miles,  and  the  population  about  2,400.  The 
principal  islands  are  Sophia,  Ellice,  Nukufetan,  and 
Vaitupu.  In  1861  Elikana  and  other  Christians 
from  Manihiki  in  the  Penrhyn  Group  were  carried 
by  stress  of  weather  some  1,200  miles  to  Nakulselffi 
in  the  Ellice  Islands.  Elikana,  who  was  a  deacon, 
began  preaching  Christianity.  Rev.  Archibald 
Wright  Murray,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
from  Samoa  visited  the  islands  and  settled  Samoan 
teachers  there  in  1865.  Some  years  previously  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  been  brought  by  a 
man  named  Stuart,  who  was  the  master  of  a  trading- 
vessel  from  Sydney.  The  group  is  now  worked  with 
the  Tokelau  Islands  as  part  of  the  Samoan  mission. 
In  the  two  groups  there  are  13  ordained  natives, 
1,488  chuich-members,  2,411  adherents,  13  day 
schools  with  1,428  scholars,  and  13  Sunday-schools 
with  1,543  scholars. 

OUbert  Islands:   Theee  isl&pds,  belonging  to  Great 
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Britain  and  consisting  of  atolls,  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator  between  172^  and  177^  east  longitude. 
They  have  an  area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  natives  and  100  whites.  The 
principal  islands  are  Tarawa,  Apamana,  Aranaka, 
Tamana,  Marakei,  and  Nonouti.  After  a  brief 
visit  in  1855  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  began  work  in  1857  imder  the 
Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  with  the  help  of  Hawaiian 
teachers,  and  he  after  seven  years'  labor  retired  be- 
cause of  ill-health  to  Honolulu,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  labor  for  the  Gilbert  Islanders, 
and  took  chaige  of  a  Gilbert  Island  colony.  The 
American  Board  now  works  in  the  nine  northern 
islands,  two  southern  islands,  and  Ocean  Island. 
There  are  training-institutions  at  Kusaie  in  the 
Carolines,  and  in  Ocean  Island.  Three  mission- 
aries work  for  the  group,  and  much  progress  is 
made.  The  London  Missionary  Society  began  work 
in  1870  and  for  thirty  years  the  islands  were  served 
by  native  teachers  from  Samoa.  In  1900  a  resident 
missionary  was  placed  in  the  island  of  Bern.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  now  has  2  missionaries 
with  5  stations  in  .the  Southern  Islands,  13  ordained 
natives,  19  preachers,  576  church-members,  5,281 
adherents,  28  Sundaynschools  with  1,568  scholars, 
29  day  schools  with  1,462  scholars,  and  a  training- 
institution.  The  Roman  Catholics  started  work  in 
1892,  and  there  are  12,965  Roman  Catholics,  1,800 
catechumens,  19  priests,  13  lay  brothers,  20  sisters, 
87  catechists,  15  head-  and  sub-stations,  98  schools, 
and  3,310  scholars. 

Loyalty  Islands:  This  French  group,  consisting  of 
the  three  large  islands  of  Uvea,  Lifu,  and  Mar6,  and 
a  nimiber  of  very  small  ones,  lies  in  166^-168°  east 
longitude  and  about  20^-22^  south  latitude.  They 
have  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  15,000.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Wright 
Murray  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  from 
Samoa,  visited  Mar6  in  1841,  and  found  that  a 
Christian  from  Tonga  had  been  working  there  for 
seven  years.  Two  teachers  from  Samoa  were  settled 
in  Mar6  and  the  work  prospered.  In  1854  two 
missionaries  began  their  residence  there.  In  1841 
Pao  from  Rarotonga  began  his  apostolic  service. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Macfarlane  arrived  in  1859.  Two 
years  later  a  training-institution  was  started.  Na- 
tive Christians  from  Mar6  carried  the  Gospel  to 
Uvea  in  1856.  The  London  Missionaiy  Society  has 
now  one  missionary  in  Lifu,  and  in  Lifu  and  Uvea 
there  are  37  ordained  natives,  101  preachers,  37 
Sunday-schools  with  2,243  scholars,  2,348  church- 
members,  and  6,173  adherents.  The  Paris  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  one  missionary  in  Mar6.  The 
Roman  Catholics  came  in  1864,  but  were  not  firmly 
established  till  1875. 

Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands:  The  Ladrone  group, 
bought  from  Spain  by  Germany  in  1899  (with  the 
exception  of  Guam,  which  is  held  by  the  United 
States),  consists  of  about  twenty  islands  in  142^- 
148^  east  longitude  and  13**"21^  north  latitude,  with 
a  population  of  about  2,700  natives.  Guam  has  an 
area  of  about  200  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
11,490,  of  whom  331  are  foreigners.  The  Jesuits 
settled  in  these  islands  in  1667.  In  1907  the  mission 
became  an  apostolic  pr^ecture,  and  now  has  12,216 


adherents  and  6  priests.  The  American  Board  of 
Comjnissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  opened  a  sta- 
tion in  Guam  in  1900,  and  is  represented  by  one 
married  missionary  and  50  church-members. 

Marquesas  Islands:  These  islands,  under  the 
French  flag,  are  closely  grouped  on  both  sides  of  140^ 
west  longitude  and  in  9^-11°  south  latitude.  They 
have  an  area  of  about  480  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4,000.  The  largest  islands  are  Nukar 
hiva  and  Hivaoa.  In  1797  William  Pascoe  Crook 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  landed  from  the 
ship  **  Duff  "  and  stayed  two  years.  Other  abor- 
tive attempts  were  made  by  tiie  same  society  in 
1826,  1829,  and  1834,  and  by  the  American  Board  of 
Comjnissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1833.  In 
1853  a  Marquesan  chief  whose  daughter  had  mai^ 
ried  a  Hawaiian  asked  for  missionaries  from  Hawaii, 
and  in  response  Kanwealoha  and  others  went. 
There  are  now  600  Christians  under  the  care  of 
Hawaiian  teachers.  The  Paris  Missionary  Society  has 
5  stations,  one  missionary,  and  2  native  pastors.  The 
Roman  Catholics  nimiber  2,800  with  8  priests,  7  lay 
brothers,  12  sisters,  and  29  head-  and  sub-stations. 

Marshall  Islands:  This  group,  belonging  to  Ger- 
many and  situated  northeast  of  the  Carolines  (ut 
sup.)  in  about  161M71**  east  longitude  and  4**-13' 
north  latitude,  has  an  area  of  about  1,400  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  10,000. 
The  principal  islands  are  Majeru,  Jaluit,  Mulgrave, 
Ralick,  and  Mentschikoff.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  paid  these 
islands  a  brief  visit  in  1855,  and  opened  a  mission 
in  1857  under  Dr.  G.  Pierson  and  Rev.  E.  T.  Douane 
with  the  help  of  Hawaiian  native  teachers.  In  1880 
the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Kusaie  in  the 
Caroline  Islands,  and  a  training-college  was  opened 
there.  Some  Gilbert  Islanders  trained  at  Kusaie 
opened  work  in  Nauru  or  Pleasant  Island,  where  the 
Pacific  Phosphate  Co.  employs  about  1,500  Marshall 
and  other  idanders.  In  1899  a  resident  missionaiy 
was  placed  there,  and  substantial  progress  ensued. 
The  American  Board  has  now  4  missionaries  for  the 
group,  two  residing  at  Kusaie,  20  churches,  83  places 
of  worship,  3,371  church-members,  4,163  Christian 
Endeavorers,  87  schools,  and  1,417  scholars.  The 
Roman  Catholic  mission  has  7  priests,  8  lay  brothers, 
15  sisters,  4  head-  and  sub-stations,  6  schools,  170 
scholars,  323  Roman  Catholics,  and  523  catechumens. 

New  Caledonia:  This  island  is  imited  under 
French  control  with  the  Loyalty  Islands  (ut  sup.) 
and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  island 
lying  northwest  and  southeast  in  164^-166^  east 
longitude  and  20^-23^  south  latitude.  Its  area  is 
7,650  square  miles,  and  the  native  population  of  the 
group  is  about  28,000;  the  white  and  other  popular 
tion,  including  convicts,  numbers  about  26,000.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  settled  native  teachers 
from  Samoa  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  New  Caledonia 
in  1840.  Four  years  later  three  of  them  were  mur- 
dered in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  rest  were  removed 
in  1845.  The  French,  who  took  possession  in  1853, 
would  not  allow  the  mission  to  be  recommenced  in 
1861  and  subsequently,  but  some  native  evangelists 
from  Uvea  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  have  worked 
there  occasionally.  New  Caledonia  is  now  a  French 
penal  colony,  with  over  7,000  convicts.  The  Roman 
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Catholics  began  work  in  1847,  and  have  a  bishop, 
49  prieBti»  33  lay  brothers,  109  sisters,  32  head-  and 
sub-staticgM,  59  churches,  45  schools,  1,933  scholars, 
mod  32,500  adherents.  The  Paris  Miasionaiy  So- 
cietj  wntmtAiw  two  missionaries. 

Daftcfa  Hew  Guinea:  The  part  of  the  island  of 
New  Guinea  (lying  north  of  Aiistralia)  belonging  to 
Tf/JhMwi  extends  from  the  western  coast  to  171^ 
longitude;  the  area  is  151,789  square  miles,  and 
pc^mlation  is  estimated  to  be  200,000.  The  first 
to  New  Guinea  were  C.  W.  Ottow 
and  J.  G.  Gassier  who  were  sent  to  Dutch  New 
Guinea  by  Pastor  Gossner  of  Berlin  in  1855.  The 
Utieeht  Missionary  Society,  which  sent  mission- 
aries thither  in  1862,  has  now  4  missionaries,  1,200 
Qiristians,  3,000  attendants  at  worship,  30  native 
heipeiB,  and  many  schools.  There  are  1,200  Roman 
Cktholies,  210  catechimoens,  7  priests,  8  lay  brothers, 
5  sisters^  4  stations,  13  schools,  and  404  scholars. 

Brititli  Hew  Guinea  or  Papoa:    To  the  British 

bdonf^  und^  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Papua 

(flinoe  1906),  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Guinea 

from  171^  east  longitude  eastwards  and  the  islands 

between  141^  and  155®  east  longitude  and  8°  and 

12?  south  latitude.    The  area  is  about  90,540  square 

waka,  with  a  population  estimated  at  half  a  million 

natives  with   al>out   1,200  others.     The  London 

IGsMiaiy  Society  be^m  work  in  1871  imder  the 

Rev&  Archibald  Wri|^t  Murray  and  Samuel  Mc- 

Firiane,  with  teachers  from  Mar^  and  Lifu.    They 

settled  at  first  in  the  Torres  Straits  Islands  and 

fitaWwhffd  a  training-institution  in  Murray  Island; 

in  1872  some  teachers  were  settled  on  the  mainland. 

The  Rev.  WUliam  George  Lawes,  from  Nive,  arrived 

1874,  and  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  from  Rarotonga 

IB  1877.    Chalmers,  with  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins,  was 

killed  and  eaten  by  cannibals  at  Goaribari  in  1901, 

Native  teachers  from  the  South  Seas  have  rendered 

eonapieoous  service,  especially  Tepeso  of  Mar^,  in 

the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  Ruatoka  of  Mangaia,  in 

the  Oook  Idands.    The  training-institution  is  now 

it  Vatorata.    There  are  now  15  head  stations,  188 

ooMaticms  and  schools,  38  Sunday-schools  with 

1,900  schoIarB,  15  missionaries,  2,514  church-mem- 

ben  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Torres  Straits  Islands, 

188  South  Sea  and  Papuan  native  teachers,  and 

liOOO  adherents.  The  society's  sphere  extends  over 

14X10  miks  of  coast  line  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to 

Millie  Bay.     The  Methodist  Missionary  Society 

d  AustraiaBia  began  work  in  1891  under  the  Rev. 

Gm)^  Brown,  with  South  Sea  teachers.    Its  sphere 

kfrom  Milne  Bay  to  Cape  Vogel.   It  has  62  churches, 

209  other    preaching-places,  10  missionaries,  120 

native  teachers,   127  class  leaders,  1,497  church- 

flubers,  2,150   catechumens,  4    training-institu- 

tioos,  83  Sunday-schools  with   4,166  scholars,  77 

dtjr  schods  wiUi  3,995  scholars,  and  22,065  at- 

tadants  at  worship.       The  Anglican  Mission  con- 

aeeted  with  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions,  whose 

iphere  is  from  Cape  Vogel  to  Mitre  Rock,  began 

i«k  in  1891  under  ihe  Rev.  A.  A.  Maclaren.    It 

BOW  has  a  bishop,  8  clergy,  5  laymen,  10  ladies,  30 

Sootii  Sea  teachers,  16  Papuan  teachers  and  evan- 

gefifts,  540  members,  432  catechumens.  The  Roman 

Githofies,  with  headquarters  at  Yule  Island,  number 

4,507,  with  25  priests,  20  lay  brothers,  37  sisters,  15 
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catechists,  29  stations,  28  schools,  and  1,596  scholars. 

German  New  Guinea  (Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land): 
The  northeastern  section  of  New  Guinea,  together 
with  some  adjacent  islands,  has  been  in  German 
possession  since  1884.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
70,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  population  at 
110,000,  with  184  whites  and  207  others  (mostly 
Chinese).  The  Neuendettelsau  Mission  began  work 
in  1886.  It  has  13  stations,  45  churches,  2,180 
church-members,  1,414  communicants,  1,359  cate- 
chumens, 3,395  adherents,  35  missionaries  and 
assistants,  18  native  preachers,  and  25  schools.  The 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  began  work  in  1887. 
It  has  4  stations,  12  missionaries,  3  native  teachers, 
94  baptised  natives,  75  communicants,  and  7 
schools  with  296  scholars.  The  Roman  Catholics 
number  1,000  with  24  priests,  20  assistants,  29 
sisters,  10  stations,  and  10  schools  with  495  scholars. 

New  Hebrides:  A  group  of  islands  in  166^- 
171''  east  longitude  and  15''-21''  south  latitude,  under 
the  joint  supervision  and  protectorate  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
80,000.  The  principal  i^ands  are  Espiritu  Santo, 
Mallicolo,  Aurora,  Pentecost,  Tanna,  Sandwich,  and 
Efate  or  Vate.  The  mission  history  of  the  New 
Hebrides  falls  into  three  periods:  (1)  From  1839 
to  1848,  when  it  was  under  the  care  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  (2)  From  1848  to  1864,  when 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Scotland  had  charge,  assisted  by  the  Marine 
Service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  (3) 
From  1864  onward,  when  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Australasia  undertook  the  responsible  control. 

The  Rev.  John  Williams  (q.v.)  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  left  Samoa  in  1839  with  a  party 
of  Samoan  teachers  for  the  New  Hebrides.  He 
placed  three  of  them  at  Tanna  and  proceeded  to 
Erromanga,  where  with  James  Harris,  who  was  on  a 
visit  from  Sydney,  he  was  murdered  and  eaten  by 
cannibals.  Visits  to  various  islands  in  the  group 
were  soon  afterward  paid  by  the  Revs.  Thomas 
Heath  and  Archibald  Wright  Murray  from  the 
same  mission,  and  teachers  were  settled.  In 
1842  the  Rev.  George  Turner  and  Henry  Nesbit 
of  the  same  mission  made  a  few  months'  stay  in 
Tanna,  but  had  to  withdraw  through  the  hostility  of 
the  natives.  Three  years  later  native  teachers 
from  Samoa  and  Rarotonga  were  settled  in  Tanna. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission, 
Christian  teachers  from  other  islands  did  splendid 
service,  of  whom  at  least  100  came  from  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  training-institutions.  During 
the  second  period,  native  agents  from  the  same 
institutions  were  placed  at  nine  or  ten  of  the  islands. 
In  1848  the  Rev.  John  Geddie  was  sent  out  by 
the  Presbyterians  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  in 
Aneiteum.  Four  years  later  he  was  joined  there 
by  the  Rev.  John  Inglis  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland.  Geddie  retired  in  1872. 
The  following  memorial  is  put  up  in  his  memory: — 
**  When  he  laiided  here  in  1848  there  were  no  Chris- 
tians, when  he  left  in  1872  there  were  no  heathen." 
In  1854  another  futUe  attempt  was  made  on  Taima, 
but  in  1858  Rev.  John  G.  Paton  (q.v.)  with  two 
other  missionaries  from  Scotland  settled  there. 
Now  after  more  than  sixty  years'  toil  there  are  three 
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well-established  mission  statious  in  Tanna  with 
scores  of  out-stations  and  some  thousands  of  con- 
verts. Paton  spent  afterwards  fifteen  years  at 
Aniwa.  In  1S57  the  Rev.  George  N.  Gordon,  a 
Presbyterian  from  Nova  Scotia,  settled  on  Erro- 
manga.  Three  years  later  he  was  killed  there  with 
his  wife,  and  some  twelve  years  later  his  brother, 
James  D.  Gordon,  was  also  murdered  there.  In 
1864  the  Australian  Presbyterians  took  the  xespon- 
sible  control  of  this  mission,  now  called  the  New 
Hebrides  Mission.  It  works  in  the  southern  islands 
of  the  group,  and  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Scotland,  with  the  help  of  the  special  John  G. 
Paton  li^ssion  Fund.  It  has  now  27  missionaries, 
5  hospitals,  300  native  teachers,  20,000  professing 
Christians,  and  20,000  other  adherents.  The  work 
in  the  northern  Hebrides  is  carried  on  by  the  Melane- 
sian  Mission.  When  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (q.v.) 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  carry  on  a  mission 
among  the  Melanesian  Islands.  From  1847  to  1849 
he  made  many  missionary  voyages  among  these 
islands.  In  1850  that  part  of  the  island  world  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  bishops  of  Australasia  as 
their  special  sphere  under  the  Australian  Board  of 
Missions.  The  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v.) 
joined  the  mission  in  1855  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melanesia  in  1861;  he  made  many  mis- 
sionary voyages  and  established  teachers  in  many  is- 
lands. He  was  murdered  in  1871  at  Nakupu  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  (see  below).  The  work  was  ef- 
fectively carried  on  by  Rev.  H.  Codrington  and 
George  Sarawia,  the  native  deacon.  In  1877  Rev. 
John  Richard  Selwyn  was  made  bishop  and  carried 
on  the  work  successfully.  The  headquarters  are  now 
in  Norfolk  Island.  The  language  of  Mota  in  the 
Banks  Islands  has  been  made  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  mission,  and  every  scholar  is  trained  in  it  at 
Norfolk  Island  also,  and  teaches  it  on  his  return 
home.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  three  of  the  north 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  also  in  the  Banks 
Islands  and  Torres  Islands,  with  9  clergy,  344 
teachers,  1,181  communicants,  and  2,202  hearers. 
It  has  a  hospital  and  training-school  in  Norfolk 
Island,  with  central  schools  in  several  of  the  groups. 
Samoa:  The  Samoan  group,  extending  over  ap- 
proximately 167*'-174°  west  longitude  and  13**-16** 
south  latitude,  is  (since  1900)  partitioned  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  latter  possess- 
ing all  west  of  longitude  171°.  The  largest  islands 
under  German  rule  are  Upolu,  Manono,  Apolinia, 
and  Savaii;  and  imder  American,  Tutuila  and  Ma- 
nua,  in  the  former  is  the  commodious  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago.  The  Rev.  John  Williams  visited  the  islands 
of  this  group  in  1830,  and  found  that  a  mission  had 
been  started  by  some  Christians  from  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  who  after  drifting  about  for  three 
months  had  been  carried  to  Manua.  The  first 
resident  white  missionary  settled  in  1836,  the 
printing-press  was  established  in  1839,  the  Manua 
Training  Institution  was  founded  in  1844.  Under 
the  Revs.  George  Turner  and  Charles  Hardie,  a 
central  school  for  girls  at  Papauta  was  opened  in 
1891.  There  are  now  11  missionaries,  174  ordained 
natives,  326  preachers,  about  200  churches,  8,861 


church-members,  232  Sunday-schools  with  9,263 
scholars,  211  day  schools  with  7,975  scholars,  and 
24,912  adherents.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
began  work  in  1835,  and  that  mission  is  now  under 
the  chaige  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
Australasia.  It  has  47  churches,  29  preacldng- 
stations,  3  missionaries,  5  native  ministers,  35 
catechists,  96  teachers,  487  class  leaders,  255  local 
preachers,  76  Sunday-schools  with  1,783  scholars, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  day  schools  and 
scholars,  2,683  church-members,  and  6,778  attend- 
ants at  public  worship.  The  Roman  Catholics  be- 
gan work  in  1845,  and  have  a  bishop,  22  priests,  12 
lay  brothers,  13  sisters,  15  stations,  25  schools,  and 
6,315  adherents.  The  Mormon  Mission  has  17 
elders  and  303  adherents.  The  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  arrived  in  1890,  and  have  2  missionaries, 
10  adherents,  and  one  school. 

Santa  Cruz:  This  group,  under  British  control, 
lies  north  of  the  New  Hebrides  between  165^  and 
170°  east  longitude  and  8^-12°  south  latitude;  is 
sometimes  reckoned  with  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
largest  islands  are  Santa  Cruz,  Tupua,  and  Vani- 
koro.  Alvaro  de  Mendana  of  Peru  made  a  disastrous 
attempt  in  1567  to  found  a  colony  in  the  island 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz.  After  his  death  his 
widow  returned  home  with  the  colonists.  In  1856 
the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v.)  visited  the 
island,  but  did  not  land  till  1862.  Two  years  later 
he  spent  two  days  in  the  island,  but  the  mission 
boat  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and  two  Norfolk 
Islanders  named  Edwin  Nobbs  and  Fisher  Yoimg 
lost  their  lives.  In  the  next  year  or  two  Patteson 
paid  more  visits,  but  was  not  able  to  make  much 
advance.  In  1871  he  attempted  to  land  at  Nukapu, 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  group,  and  entered  a  native 
canoe  and  went  ashore.  He  was  soon  killed. 
Joseph  Atkin  and  Stephen,  a  native  of  Bauro,  died 
from  wounds  they  had  received.  Bishop  John 
Richard  Selwyn  visited  Santa  Cruz  three  years 
later,  and  had  some  of  the  natives  educated  at 
Norfolk  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission.  The  work  is  now  well  established  through- 
out the  islands  of  the  group  under  that  mission, 
with  22  native  teachers,  11  schools,  77  baptized, 
16  communicants,  4  catechumens,  and  221  hearers. 

The  Society  Islands  or  Tahiti  Archipelago:  This 
group,  under  French  rule,  extends  over  148^-155** 
west  longitude  and  15^-18°  south  latitude.  It  is 
sometimes  made  to  include  the  Austral  Isles  (see 
above).  The  principal  island  is  Tahiti,  with  an  area 
of  600  square  miles,  while  Moorea  has  an  area  of 
about  50  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
about  15,000.  Missions  were  begun  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  whose  ship  '*  The  Duff  "  under 
the  command  of  Captain  James  Wilson  reached 
Tahiti  in  1797  with  30  missionaries.  Severe  hard- 
ships were  endured  and  the  missionary  band  was 
soon  much  reduced  in  numbers.  The  first  Christian 
church  in  the  Pacific  was  dedicated  here  in  1800, 
and  the  long  night  of  toil  ended  in  1811,  when  the 
conversion  of  King  Pomare  and  the  burning  of  idols 
in  several  islands  ushered  in  a  brighter  day;  a 
printing-press  was  established  in  1817,  and  a  Tahi- 
tian  Missionary  Society  started  in  the  following  year. 
The  Rev.  John  Williams  arrived  in  1817,  and  for 
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fifteen  yean  made  Raiatea  his  home.    A  complete 
Bible  was  published  in  1839,  chiefly  through  the 
labors  of  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  one  of  the  first  mission- 
who  rendered  forty-eight  years  of  valuable 
In  1836  two  French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  attempted  to  settle  in  Tahiti  were  expeUed  by 
the  queen,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  were  established  in  the  island  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment.    The  Paris  Missionary  Society  has  18  sta- 
tioDS,  5  missionaries,  11  European  teachers,  27  native 
pastors,  4,615  church-members,  253  catechiunens, 
1,794  scholars.    There  are  7,008  Roman  Catholics, 
23  mission  priests,  10  lay  brothers,  24  sisters,  80 
catechists,  85  stations,  and  14  schools  with  207 
scholars.    The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  arrived  in 
1892,  and  have  7  missionaries,  73  adherents,  and 
one  school  with  30  scholars. 

Hme  or  Savage   Island:   See  Vol  xiL,  supple- 
ment. 

The  Solomon  Islands:    These  islands  lie  in  155^- 
163°  east  longitude  and  5''-ll''  south  latitude.    The 
large  eastern  island  Bougainville  and  some  smaller 
isfaoids  and  islets  belong  to  Germany;  the  western 
islands  have  since  1899  been  in  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  and  these  include  the  important  islands  of 
Choiseul,    Mahaga,    Guadalcanar,    Malayta,    and 
Christoval;    area  8,357  square  miles,   population 
about  150,000.    The  Roman  Catholic  missions  were 
begun  in  the  South  Solomon  Islands  by  the  Marist 
Ftthers  in  1845  under  Bishop  Epalle,  who  with 
three  priests  was  killed  and  eaten  by  cannibals  on 
Tasbel  Island.     In  1895  a  mission  was  begun  in  the 
North  Solomon  Islands.    There  are  now  in  both 
groups  390  Roman  Catholics,  a  bishop,  a  rector,  20 
priests,   12  stations,    1,180  catechumens,  and   12 
acfaoote  with  357  scholars.     The  congregation  of 
The  Sacred  Heart  has  also  12  priests  at  Issoudun. 
The  Melanesian  Mission  began  work  in  the  Solomon 
Uands  in  1857  under  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn  and  Rev. 
John  Coleridge  Patteson.    It  now  has  stations  and 
sdiools  on   most  of  the  group,  with  11  clergy,  393 
teachers,  151  schools,  8,026    baptized,  1,822  com- 
nnmicantB,  1,163  catechumens,  and  2,377  hearers. 
Ihe  Methodist   Missionaiy  Society  of  Australasia 
commenced  work  in  1902  under  Rev.  George  Brown. 
It  now  has  27   churches,  13  preachingnstations,  4 
Mwdonaries,  2  missionary  sisters,  127  class  leaders, 
tt  ehurch-members,  12  South  Sea  teachers,  6  Sun- 
daj-schools  with  1,050  scholars,   15  day  schools 
with  857  scholars,  and  8,800  hearers.    The  South 
Sea  Evangelical  Mission  began  work  in  these  islands 
in  1904.    It  has  on  four  of  the  islands  11  mission- 
aries, 4  stations,  and  45  out-stations  with  native 
tetchers,    1    boarding-school   with    100    scholars; 
about  430  Idanders  have  been  baptized. 

Tonpi  or  Friendly  Islands :  The  Tonga  Islands  lie 
Booth  of  the  Samoan  group  and  east  of  the  Fijian, 
m  173^-177**  west  longitude  and  15*»-23*»  30'  south 
htitode;  area  390  square  miles,  population  22,000. 
Sinee  1899  they  have  been  under  British  protection, 
ttnion  work  was  begun  in  1797  by  the  London 
Miaaioiiaiy  Society,  whose  ship  "  The  DufiF  *' 
aettled  ten  missionaries  there.  Three  of  them, 
Danid  Bowell,  Samuel  Gaulton,  and  Samuel  Harper, 
were  killed  by  natives  and  the  mission  was  aban- 
<ioned  without  success  in  1800.     Th^  Weal^an 


Methodist  Missionary  Society  reopened  the  work  in 
1822  under  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lawry,  but  he  left  in 
the  following  year  so  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mission  practically  dates  from  1826  when  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas  landed.  In  the  mean  time  some  native 
missionaries,  sent  from  Tahiti,  in  the  Society  Islands, 
to  open  a  station  in  Fiji,  were  detained  through 
stress  of  weather  in  Tongatabu.  Other  workers 
were  soon  sent  from  Tahiti,  and  the  adherence  of  a 
chief  and  400  people  was  gained,  and  a  church  was 
built.  After  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  was  the 
evangelist  of  Tonga,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Rabone  and 
Thomas  Adams  and  others  consolidated  the  work. 
A  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  the  Tubou  College,  founded  by  Dr.  Egan 
Moulton,  where  a  number  of  young  men  have  been 
trained  for  New  Guinea  and  other  mission  fields. 
The  whole  group  has  been  Christianized,  and  Tonga 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  civilized  nations. 
In  1885  the  Rev.  Sidney  Baker,  who  was  afterwards 
premier,  caused  a  disruption  by  foimding  the  Tonga 
Free  Church,  which,  though  not  connected  with  any 
conference,  has  remained  loyal  to  Methodist  doctrine 
and  polity.  It  has  15,000  adherents.  The  original 
Wesleyan  Church  claims  about  5,000,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  of  reunion  in  the  near  future.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  bishop,  22  priests, 
and  14  stations.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
who  arrived  in  1890,  have  4  missionaries,  12  ad- 
herents, 2  schools  with  69  scholars. 

Arthur  N.  Johnson. 
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W.  F.  Besser,  Der  Mission&r  und  sein  Lohn,  oder  die 
FrUchU  des  Evangdiums  in  der  SUd-See,  Halle,  1852; 
Abb6  Verguet,  Hist,  de  la  premiire  mission  catholique  .  .  . 
de  M&anesie,  Paris,  1854;  Sarah  S.  Fanner,  Tonga  and 
the  Friendly  Islands;  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Mission  His- 
tory,  London,  1855;  Tahiti  and  its  Missionaries,  ib.  1858; 
Q.  Cusent,  lies  de  la  SociitS.  Tahiti,  Paris.  1860;  T.  West, 
Ten  Years  in  South  Central  Polynesia;  Reminiscences  of 
a  Mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands  and  their  Dependencies^ 
London,  1865;  Q.  Pritchard,  Missionary's  Reward:  Gos- 
pel in  the  Pacific,  ib.  1866;  C.  F.  Angus,  Polynesia,  ib. 
1867;  S.  Macfarlane,  Story  of  the  Lifu  Mission,  ib.  1873; 
idem.  Among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Guinea,  ib.  1888;  Mrs. 
H.  8.  Thompson,  Ponape,  Philadelphia.  1874;  A.  W. 
Murray,  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia,  London,  1862; 
idem.  Forty  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Polynesia  and  New 
Guinea,  ib.  1876;  idem,  Martyrs  of  Polynesia,  ib.  1885; 
A.  Fomander,  An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Race,  3  vols., 
ib.  1878-85;  P.  A.  Lesson,  Les  PolyrUsiens,  leur  origins, 
lew  migr<Uions,  leur  langage,  Paris,  1880;  R.  Steele.  The 
New  Hebrides  and  Christian  Missions,  London,  1880; 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Dahlgren,  South  Sea  Sketches,  Boston.  1881; 
R.  W.  Logan,  The  Work  of  God  in  Micronesia,  1865-83, 
ib.  1884;  J.  Mbulu,  Joel  Bxdu  f  native  Minister  in  the  Soutl^ 
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Seat,  London,  1884;  W.  W.  Qill,  JoUinot  from  the  Pacific* 
ib.  1885;  idem.  Prom  DarhM—  to  Lioht  in  Poiynoaia,  ib. 
1804;  Q.  S.  Rowe,  A  Pioneer.  J.  Thomae,  Mieeionary 
to  the  Friendly  Idee,  ib.  1885;  A.  Williamaon.  Mieeionary 
Heroee  in  the  Pacific,  Edinbuxsh.  1885;  E.  E.  Croiby,  Per- 
eecuHone  in  Tonoa,  1886,  London,  1886;  H.  Bincham, 
Story  of  the  Morning  Star,  Boston,  1886;  A.  Buiaoot,  Mie- 
eion  Life  in  the  Pacific,  London,  1886;  J.  Inglis,  In  the 
New  Hebridee,  ib.  1887;  A.  Penny,  Ten  Yeare  in  Meianeeia, 
ib.  1887;  J.  Chalmers,  Pioneer  Life  in  New  Guinea,  ib. 
1888,  new  ed.,  1895;  idem.  Work  and  Adventure  in  New 
Guinea,  ib.  1902;  J.  B.  F.  Pompallier,  Sariy  Hietory  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Oceania,  Auckland,  1888;  R.  H. 
(Jodrington,  Mdaneeian  Studiee  in  Anthropology  and  Folk' 
lore,  London,  1891;  A.  Monfat,  Dix  anniee  en  Melanieia, 
Lyon,  1891;  O.  Michelsen,  Cannibale  toon  for  Chriet, 
London,  1893;  The  New  Htbridee  South  Sea  lelande. 
Quarterly  Jottinge  of  the  J,  O.  Paton  Mieeion  Fund,  Wood- 
ford, 1893;  O.  Cousins,  Story  of  the  South  Seae,  London, 
1894;  idem.  From  I  eland  to  Idand  in  the  South  Seae,  ib. 
1894;  J.  M.  Alexander,  The  Idande  of  the  Pacific,  New 
York,  1895;  C.  S.  Home,  Story  of  the  London  Mieeionary 
Society,  1796-1896,  London,  1895;  Pfcre  Maisaret,  Mgr, 
Batallion  et  lea  mieeiona  de  VOctanie  centrale,  2  vols.,  Lyon, 
1895;  A.  E.  Keeling,  What  he  did  for  ConvicU  and  Canni- 
baU.  Life  and  Work  of  S.  Leigh,  London,  1896;  H.  H. 
Montgomery,  The  Light  of  Mdaneeia.  Record  of  thirty- 
five  Yeare  Miteion  Work  in  the  South  Seae,  ib.  1896;  A.  C. 
P.  Watt,  Twenty-five  Yeara*  Mieeion  Life  on  Tanna,  New 
Hdtridea,  Paisley,  1896;  J.  King,  Chriatianity  and  Poly 
neeia,  Sydney,  1899;  idem,  W.  O.  Lawee  of  Savage  laland 
and  New  Guinea,  London,  1909;  R.  Lovett,  Hiat.  of  the 
London  Mieeionary  Society,  1796-1896,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1899; 
idem,  Tamate:  Life  ofJamee  Chalmere,  ib.  1902;  E.  Nij- 
land,  J.  WiUiama,  de  Apoatel  van  Polyneeii,  Nijkerk,  1899; 
E.  S.  Armstrong,  Hietory  of  the  Melaneeian  Mieeion,  Lon- 
don, 1900;  R.  W.  Thompson,  My  Trip  in  the  "  John  Will- 
iame "  to  the  SoiUh  Sea  Idande,  ib.  1900;  J.  Watsfoid, 
Glorioua  Goapd  Triumphe  aa  aeen  in  my  Life  and  Work  in 
Auetralaaia,  ib.  1900;  P.  Deloid,  Sociiti  dee  mieeione 
ivangdiquea.  Voyage  denquHe  en  NouveUe-CaUdonie, 
Paris,  1901;  F.  Awdiy,  In  the  Idee  of  the  Sea:  the  Story 
of  fifty  Yeara  in  Mdaneeia,  London,  1902;  C.  Lennox, 
J.  Chalmera  of  New  Guinea,  ib.  1902;  H.  A.  Robertson, 
Erromanga,  the  Martyr  lale,  ib.  1902;  F.  H.  L.  Paton, 
Lomai  of  Lenakei:  a  Hero  of  the  New  HdMdee,  ib.  1903; 
H.  H.  Montgomery,  The  Light  of  Mdaneeia,  ib.  1904; 
R.  Parkinson,  SO  Jahre  in  der  Sildeee.  Land  und  Leute, 
Sitten  und  GdtrHuche  im  Biemarekarchipd  und  .  .  . 
Salomoinedn,  Stuttgart,  1907;  Q.  Brown,  Autobiography, 
London,  1908;  idem,  Mdaneeiane  and  Polyneeiane:  their 
Life  Hiatoriea  deacribed  and  compared,  London,  1910;  H. 
A.  Kiose,  Katholieche  Mieeionelatietik,  Freiburg,  1908; 
H.  N.  Allen,  The  Idande  of  the  Pacific;  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  A  Ccilection  of  Sketchee  mieeionary  and  diplomatic. 
New  York  and  Chicago,  1908;  F.  W.  Christian,  Baetem 
Pacific  Landa;  Tahiti  and  the  Morqueeae  Idande,  London, 
1910;  J.  C.  Lambert,  Mieeionary  Heroee  in  Oceania,  Phila- 
delphia, 1910;  P.  Q.  PeekeU  Rdigion  und  Zavberei  auf 
dem  mitUeren  Neu  Mecklenburg,  Biemarckarehipel,  SUdeee, 
Monster,  1910;  C.  G.  Seligmann,  The  Mdaneeiane  of  Brit- 
ieh  New  Guinea,  Cambridge,  1910;  W.  D.  Westervelt, 
Legenda  of  Ma-ui,  a  Demigod  of  Polyneeia,  and  of  hie 
Mother  Hina,  Honolulu,  1910. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England  prelate 
and  preacher  of  first  rank  ;  b.  at  Hackney,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  4, 1634;  d.  in  London  July  8,  1716.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who  af- 
forded his  son  every  advantage  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in 
the  Westminster  School,  where  he  became  a  king's 
scholar,  under  the  famous  master.  Dr.  Richud 
Busby.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1655;  M.A.,  1657,  also 
1659  at  Cambridge;  B.D.,  and  D.D.,  1663;  and  D.D., 
at  Cambridge,  1664).  During  this  year  he  composed 
a  Latin  poem  congratulating  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the 
peace  which  he  had  concluded  between  England 
and  Holland.    South  was  ordained  in  1658  by  one 


of  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric during  the  protectorate.  In  1660,  the  year  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  elected  orator 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  preached  before  the 
royal  commission  a  sermon  entitled  the  Scribe  Inr 
strudedt  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  preachers.  He  delivered  the  uni- 
versity oration  when  Clarendon  was  installed  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford — a  discourse  which  so  impressed 
Clarendon  that  he  appointed  him  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. This  led  to  his  installation,  in  1663,  as  the 
prebendaiy  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity; 
and  in  1670  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford.  In  1678,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  the  revenue  of  which,  some 
£200,  he  applied,  half  to  the  payment  of  his  curate, 
and  half  to  educating  and  apprenticing  the  poorer 
children  of  the  parish.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  preached  a  sermon  before 
Charles  U.,  marked  by  invective  against  Cromwell, 
and,  what  is  not  very  common  with  South,  violation 
of  good  taste.  This  recommended  him  to  the  mon- 
arch, who  suggested  his  appointment  to  the  next 
vacant  bishopric.  But  South  declined  all  such 
ofiFers.  While  he  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
English  church,  he  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  concealed  popery  of  Charles 
and  the  open  popery  of  James  met  with  determined 
opposition  from  South.  His  stiff  loyalty  led  him  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  invitation,  drawn  up  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Qmterbury  and  bishops,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  assume  the  throne;  but  subsequently, 
when  James  had  formally  abdicated,  and  the  crown 
was  settled  upon  William  and  Biary,  South  gave  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  While  he 
did  not  seek  the  honors  of  the  Establishment,  he 
was  the  determined  enemy  of  dissent,  and  preached 
against  it.  He  opposed  the  Act  of  Toleration  (see 
LiBERTT,  Reugious)  .  When  an  attempt  was  made, 
through  a  royal  conmiission,  to  unite  the  Dissenters 
with  ^e  Established  Church,  by  modif3dng  the  lit- 
urgy. South  entreated  them  to  part  with  none  of  its 
ceremonial.  In  1693,  due  to  his  AnimadversioM 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book,  entitled:  A  Vindication  of 
the  Holy  .  .  .  Trinity  (London,  1603;  cf .,  Tritheism 
Charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  New  Notion  of  the  7*rm- 
ity,  1695),  he  had  a  controversy  with  William  Sher- 
lock, a  fellow  churchman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
who,  in  his  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, fell  into  tritheism.  South  advocated  the  Nicene 
view.  The  last  part  of  his  life  was  clouded  with 
sickness  and  debility  which  laid  him  aside  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  calling. 

South's  distinction  is  that  of  a  preacher,  and  he 
is  second  to  none  in  any  language.  No  one  has 
combined  and  blended  logic  and  rhetoric  in  more 
perfect  proportions.  He  argues  closely  and  rigor- 
ously; but  the  argument  never  interferes  with  the 
fluency  and  impetuosity  of  the  discourse;  even  such 
subjects  as  predestination  and  the  Trinity  are  nmde 
popular  and  interesting  by  his  powerful  grasp  and 
handling,  and  all  this  is  heighteaied  by  his  remark- 
able style.  The  closeness  and  intimacy  of  the  con- 
nection between  thought  and  word  is  hardly  excelled 
by  Shakespeare, 
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South  was  a  Calvinist  at  a  time  when  the  drift 
of  the  Hlgh-chuich  episcopacy,  which  he  favored, 
set  strongly  toward  Anninianism.  Though  anti- 
Puritan,  and  bitteriy  so,  in  regard  to  polity,  both 
qyH  and  eccksiaBtical,  he  was  a  Puritan  in  theology. 
John  Owen  was  not  a  higher  predestinarian  than  he, 
and  Richard  Baxter  was  a  lower  one.  It  must  have 
been  from  an  intense  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
type  of  doctrine,  that  South,  in  the  face  of  all  his 
prejudices  and  of  his  ecclemastical  and  courtly  con- 
nectioos,  defended  it  with  might  and  main.  For  this 
reason,  the  great  anti-Puritan  has  continued  to. 
hsTe  warm  admirers  among  Puritans  and  Non-con- 
formists. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  his  Sermons 
(best  ed.,  12  vols.,  London,  17(H-44,  with  a  memoir 
of  hb  life  and  writings  in  vol.  xii.,  1717;  reissued, 
ed.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1866-71). 

W.  G.  T.  SHEDDt. 
BDuoosArsT:  The  standard  memoir  is  that  in  the  Set' 
i—t,  ut  sup.  Oonsult  further  John  Baiber's  funeral  ora- 
tiao,  Tk€  ChaneUr  of  the  Rev.  and  Learned  Dr.  Robert 
Semlk,  London,  1716;  A.  k  Wood,  Athenm  Ozioneneea,  ed. 
P.  BiiBS,  hr.  031-^2,  and  FaeH,  ii.  158.  182,  200,  276. 
381,  334,  4  vob..  London.  1813-20;  W.  C.  Lake,  South 
Ac  Rketarieian,  m  J.  E.  Kempe,  Claaeie  Preachere  of  the 
Bi^iiA  Ckmeh,  2  series,  London,  1877-78;  W.  H.  Hutton, 
The  Rnoheh  Church  Uet6-1714),  PP.  268,  298,  London, 
1903;  DNB,  liiL  275-277. 

SOOTHCOTT,   sQUth'cet,   JOANNA,    AND   THE 
SOUTHCOTTIANS:    The  founder  of  a  short-lived 
Eng^yiL  sect  (b.  at  Gittisham,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Ex- 
mouth,  Devonshire,  Apr.,  1750;  d.  at  London  Dec. 
37,  1814)  and  her  followers.    Interpreting  the  text 
Rev.  xiL  1  sqq.  as  signifying  the  speedy  advent  of 
the  Mfwaah,  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and,  although  sixty-four  years  old,  an- 
noimeed  tiiat  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  the 
future  Mfflwah,  this  belief  being  caused  probably 
by  tympanites.    She  required  her  followers  to  keep 
the  Jewish  laws  regarding  clean  and  unclean  meat 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.    A  magnificent 
endle  was  made  to  receive  the  future  prince,  or 
**wocHid  Shiloh,"  and  both  Joanna  and  her  ad- 
hoents  waited  patiently  for  her  delivery.    She  died, 
however,  off  the  disease  named  above ;    but  her 
tracts,  some  sixty  in  number,  and  her  works,  of 
whieh  the  most  importsjit  were  The  Strange  Effects 
tfFaUk,  wWi  Remarkable  Prophecies  .  ,  ,  of  Things 
^ddA  are  to  come  (2  parts,  Exeter,  1801-02;  contains 
autobiographical  material);  A  Dispute  between  the 
Woman  and  the  Power  of  Darkness  (London,  1802) ; 
Disine  and  Spirit^  Communications  (ISOZ);  Warn- 
tag  fo  <ibe  Whd/e  World  from  the  Sealed  Prophecies  of 
J«iitaaSotiMcott  (2  parts,  1803);  The  Second  Book  of 
FinofM  (1803) ;  Copies  and  ParU  of  Copies  of  Letters 
aad  Communications,  wriUen  from  Joanna  South- 
ern (1804);   Second  Book  of  the  Sealed  Prophecies 
(1S05);   A  Caution  and  Instruction  to  the  Sealed 
(ISOT);  The  True  Explanation  of  the  Bible  (7  parts, 
1804-10);  and  The  Book  of  Wonders  (5  parts,  1813- 
1814),  were  stall  eagerly  read  by  her  followers,  who 
(&d  not  abandon  hope  of  the  predicted  Messiah. 
Tht  gradually  dwindling  sect  assembled  for  a  time 
in  London  to  hear  the  words  of  the  prophetess  Elisa- 
beth Peacock,  and  later  met  in  the  house  of  her  son, 
in  Trafalgar  Street,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  sur- 
vived the  year  1880.  (O.  Z6cKLBBt.) 


Bibuographt:  A  considerable  literature,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  her  life  and  a  veiy  few  years  after  her  death,  is 
indicated  in  the  Britiah  Museum  Catalogue,  s.v.  The 
BOiirees  are  her  own  writings,  which  contain,  in  fragmen- 
tary form,  considerable  biographical  detail.  Consult:  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Joanna  SouthcoU,  London,  1815;  (J* 
Faiibum),  The  Life  of  Joanna  SouthcoU,  the  Propheteee^ 
ib.  1814;  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Misaion  of  Joanna  South- 
eott,  ib.  1814;  The  Life  and  Prophecies  of  Joanna  SoiM^ 
cott,  ib.  1815;  J.  H.  Blimt,  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresiee, 
.  .  .  ,  pp.  568-570.  Philadelphia,  1874;  DNB,  liii.  277- 
279;  Alice  Seymour,  The  Express,  Containing  the  Life  and 
Divine  Writings  of  Joanna  Southcott,  London,  1909. 

SOUTHGATE,  HORATIO:  Protestant  Episcopal 
missionary  bishop;  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  5, 1812; 
d.  in  Astoria,  L.  I.,  Apr.  12,  1894.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1832, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1835,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year;  was  engaged, 
under  appointment  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  investigating  the  state  of  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Turkey  and  Persia,  1836-38;  ordained  priest, 
1839;  missionary  in  Constantinople,  as  delegate  to 
the  oriental  churches,  1840-44;  Episcopalian  mis- 
sionary bishop  for  the  dominions  and  dependencies 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Oct.  26,  1844-49;  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  1851-52; 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass.,  1852- 
1858;  and  of  Zion  Church,  New  York  City,  1859- 
1872;  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Ravens- 
wood,  L.  I.  He  is  the  author  of  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
through  Amveniaj  Kurdisianj  Persia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia (2  vols..  New  York,  1840);  Narrative  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Syrian  (Jacobite)  Church  of  Mesopotamia 
(1844);  A  Treatise  on  the  Antiquity ,  Doctrine,  Min- 
istry, and  Worship  of  the  Anglican  Church  (in  Greek; 
Constantinople,  1849);  Parochial  Sermons  (New 
York,  1860);  and  The  Cross  above  the  Crescent,  a 
Romance  of  Constantinople  (Philadelphia,  1877). 

Bibuoorafht:  W.  S.  Peny,  The  Episcopate  in  America,  p. 
103,  New  York,  1895. 

SOUTHWORTH,  FRANKLIN  CHESTER:  Uni 
tarian;  b.  at  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  186a 
He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  University 
(B.A.,  1887;  M.A.,  1892;  S.T.B.,  1892);  was  a 
teacher  in  secondaiy  schools,  1887-89;  served  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  1892-97,  and 
the  Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago,  1897-99;  was 
secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference, 
1899-1902;  and  became  president  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School,  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  in  1902. 

SOWER,    s6'er,    CHRISTOPHER    (CHRISTOPH 

SAUR):  American  printer  and  publisher; 
Laasphe  (18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Marburg),  Germany,  1693; 
d.  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1758.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Halle;  in  1724  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  but  removed  to  Germantown  in  1731  and  prac- 
tised medicine  there.  In  1738  he  acquired,  largely 
from  philanthropic  motives,  a  printing-press  at 
Germantown,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  Ger- 
man almanac,  which  was  continued  by  his  descend- 
ants for  sixty  3rear8.  In  1739  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  HochrDeutsch  pensylvanische  Oo" 
schichta-Schreiber,  a  religious  and  secular  journal 
that  exerted  a  large  influence  upon  the  Germans  of 
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Pennsylvania.  In  1743  he  brought  out  a  large 
quarto  edition  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  first  Bible  in  a  European  language 
printed  in  America.  The  type  was  brought  from 
Frankfort.  Thereafter  he  issued  many  other  works, 
both  in  German  and  English.  In  the  German  books 
the  German  form  of  his  name  is  used.  In  connection 
with  his  printing  business  he  established  a  paper- 
mill,  a  small  ink  factory,  and  a  t3rpe-foundiy,  the 
first  in  America.  Sower  wrote  Ein  abgendthigter 
Bericht  (Germantown,  1739;  Eng.  transl.  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  xii.  78-06,  Philadelphia, 
1888),  pertaining  to  his  quarrel  with  Conrad  Bdssel, 
founder  of  Ephrata  (see  Communism,  II.,  5);  and 
Verschiedene  chrisiliche  Wahrheiten  (1748),  an  an- 
swer to  Franklin's  Plain  Truth  (Philadelphia,  1747). 

SOZOMEN,  8ez'6-men,  SALAMANIUS  HERMIAS: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Bethelia,  a  town  near  Gaza, 
Palestine,  c.  400.  He  came  of  a  Christian  family, 
his  grandfather  having  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, together  with  his  household,  through  a  miracle 
reputed  to  have  been  wrought  by  Saint 
Life.  Hilarion  (q.v.)  by  casting  out  a  demon 
from  a  neighbor  Alaphrion.  These  were 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  place,  and 
Alaphrion  is  said  .to  have  built  churches  and  clois- 
ters, while  the  grandfather  of  Sozomen  was  cele- 
brated as  an  exegete.  Under  Julian,  on  account  of 
his  faith,  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  {Hist, 
ecd.f  v.,  XV.).  Sozomen  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  circle  of  Alaphrion  and  acknowledges  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  monastic  order  (I.,  i.  19). 
He  appears  familiar  with  the  region  around  Gaza, 
and  mentions  having  seen  Bishop  Zeno  of  Majiuna, 
the  sea-port  of  Gaza  (VII.,  xxviii.  6).  It  is  probable 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem  (II.,  xxvi.  3).  Later  he 
adopted  the  vocation  of  advocate,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  active  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed his  history. 

Sozomen  wrote  two  works  on  church  history;  the 
first  (cf.  Hist,  ecd.j  I.,  i.  12),  which  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  ascension  to  Licinius.  Euse- 
bius,  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Hege- 
Two        sippus,  and   Sextus  Julius  Africanus 

Works;     were  used  in  this  history.    The  second 

Editions,  and  longer  work  was  a  continuation  of 
the  first,  and  was  dedicated  to  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Younger  (editio  princeps  by 
R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  on  the  basis  of  Codex 
Regius,  1444).  The  text  was  first  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation  by  Valesius  (Cambridge,  1720),  who  used, 
besides  the  text  of  Stephens,  a  Codex  Fucetianus 
(now  at  Paris,  1445),  *'  Readings  "  of  Sa villus,  and 
the  indirect  traditions  of  Theodorus  Lector  and 
of  Cassiodoru»-Epiphanius.  Reading  reprinted  the 
text  of  Valesius  adding  collations  of  a  Codex  Castd- 
lani  episc.  and  a  "  Codex  Jones."  Hussey's  pos- 
thumous edition  (largely  prepared  for  the  press  by 
John  Barrow,  who  wrote  the  preface)  is  important, 
since  in  it  the  archetype  of  the  Codex  Regius,  the 
Codex  Baroccianus  142,  is  collated  for  the  first  time. 
But  this  manuscript  was  written  by  various  hands 
and  at  various  times  and  therefore  is  not  equally 
authoritative. in  all  its  parts.     [The  ed.  by  R.  Hu»- 


sey,  Oxford,  1860,  ought  to  be  mentioned.]  The 
**  Church  History  "  of  Sozomen  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  its  entirety,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
IX.,  xvi.  4  promises  matter  which  is  not  forth- 
coming. How  much  of  the  history  is  wanting  can 
be  estimated  from  the  preface,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  work  was  to  extend  to  the  seventeenth  consulate 
of  Theodosius,  that  is,  to  439  a.d.,  while  the  extant 
history  ends  about  425,  so  about  half  a  book  may 
be  wanting.  Gtlldenpenning  supposed  that  Sozo- 
men himself  suppressed  the  end  of  his  work  because 
in  it  he  mentioned  the  Empress  Eudocia,  who  later 
fell  into  disgrace  through  her  supposed  adultery. 
But  this  assumption  can  scarcely  be  correct,  ainoe 
Nicephorus  and  Theodorus  Lector  appear  to  have 
read  the  end  of  Sozomen's  work. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  history  must  have 

been  written  between  439  and  450,  the  latter  the 

year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius.    Sozomen  certainly 

wrote  after  Socrates  (cf .  Socrates,  Hist. 

Sources     ecd.,  I.,  xxxviii.  9  with  Sozomen,  Hist, 

of  the      ecd.,  II.,  xxx.  5-7).    The  literary  re- 

"  Church     lationship    of   these   writers   appears 

History."  everywhere.  Valesius  asserted  that 
Sozomen  read  Socrates,  and  Hussey 
and  GQldenpenning  have  proved  this.  For  exam- 
ple, Socrates,  in  I.,  x.,  relates  an  anecdote  which  he 
had  heard,  and  says  that  neither  Eusebius  nor  any 
other  author  reports  it,  yet  this  anecdote  is  found 
in  Sozomen,  I.,  xxii.,  the  similarity  of  diction  show- 
ing that  the  text  of  Socrates  was  the  source.  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  Sozomen's 
claim  in  his  preface  that  he  used  in  his  history  re- 
ports of  the  councils,  imperial  letters,  and  other  doc- 
uments; but  closer  investigation  shows  this  to  be 
correct.  He  also  seems  to  have  consulted  the  laws 
(cf.  XVI.,  i.  3,  regarding  the  installation  of  patri- 
archs over  the  five  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
where  he  cites  more  correctly  than  does  Socrates). 
The  ecclesiastical  records  used  by  Sozomen  are 
principally  taken  from  Sabinus,  to  whom  he  con- 
tinually refers.  In  this  way  he  uses  records  of  the 
synods  from  that  of  Tyre  (335)  to  that  of  Antioch 
in  Caria  (367).  As  an  example,  in  11.,  xxvii.  14,  he 
treats  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  and  says:  "  When 
they  had  done  this  they  wrote  to  the  emperor  and 
to  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Egypt,  the  Thebald  and  Lybia."  Socrates 
speaks  of  the  letter  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Alex- 
andrians, but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  other  letters. 
Sozomen  appears  also  to  have  consulted  the  Ht9* 
toria  Athanasii  and  also  the  works  of  Athanasius; 
for  he  completes  the  statements  of  Socrates  from 
the  Apologia  contra  Arianos,  lix.  sqq.,  and  copies 
Athanasius'  Adv.  episcopos  jEgypH,  xviii.-xix.  He 
also  consulted  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Ru- 
finus.  The  Vita  Constantini  of  Eusebius  is  expressly 
cited  in  the  description  of  the  vision  of  Constantine, 
Rufinus  is  frequently  used,  and  especially  instruct- 
ive in  this  respect  is  a  comparison  of  Sozomen,  II., 
xvii.  6  sqq.  with  Socrates,  I.,  xv.  and  Rufinus  X., 
xiv.  For  the.  anecdote  regarding  the  childhood 
of  Athanasius,  Rufinus  is  the  original;  Socrates 
expressly  states  that  he  follows  Rufinus, .  while 
Sozomen  knows  Socrates'  version,  but  is  not  sati»> 
fied  with  it  and  follows  Rufinus  more  closely.    Of 
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apciilar  historians  Sozomen  probably  used  only 
OiyiniNodorus.  A  comparison  with  Zosimus,  who 
abo  made  use  of  this  writer,  seems  to  show  that  the 
whole  ninth  book  of  Sozomen,  excepting  the  re- 
flections of  the  author,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abridged  extract  from  Olympiodorus.  Oral  tradition 
is  occasionally  utilized,  also  the  Vita  Antonii  of 
Athanasius,  lists  of  Persian  martjrrs  (II.,  xiv.  5), 
loffoi  of  Eustathius  of  Antioch  (II.,  xix.  7),  the 
fetter  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  ConsUmtius  concern- 
ing the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  (IV.,  v.  4), 
fetters  of  Julian  (V.,  iii.  4),  and  other  sources. 

The  spirit  and  interest  of  Sozomen's  history  is 
cfeariy  apparent;  he  follows  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Socrates  but  seeks  to  improve  upon  and 
to  excel  his  original  by  elegance  of  diction,  and  by 
the  use  of  excellent  sources  of  which 
Character   he  makes  skilful  use.     Generally  he 
of  the       follows  his  authorities  closely,  some- 
ffiztory.     times  almost  Uterally;  when  they  dif- 
fer, he  occasionally  gives  the  various 
Tcrsions.     The  historical  exposition  is  altogether 
impersonal;   Sozomen  assumes  (III.,  xv.)  that  the 
task  of  history  is  to  assemble  facts  without  adding 
anything  to  them,  hence  he  indulges  in  little  criti- 
cism and  usually  adopts  the  views  of  his  sources. 
This  he  does  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  been 
diarged  with  Arianism  and  Novatianism.    In  real- 
ity, in  accord  -^iiih  his  legal  training,  he  has  no  opin- 
km  in  theological  questions;   at  the  same  time  he 
VBS  thoroughly  pious  and  a  great  admirer  of  mo- 
nasticism.    The  attempt  of  Sozomen  to  compose  a 
better  church  history  than  that  of  Socrates  was  only 
partially  successful.    He  frequently  offers  additional 
material  but  rarely  improves  upon  his  prototype. 
The  errors  into  which  Socrates  fell  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  especially  touching  the 
first  phase  of  the  Arian  controversy,  are  quietly 
eopied  by  Sozomen.    But  as  to  the  Western  Church 
be  was  better  informed  and  has  made  several  im- 
portant corrections.    Still,  those  who  would  use  his 
vork  should  seek  to  disengage  his  citations  from 
the  context,  and  endeavor  to  reach  his  original 
sources.  (G.  Loeschcke.) 

BauooRAPBT:    The  most  oonvenient  Eng.   tnmsl.  is  in 

SPNP,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  where  useful  prolegomena  are  to  be 

found.    The  editioDs  named  in  the  text  are  usually  ac- 

eompanied  by  a  Vita,    Consult:    Fabricius-Harles,  Bib- 

lioAecaGriaea,  vii.  427  sqq.,  Hamburg.  1801;  F.  A.  Hols- 

buosD,  De  finUibus  quibiu  Socrates,  Soxomenua  .  .  .  tm 

Mtf.  66Uingen.  1825;   Nolle,  in  TQS,  1861,  pp.  417  sqq.; 

J.  Rosenstem,  in  Forachungen  tur  deutachen  Oeachichte,  i. 

Ifi7-a04.   Gdttizigen.    1862;     A.    OOldenpenning   and   I. 

Ifland,  Der  Kaiser  Theottonua  der  Orosae,   pp.  21  sqq.* 

Halfe.  1878;  C.  de  Boor,  in  ZKO,  vi  (1883-84),  478-494; 

A.  GiUdenpenning,   Die  Kirchengeachichte  dea   Theodaret 

tm  Kyrrhoa,  pp.   12  sqq..  Halle.   1889;    P.  Batiffol.  in 

BmMtiMiaehe  Zeitachnft,  vu  (1898),  265-284,  x  (1901). 

128  sqq.;    Bardenhewer.  Patrologie,  p.  333,  Eng.  transl., 

St  Louis,  1908;  J.  Bides.  La  Tradition  manuacrUe  de  Soto- 

mime  et  la  tripartiU  de  Theodore  le  lecteur,  in  TU,  xxxiL 

2b  (1908);   (}eillier,  Avteura  aacria,  viii.  525-34,  xi.  102- 

103.  220;   DCB,  iv.  722-723;   KL,  xi.  534-536;   and  the 

fitaatore  named  imder  Sooiates  (the  church  historian). 

SPAETH,  sp^t,  PHILLIP  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF 
THEODOR:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Esslingen  (7  m.  s.e. 
of  Stuttgart),  WQrttemberg,  Oct.  29,  1839;  d.  in 
Fhiladdphia  Jmie  26,  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  TQbingen,  where  he  completed 


his  studies  in  1861,  and,  after  being  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  1863,  was  pastor  of 
St.  Michael's  and  Zion's  Lutheran  Church,  Phila- 
delphia (1864-67).  After  1867  he  was  pastor  of  St. 
Johannis'  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  same 
city,  and  professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  after  1873.  From  1880  to 
1888  he  was  president  of  the  (general  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
He  edited  the  General  Council's  German  Sunday- 
school  book  in  1875  and  the  same  body's  German 
church  book  in  1877,  as  well  as  the  magazine  Jur 
gendsfreund  in  1877,  being  also  joint  editor  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania's  Documentary  His- 
tory (Philadelphia,  1898).  His  independent  works 
include  EvangeUen  dea  Kirchenjahres  (Philadel- 
phia, 1870) ;  Brotsamen  von  dea  Herm  Tiache  (1871) ; 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chwrch 
in  North  America  (1885);  Liederluat  (Allentown, 
Pa.,  1886);  Saatkdmer  (Philadelphia,  1893);  Dr. 
Wilhelm  JtUiua  Mann^  ein  deutsch-amerikanischer 
Theologe  (Reading,  Pa.,  1895);  Biography  of  Dr. 
Charlea  Porterfield  Kravih  (vol.  i.,  New  York,  1808); 
AnrwtaHona  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John 
(1896).  His  "  Order  of  Lutheran  Worship  "  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  H.  D.  Spaeth  (Bur- 
lington, la.,  1906). 

SPAIN:  A  kingdom  occupjring  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  westerly  peninsula  in  southwestern 
Europe;  area  (including  the  Canary  Islands  and 
the  Balearic  Isles)  196,173  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1900)  18,618,086.  The  mhabitants  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  State 
Church.  The  constitution  of  1875  declares  (art. 
11,  §  2)  that  no  one  shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinion  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  wor- 
ship, provided  the  due  observance  of  Christian 
morals  is  maintained;  but  declares  again  (§  3)  with 
apparent  contradiction  that  ceremonies  and  pubUc 
evidences  other  than  of  the  state  reUgion  shall  not 
be  tolerated.  By  the  term  "  public  evidences  " 
was  implied  not  only  the  building  of  churches  whose 
object  is  distinctly  recognizable  from  without  by 
such  marks  as  portals,  towers,  or  inscriptions,  but 
also  the  singing  of  sacred  music.  On  this  account, 
for  instance,  the  EvangeUcal  (jermans  at  Barcelona 
had  to  dispense  with  a  tower  in  building  a  modest 
house  of  worship  in  1903.  This  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  explained  by  the  fixed  public  estimate  placed 
upon  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 
is  a  result  of  the  early  age  of  Christianity  in  Spain. 
After  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  from  the 
first  till  the  third  century  there  followed  a  period 
of  much  stress;  first  through  the  Arian  Visigoths 
and  other  Germanic  races,  but  far  more  through 
the  plimdering  and  lawless  violence  of  the  Moorish 
conquerors.  Yet  the  Church  maintained  at  least 
three  archbishoprics  out  of  six,  and  twenty-nine 
bishoprics.  But  the  religious  ardor  was  especially 
revived  and  tenaciously  developed  in  the  persistent 
and  bitter  wars  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

An  invigorating  reinforcement  was  constituted 
by  the  four  orders  of  knights,  which  originated  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  in  Spain.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
was  the  work  of  ibe  new  monastic  orders,  espe- 
cially the  Dominicans,  who  spread  rapidly  and 
gained  in  influence  from  1216,  obtaining  in  1233  the 
administration  of  the  Inquisition  (q.v.)»  introduced 
in  1215.  This  institution  attained  a  more  definite 
organization  in  Spain  than  elsewhere.  By  agree- 
ment in  1483,  the  king  was  authorised  to  nominate 
to  the  pope  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  court  of/ 
first  instance  of  this  institution  was  subordinated 
to  the  royal  supreme  court.  The  Inquisition  op- 
erated first  against  the  spiritual  remnants  of  Moor- 
ish Islam;  then  against  those  of  the  Jews  after  the 
act  of  expulsion  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and, 
finally,  after  a  brief  restraint,  against  the  incom- 
ing Evangelical  movement.  The  atUaa  dafi  of  such 
as  were  accused  of  heresy  and  executions  by  gar- 
roting  occurred  frequently,  and  at  not  a  few  places; 
for  not  only  had  a  number  of  Evangelical  congre- 
gations organized  themselves,  but  also  very  reso- 
lute martyrs  died  for  the  cause.  By  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  com- 
pletely reestablished,  not  without  bloodshed.  Such 
ecclesiastical  disturbances  as  arose  until  after  1850 
consisted  in  the  occasional  opposition  of  kings  and 
governments  to  the  popes'  excessive  claims  of  in- 
dependence and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits:  for  ex- 
ample, the  king's  acquisition,  from  1757,  of  the 
right  to  nominate  bishops;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767;  retrenchments  on  ecclesiastical 
property,  from  1780,  after  the  number  of  the  clergy 
had  been  fixed  in  1768  at  149,800  in  a  given  popula- 
tion of  9,307,000  souls.  In  1808,  under  Napoleon's 
king,  Joseph,  many  larger  cloisters  were  abolished; 
and  in  1835,  the  smaller  ones  were  likewise  closed. 
In  1859,  the  Church  relinquished  all  its  real  posses- 
sions, and  these  were  afterward  awarded  to  the 
separate  congregations.  In  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  State  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  clergy;  and  the  pope  obtained 
the  right  to  nominate  a  spiritual  dignitaiy  in  every 
diocese. 

By  the  concordat  of  1881,  the  hierarchical  ap- 
portionment of  the  country  provided  seven  metro- 
politan districts  and  thirty-eight  bishoprics  as  fol- 
lows: Burgos,  with  six  suffragans;  Santiago  de 
Compostella,  with  five;  Granada,  with  five;  Sara- 
gossa,  with  seven;  Toledo,  with  four  (including 
Madrid);  Valencia,  with  five;  and  Valladolid,  with 
six  episcopal  sees.  In  addition,  the  abbot  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  who  has  residence  at  Ciudad  Real,  has 
episcopal  rank.  There  are  2,200  parishes  divided 
into  two  classes.  A  new  Evangelical  movement 
arose  in  Spain  in  1855  through  the  Spaniard  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Ruet  (q.v.),  who,  returning  from 
Italy,  where  the  Waldensian  preaching  was  being 
eagerly  received,  published  the  Evangelical  faith  in 
Barcelona.  The  cause  was  further  promoted  by  a 
man  of  spiritual  force,  Matamoros.  However,  im- 
prisonment and  exile  were  used  against  the  move- 
ment imtil  after  the  end  of  Bourbon  rule  in  1868. 
From  that  time,  and  after  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  1874,  not  a  little  has  been  done  through  the 
efforts  of  Evangelical  associations  and  circles  in 
Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  German  states 


of  the  Rhine  toward  creating  an  Evangelical  fellow- 
ship  composed  of  native  Spanish.  Most  successful 
was  the  Rhenish  Pastor  Fliedner,  in  Madrid.  There 
is,  however,  no  Spanish  Evangelical  Church  as  such, 
but  there  are  four  separate  ones.  What  is  known 
as  the  Iglesia  Espaiia  Ref ormatoria  was  organized 
by  the  Anglican  Spanish  Church  Aid  Society;  and 
is,  accordingly.  High-church  in  its  order  and  wor- 
ship. It  comprises  eleven  congregations  and  is  dir 
rected  by  a  bishop.  The  Methodists  and  the  Bap- 
tists, together  with  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  have  a 
smaller  scattering  of  congregations  and  members. 
The  strongest  Protestant  body  is  the  Iglesia  Evan- 
gelica  Espttfia,  as  founded  by  Fliedner  and  continued 
by  one  of  his  sons.  This  has  twenty-one  distinct 
congregations,  and  thirty-six  preaching-stations. 
The  supreme  government  is  vested  in  an  annual 
qmod.  The  total  nimiber  of  Spanish  Protestants 
is  estimated  at  13,000  to  14,000.  Also  the  Germans 
have  two  Evangelical  congregations  in  Spain;  one 
in  Madrid,  and  a  stronger  one  in  Barcelona,  with 
two  associate  congregations.  There  are  a  great 
many  weekly  church  periodicals  and  other  tracts 
in  circulation,  furnished  from  England,  Scotland, 
North  America,  and  Germany  for  the  support  of 
Spanish  Protestantism.    See  the  following  article. 

W.  GOt«. 

Bibuoorafht:  On  the  cenenl  and  Roman  CSathoUe  hi»- 
toiy  of  Spain  oonsult:  D.  J.  Saana  d*Asuine»  ColUetio 
maxima  caneiliorum  omnium  Spanim,  2d  ed.,  6  vola.,  Rome, 
1753;  H.  Florei,  Btpalla  mioroda  (with  oontinuatioiia), 
61  vola..  Madrid.  1754-1879;  F.  W.  Lembke.  GeaMAU 
von  Spanien  (continued  by  Sch&fer  and  Sehirrmaeher), 
6  vola..  Hambuis.  1831-03;  P.  B.  Qama,  Die  Kir^enoo- 
•ehiehU  von  Spanien,  5  vola.,  Resenabuig,  1862-70;  P. 
Rouawlot,  Let  Myetiquee  eapagnoU,  2d  ed.,  Paiia,  1800; 
0.  Diercka,  Dae  modeme  OeialeeUben  Spanient,  Leipaie, 
1883;  idem,  Dae  modeme  Spanien,  Berlin,  1908;  P. 
Fdnter,  Der  Binfiuee  der  Inquiaition  auf  doe  geielioe 
Leben  der  Spanier,  Berlin.  1890;  O.  Werner,  (hhie  terrwum 
caiholieue,  pp.  38-49.  Fieibuis.  1890;  H.  C.  Lea,  ChapUn 
from  tKe  Relioioue  Hiat.  of  Spain  connected  with  the  InqiA- 
eition,  Philadelphia,  1890;  idem,  Hietory  of  the  InqmeiHtm 
of  Spain,  4  vola..  New  York,  1906-07;  F.  Meyrick,  The 
Church  in  Spain,  London,  1892;  M.  R.  Burke,  Hiet,  of 
Spain,  2  vola..  London,  1900;  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  The  Spamek 
People,  London,  1901 ;  A.  Aatrian,  Hieloria  de  la  CompaAia 
de  JSeue  en  laaeielenda  de  Ewpafia,  Biadrid.  1902 aqq.;  W. 
Webater.  Qleaninoe  in  Church  HieL  in  Spain  and  Fnmee, 
London.  1903;  H.  Leclexxxi.  VEepagne  chHtienne,  Paris, 
1906;  C.  Rudy,  The  Cathedrale  of  Northern  Spain,  Their 
Hietory  and  their  Architecture,  together  with  much  of  Intereti 
eoneemino  their  Biehope,  Rulere,  etc.,  London.  1906;  K. 
Hibler,  Oeechichte  Spaniene  unter  den  HabAwyem,  voL  L« 
Qotha,  1907;  M.  Andujar,  Spain  of  To-day  from  Within, 
New  York,  1909;  W.  W.  Collina.  Cathedral  Citiee  of  Spain, 
ib.  1909;  H.  Qieasen.  Die  chrieaich-arabieche  Literatur  der 
Moaaraber,  Leipaie,  1909;  C.  C.  Perkina.  BuOdere  ofSpaiai, 
2  vola.,  London,  1909;  R.  Tyltr,  Spain:  Study  of  her  Zjife 
and  ArU,Vew  York,  1909;  KL,  id.  539-551. 

On  Proteatantiam  in  thia  country  conault  the  litentura 
under  the  foUowing  articles,  and:  The  Spanieh  Reformed 
Ch%trch.  The  Declaration  eet  forth  by  the  Central  Coneie- 
tory  .  .  .  with  eome  Account  of  the  Membere  and  Aeir 
Meelinge  at  Gibraltar,  .  .  .  1868,  London,  1868;  J.  A. 
Wylie,  Daybreak  in  Spain;  ite  new  Reformation,  London, 
1870;  F.  0.  J.  Qrape,  Spanien  und  doe  Bvangelium,  Halle, 
1896;  H.  E.  Noyea,  Church  Reform  in  Spain.  A  ShoH 
Hietory  of  the  Reformed  Bpiecopal  Churchee  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  London.  1897;  E.  Soh&fer,  BeiirOoe  nor  Geeehiehie 
dee  epaniechen  Proteetaniiemue  und  der  InquieHion  im  16, 
Jahrhunderi,  3  vola.,  QQteraloh.  1902;  Q.  Bomm,  TAa 
Bible  in  Spain,  late  ed.,  London,  1908;  F.  E.  and  H.  A. 
Qark,  The  Goepd  in  LaHn  Lande,  pp.  125-159.  New  Toric, 
1909;  0.  H.  B.  Ward,  The  Truth  ahovt  Spain,  T<nndoi^ 
1011. 
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L  The  BeformaUon  in  Spun. 
The  Early  Movement  (f  1). 
Protestant  Movement  (f  2). 
IL  Anticlerical  Movements. 
PoUtkal  Opposition  (f  1). 
Dksent  and  Unbelief  (f  2). 
m.  Evancelical  Activities. 
Protestant  Societies  (f  1). 
Schools  and  Other  Agencies  (f  2). 
Summary  of  Conditions  (f  3). 
Opportunities  (f  4). 

L  The  Rttfonnation  in  Spain:   At  the  dose  of  the 
IGddle  Ages  the  type  of  Christianity  prevailing  in 
Spain  was  more  militant,  more  independent,  more 
Evangelical,  that  is,  more  nearly  Prot- 
I.  Tbs     estant,  than  that  to  be  found  in  any 
Raziy       other  nation  of  Christendom.     More 
Movement,  militant,  because  the  700  years'  war 
which  the  Christians   of  Spain  had 
viged  with  the  Mohammedans  had  given  strength 
ind  tenacity  to  their  religious  sentiments;  more  in- 
dependent, because  the  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Span- 
ish rulers  and  people  had  secured  the  interposition 
of  the  secular  authority  to  combat  the  deteriorating 
influeoce  of  the  Roman  Curia  upon  the  local  church; 
more  Evangelical,   because  twenty  years  before 
Lather  nailed  his  theses  to  tfie  church  door  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  Spanish  church  had  felt  the  purifying 
tad  regenerating  influence  of  a  reformation  laigely 
Protestant  in  spirit  and  aims.    This  reform  was  the 
ootoome  of  a  plan  conceived  by  Queen  Isabella, 
upon  the  union  of  the  peninsular  states  to  form  the 
Spanish  kingdom  in  1492.    Its  execution  was  ac- 
wnnpHahAH    under    the    leadership    of    Francisco 
Ximenes  de  Gsneros  (see  Ximenes  db  Cibnbbos), 
>  Franciscan  monk  and  confessor  to  the  queen.   The 
OQDondat  of  1482  had  given  the  Spanish  crown  the 
fight  of  visitation  and  of  nomination  to  benefices. 
CisMros  was  permitted  to  use  these  powers  to  re- 
itore  the  strictest  monastic  discipline  in  the  con- 
vents, and  to  purge  the  secular  clergy  of  those 
abases  which  were  common  to  the  time.    Having 
improved  the  morals  of  the  Spanish  clergy  he  set 
biinaelf  to  overcome  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  cul- 
ture. The  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible  were  made 
t  spfdaX  feature  in  their  training,  something  previ- 
oody  unknown;   new  schools  of  theology  were  es- 
**M?ffhfd,  with  courses  in  Bible  exegesis;    and  a 
bud  of  scholars  was  collected  at  Alcala  in  1502, 
vho  undertook  at  the  expense  of  Qsneroe  the  prep- 
antion  of  the  celebrated  Complutensian  Polyglot 
(see  BiBusa,  Poltglot,  I.).    About  the  same  time 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versities at  Alcala,  Seville,  and  Toledo,  where  the 
Btody  of  the  classics  was  fostered  and  a  large  qrm- 
ptlfay  was  shown  with  the  labors  of  Erasmus  and 
the  Humanists.    Unlike  Luther,  CSsneroe  made  no 
direct  attack  on  the  abuses  or  authority  of  the 
pipicy,  yet  when  he  encountered  the  oppoation  of 
the  pope,  in  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  the  local 
dnreh,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  virtual  inde- 
pendenee,  and  was  protected  in  it  by  the  Spanish 
ndoi.    The  immediate  influences  of  this  movement 
nre  laigdy  confined  to  the  clergy,  but  it  gradually 
inouf^  a  distinct  change  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  whole  nation  and  developed  in  Spain  a  unique 


type  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  its  essential  fea- 
tures it  represents  a  partial  and  limited  devel- 
opment of  the  Protestant  thesis,  and,  with  its 
Humanistic  and  Evangelical  tendencies,  it  was  fitted 
to  serve  as  the  natural  forerunner  of  a  truly  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  At  the  same  time,  catching  up 
as  it  did  the  religious  zeal  and  initiative  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  fusing  them  into  a  relatively 
pure  and  intelligent  form  of  Catholicism,  it  foiged 
the  very  weapon  that  was  destined  to  give  the 
death  stroke  to  Evangelical  Christianity  on  Spanish 
soil,  and  trained  the  leaders  who  were  to  rally  the 
forces  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  against  Protestant 
principles  throughout  Western  Christendom. 

The  advancement  of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  1520,  as  Charles  V.,  opened  a  wide 
channel  for  the  introduction  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed teachings  into  Spain.  At  first, 
a.  Protet-  Luther's  doctrines  were  generally  re- 
tant  ceived  among  the  educated  classes  with 
Kovement  interest  and  favor,  and  their  spread 
was  helped  for  a  time  by  the  liberal 
tendencies  prevailing  among  the  Spanish  hierarchy, 
as  well  as  by  the  temporizing  policy  of  Charles  V. 
in  dealing  with  Luther  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany.  With  respect  to  Charles'  attitude,  it 
was  even  asserted  by  the  confessor  of  the  emperor, 
who  himself  favored  the  Protestants,  that  Charles 
secretly  sympathized  with  the  movement  and  that 
he  hoped  to  use  Luther  as  a  lever  for  forcing  upon 
the  German  church  a  Reformation  after  the  Spanish 
model.  Subsequently  a  gradual  reaction  against 
reform  among  the  Spanish  clergy  and  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  Charles  made  Protestantism  a  pro- 
scribed religion  in  Spain,  narrowed  the  circle  of  its 
adherents  to  the  more  earnest  and  daring  spirits, 
and,  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  subjected 
the  Protestants  to  a  persecution  constantly  growing 
in  severity.  The  principal  features  marking  its 
growth  were  its  almost  exclusive  confinement  to 
the  privileged  and  educated  classes;  the  lack  of 
organization,  except  small  congregations  at  Seville 
and  Valladolid;  the  large  numbers  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  theologians  who  embraced  it; 
and  especially  the  large  numbers  of  persons  among 
its  converts,  illustrious  either  for  their  rank  or 
learning.  Notable  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alphonso  Valdes,  secretary  of  Charles  V.; 
Alphonso  de  Bemaldez,  chaplain  to  the  emperor, 
who  sufiFered  condemnation  in  1537;  Bartalome 
Carranza  y  Miranda,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
was  condemned  for  holding  Protestant  views;  Rod- 
erigo  de  Valera,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church  in  Seville  and  was  condemned  by  tht.  In- 
quisition in  1541;  Juan  Gil,  otherwise  known  as 
Doctor  Egidius,  a  famous  preacher  of  Seville  who 
was  nominated  in  1550  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa, 
but  before  his  installation  was  condemned  for  her- 
esy; Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  distinguished  nobleman 
who  did  much  fi^r  the  Protestant  cause  throughout 
Spain;  Jayme  Knzinas  and  his  brother  Francesco 
de  T<'^ti«inim  (qq.v.),  two  young  men  of  noble  birth 
who  were  converted  while  students  abroad,  the 
former  of  whom  sufiFered  martsrrdom  in  Rome  in 
1546|  and  the  latter  translated  the  first  Spanish  ver- 
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sion  of  the  New  Testament  and  had  it  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543  for  distribution  in  Spain.  Besides, 
many  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  especially  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville  and  Valladolid,  were 
largely  leavened  with  the  Protestant  heresy.  In 
spite  of  this  impetus,  Protestantism  was  effectually 
suppressed  in  Spain  after  a  brief  career  of  scarcely 
hidf  a  century.  The  chief  repressive  agency  was 
the  Inquisition,  which  assumed  in  Spain,  as  the 
joint  instrument  of  civil  and  religious  absolutism, 
its  sternest  form,  and  made  use  of  the  most  drastic 
and  arbitrary  methods.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Protestant  forces  in  Spain  were  paralysed 
and  finally  overcome,  not  so  much  by  the  violent 
persecution  at  home  as  by  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Spanish  people  by  the  actions 
of  Protestants  abroad.  The  uprising  of  the  German 
peasants  in  1524  in  behalf  of  social  reform  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  privileged  classes  in  Spain 
and  greatly  prejudiced  them  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  doctrines  which  seemed  to  foment  revolu- 
tion elsewhere.  Greater  antagonism  was  aroused 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
with  the  king  of  France,  Francis  I.,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Spain,  and  later  was  increased  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  against  Span- 
ish rule,  so  that  after  a  time  Protestants  came  to 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  heretics  but  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for 
any  loyal  Spaniard  to  embrace  Protestantism.  Prior 
to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  1546  the  activities 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Protestants  were  some- 
what restricted,  and  though  Philip  II.  on  his  acces- 
sion gave  it  a  free  hand,  the  work  of  extermination 
was  not  begun  in  deep  earnest  until  1557.  The  first 
"  auto  da  f^  "  was  celebrated  at  Valladolid  in  1559, 
and  thereafter  the  work  of  executing  Protestant 
victims  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  was  con- 
ducted under  the  joint  auspices  of  Church  and  State, 
combining  the  features  of  a  religious  festival  and 
a  popular  holiday.  In  1559  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  1,000  Protestants  in  eaoh  of  the  cities, 
Seville  and  Valladolid,  and  a  relatively  large  nimi- 
ber  in  other  sections  of  Spain.  By  the  year  1570 
Protestantism  in  Spain  was  cut  off,  root  and  branch, 
practically  all  of  its  converts  having  suffered  either 
banishment  or  martyrdom,  and  for  the  three  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  blood  of  its  martyrs  was 
as  seed  in  barren  soil. 

n.  Anticlerical  Movements:  If  it  was  fanatical 
patriotism  allied  with  ecclesiasticism  that  crushed 
the  Protestant  movement  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  it  has  been  an  enlightened 
z.  Political  patriotism  arrayed  against  ecclesiad- 
Opposition.  ticism  that  has  afforded  a  shield  for  the 

Evangelical  forces  in  Spain  in  modem 
times.  The  radical  and  revolutionary  philosophy 
of  the  French  skeptics  of  the  eighteenth  century 
early  found  an  easy,  though  a  restricted,  ground  in 
Spain.  Under  its  tuition  many  Spaniards  saw  their 
country  fastened  on  by  a  parasitic  tribe  of  nearly 
140,000  priests,  nims,  and  sacristans,  and  they  wel- 
comed the  Voltairean  estimate  of  their  worth.  The 
cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution  did  still  more 
to  disseminate  the  seeds  of  popular  freedom,  and 
before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  liberalism  was  fully 


bom  in  Spain  and  prepared  to  enter,  as  in  other  Latin 
countries,  into  the  long  war  against  absolutism  and 
clericalism.     The  first  decisive  step  was  taken  in 
1812,  during  the  exile  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.    The 
Spanish  cortes,  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  was  largely  composed  of  lawyers  and  literary 
men,  and  though  they  swore  to  tolerate  no  faith 
but  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  land,  they  abolished 
the  Inquisition,  curtailed  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  framed  a  constitution.    The  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand in  1814  resulted  in  the  overturning  of  their 
work  and  a  violent  persecution  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  Liberal  party.    From  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  until  1873  occiurred  a  series 
of  heated  revolutionary  conflicts  between  the  liberal 
and  conservative  elements,  with  alternating  vic- 
tories,  but  with   the  anti-clerical   cause   steadily 
gaining  groimd.    In  1851,  by  the  concordat  estab- 
lished with  the  pope  (see  Concordats  axd  Delim- 
rnNG  Bulls,  VII.),  the  monastic  orders  were  limited 
to  three.    In  1854  the  Liberals,  being  then  in  power, 
after  granting  compensation,  sold  the  church  lands. 
In  1858  and  again  in  1868  religious  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  worship  were  proclaimed,  but  this  meant 
only  freedom  to  attack  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
full  religious  tolerance  was  by  no  means  established. 
In  1873  the  cortes  proclaimed  a  republic,  but  this 
was  overthrown  by  the  army  and  Alphonso  XII. 
was  seated  on  the  throne.     From  that  time  onward 
the  monarchy  has  continued,  and  political  questions 
have  usually  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate, rather  than  to  force.     Politics  among  the 
leaders  has  largely  degenerated  into  a  scramble  for 
the  spoils  of  office,  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
compromise  with  the  church  party,  but  there  has 
come  to  Spain  in  these  years,  through  the  spread  of 
liberal  principles,  an  increasing  measure  of   civil 
and  religious  liberty.    The  most  significant  event 
for  Protestantism  of  late  years  was  the  returning 
to  power,  in  the  election  of  1910,  of  Premier  Joe^ 
Caiudejas  and  his  party,  upon  a  platform  pledging, 
among  other  reforms,  absolute  freedom  of  worship, 
civil  supervision  of  conventual  establishments,  and 
the  laicization  of  schools  and  colleges.    The  sig- 
nificance of  this  may  be  seen  when  it  is  understood 
that,  previous   to    1910,    the  Protestant   denomi- 
nations and   missions  were  prohibited  from  dis- 
plajring  any  insignia  of  worship  or  of  propagating 
their  doctrines  publicly;   and  that,  according  to  a 
recent  count,  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  and 
other  ecclesiastical  officials  in  Spain  totalled  154,517, 
receiving  about  eight  million  dollars  yearly  directly 
from  the  national  treasury,  besides  various  exemp- 
tions and  privileges.    The  first  step  in  the  execution 
of  this  program  brought  about  a  break  with  Rome, 
the  papal  nuncio  was  recalled,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  he  had  not  returned  to  the  Spanish  court. 
Another  phase  of  this  anticlerical  movement  is 
the  constantly  diminishing  respect  shown  by  lay- 
man and  ecclesiastic  for  ecclesiastical 
a.  Dissent  authority  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
and        This  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  in- 
Unbelief.    dependent  spirit  animating  the  several 
orders  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  local   clergy.     Indeed,    so   loose   has 
grown  the  bond  between  them  and  so  bitter  has 
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become  the  antagonism  that  the  assertion  is  more 
than  justified  that  the  ecclesiastical  unity  existing 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  is 
scarody  more  real  than  that  existing  between  the 
principal  Evangelical  denominations  of  Protestant 
countries.     Again,  this  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
within  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  in  their  pro- 
tests against  the  tyranny  and  abuses  of  their  supe- 
riors in  the  hierarchy,  and  they  have  usually  been 
supported  in  their  contentions  by  the  common  peo- 
ple.   The  most  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
a  movement  originating  in  Sept.,  1898,  and  led  by 
an  eminent  Spanish  priest,  Seguismundo  Pey  Or- 
diex.    This  brilliant  priest  was  bom  in  Vich,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  educated  in  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, and  was  for  many  years  a  parish  priest  in 
ilallorca  and  Barcelona.     The  despotism  of  the 
bishops  became  so  offensive  that  he  began  to  com- 
bat them  in  a  weekly  newspaper  which  he  published 
and  called  El  Urbion.    This  paper  being  suppressed 
by  the  bishop  of  Mallorca,  Pey  Ordiex  went  to  Barce- 
lona and  founded  a  second  paper,  and,  when  this 
was  suppressed,  still  a  third,  El  CosmopolitOf  which 
was  condemned  by  the  church  in  Nov.,  1900.    The 
rupture  finally  came  because  of  the  refusal  of  Pey 
Ordiex  to  obey  an  arbitrary  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Barcelona,  whereupon  he  was  publicly  suspended 
by  the  bishop,  and  forbidden  to  enter  a  church.    He 
began  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  open  air,  in 
theaters,  and  in  public  halls,  attacking  clericalism 
and  preaching  the  Gospel.    He  at  once  became  the 
popijar  idol  and  quickly  gathered  a  great  company 
of  followers  estimated  at  100,000  or  more.    Among 
the  number  were  at  least  1,000  of  the  most  zealous 
priests  and  friars  in  the  various  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  movement  was  not  properly  organized,  and, 
after  two  years,  when  the  enthusiasm  had  somewhat 
abated,  Pey  Ordiex  fell  into  a  trap  skilfully  laid  by 
the  Jesuits  and  was  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers;  his  influence  was  destroyed,  and  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  it  had  demonstrated  the  readi- 
neas  of  many  people  and  priests  to  respond  to  a 
stirring  appeal  against  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  be- 
balf  of  freedom  and  purity  in  religion.    Still  another 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  has  been  the  gradual, 
silent  revolt  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  laymen 
against  the  asserted  authority  of  the  Roman  C^tho- 
fie  Cburch.   This  drift  has  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  a  century  and  it  has  moved  apace  with  the 
spread  of  culture  and  republican  principles.    Joseph 
M'Cabe  (Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  p.  88,  London, 
1909),  writing  in  1909,  says:   '*  Of  the  four  or  five 
million  adult  males  in  the  country  [Spain],  only  about 
one  million  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  these  are  for 
the  most  part  illiterate."    A  distinguished  visitor  to 
Spain  in  1910,  speaking  of  the  men  of  intelligence, 
ays:  **  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in  the  country 
whose  only  use  for  the  Church  is  at  marriage,  chris- 
tening, and  burial  services."    And  this  must  be  the 
feeling  that  oppresses  the  visitor  to  Spain  when  he 
sees  the  few  scattered  worshipers  in  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedrals  in  the  cities,  and  hears  the  contemp- 
tuous and  jesting  maimer  in  which  the  average  in- 
tdfigent  Spcmiard  refers  to  the  liaisons  of  the  priiests, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,   the  miracles 
wrought  by  relicsi  the  pretentious  ceremomes  of  the 


church,  or  the  solemn  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

nL  Evangelical  Activities:  The  memorable  revo- 
lution of  Sept.,  1868,  and  the  proclamation  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship  by  the  new  "  provisional 
government "  threw  Spain  open  for  the  first  time 
to  all  kinds  of  Evangelical  work.    The  opportunity 

was  speedily  improved  by  the  entrance 

z.  Protes-  of  missionaries,   representing  various 

tant        Protestant    denominations    of    Great 

Societies.    Britain,   Ireland,   the  United  States, 

Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden.     In  1910  Protestant  missions  were  con- 
ducted in  forty-four  large  cities,  with  out-stations  in 
149  villages  and  towns;  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings regularly  employed   for  Protestant  worship 
being  116.    The  following  societies  were  at  work: 
(1)  Iglesia  Espafiola  Reformada,  or  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Spain.   This  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
independent   movement   initiated   and   conducted 
exclusively  by  native  Spaniards,  but  fostered  and 
supported  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church 
Aid  Society,  organized  in  1867  among  English  and 
Irish  Episcopalians.    Under  its  auspices  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  was  organized  in  Madrid  in  1869, 
and  subsequently  ten  other  churches  were  foimded 
and  united  to  constitute  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Spain,  imder  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Juan  Bautista 
Cabrera,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  friar  who  was 
consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  1887.   The  number  of  congregations  has  increased 
to  more  than  a  score,  the  most  important  of  which 
are    found    at    Madrid,    Valladolid,    Salamanca, 
Villaescusa,  Monistrol,  San  Vicente,  Malaga,  and 
Seville.     Schools  are  conducted  at  each  of  these 
places  and  at  numerous  others.    (2)  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  opened 
its  first  mission  in  Spain  at  Santander  in  1871,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  William  H.  Gulick,  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  his  wife,  Alice  Gordon  Gulick.    At 
Santander  Mrs.  Gulick  first  established  her  cele- 
brated school  for  girls.     Later,  in   1881,  it  was 
moved  to  San  Sebastian,  and  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  it  was  moved  to  Madrid  and  estab- 
lished in  commodious  quarters  imder  the  name  of 
the  "  International  Institute  for  Girls."     An  off- 
shoot of  this  same  school  is  the  International  College, 
now   imder   the   charge    of   the    (Congregational) 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  States.   In 
these  schools  many  girls  have  been  fitted  to  become 
Protestant  teachers,   or  the  wives  of  Protestant 
workers  throughout  Spain.    The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  Santander  in  1876  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers.    Subsequently  churches  and  day  schools  were 
established  at  San  Sebastian  and  other  points  with 
a  central  station  at  Madrid.    In  1899  these  churches, 
seven  in  nimiber,  of  the  Congregational  polity,  were 
united  with  twelve  of  the  Presbyterian  order  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  several  Presbyterian  so- 
cieties named  below.    This  is  an  organic  union  with 
a  ministry  of  twenty-three  ordained  pastors  and 
five  evangelists,  and  is  called  The  Spanish  Evan- 
gelical Church.     (3)  The   United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  through  the  agency  of  the  Spanish  Evan- 
gelizatioti.  Society  (foimded  in  Edinburgh  in  1885), 
has  estal^lished  missions  and  schools  in  Seville, 
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Cadiz,  Huelva,  Granada,  and  various  other  places. 
(4)  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  opened 
missions  and  schools  in  Cordova  and  Puerta  Santa 
Maria;  and  conducts  a  theological  school  in  the 
latter  place  which  has  done  not  a  little  in  training 
evangdists  and  pastors.  (5)  The  Dutch  Presbyt*- 
rians  are  reported  to  have  stations  at  Malaga, 
Almeria,  and  Cartagena.  (6)  The  Reformed 
Churches  of  Lausanne,  and  Geneva,  Switserland, 
sustain  missions  at  Barcelona,  Reus,  Tanagona, 
and  Pontevedra.  (7)  The  English  Wesl^yan  Meth- 
odists undertook  their  first  mission  in  Spdn  in  1816 
from  Gibraltar.  This  was  soon  abandoned  because 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  opposition.  Other  efforts 
were  made  from  1830  to  1840,  with  Cadis  as  a 
center,  but  were  also  abandoned.  The  mission  was 
revived  in  1869,  at  Barcelona,  and  a  growing  work 
has  been  conducted  in  that  vicinity  and  in  the 
Balearic  Isles,  just  off  the  coast.  The  woric  at  Bar^ 
celona  has  prospered  greatly  of  late  years  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Franklyn  G.  Smith.  (8)  The 
German  Lutiierans  have  an  important  work  in 
Madrid,  with  several  stations  in  the  province,  and 
a  publication  house  which  has  done  much  to  supply 
the  country  ^ith  evangelical  literature.  In  Madrid 
also  is  located,  in  a  fine  building,  the  celebrated 
Lutheran  "  College  of  the  Future "  (Colegio  de 
Porvenir).  (9)  The  American  Baptist  MIsstonary 
Union  bias  a  station  at  Barcelona,  with  several 
preaching-points  in  the  province.  (10)  The  Swe- 
dish Baptists  support  one  missionary  in  Valencia 
who  has  charge  of  several  small  churches.  (11)  The 
Plymouth  Brethren  (q.v.)  have  chapels  and  schools 
in  La  Corufia,  Marin,  San  Tom^,  Vigo,  Figueras, 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  various  other  places  through- 
out the  kingdom.  (12)  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Protestant  churches  throughout  Spain  and,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  Protestant  missionaiy  on  the  field, 
''  No  other  agency  yet  operating  in  Spain  has  [so 
vitally]  produced  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  [so]  helped  toward  vital  union  in  Evangelical 
work  as  the  Christian  Endeavor."  The  number  of 
societies  is  forty-eight,  with  a  total  membership  of 
1,549.  Conventions  are  frequently  held  in  the 
principal  cities  and  practically  all  the  Protestant 
communions  are  represented. 

In  1910,  statistics  show  that  primary  schools  were 
conducted  by  Protestants  in  fifty-one  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Spain,  wiUi  167  teachers  and 
6,462  pupils.     Secondary  schools  were  conducted 
in  the  larger  Evangelical  centers  such 
2.  Schools  as  Alicante,  Huelva,  Rio  Tinto,  Madrid, 
and  Other  Santander,  and  Seville.     The  higher 
Agencies,    institutions  of  learning  were  the  **  Pres- 
byterian   Theological    Institute,"    at 
Puerta  Santa  Maria,  the  ''  International  College," 
and  the  "  International  Institute  for  Girls,"  both  at 
Bladrid,  and  at  Barcelona  ''The  College  of  the 
Future."    Two  Protestant  hospitals  are  located  in 
Madrid,  one  in  Barcelona,  and  a  medical  dispensary 
in  Figueras.    The  Protestants  have  two  orphanages 
in  Madrid,  and  one  at  Escorial.   The  principal  Evan- 
gelical periodicals  are  La  Lut,  Amigo  de  la  Iirfancia, 
and  Esfuerzo  CkrUtiano,  all  published  at  Madrid; 
ElEvangeU8la,a,tBtacdoD&;  ^  ^eraUa,  at  Figuer- 


as; El  Correo,  at  Valencia,  with  others  making  eleven 
in  all,  most  of  which  are  issued  monthly.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  entered  Spain  in 
1868,  has  a  central  depository  in  Madrid  and  8iq>- 
ports  several  colporteurs.  Tluee  other  Protestant 
depositories  and  publishing-houses  in  Madrid,  two 
in  Barcelana,  and  one  in  Figueras,  issue  devotional, 
oontroveralal,  and  educational  literature  at  a  low 
price.  AUof  these  agencies  have  been  useful  in  the 
spread  of  Pkotestant  culture  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity throughout  Spain. 

The  great    hindrance   to    the   propagation   of 

Evangelical  Christianity  in  Spain  in  niodem  times 

is  the  existing  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  the 

ignorance,  intolerance,  and  irreligion  which  it  has 

fostered  among  the  people.  The  strong- 

3.  Sum-     est  ally  of  the  Protestant  forces  is  the 

maxy  of  new  national  spirit  which  has  gradu- 
Conditioiis.  ally  emerged  in  the  course  of  a  century 
and  has  come  in  lai^  measure  to  domi- 
nate Spanish  thought  and  feeling,  especially  since 
the  loss  of  colonial  possessions  has  centered  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  on  internal  enterprises. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  transition  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modem  point  of  view  in  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Spanish  people  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  geneitd  drift  toward  skepticism. 
To  them  the  Roman  Church  has  appeared  as  the 
opponent  of  progress  in  every  sphere,  religious, 
social,  intellectual.  Therefore  they  say,  "away  with 
the  Chureh  ";  and  as  Rome  has  consistently  claimed 
to  be  the  only  representative  of  Christianity,  the 
only  true  religion,  they  say  "  religion  is  Roman- 
ism, and  we  will  have  none  of  it."  At  the  same 
tune  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should 
assume  other  than  an  indifferent,  or  even  hostile, 
attitude  toward  Protestantism.  Their  knowledge 
of  Protestantism  has  come  exclusively  from  their 
priests,  who  have  presented  to  the  people  only  cari- 
catures of  the  Reformers  and  of  Protestantism  and 
have  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  prejii- 
dice  and  contempt  for  any  enterprise  promoted  by 
Protestants.  More  than  this,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh,  by  its  emphasis  on  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
non-essentials,  and  by  its  failure  to  give  the  people 
the  Bible  or  adequate  instruction  in  the  f  imdamental 
principles  of  morality,  has  perverted  the  conscience 
and  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  there  can  be  little  to  ap- 
peal to  them  in  the  high  moral  teachings  of  Evangel- 
ical Christianity;  and  this  is  notoriously  true  of  the 
entire  Roman  Catholic  body,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  within  it  there  are  now  thousands  of  sincere 
and  faithful  Christians,  especially  in  the  convents. 

If  the  Protestant  propaganda  is  to  meet  success- 
fully the  present  crisis  in  Spain,  the  Protestant 
leaders  by  taking  a  stronger  grasp  on  the  agencies 
already  in  use  and  those  which  lie  ready  at  hand, 
and  by  a  sympathetic  approach,  and 
4.  Oppor-  specific  adaptation  of  their  methods  to 

tonities.  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  must  speed- 
fly  strive  to  attract  the  attention  and 
win  the  respect  of  all  classes.  The  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporation  can  best  be  offset  by  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  effort  to  reach  the  individuals 
within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  to  invite  them  to 
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enter  Uie  Protestant  ranks,  and  to  provide  means 
for  their  8iq>port  and  training  until  th^  can  be 
fitted  for  active  work.    A  converted  Spanish  f riar, 
one  who  has  the  right  to  know,  asserts  that  there  are 
thousands  of  the  purest  and  most  zealous  priests 
and  friars  in  Spain,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
^ous  status  and  inexpressibly  grieved  at  the 
moral  conditions  which  prevail  among  their 
tnethrm  throughout  Spain,  and  these  would  gladly 
vefeome  Protestantism,  if  their  minds  could  be  dis- 
abused of  prejudice  and  they  could  be  convinced 
that  it  was  purer  than  RomanisnL    This  is  a  point 
of  strategie  importance,  which  has  hitherto  been  al- 
most entirely   overiooked   by   Protestants.     The 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
overcome  only  through  the  public  schools,  and  Prot- 
estants should  not  only  prosecute  with  aU  vigor  the 
wock  of  their  own  schools  but  should  show  their 
sympathy  in  every  way  with  the  cause  of  liberal 
edontioD.     To  meet  the  intolerance  and  preju- 
(fiee  of  Uie  people  the  Protestant  forces  must  be- 
eoniB  more  aggressive.    Through  the  secular  press 
and  on  Uie  ]datf  orm  they  must  challenge  the  asser- 
tioos  of  Rome  and  show  themselves  willing  and  able 
to  defend  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Protestantism 
before  the  bar  of  reason,  and  must  show  that  Protes- 
tantism is  at  least  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
intelligent  men.     It  must  be  demonstrated  that 
Christianity  is  not  necessarily  compromised  by  the 
history  and  vicious  practises  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Qmreh,  and  that  true  Christianity  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  human  freedom  and  progress  in  any  sphere, 
Kientific,  social,  or  religious.    In  other  words,  they 
mast  provc^e  both  the  Romanists  and  infidels  to 
poblie  discussion  of  the  issues  involved,  and  must 
project  the  Protestant  enterprise  generally  upon  such 
tplane  as  will  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  the  imagi- 
n^on,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people. 
This  was  the  method  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers, 
and  it  IS  justified  by  its  fruits.  To  meet  the  irreligion 
of  the  people  the  surest  method,  both  of  attack  and 
defense,  is  to  give  them  the  Bible.    This  must  be 
Keompanied  by  an  aggressive  evangelism  that  will 
Rstore  vital  religion  and  quicken  the  conscience  of 
an  dasses;    while  ever3rwhere  Protestant  leaders 
Dost  insist  upon  such  standards  of  morality  among 
the  converts  as  will  conunend  the  teachings  of  Prot- 
otantism  to  the  whole  people  and  put  to  shame  the 
fieeotioas  abuses  tolerated  under  the  present  relig- 
m  regime.  Juan  Obtb  Gonzalez. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  address  (copied 
faom  BtangeUcal  Christendofm,  Nov.-Dec.,  1910,  p. 
190),  fl^pied  on  behalf  of  the  British  organisation  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  by  the  president,  chairman, 
tieaeorer,  and  general  secretary,  which  was  f or- 
viided  to  Sefior  Canalejas,  the  president  of  the 
nvnefl  of  ministers,  for  transmission  to  H.  M.  the 
king  of 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  DON  ALFONSO  XHI., 
KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Sr,— On  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Members  of  the 
Evaageiieal  Alliance  (British  Organization),  repre- 
aeatii]^  Evangelical  Christians  of  various  Churehes 
^IvouiMit  the  British  Empire,  we  humbly  address 
to  Tour  Majesty  this  expression  of  our  heartfelt 


gratitude  for  the  publication  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
June  6th,  1910,  which  interprets  in  its  natural 
sense  Article  XI.  of  the  Spaniish  Constitution,  and 
grants  to  Spanish  Evangelicals  the  toleration  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  to  give  them. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  wise  step  has  seciu^ 
for  Spain  the  good-will  of  all  progressive  peoples. 

We  rejoice  with  all  friends  of  Religious  Liberty 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  State  religion 
are  permitted  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with 
their  conscience,  free  from  the  disabilities  which 
compelled  them  to  conceal  their  existence  as  mem- 
bera  of  the  Evangelical  diurches,  and  subjected 
them  to  many  inconveniences. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  this  enlightened  policy 

will  be  continued  imtil  Spanish  Evangelicab  enjoy 

the  Religious  Liberty  extended  to  Roman  Catholics 

by  Protestant  nations. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Uteiatare  tinder  the  following 
artiole,  consult:  H.  Dalton,  Di^  evangduche  Beweoung  in 
Spanien,  Wiesbaden,  1872;  W.  Prassel,  D<u  Evanodium 
in  Spanien,  Freienwald,  1877;  F.  E.  end  H.  A.  Clark,  The 
Oo9pd  in  LaHn  LandB,  New  York,  1909;  J.  M*Cabe,  The 
Decoy  of  the  Church  ofBonie^  ib.  1909. 

SPAIN,  SIXTEBNTH-CBNTURY  REFORMATION 
MOVEMENTS  IN:  The  Evangelical  movement 
in  Spain  was  preceded  by,  and  partly  simultaneous 
with^  the  movements  of  tiie  mystics  and  Humanists. 
The  mystics,  called  oLumbradoB,  "  enlightened/'  fol- 
lowed Pietism,  and  showed  a  certain  independent 
attitude  toward  the  external  precepts  of  the  Church. 
Francesco  de  Ossuna,  1527,  in  part  three  of  his  Aben- 
cedario  (Toledo,  1527),  laid  stress  on  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all  good  works,  and  on  '^  faith  alone."  The 
Humanism  of  Erasmus  found  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer in  Alfonso  de  Valdds  (q.v.),  the  imperial 
secretary.  His  brother  Juan  (q.v.)  labored  in  be- 
half of  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  within 
the  Roman  Church,  particularly  in  Italy,  before 
attempts  at  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  had 
been  given  up.  Great  persecution  was  encoimtered 
by  the  brothers  Jaime  and  Francesco  de  Enzinas 
(q.v.)  of  Old  Castile,  from  the  now  aroused  Church. 
Francesco  de  San  Roman,  sent  to  Bremen,  1541, 
attended  an  Evangelical  church  service  and  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  sermon  of  Jacobus  Probst. 
He  read  Evangelical  literature  and  drew  up  a  Span- 
ish catechism.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  for  eight  months.  At  Louvain 
Enzinas  discouraged  him  from  preaching  because  of 
his  meager  training  and  experience,  but,  borne  away 
by  his  zeal,  he  went  to  Regensburg,  where  the  em- 
peror was  presiding  over  the  diet.  Here  his  im- 
portunities caused  his  arrest  and  at  the  departure 
of  the  emperor,  July  29,  1541,  he  was  taken  to  Italy 
and  Spain  in  chains  and  at  Mallorca  delivered  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  He  was  brought  to  Valladolid, 
and,  refusing  to  recant,  was  burned  in  1542.  Fran- 
cesco de  Enzinas,  after  going  to  Wittenbeig  and 
translating  the  Greek  New  Testament  into  Spanish, 
was  imprisoned  in  1543,  but  escaped  two  years  later. 
His  brother  Jaime  translated  a  catechism  into 
Spanish,  but  in  1545  was  arrested  in  Rome  and  died 
at  the  stake,  1547.  Juan  Diaz  of  Cuenca,  the  native 
town  of  the  brothers  Valdds,  studied  theology  at 
Paris  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  made  a  convert 
by  Jaime  Ensinae.   After  sojourning  several  months 
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at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  1:545,  and  aiwiBting  Butzer  at 
the  colloquy  at  Regensburg,  he  retired  to  Neubuig- 
on-the-Danube  and  published  his  brief  Summa 
(1546).  At  the  instigation  of  his  brother  Alfonso, 
attached  to  the  papal  court  at  Rome,  he  was  treach- 
erously assassinated  Mar.  27,  1546. 

The  first  Evangelical  groups  as  nuclei  of  a  con- 
gregation were  formed  at  Seville.  Juan  Perez  de 
Pineda,  prior  of  the  church  of  Osma,  and  secretary 
of  the  imperial  embassy  at  Rome,  1547,  was  there  im- 
pressed by  the  papal  abuses.  After  his  return  to 
Andalusia  he  became  director  of  the  Colegio  de 
doctrina  at  Seville,  and  made  an  effort  to  promote 
true  piety.  Threatened  by  the  Inquisition,  he  emi- 
grated in  the  fifties  to  Geneva.  In  the  mean  time, 
Rodrigo  de  Valera,  a  layman,  who  by  diligent  study 
of  the  Latin  Bible  had  been  led  to  depart  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  and  who  had  preached  his  new  faith 
in  the  streets,  influenced  Juan  Egidio,  who  woriced 
in  unison  with  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente, 
from  1533  powerful  preacher  at  the  cathedral. 
The  latter  issued  Car^easio  ?ufm%ni8  peccaloris 
published  in  the  Serinium  anH(juarum  of  Dr. 
Gerdes  (Groningen,  174^-65)  and  Summa,  in  Ea- 
pafiolea  Re/ormadoa  (Madrid,  1847).  Egidio,  sus- 
pended by  the  Inquisition  (1552)  from  preaching 
and  lecturing  for  ten  years,  retracted,  but  died  in 
repentance  at  Seville,  1556.  In  1555  seven  men  and 
women  from  Seville  fled  to  Geneva,  and  likewise 
twelve  monks  from  the  Isidore  monastery  at  Seville. 
Perez  who  had  been  at  Frankfort,  1556-58,  secured 
permission  at  Geneva  to  be  preacher  of  a  Spanish 
congregation.  He  had  published  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  (Geneva,  1556);  Sumario 
breve  de  doctrina  Chriatiana  (1556);  the  Commen- 
taiy  by  Juan  de  Vald^  on  Romans  (q.v. ;  1557),  and 
on  I  Corinthians  ( 1 557) .  In  1 557  some  of  his  publica- 
tions were  brought  to  Seville.  Their  discovery  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy ;  others  fled  from  the  country.  Con- 
stantino was  placed  under  arrest.  Similarly  there 
arose  an  Evangelical  movement  in  the  capital,  Valla- 
dolid,  and  vicinity,  on  the  initiative  of  Carlos  de 
Seso,  of  Verona,  who  in  Italy  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  He  cautiously 
gathered  adherents,  particularly  the  family  of  Cazal- 
la,  among  them  the  court  preacher  Augustin  de 
Cazalla.  In  1558  the  Inquisition  interfered  and  May 
21,  1559,  there  took  place  in  Valladolid  an  auto  dafi 
of  Protestants.  Cazalla  retracted  but  was  burned 
alive;  a  brother  and  sister  were  garroted;  a  brother 
and  sister  condenmed  to  imprisonment;  and  the  ex- 
humed remains  of  the  mother  were  burned.  The 
only  one  who  refused  to  retract  was  the  advocate 
Antonio  de  Herrezuelo,  who  suffered  a  heroic  death. 
In  Aug.,  1559,  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was 
arrested;  after  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  years 
he  was  condemned  to  abjure  heresy.  On  Sept.  24, 
1559,  an  auto  dafS  took  place  in  Seville.  A  house  in 
which  Evangelicals  had  frequently  held  meetings 
was  torn  down.  The  king  attended  a  second  aiUo  da 
Si  in  Valladolid,  Oct.,  1559,  and  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  assist  and  favor  the  Inquisition.  Carlos 
de  Seso  was  burned;  also  Juan  Sanchez  the  sacristan 
of  another  brother  of  Augustin  Cazalla,  who  in  turn 
was  garroted.     In  Seville,  Dec.  22,  1560,  Julian 


Hernandez,  a  lay  brother  of  the  Isidore  cloister,  and 
others  were  sent  to  the  stake.  The  remains  of  Egidio 
and  Constantino,  who  had  died  in  prison,  and  the  ef- 
figy of  Pineda  WNe  consigned  to  the  flames.  Several 
ixijiioa  da  fi  followed  in  1562  with  a  number  of  vic- 
tims including  Garcia  Arias,  called  Biaestro  Blanco, 
who  had  kindled  evangelism  in  the  monastery.  With 
these  atUoa,  but  barely  mentioned,  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  Spain  was  practically  smothered.  The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition  pertain  to  resident 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  traders  and  seamen, 
apart  from  any  national  movement.  A  group  of 
fVench  Protestants  were  thus  executed  at  Toledo, 
1565. 

From  the  group  of  fugitive  monks  of  San  Isidio 
originated  the  Artes  Inquisitionia  (Heidelberg,  1567), 
imder  the  pseudonym  Reinaldus  Gonsalvius  Mon- 
tanus,  the  reliability  of  which  was  evidently  made 
uncertain  by  the  author's  hatred  of  his  tormentors, 
and  his  southern  temperament.  Of  the  other  fugi- 
tive monks  of  San  Isidro  Antonio  delCorro  arrived  at 
Geneva,  1557;  he  soon  went  to  Lausanne  to  study 
at  the  academy.  Theodor  Beza  (q.v.)  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.  In  1559  Corro  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Calvin  returned  to  southern  France  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  his  countrymen.  In  1563,  he, 
together  with  his  convent  friend  Cassiodoro  de 
Reyna  and  Valera  {ut  sup.)  printed  the  Spanish  New 
Testament  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Corro  was  proscribed  at  Toulouse,  but 
escaped  by  flight.  In  Bergerac,  where  Reyna 
visited  him,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  because  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda  met  the  same 
fate  in  Blois.  All  these  fugitives  from  Seville  were 
sheltered  in  Montargis  by  Ren^  of  France  (q.v.). 
In  1566  Corro  followed  a  call  as  preacher  to  Antwerp. 
For  the  queen  regent,  however,  a  Spaniard  as  Evan- 
gelical preacher  was  objectionable.  William  of 
Orange  desired  that  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  declare  for  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  order  to  assure  imperial  aid.  The  Evangelical 
preachers  were  banished  from  the  Netherlands, 
however,  and  Alva's  regime  began.  In  the  mean  time 
Corro  had  gone  to  England.  At  London  his  known 
friendship  with  Reyna,  who  had  gone  there  from 
Geneva,  1559,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Spanish  con- 
gregation and  left  England  because  of  unfounded 
charges,  barred  Corro  from  the  French  congrega- 
tion. He  served  the  Italian,  but  was  denied  the 
conmiunion  and  deprived  of  the  pulpit  by  the  bishop. 
He  united  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  legal  corporation  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  London  delivered  Latin  theological 
lectures.  He  became  religious  teacher  in  three  in- 
stitutes of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1597;  was 
theological  censor  of  Christ  Church  College,  1581-85; 
received  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1582;  and 
died,  1591,  at  London.  He  trarisformed  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  into  a  dialogue  between  the  apostle 
and  a  Roman  (London,  1574).  His  Latin  paraphrase 
of  Ecclesiastes  (1579)  has  been  printed  several  times. 
Highly  esteemed  as  a  theologian  by  the  Armini- 
ans,  he  denied  predestinated  reprobation  and  is  said 
to  have  opposed  the  interference  of  the  State  against 
heretics.  When  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna  left  England 
in  1565  he  settled  with  his  family  at  Fraiikfort-on- 
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the-Main,  where  he  made  his  living  in  the  silk  trade 
and  worked  on  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (Basel, 
1568-69),  which  is  the  first  complete  Spanish  Bible 
translated  from  the  original  languages.    Frankfort 
conferred  on  him  citizenship.    In  1578  he  became 
French  pastor  of  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession at  Antwerp.     In  1585  he  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, and  became,  1594,  preacher  of  the  Netherland 
colony  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.    Cipriano  de  Va- 
lera  {uimip.)  fled  with  his  friends  from  San  Isidro  to 
Geneva  and  in  1562  was  burned  in  effigy  like  Reyna 
and  Corro.     He  studied  at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1560; 
MA.,  1563);  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College;  and, 
1566,  was  connected  with  Oxford.    He  published  Los 
dos  Tratados  del  Papa  i  de  la  Miaa  (1588);  Traiado 
para  confirmar  lo9  pobrea  Cantivoa  de  Berberia  (1594) ; 
&  new  edition  of  the  Spanish  catechism  of  Geneva  of 
1559  (1596);  El  TestamerUo  Nuevo  of  C.  de  Eesma 
(1596;  1870);  InstUucion  de  la  Religum  Christiana 
(1597),  a  translation  of  J.  Calvin's  Institutes;  and 
La  Biblia  of  C.  de  Reyna  (Antwerp,  1602  sqq. ;  1869) . 
Pedro  Gal^  a  young  Catalonian,  was  arrested  about 
1559  at  Rome  because  he  had  asserted  that  it  was  un- 
aeoessary  to  confess  to  a  priest  and  to  abstain  from 
meat  on  certain  days,  and  was  compelled  to  abjure. 
He  studied  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Geneva,  1582.     Afterward  he  went  to 
southern  France  and  taught  in  several  places  until  a 
CalTinistic  pastoral  conference  foimd  him  unsound 
in  doctrine.    On  the  way  to  Bordeaux,  with  wife 
9Dd  children,  he  was  captured  by  members  of  the 
boly  league  and  in  1593  surrendered  to  Spain.    In 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Saragossa  he  declared 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was  fre- 
quently in  contradiction  with  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.     His  second  trial  was  completed  after 
bbdeaUi,  and  his  remains  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
Apr.  17, 1595.    Melchior  Roman  of  Aragon  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jacobins.    In  the  province  of  Tou- 
louse he  was  appointed  Procureiu*  Provincial  and 
Bent  to  Rome;   subsequently  he  became  provincial 
near  and  confessor  of  the  Dames  du  Chapellet 
d'Agen.    The  sight  of  a  victim  burned  at  the  stake 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  entered 
the  Reformed  church  at  Bergerao  in  1600. 

(Theodor  SchIfer.) 

BQuoobapst:  T.  MoCrie,  Hiti.  of  the  Frooreaa  and  Sup- 
pmritm  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  Edinbuigh,  1820 
nd  1856;  A.  de  C^wtro.  Hiat.  of  Rdigiotu  Intolerance  in 
Spew,  London,  1853;  M&moirea  de  Franciaco  de  Eniinaa, 
2  Tok.  BruMefe,  1862-^;  H.  Dalton*  Die  evanoeliache  Be- 
•9MV  in  Spanien,  WieobadeDt  1872;  E.  Boehmer,  Spaniah 
lUfttmen  of  Two  Centuries,  London,  1874-^83;  M.  Droin, 
Bui.  de  la  riformoHon  en  Eapagne,  2  vols.,  Lausannet 
U80:  M.  Menendes  y  Peki3ro,  Hiel.  de  loe  futerodozos  Be- 
faiolet,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1881;  J.  LassaUe*  La  Riforme  en 
itpaone  au  xvi.  eiide,  Paris,  1883;  J.  Stoughton,  TheSpan- 
iAReformen,  London,  1883;  C.  A.  Wflkens,  GeachichU  dea 
tpamKKen  Proleatantiamua,  Gfltersloh,  1888,  Eng.  tiansl., 
Svaaith  PraiealanU  in  the  leth  Century,  London,  1897;  M. 
F.  nn  Lennep  De  Hervorming  in  Spanje  in  de  tettiende 
•nor.  Haariem,  1901;  E.  SchAfer,  BeitrOoe  zwr  Oeachichte 
^  tpaniechen  Proleatantiamua  .  .  .  im  16.  Jahrhunderi,  3 
vob.,  GQtenloh,  1902;  idem,  SeviOa  and  VaUadoUd,  die 
oangetiaehen  Oemeinden  Spaniena  im  Reformationaaitert 
HiJIe,1903. 

SPALATDI,  spA-la-ttn',  GBORG:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  Spalt  (21  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan. 
17, 1484;  d.  at  Altenburg  (26  m.  s.  of  Leipsic)  Jan. 
16^  1545,    His  family  name  was  Burkhardt,  which 


he  changed  to  Spalatin — ^from  his  birthplace — after 
a  frequent  custom  of  the  humanists.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erfurt  (1498-99,  1505) 
and  Wittenberg  (1502-03),  early  coming  into  con- 
tact with  humanistic  circles.  In  1505  he  began  to 
teach  in  the  monastery  of  Georgenthal,  and  in  1508 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  following 
yesLr  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince  who  later 
became  Elector  John  Frederick,  although  here,  as  at 
the  monastery,  his  innovating  tendencies  rendered 
his  position  imcomfortable.  In  1511  he  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  princes  Otto  and 
Ernest  of  Brunswick-LOneburg,  although  without 
severing  his  connection  with  the  court  of  their  uncle, 
Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  appointed  him  his  own  librarian — a  most  con- 
genial post.  Spalatin  gradually  became  the  elector's 
most  trusted  confidant  and  a  power  at  court,  but 
though  he  was  a  priest,  he  had  taken  orders  merely  to 
escape  the  trials  of  a  poverty-stricken  humanist  and 
poet.  His  association  with  Luther,  whom  he  seems 
first  to  have  met  at  Wittenberg,  changed  his  life,  and 
even  before  he  broke  with  the  ancient  faith,  he  had 
found  in  the  Wittenberg  theologian  his  most  ac- 
ceptable adviser.  It  was  Spalatin,  moreover,  who 
won  the  elector  to  sympathy  with  Luther,  even  while 
endeavoring  to  restrain  the  more  impetuous  Augus- 
tinian  from  the  course  into  which  he  was  plunging, 
and  it  is  to  Spalatin  that  the  vacillating  tactics  of 
Luther  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reformation 
are  to  be  traced. 

In  1518  Spalatin  accompanied  the  elector  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  conducted  negotiations  with 
Cajetan  and  Miltitz,  and  he  was  likewise  present  at 
the  election  and  coronation  of  Charles  V.  as  well  as 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  while  during  Luther's  con- 
cealment at  the  Wartburg  he  provided  means  for' 
him  to  correspond  with  Wittenberg.  Despite  the 
difficulty  of  his  position  with  the  elector,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Spalatin  constantly  sought  to  win  him  over  to  the 
views  of  Luther,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  ritual  maintained  in  the  seminary  at  Wittenberg. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Spalatin  still 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  court,  although  he  was 
now  able  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Alten- 
burg, where  he  had  received  a  canonry  in  1511,  and 
where  he  also  assumed  the  position  of  preacher 
vacated  by  the  departure  of  Wenceslaus  Link  (q.v.). 
On  Aug.  13,  1525,  he  delivered  his  first  sermon,  but 
his  demand  for  a  change  of  conditions  in  the  Alten- 
burg seminary  led  to  bitter  controversy,  complicated 
by  his  speedy  marriage,  which  led  to  his  depriva- 
tion, although  by  the  aid  of  secular  law  he  rein- 
stated himself  and  gradually  carried  out  his  pro- 
posed reformation.  In  1526  he  accompanied  Elector 
John  to  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  where  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  formulating  instructions  for  the  perma- 
nent embassy  to  the  emperor  determined  upon  by 
the  diet.  He  was  also  employed  repeatedly  in 
visitations.  In  1530  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, later  accompanying  the  elector  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Ferdinand  at  Cologne.  In  1532  he  attended 
the  Diet  of  Schweinfurth;  in  1535  he  went  with 
Elector  John  Frederick  when  the  latter  visited  Vi- 
enna to  do  homage;  and  he  was  a  leading  figure  in 
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8ueh  important  matters  as  the  peace  of  Cadan  (1534) 
and  the  formulation  of  the  Schmalkald  Articles. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  visitor  as  early  as  1518,  and  which  he 
regularly  visited  two  or  three  times  each  year. 
In  1536  he  sought  to  be  relieved  of  his  many  duties, 
and  from  this  time  on  he  became  more  and  more 
melancholy,  although  he  remained  active  until  the 
last. 

Spalatin  was  a  prolific  writer,  although  some 
of  his  works  still  remain  unpublished.  His  only 
really  original  contributions,  however,  are  historicid 
studies,  especially  on  Saxon  and  contemporary 
themes,  these  including  his  Chronican  et  annales  (ed. 
J.  B.  Mencke,  Scriptarea  rerum  Oermanicarum,  ii.  590 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1728-30)  and  his  biography  of  Freder- 
ick the  Wise  (ed.  C.  G.  Neudecker  and  L.  Preller, 
Oearg  SpalaHna  historiacher  Nachlaas  und  Brief  e  auB 
den  OriginoLhandacriften,  Jena,  1851).  A  still  more 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
period  is  afforded  by  his  voluminous  correspondence, 
of  which  only  a  small  portion  has  appeared  in  print, 
although  almost  all  the  archives  of  Germany  contain 
specimens,  the  library  at  Weimar  being  especially 
rich  in  this  respect.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  Schlegd,  Hiai.  vitm  O.  SpalaHnit  Jena, 
1093;  J.  Wacner,  O.  Spalatin  und  die  Reformation  der 
Kitchen  ttnd  Schulen  in  AUenbvro,  Altenburg,  1830;  E. 
Engelhsidt,  O,  Spalatine  Ltben,  Ldpsio,  1863;  A.  Seel- 
heim,  O.  Spalatin  ale  e/lcheieeher  Hietoriooraph,  Halle, 
1876;  G.  Berbig,  SpalaHn  und  eein  Verhiiltnie  tu  Matiin 
Luther,  Halle,  1006;  and  works  on  the  life  of  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  in  Qermany. 

SPALDING,    sperding,   FRANKLIN   SPENCER: 

Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Salt 
Lake;  b.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  (A.B.,  1877)  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1891),  after 
having  taught  in  the  Princeton  Preparatory  School 
in  1887--88.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1891  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  being  minister 
of  All  Saints',  Denver,  Col.,  during  this  time,  and 
from  1892  to  1896  was  principal  of  Jarvis  Hall 
Military  Academy  in  the  same  city.  He  was  then 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Erie,  Pa.  (189&-1904),  and  in 
1904  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Salt 
Lake,  his  diocese  comprising  all  Utah,  the  eastern 
half  of  Nevada,  the  western  half  of  Colorado,  and 
part  of  a  county  of  Wyoming. 

SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Tribsees  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Greifswald) 
Nov.  1,  1714;  d.  at  Berlin  May  22,  1804.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Rostock  (1731-33), 
he  was  for  several  years  private  tutor,  private 
secretary,  etc.,  also  finding  considerable  time  for 
writing.  In  1748  he  published  at  Greifswald  the 
work  which  first  brought  him  distinction,  the  (r«- 
danken  Hber  die  Beetimmung  des  Meruchen,  in  which 
he  earnestly  combated  the  increasing  materialism  of 
his  time.  A  year  later  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Las- 
sahn,  where,  though  too  radical  for  his  congregation, 
he  found  opportunity  for  studying  and  trans- 
lating standard  works  of  English  deism  and  anti- 
deism.  In  1757  Spalding  was  called  to  Barth  as  first 
preacher  and  provost,  and  here  he  wrote,  against 
Pietism,  his  second  great  work^  Oedanl^en  aber  d^ 


Wert  der  Q^iOiU  tm  ChridenJtam  (Leipsic,  I76I; 
Eng.  transl.,  ThaugkU  on  the  Vahie  of  FedingM  in 
RoUgion,  London,  1827).  In  1764  he  was  called 
to  Berlin  as  provost,  supreme  consistorial  councilor, 
and  first  preacher  at  the  Marienkirehe  and  St. 
Nicholas'.  Here  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
enJQ3red  the  highest  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
his  sermons  being  collected  in  a  number  of  volumes. 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he  published  the  work 
which  exposed  him  to  much  attack,  the  Ueber  die 
NuJUiHxrkeit  des  PredigianUs  und  deren  Bef&rderung 
(1st  ed.  anonymously,  Berlin,  1772),  in  which  he 
advocated  the  preaching  of  ethical  sermons  only, 
to  the  complete  ignoring  of  dogmatic  problems. 
The  true  motive  of  this  position  was  the  desire  to 
retain  only  what  he  deemed  essential,  to  oppose  the 
shallow  infidelity  proceeding  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  This  same  attitude  led  Spalding  to 
write  his  VeriratUe  Briefe,  die  Reiigum  hetreffend 
(1st  ed.  anonymously,  Breslau,  1784),  which  have 
a  distinct  interest  in  that  they  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  shallowness  and  religious  indifference  then 
prevailing  in  the  higher  circles  of  society. 

In  1786  the  situation  was  abruptly  changed  by 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  feeling 
himself  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  Spalding 
secured  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  in  1788. 
He  then  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  wrote  his 
last  woric.  Religion^  eine  Angelegenheit  dee  Menschen 
(1st  ed.  anonymously,  Berlin,  1797),  while  after 
his  death  his  autobiographical  L^)en^)esckreilmng 
von  ihm  aeibsi  was  edited  by  his  son,  G.  L.  Spalding 
(Halle,  1805).  He  was  neither  a  great  theologian 
nor  a  great  philosopher;  he  was  essentially  a  popu- 
larizer  who  sought  to  bring  the  divine  trutiis  of 
Christianity  close  to  the  hearts  and  wills  of  rational 
men,  though  himself  far  from  being  an  adherent  of 
the  Enlightenment,  Rationalism,  or  Deism  (q.v). 

(J.   A.  WAGENMANNf.) 

Bibuoorafht:  The  chief  source  is  the  Ld>eneheechreibuno 
von  ihm  edbet,  ed.  his  son,  Q.  L.  Spalding,  Halle,  1905. 
Consult  further:  J.  M.  Sehrdokh,  Chrietliehe  Kirchenge- 
echiehte  eeU  der  Reformation,  viii.  138  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1808; 
F.  K.  Q.  Hiraching,  Hietorieeh-litterariachee  Handhuch 
herithmter  Pereonen,  xii.  1,  pp.  298  sqq.,  ib.  1808;  K.  O. 
Sack,  in  TSK,  1864,  part  4;  Q.  W.  Frank,  Geechichie  der 
proteetanOeehen  Theologie,  iii.  93  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1875. 

SPALDING,  JOHN  LANCASTER:  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Peoria,  111.,  nephew  of  the  following; 
b.  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  June  2, 1840.  He  was  educated 
at  Moimt  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsbuiig,  Md., 
at  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1863.  After 
an  additional  year  of  study,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1865  he  was  secretary  to  the 
bishop  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1869  built,  and 
was  rector  of,  St.  Augustine's  (colored)  Church  at 
Louisville,  while  in  1871  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Louisville.  From  1872-77  he  was  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  New  Yox^  City,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  newly  created 
diocese  of  Peoria,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1908. 
He  is  the  author  of  Irt/e  of  Archbishop  Spalding  of 
Baltimore  (New  York,  1872);  Eeeaya  and  Revieum 
( 1877) ;  Religume  Mission  of  the  Irish  People  (1880) ; 
l^ectures  and  Discourses  (1882);   Education  and  thf 
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BigKtr  Life  (Chicago,  1890);  Things  oj  the  Mind 
(18&4)-,  Mttnu  and  EtuU  of  Education  {l%%b)\  Songs, 
diiefill  from  the  German  (1895);  ThtnighU  and 
Theorie*  of  Life  and  Education  (1897);  Oppor- 
tmits  and  other  Ettaya  (1900);  Aphorisms  and 
Refitrtions  (1901);  God  and  the  Soul  (New  York, 
1901);  Religion,  Agnosticism  and  Ediuatum(Ciac&go, 
1SD2);  Socialism  and  Labor  (1902);  Glimpses  of 
Tnah  (1903);  The  Spalding  Year  Book  (1905); 
Bthpon  ami  AH,  and  Other  Essays  (1905). 

SFALDntG,  HARTin  JOHIT:  Rom&n  Catholic; 
b.near  Lebanon,  Kj.,Uay  23,  1810;  d.  at  Baltimore, 
Ud.,  Feb.  7,  1872.  He  waa  graduated  from  St. 
Huy'e  CoU^e,  Lebanon,  Ky,,  1826;  studied  the- 
dciQ-  in  St.  Joaepb'a  Seminary,  Bardatown,  1826-30; 
tampleted  hia  coiuse  in  the  Propaganda  College 
inRome.  whej«  he  was  ordained  prieat  Aug.  13, 1834; 
w»B  pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1834- 
183S,  1841-48;  president  of  St.  Joseph'a  Theological 
Seminary,  Bardstovrn,  1838-10;  pastor  of  St.  Peter'a 
Church,  Lexington,  Ky,,  1840-41;  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1848-50;  bishop  1850-M;  arch- 
tudiop  of  Baltimore  from  IS&l  till  his  deaUi.  He 
lounded  The  Catholic  Advoaite,  Louisville,  in  1835, 
tod  wu  connected  with  it  until  1858;  TheLouisvUU 
Gitardian  in  1S5S;  was  main  promoter  of  the  Catho- 
Ke  Publication  Society  aiid  Catholic  World,  both 
Xew  York  Gty.  While  coadjutor  bishop,  he  estab- 
fidied  a  colony  of  Trappiat  monks  at  Gethsemanc, 
aeu  Baidstown,  Ky.,  and  a  bouse  of  Msgdalens  in 
noDeetioQ  with  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
■ad  while  bishop  of  Louisville  he  built  a  magnificent 
eKtbedral  in  that  city.  In  1857  be  founded  the 
Aineiiean  College  in  Louvain.  Spalding  waa  the 
Author  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Great  Reforma- 
tion in  Genrutny  and  Swilserland  Rrviewed  (Balti- 
more, 1844;  eubaequeotly  enlarged  and  reisaued  aa 
History  of  the  PrMettant  Reformation  in  Germany 
Ami  Switartand  ;  and  in  England,  Irdand,  Scotland, 
tiie  Xtthertands,  France,  and  Northern  Europe,  2  vols., 
l«ns\-iUe,  1860);  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic 
jrUnoM  in  Kentucky,  1787-1367:  .  .  .  CompOol 
Jnm  authentic  Sources,  uiith  the  Assistarux  of  .  .  .  S. 
T.Badin{lU4);  Leduree  on  the  General  Evidences  of 
CoAotioly  (1847);  Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  the 
JUgiU  Aer.  S.  J.  FTaget  (Louiaville,  1852);  Mis- 
ttUanca:  comprising  Rerievis,  Lectures,  and  Essays 
ON  HiMariad,  Theological,  and  AfisceUaneous  .Sub- 
jseU  (1855);  and  edited,  with  introduction  and 
tntas.  Abb*  J.  E.  Darras'  General  History  of  the 
Cal/uHe  Church  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1865-66). 
hnjoomuBT:  J,  L.  SpKldioE,  Lift  of  ArclibiiKop  SpaMino 
ef  Bttimart.  New  York.  IS72;  T.  O'ConnsD,  in  Amrriean 
CtvrA  Sitleri,  Stria,  ix.  piiBim.  ib.  IBfiS. 
SPAHGEITBERG,  spdng-en-berH,  AUGDST  GOTT- 
LIEB: Bishop  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren;  b.  at 
Bettmberg  (34  m.  e.  of  Gottingen)  July  15,  1704; 
d  at  Hermhut  Sept.  18,  1792,  in  1717  he  entered 
tiw  cJaist«r  Bchool  of  Ilfeld  and  in  1722  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Jena.  Here  he  becajne  amanuenais  of  Johan- 
nes Fraiiciscua  Buddeus  (q.v.),  whose  house  was  a 
ceoler  td  Pietism,  through  whose  influence  his  entire 
life  waa  traneforrned,  and  he  resolved  to  study  the- 
olop.  In  1725  his  development  underweot  a  new 
dunge  sa  be  was  attracted  by  &  circle  of  mystical 
acpaiatistfl  and  af(«rward  by  Gicbteliaoism  (see 
XL— 3 


GiCHTEL,  JoHANN  Georo),  but  after  the  death  of 
Jobann  Otto  GlQsing,  the  leader  of  the  Gichtehans, 
in  1727,  and  his  first  contact  with  the  Hermhutera, 
he  regained  the  simple  faith  of  the  Bible  aud  the 
Church.  In  the  summer  of  1728  Zinzendorf  so- 
journed at  Jena  advocating  his  movement,  and 
soon  gathered  a  circle  of  Pietiatic  students,  among 
whom  Spangenberg  took  a  leading  position.  In 
1729  Spangenberg  took  his  master's  degree  and  de- 
livered philological  and  philoHophical  lectures,  but 
his  whole  heart  was  with  the  movement  of  Zinzen- 
dorf, with  whom  his  relations  became  moat  intimate, 
especially  after  a  visit  to  Hermhut  (Apr.  21-28, 
1730).  He  continually  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  and  Zinzendorf  at  various  times 
claimed  him  as  collaborator.  In  spring,  1732, 
however,  Spangenberg  accepted  a  call  to  HoUe  as 
adjunct  in  the  theological  faculty  and  assistant  in 
the  orphans'  home,  but  did  not  sever  his  connection 
with  Hermhut.  By  his  attempts  to  connect  him- 
self with  a  circle  of  Pietistic  citizens  of  separatistic 
tendencies,  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
his  superiors.  Early  in  1733  he  was  called  before  a 
series  of  conferences  of  officers  of  the  orphans' 
home,  it  being  considered  a  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
conform  with  the  principles  and  practise  of  the 
church.  Spangenberg  waa  finally  deposed  and  left 
the  city  on  Apr.  4,  1733.  With  his  dismissal  the 
rupture  between  the  movement  of  Zinzendorf  and 
the  Halle  movement  became  complete. 

Spangenberg  then  formally  joined  the  Brethren. 
Immediately  after  hia  dismissal  from  Halle  Zinzen- 
dorf made  him  hin  assistant  and  entrusted  him  with 
various  diplomatic  missions  in  connection  with 
his  plans  of  colonization.  Spangenberg  brought 
colonists  to  Copenhagen  and  maile  the  contracts  in 
1733,  superintended  the  licginningB  of  the  colony 
on  the  Savannah  river  (1735),  and  finally  turned 
to  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  care  for  the  Schwenck- 
feldians  (1736-39)  who  had  emigrat^l  under  the 
protection  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  The  time 
from  1739  to  1744  Sptangenberg  spent  in  his  native 
country.  During  this  stay  in  his  native  country  he 
had  opportunities  to  show  his  talent  for  organization. 
He  organised  the  Brethren  in  England  and  founded 
in  London  an  auxiliary  society  for  mission  work,  the 
Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen  (1741).  But  his  best  work  was  achieved  in 
America.  In  1744  the  synod  of  Marienbom  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  and  entrusted  to  him  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  America.  Here  two  settle- 
ments of  the  Brethren  were  founded  in  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  large  areas  of  land  were  purchased, 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  congregations 
were  formed,  while  preaching-stations  and  school- 
houses  were  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The 
financial  difficulties  which  arose  were  solved  by 
Spangent>erg  through  the  peculiar  organization  at 
Bethlehem,  the  so-called  "  common  economy," 
according  to  wWch  all  work  was  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community,  which  in  its  turn  provided 
for  the  needs  of  individuala.  Spangenberg  returned 
in  1749  to  Europe,  but  in  1751  he  resumed  hia  work 
in  America  and  founded  a  second  great  complex  of 
colonies  in  North  Carolina.  In  1762  he  again  left 
America  and  made  bis  permanent  abode  in  Germany. 
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He  became  member  of  the  provisional  board  of 
directors  formed  after  the  death  of  Zinzendorf 
(1760),  and  until  his  death  took  a  leading  position 
among  the  Brethren,  one  of  his  services  being  his  as- 
sistance in  formulating  their  system  of  doctrine.  It 
is  chiefly  owing  to  Spangenbeig  that  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Brethren  was  saved  from  developing  into 
sectarianism  and  that  it  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Evangelical  church.  Among  his 
literary  works  were  Deklaratum  Hber  die  zeither  gegen 
una  awigegangenen  Beat^uldigungen  .  .  .  (Leipsic 
and  G6rlitz,  1751);  Darlegung  richHger  Anttoarten 
avif  mehr  aU  SOO  Beachuldigungen  gegen  den  ordi- 
narium/ratrum  .  .  .  (1751);  Apologetische  Schltua- 
echrift  ...  (2  parts,  1752);  Leben  dee  Herm 
Nicciaue  Ludung  Orafen  und  Herm  van  Zinzendorf 
...  (8  parts,  1772-1775;  Eng.  transl..  The  Life  of 
N.  L.y  Count  Zinzendorf,  London,  1838);  Idea  fidei 
fraJtrufn  oder  kurzer  Begriff  der  chri^ichen  Lehre 
in  den  evangeliechen  BrUdergemeinen  (Barby,  1779; 
Eng.  transl..  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
London,  1784).  Spangenbeig  was  also  a  writer  of 
hymns,  ten  of  which  went  into  the  denominational 
hymn-book  of  1778.  Some  of  these  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English,  among  them  **  The  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  hath  hallowed  here,"  by  Miss  Wink- 
wortli.  (G.  Reichel.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Spansenberg  left  in  manuscript  three  iMS- 
oountB  of  his  life,  of  which  the  first  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, the  second  and  third  appeared  in  Archiv  fUr  neth 
ette  KirchengeschichUt  i.  40  sqq.,  ii.  429-487,  and  Nachr 
riehten  aua  der  BrUderoemeinde,  1872,  pp.  135-180.  Let- 
ten  of  his  are  published  in  Der  BrUdaboU,  1872,  pp.  9 
sqq.,  241  sqq.,  1874,  pp.  10  sqq.,  1876,  pp.  309  sqq.;  and 
in  J.  Bemoidli's  Sammlung  kurzer  ReittbesehreibunOt  xvi 
(1784),  195  sqq.,  is  found  a  sketch  of  him  by  a  contem- 
porary, J&nichen.  Sketches  or  lives  have  bem  written  by 
J.  Lorets,  in  LauaiUiache  Monaisschrift,  1793,  i.  336-358, 
ii.  13-31,  75-89;  J.  Risler,  Barby,  1794;  K.  F.  Ledder- 
hose,  Heidelberg,  1846;  C.  J.  Nitzsch,  in  BvangdiacheB 
Jahfbuch,  1855,  pp.  197  sqq.;  Q.  C.  Knapp,  ed.  O.  Frick, 
Halle,  1884;  and  (Jbmt  of  all)  by  Q.  Reichel,  TObingen, 
1906. 

SPANGENBERG,  CYRIAKUS:  Son  of  Johann 
Spangenbeig;  b.  at  Nordhausen  (105  m.  w.  of  Leip- 
sic) June  7,  1528;  d.  at  Strasburg  Feb.  10,  1604. 
He  began  study  at  the  University  of  Wittenbeig  in 
1542;  took  his  master's  degree  in  1550,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  made  him  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Eisleben.  Afterward 
he  became  town  and  court  preacher  in  Mansfeld, 
and  in  1559,  after  the  death  of  Michael  Coelius,  gen- 
eral dean  of  the  county  and  assessor  of  the  Eisleben 
consistory.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  pure 
Lutheranism,  combating  the  school  of  Melanch- 
thon.  The  theologians  of  Mansfeld  became  the 
stanchest  partizans  of  Flacius.  The  three  counts, 
Volrad,  Karl,  and  Hans  Ernst,  were  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  imder  the  influence  of  Spangenberg,  whose 
authority  grew  wherever  anti-Philippine  Lutheran- 
ism  appeared.  The  severe  invectives  of  Hieronymus 
Menzel,  general  superintendent  of  Mansfeld,  and  of 
Spangenberg  induced  Elector  August  in  1567  to  cite 
them  to  Dresden  to  vindicate  themselves,  but  as 
Ck)unts  Volrad  and  Christoph  protested  against  such 
summons  as  an  intrenchment  of  their  rights,  the  two 
theologians  refused  to  go.  Spangenberg  had  offended 
the  theologians  of  ElectorsJ  Saxony  especially  by 
seven  sermons  De  prcBdeetinaHone  (Erfurt,  1567),  in 


which  he  taught  the  iervumaiHniriuin  intheaeiiae  of 
the  older  Reformed  theology.  In  Mansfeld  there  de- 
veloped also  the  tragedy  of  the  controvert  on  heied- 
itaiy  sin  which  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future 
life  of  Spangenbeig.  As  early  as  1560  flacius  had 
used  against  Strigel  the  expression  that  hereditaiy 
sin  is  ^e  substance  of  man.  Spangenbeig  came  to 
the  defense  of  Flacius  after  the  issuance  of  Johann 
Wigand's  treatise,  Von  der  ErbeHnde,  with  its  blunt 
condemnation  of  Flacius,  with  the  final  result  that 
in  1575  Spangenbeig  and  his  adherents  were  exbom- 
municated  and  Spangenbeig  himself  was  forced  to 
flee  into  the  district  of  Sangerhausen  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  historical  woAs 
and  of  polemical  treatises.  In  1 578  he,  together  with 
his  protector.  Count  Volrad,  was  expelled  from 
Sangerhausen  and  went  to  Strasbuig;  but  in  1581 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Schlitssee-on-the- 
Fulda  in  Hesse,  where  he  was  aUowed  to  remain 
until  1590.  During  this  quiet  time  he  concluded  hoB 
laige  works  of  history,  but  in  1591  he  was  deprived 
of  office  though  he  was  allowed  to  live  in  Vacharon- 
the-Werra.  About  1595  Count  Ernst  of  Mansfeldy 
the  nephew  of  Count  Volrad,  brought  about  Spangen- 
beig's  return  to  Strasbuig,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Spangenbeig  left  an  immense  number  of  writings, 
in  many  respects  faithfully  following  the  lines  of  hm 
father's  literary  activity.  He  furnished  practical 
commentaries  on  Thessfdonians  (1557),  the  pastond 
epistles  (1559  sqq.),  Corinthians  (1559  sqq.);  and 
compiled  tables  on  the  Pentateuch  (1563)  and  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1567).  He 
also  continued  the  h3rmnological  work  of  his  father, 
Christliches  OeaanghUchlein,  Von  den  fUmembaten 
Feeten  (137  songs,  among  them  some  of  his  own, 
1568);  Cithara  Lutheri,  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
hymns  of  Luther  (1569,  reprinted  Beriin,  1855); 
Der  ganze  Paalter  .  .  .  geaangsweiae  und  II4  schdne 
geistreiche  Lieder  .  .  .  der  lid>en  Patriarchen  (1582). 
Among  his  sermons  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
Theander  Lutherua  (1589),  a  cycle  of  twenty-one 
sermons  on  Luther.  His  polemical  writings  t^&c 
chiefly  to  the  controversy  on  original  sin,  on  syner- 
gism, and  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  Creiman  litera- 
ture he  has  a  place  as  composer  of  spiritual  comedies 
(1589-90).  But  his  chief  services  were  in  the  sphere 
of  histoiy,  his  most  prominent  worics  being  Chronioon 
Corinthiacum  (1562);  Manafddiache  Chronica  (Eis- 
leben 1572);  Hialoria  Manicheorum  (Ursel,  1578); 
Sdchaaiache  Chronica  (Frankfort,  1580);  Qu^n- 
furtiache  Chronica  (Erfurt,  1590);  Adela  Sjriegd 
(Schmalkald,  1591-94);  Hennebergiache  Chromea 
(Strasbuig,  1599) ;  Bonifaciua  oder  deutache  Kirchenr 
Hiatorie  wn  714-766  (1603),  and  others. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  ooUeetion  of  SpansenbemTa 
letters  is  by  H.  Rembe,  2  parts,  Dmden,  1887-88,  though 
othen  are  printed  in  J.  Fecht,  Hialoria  ecdeaiaaHem  9€KmU 
XVI;  supplement,  Fnmkfort,  1084,  and  in  Manaf eider 
Bldtter,  xxh.  155  sqq.  On  his  life  oonault:  M.  Adam, 
Vila  Oermanorum  theolooorum,  pp.  731  sqq.,  Frankfoit, 
1053;  J.  Feoht,  ut  sup.,  Apparatus,  pp.  107  sqq.;  J.  Q. 
Leuokfeld,  Rial.  Spcmaenberoenaiat  Quedlinbuig.  1712  (the 
best);  H.  Rembe,  in  the  reprint  of  Spangenbeic's  Fonm*- 
latbOehlein,  Dresden,  1887;  W.  Hots,  in  Beitrdge  tur  Aet- 
ataehen  Kirehenoe»chiehlet  iii.  205  sqq.;  J.  J.  1.  von  DOU- 
jnger.  Dm  ReformaHon,  ii.  270  sqq.,  Regenabmg,  1848; 
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J.  W.  Prater,  M.  riacHu  lUuricui  imd  i 
Ertingii,  isei;  A.  Q.  Ueyer.  Dtr  Flac 
Onfidiafi  MamtfM,  Balk,  1873;  ADB,  xzzv.  37  ■« 


SPMGEIIBBRO,  JOHjUIR:  German  theologian; 
b.U  Haidegaen  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Gfittitigeu)  Blar.  29, 
148t;  d.  at  Eialeben  (43  m.  s.  of  Magdeburg)  June  13, 
1S50.  He  mw  educated  at  Gfittingen  and  Einbeck ;  ia 
150Sbe  entered  the  University  of  ErfuK  (B.A.,  1511). 
itUrwud  Count  Botho  of  Stdberg  called  him  as 
Rctor  to  the  lAtin  School  in  Stdberg;  about  1520 
ht  became  alno  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martin. 
H«  accepted  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  was  soon 
Im^ni  and  esteemed  aa  a  prominent  preacher  of  the 
GoqieL  Id  1S24  the  council  of  Nordhauaen  ap- 
potnted  him  preacher  td  the  Church  of  St.  filaaius 
itere  during  an  activity  of  twenty-two  yearB  he  es- 
ubliabed  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  after  the 
dimubMicee  ol  the  Peasants'  War  carried  out  a  new 
dureh  order  in  a  conaervative  spirit.  Spangenbei^g 
Rodered  espedaUy  valuable  services  for  the  ad- 
TUKement  of  higher  education  in  Nordhauaen.  As 
llie  cathedral  and  municipal  schools  had  perished 
m  the  atorma  of  the  Peasants'  War,  Spangenberg 
tpencd  a  private  school  in  his  own  houae  until  the 
vnmea  at  hia  request  in  1625  established  a  new 
Utia  school  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  for  which 
Sfangenberg  wrote  text-books.  In  1646,  at  his  last 
nit  to  Eisleben,  Luther  proposed  Spangenberg 
lotlieeountA  of  Haosfeld  as  general  inspector  of  all 
tecbea  and  schools  in  the  county,  and  in  this 
Mr  poaiticn  Spangenberg  remained  until  his  death. 
Of  tig  numerous  writings  mention  may  be  made  of 
Prttodia  in  usum  juventutit  Northuaante  (Augsdiurg, 
mS);  QiuEtHoneM  muaica  in  utum  tcholiE  Nort- 
twiotui  (Nurembeig,  1636);  Evangdia  dominicalia 
k  ttniadM  verm  (1639);  Ariificiosa  memoria 
Bdtw,  in  uaum  ttudvMorum  eolUetui  (Wittenberg, 
UV);  Computu*  eeeUna»tieua  (1539);  Margarila 
kMfcjiea  (1540;  Eng.  transt..  The  S!t  of  rUmnitie, 
LoDdoo,  154S) ;  Qrou  KaUchiamua  .  .  ,  Lidheri  .  .  . 
kfngdikke  vtrfatmt  (1541);  Ein  new  TrtMtbStldin 
tb&KTxtndeen,  UtuivomeliritaicltenRitUr{l5il- 
UU);  AUitudneuegeuUichelAaierundLob-Geteng 
•ai  iter  Geburt  ChriaU  .  .  .  fUr  die  junge  Chriilen 
{li(Si;P»aUenumemmitieElegvteoredditum(lMi); 
QmIwim9  eedenaalktE  latintx  tinwd  ae  tyneerioree 
fl»iaM'praadm  .  .  .  Kirehengta&nge  deutacKdurdu 
fvtM  Jar  .  .  .  (1646);  Dea  thdichen  Ordena 
Sfiigd  und  Regd  (164S);  Kommeniar  zur  ApoaUl- 
tatUdde  (Frankfort,  1546);  Explicaiionea  evangeli- 
arum  d  epialolarum,  qua  dominicia  diAua  more 
'uiUo  pnrpoiti  in  eedeaia  popido  aoUnl,  in  tabutoa 
.  .  .  Ttdaeia  (BaaQ,  1664),  edited  by  his  son  Cyri- 
•kns  (q.T.),  (G.  Kawerau.) 


I.  Witlobeti,  15SI;  idem.  Narralio  hiilorka 
in  amilatu  Waiw/ddout.  reproduMd  in 
nHKifu,  iri  (18S3).  S8  aqq.;  U.  Adun. 
I  (Awbevnin,  p.  98.  Fnakfort.  leSSi; 
1.  a.  LcukMd,  YeHittmait  hulonielit  //aiJiritJU  von  drm 
Iitw  timd  BthrHUn  JiAam  Spanetnbtrgt,  Qusdlinburg, 
nXk  B.  a.  FOntaiianii,  VittknliMfffH  n  einer  OachichU 
^adhil<iiiaJV«fi»aiiMi>,pp.  23>qq„NordlisuwD.  1S24, 
0.  B.  Eliiiwl.  DttUch*  LAtiu-  wid  CAanuUcrMUiv  i.  1 
■M-  thwim.  ISS3;  K.  Knimbaar.  Die  Oragidiafl  Uam- 
M  bfarmaHnrntilalUr.  pp.  34S  aqq.,  Eulrt>«D.  I8W, 


XdbBbt/tilaB 


SpannnberK 
SpanEsim 

SPAHaEm,   spOn'haim,    EZBCHIEL,    BAROU: 

Eldest  son  of  Friedricb  Spanheim  the  Elder;  b.  at 
Geneva  Dec.  7,  1629;  d,  at  London  Nov.  7,  1710. 
After  1642  he  studied  philology  and  theology  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1650  returned  to  Geneva.  In  1656 
he  became  tutor  of  Kar!  Ludwig,  elector  of  the  Palat- 
inate, when  studies  in  political  science  led  him  into 
a  diplomatic  career  for  which  he  showed  great  apti- 
tude. By  order  of  the  elector  he  went  in  1661  to 
Rome  to  investigate  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  electors  against  his  sovereign.  After  bis 
return  in  1665  the  elector  employed  him  as  ambasBa- 
dor  at  different  courts,  finally  in  England  where 
after  1679  he  was  charged  also  with  the  affairs  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  16S0  he  entered  the 
service  of  electoral  Brandenbuig  as  minister  of 
state.  As  ambassador  of  the  great  elector  he  spent 
nine  years  at  the  court  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
devoted  some  years  to  studies  in  Berlin,  but  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswyk  in  1697  he  returned  as  am- 
bassador to  France  where  he  remained  until  1702. 
In  1702  he  finally  went  as  first  Prussian  ambassador 
to  England.  His  principal  works  are  DiapukUionea 
da  luu  el  prieatantia  numiamalum  antiquorum  (Rome, 
1664;  best  edition,  2  vols.,  London  and  Amsterdam, 
1706-17)  and  Orfris  Romanua  (London,  1704;  Halle, 
1738).  He  also  edited  with  Petavius  the  Opera 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  Emperor  Julian 
(Leipsic,  1696).  {S.  D.  van  Veen.) 


SPAIfHEIH,  FKIEDRICH,  THE  ELDER:  Cal- 
vinistic  professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden; 
b.  at  Amberg  (35  m.  e.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan.  1, 1600; 
d.  at  Leyden  Hay  14, 1649.  He  entered  in  1614  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  where  he  studied  philology 
and  philosophy,  and  in  1619  removed  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1621  he  became  tutor  in  the 
house  of  Jean  de  Bonne,  Baron  de  Vitrolle,  governor 
of  Embrun  in  Dauphinf,  and  after  three  yeais  he 
visited  Switzerland  (Geneva),  and  France  (Paris), 
and  England,  returning  to  Geneva  in  1626  and  be- 
coming professor  of  philosophy;  in  1631  he  went  over 
to  the  theological  faculty,  and  was  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy 1633-37.  In  1642  he  removed  to  Leyden  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  In  Holland  Spanheim  became 
one  of  the  most  decided  defenders  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  against  Amyraut.  He 
published  anonymously,  Le  Soldat  siudoia  (1634),  a 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  until  1631;  Le 
Mercure  auiaae{l6Si);  Commenlaire  historique  de  la 
vieetdela  ntort  de  .  .  .  Chxiatofle  Vieomte  de  Dohna 
(1639).  His  principal  thei^ogical  works  are.  Duhia 
evangdica  (3  vols.,  Geneva,  1631-39;  Eng.  transl., 
BngUmdaWaTmngbyGermanieBWoe,Lonioa,l6iG); 
DiaputaUo  de  gratia  univeraali  (3  vols.,  Leyden, 
1644-48);  EpiaUila  ad  Buchananum  auper  coniro- 
vereiit  .  .  .  in  eedeaiii  Anglieania  (Leyden,  1645). 
Against  theAnabaptistshewroteVantErfispu/o/tonea 
anli-ATuibaptialica  (1643)  and  Diatribe  historiea  de 
origine,  progreaau,  se<:lu  et  jumtxnibuB  anabapHat- 
amm  (1645).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBUOOBAPHT.  A.  Heidui.  Oratto  funtbrii  in  obittan  .  .  . 
F.  Spanhmii,  LeydeD,  IMS-  Bayle.  Dietumarv.  v.  193- 
IM,   NioatOD,  Uhwrtra.  xxix.  3S,   J.  Senobior,  HiM.  la- 
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Uraire  de  Oenive,  ii.  191  aqq.»  Qenev»,  1786;  liohteaberger, 
ESR,  xi.  656. 

SPANHEIM,  FRIEDRICH»  THB  YOUNGER:  Son 

of  Friedrich  the  Elder;  b.  in  Geneva  May  1,  1632; 
d.  at  Leyden  May  18,  1701.  He  studied  at  Leyden 
(M.A.,  1648),  continuing  his  studies  in  theology  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  1655  accepted  a  call  to 
assist  in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
having  previously  received  his  doctorate  at  Leyden, 
whither  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  in  1670, 
giving  instruction  after  the  next  year  in  church 
history,  becoming  librarian  in  1674,  being  four 
times  rector,  and  in  1684  becoming  professor  pri- 
marius. 

The  results  of  his  literary  activity,  which  was  great, 
were  collected  in  his  Opera  (3  vols.,  Leyden,  1701-03). 
They  included  works  in  history,  exegesis,  and  dog- 
matics, to  which  must  be  added  a  certain  polemic 
activity  against  Arminians,  Cartesians,  Cocceians, 
and  Jesuits.  In  this  last  respect  important  is  his 
De  noviMimia  circa  res  aacraa  in  Bdgio  diasidiia 
epistola  (Leyden,  1677).  His  theology  was  con- 
servative, and  he  opposed  the  ''  novatorea."  His 
commentary  on  Job  is  regarded  as  of  high  value. 
He  issued  also  a  Brevis  IntroducUo  ad  historiam  tUri' 
usque  TestamenH  (1694),  and  a  laige  number  of  ser- 
mons. [The  list  of  his  writings  takes  up  two  pages 
in  the  BrUiah  Muaeum  Catalogue,] 

(S.  D.  vanVbbn.) 

Bibliography:  The  funeral  oration  by  J.  Triglandius  was 
published  at  Leyden,  1701,  and  was  included  in  vol.  iL  of 
Spanheim*B  Opera,  ut  sup.  Sketches  of  his  life  are  given 
in  their  alphabetical  place  in  Nioeron,  Mimoirea,  xxix.  11- 
26  and  in  Chauifepi6's  No%meau  Dictionnairt,  AjDosterdam, 
1760-66. 

SPARROW,  Wn^LIAM:  Protestant-Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Mar.  12,  1801;  d.  at 
Alexandria;  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1874.  His  parents  re- 
turning to  Ireland  in  1805,  he  attended  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca;  returned  to  America, 
181 7;  was  a  student  at  Ck)lumbia  College,  New  Yoiic, 
1819-21;  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Miami 
University,  1824-25;  ordained  in  1826;  colaborer 
with  Bishop  Chase  in  founding  Kenyon  College; 
eleven  years  Milnor  professor  at  Gambler;  and 
professor  of  systematic  divinity  and  Christian  evi- 
dences in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
1840-74.  During  the  civil  war  ( 1861-64)  he  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  seminary  in  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  its  close  his  unique  relations  to  both 
sections  enabled  him  to  exert  important  influence 
in  restoring  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Virginia  to  its  former  ecclesiastical  relations. 

Sparrow  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  theologian 
and  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  evangelical 
school  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
bowed  with  unquestioning  faith  to  the  supremacy 
of  Scripture,  yet  welcomed  modem  criticism  as  an 
aUy;  all  his  thinking  proceeded  on  the  conviction 
of  the  ultimate  harmony  of  revelation  and  science. 
An  earnest  Evangelical  and  a  zealous  Protestant, 
he  was  usually  classed  as  Arminian  in  theology; 
yet  he  abhorred  the  narrowness  of  theological  sys- 
tems, and  led  his  pupils  to  independent  thought 
and  rational  inquiry.  He  was  an  earnest  Episco- 
palian, but  put  doctrine  before  order;  hence  he  felt 
himself  at  one  with  Protestant  Christendom,  and  re- 


joiced in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  an  expression 
of  Protestant  unity.  Although  he  sympathised 
with  the  difficulties  of  Bishop  George  David  Cum- 
mins (q.v.),  he  deprecated  his  secession,  and  re- 
mained firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  church.  Per- 
haps no  man  of  his  time  in  America  did  more  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  tractarian  theology.  He  was 
an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  dogma  of  a  tactual 
apostolical  succession,  holding  it  to  be  essentially  un- 
scriptural  and  anti-Protestant.  To  his  great  intel- 
lectual powers  he  added  the  influence  of  exalted 
piety,  a  character  of  great  modesty  and  humility, 
and  a  life  of  simplicity  and  self-denial.  His  life- 
long feebleness  of  health  unhappily  prevented  his 
entering  the  field  of  authorship;  but  a  number  of  his 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses  were  published. 
In  collaboration  with  J.  Johns  he  wrote  Memoir 
of  Rev.  W.  Meade  (Richmond,  1867) ;  and,  inde- 
pendently, Select  Diacoursee  (New  York,  1877). 

BiBLZoaHAPHT:  C.  Walker,  Life  and  Corretipcniene*  of  WiOr 
iam  Sparrow,  Philadelphia,  1876. 

SPEAKING  WITH  TOnOUEa 

Basal  New-Testadient  PaasageB  (|  1). 
Manifestationa  in  the  Early  Church  (|  2). 
Old-Teatament  and  Ethnic  Parallels  (5  3). 
The  New- Testament  Phmomena  (|  4). 
Meaning  of  Qlossa  (|  6). 

Of  the  eariy  Christian  phenomenon  called  "  speak- 
ing with  tongues  "  (Gk.  gloaeoUdia)  I  Cot,  xii.-xiv. 
gives  a  fairly  comprehensible  picture.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  an  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod  coming 
upon  man  and  constraining  him  to  external  ex- 
pressions directed  to  God  but  not  understood  by 
others  (xii.  10-11,  xiv.  2),  diuring  which  the  soul  life 
is  passive  and  the  understanding  in 

z.  Basal    abeyance  (xiv.  14-15);   the  condition 

Hew-       Ss  that  of  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  the  utterances 

Testament  are  words  or  sounds  of  prayer  or  praise. 

Passages,  but  are  not  clear  in  meaning  (xiv.  5, 
13-16),  and  give  the  impression  to  the 
hearer  of  being  mysteries  or  insane  expressions  (xiv. 
2,  23),  and  need,  at  any  rate,  to  be  interpreted, 
though  an  unbeliever  might  see  in  the  phenomenon 
a  divine  sign  (xiv.  21-22) .  Three  sets  of  illustrations 
used  by  Paul  serve  to  make  this  clear:  in  the  use  of 
pipe  and  harp  distinct  and  separate  notes  are  nece»- 
sary  to  give  meaning,  a  definite  set  of  sounds  of  the 
trumpet  is  required  to  give  the  signal  to  battle, 
and  knowledge  of  a  strange  tongue  is  needed  in 
order  to  interpret  it  (xiv.  7-11).  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  include  sighs,  groanings,  shoutings,  cries, 
and  utterances  either  of  discoimected  words  (such 
as  Abba,  hosanna,  hallelujah,  maranatha)  or  of  con- 
nected speech  of  a  jubilating  sort  which  impresses 
the  observer  as  ecstatic  prayer  or  psalmodic  praise. 
Other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  refer  to  the 
practise.  So  the  ungenuine  Mark  xvi.  17,  as  well 
as  Acts  X.  46,  xix.  6,  refers  to  something  like  that  in 
I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  But  Acts  ii.  1-13,  referring  to  the 
events  at  Pentecost,  needs  to  be  distinguished, 
though  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  verses  4  and 
13  range  themselves  with  those  of  I  Cor.  xiv.  21, 
23.  But  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  Acts  is  not 
to  describe  ecstatic  speech,  it  is  rather  to  describe 
a  miracle  of  tongues.  The  noise  resulting,  happen- 
ing at  the  festival  of  weeks,  drew  a  large  concourse, 
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and  in  Tenea  9-11  are  n&mod  natioDB  representa- 
uvee  of  which  each  heard  in  his  own  tongue  the  dis- 
eipln  make  knowa  the  woodeiB  of  God.  While  only 
four  varieties  of  speech  are  necessarily  involved,  the 
implication  ia  that  these  Galileans  were  enabled  to 
tpeak  the  Gospel  in  the  tanguagee  of  the  world,  Bui 
the  problem  heie  presented  is  difficult.  How  could 
men  of  different  nationality  hear,  each  o(  them,  all 
Um  disdples  speaking  his  mother  tongue?  and  it  is 
not  cuggested  that  certain  diaciplea  oddreased  groups. 
ladwd,  this  appears  to  be  wittiin  the  region  of 
legend.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  strange  for  the 
Jnr  of  \-eree  9  to  hear  a  Galilean  speak  his  mother 
tCDgue;  theconjecturesotTertullian,  Jerome,  and  of 
nodeni  men  that  aome  other  word  ia  to  be  read  for 
"  Judea  "  does  not  help  in  view  of  the  t«Kt,  and  the 
coDclustm  ia  that  the  story  of  the  miracle  is  a  late 
inlmgioi).  The  speech  of  Peter  in  verses  17-18  im- 
plies  a  prophetic  inspiration,  but  says  nothing  of 
orange  tongues.  The  enlargement  which  is  to  be 
wobeieeanbe  traced  to  Judaistic  sources,  as  in  the 
lidief  that  the  law  of  Sinai  was  not  to  bo  restricted 
to  the  HebntwB  but  to  be  given  to  the  nations  in  a 
miracle  like  that  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Philo,  De  «epUn- 
aria.imd  Dt  decologo,  JJ  9,  11).  Such  a  conception 
M  this,  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jew,  could  eajuly  become  the  ba^  of  an  insertion 
like  tliat  in  Acts  ii.  This  conception  is  the  more 
Ewly  understood  in  that  the  character  of  Luke's 
icpieaentation  is  to  make  Christianity  universalistic. 
Rttalcd  phenomena  appear  elsewhere.  In  I  Cor. 
nL  1-3  Paul  evidently  means  by  the  pneumitlikoi 
ape^ailj  those  in  ecstasy;  in  verses  4^11  he  ahowa 
t^t  the  woriting  of  the  Spirit  is  varied,  and  in  xiv. 
37-39  the  pntunmtHcoi  may  be  those  who  speak  with 
toagors.  He  aUo  places  here  the  prophets  who  were 
etdcnred  with  the  Spirit  alongside  those  speaking 
with  tongues;  with  veree  39  should  be 
i.  Msiiifw-  compared  I  Thees,  v.  19-20.  Paul  had 
htjon*  in  not  had  occasion  to  warn  at  Thessalon- 
Um  Early  ica  against  ecstatic  and  related  pbe- 
Chorch.  nomena  (cf.  II  Theea.  ii.  2).  Gal.  iv.  6 
»nd  Rom.  viii.  15-16,  26-27  are  to  be 
boM^t  into  this  relation,  in  which  the  crying  (Gk. 
kniM)  of  the  Spirit  and  its  testimony  are  distin" 
[uidiBi  from  that  of  man's  spirit.  It  is  God's 
^linl  which  tfpeaks  within  ua,  and  when  we  know 
aol  how  to  pniy,  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  with 
unutterable  groanings  (Rom.  viii.  20),  and  this  God 
undenlaDds  (vet^e  27).  The  apostle  himself  baa  had 
rapuienee  of  this  speaking  with  tongues  (I  Cor.  xiv. 
18;  el.  II  Cor.  xii.  1,  in  which  he  describes  ecstasy, 
ud  Dole  veroe  4,  which  is  to  be  placed  with  I  Cor. 
ii.  V).  Somewhat  unrelated  to  thia  species  of  ecstasy 
we  tbt  phenomena  of  Rev.  i.  10,  iv.  2,  xvii.  3,  xxi. 
Ift  which  deal  with  apocalyptk;  ™ion.  Justin 
Martyr  relates  that  in  his  own  times  spiritual  gifts 
wcrs  active  in  the  Church  [Trypho,  Ixxxii,,  Ixxxviii., 
Eiv  tnnal.,  ANF.  l  240,  24»-244)  though  it  is  not 
ecrtiin  that  speaking  with  tiingues  is  here  intended; 
in  chtp,  xxxJT.  be  speaka  of  seven  kinds  of  gifts, 
■od  tlut  (eenu  to  combine  Isa.  xi.  2  and  I  Cor.  xii. 
7-10,  though  speaking  with  tongues  is  again  not 
nmttmed.  The  "  Address  to  the  Greeks,"  cbap,  x., 
hardly  comes  into  account  here,  since  the  Greek 
docirioe  of  in^ir&tion  is  here  under  diacussLon. 


In  the  Ada  Perpetwe  et  FdicUotig,  viii.,  the  Spirit 
overpowers  Perpetua  and  constrains  her  ta  utter- 
ance of  a  name  of  which  she  had  not  thought.  The 
description  of  the  outbreak  of  Montanism  in  Euse- 
bius.  HUt.  ccrl.,  V.,  xvi.  7  aqq.  {NPNF,  2  aer.,  i.  231) 
does  not  exclude  speaking  with  tongues,  though  the 
concern  here  is  not  with  unmeaning  and  unintelligi- 
ble speech  but  with  prophetic  utterance,  and  not  only 
Montanua  but  two  women  had  the  seizures.  Epi- 
phaniua  (Hict.,  xlviii.  4)  makes  Montanus  describe 
his  experience  as  a  taking-out  of  his  own  heart  by  the 
Lord  and  the  implanting  of  a  new  one.  Tertullian 
(/Wv.  Marcionem,  V.,  viii.,  Eng.  transl.  ANF,  iii. 
445-446)  seems  to  include,  among  his  demands  of 
Marcion,  that  the  latter  explain  what  seems  to  be  a 
claim  to  glossolaiia,  and  the  same  thing  is  probably 
meant  when  in  his  De  resurreclioiu!  comia  there  is  a 
kind  of  utterance  mentioned  which  no  one  can  know 
without  interpretation.  A  weighty  witness  for  the 
continuance  of  this  gift  is  presented  by  Irenieus 
(Htrr.,  v.,  vi.  1),  who  speaks  of  "  many  brethren  in 
the  Church  who  .  .  .  through  the  Spirit  speak  all 
kinds  of  languages  "  (ANF,  i.  531),  and  he  evidently 
refers  to  the  phenomena  noted  by  Paul.  Yet  it  can 
not  be  decided  whether  Ireneua  meant  speech  in 
foreign  languages  like  that  of  Pentecost  or  a  pbe- 
Domenon  like  that  of  Corinthians.  But  that  some 
such  phenomena  were  in  bis  mind  is  clear,  with 
a  probable  reference  to  I  Cor.  xiv.  Cbrysostom  ap- 
pears at  a  loss  to  describe  the  facta,  which  are  no 
longer  manifested  in  his  times.  In  a  book  that  is 
half  Jewish  and  half  Christian,  the  Testament  of 
Job,  ia  a  description  of  the  ecstatic  speech  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  one  of  whom  uHe<l  the  method  of 
one  class  of  angels;  and  this  implies  the  conception 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  Yet  tlie  phenomenon  is  not 
altogether  common,  and  it  can  not  have  been  im- 
portant in  the  apoatolic  Church;  later  manifesta- 
tions of  which  church  history  knows,  such  as  those 
of  the  Irvingites,  must  be  explained  as  repristina- 
tions  of  the  events  of  Pentecost  and  early  Christian- 
ity. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going are  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
influence  either  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  represented  as  producing  exalted,  enthusias- 
tic, ecstatic  speech  or  action.     To  the  examples 

noted   under   Ecstasy   (q.v.)    may   be 

3.  Old-Tes-  added  the  seventy  eldera  of  Num.  xi. 

lament  and  24-30,  and  the  illustrations  furnished 

Ethnic      by  Jer.  xxM.  32,  xxix.  26.    Having  a 

Parallels,    connection   with   these   phenomena   ia 

the  condition  of  the  prophet  when 
having  his  vision;  the  consciousness  however  per- 
mits the  propliel  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  ac- 
count of  what  he  sees  and  an  interpreter  ia  not 
needed,  and  nothing  is  said  in  this  relation  of  ecsta- 
tic speech.  But  the  things  seen  in  the  visions  ap>- 
pear  to  the  prophet  to  be  paychological  realities. 
The  Greek-Roman  world  furnishes  many  evident 
parallels.  The  Greek  oracles  were  mediated  through 
prieats  or  priestesses  who  uttered  what  the  divinity 
suggested  to  them  while  their  consciousness  was  in 
complete  abeyance.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
giving  of  oracles  ia  the  obscurity  or  unintelligibility 
of  the  oracle,  which  ever  needs  explication.     So 
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Plutarch  (De  pythice  oraculia)  brings  out  the  com- 
plete passivity  of  the  pythia,  Heraclitus  (Sermo, 
Ixxix.)  notes  the  necessity  of  elucidation  of  the  oracle, 
Dio  Chrysostom  (Oratio,  x.)  remarks  upon  the  use 
of  rather  uncommon,  poetic,  strange,  and  circiun- 
locutory  expressions.  Very  illustrative  for  this 
class  of  phenomena  is  the  description  which  Plato 
lOves  in  the  Timceus  of  the  mantis  or  prophet.  He 
says  that  the  inspired  and  true  seer's  art  is  not  prac- 
tised under  full  consciousness,  but  that  the  vision 
comes  when  the  understanding  is  imder  constraint, 
or  in  sleep,  sickness,  or  ecstasy,  and  what  he  sees 
or  says  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  intei^ 
preted  by  one  who  has  his  reason.  The  last  is  the 
^f  t  of  the  prophet.  This  representation  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Paul,  except  that  the  latter  does  not  make 
the  prophet  interpret  the  utterances,  but  speaks  of 
an  interpreter  of  the  same.  In  post-Homeric  times 
the  cult  of  the  Dionysiac  oigies  made  their  entrance 
into  the  Greek  world.  According  to  this,  music, 
the  whirling  dance,  and  means  of  intoxication  had 
power  to  make  men  "  full  of  deity,"  to  produce  a 
condition  in  which  the  normal  state  was  left  behind 
and  the  inspired  perceived  what  was  external  to 
himself  and  to  sense.  The  soul  was  supposed  to 
leave  the  body,  hence  the  word  "  ecstasy,"  a  being 
out  of  oneself,  while  other  expressions  used  were 
"  to  rave  "  and  "  to  be  in  the  divinity,"  the  latter 
expressing  the  thought  that  in  its  absence  from  the 
body  the  soul  was  united  with  deity,  and  so  the  deity 
spoke  in  and  from  the  person  in  that  condition. 
At  such  times  the  ecstatic  person  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  his  own.  It  was  to  this  quality  that  Philo 
attributed  the  prophet's  power  (De  spec,  leg.,  IV., 
viii.),  while  Plato  regarded  true  poetry  as  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration  through  the  poet's  being  eniheai 
— "  in  the  divinity."  Out  of  the  Dionysiac  rites, 
then,  developed  a  species  of  prophesying  which 
through  ecstasy  put  itself  into  connection  with  the 
divine  and  spirit  world  and  so  foretold  the  future. 
Cicero  (Pro  Sexto,  x.)  joins  prophesying  and  mad- 
ness, and  in  De  divinatione,  I.,  Ixvii.,  asserts  that  it 
was  not  Cassandra  who  spoke,  but  the  divinity  in- 
closed in  the  human  body.  A  prophetess  officiated 
in  a  Thracian  temple  of  Dionysus  as  did  the  pythia 
in  Delphi.  And  this  same  frenzy  spread  into  Italy 
(Livy,  XXXIX.,  viii.  sqq.).  Origen  (Contra  Celsum, 
VII.,  ix.,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  614)  quotes  Celsus 
to  the  effect  that  both  in  and  outside  the  sanctua- 
ries people  exhibited  ecstatic  phenomena  and  uttered 
unknown,  unintelligible  speech.  In  modem  times, 
such  demonstrations  are  not  entirely  unknown,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dervishes  (see  Dervish). 

Consideration  of  these  examples  enables  one  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  New-Testament 
speaking  with  tongues.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connection  that  the  two  places,  Jerusalem  and 
Corinth,  where  the  phenomenon  in  question  ap- 
peared recall  the  Old-Testament  phenomena  and  the 

practise  in  the  Greek  world.     Accord- 

4.  The  New-  ing  to  the  opening  verses  of  I  Cor.  xii. 

Testament  it  appears  that  the  Corinthians  had 

Phenomena,  asked  Paul  how  one  could  recognize 

the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
had  learned  that  the  demonstrations  of  demons 
were  like  the  operations  of  the  Christian  charismata, 
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but  they  had  no  means  of  discriminating.  Paul 
then  recalls  for  them  that  they  had  had  experience 
of  the  power  of  demons,  but  that  now  they  were 
ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  no  one  so  ruled  could 
call  Jesus  accursed,  nor  could  one  call  Jesus  Lord 
except  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  2-^3) .  Paul  then 
made  the  distinction  rest  upon  the  content  of 
spiritual  qualification  (I  Cor.  xiv.) .  While  the  physi- 
ological basis  of  the  phenomena  was  the  same  in  the 
two  classes,  Paul  saw  a  distinct  difference;  the  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  putting  imdue  stress  upon 
this  one  gift,  perhaps  because  it  was  connected  with 
memories  of  their  old  life;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  of  value  solely  to  the  one  who  experienced  it 
unless  it  were  interpreted  to  others.  Hence  Paul 
would  regulate  its  employment;  it  was  to  be  used 
only  when  an  interpreter  was  present,  and  not  by 
more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time  even  then,  that  no 
confusion  might  result.  Indeed,  prophecy  was  a  far 
more  desirable  gift  than  speaking  with  tongues.  A 
slightly  different  condition  is  that  of  Pentecost, 
where  the  events  resemble  the  ecstasy  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  Greeks;  but  a  new  force  is  at 
work  in  that  it  makes  them  rejoicingly  speak  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  and  have  new  knowledge, 
inner  illumination,  and  firmness  in  propagating  the 
news  of  the  Gospel. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  glosaa,  **  tongue, 
in  the  various  combinations  in  which  it  appears  in 
referring  to  the  phenomena  in  question,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  word  is  used  in  general  to  designate 

the  organ  of  speech,  to  denote  a  method 

5.  Meaning  of  speech   (in  which  it  has  various 

of  Glossa.   significations),  and  also  speech  itself. 

But  in  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  discussion  it  is  best  to  take  glaaaa  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  as  a  technical  term  denoting  a 
strange  and  unwonted  form  of  words.  With  this 
meaning  it  occurs  not  only  in  the  literary  monu- 
ments but  as  employed  by  the  common  people  es- 
pecially in  referring  to  phenomena  which  seemed 
supernatural  or  unordinary,  like  the  utterances  of 
the  pythia,  of  poets,  or  of  the  muses.  This  could 
then  easily  be  taken  over  by  Christianity  to  express 
something  different  from  **  teaching "  and  from 
prophecy,  something  which  impressed  one  as  being 
of  the  nature  of  secrets  or  as  inspired.  No  insuper- 
able difficulties  inhere  in  this  meaning.  The  most 
important  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  Jerusalem  before  it  was  in 
Corinth,  and  could  not  have  derived  directly  from 
the  Greek  world.  The  explanation  may  be  offered, 
however,  that  in  IV  Mace.  x.  21,  and  often  in  the 
Psalms  (e.g.,  Ps.  cxxvi.  2)  the  tongue  is  used  to  mean 
the  instrument  of  the  praise  of  God.  The  Jews  also 
thought  of  the  tongue  as  the  imconditioned  instru- 
ment of  God  and  of  his  Spirit,  and  from  this  "  to 
speak  with  tongues  "  could  easily  come  to  mean  an 
ecstatic  and  jubilant  method  of  speech  in  praise  of 
God.  So  that  if  glossa  means  ''  tongue,"  **  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  "  or  ''  with  new  tongues  "  would 
be  analogous  to  the  expression  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  1, 
"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angeb."  On  Greek  soil  glossa  was  employed 
to  express  an  unusual,  poetic,  or  unintelli^ble 
method  of  expression.  Whether  Paul  as  a  Hellenist 
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Sne  the  expreaoon  the  peculiar  cast  it  has  in 
I  Corinthians  or  whether  he  borrowed  it,  it  is 
tqoaUy  explicable  from  the  bads  here  afforded. 

(P.  Peine.) 
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SPECHT,  apeat,  THOHAS;  German  Roman 
Caix^;  b.  at  TOiiheira  (2S  m.  h.b.w  of  Augsburg), 
Btraria,  Jan.  29,  1S47.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lfceum  of  Dillingea  and  at  tbe  University  of  Mu- 
ud)(D.D.,  1375).  He  was  ordained  to  the  prieetbood 
■  1873;  was  curat*  at  St.  Ulrioh's,  Augaburg 
(1S75-81);  and  profeasor  of  religion  and  Hebrew  at 
die  gymnasium  at  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  until  1S8T. 
Snce  1887  be  bns  been  professor  of  apologetics  and 
*T'™*W  at  the  lyceum  of  Dillingen,  and  librarian 
■m  19Q2.  He  has  been  an  episcopal  spiritual  coun- 
■te  met  1901.  He  has  written  Die  Wirkungen 
dm  euduruHKhen  Op/en  (Augsburg,  1876);  Die 
Uirt  ran  der  EiTtheil  der  Kirclie  nach  dem  heiiigen 
Aagudin  (Neuburg,  1885);  Die  Lekre  von  der  Kircke 
MtA  dm  heiiigen  Auguttin  (Paderbom,  1892); 
Ccw&tcAte  der  ehemaligfn  UniiiertiUU  DiUingtn 
(Fteiburg,  1902);  Getckichte  dei  kSnigtichen  Lyceum* 
WKujnt  (Regensburg,  1904);  and  LehrinuJi  der 
DtgauOik  (vol.  i.,  1907). 

8FES,  sp^,  FRIEDKICH  VOlf:  German  Roman 
thtlwjic  teligious  poet;  b.  at  Kaiserswerth  (27  m. 
njLW.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  25, 1591 ;  d.  at  Treves  Aug,  7, 
1S35.  In  1610  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jeaus,  nnd 
afto' odfaialioQ  to  the  priesthood  became,  in  1621, 
frcfmnr  of  grammar,  philosophy,  and  ethica  in  the 
Janit  cdlege  at  Cologne.  Four  years  later  be  was 
mt  to  hdnbom  as  cathedral  preacher,  and  in  1627 
**—"*  pariah  priest  in  WUnburg.  In  the  following 
Jtu  he  was  transferred  to  Lower  8a\ony,  where  he 
dirtingiiiahed  himself  as  a  succeeaful  leader  of  tbe 
BDnwD  Catholic  Cotmter-Reformation,  eapecialty  at 
Biiiie  m  the  diocese  of  Hildeeheim.  WhUeatWUrz- 
i^Bg,  Von  Spee  was  required  to  perform  the  last 


officea  of  religion  for  some  200  persons  executed  for 
witchcraft,  although  he  believed  them  all  to  be 
innocent,  later  assailing  the  entire  system  of  trial 
tor  witchcraft  in  hie  Caiitio  criminalis,  sen  de  pro- 
cessiina  amira  sagas  (Rintein,  1631),  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  anonymoualy.  For  several 
months  he  was  seriously  ill  at  Eildesheim,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  a  Protestant  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  and  for  a  time  he  lived  at  the  little 
village  of  Falkenhagen,  but  in  I6,'!2  he  was  again 
teaching  moral  theology  at  Cologne,  inspiring  the 
Medulla  theologia  moralui  of  Hermann  Busenbaum 
(q.v.).  Subsequently  he  was  parish  priest  at  Treves, 
where  his  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during 
the  siege  and  after  the  capture  of  tbe  city  by  the 
imperial  and  Spanish  troops  in  1 635  exposed  him  to  a 
contagious  fever  of  which  he  died. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  religious  poet  that  Von  Spee  ia 

now  best  known,  both  his  Tndx  NachtigaU,  oder 

geistiicha-poetisch    Lusl-WaldtHn    (Cologne,    1649) 

and  his  GUldenea  Tugendbuch  (1649)  having  passed 

through  repeated  editions,  the  latest  of  the  TrtUt 

Nachligatt,   including  the   poems   of  the   Guidenea 

Tugendbuch,  being  that  of  A.  Weinrich  (Freiburg, 

1908),  and  of  the   TvgeTuSnicf:  that  of  F.  Hattler 

(1894).    Two  of  hia  hynma  have  been  translated  into 

English:  "  Bei  stUler  Nacht.  iur  ersten  Wache  "  aa 

"  Within   a    garden's   bound  ";   and    "  Der    trdbe 

Winter  ist  vorbei  "  aa  "  The  gloomy  winter  now  ia 

o'er."  (O.  ZOcKLBRt.) 

BiBLioaHAPBT;    Lives  have  been  written  by  J.  B.  Diol.  2d 

Bd.,  by  B.  Duhr.  Freihura,  1901:    H.  Curdoiua.  Frank- 

fori,  1884;   I.  Gebhanlt.  HUJraheim.  1893;   R.  MQtIer.  in 

HietariKh'Potiiixhe  Blatter,  coiv  (19001,  786  eqq  ■  <""v 

<19D1).  430  sqq.:    in  ADB.  ixiv.  92  sqq.:    and  KL.  li. 

S75sqq.;  ct.T.Ebaer,  F. SpeeunddieHaeneroteneieiner 

Zeit.  Hamburg,  1000. 

SPEEB,  ROBERT  ELLIOTT:  Presbyterian  lay- 
man; b.  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  CoUege  (A.B.,  1809) 
and  also  studied  for  a  year  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1889-90  and 
instructor  in  English  Bible  in  Princeton  College  in 
1890-91.  Since  1891  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Miasiona.  In  1896- 
1897  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Christian  missions  in  the 
orient,  visiting  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  In  theology  he  is  Evangelical,  and  has 
written  Stwliea  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (New  York, 
1892);  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts  {18,92);  The  Man 
Ckritl  Jetua  (18lt6);  Missions  and  Fdilice  in  Asia 
(1898);  A  Memorial  o/a  True  Lije  (1898);  Remem- 
ber Jesus  ChriM  (1899);  The  Man  Paid  (1900); 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions  (Philadelphia,  1901); 
CArisf  and  Life  (New  York,  1901);  PrincipUs  of 
Jeeus  applied  to  some  Quentvmg  of  To-Day  (1902); 
Missionary  Principles  and  Practice  (1902) ;  A 
Young  Man's  Questions  (1903);  A  Memorial  of 
Harare  Tracy  Pilkin  (1903);  Missions  and  Modem 
History  (2  vols.,  1904);  Young  Men  who  Overcame 
(1905);  Aforta  of  a  Man;  EsseiUialii  of  Christian 
Cftartjcter(1907);  Master  o/  the  Heart  (1908);  Me- 
morialofAliceJackeonil'XIS.);  Paul  the  All  Round 
Man  (1909);  SereanU  of  the  King  (1909);  Second 
ComiTig  of  Christ  (1910);  and  ChrialianUy  and  the 
Nations  (1910). 


TEE  NEW  SCSAFF'HERZOQ 


SPELLHEYER,  HEHRY:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  in  New  York  City  Nov.  25,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  New  York  irniversity  (A.B.,  1866)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1869). 
For  thirty-five  years  he  held  various  pustomloa  of 
hia  denomination  in  and  around  Newark,  N.  J,,  and 
in  1904  waa  elecUd  bishop. 

SPEHCE,  JAMES:  Synod  of  United  Original 
Seceders;  b.  at  Evie  (20  m.  e.  of  Kirkwall),  Orkney 
Islands,  May  22,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  theology  in  the 
Original  Secession  Hall,  Glasgow,  and  New  College, 
Edinburgh  i  became  minister  of  the  Original  Seces- 
sion church  at,  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire,  1870,  and  so 
remains.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Bystematic  theology  in  the  di\Tiuty  hall  of  hia  com- 
munion in  Glasgow,  and  was  transferred  to  his 
present  chak  of  Biblical  criticism,  1895. 

SPEHCE-JONES,  HEHRY  DONALD  MAURICE; 

Church  of  England;  b.  at  London  Jan.  14,  1S30. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1S64),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  pro- 
fessor ot  English  literature  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
at  8t.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  Wales  (1865-70); 
rector  of  St.  Mary-de-Crypt  with  All  Saints  and  St. 
Owen,  Gloucester  (1870-77);  and  principal  of 
Gloucester  Theological  College  (1875-77) ;  vicar  and 
rural  dean  of  St.  Pancras,  London  (1877-86),  and 
aince  1886  haa  been  dean  of  Glouctat«r  ot  which  he 
had  been  honorary  canon  since  1875.  He  was  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge  in  188a,  1887, 1901 .  and  1906. 
and  at  Oxford  in  1892  and  1903.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  evangelical. 
He  haa  contributed  the  volumes  on  I  Samuel  and  the 
Pastoral  Epiattes  to  Bishop  EUicott'a  Commentary 
(2  vols,,  London,  1880-84),  and  on  Acts  (in  collabo- 
ration with  J.  S.  HowBon)  to  Schaff's  Popular  Cotti- 
metiiary  on  Ike  New  TeatajmrU  (New  York,  1880). 
He  also  edited  The  PidpU  Commentary  (48  vols., 
London,  1880-97)  in  collaboration  with  J.  8.  Exell, 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  the  section  on  Luke 
(2  vols.,  1 889) ,  and  edited  and  translated  the  LHdache 
(1885).  As  independent  works  he  has  written 
DreamlaTtd  and  History:  The  Story  of  the  Norman 
Dukea  (London,  1891);  Cloister  Life  in  the  Day*  of 
CaruT  de  Lion  (1892);  Ghueetter  Cathedral  (1897); 
The  Church  of  England  (4  vois.,  1897-98);  TheWhite 
Robeof  Churches  of  the  Eleventh  Century;  Pagetfrom 
the  Story  of  Oloueester  Cathedral  (1900);  The  His- 
tory of  Ihe  English  Church  (1900);  Life  and  Work  of 
the  Redeemer  (1901);  Early  ChriMianity  and  Pagan- 
ism: A  History,  A.D.  64-3X0  (1902);  The  Golden 
Age  of  the  Church:  Studif.a  in  the  Fourth  Century 
(1006);   and  The  Early  Christians  in  Rome  (1910). 

SPENCER,  HERBERT:  PhUosopher;  b.  in 
Derby,  England,  Apr.  27,  1820;  d.  in  Brighton  Dec. 
8,  1903.  He  was  a  son  of  William  George  and  Har- 
riet Holmes  Spencer.  Hia  father  was  a  schoolmaster 
and  private  teacher.  Hia  early  education  was  un- 
academic,  partly  at  home,  partly  under  an  uncle. 
After  trials  at  engineering  (1837-46),  and  joumal- 
iatn  (an  economist  newspaper,  1848-53),  he  became 


contributor  to  various  re™ws.  He  was  an  early 
convert  to  the  doctrine  ot  development  already 
formulated  by  Lamarck.  In  1855,  four  years  be> 
fore  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
be  published  PrincipUs  of  Psychology,  based  on  the 
principles  of  evolution.  Evolution  is  defined  aa  a 
continuous  change  from  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity  of 
and  function,  through  successive  difter- 
and  integrations.  By  a  law  of  the  per* 
sistence  of  force,  the  entire  universe,  inorganic, 
organic,  and  superorganic,  becomes  both  more  spe- 
cialized and  complex  and  at  the  same  tiniji  mora 
organic  and  uniiied.  Three  laws  are  appealed  to: 
homogeneity  tends  to  heterogeneity;  heterogeneity 
tends  to  integration  and  equilibrium;  the  equihb- 
rium  reached  ia  unstable  and  tends  to  dissolution. 
In  his  enlarged  Principlei  of  Psychology  (London, 
1S70-72)  he  treats  consciouaness  from  a  genetic 
point  of  view  as  analogous  to  developing  biological 
Certain  tendencies  of  mental  reaction 
traced  to  racial  heredity  and  hence  the  explana- 
tion of  what  appear  to  be  innate  or  intuitive  ideas. 
Society  is  an  organism  and  social  institutions  are  the 
product  of  development  with  two  opposing  tenden- 
cies— the  State  and  the  individual;  with  the  in- 
dividual lies  the  initiative,  only  he  must  be  pre- 
vented  from  aggressive  self-assertion  (Prineiplet  of 
Sociology,  1877).  In  the  field  of  ethics  development 
is  also  Uie  rule.  The  moral  sense  is  traced  to  the 
experience  of  the  race;    conscience  originates  in 

moral  life  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  claims  of 
altruism  and  egoism.  Pleasure  is  indeed  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  but  it  must  be  defined  by  such  an 
ideal  adjustment  to  environment  that  moral  con- 
duct will  be  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  function- 
ing; this,  however,  is  a  condition  only  possible  in  a 
future  and  final  stage  of  social  development  when 
the  sense  of  duty  shall  wholly  disappear  IDaia  q/' 
Ethict,l879;  Jitsiice,  ib.  1891).  His  attitude  toward 
ultimate  reality  is  twofold:  intellectually,  a  modi- 
fied ognosticism;  religiously,  a  feeling  of  mysleiy 
and  awe.  Agnoatieiam  springs  from  the  irreconci- 
lable contradictions  in  our  assertions  concerning  the 
Absolute,  and  ia  partly  resolved  by  the  necessary 
affirmations  of  an  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  Which  all  things  proceed."  Even  if  religions 
have  a  hiatory,  they  are  reducible  to  a  sense  of  awe 
which  is  awakened  by  the  ultimate  mystery  of  the 
universe  (cf.  First  PnnHples,  1862,  rev.  ed.,  1867). 
The  chief  significance  of  Spencer  is  found  in  two 
directions:  first,  his  explanation  of  consciousnev 
and  all  human  institutions  by  reference  to  a  law  of 
functional  development;  secondly,  while  he  has 
been  denounced  as  a  materialist,  yet  many  parte 
of  his  writings  are  charged  with  postulates  and  in^ 
plications  wliicb  require  only  further  elucidation 
to  disclose  their  essential  theism.  His  relations  with 
America,  which  he  visited  and  where  he  had  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  were  from  the  first  reciprocally 
cordial.  C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

S],Mrm  of  Sifnihtlic  PhUoiipl^ 
i»DdoQ.  1S60-9T.  15  volfl.,  ib.  tad 
unifonn  ed.  of  hia  Work:  18  vols.. 
New  York.  1910.  Far  his  life  nnuutt^  B.  Bponoer,  .Im 
Aulabiveravhy.  2  vota.,  LoDdoo  uid  New  Ymk,   IWt; 


liBuoaiuPKT.  .Spcnpcr'i 
appealed  iu  10  vah-.  L 
New  York,  1900, 


SpBllmajn 


).  M.  e 


D.  DUDAB.  Lift  and  LtOen  0/  Htrbert  Sptncrr,  Oi.  IBOS 
(tka  ■uthoruKl  biosiuphy):  8.  H.  MeUose,  Leadrri  »/ 
Kiritfiaw  7*aw4i  in  lAf  fUruttrMA  Cattvn,.  LoDdoa.  190Z; 
Botu  Lift  milt  Httiitrt  Spmar.  ib.  190e. 

Ob  ha  i>taa<iKiphy  oaanilC;  G.  S.  Mania,  Brilitlt  Tlu>u«lu 
ta4  TMinJuTM.  pp.  337-3$S.  ib.  1870;  W.  B.  Gniea.  Tlu 
Ftfti  of  Cwunnwiuu  and  tke  FhHoirphii  0/  Htrbcrt 
Sfaar.  New  York.  1S7I:  B.  P.  Bowiie,  Tht  Phitoinphi, 
•I  ffvtatt  Siwwr.  ib.  1874;  J.  L.  PorUr.  Beiena  and 
S>Hl0CKH^  Bdfwt,  1ST4;    R.  Wktta.  ^n  Ezoninalion  »/ 

B.  SpiHta't  Bialegteal  Hi/piMau,  ib.  1H7S:  C.  Wlisht. 
FUtimrpMtat  Dueuttont.  pp.  43-fte,  New  York,  1877; 
8.  Blue.  La  .Voui^h  fi(u«  dr  la  noraJe  (fapr«i  M. 
Ba^Bt  SpauXT,  Lyooa.  ISSl;  T.  H.  Birka,  Modern  Phyt- 
ie^  FakJirtn  and  At  Dorintu  of  Bvaluliim,  includinc  on 

td..  LondoD.  13S2:  W.  U.  Rulpb,  BialotiKlu  Prablemi 
(Wl<icil  aU  Vrmdi  nur  nuicmWtcn  EUak.  Leipalc.  1S83: 

C.  E.  Bwfcy.  TAi  »*«!<  D/Mr  OMpfJ.  Loadan,  1884;  T. 
Fntnui.  Beritrl  Sptncer  on  Sacialitm,  ib.  lSS4i  J. 
Irancb.  TA*  /'*ii.»ji»B  of  Hrrbrrt  Speturr  Biamintd.  ib. 
UM;  W.  Anbur.  Bdition  vritlunji  Qod,  and  Ood  u'ilAouI 
Uvien.  putt  Z.  ib.  18S5;  F.  S.  Bride).  La  Bata  de 
mtnl*  trolmiani^  d^aprit  H.  Spencer.  Puns,  1880:  K. 
'pvlir'in.  Dit  Gmndlaae  ^fr  spencer' frhen  PhUoaophie. 
BariiD.  ISM:  A.  Roder.  Der  Wta  ivm  Olad!.  AufOrund 
rfur  OonMUww  dtr  Bntmckeluniialthrc  H.  Spemcer: 
llji  IS88;  J.  WataoD.  Goepiii  0/  Yfttrrdav:  Drum- 
tmt.  Spfurr,  Glwvw.  laSS;  C,  Liunuu.  L'^cnlulion  ,1 
tf.  Bir»vt  SiiMnr,  Lyou.  ISSS:  D.  G.  Tbomprwn.  Her- 
4Mflr«>«r.  New  York.  1880;  E.  Oimae.  Herbert  Spenerr-, 
Un  •»•  dm  L'ntrkennbarm.  Leipiie.  1890:  B.  F.  Ua- 
inwDod.  Brriert  Spwncrr'm  SunUuiic  P^ilBiophv.  New 
!•*.  1881 ;  E.  A.  E.  Shirraff.  Moral  TraitiinB:  Fronbil 
tU  HititT*  Spaterr.  London.  1892;    A.  WriamnoD,  Om 

"  '  u  Jau.  Ilte2.  Eng,  Iruul..  Germ  Platm,  Lon- 
K.  BuBse.  HnbeH  5p<merr'(  Philoiophie  der 
Leipsic.  1894:  W.  H.  Hudxui,  Jniraduavm  U 
.afHrrbrrt  Spmetr.tttw  \oii.  imi;  E,  de 
toMt  ComU  et  Herbert  Spencer.  Paris.  1804: 
.  Dit  enl-unij!lunt/i^B<ritiK.\e  Idee  toaater 
til.  Zuiicb,  189fl:  G.  Vid«ri.  Rnwmini  e  SpriKer, 
.._!.  1887;  a.  Allifvo.  La  Pncolcoia  di  Herberi  Spmcer, 
Ud».  UM;  F.  H.  Collins.  .4>i  Epilamc  of  tlii  ■  Si/niJulu: 
niampKy.'  4(h  ed,.  lAndoo,  1800;  J.  Dubois,  Spencer  el 
k«l6u>M  de  la  mnralt.  Psria.  1890;  J.  Ward,  Naluralifm 
,  Loadan.  1890:  H.  Mupheraon.  Spencer 
.   New    Yorlt,    1000;     J.   Royw,    Herbcrl 

r.  ib.  1904:    C.  W.  Ssleeby,  Snolulion.  Ihr  MojUer 

iw,  lb.  leOO  (eaterUiBinc.  undid,  lucid);  J.  A.  Tfaom- 
mt,  JToAarf  Spmctr.  London  and  New  York.  tOOfl;  W.  P. 
Slaaiiliaaip.  Hel  ABno^icitmt  can  Herbert  Spencer.  Am- 
nadUB,  1910. 

SFEItCER,  JOHlTi  English  theologian  and  He- 
bnin;  b.  at  Bocton  (near  Biean,  3  m.  n.w,  of 
Cuteibuiy),  Kent,  baptked  Oct.  31,  1630;  d.  at 
Ely  May  27,  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus 
iinm  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1648;  M.A.,  1652; 
B-D.,  1659;  D.D.,  1665),  and  tliea  served  the  par- 
ebnofSt-Gilesand  St,  Benedict  in  Cambridge;  bad 
the  cue  ol  l^jidbeacb  in  Cambridgeahire  (1067-83) ; 
boaaw  prebendary  at  the  cathedral  of  Ely  (1671); 
mhileuion  of  Sudbury  (1677);  and  dean  of  Ely  in 
lb*  BUoe  year.  In  1667  he  was  chosen  roaster  of 
CoipiH  Christi  CaU^e,  Cambridge.  Not  without 
jiBtkc  has  he  been  called  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  eomparstive  religion,  tracing  as  he  did  the  rela- 
tkcii  between  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  religions, 
tn  his  first  treatiae,  DUnertatiode  Urimei  Thummim 
tCliid>ridgp,  1660),  he  derived  theee  emblems  from 
tie  Egyptians.  This  treatise  prepared  the  way  for 
Ki  eWef  woric,  De  UgHnu  Hebraomm  Titualibut  el 
tmiaa  ntiombu*  liliri  [ret  (1685;  in  four  books, 
Tubii^eQ,  1732).  Here  he  investigated  the  origins 
of  the  Uosaic  ritual  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
(hn  the  Mosaic  religion  was  not  wholly  baaed  upon 


revelation,  but  was  to  a  certain  extent  derived  from 
existing  customs,  Spencer's  views  were  severely 
attacked  by  men  liice  Hermann  Witsius,  John 
Kdwards,  and  others.  Spencer  replied  with  a  care- 
fully revised  edition  of  hia  work  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  fourth  book,  which  appeared  only  after 
hia  death,  in  1T27,  edited  by  Leonbard  Chappelow. 
Besides  these  works,  Spencer  published  A  DUcourae 
concerning  Prodigtet  (London,  1663;  2d  ed.,  1665, 
with  an  appendiic,  TreattM  eonceming  Vulgar  Proph- 
ecita).  Hia  chief  work  is  still  regarded  as  the  roost 
important  work  on  the  religious  antiquities  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Bibuoobapbt:    DNB.  liii.  3S&-:!60  (where  may  be  found 
reremicea  to  acatteriog  notJCHl:   u  life  by  C.  M.  Ftnff  wu 

SPEHER,  PHILIPP  JAKOB.    See  Pietism,  I. 

SPENGLER,  speng'ler,  LAZARUS:  Town  clerk 
of  Nuremberg  and  zealous  adherent  of  Luther;  b. 
at  Nuremberg  Mar,  13,  1479;  d.  there  Sept,  7,  1534. 
la  1494  be  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  but  on 
bis  father's  death,  two  years  lat«r,  was  obliged  to 
terminate  his  studies.  He  then  entered  the  Nurem- 
berg chancery,  becoming  first  town  clerk  in  1507  and 
a  meinber  of  the  council  in  1516.  A  decided  admirer 
of  Staupitz,  and  publicly  accused  of  "  being  a 
disciple  or  follower  of  Luther,"  Spengler  wrote,  late 
in  1519,  his  Sckulzred  und  chriiUkhe  Antwort  Hnea 
ehrharen  lAtbhaben  ckriaUicher  Wakrheii,  in  which 
he  boldly  defended  Luther's  teachings.  The  work, 
which  ran  through  five  editions  witliin  a  year,  ex- 
posed its  author  to  much  hostility,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Johann  Ek^k,and  Spengler  waa  included  in  the 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Luther.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  his  superiors,  and  in  the 
interest  of  Nuremberg,  Spengler  yielded  externally, 
though  only  tliat  he  might  gradually  lead  the  couneil 
and  city  to  his  own  position,  his  attitude  being 
strengthened  by  bis  observations  during  his  attend- 
ance, as  delegate  of  the  Nurember;g  council,  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  Hie  name  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  beginning  and  gradual  development 
of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg.  At  hia  suggestion 
the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  .^gidius  was  transformed 
into  a  Protestant  gynmasium;  he  proposed  the 
church  visitation  of  1528  in  the  territories  of  Nurem- 
berg and  Brandenburg;  the  formulation  of  the  Nu- 
rembcrg-Brandenbuis  church  order  was  largely  due 
to  him;  and  it  was  in  great  part  his  reluctance  to 
make  war  upon  the  emperor  that  prevented  Nurem- 
berg and  Brandenburg  from  joining  the  Schmalkald 
League.  He  also  maintained  continual  correspond- 
ence with  Witlenlwrg,  especially  with  Luther,  with 
whom  he  sided  against  Butzer  in  the  Eucharistic  con- 
troversy, exactly  as  he  bad  opposed  the  compliant 
position  of  Melanchthon  at  Augsburg  in  1530.  Be- 
sides the  Schviired  already  mentioned,  Spengler 
wrote  Schrift-Ermanung  uTut  Undlerweytung  zu 
einem  tugenhaften  Wandel  (1520);  Ein  trdalliche 
ChrUlenlirhe  amoeisung  imd  arizney  in  alien  vHder- 
wertigkeiUrt  (Nuremberg,  1521);  Ein  hurtter  Begriff 
wie  tick  ein  warhaffltr  Christ  in  allem  seinem  wesm 
und  uiartdd,  gegen  got  vnd  seinen  nechaten  hollen  toll 
( 1 .525) ;  Trost  in  Cteinmiitigkeil  der  lunligtn  Evangiiii 
sachen   belangend   (1529);      ChrisUiche    TroaUchr^t 
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samt  dem  64.  Psalm  auagdegt  (1529);  Eyn  kwrtter 

ausstug  auss  den  BepsUichen  Bechten,  der  Deeret  vnd 

Decretalen  (1530),  and  a  number  of  minor  works. 

He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 

the  anonymous  HauptarHkel,  durch  wdche  gemeine 

Christenheit  biaher  ver/Hhrt  warden,  dameben  auch 

Grund  und  Ameigen  einee  gamen  recfUen  chrieUichen 

Wesens  (1522).    Spengler  wrote  two  hynms,  one  of 

which,  **  Durch  Adams  Fall  ist  ganz  verderbt/' 

was  translated  by  Bishop  Biiles  Coverdale  in  1539, 

and  in  other  versions  is  still  used  by  the  Moravians, 

also  appearing  in  the  Evangelical  LiUheran  Hymnal 

published  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  1880.    (T.  Koloe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  U.  Q.  Haundoif,  LdfetubetehreOnmo  tinm 
ehrittiieken  PolUiei,  .  .  .  LoMoti  SpeiioUn,  Nurembeii, 
1740;  M.  M.  Blayer,  Speyleriana,  ib.  1830;  F.  Roth,  DU 
Einfohruno  der  Reformation  in  Nikmberg,  Wanj[>ui8, 1885; 
P.  Drews,  YF.  Pirkheimer9  Steiluno  nor  Reformatum,  Ldp- 
Bic.  1887;  G.  Ludewig.  Die  Politik  NUmberge  im  ZeiiaUtr 
der  Reformation,  Gdttingen.  1893;  P.  Kalkoff.  Pirkheimen 
wid  Spenglere  Losuno  vom  Banne,  1691^  Breslau,  1896;  H. 
Westenneyer,  in  BeitrOoe  tur  bayeriaehen  Kirchengeachiehte, 
vol.  ii.,  Erlangen,  1896;  cf.  idem,  Der  fnundetiburgieek' 
nUmberffiache  Kirehenordnuno,  ib.  1894;  K.  Schombaum. 
Zur  Politik  dee  Markgrafen  Oeorg  von  BrandeHlmrg,  Mu- 
nich, 1906;  Julian,  Hymnoloffiff  p.  1072. 

SPERATUS,8per-a'tus,PAUL:  Reformer  of  F^rus- 
sia  and  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant  hymn-writers;  b. 
at  Rdtlen  (a  village  near  EHlwangen,  45  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  probably  Dec.  13,  1484;   d.  at  Marien- 
werder  (45  m.  s.s.e.  of  Danzig)  Aug.  12,  1551.    He 
studied  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  probably  at  Freibuig 
and  Vienna.    About  1506  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  was  later  ennobled  as  a  papal  and 
imperial  palsgrave.    As  a  priest  he  was  stationed  at 
Salzburg  in  1514,  became  cathedral  preacher  there 
in  1516,  removed  to  DinkelsbOhl  in  1520,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  became  cathedral  preacher  in 
WOrzbuig.    His  Lutheran  sympathies,  complicated 
by  his  marriage  and  his  debts,  forced  him  to  flee 
on  Nov.  21,  1521,  to  Salzburg,  only  to  be  speedily 
expelled.    He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Ofen,  in  Him- 
gary,  but  his  denunciation  oi  monastic  vows  in  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  in  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna 
(Jan.  12,  1522;   printed  at  Kdnigsbeig  in  1524  as 
Sermon  vom  hohen  Qdvbde  der  Taufe),  led  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Vienna  to  excommunicate  him  on 
Jan.  20, 1 522.   This  precluded  a  position  at  Ofen,  but 
before  long  he  found  a  place  at  Iglau,  where,  in 
1523,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  bi^op  of  OlmQtz 
and  oondenmed  to  death,  escaping  this  fate  only  by 
the  intervention  of  influential  friends  on  condition 
that  he  would  leave  Moravia.   He  then  went,  by  way 
of  Prague,  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  assisted  Luther 
in  the  preparation  of  the  first  Protestant  hymnal 
(1524).    In  1524,  on  the  recommendation  of  Luther, 
he  was  called  to  K5nigsbeig  by  Albert  of  Prussia 
(q.v.).   There  he  was  court  chaplain  until  1529,  and 
from  1530  until  his  death  was  Protestant  bishop  of 
Pomerania,  with  his  residence  at  Marienwerder. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  East  Prussia 
was  thoroughly  Lutheranized,  and  its  religious  con- 
ditions completely  reorganized.    In  all  this  he  was 
aided  by  Johannes  Briessmann  and  Johaim  Polian- 
der  (qq.v.);  and  with  George  of  Polentz  (q.v.),  bish- 
op of  Samiand,  Ehrhard  of  Queiss,  bishop  of  Pome- 
rania^  and  Councilor  Adrian  of    Waiblingen  he 
oonducted  the  first  and  most  important  church  visi- 


tation in  the  duchy  of  Prussia  (1526),  also  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  second  visitation  of  1528. 
In  Jan.,  1530,  Speratus  succeeded  Ehrhard  of  Queiss 
as  bishop  of  Pomerania,  where,  despite  the  greatest 
financial  difliculties,  he  displayed  marvellous  ability 
in  the  Protestantizing  of  Prussia.   He  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  division  of  Prussia  into  three  district 
83mods  and  one  national  synod,  and  from  1531  to 
1535  he  made  every  effort  to  suppress  the  Schwenck- 
feldian  movement  (see  Schwencxvkld  von  Osbio, 
Casfab,  ScHWENCKFBLDiANS),  his  task  being  made 
still  more  difficult  by  Albert's  harboring  of  Dutch 
Protestant  (though  non-Lutheran)  refugees.     The 
Monster  outrages,  however,  led  the  duke  to  require 
unity  of  doctrine  in  Prusedain  the  spirit  of  the  Lu- 
theran chureh  order  of  1525  (the  Artikd  der  CeremK^^ 
nien  und  anderer  Kirehenordnung,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  Speratus  himself  seems  to  have  lusui  a  share). 
Speratus  stood  ready  in  1537  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed ecumenical  council  at  Mantua  on  condition  that 
free  expression  of  opinion  be  allowed  and  the  Bible 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  decrees,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  foxtnUe 
suppression  of  religious  opinions.    In  1549  he  was 
arbiter  in  the  dispute  between  the  Melanchthonian 
Lauterwald  and  the  Osiandrian  Funck,  and  though 
he  died  too  soon  to  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Osiandrian  controversy,  after  it  had  been  allayed 
the  life-woik  of  Speratus  became  fully  effective, 
influencing  the  Chureh  in  East  Prussia  imtil  the  rise 
of  Kantian  rationalism.   Besides  translating  some  of 
Luther's  worics  from  Latin  into  German  and  assist- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  the  £t^ic^  (Tesofij^  .  .  .  allea 
aus  Orund  gSUlicher  Sckrift  (Kdnigsbeig,  1527),  he 
wrote  Wit  man  troUen  eoU  au/s  Kreuz,  wider  alle 
Welt  tu  elehen  bei  dem  Evangdio  (Wittenberg,  1524) ; 
the  lost  Epieiola  ad  Batavos  vaganlea;  and  probably 
the  Epiecoporum  Pruasia  Pomezameneia  atque  San^ 
bieneie  conatUuUones  eynodales  evangeliccB  (manu- 
script in  the  arehives  at  Kdnigsbeig).    The  greater 
portion  of  his  dogmatic  writings  and  of  his  coire- 
spondence  is  edited  by  P.  Tschackert  in  his  Urkun- 
denbuch  zur  ReformaHonageschichte  dee  Herzogtkuma 
Preusaen  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1890).    Of  the  five  hymna 
of  Speratus  two  have  been  translated  into  Ehig^iah: 
''  Es  ist  das  Heil  ims  kommen  her  "  as ''  To  us  aalva- 
tion  now  is  come  ";  and  ''  In  Gott  gelaub  ich,  dass 
er  hat  aus  nicht  "  as  **  In  God  I  trust,  for  so  I  must  " 
(by  Miles  Coverdale,  who  also  made  a  version  of  the 
former  h3rmn,    ''Now  is  our  health   come   from 
above  ").  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

Biblzoorapbt:  As  souroeB  use  ahoald  be  made  of  his  woiki 
as  given  in  the  text,  and  of  his  Briefweched,  in  P.  Tidhaek- 
ert,  Urkvendeffbutk  twr  ReformationaoeaehiehU  den  Hergog* 
thuma  Preusaen,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1890.  Consult  further: 
C.  J.  Cosack,  Paidua  Speratua,  LAen  und  lAeder,  Bruns- 
wick, 1861;  P.  Tschackert,  Pa^d  Speratua  von  RoOen, 
Halle,  1891 ;  T.  Kolde.  in  BeitrAge  aur  btttferiaehen  Kirchet^ 
oeachiehUt  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  Eriangen,  1899;  B.  Schumacher, 
NiederUindiache  Aneie^ungen  im  Heraogtum  Preuaaen  aur 
Zeit  Henog  AlbreefOa,  Leipsic,  1903;  J.  Zeller,  Pavlua 
Speratua,  aeine  Herkunft,  aein  Studiengong,  %md  aeime 
ThatigkeU  bia  ISMt,  Stuttgart.  1907;  Julian,  Hymnofogy, 
pp.  1073-74. 

SPEYER,  spoiler  or  spoir,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A 
German  diocese  first  specifically  mentioned  in  614 
although  Christianity  may  have  been  implanted  in 
the  regicm  during  the  Roman  period.    It  later  be- 
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eame  part  of  the  archdiocese  of  Mainz,  the  lai^r 
portion  of  the  see  being  on  the  right  bank  of  ^e 
Rhine,  and  the  smaller  portion  on  the  left  bank. 
The  northern  and  southern  limits  respectively  were 
Altrip  and  Lauterbuig,  while  in  the  east  the  diocese 
extended  to  the  present  WQrttembeig  circle  of 
J^gat^  and  in  the  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Pirmasenz. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
For  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  Lutheranism  the 
dioeeee  of  Speyer,  although  almost  invariably  ad- 
ministered by  faithful  and  able  prelates,  was  exposed 
to  many  vicissitudes.    In  1546  the  deanery  of  Weis- 
lenbuxg  was  incorporated  in  the  diocese,  but  a  few 
yeuB  later  the  troops  of  Maigrave  Albert  of  Bran- 
denbuig-Culmbach  plimdered  and  desecrated  the 
etthedral.     Hie  majority  of  the  old  monasteries 
came  into  the  possession  of  adherents  of  the  new 
faith,  although  sturdy  resistance  was  made  to  Prot- 
estantiam  both  in  its   religious  and   its  political 
aapects.    In  1621  Ernest  of  liansfeld  again  sacked 
Speyer,  and  in  1632  the  victorious  advance  of  Gus- 
tavus  Addphus  led  the  bishop  to  make  alliance  with 
the  Fraoch.    This  union,  even  though  aided  by 
Swedidi  neutrality,  could  not  protect  the  diocese 
against  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  and 
for  ten  years  (1635-45)  the  bishop  was  a  prisoner 
at  T^enna.     The  years  following  were  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  the  almost  ruined  diocese,  but 
the  War  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  the  Orleans  and 
SpazuA  successions  brought  new   distress   upon 


Speyer,  while  occasional  conflicts  between  city  and 
diocese  still  further  complicated  the  situation.  The 
wars  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions  also 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  see.  In  1801  that 
portion  of  the  diocese  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  French,  was 
divided  between  the  sees  of  Mainz  and  Strasburg, 
while  the  district  to  the  right  of  the  river  was  later 
shared  by  Freibuig  and  Rottenbuig.  In  1817  the 
Bavarian  concordat  created  a  new  diocese  of  Speyer, 
which  is  identical  in  limits  with  the  Bavarian 
Rhenish  Palatinate  and  forms  part  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Bambeig. 

Exblzoorapht:  AnnaUa  Spirentea^  ed.  0.  H.  Ports,  in  MOH^ 
Script.,  xvii  (1861),  8(H35;  PorUea  remm  Oermanicarumt 
ed.  J.  F.  Bdhmer  and  A.  Huber,  iv.  315-355,  Stuttgart, 
1868;  F.  X.  Remling,  Urkundiiche  QeachichU  der  ehenuU- 
igen  Abteien  und  Kl6tter  im  ieUtgen  Rheinbayem,  2  vols., 
Neustadt,  1836;  idem,  Dtu  Reformationawerk  in  der  PfaU, 
Mannheim,  1846;  idem,  OuchichU  der  Biachdfe  zu  Speyer, 
2  vols.,  Mains,  1852-54;  idem,  Urkwidenbuch  gur  Ob- 
•ehichU  der  Biachdfe  mu  Speyer,  2  vols.,  ib.  1852-53;  idem, 
Der  Speyerer  Dom,  ib.  1891 ;  idem.  Die  RheinpfaU  in  der 
Revolution  1798-08,  2  vols.,  Speyer,  1865;  idem,  Neuere 
QeachichU  der  Biachdfe  tu  Speyer,  ib.  1867;  W.  Molitor. 
Die  ImmuniUU  dea  Domea  mu  Speyer,  ib.  1859;  Uricunden 
tur  Geachiehte  der  Stadt  Speyer,  ed.  A.  Hilgard,  Stras- 
burg, 1885;  N.  Meyer-Sohwartau,  Der  Dom  au  Speyer, 
Berlin,  1803;  J.  Zimmem,  Der  Kaiaerdom  au  Speyer,  Lud- 
wigshafen,  i897;  Ut^unden  tur  pfalaiachen  Kirchenge- 
aehichte  im  MiUdaUer,  ed.  F.  X.  Glasschrfider,  Munich, 
1903;  KL,  xi.  589-614.  For  list  of  the  bishops  consult 
Gams,  Seriea  epiaa>porum,  pp.  313-315;  and  Hauck- 
Henog,  RE,  xviii.  589. 


LIKBtori526. 
The  PoUtieal  SitoatioQ  (|  1). 
Dansnds  of  the  EsUtes  (|  2). 
Cbaofed    Political    Situation; 
hamy  to  the  Emperor  ((  3). 


Em- 


SPETER,  DIETS  OF. 

n.  Diet  of  1529. 

The  Emperor^s  Position  (|  1). 
Roman     Catholic     Preponderance 

(§2). 
Withdrawal  of  the  Evangelicals  (fi  3). 


The  "Protest"  (|  4). 

Roman  Catholic  Charges  (|  5). 
ni.  Diet  of  1542. 
IV.  Diet  of  1544. 


L  Diet  of    1526:    When  Archduke  Ferdinand 

opened  the  imperial  diet  in  Speyer  June  15,  1526, 

the  political    situation    was   unfavorable   to   the 

intods  of  the  Reformation.    Through  the  peace  of 

lUdxid,  Jan.  14,  1526,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had 

gained  a  free  hand,  and  could  hope  to  enforce  within 

tbe  Goman  empire  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 

Worms.    The  South  German  Roman 

I.  The     Catholic  princes  had  formed  a  compact 

Political    alliance  at  Regensbuig  in  July,  1524; 

Stnttjon.   the  North  German  princes,  at  Dessau 

on  June  26.    So  when,  early  in  1526, 

Dake  Heniy  of  Brunswick  reached  Spain,  to  entreat 

tbe  emperor's  support  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  faith, 

Cbaries  joyfully  acceded  to  the  appeal.    On  Blar. 

23,  1526^  he  announced  that  he  expected  to  start 

for  Rome  in  June,  then  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 

pot  an  end  to  Lutheranism. 

Accordingly,  the  imperial  instructions  to  the 
estates  at  Speyer  demanded  no  more  than  ad- 
▼■ement  over  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
odinanoes  of  the  Church  might  be  administered  as 
QsuaL  But  although  the  chiefs  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  Elector  Jdm  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  two  princely 
colleges,  on  June  30,  demanded  some  action  in  the 
matter  of  terminatii]^  abuses.     The  cities  declared 


the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms  to  be  impossi- 
ble.   At  the  same  time  they  demanded  that  such 

practises  as  opposed  the  word  of  God 

a.  Demands  be  abolished.   On  July  4,  this  memorial 

of  the      of  the  cities  was  communicated  to  the 

Estates,     princely  colleges,  and  it  was  accepted 

unaltered.  At  this  juncture,  each  of 
the  three  tribunals,  electoral,  princely,  municipal, 
elected  a  separate  committee,  whose  office  was  to 
decide  between  abuses  to  be  abolished  and  the  good 
practises  to  be  retained.  The  anti-Roman  temper 
of  the  major  part  of  the  German  nation  again  came 
openly  to  the  front,  and  powerful  reenforcement  was 
received  by  the  arrival  in  Speyer  of  Landgrave 
Philip  on  July  12,  and  of  Elector  John  on  July  20. 
By  an  agreement  subscribed  at  Torgau  May  2,  ap- 
proved by  other  Evangelical  princes  on  June  12,  the 
leaders  pledged  themselves  to  open  confession  of  the 
Evangelical  truth.  The  committee  for  the  princes 
endorsed  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  cup  for 
the  laity  as  articles  worthy  of  resolute  endeavor, 
but  the  municipal  committee  proposed  to  leave  to  a 
free  vote  with  every  estate  of  the  realm  how  it  would 
deal  with  ceremonial  affairs  until  convention  of  the 
coimcil.  Subsequently,  on  July  30,  a  "  great  com- 
mittee "  was  appointed  for  further  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter;  but  on  Aug.  3,  Archduke  Ferdi- 
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nand  appeared  with  the  abrupt  and  summary  noti- 
fication that  an  imperial  cdlateral  advice  of  Mar. 
23  prohibited  all  that  procedure,  and  called  simply 
for  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Most  of 
the  estates  heard  this  commimication  with  aversion. 
Finally  the  princely  colleges  agreed  to  inform  the 
imperial  commissioners  that,  in  the  question  of  re- 
ligious belief,  each  estate  would  **  so  abide  and 
behave  that  it  might  render  loyal  account  before 
God,  his  imperial  majesty,  and  the  kingdom." 

A  memorial  tendered  on  Aug.  4  by  the  cities  to 
the  estates  called  attention  to  the  alteration  in  the 
political  situation  since  the  debated  instructions  had 
been  decreed.  The  emperor,  being  now 
3.  Changed  at  war  with  the  pope,  must  admit  the 
Political  practical  inexpec&ency  of  the  mandate 
Situation;  of  Worms.  Since  a  council  could  not 
Embassy  convene  at  short  notice,  it  was  advised 
to  the  that  they  report  by  despatches  and  en- 
Emperor,  voys  to  the  emperor  concerning  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  beseech 
him  to  suspend  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  to  approve 
the  natioxial  assembly  that  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  emperor.  So  early  as  Aug.  5,  the  estates  con- 
curred in  the  cities'  proposal,  and  the  instructions 
to  be  despatched  with  the  envoys  were  concluded 
Aug.  21.  The  envoys  were  to  remind  the  emperor 
that  while  some  of  the  imperial  estates  were  sUll  of 
the  former  faith  and  practise,  others  adhered  to  a 
different  ecclesiastical  teaching,  which  in  their 
estimation  was  also  Christian;  therefore  let  both 
parties  hold  their  own  way  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth.  The  emperor  was  entreated  to  come  to 
Germany  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that  counsel 
might  be  devised  through  his  presence.  Further- 
more, he  was  asked  to  bring  it  about  that  within  a 
year  and  a  half  a  ^*  common  free  council  "  should  be 
set  afoot  on  German  soil,  or,  at  all  events,  a  free 
national  assembly.  He  was  also  asked  to  set  at  rest 
the  matter  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  This  proposition 
was  adopted  in  the  diet  Aug.  27,  and  accepted  by 
the  imperial  conmiissioners.  The  friends  of  the 
Reformation  had  cause  to  be  content  with  the  result 
of  the  diet.  While  the  proviso  which  gave  to  the  diet 
its  lasting  historical  significance  brought  about  no 
permanent  peace,  it  was  designed  to  aid  in  tiding 
over  the  momentary  embarrassment  by  a  truce  that 
deferred  the  ultimate  decision.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  regulation  of  the  religious  issue  never  came 
to  pass,  and  as  neither  the  council  nor  the  national 
assembly,  nor  even  the  proposed  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  was  realized,  the  embassy  being  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  emperor,  on  May  27,  1527,  the 
Evangelical  estates  of  the  realm  held  themselves  to 
be  justified  by  the  diet's  ruling  to  continue  and  com- 
plete the  reforms  already  begun  in  their  jurisdictions. 
In  this  way  the  resolutions  of  Speyer  came  to  be  the 
legal  foundation  for  the  Evangelical  party's  further 
innovations  in  religion.  But  since  the  Roman 
Catholic  estates,  in  their  suppression  of  the  Gospel, 
could  also  appeal  to  the  ruling  of  Speyer,  the  relig- 
ious division  of  the  German  nation  dates  effectively 
from  this  diet. 

n.  Diet  of  1529:  The  political  situation  had  be- 
come still  more  threatening  for  the  Evangelical 
estates  when  a  second  imperial  diet  convened  at 


Speyer  in  1529.  Charles  V.,  just  then  on  the  point 
of  eoncluding  peace  with  the  pope,  was  resolved  to 
make  an  end  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
z.  The  empire.  At  the  opening  of  the  diet  on 
Emperor's  Mar.  15,  the  imperial  address  to  the 
Position,  estates  expressed  in  the  bluntest  terms 
the  emperor's  disfavor  on  account  of 
the  "  pernicious  errors  "  abroad  in  Germany,  seeing 
th^  had  even  caused  tumult  and  riot.  The  emperor 
would  connive  no  longer  at  these  disorders;  the 
council,  which  the  pope,  too,  would  now  j^adly  pro- 
mote, was  to  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible.  Till 
then  the  emperor  forbade,  imder  penalty  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  that  any  one  be  coerced  or  enticed 
into  unri^teous  belief.  From  the  former  ruling  of 
Speyer,  there  had  ensued  "  great  mischief  and  mis- 
understanding over  against  our  hdy  faith  ";  where- 
fore the  emperor  did  now  repeal  the  same,  and  com- 
manded the  regulation  prescribed  in  his  manifesto. 
In  the  diet,  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
had  vastly  the  majority.  Among  the  eighteen  mem- 
bers of  the  **  great  committee  "  that  was  appointed 
on  Mar.  18  for  drafting  the  diet's 
a.  Roman  enactments,  only  three  were  Evangel- 
Catholic  ical.  Hence  the  Roman  Catho&CB 
Preponder-  carried  their  motions,  notwithstanding 
ance.  the  Evangelical  members'  resnstanee. 
No  later  than  Mar.  22,  the  conunittee 
reserved  to  lay  before  the  diet  the  repeal  of  the  pre- 
ceding decree  of  Speyer.  The  committee's  memorial 
was  communicated  to  the  estates  on  Apr.  3,  and 
accepted  by  the  princes  Apr.  6  and  7.  But  when 
the  Evangelical  princes  declared  that  they  would 
not  be  forced  from  the  former  decree  of  Speyer,  the 
motion  was  returned  to  the  committee  for  modifica- 
tion, with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  **  sub- 
stance" thereof  should  remain  imchanged.  The 
memorial,  so  unpalatable  to  the  Evangelical  party, 
was  left  practically  unaltered,  was  referred  to  the 
princely  estates  on  Apr.  10,  and  adopted  on  Apr. 
12,  although  Elector  John  at  once  made  it  publicly 
known  that  he  would  protest  against  it.  Short^ 
afterward,  it  was  delivered  to  t£e  cities  for  final 
passage.  When  the  municipal  envoys  were  sum- 
moned one  by  one  to  pronounce  whether  th^  ao- 
cepted  the  decree,  twenty-one  cities  yielded  their 
assent  on  Apr.  12  and  13;  others  answered  evasively. 
All  the  rest,  however,  besides  the  still  protesting 
cities  of  Frankfort,  Hall  in  Swabia,  Goslar,  and 
Nordhausen,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  compliance. 
On  Apr.  12,  the  Evangelicid  princes  caused  a  writ 
of  grievance  to  be  read  aloud,  wherein  they  offered 
searching  arguments  for  their  declension  of  the  ma- 
jority resolution,  and  begged  for  its  alteration.  But 
the  estates  answered  merely  (on  Apr.  13)  that  they 
had  delivered  their  decree,  together  with  the  griev- 
ance, to  the  imperial  conmiissioners.  The  estates 
being  then  assembled  in  solemn  convocation  on  Apr. 
19,  the  conmiissioners,  through  King  Ferdinand, 
announced  that  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  they 
adopted  the  resolution  of  the  estates.  Touching  the 
grievance  of  the  Evangelical  estates,  they  remarked 
that  they  had  taken  cognizance  thereof,  and  left  the 
same  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  th^ 
trusted  that  the  estates  concerned  would  not  refuse 
the  ruling  by  majority  duly  decreed. 
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Thua  the  mtuatioD  o(  the  Evangelical  estates  had 
■me  to  be  serious.    In  the  imperial  diet,  they  stood 
Mif4et«ly  isolated.    Yet  the  Evangelical  leaders 
held  firm  and  unaniraous,  even  though  the  oppoai- 
tun  attempted  to  effect  their  sepai^itioD  by  utili- 
zing the  dissension  between  Luther  and 
3.  With-    Zwingli.    The  niiigistrates  of  Evangel- 
dnwal   of   ical  cities,  especially  of  Nuremberg  and 
Um  Ev&d-  Stisabur^,  contributed  not  a  little,  by 
their  animating  instructioas,   to  the 
result  that  their  advocates  in  Speyer 
maintained  their  courageous  det«nnination.     After 
the   t^^)erial    commisaioners'    ultimatum,    Elector 
JotiD,    Jfofgrave   GeotKC,   Landgrave    Philip,  and 
Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  as  also  the  chancellor 
bI  Dukes  Ernst  and  Franz  of  LOneburg,  who  had  not 
yet  reached  Speyer,  returned  to  the  audience  cham- 
her.  whence  they  had  withdrawn  for  a  brief  con- 
caltatitm,  and  protested  orally  against  the  decree. 
Mating  also  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  any 
tobeequent  proceedings  of  the  imperial  diet.    And 
when  Jacob  Sturm  announced  that  the  Evangelical 
ritles  adhered  ta  the  protestation,  they  filed  in  the 
recnrds  of  the  diet  a  writ  of  protest,  which  mean- 
wtiile  had   been  hastily  drawn   up  by  the  Saxon 
diancellor,  wherein  they  declared  that  they  were  not 
UkumI,  without  their  saaent,  to  vacate  the  former 
unuumously  reeolved  decree,  and  that  they  pro- 
iBted  against  the  nmjority  ruling  as  null  and  void. 
Fat  the  drafting  of  a  second,  more  explicitly  de- 
iifled  writ  of  protestatioD,  they  commissioned  the 
duncellor   of    Brandenburg,   George    Vogler,   who 
ncnr  prepared  with  the  utmost  expedition  a.  draft, 
vhich  is  still  extant  io  the  district  archives  of  Bam- 
irn^  in  nxteen  folio  pages.   This  document  meeting 
»ah  the  approbation  61  the  Evangelical  princes,  a 
.  dean  copy  thereof  was   despatched  to  King  Fer- 
dinand on  Apr.  2D.    At  first,  indeed,  he  accepted  the 
nme,  but  afterward  he  returned  it  with  disapproval. 
Kt  tbe  last  moment.  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  and 
Mu^ve  Phihp  of  Baden  made  an  attempt  at  medi- 
itkn  that  found  ready  response  with  the  Evangelical 
piiBtBE.  hut  was  rejected  by  Ferdinand.  The  decree 
m  ngned  on  April  22;   and  the  diet,  wherein  the 
Enngdioal  princes  no  looger  took  part,  was  closed. 
11«  pratestiiig  delegates  announced,  however,  that 
they  meant  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and 
IiietKOy  toward  all  estates. 

For  (ecurity  against  hostile  attacks,  Elector  John 
■MJ  Landgrave  PhiUp,  on  April  22.  had  an  "  under- 
Banding  "  with  Nuremberg,  Straaburg,  and  T.'lm,  as 
to  which  mote  particular  terms  were  to 
*■  The  be  defined  in  June,  at  a  diet  in  Rotach. 
"PtotMl"  On  Apr.  25,  the  formal  act  of  protes- 
tation was  vested  with  legal  finality 
^  tn  attested  instrument  of  appeal,  wherein  all 
wtwedeol  records  were  duly  cited  and  reviewed. 
In  this  connection,  the  counselors  of  Elector  John  of 
SiMajr,  Uargrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  Dukes 
&liit  and  FiHnz  of  LOneburg.  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Bt«e.  tad  of  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  protested 
i^ewwy  form  of  bw  against  the  decree;  and  at  the 
mwtiiDc  ftppeoJpd  to  the  emperor,  the  council,  the 
Mtjonal  assembly,  indeed  to  every  impartial  Chris- 
Uan  judfe.  The  delegations  of  the  fourteen  cities 
Budt  EDQultsoeous  declaration  of  their  adherence  to 


this  appeal.  The  EvangeUcal  princes  departed  from 
Speyer  on  Apr.  25  and  straightway  arranged  for  the 
publication  of  the  protestation.  This  was  effected 
by  the  landgrave  on  May  5,  and  by  the  elector  on 
May  12.  A  deputation,  whose  members  were  deter- 
mined at  Nuremberg  on  May  2fl,  was  to  convey  the 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  These  envoys  did  also  set 
out  in  JiJy,  but  not  till  Sept.  12,  at  Piacenza,  could 
they  deliver  their  message  to  the  emperor.  On  Oct.  ' 
12,  he  then  assured  them  that  he  expected  the  pro- 
testing estates  to  obey  the  decree,  aince  otherwise 
he  must  proceed  against  them  with  severe  measures. 
Lastly  he  hod  the  envoys  arrested,  nor  were  they 
released  until  Oct.  30. 

It  was  from  the  protest  at  Speyer  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  designa- 
tion of  "  Protestanta  "  (see  Protesta.vtibm),  and 
this  act  received  a  worthy  memorial  in  the  commem- 
orative "  Church  of  the  Protestation,"  erected  by 
means  of  g^fts  from  all  EvangeUcal  countries,  and 
solemnly  dedicated  on  Aug.  31,  1904. 

The  "  protest  "  from  which  thus  "  Protestants  " 
derived  their  name  has  been  charged  by  Ronjan 
Catholics  with  being  a  protest  against  tolerance  as 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  edict  of  Worms  by 
the  diet.  But  the  edict  bovmd  those  who  main- 
tained it  to  deny  to  Luther  and  his  adherents  all 
rights,  even  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
S-  Roman   permitted  their  spoliation  and  persecu- 

Catbolic     tion;     the   diet's   terms   required   the 

Charges,  execution  of  these  commands.  The 
directions  of  the  diet  further  did  not 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  Reformation  where  it 
was  already  deeply  rooted,  and  forbade  further 
progress;  had  the  Evangelical  party  signed  this, 
they  would  by  that  tact  have  admitted  the  Refor- 
mation to  be  at  fault.  The  diet  further  attempted 
to  prohibit  preaching  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  even 
where  the  Luthemn  position  was  held  by  the  major- 
ity; since  it  also  required  that  the  mass  he  not  abol' 
ished  in  Evangelical  jurisdictions,  even  the  Evangel- 
ical clergy  would  have  been  compelled  to  read  mass, 
and  this  involved  practically  the  prohibition  of  the 
Evangelical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
charge  which  has  most  behind  it  as  stated  by  Roman 
Catholics  is  that  of  intolerance  by  Evangelicals,  in 
that  the  masses  had  proceeded  to  the  length  of  riot 
in  their  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  observances 
and  institutions.  The  medieval  theories  were  in 
this  respect  still  in  practise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholic  position  was  no  better,  but  ex- 
plicitly involved  the  extinction  of  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  practises.  But  the  "  protest  "  embodied 
a  clear  and  concrete  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,  and  was  a  courageous  statement 
in  the  face  of  an  adverse  majority. 

UL  Diet  of  1542!  The  purpose  of  this  third  im- 
perial diet  of  Speyer,  opened  by  King  Ferdinand  on 
Feb.  0,  1542,  was  to  afford  him  aid  a^nst  the 
Turks,  who  were  closely  pressing  Austria.  The  Prot- 
estant estates  declared  themselves  ready  to  attend 
on  condition  that  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
(see  Nt/bbmbebo,  REuaiotis  Peace  of),  whose 
provisions  had  been  renewed  at  Regenabui^  in  1541, 
be  maintained  intact.    It  was  not  until  Apr.  11,  and 
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after  protracted  negotiations,  that  a  ruling  was  de- 
vised by  which  the  desired  aid  was  granted,  and  the 
status  of  peace,  as  at  Regensburg,  was  extended  for 
five  years.  By  the  terms  of  a  bond  to  the  Protestant 
estates,  executed  by  Ferdinand's  order  the  day  be- 
fore, the  Regensbuig  ''  declaration  "  was  also  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  same  period.  The  Roman 
Catholic  estates  did  not  recognize  this  arrangement, 
but  accepted  a  proffer  tendered  by  the  papal  legate 
Morone,  for  convening  a  coimcil  on  Aug.  15,  at  Trent. 
The  Evangelical  estates  made  written  protest  against 
the  place  selected. 

IV.  Diet  of  1544:  At  the  briUiant  fourth  im- 
perial diet  of  Speyer,  opened  on  Feb.  20,  1544,  by 
Charles  V.  in  person,  the  emperor  especially  labored 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  empire  in  his  war  with 
France.  The  Protestant  estates  again  made  their 
consent  depend  upon  the  condition  that  the  Regens- 
burg  "  declaration "  be  renewed;  and  they  de- 
manded that  this  proviso  be  embodied  in  the  diet's 
ruling,  a  point  which  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  re- 
fused. After  months  of  prolonged  negotiations,  it 
was  finally  resolved,  on  May  27,  to  defer  the  draft- 
ing of  the  proper  provisions  to  the  emperor.  In  this 
connection  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  announced 
that  they  must  needs  endure  what  the  emperor  might 
resolve.  The  ruling  of  the  imperial  diet,  as  then 
sealed  on  June  10,  yielded  essential  concessions  to 
the  Protestants.  On  occasion  of  a  new  imperial 
diet,  in  the  ensuing  autunm  or  winter,  when  the  em- 
peror hoped  again  to  be  present,  they  would  ar- 
range on  what  footing  they  should  stand  in  the  dis- 
puted articles  of  religion,  until  the  council.  The 
proceedings  were  to  be  outlined  in  advance,  accord- 
ing to  projects  of  reform  that  were  to  be  furnished 
by  tlie  emperor  and  the  estates.  Meanwhile  the 
public  peace  should  be  observed;  whereas  the  decree 
of  Augsburg  and  the  trials  pending  before  the  su- 
preme court  for  the  cause  of  religion  should  be  sus- 
pended. The  clergy,  endowments,  cloisters,  schools, 
and  hospitals,  irrespective  of  religious  confession, 
were  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  incomes  to 
their  credit  in  1541.  The  supreme  court  itself  was 
to  be  supplied  anew  with  devout  and  learned  judges, 
without  regard  to  religious  afiiliations.  The  Roman 
Catholic  estates  were  far  from  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  while  the  pope  formally  protested  against 
it  in  a  brief  of  Aug.  24.  But  indeed,  even  the  Prot- 
estants, whom  the  emperor  at  this  diet  had  treated 
with  more  favor  than  ever  before,  could  not  feel 
altogether  content  with  the  actual  result.  The 
emperor's  concessions  were  merely  provisional,  and 
were  equivocally  worded;  nor  did  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic estates  deem  themselves  boimd  thereby.  Then 
again,  the  aid  of  the  empire,  that  had  been  granted 
the  emperor,  not  only  so  strengthened  his  material 
power  that  he  was  able  to  advance  victoriously  into 
France  and  force  to  his  will  the  peace  of  Crespy 
(Sept.  14,  1544),  but  freed  his  hand,  by  the  same 
stroke,  for  contingent  action  against  the  Protestants. 
For  that  matter,  the  evidence  that  Charles  had  not 
changed  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
but  had  fully  harbored  the  intention  of  opposing  it 
with  force  if  occasion  required,  came  clearly  to  light 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  war,  a  few  years 
later.  Juuus  Ney. 
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Strasburg,  1830;  J.  Ney,  GeachiehU  dea  Reiehataoa  tu 
Speier  .  .  .  1629,  Halle,  1880;  idem.  Die  ProUtiation  der 
evanodiachen  SlAnde  au  Speier  .  .  .  1629,  Halle,  1890; 
E.  Heuser,  Die  Protealation  von  Speier,  Neustadt,  1904; 
idem,  Die  Appellation  und  Protealation  der  evan- 
oeliaehen  SlAnde  au  Speier  1629,  Leipsic,  1906;  J. 
Janssen,  Hid.  of  the  German  People,  v.  188  sqq.,  St. 
Louis,  1903;  Cambridoe  Modem  Hialory,  iL  203-204,  206. 
330,  New  York,  1904;  Hefele,  Coneaienoeachichie,  ir. 
668  sqq. 

On  the  diets  of  1542  and  1544  consult:  The  work  of 
Bucholts,  ut  sup.;  also  Janssen,  ut  sup.,  pp.  164-172,  247 
sqq.;  A.  de  Boor,  BeitrAge  aur  Geaehichte  dea  Speierer 
Reiehataoa  .  .  .  1644,  Strasburg,  1878;  Cambridoe  Mod- 
em Hialory,  ut  sup.,  pp.  77,  244,  661. 

SPIEKER,  spi'ker  or  spoi'ker,  GEORGE  FREDER- 
ICK: Lutheran;  b.  at  EUk  Ridge  Landing,  Md., 
Nov.  17,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Baltimore  City 
College  and  in  the  Lutheran  theological  seminaries 
of  Gettysburg  and  Philadelphia,  being  graduated 
from  the  latter  in  1867.  He  was  acting  professor  of 
German  in  Pennsylvania  College  (1864-66);  pro- 
fessor at  the  Keystone  Normal  School,  Kutztown, 
Pa.  (1867-68);  professor  of  Hebrew  at  MuhlenbeiK 
College  (1887-94);  and  since  1894  professor  of 
church  history,  Old-Testament  theology,  and  in- 
troduction in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Kutztown  (1867-83),  and  occupied  a  pul- 
pit of  the  same  denomination  at  Allentown,  Pa. 
(1883-94).  He  is  associate  editor  of  the  LitUieran 
Church  Review,  and  has  written  Commentary  on  II 
Corinthiane  (New  York,  1897),  besides  translating 
L.  Hutter's  Compend  oj  Lutheran  Theology  (Phila- 
delphia, 1868)  and  K.  A.  Wildenhahn's  Martin 
Luther  (in  collaboration  with  H.  E.  Jacobs;   1883). 

SPIERA,  spi-^'ra,  FRANCESCO:  Italian  jurist; 
b.  at  Cittadella  (13  m.  n.  of  Padua),  Italy,  1502;  d. 
there  Dec.  27,  1548.  Interest  in  Spiera  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
used  his  case  as  an  example  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  he 
discerned  Evangelical  truth,  but  denied  and  ab- 
jured it  for  external  reasons.  Spiera  had  won  an 
esteemed  position  in  his  native  town;  and  a  weO 
bestowed  house,  in  which  ten  children  grew  up,  ap- 
peared to  insure  his  happiness.  Besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  fell  into  his  hands  various  Evangelical 
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writinga,  such  ba  "  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death," 
"  Doctrine  Old  and  New,"  and  "  Summaiy  of 
Sacred  Scripture,"  which  iostilled  in  him  doubt  as  to 
the  Rcanaa  Catholic  teachings  on  puigatoiy,  venera- 
tim  of  the  saints,  etc.  With  othere  he  was  ar- 
nigned  before  the  inquiation  at  Venice;  and  his  trial 
eune  off  between  Uay  34  and  June  20,  154S.  The 
nunutea  of  the  trial  are  still  extant  in  the  archives 
at  Venioe,  and  are  reprinted  in  Comba's  Fran- 
tatoSpiera  (1872).  On  thelalterdayinSt.  Mark's 
%iwra  made  solemn  abjunition  of  his  "  errors,"  and 
■obeeribed  the  abjuration,  which  he  then  repeated 
on  the  tcdioiring  Sunday  in  Cittadella,  aft^r  mass 
ia  the  cathedral.  On  returning  home,  so  be  related 
it  himself,  "  the  Spirit,"  or  the  voice  of  his  con- 
tataoe,  began  to  reproach  him  for  having  denied 
the  truth.  Aiuid  grounds  of  comfort  that  either  he 
or  lue  friends  advanced,  and  a  state  of  despair  that 
gicw  more  and  more  hopeless,  there  began  a  ter- 
rible struggle  within  bimiKlf,  which  soon  so  affected 
even  his  sturdy  physique  that  it  gave  occasion  for 
tOKKjinf;  him  to  Padua  to  be  treated  by  the  most 
edebrated  physicians.  The  treatinent  was  vain,  and 
the  couBtct.  which  Vergerio  and  others  witnessed, 
raded  in  hia  death,  shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
home.  ILat  Spiera  laid  violent  hands  on  hiinaelf 
'a  l«eT  in^-ention.  K.  Benrath. 

BmJoiH^raT:  C- S.  Cuiio,  P^  Spirra  .  .  .  AufonOp  Oeuevn, 
tUO  in  (coDfauti*  uGOOUDti  by  Curio,  H.  Ciribsldiu.  H. 
Ikinaa  ud  S.  Gelvui.  wiUi  preface  by  Cslvin  and  spal- 
^T  by  Vciseriua):  P.  P.  VetiBrio.  La  Hutoria  di  M. 
Ftm-Spim  .  .  .  .  ITabingen].  I&51.  nprintcd  Floreoce. 
tlS3;  N.  Buon.  SdatioB  afihe  FmrtfiM  EMalr  o/ Francu 
Sfirt,  IjHidon,  16SS,  very  Dumeraui  editions,  latest  ap- 
tsRBtly  .Uaoebater,  IMS:  P.  Laaivnce.  HiH.  de  Francnil 
Spin,  Lcyden.  lIH.'i;  E.  Camba.  F.  Spiera.  Episodia  ddia 
trfwwa  tWwuM  in  tialia.  Rome,  IST3;  C.  RSniiElce, 
riDwn  Siritra.  HuDbuTE.  1S74;  K.  Benrath,  OachvAU 
irr  BtS<!rmatim  in  Vtntdw.  pp.  35-38.  Halle,  iSli7:  W. 
Sn&crfdt.  F.  Spirra.  rin  Vnoladiliehcr,  Leipuc.  ISM; 
CoMtridei  Modtm  Bittoni.  ii.  394-3e5,  Ntm  York,  IKH. 

SPIFAME,  JACQUES  PAUL:  French  Calvinist; 
b.  u  Paris  1502;  executed  at  Geneva  Mar.  23  (or 
SS),  1366.  He  was  at  first  a  Roman  Catholic  and, 
having  itudied  law,  became  a  parliamentary  coun- 
kJot  and  la(«r  a  counselor  of  state.  He  then  sud- 
deol;  \xi6k.  orders  and  was  made  canon,  as  well  as 
diMioellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  etc.,  besides 
•econpanying  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  hia  vicar^eneral.  In  154S  he  was 
eonse crated  bishop  of  Nevers,  but  eleven  years 
later  msgned  bis  see  in  favor  of  his  nephew  and  re- 
tind  to  Geneva,  where  he  soon  professed  open  al- 
fegiuice  to  Protestantism.  This  step  was  dearly 
due  in  great  measure  to  his  adulterous  relations 
with  Catharine  de  Gaspeme,  whom  he  had  induced 
to  abandon  her  husband,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
aifler  the  latter's  death.  To  legitimate  the  two 
dnidten  of  this  union,  Spifame  pretended  to  reveal 
the  stale  of  affwra  to  the  council  and  consistory  of 
Geneva,  alle^ng  that  hia  orders  had  prevented  him 
boo  marrying  the  woman,  and  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Paris  because  of  his  fear  of  persecu- 
tjoo-  Tlie  unioo  was  declared  legitiioate  on  July  27. 
ISSO,  and  Beta  and  Calvin  readily  accept«d  bim  as 
pMtor,  BO  that  in  the  following  year  he  became  minis- 
ter at  IsKudun.  Other  congregations  soon  desired 
ha  Mrricea,  among  them  his  old  city  of  Nevers,  but 


though  Calvin  urged  him  to  accept  this  post,  Spi- 
fame was  next  found  in  fiouigcs  and  Paris.    With 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  religious  war  he  became  a 
still   more   important   figure,    particularly   at   the 
princes'  diet  at  Frankfort  (Apr.-Nov.,  1562),  where 
he  was  the  envoy  of  CondS.   While  returning  to 
France,  he  came  into  the  midst  of  military  opera- 
tions, and  until  the  concluding  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amboisc   (Mar.    ID,    1563)    was   civil   governor   of 
Lyons.    He  then  went  back  to  Geneva,  when;  he  had 
meanwhile  been  elected  to  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and 
in  Jan.,  1564,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,   queen   of  Navarre,  to   vinit   Pau   to  ar- 
range  her   affairs.      Here   he   committed    the    as- 
tounding  indiscretion   of  declaring   that   her  son, 
Henry  IV.,  was  the  offspring  of  adultery,  and  in 
Apr.,  1565,  he  returned  to  Geneva,    Suspicions  now 
began  to  cluster  around  him;    he  was  supposed  to 
be  intriguing  with  France,  either  to  become  bishop 
of  Toul  or  to  be  made  controller  of  finances;    his 
nephew,  who  knew  the  true  story  of  his  relations 
with    Catharine    de    Gaspeme,    declared    his   two 
children  incapable  of  inheriting;   and  he  wns  form- 
ally charged  with  insulting  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
On  Mar.  11,  1566,  be  was  imprisoned,  especially  as 
there  were  rumors  that  he  had  forged  papers  al^ 
testing   a   common-law   union   with   Catharine   de 
Gaspeme  in  1539  while  her  husband  was  still  alive. 
Investigation  proved  the  falsity  of  hia  documents, 
and  though  he  pleaded  that  his  adultery  was  out- 
lawed and  denied  all  other  charges  brought  against 
him,  his  acta  of  forgery  were  deemed  by  the  council 
to  be  sufficient  reason  to  condemn  him  to  be  be- 
headed. (EuoEN  Lachen'mann.) 
Bibuoqiupict:    The  account  of  the  trial  and  confeBBipD  of 
Spifame  was  printed  at  Qeaera,  IMS.     Connull  furtlieT: 
T.  B«i».  Hia.  rcrlttiaHigM  da  b/lita  rrlarmta  .  .  .  dm 
FTajKs.u.  156  sqq..  Orneva,  1580,  ncwnl.  by  J.  W.  Baum 
and  A.  E.  CunitJt.  3  vols..  Paris.   1883--SS,  also  ed.  P. 
Venon,  2  vols..  Toulouse.  1382-83:    Calvin.  Opera,  vnls. 
iviii.-ixi.  passim;  J,  Spon,  Hi*l.  dt  Ormife,  vol.  ii..  Geneva, 
1730;    J.  Sen^blBr.  Bin.  lUUnirr  de  Genini.  i.  384-385. 
ib.  1786:  E.  and  E.  Haag.  La  Francu  prolalante.  it.  3aQ 
sqq..  Pari*.  1859;  BuUitin  de  la  mciiU  de  rhitl.  du  prolee- 
latUtme  Jran(aii.   ii.  278-277.  xii.  433.  ilvjii.  228  nqq.: 
LicbleDbelBer,  ESR,  li.  674. 

SPIHA,  Bpi'na,  ALFOItSO  DE:  Spanish  anti- 
Jewish  and  anti-Mohanunedan  apologist  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  d.  at  Orense  (115  m.  s.w.  of  Leon), 
Galicia,  1469,  Entering  the  Franciscan  order,  he 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
in  1466  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Orense.  He  is 
generally,  and  probably  justly,  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  FoTtnlilium  Jidei  contra  JudaiM, 
Saracenot  aUosqne  Ckrigtian(B  fidei  inimieoe  (n.p., 
1487  and  often),  which,  according  to  its  preface, 
was  written  by  a  Franciscan  teacher  at  Vallodolid 
in  1458.  The  work  is  in  four  books:  the  first  prov- 
ing the  mesaiabsbip  of  Jesus  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy;  the  second  dealing  with  heretics  and  tbeit 
manifold  punishments;  the  third  attacking  the  Jews; 
and  the  fourth  polemizing  against  the  Moham- 
medans, with  an  interesting,  though  one-sided,  ao- 
count  of  the  struggles  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Saracens.  (O.  ZOcKLERt-) 

Bibuoobafbt:    J.  A.  Fabricius,  Drlrrita  areuTnentorum  tf 

evllabut  icripUmm  ....  pp.  £75-576.  Hamburit,   1726; 

R.  SimoQ,  BMvMiiiue  criliquc,  iii.  316-322,  Paris,  1708; 
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J.  M.  Schrdekh,  ChruUieKe  KinUno^aehiehU,  xxx.  673- 
674.  Leipsio.  1802;  I.  M.  Jost,  OmchiehU  de$  Jwienthum» 
und  seiner  Sekten,  iii.  06,  ib.  1859,  H.  QimeU,  OtchiehU 
der  Juden,  viii.  22&-220.  ib.  1800.  Enc  tnnaL,  6  voli.. 
PhiladdphU,  1801-«8:  JB,  zi.  610. 

SPINOLA,   8pi-n6la,   CRISTOVAL  ROJAS  DB: 

Spanish  Roman  Catholic  advocate  of  union;  b. 
near  Roermond  (27  m.  n.e.  of  Biaeetiicht),  Holland, 
1626;  d.  at  Vienna  Mar.  12,  1605.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Cologne  and  at  an  eariy  age  entered  the 
order  of  the  Obaervantine  Franciscans.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  at  Cologne,  and 
rose  to  be  general  of  his  order.  In  1661  he  was 
called  from  Madrid  to  Vienna  to  become  confes- 
sor of  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and  in  1668 
was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Tina,  while  in  1685 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Wiener-Neustadt.  Thor- 
oughly versed  in  diplomacy  and  irenic  in  tempersr 
ment,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  reconcile  Protes- 
tantism with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  willing 
to  make  certain  concessions  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
plan  which  lukewarm  Protestantism  and  notable 
oonversions  from  its  bickerings  rendered  plausible. 
In  1671,  after  gaining  the  approval  of  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Vienna,  Spinola  began  negotiations  with 
German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  princes  and  theo- 
logians, but  in  nearly  eveiy  case  his  advances  were 
met  with  profound  distrust.  His  most  favorable 
reception  was  in  Brunswick  and  LOnebuig,  and 
especially  in  Hanover,  where  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  converted  duke,  John  Frederick,  as  well  as  of 
Gerhard  Walter  Molanus  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von 
Leibnitz  (qq.v.).  The  first  conference,  in  1676, 
amounted  to  little,  but  in  1683  Spinola  made  ver- 
bally a  number  of  concessions,  such  as  communion 
under  both  kinds,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  continued 
possession  of  secularized  estates  of  the  Church,  the 
suspension  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
remission  of  formal  adjuration,  the  sole  require- 
ment being  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
At  a  conference  over  which  Molanus  presided  the 
plan  proposed  by  Spinola  was  practically  adopted, 
but  when  the  proceedings  became  generally  known, 
they  aroused  the  anger  of  Protestants,  while  Roman 
Catholics  regarded  them  as  futile.  Ne\'ertheless, 
Molanus  and  Leibnitz  remained  in  correspondence 
with  Spinola,  and  in  1691  the  plan  was  submitted  to 
Boesuet,  who  bluntly  rejected  the  entire  affair,  de- 
manding unconditional  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  dburch  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  he 
was  unable  finally  to  break  off  negotiations  until 
1694.  Meanwhile  Spinola  had  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  having 
received,  in  1691,  an  imperial  appointment  as  com- 
missioner general  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
union  in  Austria.  Here  again  his  hopes  were  ill- 
founded,  and  although  a  conference  was  expected  to 
be  held  in  1 693,  it  never  took  place.  After  the  death 
of  Spinola  a  few  attempts  at  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  union  were  made  by  his  successor,  Graf 
of  Buchheim,  and  by  Leibnitz,  only  to  prove  equally 
abortive.  (Paul  TIschackert.) 

Bdkuogbapht:  J.  D.  Gniber.  Commereii  epiaUAiei  Leibni' 
Hanit  i.  411  sqq..  Hanover.  1722*.  J.  Schmidt,  in  Gr«fi»- 
boten,  1800.  new.  44^5;  J.  X.  Kicol.  Der  Fruden»pian  de» 
Lnbnig  aur  Witdertiniouno  der  o^trennten  chritUiehm^ 
Kvtk€H,  iVifrttpm.  19tH;  KL,  zi.  02O-025. 


SPINOZA,  Biit-nO'sa,  BARUCH  (BENEDICT  DB): 

Philosopher;  b.  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  24,  1632;  d. 
at  The  Hague  Feb.  21, 1677.  His  parents  were  Jews 
who  had  been  driven  from  Portugal  by  religious 
persecution.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud;  was  instructed  in  lAtin  by 
Franz  van  der  Ende,  a  celebrated  physician  oi 
naturalistic  sympathies;  and,  turning  to  free  philo- 
sophical speculations,  was  excommunicated  by  the 
synagogue.  Employing  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  development  of  his 
own,  he  dwelt  near  Amsterdam,  1656-60  or  61;  at 
Rhynsbuig  near  Leyden  until  1664;  at  Voorbuig 
near  The  Hague  untU  1670;  and  at  The  Hague  from 
1670  until  his  death,  supporting  himself  by  grinding 
lenses.  In  1673  he  declined  a  call  to  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
so  as  not  to  restrict  his  liberty  of  thought.  Hia 
works  written  at  the  Hague,  1660-77,  were,  Reni 
Descartes  principioram  phUosophuB  (2  parts,  Am- 
sterdam, 1663);  Tradatus  theotogico-politieus  (Ham- 
buig,  1670);  and,  most  important  of  all,  Ethioa 
ordine  geomdrico  denumstnUa,  which,  together  with 
Tradatus  politicus,  Tradatus  de  intdledus  ememlUk- 
Hone,  and  EpisUdce,  was  published  in  Opera  poslhuma 
(Amsterdam,  1677).  His  De  Deo  homine,  efuaquis 
felicitate  was  not  known  before  it  appeared  in  a 
Dutch  translation  (Halle,  1S52). 

For  the  basis  of  his  method  Spinoza  depended 
on  Ren6  Descartes  (q.v.)  and  for  his  point  of  view 
in  part  upon  the  influence  of  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.)- 
Aiming  to  arrive  at  mathematical  certainty,  he  pro- 
ceeds by  a  method  of  exact  demonstration,  analogous 
to  the  geometiy  of  Euclid,  with  series  of  definitions, 
axioms,  propositions,  and  proofs.  His  fundamental 
notion  is  that  of  substance,  which  he  defines  as 
"  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself, 
i.e.,  the  conception  of  which  does  not  need  the  con- 
ception of  any  other  thing  in  order  to  be  formed." 
There  is  but  one  substance,  which  is  absolute  and 
infinite,  and  is  God.  Nothing  can  be  predicated  of 
it,  because  "  all  determination  is  negation."  It  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  attributes  which  belong 
only  to  the  mind.  Having  neither  intellect  nor  will, 
it  cannot  have  an  ultimate  end  in  view,  but  is  the 
immanent  cause  of  all  things.  There  being  nothing 
to  constrain  it,  it  is  absolutely  free,  acting  from  an 
inner  self-determination  or  necessity.  This  sub- 
stance has  two  fundamental  attributes  cognizable 
by  man;  namely,  thought  and  extension,  although 
an  infinite  number  of  attributes  is  possible.  There 
is  no  extended  substance  as  separate  from  thinking 
substance.  An  attribute  is  'Hhat  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance." 
Movement,  intellect,  and  will,  on  the  whole,  are 
infinite  modes  or  affections  of  substance;  all  in- 
dividual things  are  finite  and  changing  modes.  A 
*'  mode  is  that  which  is  in  something  else,  throu|^ 
the  aid  of  which  also  it  is  conceived."  Modes  of  the 
attribute  of  extension  are  physical  objects;  model 
of  thought  are  ideas.  There  is  no  causal  nexus  be- 
tween the  attribute  and  modes  of  extension  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  attribute  and  modes  of  thou^t 
on  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  same 
substance;  although  in  either  attribute  there  are 
chains  of  cause  and  effect,  and  between  the  two 
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there  is  a  complete  paraUeliam  (onto  iilearum 
eM  ac  onto  rrrum).  Finite  things  including 
tndiviiliials  being  only  modes,  God  is  no  individual. 
likewiae  succesaon  in  time  or  dviration  holds  among 
modes;  but  essence  or  substance  is 
aon-teniporal,  aad  God  is  eternal. 

individual,  being  a  mode,  first  sees 
tltinga  in  relation  to  himself  discretely,  or  the  world 
ol  things  OS  natura  nainrabx.  He  thus  has  inade- 
qoite  ideas  by  opinio  or  imasinatio.  Ratio  affords 
iiica«  of  the  common  agreements  oF  things, 
is  the  full  perception  tub  specie  tctemitatia 
«( God  as  infinite  substance  in  immanent  causation, 
naturata.  The  criterion  of  truth  is  truth 
itsdf ;  (or  the  human  mind  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  true 
it  s  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect.  Voli- 
tion is  a  form  of  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  the  idea, 
ud  is  identical  with  it;  just  as  will  is  identical  with 
inldkct-  Man  as  a  mode,  being  conditioned  by 
Ifae  multipltcity  of  things  about  him,  is  in  a  state  of 
toDftrunt,  having  inadequate  ideas  (in  the  form 
«( ituistion)  of  the  complex  self  as  aftected,  of  the 
things  affecting  him,  and  of  the  aScctinns  or  pas- 
onns  thus  produced.  This  ia  commonly  illustrated 
\rf  the  fact  tiiat  the  same  thing  appears  differently 
todiSerient  men  from  different  points  of  view.  But 
nan  is  active  when  he  has  adequate  ideas,  or  when 
laything  follows  from  his  essence  or  natiire  clearly 
niderstood:  be  is  passive  when  he  has  inadequate 
idMs,  Desire  or  conscious  appetit«  as  an  affection 
Bthe  SMettioo  of  man's  essence  toward  this  greater 
ftwdtRn.  The  agreeable  tran^tion  to  a  highc 
itgne  of  perfection  is  tht 
ctjoy:  the  oppotdte  is  the 
iiTRMnpanied  by  the  idea  of 
taaaoa  of  love;  sadness  » 
Impotence  to  prevail  over  oi 
CI  ibe  opposite  of  freedi 


ti  of  the  passion 
n  of  sadness,  Joy 
its  external  cause  is  the 
3  accompanied  is  hate, 
le's  passions  is  bondage, 
Evil,  which  is  relative, 


■ffipediment.  To  get  rid  of  a  passion, 
fictiao  or  a  state  of  suffering,  is  to  have  a  clear  idea 
i'  it  This  means  to  know  all  things  as  necessary. 
He  vbo  has  such  a  knowledge  of  self  and  passions 
r^oice*.  and  the  idea  of  the  external  cause  of  such 
npmne  joy  involves  the  love  of  God,  just  as  ad- 
•ojdjf  the  knowledge  of  all  things  as  necessary  in- 
fiNia  the  knowledge  of  God  as  immanent  cause. 
TUt  if  what  Spinoza  calls  the  intellectual  love  to 
God  conceived  under  the  form  of  eternity.  As  God 
bu  only  adequate  ideas  and  is  not  subject  to  pro- 
tnaiTe  perfection  and  passions,  he  cannot  be  af- 
((Clod  by  love  or  hate.  In  God,  bo  far  as  he  may  be 
opUJned  by  the  essence  of  man  conceived  "  under 
<ie  Ictm  of  eternity,"  the  loving  subject  and  the 
nbjcei  loved  are  one  and  the  some;  the  intellectual 
bit  of  God  denotes  absolute  acquiescence  by  the 
drrine  in  the  law  of  bis  nature.  The  intellectual 
!<««<<  the  mind  to  God  is  a  part  of  that  love,  baaed 
ifnB  the  intellect  which  is  part  of  the  infinite  divine 
iMelleet  and  therefore  immortal,  i.e.,  non-l«mporal. 
Virtue,  which  is  the  power  to  produce  that  which  is 
Mcotding  to  one's  essence,  or  nature,  is  not  the  re- 
ward of  happiness  but  its  own  reward. 

In   the   Theologiro-polUicat   Spinoza   at^ea   tor 

Rfipou!  [rtedom  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  State 

id  pmd  %oA»  is  satisfied.    He  maintains  that  theol- 

tf^  and  ptuloEophy  have  nothing 
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repudiates  the  authority  demanded  by  the  former 
over  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  theology  deala 
with  the  anthropomorphic  attributes  and  relations 
of  God  and  philosophy  with  clear  notions.  In  dar- 
ing and  imagination  and  fidelity  to  method,  Spinoza 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers.  The 
practical  lessons  which  bis  system  taught,  those  of 
necessity  and  stoical  resignation,  were  best  illus- 
trated in  his  own  lite.  Undermined  by  consump- 
tion, harassed  by  persecutors,  and  burdened  by 
overwork,  he  was  a  model  of  patience  and  sweet 
kindbness.    See  PANTnEisit,  §  4, 
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SPIRES.    See  Speyeh. 

SPIRIT  OF  GOD,  BIBLICAL  VIEW  OF:  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  Old-Testament  presentation,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  divine  power  which  proceeds 
from  God  in  creatioD  and  preservatioD  in  nature  and 
in  human  historical  life,  especially  in  Israel.  Thia 
power  of  God  is  active  at  the  precise  point  where 
energy  is  manifested,  i.e.,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  kinds  of  change;  it  comes 
and  goes,  it  is  given  or  withdrawn  wholly  according 
to  the  divine  will.  Special  attention  is  directed  to 
unusual  forms  of  human  action  which  are  attributed 
to  this  Spirit^heroism,  genius,  prophetic  utterance, 
aiogular  personal  consecration,  in  a  word,  all  rare 
indi\'idual  physical  and  religious  phenomena.  In 
their  euddenness,  strangeneES,  in  voluntariness,  irre- 
eiatibleness,  and  in  tlieir  results  they  seem  to  reveal 
a  more  than  human  power.  Rehgious  psychology 
had  not  yet  distinguished  the  form  from  the  iilti- 
mate  source  of  these  experiences.  The  obverse  of 
thia  conception  appears  in  the  belief  in  the  influence 
and  possesion  of  men  by  evil  spirita,  and  later  by 
Satan  as  the  prince  of  demons.  For  the  history  of 
this  belief  one  wouJd  need  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  notion  of  the  power  of  discamatc  good  and 
evil  apiritiB  over  men  in  its  varied  stages  of  unfolding 
from  animism  through  polytheiam  up  to  ethical 
monotheism  (see  Comparative  Reuoion,  VI,). 
The  conception  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God  influencing 
men  differs  from  the  Greek  and  other  nation^ 
ideas  of  divine  possession,  (1)  in  the  concentration 
of  the  entire  divine  activity  in  one  personal  source, 
and  (2)  to  the  aim  to  which  the  activity  is  directed 
—furtherance  of  the  theocratic  ideals.  Distinctive 
redemptive  functions  are  rarely  attributed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  has  no  elaborated  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  material  for  the  per- 
sonal and  trinitarian  aspect  of  the  Spirit,  but  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  theological  construction 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  (t|-v.).  On  tlie  other 
hand,  many  allusions  imply  that  the  Spirit  is  an 
influence  or  a  form  of  the  action  of  God  or  of  Christ 
(see  Holy  Spirit,  I.).    In  the  New  Testament,  how- 


ever, one  discovers  several  lines  of  development 
in  the  idea  of  the  Spirit.  (1)  The  t«ndeQey  to  hypos- 
tatuee  the  divine  power  of  action  appears  already 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  laa.  xhv.  3,  xlviii.  16,  Ixi.  1; 
Gen.i.2;  Pa.  li.  11),  and  is  pan  of  that  movement  of 
thought  which  wae  accelerated  by  Aryan  influence^ 
in  which  God  becomes  metaphyaieally  elevated 
above  the  worid,  while  his  withdrawal  and  isolatioa 
are  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  intenne- 
diary  beings  and  forces  by  which  his  will  was  effected. 
Moreover,  before  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  tba 
Spirit  haa  begun  to  be  differentiated  from  tha 
Father  and  the  Son.  (2)  Whereas  in  the  ent 
Testament  and  in  many  portions  of  the  New 
ment  the  Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  transcendent, 
intermittent,  and  frequently  miraculous  in  action, 
yet  side  by  stdo  with  this  earlier  and  commoD. 
notion,  in  the  later  writings  of  Paul  and  John 
— not  in  the  Synoptics— the  Spirit  ia  presented  as. 
an  immanent  and  abiding  persoaal  power.  Far> 
this  change  no  other  occaaon  need  be  sought 
that  which  springs  from  the  permanc 
of  Christian  experience — a  continuous  inner  redemp- 
tive influence  by  which  the  follower  of  Christ  !■ 
quickened  and  empowered  for  every  good  woric. 
(3)  This  idea  of  the  immanence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
completes  itself  in  the  removal  of  the  divine  activity 
from  the  region  of  nature  whether  of  the  physical 
world  or  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  entire  refer- 
ence of  it  to  the  ethical  and  spiritual  life, 

C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

BiBuoaBAPHT:    The  render  ehould  eonault  the  wori™  as 

c[a]]y  the  norka  of  H.  Schujti,  Duff,  and  Beaiiett  iq  tlw 
Old  T«Umi9it.  and  of  BeyBchlsg.  HoIUmann.  Adea(7, 
Elevens,  and  Oould  on  the  New:  the  aubjeot  i*  tnalod 
aim.  mure  or  less  fully,  in  the  litemturs  given  under  RolV 
Spirit  (q.i'.).  Consult  funher:  C.  A.  Beckwith.  ReoW- 
lia  of  ChriMian  TheoUvi/-  PP,  277-380.  Boalan.  IVOt) 
H.  H.  WcDdt.  Dit  Bivriffe  FUiich  and  OeiM  im  biblitclu» 
SprachoebmucA.  Gotha.  1878;  H,  Gunkel,  D«  Wirkvnot* 
du  heitioen  OeiMet  nach  der  .  .  .  AnKhattunfi  der  apc^ 
CdUkAo)  Zeit  und  der  Lrhre  da  PnuJiu.  GMtiDsen,  1888: 
K.  von  Leebler,  Dit  bOititchi  Lt\re  con  Keiiigen  OeiiU, 
Lerpsic.  1399:  I,  W.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  Ood  in  Biblic^ 
Literaluri,  New  York.  1904.  Further  diuuniaos  uriU  b* 
(ound  In  the  varioua  worka  on  Byilematie  theology  Cms 
DoDHa,  DooKtTice). 

SPIRITUAL    COBTEHTMENT;      The    harmony 

of  personal  feeling  witli  outer  conditions:  self- 
satisfaction  being  the  harmony  of  personal  feeling 
with  inward  conditions.  Contentment  presupposes 
that  the  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  neceasitie* 
of  life  are  inadequate  (Prov.  xvii.  1),  and  dgnifies 
a  willingness  not  to  suffer  the  inner  equanimity  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  scantiness  of  outward  means 
(Phil.  iv.  11-12;  ITim.  vi.  6).  While  such  content- 
ment may  be  natural,  and  conditioned  by  climate, . 
social  order,  racial  instinct,  or  national  circun^ 
stances,  it  may  also  be  acquired  as  a  cultured  relig- 
ious  and  ethical  state  of  life,  and  as  such  it  is  ft  n- 
quirement  of  Christian  religiousness  (Matt.  vi.  25-34; 
I  Tim.  vi.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  6).  Discontent  is  unworthy 
of  the  Christian,  who  must  remember  that,  thou^ 
all  is  his  (I  Cor.  iii.  21-22),  he  can  not  lose  hia  sold 
to  the  world  since  he  belongs  to  Christ,  Rcligioualy 
it  is  the  inner  result  of  the  piety  produced  by  ths 
theistic  contemplation  of  God,  which  obtains  quia- 
tude  and  peace  of  soul  through  its  conviction  of  thg 
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both  of  the  mdividutkl  (Ps.  cxvi.  6) 
tad  at  the  univerae.  Yet  such  satjafaction  is  active, 
Eodiiig  itMm  for  ends  and  aims,  the  desire  o(  im- 
prawmcDt,  and  the  joyous  taking  up  of  taaks. 
TbrK  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  satisfaction 
hued  on  natural  insttsct  and  lempemmeDt  and  that 
louaded  an  reli^ous  ethical  eelf-culturc,  even 
though  tempenmental  prediapoaitiona  aro  of  the 
ulnuwt  importance  in  the  ethical  world.  DisBatia- 
fielion  is  aroused  by  insUncta,  desires,  and  passions; 
ij  Himulal«d  by  eenaibility  and  the  imagination; 
lod  may  be  awakentd  by  the  exerciae  of  the  will 
tad  by  ideaJs;  but  receives  few  stimuli  from  the 
UDde/vtaoding,  and  almost  none  from  the  reason. 
Quistiaiuty  does  not  t«ach  satisfaction  with  all 
pnblic  conditions.  It  demands  diasatisf action  with 
all  that  is  evil,  corrupt,  morbid,  and  disorderly;  and 
ni)uires  that  this  disapproval  be  not  merely  a 
suiter  of  opiniona  and  words,  but  that  it  enlist  the 
nfonmntc  actii'ity  within  the  confines  of  vocation. 
!wlI-»ti^action,  in  both  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Stoic 
Knse,  ia  opposed  to  Christian  teaching,  which  re- 
j«tB  the  mora]  self-complacency  of  the  natural  man 
iLuke  xviii.  II  eqq.),  because  it  is  an  insuperable 
btmec  to  repentance  (Luke  v.  30-32)  and  to  the 
liiiCdomof  heaven  (Matt.  V.  3-6).  The  power  that 
kpemtmed  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  one's  own 
Mnogtb  (I  Cor.  iv.  7),  but  the  divine  gift  of  grace 
0  Cor.  XV.  10),  so  that  there  is  no  place  for  setf- 
gionfintioD  (I  Cor.  i.  31).  The  highest  CbristiaD 
capabiUty  ia  pit^Mirtionate  to  the  most  bumble  sense 
oC  pcnonal  incapability  (II  Cor.  iii.  5,  xii.  8-10). 
IVtHteot  Chriation  dissatisfaction  with  one- 
rH,  tkerefore,  does  not  denote  a  peaceful  disquie- 
blde,  but  the  sense  of  indispensable  and  limitless 
dtptwdwice  <M  divine  grace,  which  in  Christ  does  not 
imiMir  MnagCa,  but  seta  it  free  (Phil.  iii.  12  sqq.,  iv. 
13).  (L.  Leuue.) 

SPDUTDAUSH,  SPDUTDALISTS:  Terms  ap- 
plied to  the  belief  in  the  actuality  of  intercourse 
bclweeu  the  living  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and 
to  tfaoae  who  hold  this  beUef .  Such  a  belief  has  been 
ezkteot  in  practically  all  stages  of  culture  (see 
DivisA-noN-;  Maqic),  and  in  the 
lulj       Roman  Empire  manifestations  umilar 

alism  "  were  reported.  To  those  who 
bid  to  tiie  belief  in  modem  times,  who  have  formed 
alwt  tn  same  respects  corresponds  to  a  denomina- 
tion,  the  name  "  Spiritualists "  has  been  given. 
Many  of  these  accept,  for  instance,  the  statement 
that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  (q.v.)  were  the 
(CMilt  ef  communications  from  spirite;  while  the 
dedantions  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  (b.  1826) 
•K  UMUd  as  part  of  the  evidences  for  the  alleged 
bet.  Bii  Prineiplai  of  Nature,  her  divine  Revelations, 
Mrf  a  Vitkt  to  Mankind  (New  York,  1847)  is  said  to 
ha*e  mo  through  fifty  editions.  Since  the  middle  of 
th*  nineteen  th  century  Spiritualism  has  gained  in  the 
VniuA  States  a  large  following.  The  rise  of  this 
rBorvmfBM  goes  back  to  1848.  the  year  of  the 
"  Rothatcr  knocking^,"  though  the  Shakers  (see 
CoMKmiM,  n.,  t  10)  claka  that  similar  phenomena 
in  th«r  communities  in  1837-14  hod  resulted  in 
nhubte  communicationB   from    Ann    Lee.     The 


"  Rochester  knockings  "  were  first  heard  in  the 
family  of  John  D.  Fox  of  Hydeville,  near  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  always  in  the  presence  of  his  daught«rs 
Margaret  and  Kat«,  and  continued  after  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Rochester,  communications  being 
made  by  rappings  after  an  establisheil  code.  These 
and  more  violent  demonstrations  were  given  near 
Stratford,  Conn.,  always,  it  was  claimed,  vrithout 
visible  human  agency.  The  phenomena  grew  still 
more  varied  and  even  violent  in  character  as  the 
area  enlarged,  including  table-tipping,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  levitation  of  various  objects 
and  even  of  the  medium,  appearance  of  objects  in 
the  atmosphere,  spirit  writing,  and  materialization. 
Mediumsbip  became  a  lucrative  profession,  and  the 
returns  offered  temptations  to  fraud  which  were  not 
resisted,  while  the  frauds  were  often  exposed.  But 
interest  became  extended  and  believers  many.  As 
early  as  1855  adherents  were  reckoned  at  nearly 
2,000,000  in  the  United  States  (NoHk  Ameriam  Re- 
view, Apr.,  1855),  while  over  a  dozen  periodicals  were 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  cult.  The  move- 
ment was  introduced  into  England  through  Mrs. 
Hayden  in  1862,  while  the  Davenport  brothers  in- 
tensified the  impression  already  made  by  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibited  there  in  1864.  Dr. 
Henry  Slade  was  also  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  the  exhibitions  which  he  gave.  In  Germany 
spiritistic  writing  was  introduced  by  Baron  Ludwig 
von  Guldenstubbe  (d.  1873)  in  1856,  who  received 
in  twelve  years  more  than  2,000  conununications  in 
twenty  different  languages,  but  the  substance  of 
these  was  trivial  and  even  jejune. 

A  new  stage  was  begun  with  the  advent  of  the 
mediums  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  William  Stain  ton 
Moses,  and  Mrs.  Leonora  Piper,  and  with  the  inves- 
tigations undertaken  by  men  of  science  of  inter- 
national reputation.  Home  was  a 
Later  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  lived  for  some 
Stage,  years  in  America  in  the  house  of  an 
aunt,  where  the  manifestations  were 
begun  in  the  form  of  \'iolent  movements  of  the  furni- 
ture. He  visited  England,  where  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Wilham  Crookes  accepted  the  materialisations, 
wliich  Home  then  showed,  as  probably  genuine. 
Home's  travels  extended  to  Italy,  Russia,  and 
France,  but  hia  work  was  discredited  by  the  results 
of  a  suit  at  law  which  obligated  him  to  return  £65,- 
000  to  the  heirs  of  a  rich  widow.  Moees  (b.  1840; 
studied  at  Bedford  and  Ejceter  College,  Oxford,  B.A., 
1863;  d.  in  London  1892)  became  convinced  of  the 
truths  of  Spiritualism,  became  a  medium  against 
his  own  predilections,  exhibited  remarkable  trance 
phenomena,  and  also  autonaatic  writing  which  was 
claimed  to  evince  the  personality  of  spirits  of  per- 
sons long  dead.  But  he  resented  investigation  by 
scientists  as  casting  suspicion  upon  his  honesty  and 
sincerity.  The  general  trend  of  the  later  phenomena 
has  been  outside  of  materialistic  happenings  and 
in  the  direction  of  communications  of  information 
supposedly  beyond  the  sphere  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  mediiuns.  Such  communications,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  years,  were  preserved  by  Moaes  and 
appeared  in  his  Spirit  Identity  (London,  1879)  and 
Spiri*  Teachings  (18H3).  Similariy,  the  exhibitions 
of  Mra.  Piper  are  apart  from  the  physical  and  coil- 
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sist  of  communications  of  varied  character.  She 
first  became  a  medium  in  1885,  and  soon  after  came 
under  the  observation  of  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard  and  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  secretary  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  The  various  sets  of  phenomena,  an  out- 
line merely  of  which  is  given  above,  aroused  scien- 
tific interest,  and  have  been  under  consideration 
by  various  learned  or  scientific  bodies.  One  of  the 
year  1884  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
achieved  little  because  of  inability  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  mediums.  In  1882  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  accumulation  and  investigation  of  data 
upon  this  and  related  subjects.  Parts  of  the  results 
of  the  work  of  this  organization  are  presented  and 
reviewed  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  his  Human  Person^ 
ality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903), 
while  the  whole  range  of  alleged  spiritistic  phenom- 
ena is  reviewed  by  F.  Podmore  in  Modem  Spiritual- 
ism (London,  1902).  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
among  scientists,  when  considering  phenomena  of 
the  sort  under  consideration,  from  which  the  ele- 
ment or  possibility  of  fraud  has  been  eliminated,  is 
that  the  manifestations  are  not  those  of  spirits,  but 
are  to  be  referred  to  powers  of  the  human  mind 
which  are  beginning  to  be  the  objects  of  systematic 
study,  such  as  the  "  subliminal  consciousness " 
and  various  other  phenomena,  many  of  these  com- 
ing in  the  domain  of  abnormal  psychology.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  most  of  the  "  conunimica- 
tions,''  the  inherent  imimportance,  has  thus  re- 
ceived explanation.  The  way  is  probably  being 
prepared  for  a  scientific  explanation  of  other  kinds 
of  manifestation,  which  have  been  supposed  to  show 
the  interference  of  spirits,  by  prof oimder  and  patient 
study  of  the  lower  regions  of  psychology.  The  ex- 
posure of  those  **  mediiuns  "  who  resorted  to  fraud 
and  the  formulation  of  tests  by  which  to  assure  the 
reality  of  the  manifestations  presented  have  reduced 
the  field  to  be  covered,  while  they  have  also  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  adherents  of  spiritualism. 

The  belief  in  the  actuality  of  communication  be- 
tween discamated  spirits  and  the  living  drew  to- 
gether in  various  places  those  of  like  mind,  and  led 
in  the  course  of  time  to  the  formation  of  bodies 
corresponding    to   congregations    and 

Organized  churches  in  other  Christian  denomina- 
Form.  tions,  and  utimately  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  organization,  through 
which  a  statement  of  belief  and  platform  of  prac- 
tises have  been  issued.  Thus  determined,  the  belief 
of  Spiritualists  involves  the  actuality  of  communica- 
tions, as  stated  above;  they  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  also  that  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  they  hold 
to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  intelligence  expressed 
by  the  physical  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  nature, 
a  correct  understanding  of  which  and  a  following  of 
which  in  life  constitute  the  true  religion;  the  con- 
tinued conscious  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death 
is  a  postulate,  and  with  this  goes  belief  in  progress 
as  the  universal  law  of  nature.  All  legislation  re- 
specting the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  holy  day  is 
opposed  by  the  National  Spiritualists'  Association, 
as  also  all  attempts  to  unite  Church  and  State, 


sectarian  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the 
granting  of  special  favors  to  the  clergy,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  paid  chaplains  in  the  public  service; 
the  organization  favors  equal  taxation  of  all  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  property,  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  all  voters,  and  the  elimination  of  sex  as  a 
criterion  of  availability  for  civil  office  and  the  suf- 
frage. The  Association  has  offices  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  holds  annual  conventions  (nineteenth  held 
in  ^chita,  Kan.,  1911),  maintains  a  free  library 
at  Washington,  employs  salaried  missionaries,  an 
editor  at  large,  arranges  for  lectures  and  camp- 
meetings,  carries  on  correspondence  with  oiganiza- 
tions  in  other  lands,  and  has  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
the  Morris  Pratt  Institute  with  a  two-years'  course 
of  instruction.  It  reports  twenty-two  state  associa- 
tions, 437  active  local  societies  with  216  othecB 
meeting  irregularly,  32  camp-meeting  assodationSi 
120  churches  and  temples  with  a  valuation  of  $2,- 
000,000;  75,000  avowed  adherents  with  a  constitu- 
ency of  nearly  2,000,000;  370  ordained  ministera, 
and  1,500  public  mediums.       W.  H.  Larrabee. 
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SPTTTA,  Bpit'a.  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  WILHELM : 
Goman  ProteetuDt,  sod  of  Karl  Juhaao  Philipp 
Spitta  (q.v.);  b.  at  WHtingea  (35  m.  o.e.  of  Bruns- 
wick), tUaover.  Jan.  10.  1832.  He  was  educated 
U  tbe  universities  of  Giittingen  and  Erlangen 
[1S7I-75);  was  teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Haiui\'CT  (1876-77);  inspector  of  the  Tholuck 
^iuniiuuy  at  Hollc  (1S77-79);  assistant  poator  at 
Bonn  (IS79~81),  ond  pafllor  at  Ober-Kaasel,  near 
Bonn  (1881-87);  privat-docent  for  Evangelical 
iWJoKy  at  the  Univereity  of  Bonn  (1880-S7); 
ud  vent  to  Straaburg  as  professor  of  New-Tce- 
limait  exegesis  and  practical  theology,  as  n'ell  as 
uruwraity  pt«icher  (1887).  Beaidea  editing  the 
Umatt^hrifl  /Hr  Gotteadiensl  urid  Hrchliche  Kunst 
mce  1896.  be  has  written: 

0<r5rufi{a/uliw.1/rv<tiiui  an  AruWu  (Halle,  1S77): 
Ail  lumrudlf  Andaelil  am  LuUur-Jubimam  (IS83>:  Dcr 
<«*<  JmH.  WW  bMi4cht  OeichirMc  und  ihrr  apokrvphii 


Lvllur  und  die 


u  Petrut  und  der 


intfllBM);  Der  twtrilt  Britf 

Jute  (U»S):  Die  Paeaimn  Mien  aen  vter  acansBitaen  ton 
BmmFii*  SdiOtt  (LeipHf.  ISM):  Heimich  SchHlt.  inn  Lebtn 
■tf  tnuXa^  (Hildbui«b.  ISSS):  Prrdinlrm  (3  vols..  Baon 
mi  StfHbuis.  \SSJi-m)l  Dra  kinlUicAe  FeHipide  far 
VainHllni.  O^m  und  Pfin^Men  [Strasburg.  1SS9};  Die 
Otftanm  dtt  Jahannee  imlrrndU  [Hixlle.  1889);  Ctitieli 
AiMit  «■  die  Gri^IrT  drr  L'nttnctU  (Oottiogm.  1SB0> ;  Zur 
Mfii4a<MiwWucA<nXuttw(IRei):  Die Apoilrta'«:l'icUt, 
»ni)mllmmddtrr»earli.iMiieiitr  Wrrl  (Haile.  ISSU;  Zw 
CaUDib  mkI  Ulrralur  da  VrthrvtrrUvme  (3  voh,,  GattiD- 
«h  IWa-lSOT):  DrrErUiirwldiriiTrairiirJimAiitndedmi): 
r«tiiii»iOiiiiU  die  pmuiucAai  Agendcntntwiirfee  (1BQ4>:  Dae 
O—Mig*  /Or  dw  maiwlurAm  Ormrindm  wm  Etnan- 
■n  knlirit  bdxMhul  (Stra«bui«.  1S94):  OoUwftflut 
XmK  (ItK>6):  Lvdov  Sdifhmltint  miaiea  latra  /Or 
'  -  e  (G6llin«en.  1895);  Dir  Brief  dee  Jakobu* 
inMrnr*i  (ISM).  J.  Zwiekt  GebiU  und  Lialrr  far  die  Ju- 
ffd  (IBOI):  Vwilenutltimaen  abtr  dm  Brief  da  Pouiat  an 
du  Rtmer  (IBOI):  Mueik  und  Ktautyflaie  auf  den  Land 
IBvlin.  19021:  Dot  MaeniMat  an  Fealn  drr  Uaria  und 
iBd>  dir  SHiabelh  (TtlbinRea,  1902);  Die  KdMieaa/una  in 
be^Mmd  and  die  Rtjann  dtr  AbendmtMefeier  (Qottingai. 
IHM):  Die  KonMaver  Liederdif/tler  (HkmbuTg,  1904); 
*  lea  ImUt  Sw  itf  imht  GnU,"  die  lAtder  Lulhere  in  Hirer 
Fl»ladin>/ftf  due  ttanetHtche  Kirckeitliad  (Gflttjagen.  1905); 
i»^WiW»  der  QeeMtlae  Jrni  (1907):  Dae  TtHament 
Wutiwid*uUeueT,^animlWy71:  Jeiut  und  die  Hridtn- 

QfdU  tut  GmrkiMt  Jreu  (Gattingea.  1910);  ud  BeitrOge 
>w  Prdft  hkA  drr  ffEU(Iie\en  DitJiluna  dee  Hertage  ABirithl 
■•  PriMiin  HUai^iberg,  IBIO). 

SFinA,  KARL  JOHAnn  PHILLIPP:  German 
i-uthcno  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Hanover  Aug.  1  (or 
Jair  31),  1801;  d.  at  Burgdorf  (13  m.  s.  of  Celle) 
S«iit.  2g,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Rdttingeo  (1821-24),  though  he  there  devoted 
BUR  iCteatioD  to  poetry  and  music  than  to  theol- 


ogy, as  is  shown  by  his  anonymous  SangbUchlan 
tkr  Liebefiir  Handmerkeleute  (Gottingen,  1824).  In 
1824  he  became  a  private  tutor  at  Litne,  near  Lline- 
burg,  where  true  religion  was  tor  the  first  time 
roused  within  him,  and  during  his  residence  here 
the  greater  and  better  portion  of  his  hymns  were 
composed.  From  1828  to  1830  he  was  curate  at 
Sudwaldc,  and  from  1830  to  1837  was  militajy  and 
prison  chaplain  at  Hameln,  where,  despite  ration- 
alistic opposition,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  relig- 
ious life  and  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  l^oth  ecclesias- 
tical and  military  authorities.  In  18.'i7-47  Spitta 
was  pastor  at  Wechold,  near  Hoya,  where  he  again 
succeeded  in  reviving  interest  in  religion,  as  he  also 
did  while  stationed  ae  superintendent  at  Wittingen 
(1&47-53).  At  Peine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
was  pastor  in  t853-SQ,  religious  life  was  too  dead 
for  him  to  achieve  any  great  results.  In  1859  he 
went  as  superintendent  to  Burgdorf,  but  died  sud- 
denly within  the  year. 

The  attitude  of  Spitta  was  distinctly  one  of  de- 
vout Lutheran  orthodoxy,  filled  with  deep  religious 
conviction,  but  absolutely  free  from  sectarianism 
and  fanaticism.  At  the  same  time  his  fidelity  to 
Luther's  teachings  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  calls  to  the  unionistic  congregations  of 
Barmen  (1844)  and  Elberfeld  (184S).  He  published 
anonymously  two  volumes  of  Biblitche  Andachten 
(Halle,  1836-39),  but  his  chief  fame  was  attained  by 
the  phenomenal  success  of  his  Psaller  und  Harfe  (3 
ser.,  Pima  and  Ldpaic,  1833-43,  and  in  innumer- 
able editions  since,  e.g.,  Gotha,  1890.  Halle,  1901; 
Eng.  tranal,,  by  R.  Massie,  "Lyra  Domestica,"  2 
ser.,  London,  1860-64,  and  in  part  by  Lady  E.  A. 
Durond.  "  ImiitationH  from  the  German  of  Spitta 
and  Terateegen,"  1873).  [A  large  number  of  his 
hynms  have  been  rendered  into  English ;  cf.  Julian, 
Hymruilogy.  pp.  1075-80.]  After  his  death  a  further 
collection  of  Ms  hymns  was  published  under  the  title 
Naehgdaaene  geisUiche  Lieder  (Leipaic.  1861),  and 
later  stili  his  Lieder  ana  der  J-ugeiidzeU  appeared 
(ed.  Peters,  1898).  (Wilbeuh  Nbuj:.) 

BiBLiooRAPBr:  The  ooo  biooraphy  La  by  K.  K.  HOnlml, 
IfipeiD.  ISet,  2d  Hi.,  with  aotee  by  O.  Mejer,  1SS2.  with 
which  should  be  compared  Ihe  biogruphieal  sIcBieh  ia  L. 
.'3pi(ta'a  ed.  of  the  Pealier  und  Harfe.  pp.  i.-cxxxvi.. 
Outhik.  I8D0.  Consult  further:  E.  E.  Koeh,  OeKhv^hte 
da  Kirdimlieiee.  vii.  232  iKjq..  Stuttaarl.  1872;  S.  W. 
Duffietd,  EngliJi  Hirntnt.  pp.  239-341,  149,  426,  New 
York.  1886;  W.  Nelle.  Fhilipp  SpiOa.  ein  acdenlcbaMrin, 
Berlin.  1901;  idem,.  Oaehichie  det  drulichm  eiianceliecluii 
Kirelienliidt.  2d  ed..  Hamburg,  1DD9:  oiid  Julian,  ffimn- 
o2<Wp  pp.  1075-80. 

SPITTLER,   spitlcr,    CHRISTIAH   FRIEDRICH: 

German  Lutlieran  layman  distinguished  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  missions;  b,  at  Wimsheim  (a 
village  of  Wtlrttembcrg  near  Leonberg,  8  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Apr.  12,  1782;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  8, 
1867.  After  a  brief  trial  of  the  revenue  and  admin- 
istrative service  (1796-1800),  he  was  called,  in  1801, 
to  Basel  as  assistant  in  the  Christentumsgesellschaft 
(see  CHHiHTENTDUsOEsELLscaAFT,  Dtti  Deutschb), 
where  he  kept  the  books  and  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence both  of  this  society  and  of  the  Bible  and 
tract  society  which  it  soon  established.  In  1807  all 
secretarial  work  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  received  the  official  appointment 
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to  this  poaitioD,  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder 
of  lus  life.  In  1812  he  founded  a  pubUaliuig-house 
at  BaacI,  and  in  1S.14  a  lending  library,  but  in  1S41 
be  limited  his  establislunent  to  Bibles,  tracts,  and 
the  pubhcatioa  of  the  literature  of  the  Christen- 
tum^esellachaft.  He  was  by  no  meana  a  clear  or 
eyat«matic  thinker,  and  his  work  was  characterised 
by  a  lack  of  fixed  plan  which  was  reflected  by  the 
premature  and  impracticable  nature  of  many  of  his 
projects,  yet  nearly  all  the  actlvitiea,  iostitutions, 
and  undertakings  of  the  Innere  Uission  had  in  him 
their  pioneer.  The  divendty  of  his  philanthropic  in- 
terests waa  marvelous.  During  the  war  of  1812-13 
he  labored  in  bubalf  of  all  in  distress,  n^ardlees  of 
nationality,  station,  and  creed,  and  in  the  war  of 
186G  be  made  provision  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  the  cure  of  the  sick;  while  during  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  he  cetablishcd  a  society  for 
the  moral  and  religious  betterment  of  the  Greeks 
and  a  ebort'livod  institution  for  the  training  of  a 
number  of  Greek  slaves  whom  he  ransomed,  even  as 
be  provided  an  English  school  for  the  children  of 
the  English  workmen  cngagf^i  in  tunneling  the 
Hauenstein.  In  181*2  he  eatabliahed  a  homo  tor  poor 
students  of  theology,  and  in  1830  an  institution  for 
distributing  Bibles  to  poor  children;  in  1833  be 
changed  the  Greek  institution  already  mentioned 
into  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  which  still  flourishes 
at  Riehen  near  Basel;  and  he  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  several  other  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. The  development  of  the  deaconess  system, 
like  Jewish  missions,  found  an  cnthu^ostic  advocate 
in  him,  and  to  him  was  ultimately  due  the  ^tab- 
hahment  of  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  ragged 
schools  at  Beuggen. 

Spittler  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  his  effort 
to  carry  Proteatontiam  into  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts and  unchurehed  Protestant  regions,  by  means 
of  peasants,  artisans,  and  other  laymen,  who  should 
travel  from  plac«  to  place  and  in  th^  wanderings 
spread  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  He  soon  reahaed 
that  a  certain  degree  of  training  and  orgoniiation 
was  necefisary  for  such  miaaionaries,  but  after  a 
number  of  abortive  attempt*  (including  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  of  such  laymen  about  a  day's 
journey  apart,  and  the  training  of  quasi-misaionariea 
for  Palestine),  he  was  compelled  by  the  missionary 
society  at  Basel  to  restrict  his  activities  to  the  In- 
nere idission  and  the  education  of  miaaionaries  to 
work  among  the  German  emigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Real  progress  now  began,  and  in  1854 
Spittler'a  "  Chrischona  "  founded  some  small  com- 
munities in  Sftckingen  and  Rbcinfcldcn,  while  a 
number  of  missionaries  were  even  trained  for  the 
foreign  field.  The  long-chcriahed  plan  of  sending 
missionaries  from  the  "  Chrischona  "  to  Abyasinia 
also  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realization  when  the  war 
between  England  and  Abyssinia  (1806-68)  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  all  such  plans.  While,  however,  the 
foreign  missionary  field  of  the  "  Chrischona  "  was 
practically  annihilated  at  the  time  of  Spittler'a 
death,  his  Innere  Mission  work  was  most  success- 
ful, and  has  been  most  prosperously  carried  on  to 
the  present  day.  (Wilrelm  Bornemans.) 

BiBUoaBAPHi:  Tbe  OQO  complete  biaffrapby  b  by  J,  Kober. 
BbwI,  1887,  voce  the  more  unbilious  C.  F.  SpitUt  im 


RoKintn  Mtinrr  Ztil,  Bawl.  1876.  brgaa  by  Spittler't 
adopted  dnuBhter.  reAehed  oaly  tbe  eod  oi  vol.  i..  00m- 
loc  down  to  1812.  Coniull  lurthei^  T.  Jlcer.  Jakob  lud- 
irw  JOeer,  «n  Ltbcnibild.  BbmI,  ISB8;  W.  Bulom.  Of 
tchicfiie  deM  Putumiu  in  dm  nchtmteriKh&i  re/ornarten 
Kittlutt,  pp.  4a3-£04,  CoastuoB,  1901. 

SPITTLER,    LODWIG   TIMOTHEnS:     German 

Protestant  church  historian;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Nov. 
11,  1752;  d.  there  Har.  14,  1810.  He  early  devd- 
oped  a  marked  interest  in  history,  and  the  main 
subjects  of  hia  study  at  TQbingen  (1771-75)  were 
philosophy  and  chureh  history.  Hia  pubhcations 
while  lecturer  at  TQbingen  (1777-79)  included  his 
Krititehe  Unttrsachung  da  aechiigtten  Laodicdiachea 
Canons  (Bremen,  1777)  and  the  anonymous  G«- 
tdddtte  dea  karumiuhen  Rtchts  bia  attf  die  Zeiten  det 
/aUehen  leidora  (Halle,  1778),  the  latter  winning 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  chureh  history 
and  the  history  of  dogma  at  GSttingen  in  1779. 
Here  his  lectures  developed  into  his  OnindrUs  der 
GeKhidUe  der  ehrUUichm  Kirche  (Gfittingem,  1782). 
a  work  long  much  admired,  being  both  somewhat 
popular  in  tone  and  decidedly  rationalistic.  To 
chureh  history  Spittler  also  contributed,  anrang 
other  works,  his  De  uJu  Uxtus  AUxandrim  apud 
Jotephum  (GOttingen,  1779) ;  Geachietitt  dtt  Ktidu 
im  Abendmahl  (Lemgo,  1780);  and  Von  der  ehemal- 
igert  Zinabarkeit  der  nordtscAen  Reithe  an  den  rUmi-- 
schen  Stuhi  (Hano^■er,  1797),  as  well  as  his  Voriea- 
wigen  Sber  die  Gesckichte  dee  Kirchenrechlt,  and 
Uebo'  die  Gesckichle  dee  MBndUume  (both  in  his 
SimmSiche  Werke,  i.);  VorUmngen  fiber  die  Ge- 
tckiebU  dea  Papattuma  {ed.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Hei- 
delberg, 1826);  GeachichU  der  KreuizUge  (ed.  C. 
MoUer,  Hamburg,  1827);  and  GeaehitJiie  der  Hier- 
archie  wm  Oregor  VII.  bia  auf  die  ZeUen  der  Re/or- 
maiioH  (ed.  C.  Mailer,  1828). 

In  1782  Spittler  began  to  lecture  on  general  his- 
tory, and  in  1784  he  ceased  all  courses  on  church 
history,  so  that  his  writings  were  henceforth  prac- 
tically restricted  to  secular  history,  political  econ- 
omy, and  statistics.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  of  tbe  G5ttingen  professors, 
although  his  poUtical  attitude  caused  the  king  to  re- 
gard him  with  little  favor.  In  1797  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Duke  Frederick  Eugene  of  WQrttem- 
bcrg  to  return  to  bis  native  city  as  a  privy  councilor, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  hia  patron  was  almost  fatal 
to  his  plans,  and  though  be  was  created  a  baron  in 
1806,  and  made  minister  of  state,  curator  of  Uie 
University  of  Tubingen,  etc.,  his  real  influence  wm 
scanty,  nor  could  his  new  honors  compensate  for  the 
days  at  Giittingen.  The  Sdmmlliche  Werke  ai  Spit- 
tier  were  edited  in  fifteen  volumes  by  K.  WAchter 
(Stuttgart,  1827-37;  tbe  vols,  of  chief  interest  for 
the  theologian  ore  i.~ii.  and  viii.-x,). 

(N.  BoifWExacH.) 

Bibliooupht:  Q.  J.  PUock.  VAtr  Spittltr  aJi  ButarOer. 
GetlineeD.  I8U;  K.  L.  van  Woltmoiui.  Wrrke.  xii.  3tl 
sqq..  Berlio,  1S21:  A.  H.  L.  Heenn.  ailtoritdu  Wtrlet. 
vi,  51B  »qq.,  15  vo1b„  GSttingen,  1821-28;  D.  F.  StrauH, 
Kldne  ScAriHrH.  pp.  68  sqq..  Leipair.  1802;  O.  Wmita, 
G^rttiaem  Pratt—orm.  pp.  24S  »qq..  Goth*.  1872;  F.  X. 
von  Wc«ele.  aachirhu  der  ifnilachm  ffutoriaerapfiu.  pp. 
872  sqq.,  Muuioh,  1836;  ADB,  znv.  212  gqq. 

SPOILS,  RIGHT  OF  (/tut  apolii):  The  claim  of  the 
Church,  the  clergy,  or  secular  rulers  to  a  share  in 
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the  eotates  of  deceased  ecclesiastics.    The  Churcb 
pereuteatly  adhered  to  the  Roman  law  until  late  io 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  made  od  excep- 
lb»  CUim  tion  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  property, 
of  the      which  in  the  Roman  code  had  been 
Church,     developed   with  a  rigid  cooaiatcncy. 
When,  nt  least  in  later  times,  burial 
tu  refused  to  laymen  who  had  bequeathed  noth- 
ing to  the  Church  (cf.  E.  Friedberg,  Definium  infer 
Kctmatn  rt  cimtatem  rrgundorum  judicio,  p.  187, 
Leipsc,  1861),  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Church  con- 
■dered  iteeU  heir  of  the  clergy  and  aa  mother  as- 
i  tbe  heritage  of  her  own  children,  the  priesta. 
to  the  older  church  laws  the  right  of 
8  to  dispoee  of  their  posseasionB  was  not 
;  but  bidiopa  were  early  required  to  make 
I;  ahd  they  were  subject  to  penalty  if  they  did 
'    iwt  devise  in  favor  of  the  Church  or  of  blood-rela- 
Theodoaiua  U.   (40S-150)   awarded  to  the 
Quuch  all  ponactmionB  of  eccleaiastjcs  which  had 
not  been  disposed  of  by  will.    In  course  of  time  the 
ot^gatjon  to  make  a  will  was  extended  from  the 
pa  to  all  holdere  of  benefices.    But  strong  ob- 
•  continually  met  the  desire  of  the  Church  to 
'e  heir  of  clerical  possessions.    Ecolesias- 
irded  church  ordinances  and  seised  the 
a  of  deceased  coUeuguea.     Various  coun- 
i  synods  condemned  the  right  of  spwils  and 
>  punishments,  but  without  avail. 
JmeB  did  not  wait  for  the  death  of 
a,  and  the  right  of  spcnls  whs  extended  even 
e  of  the  pope.    To  do  away  with  these 
L  Charlemagne  appointed   aconomi   for   the 
bation  of  church  po^essions,  but  without 
A  capitulary  of  Charica  the  Bold  issued  in 
a  to  have  been  more  successful. 

10  tried  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  estates 
d  churchmen.  As  long  as  the  clergy  Uved 
Roman  law,  their  right  to  dispose  of 
/  by  will  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Stale;  but  when  they  were  subjected 
Cbimi  of  to  the  law  of  the  country,  they  could 
SccuUr  make  their  wills  only  under  the  some 
Kolen.  restrictions  as  laymen.  If  they  left 
no  will,  their  property  did  not  go  to 
llidr  td&tiVGa  or  to  the  Church,  but  the  manor- 
lDnli,Utertheuhurcb-patrons.  claimed  it;  and  after 
pRdoick  I.,  the  German  kings  claimed  the  estates 
of  the  bishops.  It  ia  true,  Frederick  I.  threatened 
with  severe  punishment  all  those  who  tried  to  cup- 
tail  the  liberty  of  eccleaiasticB  in  making  a  will,  but 
Dciiber  be  nor  his  successors  regarded  their  own 
!iwi  tad  promises.  Even  after  the  emperors  had 
noDunced  the  right  of  spoils,  it  was  maintained  by 
tbc  German  princes.  Conditjona  were  not  differ- 
ent in  England,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  France.  The 
nght  of  spoils  was  practised  in  France  especially. 
Tie  Church  there  complained  that  the  rulers  dc~ 
lijvd  to  fill  einscopal  seats  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
mrnucB  so  much  the  longer.  Gradually  the  same 
>int  SbuUd  anew  within  the  Church  itself.  Ab- 
tiJiiliiiiM«l  the  poasesdons  of  priors  and  r^;ulars; 
■Haia  the  eetntes  of  their  canons,  priests,  and  other 
Aqj,  even  the  estate  of  whole  churches;  priors 
nd  (^pt«tB  the  estate  of  bishops;  and  all  this  in 
^  of  the  continued  prohibitions  of  councils  and 


popes.  The  liberty  of  making  wills,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  State  to  ecclesiastics,  was  now  re- 
stricted anew  by  the  bishops.  And  even  after  it 
had  been  granted  again,  there  still  remained  of  the 
right  of  spoils  the  Ferla  (fourth  of  a  mark),  which 
the  clergy  bad  to  leave  to  the  bishop  and  this  was 
customary  in  some  German  states  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century  (cf.  E.  Friedberg,  Ktrchenrechl, 
p.  562,  Leipsic,  1903). 

Even  the  popes,  who  had  so  zealously  opposed 
the  robbery  of  churches,  claimed  the  right  for  which 
they  had  envied  the  bishops.  In  France  the  kings 
shared  with  the  pope  the  spoil  of  churches  and  eccle- 

Mastics.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Uni- 

The  Claim    versity  of  Paris  denounced  such  abuses. 

of  the       The  leodera   of   the   protesting   party 

Popes,      were  thrown  into  prison,  and  fear  and 

terror  led  others  to  keep  silence.  But 
when  the  consequences  of  these  abuses  clearly 
showed  themselves,  when  bishops  were  regarded  as 
the  worst  debtors  since  their  estates  offered  no  se- 
curity to  creditors,  Charles  VI.  ordered,  in  1385, 
the  abolishment  of  the  papal  right  of  spoils  for 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  After  a  few  years,  how- 
ever,  the  Council  of  Constance  was  forced  to  oppose 
the  same  abuses,  also  in  vain;  but  in  France  at  least 
the  retntroduction  of  the  right  of  spoils  failed, 
oiving  to  the  rigid  opposition  of  the  French  kings. 
In  1643  Louis  XI.  repeated  the  ordinancea  of 
Charles  VI.  and  emphasized  his  edict  by  threats 
of  severe  punishment.  But  even  the  reaiatance  of 
secular  princes,  which  found  the  willing  support  of 
the  Church,  did  not  induce  the  popee  to  deprive  the 
apostolic  treasury  of  the  lucrative  spoils.  As  late 
as  1560  Pius  IV.  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  make  a 
will  without  the  permission  of  the  apostolic  seat, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  future  donations  in- 
valid, while  Pius  V.  (1567)  and  Gregory  XIII.  (1577) 
reasserted  the  old  claims.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
those  were  the  last  phenomena  on  a  large  scale  of  an 
abuse  that  had  been  practised  for  centuries  by  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics  with  equal  rapacity,  which 
abuse  in  Italy  even  yet  has  not  been  abolished. 

(E.  FRIEDBBHOt) 

Bihuoobapby:  L.  ThamHssia.  VeCui  tl  nova  accleirin  iJtt- 
ciplina.  til.,  ii..  chaps.  £1-57;  ZriUchri/t  far  PhilanopliiM 
tmd  kalJial-uiche  Thtoloaie.  pallB  23-25:  S.  Eucenbdln, 
BlaatitAm  da  KItrui  in  MiOtlallir.  i.  167  aqq.,  Beriin. 
1S39:   A.  Friodbeiv,  De  finium  inter  ecclttiam  d  civilaUm 

beet.  Lihrbvch  da  .  .  .  KirchmrechU.  i  170,  Leipiic, 
1003  (luefiil  for  roTereaCES  to  luts  UletBturel;  KL.  li. 
a£7-mi. 

SPOHDABUS,  spon-da'nus,  HEHRICUS  (HEIIRI 
DE  SPOHDE):  French  Roman  Catholic  convert, 
church  historian  and  bishop  of  Pamicrs;  b.  at 
Haulfion  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Pau),  Gascony.  Jan.  6,  1568; 
d.  at  Toulouse  May  18,  1643.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  Reformed  faith  and  studied  at  the  College  at 
OrtheE  and  the  Academy  of  Gene\'a.  He  practised 
law  at  Tours  and  won  such  distinction  that  Henry 
IV.  appointed  him  matlre  des  reqtiSUs  for  Navarre. 
On  Sept.  21.  1595,  he  renounced  the  Reformed 
tenets,  and  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Jacques  Davy  du  Perron  (q.v.)  he  obtained  a 
canonry.  In  1600  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Cicsar  Baronius  (q-v.),  whoee 
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Annatea  he  conttDUcd  to  1622,  and  was  there  or- 
dained priest  on  Mur.  7,  1G06.  Spondanus  remained 
at  Rome  until  1636,  nheo  Louis  XIII.  nondnated 
him  bishop  of  Pamiers,  in  which  capacity  he  mani- 
fested the  utmost  diligence  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  In  16.19  faiUng  health  obliged  him  to  reeign 
his  see,  and,  after  devoting  himself  to  literary  labors 
at  Paris,  he  finally  retircl  to  Toulouse.  His  wri- 
tings were  as  follows:  Dlfence  de  la  dtdaTotion  du 
aieur  de  Sponde  par  Henry  de  Sponde  ion  frhe  coiitre 
Us  cavMilioni  des  ntinUlrea  Bonnet  ft  Souit  (Bor- 
deaux, 1597);  Let  Cimtiiires  taerex  115SS;  Lat.  ed., 
much  enlarged,  Puris.  1638);  Annalfs  ecdtsiastici 
Cardinalit  BaTonii  in  epitomcn  redacti  (Paris,  1612} ; 
Annalei  mrri  a  mundi  erealione  ad  ejuadem  redemp- 
tionem  (1637);  and  Anrudium  Baronii  eofiHnuatio 
ab  anno  11B7  ad  annum  I6SS  (1639). 

(ECQEN    LaCHENMANN.) 
BmuooftAPBT:  Tbere  In  n  biogrsphy  by  P.  Fruon  prefixed 

also^  E.Bud  t.  Hue,  IJi  Frttnct  pmalaiile.  ix.  3ia.  P>iu, 
ISSD:    LidilcQboTxer.  ESR,  B.  093-604. 

SPORTS,  BOOK  OF:  A  royal  proclamation  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Morton  for  Jamea  I.,  issued  by  that 
king  in  1618;  republished  by  Charles  I.,  under  the 
direction  of  Laud,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 
Its  object  was  to  encourage  those  people  who  had 
attended  divine  service  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
Sunday  after  evening  prayers  in  such  "  lanful  rec- 
reation "  OS  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  May 
games,  Whitsun  ales,  Morris  dances,  and  setting  of 
May-poles.  The  proclamation  was  aimed  at  the 
Puritans,  and  Charles  required  it  to  be  read  in  every 
parish  church.  The  majority  of  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters refused  to  obey,  and  some  were  in  consequence 
Huapended.  See  PrRiTANS,  PirRTTANiaii,  {  13. 
BiBUoG&APBt:   D.  WiUdoB,  Conrilia  Uaoiu*  Britamia.  iv. 

483.  London.  1737:  W.  Benbua,  DictionaTii  o/  Briieiim. 

pp.  089-990,  ib.  1887;   W.  H.  Hutloo.  Tht  EnoHth  CAurrA 

lIBtS-nU),  pp.  107-108.  ib.  1003. 

SPOTTISWOOD,  spot'ia-wiid  (SPOTTISWOODE, 
SPOTISWOOD,  SPOTSWOOD),  JOHH:  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow:  b.  at  Mid-Calder  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Edin- 
burgh) 1565;  d.  in  London  Nov.  26,  1039.  He 
studied  at  Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1581);  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  pastor  at  Calder,  in  15S3.  when 
only  eighteen;  in  1601  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Lennox  as  chaplain  in  his  embassy  to  France,  and 
in  1603  went  n-ith  James  VI.  to  England;  in  1603 
was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1605 
privy-councilor  for  Scotland ;  was  transferred  to  St, 
Andrews  in  1615,  so  that  be  became  primate  and 
metropolitan;  on  June  18,  1633,  crowned  Chariee 
I.  at  Holyrood;  and  in  1635  was  made  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  liturgy  into  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but,  seeing  that  it  was  inevitable,  he  resolved  to 
further  the  royal  nishes.  and  pereonally  led  the 
movement.  0«ing  to  the  opposition  offered  he 
tried  to  modify  tbc  policy  of  the  king,  but  in  1638 
the  coVEnant  was  signed,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
move to  Newcastle  for  his  safety,  and  in  1639  went 
to  London,  where  he  died.  He  wrot«  The  History 
BfUieCkurrh  o/SaOtand  {tOS-ISes)  (London.  1655; 
beat  ed.,  3  vols.,  with  life  at  the  uilhor,  Edinbui^ 
1817-51). 


^  life  o[  t 


9  tha 


origiiu]  ed.  ol  Tin  Hittorg.  nod  saather  (by  M.  Ruaaeui 
U,  the  Ediaburgh  ed..  ut  nip.  Connilt  further:  J.  F.  8. 
OordoD,  Stotithnmiam.  i.  300-010,  GIuwoo.  1867;  DNB, 
liii.41Z-l]S;  snd  the  literature  on  the  CSiureh  of  Seotlwut 
(ivec  under  Pbesbttibunb. 

SPRAGUE,  sprfg,  WILLIAM  BDELL:  American 
Presbyterian,  pulpit  orator,  and  biographer;  b.  in 
Andover,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795;  d.  at  Fiu^iing,  N,  Y., 
May  7,  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1815  (A.M.,  1819);  was  private  tutor  for  about 
a  year;  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1S19;  and  was  immediately  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  a«  a  colleague  of  Joseph  Lathrop;  on 
the  death  of  I^throp,  Sprague  was  left  sole  pastor, 
1820-29;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  1829-69;  be  then  removed  to 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 

Sprague  attained  very  high  eminence  as  a.  preacba 
and  speaker,  and  was  besides  a  voluminous  author. 
More  than  150  of  his  sermons  and  occasional  dis* 
courses  were  published  by  request.  He  published 
more  than  a  dozen  other  separate  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Letter*  /nm  Europe  in 
I8i8  (New  York,  1828);  Lectures  on  Revivaia  oj 
Religion;  with  an  introductory  E»»ay  by  L.  Wood* 
(18.12);  Life  of  Rev,  Dr.  E.  D.  Ortffin  (1838);  TIta 
Life  of  Timothy  Dwight  (1844);  Aidt  to  Early  Re- 
ligion (1S4T);  Worda  to  a  Voung  Man'i  Corucienee 
(I84S);  Visits  to  EuropeanCeMmtiet  {1865);  Mem- 
oirs of.  .  .  J.  MeDoweU,  D.D.,  and  ...  W.  Mo- 
Z>ou«U(lS64);  Life  of  Jedidiak  Morse,  DJ>.  {\«2A:). 

The  great  literary  work  of  his  life  was  the  Ati- 
niAe  of  the  Ameriean  Pulpit:  Noti«»  of  American 
Clergymen  Ut  I8S5  (vols,  i.-ii.,  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationalists,  iii,-iv.,  Presbyterians,  v.,  Epiacopa.- 
lians,  vi.,  Baptist«,  vii.,  Methodists,  viii..  Unitarians, 
tr.,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Associate,  Associate  Re- 
formed, and  Reformed  Presbyterians;  9  vols., 
1858-61).  The  manuscript  of  the  tenth  and  con- 
cluding volume  was  completed  for  publication  be- 
fore his  death;  it  included  Quakers,  German  Re- 
formed, Moranans,  Cumberland  PresbyteriaiiB, 
Freewill    Baptists,    Swedenborgians,    and    Univer- 

SPRBCHER,  sprek'er,  SAMUEL:  Lutheran  (Gen- 
eral Synod);  b.  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  28, 
1810;  d.  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  10,  1896.  He 
studied  at  Peimsylvania  CoUe^  and  Theolc^csl 
Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1830-36;  was  pastor 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Hartinsburg,  Va.,  and  Cbam- 
berebutg.  Pa.,  1836-49;  president  of  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  O.,  1849-74;  and  from  1874 
was  professor  of  systematic  tbcology  there.  He 
was  the  author  of  Groundwork  of  a  System  of  Bvark- 
gduxd  Lutheran  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1879). 
BiBUoauFBT:  T.  Q.  BeU.  Partnttvt  of  Ou  Lift  of  Simmi 

St/rtdUT.  Philaddpfaia,  1907. 

5PREHG,  SAMUEL  PETER:  Evangelical  As- 
sociation; b.  in  Clinton  Ton*nship,0„  Feb.  II,  1853. 
He  was  educated  at  Northwestern  College,  Naper- 
ville,  m.  (A.B.  1875),  and,  after  holding  various 
pastorates  in  his  denomination  and  being  presiding 
elder  from  1875  to  1887,  n-as  elected,  in  the  latter 
year,  editor  of  The  Evangeiieal  Messenger,  the  offi- 
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aal  o^ati  of  tjie  Evuigelicul  Aasoctation,  a  position 
»hjcb  be  still  retains.  He  was  likewise  president 
fi  \he  Miaaionajy  Society  of  the  EvangelicoJ  Aaso- 
rulioti  in  IS&t-95  and  secretary  of  the  same  body 
a  1904-07.  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  rc- 
iw  the  discipline  of  his  denomination  in  1895-60, 
■hilc  be  has  also  been  book  editor  since  1S87,  and 
pnadent  of  the  Young  People's  Alliance  of  the 
EtMigeliral  AKOciation  since  1895,  In  theology  he 
is  "  u)  Anniniaii  of  the  Eviuigelical  type,"  and  has 
wDtleo  Raffa  oj  Light  on  the  Highway  to  Succeas 
(dtvrland,  O.,  1S85];  Life  and  Labori  of  Binlmp 
Jika  Seyben  (1888) ;  History  of  the  Evangelical  As- 
matien  (New  York.  1894);  and  The  Sinner  and 
kit  Saviour:  or,  The  Way  of  Stdvation  made  Plain 
(Oerdand,  1906). 

SPRUTG,  GASDIKER;  American  Presbyterian; 
b-  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785;  d.  in 
Nnr  York  Aug.  18,  1873.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  1805;  taught  in  Bermuda,  180&-07; 
was  adi&itted  to  the  bar,  1808;  abandoned  law  for 
tbeotogy.  and  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
aaiy.  1809-10;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Brick 
(Pre*yterian)  Chureh,  Aug.  8,  1810,  and  held  the 
paatMm  till  Mb  death.  The  fiist  four  years  of  his 
e  yeara  of  steady,  quiet  gron'th,  but 
ISU  to  1834  there  were  frequent  revivals.  He 
took  port  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 

1(1816),  American  Tract  Society  (1825),  and 
B  Home  Hiasionory  Society  (1826),  His 
rtion  first  met  in  Beekman  Street,  but  in 
moved  to  Fiffii  Avenue  and  Thirty-mxth 
After  1861  he  had  a  colleague.  His  minis- 
remarkable  both  for  length  and  power.  His 
1  publications  were  Eteoya  on  the  Dixtin' 
■  TroO*  of  Chrislian  Clutraeter  (New  York, 
IS13);  MetnoiTs  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  MiUa,  Late  Mie- 
B0iH7|r  to  lAe  Smtthireilem  Section  of  the  United 
Stale*  (1820);  An  Appeal  to  Ihe  Cititena  of  New 
York,  on  Behalf  of  the  ChrisHan  Sabbath  (1823);  The 
AMntetion  of  the  Cross;  designed  to  iUuatrate  ihe  lead- 
in)  J>vUu,  Obligationt.  and  Hope*  of  Cliriiitianity 
(IMS);  The  Bible  not  of  Man;  or,  the  Argument  for 
Ikt  dixine  Ori^n  of  Ihe  tarred  Scriptures,  drawn  from 
lAe  S<Tipturea  themidves  (1847);  First  Things.  A 
Stria  of  Ledum  on  Ihe  great  Facta  and  moral  Lea- 
lonafirarrvtoled  to  Mankind  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1851); 
The  First  Womnn  (1852);  Pidpii  Ministrations;  or, 
Sabbotk  Readings.  A  Series  of  Disamrses  on  Chris- 
tian Dottrine  and  Duly  (18ft4):  Personal  Reminia- 
atia  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring  (2 
wis,  1866);  and  occadonal  sermons  and  collections 
cf  ^ajBaoa. 

Bnuosursi:  BMutea  his  Pa-mmal  RrminUcaier:  ut  >up„ 
vonll  lh(  Urmarial  Ditcourte  of  J.  O.  M  umy ,  New  York, 
Wni  hkI  8.  Knnpp.  tjfl.  nf  Uc  Brick  PretbiKcrian 
fWrt,  ».  v.,  Nmr  York.  19U9. 

SPRIHG,  SAMUEL:  American  theologian;  b. 
It  Sorthbridge,  Maas..  Feb.  27,  1746;  d.  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Mar.  4,  1819.  He  graduated  at 
^vintoa  College  in  1771;  studied  theology  under 
Jofan  Wiiherepoon,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hop- 
kiw.  ud  Stephen  West  (qqv.).  In  1775  he  be- 
'xBe  B  chaplain  in  the  continental  army,  joining  a 
t^usteer  corps  under  Benedict  Arnold,  with  which 


he  marched  to  Quebec,  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  Aug.  6,  1777,  and  became  paator  of  the 
Second  Congr^alional  Church  at  Newburyport, 
Mass,,  wiiich  he  served  for  over  forty-one  years. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  a  powerfiJ  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  theolopcal  education,  culminating 
in  the  founding  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  organlxutioa  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  an 
editor  of  The  Massachmietts  Missionary  Magazine. 
His  most  memorable  theological  treatises  are:  Dia- 
logue  on  the  Nature  of  Duty  (1784);  anil  Moral  Di»- 
quisitions  and  Stridures  on  the  Rev.  Dacid  Tappan'a 
Lecturea  (2d  ed,,  1815), 
Bibuckibipht:    W,   B.  Sprague.  Anna!*  of  iht  American 

PuijKf.ii.  85-89,  New  York.  JSBO;  W,  WBlkerin  .4mmMB 

Chuitli  HiUoru  Srritt,  iii.  323,  332.  34S-351.  lb,   1894; 

idom.  Tm  A'cfv  ftnelarid  Leaders,  p&nim,  ib.  1001;   A.  &. 

Dunning,  ConffreoaiioniditU  in  Amenta,  pp.  386-288,  ib. 

1894, 

SPRinZL,  Bprin'al,  JOSEF;  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Linz  (100  m.  w.  of  Vienna),  Austria,  Mar,  9, 

1839;  d,  at  Prague  Nov.  8,  1898,  He  studied  in  tbe 
priests'  seminary  at  Linz,  1857-61;  was  ordained 
priest,  1861;  studied  in  the  priesta"  institute  at 
Vienna,  1861-64;  became  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Lins  Seminary,  1864;  professor  of  dogmatics 
at  Salzburg  University,  1875;  ordinary  professor 
of  the  same  at  Prague,  1881;  spiritual  councilor  to 
the  bishop  of  Lin2  Feb.  23,  1873,  and  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Salzburg  Jan,  28,  1880,  He  published  Die 
idlkaiholische  Bewegung  im  Lichte  des  kalholischen 
Glaubena  {Linz,  1872);  Handbuch  der  Fundamenlal- 
theologie  (Vienna,  1870);  Die  Theologie  der  apos- 
tolischen  VOIer  (1880);  Compendium  . 
theologta  dagmatica  in  uaum  prielectionu 
carum  concinmtnm  (1882). 

SPROULL,  spraul,  THOHAS:  Reformed  Presby- 
terian (Old  School);  b.  near  Freeport,  Pa.,  Sept. 
15,  1803;  d.  in  Pittsbui^,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1893.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  1829;  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Allegheny 
and  PitUbuig,  1834-68;  professor  In  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1838- 
1840;  in  the  united  Eastern  and  Western  Semi- 
naries, 1840-45;  again  from  1856;  and  professor 
emeritus  from  1875.  He  edited  Tfte  flf/ormed  Pres- 
byterian,  1855-62,  and  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
and  Covenanter,  1863-74,  both  published  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  Besides  sermons,  he  wrol«  Pretections  on 
Theology  (Pittsburg,  1882). 

SPURGEOR,  spOT'jun,  CHARLES  HADDOR; 

English  Baptist;  b.  at  Kelvedoii  (40  m.  n.e.  of 
Loudon),  Essex,  June  10,  1834;  d.  at  Mentone  (13 
m.  n.e.  of  Nice),  France,  Jan.  31,  1892.  His  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  Independent  ministers. 
From  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen  he  was  educated  in 
a  Bchool  at  Colchester;  he  spent  a  few  months  in 
an  agricultural  college  at  Maidstone  in  1842;  and 
in  1819  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket, 
kept  by  a  Baptist.  As  a  youth  he  was  subject  to 
itmer  restlessness  and  conflict  and  dated  his  con- 
version from  Dec.  0, 1850,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Primi- 
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tive  Methodists  in  Colchester,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  deeply  stirred  and  greatly  relieved  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  layman  on  laa.  xlv.  22.  However, 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  brought  further  mis- 
givings and  he  was  not  content  until  he  was  im- 
mersed. This  took  place  in  the  Laik  at  Tsleham 
May  3,  1851,  and  he  then  imited  with  the  Baptist 
communion.  In  1851  he  became  usher  in  a  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  lay  preachers'  asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  Baptist  church  meet- 
ing in  St.  Andrews  Street,  Cambridge.  Forced  by 
circumstance  he  preached  unprepared  his  first  ser- 
mon in  a  cottage  at  Teversham  near  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  gifts  were  recQgnixed  at 
once  and  his  fame  spread.  He  preached  in  chapels, 
cottages,  or  in  the  open  air  in  as  many  as  thirteen 
stations  in  the  villages  surrounding  Cambridge,  and 
this  after  his  school  duties  for  the  day  were  past. 
In  1852  he  became  pastor  of  the  small  Baptist 
church  at  Waterbeach,  and  in  1854,  after  preach- 
ing three  months  on  probation,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  New  PariL  Street  Church,  South- 
wark,  London.  Only  100  persons  attended  his  first 
service;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  chapel 
had  to  be  enlaiged,  and  he  preached  in  Elxeter  Hall 
during  the  alterations.  When  the  enlaiged  chapel 
was  opened  it  proved  at  once  too  small,  and  a  great 
tabernacle  was  projected.  Meanwhile,  in  1856, 
Spurgeon  preached  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  music- 
hall  to  congregations  which  numbered  10,000  peo- 
ple; and  at  twenty-two  he  was  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  day.  In  1861  the  Metropolitan  Tem- 
ple, seating  6,000,  was  opened  and  there  he  min- 
istered until  his  death,  retaining  his  popularity  and 
power  as  a  preacher  to  the  end. 

Beside  preaching,  other  enterprises  made  their 
demand  upon  his  energy.  In  1855  he  accepted  his 
first  student  for  the  ministry;  soon  a  class  assem- 
bled in  his  house  every  week  for  instruction  in  the- 
ology, pastoral  duties,  and  other  practical  matters. 
This  work  was  assigned  mainly  to  a  tutor.  Out  of 
it  grew  the  Pastors'  College,  located  first  in  his  house; 
under  the  Tabernacle,  1861-74;  and,  after  1874,  in 
the  New  College  buildings.  The  local  mission  work 
of  these  students  in  the  slums  formed  the  nuclei  of 
new  Sunday-schools  and  churches,  a  circle  of  which 
banded  around  the  central  church.  Its  internal 
needs  were  provided  by  a  number  of  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations. Spurgeon  was  president  of  a  society  for 
the  dissemination  of  Bibles  and  tracts  employing 
the  service  of  ninety  colporteurs.  The  Stockwell 
Orphanage  was  incorporated  in  1867  with  an  en- 
dowment of  £20,000  given  by  Mrs.  Hillyard.  It 
grew  to  a  group  of  twelve  houses  and  aoconmiodated 
500  children. 

The  figure  of  Spurgeon  was  a  composite  one. 
Methodist  by  conversion.  Baptist  by  profession,  he 
was  fundamentally  Calvinistic  by  descent  and  is 
sometimes  called  "  the  last  of  the  Puritans."  He 
was  minded  to  carry  his  obduracy  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disunion  among  the  churches.  In  1864  he 
invited  a  oontroverqy  with  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  ChuToh  of  En^^and  by  a  powerful  sermon.  Bap- 
HmmiU  RtgeneraHon,  a  doctrine  which  he  opposed; 
^'MMMX)  eopies  were  sold,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
*tMi  fai  reply,  the  most  important  was  by  a  Bi^ 


tist,  B.  W.  Noel,  Evangdiad  Clergy  Defended  (1864), 
in  which  Spurgeon  was  censured  for  introducing 
needless  divisions  among  men  of  like  faith.  He, 
however,  ended  by  withdrawing  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  He  also  watched  with  misgivings 
the  growth  among  Baptists  of  what  seemed  to  him 
indifference  to  orthodoxy,  deploring  that  not  enou^ 
stress  was  laid  on  Christ's  divine  nature.  He  op- 
posed what  he  called  the  "  down-grade  "  movement 
of  Biblical  criticism;  and,  not  being  able  to  win  the 
Baptist  Union  to  his  view,  he  withdrew  in  1887, 
remaining  independent  until  the  end  of  his  life,  al- 
though still  a  stanch  Baptist.  Personally  unam- 
bitious and  unselfish,  industrious  in  his  exacting 
parish  service  and  incessant  Biblical  study,  human 
in  sympathy  and  sane  on  social  questions,  demo- 
cratic in  temperament,  he  was  ever  sealous  in  the 
gospel  of  grace  and  redemption,  and  fearless  in  de» 
nouncing  evil  and  upholding  what  he  deemed  true 
and  right.  As  a  preacher  his  eariy  success  was  due 
to  the  sensation  of  his  youth,  his  spontaneous  humor, 
the  fervor  of  his  appeals  to  the  conscience,  but  most- 
ly to  his  natural  gift  of  oratory.  With  a  clear  sym- 
pathetic voice  and  easy  gesture,  he  knew  how  rnost 
effectively  to  present  his  appeal  for  salvation,  pro- 
jected from  a  shrewd  conmient  on  contemporary 
life  and  sustained  upon  his  characteristic  expositcny 
treatment  of  Scripture  derived  from  the  old  Puritan 
divines.  He  was  in  later  life  a  great  sufferer  from 
gout,  and  frequently  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
pulpit. 

The  results  of  Spurgeon's  literary  labors  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  He  conducted  The  Sword 
and  the  Trowel^  a  monthly  church  magarine;  and 
published  ixMre  than  1,900  sermons,  including,  from 
1855,  a  sermon  every  week,  contained  in  The  Metro-' 
poUtan  Tabemade  Pxdpii,  continued  after  his  death 
(49  vols.,  London,  1856-1904).  Other  works  were. 
The  Saint  and  his  Savior  (London,  1857);  Morn- 
ing by  Morning;  or  Daily  Readings  for  the  FamUy 
or  the  Closet  (1866);  Evening  by  Evening  (1868); 
John  Ploughman's  Talk  (1869);  and  John  Plough- 
man's Pictures  (1880).  Famous  also  is  Our  Own 
.Hymn  Book,  with  paraphrases  of  Psalms  (1866). 
His  most  important  work  was  The  Treasury  of  David, 
an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Psalms  (7  vols.,  1870- 
1885).  In  view  of  his  own  lack  of  higher  training, 
he  was  dependent  in  Biblical  work  upon  the  research 
of  his  assistants  for  scientifical  material  and  on  the 
Puritan  divines  for  method  and  point  of  view;  and 
his  commentaries  are  practical  and  homiletical 
rather  than  scientific.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
completed  The  Gospd  of  the  Kingdom^  a  popular 
exposition  of  Matthew  (1893). 


BiBUooRAPHT;  BesideB  Spurgeon's  Autcbiography,  d 
jfxUd  from  hia  Diary,  LtUer;  Record*,  by  hia  Wife  omdMe 
Secretary,  4  vols.,  London,  1897-1000,  there  are  bSosm- 
phies  by;  Q.  H.  Pike,  new  ed.,  Lcmdon,  1887 i  R.  H. 
GonweU,  Philadelphia,  1892;  J.  D.  Fulton,  Chicaco,  18BS; 
Q.  G.  Lorimer,  Boston.  1892;  R.  Shindler,  From  As 
UaKa'e  DeA  to  the  Tabernade  Pvlpit,  New  Yoik.  18BS, 
H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia.  1892;  J.  J.  Ellis,  new  ed.. 
London.  1902;  C.  Ray.  ib.  1903,  cf.  the  same  authoi's 
A  Marveloue  Miniatry,  ib.  1905.  Consult  further:  J. 
Fenumdes,  Nonconhrmiiy  in  Southtoark,  London,  1881; 
W.  '^lliams.  Permmal  Remimeeencee  of  CharUa  Haddm 
Sjmnfeon,  New  York.  1895;  W.  M.  Higgs,  The  Spufgem 
FamiOt/,  London,  1900. 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SPnSGSOIT,  THOMAS:  Eoglish  Baptist;  b.  in 
LoQdoQ  Sept.  20,  1356.  Aftfr  Htudying  at  the  Pas- 
lot'a  Collc^  al  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Lon- 
don, aa  well  aa  in  South  Kcnaingtflc,  lie  visited  Aub- 
iralia  and  Tasnianta  in  1877  and  again  in  1876,  and 
from  1881  to  1SS9  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Aucldaud,  New  Zealand.  He  was  then  an  evan- 
Hi£t  of  the  New  Zealand  Baptist  Union  until  1893, 
■ben  be  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Haddon 
Spargeoo  (q.v.),  as  minister  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tibemacle-  Be  resigned  this  position  in  1908,  in 
omi9c<]uenc«  of  ill-health,  and  has  since  been  presi- 
dent  of  Pastor's  College  and  of  Stwkwcll  Orphan- 
s' London.  Besides  a  volume  of  poems,  Scarlet 
~  '■  arid  BiU  of  Blue  (London,  18B2},  he  baa 
d  several  coUectioDS  of  sermons:  TheGotpel 
•of  God  (1884),  Dmim  to  the  Sea  (1895), 
OM  (1897),  God  Save  the  King  (1902),  and 
i  (1002). 

nrLET.  srsll.  JAMES  HERBERT:  Church 
o/  Cn^and;  b.  at  Handswortb,  Birmingham,  Dec. 
13,  1SG4.  He  received  his  education  oC  King  Ed- 
wmrd  Vl.'a  School,  Birmingham,  and  Gonville  and 
GiutM  CcOl^e,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1891;  M.A.,  1895; 
BJD.,  1003;  D.D.,  1907);  was  made  deacon,  1893, 
bekI  pricet,  IS&i;  was  curate  of  St,  Matthew's,  Wal- 
tall,  Sheffield,  1893-95;  vice-principal  of  Lichfield 
Tbeolc^ieal  College,  1895-97;  lecturer  tn  theology 
»t  Selwjm  College,  Cambridge,  faace  1897,  and  tutor 
mntx  1007,  being  also  curate  of  St.  Mary  the  Less, 
Cambridge,  1898-1906,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
biahop  of  Lichfield  since  1005,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Central  Society  for  Sacred  Study.  He  has 
poblished  The  Eptstleg  of  St.  Ignatiw,  Translated 
Mt&  Introduaion  and  Notes  (2  vols.,  London,  1900); 
sod  The  CoteeheliaU  Oratum  of  St.  Gregory  o'  Ny$ta 
(Cunbridge,  1903). 
STABAT  MATER.    See  Jacofonb  da  Todi. 

STACEHOUSE,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England; 
b.  M  Witton-le-Wear  (10  m.  e.w.  of  Durham),  Eng- 
\»Dd,  1677:  d.  at  Beenham  (8  m.  w.a.w.  of  Reading) 
Oct.  11,  1752.  He  studied  at  St.  Johp's  College, 
Cuubrii^;  was  head  master  of  Hexham  grammar- 
vbool.  1701-04;  ordained  pricBt  in  London,  1704, 
beccHning  cumie  of  Sbepperton  in  Middlesex;  was 
DunisteT  of  the  English  Church  in  Amsterdam  from 
1713;  curate  of  Finchley,  1731;  and  id  1733  was 
nJicvEd  from  extreme  diEtress  by  an  appointment 
lo  the  vicarage  of  Beenham.  He  is  remembered  for 
hii  Kea  HUtary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Begin- 
mi^  of  tiie  World  to  the  Ettabliihmenl  of  Christianity 
(2Tdg_,  London,  1737;  best,  ed.,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1767);  he  was  also  the  author  of  Memoires  of  the 
Ufi.  Charaeter,  CondiM  and  Writingi  of  Dr.  Francis 
AMabvry.  Late  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from  his  Birth 
U  kit  Baaishment  (2d  ed.,  London.  1727);  A  Com- 
rUb  Bodg  vf  Dimiaty  .  .  .  Extracted  from  the  Best 
inatHtand  Modem  Wniers  (1729;  best  ed.  1755); 

!  of  lAe  Christian  Religion  from  the.  Several 
of  Modem  Antiacripturista:    wherein  the 

\at  of  the  Prophecies  contained  in  the  Old 
and  of  the  Mirades  recorded  in  the  Nea, 
''  and  vindicated,  in  which  is  iiuivded  the 
•We  Slots  of  the  Controversy  beticeen  Mr.  WooUton 


and  his  Adveraariea  (2d  ed.,  1733);  A  New  .  .  , 
Exposition  of  the  Apottles'  Creed  (1747);  The  Life 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J exus  Christ.  With  the  Lives 
oftJie  Apostles  and  Evangelists  (1754). 


STADE,  fihta'de,  BERtlHARD:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Amatadt  (20  m,  b.w.  of  Weimar)  May 
11,  1848;  d.  at  Giesaen  Dec.  7,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Leipaic  (1867-69;  Ph.D., 
1871)  and  Berlin  (1869-70),  and  in  1871  became 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  former  institution, 
where  he  was  also  privatr<looent  in  1873-75;  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testajucnt  exegesis  at  the  University 
of  Giesaen  (1875-1906),  and  rector  In  1882-83,  and 
1896-97;  after  1894  he  was  overseer  of  the  theo- 
logical students  at  Giessea.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  editor  of  the  ZeiUchrift  far  alOealamendiche  Wis- 
senschaft,  which  be  founded  in  1881,  he  wrote 
t/eicr  den  Ursprung  der  mehrtauHgen  TatwHrter  der 
Ge'eapraehe  (Leipsic,  1871);  De  Isaia  vatieiniii 
jEtMopicis  (1873);  UAer die alUestamenllicheit  Vor- 
steUunt/en  vom  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode  (1877); 
Lehrbuch  der  hdir&isrhen  Spradie,  vol.  i,  (1879) ;  De 
populo  Javan  parergon  (GieBaen,  1880);  Ueber  die 
Lage  der  evangelischen  Kirche  Deutschlands  (1883); 
Getehichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (2  vols.,  the  second  half 
of  the  second  volume  in  collaboration  with  0.  Holti- 
mann;  Berlin,  1887-88);  Hebraisches  Handwdrter- 
buch  sum  Allen  Testament  (in  collaboration  with  C. 
Siegfried;  Leipsic,  1893);  Die  Reorganisation  der 
theologisehen  FahuUOt  tu  Giessen  (Giessen,  1894); 
Ausgewahlte  akademische  Reden  und  Abhandlungen 
(1899) ;  The  Books  of  Kings  in  The  Polychrome  Bible 
(in  collaboration  with  F.  Schwally;  New  York, 
1904);  Biblische  Thedogie  dea  Alien  Testaments, 
vol.  I.  (Tubingen,  1905);  and  Einst  und  jettt,  RHek- 
Uicke  und  AusbUeke  (Giessen,  1905). 

STAEHELin,      sht^'e-Iin,      JOHAHH      JAKOB: 

Swiss  theologian;  b.  at  Basel  May  6,  1797;  d,  at 
Langenbruck  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Basel)  Aug.  27,  1875. 
His  entire  active  life  was  passed  as  docent  or  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Basel.  He  came  under 
the  pietistic  influences  of  the  WUrttemberg  school, 
and  devoted  himself  as  a  scholar  to  Semitic  studies. 
His  literary  activity  began  in  1827  with  a  disserta- 
tion which  discussed  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  In  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism  he  issued  Krittschc  Vntersuch- 
ungen  Hber  die  Genesis  (Basel,  18.30),  in  which  he 
advocated  the  application  to  Bible  study  of  histoid 
ical  linguistic  work  and  the  comparison  of  Biblical 
literature  with  other  oriental  writings.  This  was 
followed  by  Kritische  Untersuchungen  Hber  den  Pen- 
tateuch, Josua,  Richter,  Samuel,  und  Kdnige  (Berlin, 
1843),  in  which  he  anticipated  in  certain  respects 
the  results  of  more  recent  critics.  The  last  work  of 
this  character  was  Das  Leben  Davids  (Basel,  1866), 
an  interesting  account  of  the  different  phases  of 
David's  career.  A  second  series  of  Stttheliu's  wri- 
tings is  concerned  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  for 
example,  Die  messianische  Weisaagungen  (Berlin, 
1847).  in  which  he  cast  some  light  on  the  relations 
of  these  prophetical  texts  to  the  New  Testament; 
and  his  Die  Propheten  dee  Alten  Teslmnenls  (1M7}. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOa 


For  maoy  yeats  Stihelin  devoted  Mb  attention  to 
the  Psalms,  the  results  of  which  he  printed  mainly 
in  ZDMG.  Ilis  chief  work,  however,  is  SpezieUe 
Einleilung  in  die  kanoniarKen  BUdier  dex  A.  T.i  (El- 
berfeld,  1862),  though  hia  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject lacked  form  and  attraction,  and  this  inteHercd 
with  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  his  work. 
Moreover,  he  had  an  insuificlentBease  of  proportion; 
the  materiul  points  are  often  thrust  in  the  buck- 
ground  in  favor  of  philological  observation.  Yet  the 
value  of  his  contributions  to  the  critical  and  relig- 
ious investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be 
questioned.  (E.  StKheun.) 

STA£HELIH,  RUDOLF:  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Basel  Sept.  22,  1841;  d.  there 
Mur.  13,  1900.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium 
of  hie  native  city,  also  at  the  university  there 
and  at  Lausanne,  Berlin,  and  TObingen.  He 
undertook  pastoral  duties  at  Stein-on-the-Rhine 
in  ISttC,  and  the  next  year  at  Arlcafaeim.  Sickness 
compelled  a  rest  from  duties  in  1871,  which  he 
took  in  Sicily,  and  this  resulted  in  his  Reittbritfe 
aia  Ilalien  (Basel,  1903).  Upon  his  return  he  set^ 
tied  in  his  native  city  as  a  private  teacher  in  the 
theological  faculty  a:id  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  church  history,  becoming  regular  pro- 
fessor in  1875.  After  declining  a  call  to  succeed  Har- 
nack  at  Marburg,  he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  which  threatened  to  stop  his  work  on  the  biog- 
raphy of  Zwingli,  but  by  the  help  of  his  wife  and  of 
friends  he  was  able  to  bring  out  the  two  volumes, 
Huldreich  Zimiigli  (1895-97).  The  rest  of  SUihelin's 
works  are  in  part  preporatory  studies  for  this  chief 
production,  partly  studies  out  of  the  history  of  Hu- 
manism and  of  the  Reformation,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  various  serial  or  university  publications. 

In  a  period  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  change 
Stuhrlin  kept  aloof  from  all  extremes,  and  main- 
tained OS  a  moderate  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  by  his  sincerity,  nobility  of  manner,  and  r^ard 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  (O.  Kirn.) 

BlBunaiuFBl'^    S.  SUxkateyer.  R.  SCOJulin.  Biael.  1901; 
idenii  in  A,  Betlslheim's  BiographitelirtJaAr^tich,  v  (1903). 

STAEHLIH,    sht£'Un,    AIKILF    VON:      German 

ecclesiastical  administrator;  b.  at  Schmahingcn  in 
the  deaconry  of  N5rdlingen  (60  ro.  e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Oct.  27,  1823;  d.  at  Munich  May  4,  1897,  He  en- 
tered the  University  of  Erlongen  in  1840,  and  later 
spent  two  years  in  the  Seminary  at  Munich.  He 
was  asmstont  pastor  at  Windsbach  and  other  places 
until,  in  1856,  he  was  placed  as  pastor  at  Tauber- 
Bcheckenbach,  whence  be  went  to  Rothenburg  in 
I860,  and  to  Nordlingen  in  1864,  where  he  became 
first  pastor,  and  also  a  leader  in  the  matter  of  re- 
form of  the  schools,  writing  on  this  his  first  produc- 
tion, ZuT  SehuiTe/orm  (NOrdlingen,  ISC')).  In  1866 
he  was  called  to  Ansbach  as  conaist^rial  councilor, 
and  during  his  activity  there  of  thirteen  years  wrote 
among  other  things,  Dos  landcKherrliche  Kirchen- 
regiment  und  seiii  Zu»ammenhang  mil  Volktkireherir- 
tum  (Leipsic,  1871),  In  1879  he  was  called  to  the 
upper  council  of  Munich,  and  in  1883  to  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  church  in  Bavaria,  which 
brought  him  into  relatJons  with  the  civil  power  as 


councilor.    In  all  these  relations  soberness  in  action 
and  wise  thoughtfulnesB  distinguished  his  actions. 

(T.   KOLDE.) 


STAERK,  WILLT  OTTO  ALBXAKDER:  Old- 
Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  15,  1806.  He 
received  hia  education  at  the  universities  of  Berhn 
and  Mariiui^,  1887-lt2;  was  engaged  in  various 
places  in  the  teaching  office,  1894-1903;  became 
privutHJocenl  for  Old  Testament  at  Jena,  1905,  ex- 
traordinary professor,  1908,  and  ordinary  professor, 
1909.  Ha  has  issued  Das  Deutcronomium,  stin  In- 
Kalt  und  mine  literariache  Form  (Leipfflc,  1894); 
Sludien  iur  Religion  und  Sprachgeschiehte  da  tdttn 
Ttttament  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1899);  t/eber  den  Ur- 
aprang  der  GtxtOegende  (Tubingen,  1903);  Die  Ent- 
itehung  de»  aUen  Testament  (Leipsic,  1905);  SUttde 
und  Gnade  nach  der  Voralellung  dea  alten  Judentuma, 
beaondera  der  DieUer  der  aogenannUn  Buarpaalmen 
(Tubingen,  1905);  Ntutettamentliche  Zeitgeachiehte 
(2  ports,  Leipsic,  1907);  an  edition  of  Jeaaiaa 
Dicktungen  {1907);  DiejOdiach-aramaischenPapf/H 
von  Atsuan,  aprachiich  und  aachlich  erkldrt  (Bonn, 
1907);  on  edition  of  Amos,  Nahum,  and  Hobokkuk 
(Leipsic,  1908);  Dua  aaagriadie  Wdtreieh  tm  Urteil 
der  Propheten  (Gottingen,  1908);  and  AramOiaehe 
UrkuTvlen  zur  Geachichte  dee  Judenluma  im  VI.  tind 
r,  Jahrhundert  vor  Chriatum  (Bonn,  1908). 

STAEUDLIH,  EARL  FRIEDRICH:  German  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Stuttgart  July  25,  1761;  d.  at 
Gottiugcn  July  5,  1826,  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  particularly  exegesis  and  oriental  lan- 
guages, at  Tubingen,  1779-*!:  and  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Gattingen,  1790-1828.  He  lectured  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  scientific  theology. 
He  published,  GeachichU  und  Geiat  dea  Skeptieiamu* 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1794);  Grundriaa  der  Tugend-  und 
Religioniikhre  (GCttingen,  1798-1800);  Pkiloaopid' 
ache  und  bibliaclie  Moral  (1S05);  and  Neuea  Lehrbuch 
der  Moral  far  Theclogen  (1815).  In  these  works  be 
passed  from  a  speculative  and  critical  to  a  more  ent- 
pirical  and  authoritative  point  of  wew.  He  waa  the 
first  to  attempt  a  history  of  ethics,  1794-1812  and 
later.  His  Geachichte  der  SiUenlehre  Jeau  (4  vols., 
1799-1822)  he  did  not  complete.  He  confined 
himself  later  to  the  preparation  of  Geachichte  der 
chriaaichen  Moral  »eil  dem  WiederaufiAm  der  Wi»- 
aenechaflen  (1808).  In  addition  appeared,  Geaehiehie 
der  pkOotophiachen,  hdrrdiathen  und  chriatUehen 
Moral  (Hanover,  1806);  and  GeaeMchie  der  ifoml- 
philoaophie  (1823),  In  church  history  he  left  f/iti- 
versaigeachicJUe  der  chrtatlichen  Kirche  (Hanover, 
1806);  Geachichte  der  theologiaehen  Wiaaenadvaflen 
(2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1810-11);  GesckicMe  dea  Ra- 
Honaliamva  und  Supranaluraliamua  (1826);  and 
Gesehickie  und  LiOeratur  der  KirchengacMehte  (Han- 
over, 1827).  (J.  A.  WAOENMAUNt) 
BiBumNArBT.   The  chief  Mune  is  the  £rIbil6ia(nvpM>,  ed. 

J.  T.  Hein»en.  Gftttingen.  1829,     Consult  further  O.  W. 

Frank,  GmhirUi  drr  jtmlt^aKHtclim  Thtotof/it,  iii.  3M 

•ijq.,  Leipsic.  18J6;  ADB.  inv.  Sie  aqq, 

STAFF  or  CROZIER.     See  Vcnwm  AND  In- 

SIQNIA,   ECCLESIABTICAI- 


RELIGIOUS   ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Stalker 


SUPPORTUS  BOOK:  The  n&me  of  a  confessioD 
of  Bulen-Durlacb  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After 
iJte  religiaua  peace  of  Augsburg,  the  Margrave  Karl 
II.  inlroduced  in  1556  the  LutJieran  church  order. 
After  ias  death  in  1577,  the  guardianB  of  the  three 
noe  subecribed  to  the  Book  of  Concord  (q.v.); 
but  when  they  had  attained  to  the  govenuneDt  in 
lain,  the  eldest,  Eraet  Friednch,  who  received 
at  his  abare  the  lower  part  including  the  cities  of 
Dnriaeh  and  Pfonheim,  manifested  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  intro- 
duced Calviniatic  theologians  at  the  school  at  Dur- 
larii,  and  attempled  to  introduce  by  force  the 
Beformed  faith  in  his  dominion.  A  printing-preBs 
w*B  established  at  the  castle  at  Staffort,  1599,  and 
tbe  Staffortian  Book  was  issued.  In  the  shorter 
an,  co%-ered  by  pp.  359-555  of  the  larger,  only 
tile  articles  are  treated  on  which  tbe  adherents  of  the 
Angsbuig  Confession  (q-v.)  differed.  Caution  is 
pmcribed  against  the  new  Senupelagians  who 
^«epit  foreseen  faith  as  the  cause  of  election.  Rep- 
nfMtUMi  ia  veiy  guardedly  touched  upon.  Ektrnest 
protect  is  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity 
and  tbe  confusion  of  natures.  Appeal  is  made  to 
tlw  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  In  behalf  of  a 
doetrioe  of  the  sacrament  that  does  not  coerce  faith 
Dot  of  its  proper  position.  Regeneration  is  repre- 
KDleil  as  the  redemptive  gift  of  baptieni,  and 
fpjnUial  sustenance  of  the  "  essentiiU  body  and 
Uood  of  Chiist,  together  with  all  his  treasures  and 
mefita,"  is  claimed  for  behevere  only.  The  larger 
etlhioc,  ChrixUiehei  Brdeneken  und  erhebliehe  uw^ 
ttatdierU  Mativen,  attrmpta  (pp.  1-358)  a  criticism 
of  tbe  tail  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.).  The 
effort  to  enforce  it  raised  a  stubborn  conflict.  At 
Ptcnhdtn  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  dismissed; 
for  weeks  there  were  no  pastors;  and  the  new  Cal- 
vin^ic  preachers  met  with  organized  civic  realst- 
um.  Ernst  Friedrich  prepared  to  move  against 
the  dly  by  force  of  arma,  when  bis  death  (1604) 
raded  the  strife.  His  successor  returned  to  Luther- 
Kosm-  (E.  F.  Karl  MUlleh.) 

tuu6aaiLnn:   C,  A.  Salift.  VoUjfanitwe  Huiarit  der  augi- 
lwvi>Aai  CimfrttioH.  pp.  748  Kiq..  HaUs.  1730;    J.  C. 

SiBi.EiMaliaa  i<t<ii'  GetcJiicliltilcT  Mariaravtcliafl  .  .  . 
Badm.  IV.  252  K|q..  Csilinibe,  1770:  K.  F.  Vierordt.  Of 
vAutat  dtr  ^i,aii0i^ucA«i  KirrAe  in  tiem  OrasaAtriinjlhum 
StfH,  ii.  »  sqq..  ib.  ISM:  E.F.K.  Mailer.  Die  Setcmnl- 
■yadin/tfli  dcr  rtfonnirrien  Kirchi,  Leipaic,  1903, 

STAHL,  sbt«I,  FRIEDSICH  JULIUS:  German 
cecksoetical  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  at  Munich 
Jh.  16,  1802;  d.  at  Brflckenau  (50  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Fimkfoit-OD'tbe-Main)  Aug.  10,  1S6I.  He  was  of 
Jnriib  parentage,  but  embraced  CbristianEty  in 
In  Kventeenth  year.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Wonburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Erlangen;  and  was 
prrfMor  at  Eriangen,  1832;  at  WOrsburg,  1832; 
«od  It  Berlin,  1840.  In  Berlin  he  gathered  crowded 
inKwuTis  not  only  of  juridical  students,  but  of  men 
cfaDranks;  as  when,  in  1850,  he  lectured  on  Z>teire- 
tmtiftige  Parteien  in  Stoat  tirtd  Kirche  (Berlin, 
1883),  He  also  held  tbe  highest  positions  in  the 
4tu  goTEminent  of  the  Church,  and  took  an  active 
pm  in  PTTIBN3D  politics.  His  brilliant  parliamen- 
Ury  Vdcnt  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
laden  of  the  conservative  party,  both  in  political 
ud  ecdesinslica]  affairs.     Hja  Ideas  are  clearly  de- 


fined in  Die  PhUoaopkie  dea  RechU  (vol.  i,,  Ge- 
srhichteder  Rechtaphiloaopkie,  Heidelberg,  1830,  vol. 
ii.,  Rechti-  urof  SlaiMehn,  1833;  rev.  ed.,  1847).  Of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  human  life,  he  con- 
sidered two  solutions  OS  possible,  both  philosoph- 
ically and  juridically, — one  on  the  basis  of  pan- 
theism, and  one  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  a  personal 
God  who  has  revealed  himself  to  man;  one  giving 
the  absolute  power  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
majority,  and  one  organizing  the  State  after  the  idea 
of  the  highest  personality,  as  a  sphere  of  ethical 
action.  What  lay  letween  those  two  extremes 
he  despised  as  destitute  of  character.  But  his 
own  choice  he  expressed  In  "  No  majority,  but 
authority!"  In  Die  Kirckenverfatming  naeh  Lekre 
und  Rechl  der  Protestarden  (Erlangen,  1840),  be 
lumed  at  a  restoration  of  the  old  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  church  constitution.  He  held  that  the 
three  systems,  episcopal,  territorial,  and  coUegial, 
represented  different  views  of  the  nature  of  church 
government,  and  were  the  outgrowths  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  three  epochs  of  development; 
respectively,  the  orthodox,  the  Pietistic,  and  the 
rationalistic.  Stahl  advocated  the  Episcopal  order. 
In  bis  Die  liUheritiche  Kirche  vnd  die  Union  (1800) 
he  opposed  a  formal  union  of  the  two  Protestant 
churches.  Among  his  other  works  are  Der  chriatlirlui 
SUlat  vnd  »ein  Verkdltniss  zii  Deiamua  und  Juden- 
lAum  (Berlin,  1847);  and  Der  PToteeUtntiamueaU  poli- 
titcheaPnneip(\»m).  (RtrnoLPH  KOosLt) 

BtBLlooluPHT:    p.  A.  S.  VBJi  L.  Brouwer.  Stahl  ttdivimiM, 

The  Hhsub,  1862;    Pimice,  Savignv.  Stahl,  Beriia,  18(13 

CbioBTDphiea). 

STAHR,  star,  JOHN  SUHHERS:  Reformed 
(German) ;  b.  at  Applebachsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1841 . 
He  was  educated  at  FrankUn  and  Marshall  College 
(A,B..  1867),  with  which  bo  has  been  connected 
ever  since,  being  tutor  In  German  and  history  (1867- 
1808),  aaalstant  professor  of  the  same  subjects  (1868- 
1871),  professor  of  natural  science  and  chemistry 
(1871-89),  acting  president  (1889-90),  and  preadent 
(since  1890).  After  studying  theology  privately,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  German  Reformed  ministry  in 
1872  and  assisted  Benjamin  Bausman,  later  supply- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Intematjonal 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Committee  since  1890,  and 
has  also  been  a  consulting  member  of  tbe  editorial 
staff  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  a  member  of  the 
eighth  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
held  at  Liverpool  In  1904,  and  president  of  tbe  East- 
em  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chureh.  In  theology  he 
is  a  progresmve  conservative,  "  holding  to  the  fun- 
damental verities  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine 
In  the  sense  that  our  apprebenmon  of  them  ia  ad- 
vancing untb  the  progress  of  human  experience  and 
schotorship,"  He  has  been  an  editor  of  The  Re- 
formed Church  Review  since  1905,  and  translated  J. 
Grab's  lA/e  of  Zmngti  (New  York,  1883). 

STALKER,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Crieff  (17  m,  w.  of  Perth),  Perthshire, 
Feb.  21,  1848,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  F^Inburgh  (H.A„  1869).  New  Collegia.  Edinburgh 
(1870-74),  and  the  universities  of  BerUn  (1872)  and 
HaUe  (1873).  He  held  pastorates  at  St   Brycedale's, 
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Kirkcaldy  (1874-87),  and  St.  MsUhew'a,  Glasgow 
(1887-1902),  and  since  1902  has  been  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  United  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  on 
preaching  at  Yolc  in  1891,  Cunningham  lecturer  in 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  1899,  and  in  1901  was 
Gay  lecturer  in  Louisville  Baptist  Seminary  and 
also  lectured  at  Richmond  Presbyterian  Seminary. 
In  theology  he  "  rests  his  faith  on  the  threefold 
foundation  of  Scripture,  tradition,  and  personal  ex- 
perience, with  emphams  on  the  third."  He  has 
written  The  Life  of  Jesut  Chrat  (Edinburgh,  1879); 
The  New  Song:  Semwnt /or  Children  (1883);  The 
Life  of  St.  Pa>A  (1884);  Imago  ChrieH  (London, 
1869);  The  Preacher  and  his  ModtU  (1891);  The 
Four  Men  (1892);  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus 
(1894);  The  Two  Saint  John»  IISSS);  TheChriMol- 
Cffy  of  Jetwi  (1809);  The  Seven  Deadly  Sin*  0901); 
The  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  (1902);  John  Knox,  his 
Ideas  and  IdeaU  (1004);  The  Atonemerd  (1908); 
The  Ethic  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Sgnoptic  Gotpds 
{London,  1909). 

STALL,  SYLVAHDS:  Lutheran;  b.  at  EliMville, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Pennsyl- 
■vania  College,  (jettysburg,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1872),  after 
which  he  studied  theology  there  and  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  for  two  years.  He  held  pastorates 
in  his  denomination  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  (1874-77), 
Martin's  Creek,  Pa.  (1877-80),  Lancaster,  Pa. 
<1880-88),  and  Baltimore,  Md.  (18S8-1901).  In 
1901  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry  to  be- 
come  the  head  of  his  newly  established  Vir  Publish- 
ing Company.  Philadelphia.  He  edited  Stall's 
Lutheran  Year  Book  and  Historical  Quorterly  (1884- 
1888),  while  from  1890  to  1901  ho  was  asaociate 
editor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer,  He  has  prepared 
Pastor's  Pocket  Record  (Albany,  N.  Y-.  1875); 
Minister's  Haitdbook  to  Lutheran  Hymns  in  the  Bo<^ 
o/IForsAip  (Philadelphia,  1879);  How  to  pay  Church 
Debts  (New  York,  1880);  Methods  of  Church  Work, 
Religious.  Social,  and  Financial  (1887);  Five 
Minuie  Object  Sermons  (1894);  Talks  to  the  King's 
Children  (1896);  Biblt  Sdedionsfor  Daily  Devotion 
<1S96);  What  a  Young  Boy  ought  toKnoui{Phi\ade\- 
phia,  1897);  What  a  Young  Man  ought  to  Know 
(1897);  What  a  i'ouni;  Husband  ought  to  Knoui 
(1899);  What  a  Man  of  Forty-five  ought  to  Know 
1901);  Faces  toward  the  Light  (1903);  The  Social 
Peril  (1905);    and  Parental  Honesty  (1905). 

STAHCARI,  stan-cfl'ri  (STAMCAHO),  FRAH- 
CESCO:  Unitarian:  b.  at  Manlua.  Italy,  in  1501; 
d.  at  StobniU.  Poland.  Nov.  12,  1574.  He  entered 
a  religious  order,  and  eWdently  underwent  a  sys- 
tematic training  in  theology,  since  hia  method, 
for  instance,  in  his  first  theological  work,  De  trinitaU, 
is  scholastiF  in  type.  Stancori  appeared  promi- 
nently first  in  1543,  when  he  lived  in  Chiavenna; 
aX  Basel,  in  1546,  he  issued  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
In  course  of  the  shifting  life  tiiat  n-as  especially 
common  with  Italian  fugitives,  he  was  later  fomid 
at  Cncow,  whence,  after  seizure  as  a  heretic,  he 
<i«|iiiil  to  ESnigsberg,  there  Ut  teach  in  the  high 
Bat  becoming  involved  in  strife  with  Osian- 
vw  moatbs  eUpeed  before  be  requested 
.     Aftwwud,  at  FranUort-oo-the- 


Oder,  he  continued  the  controversy  in  his  Apaiogia 
contra  Osiandrum,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
intervened,  while  Melonchthon,  in  1553,  pubUshed 
a  Responiao  de  eontrovernie  Stancari  (CR,  sxiii.  87}. 
He  then  went  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
but  returned  to  I^nciow  in  1558.  He  there  Asso- 
ciated with  such  men  as  LismanJni  and  Blandrata 
(q.v.);  and  contended  for  the  proposition  that  Christ 
is  a  mediator  with  God  only  in  his  human  nature. 
The  dispute  reached  beyond  the  bordere  of  Poland; 
Calvin  answered  in  a  "  Response  "  of  the  Genevan 
Church  [TractatuM  Iheelogici,  p.  682);  while  in  a 
further  message  (Epittola  et  responsa,  p.  290) 
Zuricbers  made  answer,  also  through  Josias  Simler's 
Responsio  ad  mofcdirum  Fr.  Stancori  Ubdlum  (1563). 
Both  new  and  old  material  on  the  subject  has  been 
compiled  by  Wotschke  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, in  Bri^wechsel  der  Sekweiier  mit  den  Polen 
(Archiv  /Br  RtformatioJis-GeschuJUe,  E^gftniunga- 
band  iii.,  1908).  In  several  of  these  documents, 
Liamanini  protests  against  the  theology  of  Stan- 
cari,  which  was  combated  in  Poland  aa  bdng 
Nestorian.  Vet  it  had  significance  in  the  hiatoiy  lA 
dogma,  as  in  opposing  it  the  attempts  of  the 
Lutheran  theologians  to  cony  the  point  of  Ihar 
Commtmioatio  idionuitum  (q.v,)  gained  special  conse- 
quenc«.  Wigand  [De  SloTwirismo,  1585)  and  SchlQs- 
Belburg  {Calalogus  htrreticorum)  were  opponents  ol 
Stancari.  K.  BENitATH. 

BuuoaBiPDT:  Sourea  ua:  The  letWn  of  Cdvin,  id  his 
Optra  in  CR;  3.  OEKSchowski,  ttoiotani  Chiniwra:  tin  <U 
Sbuairi  /unnM  nvno  Pohnia  mcta.  CalogDe.  1563;  Orir 
cAondiu,  sd.  }.  Konenionld.  pi>.  712  aqq..  Cracow.  1891 
(oodtaiiusix  leticreby  Stanrui).  Coasult  further:  Buyle, 
Diaiimarii.  v.  22A-Z33  |quot«  eiUnsivaty  [mis  ■oiuob); 
B.  Liibieoski.  Hi^toria  rfformtUvmit  Potonica.  Fnostndt, 
1685;  C.  RarlkQDch.  PrntaiieKt  Kinhm-Hi^aria.  i.  330 
■qq..  Frankfort.  16X6;  C  J.  Pluick.  OaOoMt  .  .  .  wt- 
«r«  prolalatitiKhm  Lehrbn/rif;  iv.  440  aqq..  6  rote.. 
I«i)MC  1731-1800:  H.  I>>lton.  Johanatt  a  Latca,  Ootlu. 
1881:    ud   Watschks.   in    AUpmrntdn    MBnaUichrift, 


STAHFORD,  CHARLES:  English  Baptist;  b. 
at  Northampton  (45  m.  w.  of  Cambridge),  England, 
Uar.  9,  1823;  d.  in  London  Mar.  IS,  1886.  He 
commenced  preaching,  1S39;  entered  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  1^1;  became  minister  at  Lough- 
borough, 1845;  Deniges,  1847;  co-pastor  in  London 
of  the  Denmark-place  Church,  Camberwell,  1858, 
and  was  sole  pastor  from  1801  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  Central  Trulhi  [London,  1860); 
Joseph  AUeine:  hit  Companions  and  Times;  a  Me- 
morial of  ■'  Black  Bartholomew,"  I66S  (1861);  In- 
strumental Strength;  Thoughts  for  Students  and  Pas- 
tors (1862):  Home  and  Church  (1871);  Homilies 
on  Christian  Work  (1879);  Voices  /rim  Calvary; 
a  Course  0/ Homilies  {\8Sl);  From  Calvary  to  Olivet. 
Being  a  Sequel  to  "  Voices  /rom  Calvary"  (ISS4); 
The  AUematires  of  Faith  and  UnMief  (1885);  The 
Evening  of  Our  Lord^s  Ministry,  being  Preludes  to 
'•  Voirrafrom  Calvary."  A  Course  of  Homilies  (ISSti); 
together  nith  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  many 
smaller  works. 
BiBUoaUFHT:    C\ar{a  SumSord,  WoBorvi  and  LMen,  cd. 

bit  irife.  LoDdofi.  1SS9:  BajKia  ffanAoal.  1SS7,  pp.  ISO- 

tSI;  DfiB,  liiL  4TS-479, 
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STABGE,  CARL:  German  Protestant;  b.  in 
HambuTE  Mar.  3,  1870.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
univeTsitaes  of  Halle  and  Gottingen  (1888-92)  and 
at  Leipaic  (1893-04),  became  prival-docent  at  Halle 
in  1895,  eEtraordiuary  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1903,  and 
professor  of  the  same  at  Greifsnald  in  1904.  He  has 
written  DU  ckruilidie  EUiik  in  ihrem  VerkOitnU  tur 
modoTien  Ethtk  (Gatlingen,  1892);  Dk  tyttemaii- 
tchen  Prina'pien  in  der  Theologie  des  Johann  Muaflug 
(Halle,  1897);  Das  Dogma  und  seine  BeurteUung  in 
der  neuerm  Dogmengeschichte  (Berlin,  1898) ;  Einleii' 
ung  in  die  Etkik  (2  vols.,  Lcipsic,  1901-02);  Der 
Gedankengang  der  KHlik  der  reinen  Vemun/l  (1002) ; 
LulhtTs  alleste  elhische  Disputationen  (1904);  Heil»- 
bedeutang  des  GeseUes  {WfH);  Watiat  ichryflgemOut 
C19M);  Theoloffiaehe  Am^s/Uk  (1005);  and  Das 
J'rOmmigheitsiiieat  der  modemen  Theologie  (1907). 

STANISLAUS, fltdn'ia-lSB:   Thenameof tn-osainta. 

1.  Bishop  of  Cracow,  and  patron-saint  of  Poland; 
b.  near  Cracow  (210  m,  n.e.  of  Vienna)  July  26, 
1030;  d.  there  May  8,  1079.  After  Htudying  canon- 
ical Ian  at  Gnesen  and  Paris  he  entered  the  clerieal 
profeBHon  at  Craeow.  He  was  a  Bt«m  ascetic,  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony  amongst  the  poor,  and  boldly 
denounced  lie  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  Boleslaa 
n..  king  of  Poland,  whom  he  finally  eKcommuni- 
cated.  In  revenge,  the  king  murdered  Stanislaus 
while  he  was  celebrating  mass  near  Cracow.  Mir- 
acles are  ascribed  to  the  bishop  before  and  after  his 
death.  In  I2S3  Innocent  IV.  canonized  him.  Many 
altars  and  churches  were  built  to  bis  memory  in 
Poland.    His  day  is  May  7. 

2.  Jesuit;  b.  at  Koatcou  (50  m.  e.  of  Breslau, 
Germany),  Poland,  Oct.  20,  1550;  d.  in  Rome  Aug. 
15,  1568.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna 
where  he  waa  an  object  of  admiration  because  of  his 
exemplary  life  and  his  remarkable  progress  in  stud- 
ies; he  liad  there  a  vision  of  two  ongcla  and  the  Vir- 
^n  Mary,  who  urged  him  to  become  a,  Jesuit;  aft«r 
seeking  admisaioa  to  the  order  at  Vienna,  nhich  was 
refused  onaccountof  his  father's  aversion  to  the  st*p, 
he  finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  Oct. 
28,  1567.  He  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  and  on 
account  of  his  severe  ascetic  practises  was  beatilied 
by  Clement  X.,  1670,  and  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIII.,  1726.  Hisday  isNov.  13. 
BiBUoaRAFBr:    On  1:    Us  VHa  by  JotinnaM  LonclniiB 

(DltMD«h>  with  Dlher  mBtter  ood  commentaiy  is  in  ASB. 
May.  ii.  iaS-280.  Othur  Mcouola  and  dctsilg  ors  in  MQH. 
Scnirf..  uiJ  (1892),  504-517.  A  Camtn  Sapphiaim  in 
nfain  glnrioaittoni  marturi*  Slaniilai.  by  P.  CallimBcbuB, 
wan  priat«d  at  Cracow  in  1511.  Connilt  further:  R. 
Roepell,  GaehichU  Palm.  I.  100  sqq..  Humbug.  1S40: 
H.  ZeinboTB.  Dii  polniKlu  aarhichUKhreibtma  drt  AfiUrJ- 
aUrrt.  pp.  71.  82-90,  2M-26a,  Uipaic,  1873.  On  2:  Tho 
Vila  by  Urbmo  Ubaldini  is  given  in  Anolata  Boilaniliana, 
is  <1S90),  360-37S,  xi  (1802).  410-407.  with  ahundiint 
litfraturo. 

STABLEY,  ARTHUR  PEHRHTH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Aldcrley  Rectory  (32  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Liverpool)  to  Cheshire,  Dec.  13,  1815;  d.  at  London 
July  18,  1881.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas 
Stanley,  sinth  baron  of  Alderley  Park,  and  the  son  of 
Edwan]  Stanley,  bishop  of  Norwich.  At  Rugby 
(1829-34>  he  became  attached  by  an  ideal  friend- 
ship to  'iliomas  Arnold  (q.v.),  att«nded  by  an  ad- 
miration and  affection  which  served  to  shape  the 


and  activities  of  all  his  life.    He  entered 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1834;    became  a  fellow  of 

Univermty  Ck>U(«e,  1838;  and  was  ordained,  1839. 
In  1840-41,  he  made  the  first  of  many  journeys 
abroad,  his  interest  in  foreign  lands  being  en- 
tirely historical,  while  he  was  indifferent  to  sce- 
nery. He  became  college  tutor  at  Oxford,  1843-51; 
and  select  preacher  there,  1846-47.  These  discourses, 
Sermons  on  the  AposUdic  Age  (Oxford,  1847), 
DUkrked  a  crisis  in  his  career,  at  a  point  of  transition 
between  tho  old  and  the  new  at  Oxford.  They 
showed  a  divergence  from  the  views  of  both  ec- 
clesiastical parties;  acknowledged  obligations  to 
Arnold  and  German  theology,  and  demanded  free 
inquiry  in  the  matter  of  Biblical  study.  Stanley  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission, 1850,  the  report  of  which  waa  mainly  his 
work;  and  canon  of  Canterbury,  1851.  A  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  in  1852  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Sinai  and  Palestine  (London,  1856). 
Memorials  of  CaTikTbury  (1855)  exhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  his  taste  for  eccledastical  landmarks,  and 
illustrates  bis  gifts  for  dramatic,  pictorial  narrative. 
He  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford, 
1856-64,  to  which  was  attached  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  in  which  he  was  installed,  1858.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait  (q.v.),  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. To  this  period  belong  Three  Introductory  Lec- 
tures on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (Oxford, 
1857} ;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(London,  1861);  and  Ledures  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church  (3  vols.,  1863-76). 

Through  tbc  lecture-room,  pulpit,  and  in  social 
life  be  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  tho 
young  men  at  the  university,  but  he  was  not  an 
intellectual  leader  among  his  eider  colleagues.  He 
eschewed  party  spirit,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and 
championship  of  freedom  led  him  to  defend  J.  W. 
Colenso,  although  regretting  his  work  (,The  Penta- 
teuch, London.  1862  sqq.) ;  and,  likewiBe,  in  the  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  Essays  and  Remeios  (1860), 
while  di3appro^dng  of  some  of  the  essays,  he  pleaded 
against  the  unfairness  of  indiscriminate  censure. 
His  courage  ta  battle  against  inert  ecclesiasticism 
and  his  moderately  stated  consideration  of  all  sides 
of  a  problem,  secured  him,  as  champion  of  liberal 
ideas,  a  growing  support  from  men  of  the  press, 
science,  and  society  as  a  whole. 

In  1864  he  waa  inataUed  dean  of  Westminster,  a 
position  which  he  made  conspicuous  until  his  death. 
A  year  before,  he  was  married  to  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce,  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Elgin  and 
friend  of  the  queen,  and  his  married  life  was  re- 
markably filled  with  happiness,  so  that  when  his 
wife  died  in  1876,  he  was  deeply  affected  and  did 
not  long  survive  her.  In  1862  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East.  These  events  issued 
in  unrivalled  opportunities,  so  that  by  the  furtJier 
extension  of  political,  literary,  scientific,  and  ec- 
cleaastical  connections,  facilitated  by  his  charac- 
teristic savoir-faire  and  his  brilliant  social  relations, 
he  obtained  that  extraordinary  influence  which, 
for  more  than  a  decade,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  English  capital.  West- 
minsl«r  Abbey  afforded  the  material  embodin^en^ 
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of  hia  catholic  ideal  of  a  national  church,  reconciling 
under  the  spell  of  it«  vast  and  silent  historical  per- 
flp«ctiv«  every  variety  of  creed  and  promotive 
activity.  He  endeared  ita  historical  memories  and 
leasoDS  to  the  people  by  the  vork  MemorMt  of 
Weelminsler  Abbey  (London,  1868);  enhanced  the 
attraetivenesB  of  ita  woiship  for  throngs  representing 
all  daasea,  pLicing  his  pulpit  at  the  disposal  of  clergy- 
men of  eveiy  shade  of  opinion  and  of  laymen,  and 
admitting  even  Unitarians  to  the  convniunion. 
At  certain  hours  be  conducted  parties  through  the 
aisles  of  the  aacred  edifice,  communicating  hia  rich 
treasures  of  infonnation  as  well  as  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wove  the  charm  of  his  personality  about  the  high 
and  the  low,  gathering  even  the  poor,  sick,  and 
disconsolate  from  the  most  wretched  quarters  of  the 
city  in  the  garden  festivals  of  the  deanery. 

On  account  of  the  character  of  his  pereonal  in- 
fluence the  leadership  of  the  Broad-church  party 
devolved  upon  him  unsought.  He  published  ad- 
dresses and  brochures  on  the  most  important  relig- 
iouB  and  social  questions  of  the  day;  showed  his  in- 
terest in  the  Old  Catholics  (1872);  favored  a  move- 
ment for  the  reunion  of  the  Anglican  and  Oriental 
Churches;  and  used  hia  inHuenoe  for  the  return  of 
the  diieentera  into  the  Stat£  Church.  Id  his  Biblical 
and  historical  methods  Stanley  was  the  grateful 
pupil  of  Arnold,  to  whom  he  erected  a  glorious 
monument  of  loyalty.  The  Life  ajtd  Corretpondenee 
of  Thomai  AmM  (London,  1814),  a  work  that  as- 
Bured  him  hia  position  at  Oxford  and  in  the  worid  of 
letters.  His  friends  admit  that  his  Biblical  woik  was 
neither  profound  nor  exact;  but  he  won  the  soul  of 
the  people  as  the  interpreter  of  the  great  rector  of 
Rugby.  In  the  depreciation  of  dogma,  however,  he 
opposed  Arnold,  and  he  was  also  governed  thereby 
in  his  eccleaiasticBl  principle.  The  Church,  being 
rational,  niay  not  close  her  doors  to  any  member  of 
the  nation,  and  must  represent  all  views  and  aspira' 
tions  of  the  nation.  His  time  he  regarded  as  a  period 
of  transition.  The  first  task  of  the  modern  theo- 
logian, as  he  conceived  it,  is  the  study  of  the  Bible 
forthesakeof  itacontent.  The  BibUcal  scholar  must 
subordinate  all  the  immaterial,  t«mporal,  and 
secondary  to  the  essential  and  supernatural  ele- 
ments. He  represented  as  a  chunjmian  a  broad 
cathoho  tolerance,  emphafdsing  the  character  of  the 
formuhe  of  the  .Anglican  Church  assumed  to  be 
universal  and  mediating.  He  was  enthusiastic  in 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  binds  all  Christian 
bodies.  He  advocated  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  more  and  more  positively.  This  he  under- 
stood to  subsist  (1)  in  the  recognition  and  promotion 
of  religious  faith  in  the  community  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  and  (2)  the  subjection  of  religion  thus 
formulated  to  the  control  and  conduct  of  the 
Church  at  large  by  the  authority  of  law.  With  such 
views  he  was  at  variance  with  both  of  the  great 
church  parties.  From  the  evangelicals  he  was 
estranged  by  his  contempt  of  dogma,  by  his 
news  OD  Biblical  criticism,  inspiration,  justifica- 
tioa,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  and  by  toler- 
atioa  of  idMS  wdl-ni^  Roman  Catfaolic.  From 
th^  SQ^t-flhurohmon  he  differed  on  fundamental 
Hmi  il1ltH"(i''"C  enentiaUy  even  where  theiv 
I  MM>d  on  ootmn)  doctrine  and  pntctiae. 


The  extravagances  td  ritual,  such  as  vestments,  in- 
cense, and  the  posture  of  head  and  hands,  be  treat«d 
with  amused  contempt.  By  the  combination  of  a 
pious  interpretation  with  an  honest  truth-searching 
criticism,  Stanley  was  the  sagacious  and  inspiring 
advance  combat&nt  of  a  new  order  of  Biblical  and 
historical  study.  He  visited  the  United  Stales  is 
1878,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  published  Ad- 
dresMt  and  Sermona  DeUvertd  in  the  United  Slaiei 
and  Canada  (New  York,  1879).  Other  works  are  ■ 
commentary  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (2 
vols.,  London,  1855);  Quettiont  of  Church  and 
StaU  (1870);  Leeturea  on  the  liutory  q/'  the  Churdt 
of  SeoOand  (1872);  Addrutet  DdiBered  at  St. 
Andrew  (IS77);  and  ChruHan  Inelitutiont  (1881; 
new  ed.,  1006). 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  inditpanMble  works  »n:  S~  B.  Pn>- 
Umr),  Lift  and  Corrmpomlma  of  Dmn  Slantev,  3  nk., 
LotidtiD.  18B3.  Dcw  ed..  IBOftj  idam.  LtUart  and  Vmet  of 
Dtan  Slanlit,  ib.  1890.  ConnJt  fuitber^  J.  O.  RosBn, 
AiiQlican  CAurcA  PortntU.  Ediuburtb.  1S70;  O.  G.  Bnul- 
lejF.  RtcoOtctioiu  a]  A.  P.  Staiiltv.  London  and  New  Yoik. 
ISaZ:  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  BiaerofAical  Sk^Oitt,  London.  ISU; 
F.  Loekar-Lumnn.  Uy  CmJUtMf.  ib.  IBM;  E.  Abbott 
and  L.  Cunpbdl,  Bnjamin  Jouttt,  3  Tola.,  ib.  ISOT-M; 
Julia  Wedcwood.  N^HtasnlA  Cemtw  TtacJun,  ib.  igOB; 
DNB.  Uv.  44-*8. 

STAHTOn,  VraCERT  HEHRY:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  June  1,  1M6. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridgs 
(B.A.,  1870;  U.A.,  1873),  and  was  ordered  deaoon 
in  1872  and  ordamed  priest  in  1874.  Since  1872  he 
has  been  fellow  of  his  college,  of  which  he  was  junior 
dean  (1874-76),  senior  dean  (1876-84),  and  tutor 
(18S4-S9),  and  divinity  lecturer  (1882-89).  Since 
1880  he  has  been  Ely  professor  of  divinity  in  Cam- 
bridge Univermty  and  canon  of  Ely.  He  was  uni- 
versity extension  lecturer  in  1873,  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  m  1874-78  and  at  Oxford  in  IS96-S8, 
Hulsean  lecturer  in  1879,  Cambridge  Whitehall 
preacher  in  1880-82,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely  from  1876  to  1905.  He  has  wriU 
ten  The  Jewiah  and  Ike  CfaitUan  Metaiah  (Loo- 
don,  1887);  The  Place  of  Avlhority  in  Maittre  ef 
Rdigioua  Bdief  (,l%^l);  and  The Goepdt  aa  HiOori- 
eol  DocumeTtta,  parts  1  and  2  (Cambridge,  1903-OB). 

STAFFER,  shtap'fer:  The  name  of  a  distuiguiBhed 
family  of  Bernese  theologians. 

1.  Johann  Friedrich  Stapler:  The  best-known 
of  the  elder  generation;  b.  at  Bragg  (17  m.  n,w.  d 
Zurich)  1708;  d.  at  Diesabach  (a  village  near  limn, 
16  m.  s.B.e,  of  Bern)  1775.  After  studying  at  Bern 
and  Harfauig  and  traveling  in  Holland,  he  wac 
military  chaplain  in  1738-40  and  private  tutor  at 
Diessbach  in  1740-50,  while  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  Diessbach,  declining 
no  less  than  four  calls  to  Marburg.  His  first  grMt 
work  was  hia  IntHtutiones  theologica  fxAemieee  tmi- 
terta  (£  vols.,  Zurich,  1743-47),  followed  by  hii 
Grundt^ung  ear  unAren  R^igvm  (12  vols.,  1746-^53). 
The  latter  work,  which  was  moiidy  dogmatae  in 
character  (the  IwHtuHonea  being  largely  symbolic), 
was  supplemented  by  the  much  inferior  SiOmbAn 
(6vo1b..  1757-66)  and  was  abridged  by  the  author  in 
two  \-olumes  (1754).  His  theologieal  pomliaa  wai 
one  of  OTtbodox  ntiooalian  of  the  mild  Befoniwd 
type. 
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8.  JoIiAiuus  SUpfer:  Brother  of  the  preoeding; 
b.  it  Bragg  1719;  d.  at  Bern  1801.  Uc  wtu  pastor 
1^  Auburg.  &Dd  in  1756  be  was  appointed  profeBSor 
of  dogiEtBtie  theology  at  Bern,  where  be  woa  pro- 
feE9or  ef  didactic  tfaeoli^y  from  1776  until  bis  re- 
urement  from  active  life  in  1798.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  his  sermons  were  collected  in 
seven  volumes  (Bern,  I762-I806).  He  collaborated 
in  the  revi^on  of  the  Bern  Ptalmer^nick  and  wrote 
Thtoiogia  aniaytira  (Bern,  1763),  a  systematic 
pnsentalioD  of  the  chief  tenets  of  faith. 

8.  Duiiel  Sapfer:  Brother  of  the  preceding. 
.Alter  being  psslur  at  Murten,  he  waa  called,  in 
1766,  to  the  cathedral  in  Bern,  and  attained  the 
riFpuulion  of  tieing  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators 
ofiu^time. 

4.  PhOtpp  Albert  Stapfer:  Elder  son  oF  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  family; 
b.  at  Bern  Sept.  23,  1766;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  27,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  Bern  and  GOttingen,  and  then 
nstcd  London  and  Pahs,  being  in  the  latter  city 
dnrii^  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Betunung  to  Bern,  he  was  appointed,  in  1791, 
deputy  professor  to  Johanne^s  stapfer  (see  above), 
^kewiae  being  a  teacher  of  languages  at  the  acad- 
BUj.  On  bis  uncle's  resignation  in  1796  he 
WW  made  his  successor.  The  eventa  connected 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Swiss  Confederation, 
bowerer,  entirely  changed  the  course  of  Stapfer's 
lifr,  who,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  sent  on  aji  embassy  to  Paris,  in  1798, 
While  there,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Helvetic 
Directory  minister  of  sciences,  arts,  buildings,  bridges, 
lu)  streets,  a  portion  which  be  accepted  after  some 
bestation.  Here  be  rendered  valuable  service  in 
Wnuoing  the  tide  of  irreligion  then  prevalent  in 
Sviueiland,  and  accomplished  still  more  tangible 
milts  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  charities. 
In  I80O-O3  he  waa  ambassador  to  Paris,  but  on  the 
(ill  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  the  hitter  year  he 
retired  to  pHval«  Ute.  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Fr»noe,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  for 
Ibk  and  less  frequent  visits  to  Switzerland,  was 
PMed,  hia  residence  at  fir^  being  Belair,  near  Paris, 
md  later  Talcy,  near  Mer.  During  these  lalt«r  years 
heworkediiuictly  but  effectually  in  behalf  of  French 
PMl*»lanliam.  upon  which,  while  himself  becoming 
«l»adily  more  orthodox,  he  brought  to  bear  the  in- 
SueiKe  erf  GermaD  theology;  nor  should  his  labors 
b  all  pbHanlhropic  causes  be  forgotten.  Among 
Ilia  oorice  mention  may  be  made  of  his  De  phUoaophia 
Serratis  (Bern.  1786);  Einige  Bemerkurigen  Hbcr 
iln  ZtaUmd  drr  Religion  und  ihrer  Diener  in  Hd- 
Ktim  (1800) ;  and  MiUmgei  pkUoeophiqiuii,  lU- 
Ifrnm,  hiaariqM*  et  religieux  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844; 
mtains  a  biography  by  Vinct). 

6.  Friedrkh  Staler:  Younger  brother  of  the 
pneediag;  d.  at  Meikircb  {a  village  near  Aarberg, 
1^  m,  n-w.  of  Bern)  1840.  In  the  early  years  of 
He  Helvetic  Repubhc  he  waa  assistant  to  hie  brother 
It  tbe  roivendty  of  Bern,  where  be  was  appointed 
of  didactic  tbeolc^  in  ISOI,  Being  un- 
a  teacher,  he  became,  in  1805,  pastor 
r  Thun,  but  in  1818  wafl  recalled 
lo  Ben  u  pTqfeaaor  of  Biblical  studies.  On  the 
victwy  of  tbe  Liberals  and  the  teorganiiation  of  the 


university    in   1833   he    again    resigned,   spending 
the  remainder  of  hia  life  as  pastor  at  Meikircb. 
(W.  Hasohn.) 

BnuoosAPnr:  C.  Ueuiel.  KinhiidMt  HandUzikon,  put 
SB.  pp.  301-303.  Leiuaio.  o.d,;  H.  J.  Leu,  AUarmtinai  Bel- 
tOiacha  .  .  .  Lezican.  »vu.  513  uqq.,  aupplcaumt  v.  eOS 
•qn..  ail  vol«.,  Zurich,  1747-M;  ADB.  niv.  460  aqq.: 
R.  Luciubdhl.  PA.  Alb.  Slapfer.  Banl.  18fi7.  LugmbOhl 
ed.  in  Qutllm  lirr  idwimimtchtn  OaiMiMe.  li.-iU.  uid  in 
AttXw  dea  hittoriachen  Verein,  Bern.  vol.  jdli.,  the  mm' 
■pandeocg  of  Pbilipp  Albert  Stapler. 

STAFFER,  EDMOHD  LOUIS:  French  Protestant; 
b.  at  Paris  Sept.  7,  1844;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  13,  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lycie  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and 
the  tbeotogioaJ  faculty  of  Montauban  (1864-68), 
and  also  studied  at  the  universities  of  TQbingen  and 
Halle  (1869-70).  He  was  pastor  of  tbe  Retormeil 
church  in  Tours  (1870-76);  was  maitro  de  confe- 
rence in  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  at  Paris 
(1877-90);  prof essor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  same  faculty  (1800-1906)  of  whici  he  was 
dean  (1901-06).  In  addition  tc  making  a  French 
translation  of  tbe  New  Testament  (Paris,  1889),  he 
wrote  Jfsui  de  Saiareth  et  U  <lfveloppemtnt  de  aa 
peiitte  par  lui  mime  (1872);  Let  Idies  retigieuau 
en  Palestine  au  temps  de  JemtihChrist  (1876);  U 
Paleslive  au  tempt  de  Jiraa-Chriet  (1884;  Eng, 
tninal.  by  A.  H.  Holmdcn,  Paltttine  in  the  Timt 
of  Christ,  London,  1886);  Le  Ch&Uau  de  Laley 
(1888);  Jimia-Chritt,  sa  personne,  son  autoriii  (3 
vols.,  1895-98;  Eng,  transl,  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Houghton, 
3  vols..  New  York,  1896-98);  La  Mori  et  la  resur- 
reetion  de  Jtiut-Ckritt  (1898);  a  volume  of  sermons 
(1904);  and  De  t'flal  actuel  da  proteOanlisme  en 
France  (Paris,   1908). 

STAPHYLDS,  shta-fai'lus,  FRIEDRICH:  Lu- 
theran theologian,  subswiuenUy  Roman  Catholic 
polemist;  b.  at  Osnabrlick  (70  m.  w.  of  Hanover) 
Aug.  27,  1512;  d.  at  Munich  Mar.  5,  1,564.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  later  at 
Padun.  About  1533  he  returned  to  Danzig,  but  in 
1536  went  to  Wittenbei^  where  he  remained  about 
ten  years.  In  1541,  at  tbe  recommendation  of 
Melanchthon,  he  became  private  tutor  of  Count 
Ludwig  of  Eberstein  and  Neugarten.  In  1545  he 
accepted  a  call  from  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  to 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Kflnigsbe[;g.  In 
the  very  beginning  he  involved  himself  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Gulielmus  Gnapheus  (Fullonius,  q.v.), 
who  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  of  tbe  university  was 
accused  by  Staphylus  of  le.aning  toward  Anabaptist 
views;  by  continual  attacks  Staphylus  finally  drove 
Gnapheus  away.  After  the  resignation  of  Georg  6a- 
binus  (Aug.,  1547),  Staphylus  became  rector  of  the 
university,  but  as  such  did  not  justify  the  hopes  of 
the  duke  and  of  hia  trienda  at  Wittenberg;  in  1548 
he  gave  up  bis  theological  lectures  and  served  the 
duke  as  councilor.  In  the  controversy  with  Ouan- 
der  he  still  represented  the  Lutheran  position,  but 
the  general  instability  caused  by  continual  dog- 
matic dissensions  induced  him  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  tbe  dogmatic  consensus  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  in  this  way  be  gradually  ar- 
rived at  an  un- Evangelical  conception  of  tradition 
which  after  his  removal  to  Dsnzig  in  Aug.,  1551,  led 
him  to  oppose  the  Protestant  norm  of  the  perspicuity 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


of  Scripture  and  to  advocate  the  authentic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Church.  The  decisve  step  was  takeo 
by  him  at  Breslau,  whitlier  he  had  gone  from  Dan- 
Kg,  where,  during  a  aevere  illness  toward  the  end  of 
1652,  he  received  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the 
Roman  rite  and  oonfirmed  bis  rehabilitation  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  confesaion.  He  then  removed 
to  Neiase,  the  Beat  of  Bishop  Promniti,  in  whose 
service  he  erected  a  school  and  wsa  active  in  other 
directions.  Hand  in  hand  with  Caniaius,  he  aided  in 
the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  Being  elected  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  logolstadt  toward  the  end  of  1660,  ho  under- 
took a  reformation  of  that  demoraliied  institution. 
He  hailed  the  idea  of  a  general  council,  but  thought 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  negotiations  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  in  order  to  win 
tbeir  consent.  A  great  advantage,  according  to  him, 
could  be  derived  from  the  inner  discord  of  the  Prot- 
estants. In  1662  Emperor  Ferdinand  requested 
Staphylus  to  extract  from  the  opinions  of  d^erent 
theologians  a  definite  statement  of  what  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  should  be  presented  to  the  council  as 
a  program  of  reform.  It  appeared  as  Contidiatio 
imperatori»  Ferdinandi  I.  iujuru  irulituia  de  artie.  ref. 
tn  Cone.  Trident,  prop.  Staphylus  published  also; 
Synodut  aane/orum  jiatrvm  antijuorum  amtra  nova 
dogmata  Andrea  Otiandri  (Nuremberg,  1553); 
TheologiiE  Martini  Lutheritrimembrit  epitome  (1558); 
Scriptum  eoUoquemlhtm  Aiigvtt.  Conf.  .  .  .  cum 
oppotitit  annolationitrut  (1558) ;  Hittoria  ef  apologia 
.  .  .  de  diaotulumt  coUoquU  nuper  Wormaiia  in- 
ttituii  (Nisie,  1558).  In  these  polemical  works 
against  the  Protestants  he  criticised  especially  the 
idolatry  of  Luther  and  opposed  to  Protestant  sub- 
jectivism the  objective  norms  of  tradition  and  the 
consensus  of  the  Church.  His  last  work  was,  Vom 
ItUUn  und  groaaen  Ab/aU,  M  vor  der  Z-ukunft  det 
Antichrul  getehehen  »oU  (Ingolstadt,  1566).  By 
Ab/aU,  "  apostasy,"  he  meant  Lutheranism. 

(P.  Tbchackebt.) 

BiBUoasiPHT:  Hi)  Opera  wen  dictated  iato  »  iIdsIb  toI- 
ume.  iDgolatadt.  Ifll3,  uid  niectioiii  an  in  O.  T.  Stnbel. 
UitceHatMn  tilrraritclitn  In/ulti,  i.  210  M]q..  ii.  23A  *qq., 
«  vola..  NuremberB.  1778-82.  and  in  J.  Q.  SslwUluini. 
AmmUaiet  hi^oria  Ke2«i<utiea  d  Iil«niri<(,  i.  01 1  •qq.,il. 
U4  Km..  2  voIb..  Erfurt.  1737-40.  si  weU  u  in  the  urns 
Buthor's  Er^Mlti'Mrilm,  ii.  130  Kici,,  337  sqq.,  409  Miq., 
tflm.  1763.  Sounca  are  the  sketch  by  hii  «on  in  the  Opira, 
nt  tup.i  that  by  BCrobel,  MiKManrrrt,  ut  nip,,  i.  3-1: 
C.  HsTtkaoob.  Prtuuitchen  Kitrhtn-Hitiaria,  pp.  2M  ^q.p 
Fiukfort.  1B80.  Connilt  further:  C.  K.  Salic.  VoUiUwi- 
ioi  HiMtorie  der  aMotbvr^itctun  KtmftMnon.  ii.  D02  sqq.. 
S  vols.,  Hdle.  1730-35;  M.  TOppen.  Dit  GrUnduae  dtr 
VnseniUU  lu  K&niQibirQ,  puaim.  KOniciberc.  1S44;  W. 
HGller.  .Indnm  Owiandrr.  306  sqq.,  et  pawm.  Elberfeld, 
1870:  P.  IVhackert.  (/ntumlfliJiuet  tut  Rtformatiotu- 
Ottehichtt  da  Hinaalvmi  Pmutm,  i,  294  sqq.,  and  toL 
iii..  Leipric,  1890;   ADB.  xxxv.  tS7  sqq. 

STARBUCK,  EDWHf  DILLER:  Writer  on  the 
psychology  of  religion;  b,  at  Bridgeport,  Ind., 
Feb.  20,  1S66.  He  received  his  education  at  In- 
diana Univerrity  (B.A.,  1890),  Harvard  University 
(M,A.,  1895),  and  Clarii  University  {Ph.D.,  1897); 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity, Ind.,  1891-93;  assistant  professor  (d  edu- 
cation in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer^ty,  Gal.,  1867- 
1903;  professor  of  education  in  Eariham  CoU^^, 
Ind.,  1904-06;  and  of  philoeophy  m  the  State  Uni- 


versity of  Iowa  mnce  1906.  His  interest  for  theol- 
ogy lies  in  his  contributions  to  the  psychology  of 
religion,  among  which  may  be  noted:  Pgyduiogy 
t^  lUligion  (London  and  New  Yoilc,  1899;  Germ. 
transl,,  Lcipeic,  1909) ;  a  series  of  studies  on  "  Tlw 
Child  Mind  and  Child  Religion"  in  Thx  BMicai 
World,  Jan.,  1907-08;  and  on,  "  Reinfoioement  to 
the  Pulpit  from  Modem  Psychology  "  in  The  Homi- 
letic  Review,  1907-00.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  monistic  idealism. 


STARCE,  shtark,  JOHAHH  FRIEDRICH:  Go- 
man  author;  b.  at  Hildeaheim  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Oct.  10,  1380;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
July  17,  1756.  While  at  the  University  of  GLeasen 
he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hours  of  devotion. 
After  being  preacher  at  the  home  of  the  poor  and 
orphans  at  Fisnkf  ort,  he  became  deacon  of  the  Ger- 
man church  at  Geneva,  1709-11;  pastor  at  Sachien- 
hausen  1715,  and  at  Frankfort,  1723;  and  member 
of  the  coDsistary  1742.  Starek  represented  a  mild, 
practical  Pietism  after  the  model  of  Spener,  and  hia 
career  of  thirty  years  at  Frankfort  wsa  marked  by 
private  meetings  for  devotion  after  the  Stmday 
afternoon  services,  interest  in  mamtAJning  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  seeking  at 
souls,  and  personal  charity.  He  exerted  a  far- 
reaching  influence  by  his  numerous  devotional 
writings.  Hie  principal  work,  which  made  his  a 
household  name  in  all  Evangelical  Germany,  is  TOg- 
liehei  Handbvch  tn  gulen  und  bSxn  Tagtn  (4  parts, 
Frankfort,  1727;  6  parts,  1731;  latest  ed.,  1907; 
Eng.  transl.,  DaHy  Handbook,  Philadelphia,  no  date). 
The  woric  is  composed  of  long  prayers,  introduced  by 
a  brief  instruction  based  on  a  passage  of  Scripture  to 
induce  a  devout  attitude  on  the  subject  of  ibe  peti- 
tion. The  prayer  is  followed  by  a  hymn  writtwi  by 
Starck.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  as 
Sonn-  -und  Fetttagt-AiulachUn  ilber  die  Erangelien 
(ReutUngen,  1861);  the  same  titer  die  Epialdn 
(Stuttgart,  1846;  Nuremberg,  1881).  He  was  tha 
author  also  of  GiUdna  ScAatzkOtOein  (Frankfort, 
1857).  (Hbhmann  Bbcb.) 

Bibuoobapht;  TIm  eumnt  editlana  of  the  BaiidbuA  oon- 
bUD  a  sketch.  Tbe  fundamental  aouroe  is  the  aoooimt 
furnished  by  blmsalT  in  E.  F.  NeubBuer'i  JVacArieUHi  von 
dm  jmttitietukn  rA«Jo0«i,  ii.  884-896.  Zollichau.  1704. 
Coiuult  rurther:  J.  M.  H.  D«rinc.  Dil  e<Ulrte»  T^tolaetn 
DeuUiMamU,  iv.  307-311.  Nduatadt.  lS3fi;  E.  E.  Koah, 
QacfuefiU  dtt  Kirrhmlifd*  vnd  Kwekengtaanffrnt  It.  M3- 
H0,  Stuttcart.  1870:  C.  QniaB.  Dit  (dtm  TrMtt,  pp. 
335-370,  Hennaunsbuix,  1900. 

STARXB,  ahtor'ke,  CHRSTOPH:  German  exe- 
gete;  b.  at  Freienwalde  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Beriin)  Mar. 
21,1684;  d.atDtiesen{64m.n.e.ofFAnkfort)Dec. 
12,  1744.  He  studied  at  Halle,  coming  under  the 
influence  of  Spener  and  Breithaupt  (qqv.) ;  became 
pastor  and  teacher  at  Nennhausen  near  Rathenow, 
1709;  first  preacher  and  military  chaplain  at  Driwen, 
in  1737,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  He 
wrote  in  German  a  well-lcnown  theologieal-homiletj- 
cal  commentary  upon  the  Bible  under  the  Latin 
title  Synoptie  BiiUotheem  exegeUea  in  V.  el  N. 
Tetiamentatum  (9  vols.,  Leipsic,  1733-41).  Tlie 
parts  on  the  Psalms,  the  writings  attributed  to 
Solomon,  and  the  major  prophets  were  contributed 
by  his  son,  Johann  Georg.   See  BiBixa,  AttKOrAixn, 

I.,  i  5. 
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Staphyliu 
Stan 


STARS. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testamflot. 

Qenml  Oonoeptioiis  in  the  Old  TeBtameat  (I  1). 
Ffand  Stan;  CoosteUataons  (f  2). 
aisnificanee  of  Stan  for  Hebrews  (I  3). 
Hebrew  Star-Wonhip  (f  4). 


i 


General  AMpeeta  at  Stai^Wonhip  (I  1). 
In  Babykmia  (f  2). 
In  Eorpt  (f  3). 
Ouna  aod  Japan  (|  4). 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament:    In  the  general  mention 
off  Stan  in  the  Bible  nothing  unusual  appears.    Men 
^leak  <^  their  innumerabUity  (Gen.  xv.  5),  bril- 
HaDcy  (Dan.  xii.  3),  lordship  (Wisdom  vii.  29),  and 
height  above  the  earth  (Isa.  xiv.  13); 
I.  General  stars  also  figure  in  dream  (Cien.  xxxvii. 
Conceptions  9)  and  prophecy  (Num.  xxiv.  17).    Of 
m  the      a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  stars  there 
Old        are  no  traces  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Testament  though  Wisdom  vii.  19  attributes  to 
Solomon  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  stars  during  the  course  of  the  year;  nevertheless 
efese  observation  of  the  heavens  by  the  Hebrews  is 
to  be  assumed,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
seasons  and  agriculture  by  way  of  observing  the 
days  when  certain  constellations  either  disappeared 
or  appeared  in  connection  with  the  sun.    Of  course 
the  Hebrews  observed  the  changing  course  of  the 
planets,  though  this  does  not  receive  specific  men- 
tkm;  Jude  13  probably  refers  to  comets.  Two  planets 
receive  epedfic  mention,  Saturn  (see  Remphan)  and 
Venus.    The  latter  appears  in  II  Peter  i.  19  as  the 
announoer  of  the  coming  day,  Clirist  appears  Rev. 
xxii.  16  as  **  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  and  re- 
ceives (Rev.  ii.  28)  the  morning  star  (i.e.,  its  bril- 
fiancy)  as  the  prise  of  victory,  while  the  high  priest, 
Smcm,  is  compared  with  the  morning  star  (Ecclus. 
L  0).   Venus  is  the  symbol  of  a  brilliant  humanity 
Qm.  xiv.  12),  where  the  Hebrew  hdd  (or  hdal)  is 
probably  the  morning  star.    Indeed  it  may  also 
mean  t^  moon,  since  its  derivation  from  the  verb 
kaioL, "  to  give  light,"  might  give  rise  to  designation 
of  eHher,  but  tl^  waning  moon  only  is  visible  in 
themtnning. 

Fixed  Stan  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Amos  v. 
8  (the  Pleiades);  Isa.  xiii.  10,  where  the  English 
"  eoosteHations  "  adequately  represents  the  Hebrew 
"Onons  ";  Job  ix.  9,  the  Bear  or  Arcturus,  Orion, 
the  Pleiades,  and  "  the  chambers  of  the  south  "; 
lobxzxviiL  31-32,  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  Arctiuiis  or  the  Bear, 
a.  ihsd  Two  pairs  of  Hebrew  words  occur,  kesil 
tea;  and  kimah,  of  which  the  first  probably 
CooMfr-  18  Orion  and  the  second  the  Pleiades;  to 
tan.  this  as  the  meaning  of  kenl  the  Septua- 
gint  testifies,  as  well  as  the  S3rriac  and 
llbeTttiom.  The  Hebrews  saw  in  the  constellation 
d  OrioD  a  human  form,  a  giant  chained  to  the 
Vaios,  sod  post-Bibhcal  tradition  called  him 
Kinni  TheS^ytuagint  also  testifies  to  the  Pleiades 
utile nodering  of  kimah.  Bar  Ali  (Gesenius,  Th»- 
'w^  P-  665)  confirms  this,  though  he  points  out 
cAeraeuuDgs  for  the  word  and  many  S3nians  un- 
^sntoorf  by  it  Arcturus.  The  Talmud's  use  sLows 
f^imah  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  single  star 
i^Jobxxxm.  31),  and  the  conception  seems  fre- 


quent that  the  Pleiades  were  bound  together  by 
bonds,  and  were  spoken  of  as  a  rosette  or  a  nose- 
gay, while  the  Tahnud  (in  Berachoth  58b)  speaks  of 
the  Pleiades  as  of  100  stars.  Stem  has  supposed 
that  kimah  is  Sirius,  i.e.,  that  the  stars  of  Job  ix.  9 
are  all  in  the  same  declination  of  the  heavens.  In 
that  case,  since  ke«il  is  surely  Orion,  the  other  names 
in  the  passage  designate  Sirius,  the  Hyades,  and  the 
Pleiades.  Hoffmann,  who  in  general  agrees  with 
Stem,  then  makes  the  "  sweet  influences  "  (Job 
xxxviii.  31)  refer  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  pr^ 
ceded  by  the  early  rising  of  Sirius.  But  this  must 
be  rejected  as  impossible;  no  Hebrew  could  have 
understood  "  canst  thou  bind  the  refreshings  of 
Sirius?  "  This  and  like  interpretations  are  shattered 
on  the  imperative  conclusion  that  kimah  must  mean 
a  group  of  stars.  The  Arabic  equivalent  of  this 
word  means  **  heaps  ";  the  Assyrian  cognate  kimta 
is  used  for  "  family."  Many,  with  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, find  mention  of  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  in  Job 
XV.  27b,  but  this  must  be  rejected.  In  Job  ix.  9 
and  xxxviii.  32  there  is  mention  of  a  constellation 
— ^Hebrew  *ash  or  *ayishf  Syriac  Hyuthay  Septuagint 
HesperoSy  Vulgate  Vesper — which  is  definitely  iden- 
tified either  as  the  Hyades  or  as  the  chief  star  there- 
in, Aldebaran,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Talmud 
(Berachoth,  58b),  although  the  latter  would  also  lead 
to  an  identification  with  Aries.  The  identification* 
of  this  with  the  Great  Bear,  attempted  by  some,  has 
practically  no  support.  The  *^  chambers  of  the 
south  "  of  Job  ix.  9  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  many  bright  stars  in  Ai^o,  the  Oross,  and  the 
Centaur  visible  on  the  southern  horizon  in  the  regal 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  out  of  which,  however, 
definite  figures  had  not  been  made.  The  Hebrew 
mazzaroth  of  Job  xxxviii.  32  is  probably  a  scribal 
error  for  the  mazzaloth  of  II  Kings  xxiii.  5,  though 
it  may  represent  a  different  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word.  It  is  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  denotes 
"  position,"  i.e.,  of  astral  deities,  and  then  the  dei- 
ties themselves.  The  passage  in  Job  is  best  explained 
by  thinlring  of  the  zodiacal  constellations,  that  in 
Kings  by  the  planets  in  general;  the  rendering 
''  Hyades  "  offered  by  Stem  and  Hoffmann  does  not 
recommend  itself,  nor  does  the  S3Tiac  rendering 
"  Great  Bear." 

The  Hebrews  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars;  in  Cren.  i.  16  they  are  called  **  tights  "  set 
by  Ciod  in  the  heavens,  only  in  poetic  titerature  do 
they  appear  as  tiving  beings.    But  that  to  them  was 
ascribed  a  causal  relation  in  connection 
3.  Signifi-  with  the  course  of  nature  as  they  arose 
canoe   of   or  set  may  be  plausibly  suspected.    It 
Stars  for    was  a  fast  assumption  that  (xod  was 
Hebrews,    their  creator  (Cien.  i.  14-18;   Ps.  viii. 
3-4),  that  he  appointed  for  them  their 
rigidly  appointed  courses  (Jer.  xxxi.  35),  and  that 
they  are  in  subjection  to  him  (Isa.  xl.  26).    Expres- 
sions like  that  in  the  last-cited  passage  to  the  effect 
that  Ciod  calls  them  by  name  do  not  imply  that 
they  were  conceived   as  living  beings,  while  Job 
xxxviii.  7  is  only  a  literary  figure,  as  is  that  in 
Judges  V.  20;  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  "  the  host  of  the  high 
ones,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stars,  as  there  is 
no  connection  immediately  between  verses  22  and 
23  (see  Sabaotb).    Prophetic  declarations  of  par- 
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ticipation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  events  of 
great  world  crises  is  also  poetic  diction  or  expres- 
sions which  deal  with  fateful  appearances  in  the 
heavens  (e.g.|  Joel  ii.  10).  With  the  significance  of 
the  constellations  men  did  not  so  concern  themselves 
that  there  resulted  a  science  of  the  stars  in  Israel; 
the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  an  art  or 
science  of  this  sort  imply  such  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, however  (Isa.  xlvii.  13;  Dan.  v.  11),  though 
in  the  last  passage  Daniel  appears  as  leader  among 
readers  of  the  stars,  and  this  shows  that  among  the 
Jews  of  the  author's  times  some  had  taken  up  a 
profession  which  they  plied  till  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  art  of  astrology  flourished  in  Babylon,  Eigypt, 
Rome,  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christian  circles, 
and  especially  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  denounced 
by  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  yet 
flourished  not  only  among  the  ignorant  but  even 
among  the  better  informed.  An  event  in  the 
heavens  contemporary  with  some  mundane  happen- 
ing was  related  to  the  latter  as  cause,  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  course  of  nature.  Hence  astrology 
was  by  pious  people  not  regarded  as  opposed  to 
true  faith  in  God,  while  it  was  considered  also  that 
the  signs  read  in  the  heavens  were  given  by  God 
himself  and  so  astrology  was  discriminated  from 
Sorcery  (q.v.). 

The  star  of  the  Magi  (Matt,  ii.)  was  probably  a 
conjunction,  in  the  sign  of  the  fish,  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  year  of  Rome  747,  a  coincidence 
which  Abarbanel  states  was  regarded  by  Jewish 
astrologers  as  an  indication  of  the  Messiah.  Cal- 
culations of  the  appearance  of  definite 
4.  Hebrew  constellations  for  certain  countries 
Star-       were  made  by  the  Babylonians.    In  an 

Worship,  assumed  significance  of  the  stars  is  one 
root  of  star-worship,  though  the  two 
developed  very  differently.  Even  in  Babylonia  there 
was  great  difference  between  the  mythological  and 
the  astrological  significance  of  the  stars.  But  star- 
worship  is  an  old  heirloom  of  the  Semites,  found 
among  all  branches.  Especially  was  this  developed 
in  Babylonia,  where  the  entire  pantheon  had  rela- 
tion to  the  stars;  and  this  suggests  that  the  Su- 
merian  religion,  adopted  by  the  Semites,  was  largely 
astral,  though  perhaps  the  Semites  had  already  de- 
veloped it.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the  Semites 
star- worship  was  the  original  form  of  their  religion; 
even  the  Babylonians,  whose  deities  were  so  closely 
related  with  the  stars,  knew  that  the  gods  and  the 
stars  were  different  beings.  Nothing  proves  that 
the  Yahweh  religion  of  Israel  had  anything  to  do 
with  worship  of  the  stars.  The  Astarte  and  Baal 
worship  apart,  star-worship  comes  in  during  the  late 
r^gal  period.  The  cults  which  Amos  denounced 
were  idolatries  of  his  period,  not  Mosaic  in  deriva- 
tion. Before  him  there  is  no  trace  of  this  worship 
in  Israel,  and  to  this  refer  such  passages  as  II  Kings 
jod.  3,  5,  and  the  prohibition  of  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii. 
2-3.  In  Judah  Manasseh  probably  introduced  the 
cult,  and  Josiah  attempted  to  destroy  it  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  4-6)  though  it  arose  again  (Jer.  vii.  18,  zix.  13). 

(W.  LoTZ.) 

n.  Star-Deities:  Actual  adoration  of  the  stars  as 
such  is  not  so  easily  established  as  common  opinion 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  though  that  it  took  place 


is  hardly  open  to  question.    The  basis  of  this  cult 
was  primarily  the  animistic  conception  of  stars  as 

living  beings  due  to  the  fact  of  their  ap- 

I.  Genend  parent  motion,  combined  later  with  the 

Aspects  of  assumption  that  they  influenced  the  af- 

Star-       fairs  of  earth.     Thus  Cicero  (De  naiura 

Worship,    deorum)  testifies  to  the  existence  of 

a  belidf  in  the  divinity  of  the  con- 
stellations. The  accounts  in  classical  mythology 
and  poetry  of  the  origin  of  constellations  and  stars, 
such  as  the  stoiy  of  the  Pleiades  or  of  Cassiopeia,  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  worship;  they  are  merely  the 
exercise  of  a  rude  philosophy  attempting  to  account 
for  origins  or  of  the  pleasing  fancy  of  the  poetic  im- 
agination. The  comparative  insignificance  of  star- 
worship  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  vast  number 
of  the  stars,  which  made  individualization  (one  of 
the  first  steps  to  worship)  difficult  except  in  the  case 
of  the  planets  which,  by  their  motion,  seemed  to  em- 
phasise their  several  degrees  of  importance,  and  of 
a  few  fixed  stars  whose  superior  brilliance  marked 
them  out  or  whose  position  made  them  remarkable, 
such  as  Sirius  and  the  North  Star. 

What  closely  resembled  star-worship  and  peziiaps 
involved  it  existed  in  Babylonia.  Indeed  the  ideo- 
graph for  star  is  the  sign  of  deity  thrice  repeated 
(cf .  P.  Jensen,  Kosmdogie  der  Babylcnierf  pp.  43- 

44,  Strasbuig,  1890).    In  the  Maiduk 

2.  In  Baby-  cycle  of  myths  that  deity  is  said  to  have 

Ionia.       set  the  courses  of  the  planets  and  to 

have  assigned  guardianship  of  them  to 
certain  deities  (cf .  translation  of  part  of  a  tablet 
accessible  in  DB^  i.  191).  Thus  he  himself  assumed 
as  his  chaige  Jupiter,  gave  Venus  to  Ishtar  (Ishtar 
was  also  associated  with  Sirius),  Saturn  to  Ninib, 
Mars  to  Nergal,  and  Mercury  to  Nebo.  These  deities, 
possibly  as  representative  of  the  planets,  are  charac- 
teristic^y  pictured  as  riding  on  certain  animals, 
some  of  them  mythological,  and  in  this  form  received 
homage  (such  a  representation  is  easily  accessible  in 
A.  Jeremias,  Das  alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  aUen 
Orients^  fig.  5,  p.  11,  Leipsic,  1906).  This  order  of 
assignment  was  not  universal  in  Babylonia,  since 
both  Nergal  and  Kaiwan  are  known  to  have  been 
associated  with  Saturn,  and  Ninib  and  Neigal  with 
Mars,  while  a  deity  Gud-bir  had  Jupiter.  Marduk, 
Ninib,  and  Nergal,  with  Shamash,  are  in  another  re- 
lation regarded  as  representing  the  sun  and  con- 
trolling it  at  critical  points  of  its  diurnal  and  annual 
motions.  Similarly,  and  perhaps  consequently,  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  Mercury,  and  Saturn  took  the  same  prom- 
inence in  their  nightly  places  as  the  sun  in  its  corre- 
sponding positions,  and  were  compared  with  that 
body  in  its  relative  importance.  The  Pleiades  {Sir 
bittif  **  the  Seven  ")  were  worshiped  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  name  occurs  in  incantation  texts  as  that 
of  a  group  of  demons  (Schiader,  KAT,  pp.  413, 
459),  possibly  represented  in  Canaan  by  Beer- 
sheba;  in  this  case  the  word  is  wrongly  etymolo- 
gized as  **  well  of  swearing "  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxzi. 
33).  The  sun,  moon,  and  Venus  were  thought  of 
as  in  control  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  so  of  all  the 
influences  that  effect  on  the  earth  increase  and 
decay,  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  life  and 
death. 
In  Egypt  star-worship  was,  in  historical  times, 
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I  not  that  of  the  etar  itself  but  of  the  divinity  con- 
ceived  ns  animating  it.     That  this  is  a  deveJoped 
conception  is  at  once  evident,  and  points  lo  the 
earlier  belief  in  the  life  and  divinity  of 
i.  In        the  heavenly  body  itself.    The  fact  of 
Bgjpt.       a,  certain  type  of  star-worship  ia  estab- 
lished by  the  figuring  of  the  deities  of 
Ju[Ht«r,    Saturn,    Mercuiy,    Mars,    and    Venus  as 
mounted  on  their  boats  (this  fiJies  their  divine  char- 
acter, as  it  is  the  Egyptian  method  of  representing 
'    the  joumeyings  of  the  gods  and  corresponds  to  the 
Babylonian  method  referred  to  above,  where  deities 
I    are  riding  various  animals),  and  making  their  prog- 
I   IG9B  under  the  guidanee  of  Orion  and  Sinus  (E.  Le- 
I    tdiure,  L«*  Hjtpogees  royaux  de  Thebes,  part  i,  p]at« 
I    xxxvi.,  Paris.  1SS6).    So  there  was  a  Sothis  or  Isis- 
I    Sothia,  the  deity  of  Sirius  or  the  Dog  Star.    But  the 
notice  of  sueh  divinities  is  rare,  and  invocation  of 
litem  is  not  frequent. 

In  China  among  the  objects  of  imperial  worship 
It  the  ct^iital  are  the  Pleiades,  the  five  planets,  and 
the  constellations,  as  well  as  the  starry 
^.  China  heavens  as  a  whole.  The  high  cere- 
ind  Japan,  monies  of  this  worship  take  plaee  at 
the  ninter  solstice  at  the  Temple  of 
Htaven  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese 
(jty  of  Pddng.  There  are  tablets  to  the  souls  of  these 
boihcB,  AS  well  as  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which 
lift  ire  included  in  the  worship.  In  the  common 
ir  popular  religion  these  bodies  have  either  a  far 
a»  prominent  place  or  none  at  all,  though  eertain 
heavenly  bodies  which  superetition  connects  with 
«ind  and  rain  receive  special  attention.  These 
Es  an  supposed  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Yin  and 
(he  Yang,  the  male  and  female  elements  of  the  uni- 
vcne.  The  star-cult  in  Japan,  so  far  as  early  testi- 
nwiy  (the  Nitunigt)  is  concerned,  is  confined  to  the 
mrnleity  Amateu  mike  hoshi  ("  dread  star  of 
katiEn  ")  or  Ame  no  Kagase  wo  ("  scarecrow  male 
<i  heaven  "}.  a  malignant  god  who  was  vanquished 
b  the  eosBue  battle  between  forces  malign  and  be- 
nipi  (for  control  of  man),  and  to  Vega  and  the 
Horti  Star,  whose  worabip  came  from  China  (W.  O. 
htoa,  Shinto,  p.  142,  London  and  New  York,  1905). 
^oorship  of  the  malign  deity  was  probably  avert- 
i».  Similarly  in  India  the  worship  of  Saturn  is 
tlu  of  a  malignant  and  dreaded  deity,  who  is  pro- 
[itiit«i  by  sacrifice. 

the  indications  of  star-wotship  among  primitive 
peoplw  are  elusive  and  unsatistaetory,  and  the  moat 
Utitnn  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  much  of  the 
natmal  ia  rather  that  of  folk-lore  and  mythol- 
"O  ihao  of  ritual.  Yet  it  may  be  noted,  for  exara- 
l/it,  Ihat  the  Beriiers  offer  worship  to  Venus,  the 
n^uln,  Orion,  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  Little  Bear. 
Tn  tome  details  of  folk-lore,  cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden 
^K  ii.  19  sqcf,  (London,  1900). 
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IJt«ralurQ  under  Ibe  irtjclea  on  Arabta,  Aaayria,  bnby- 
looia.  Cbini,  ladia.  aod  tbe  like,  gnd  bi  some  eitsnt  to 
that  under  CouruuirvB  Hiuoion. 

STATION:  A  word  having  several  significations 
in  liturgical  and  historical  theology. 

1,  Stations  as  Fasts:  Fasting  was  a  practise  of 
the  early  Christians  derived  from  Judaism,  which  ob- 
served Monday  and  Thursday  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  12). 
With  the  early  Christiana  these  days  were  super- 
seded by  Wednesday  and  Friday.  In  th«  time  of 
Hermas  (III.,  v.  1)  these  fasts  were  already 
known  as  "  stations,"  being  compared  with  the 
sentry  duty  of  soldiers  (cf.  Paul's  frequent  use  of 
military  metaphors  and  similes;  Tertullian,  "  On 
fasting,"  idv.;  "On  prayer,"  xix.;  Eng.  transl., 
AJVF,  iv.  112,  iii.  687).  At  first  optional  and  not  a 
precept,  the  observance  of  stations  became  obliga' 
tory  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  I.  (402-417). 
"  The  two  stational  days  were  also  marked  by  meet^ 
ing3  for  worship.  But  these  were  held  in  different 
manners  in  different  localities.  In  some  places  the 
liturgy,  properly  so  called,  was  used;  that  is,  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated.  This  was  the  custom  in 
Africa  at  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  at  Jerusalem 
toward  the  end  of  tho  fourth  century.  In  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sta- 
tion did  not  include  the  liturgy  "  (L.  Duchesne, 
Ckriatian  Worship:  ilt  Origin  and  Evolution,  p.  230, 
London,  1904),  Duchesne  thinks  that  the  usage  at 
Rome  was  like  that  of  Alexandria  as  described  by 
Socrates  (Hisiecd.,  v.,  xxu,;  Eng.  transl.  in /^PJVF, 
2  ser,,  ii,  ISO-IM).  It  is  certain  that  the  mysteries 
were  not  celebrated  on  Fridays  either  at  Alexandria 
or  at  Rome,  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Wednesday 
service,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  the  West,  a  fact 
which  scandalized  the  Greek  Church  and  became 
one  of  its  grievances  against  the  Latin  Church. 

The  observance  of  stations  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacrantentary.  "  The  place  of  the  sta- 
tion is  always  expressly  indicated,  unless  the  name 
of  the  aaint  alone  is  sufficient  to  designate  the 
Church  at  which  the  festival  was  held.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  say  where  the 
station  was  on  the  days  of  St.  Marcellus,  St,  Agnes, 
St.  Sylvester,  etc.  But  for  the  days  of  Lent,  tor  tbe 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  tor  that  of  St. 
Felix  of  Sola,  the  Church  is  indicated.  There  are 
sometimes  even  two  indications,  when  the  station 
is  preceded  by  a  general  procession.  In  that 
case  the  Church  is  denoted  from  which  the  proces- 
sion starts,  and  that  also  wherein  Mass  is  celebrated. 
Sif"il°r  indicatbns  are  given  when  there  are  several 
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Btations  on  the  same  day,  or  several  stopping-places 
in  a  procession,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  on  the  day  of  the  Greater  litany,  and  at 
Vespers  in  Easter  Week  **  (Duchesne,  tU  sup,,  pp. 
122-123).  Litm^cal  stations  for  Monday  and 
Thursday  were  instituted  later,  but  the  early  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  rec- 
ognized no  other  station  except  Maundy  Thursday. 
Saturday  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  station 
day,  but  the  service  for  that  day  is  really  the  Easter 
Vigil  anticipated. 

2.  Stations  of  the  Cross:  This  practise,  familiar 
to  every  one  who  enters  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  of  modem  origin.  It  is  said  that  Alvar  of  Cordova 
(q.v.),  upon  returning  from  Palestine,  caused  various 
oratories  to  be  constructed  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Dominic,  forming  **  stations  "  where  the  chief  in- 
cidents of  the  passion  were  portrayed.  The  idea 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  a  reminiscence  of  the 
crusades,  during  which  period  indulgence  was 
granted  those  who  in  person  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  The  Franciscans,  who  were  the  eccle- 
siastical custodians  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem, 
borrowed  the  idea  and  developed  it  into  the  "  Road 
of  the  Cross"  (Via  crucis)  with  fourteen  distinct 
stations.  The  practise  obtained  but  slowly  in  the 
church.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  stations  were  officially  recognized 
by  the  popes — Innocent  XI.,  1686;  Innocent  XII., 
1694;  Benedict  XIII.,  1726;  Clement  XII.,  1731. 
Each  of  the  fourteen  stations  recalls  some  particular 
incident  of  the  passion,  but  not  all  of  them  are  to  be 
found  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  for  example 
that  which  has  to  do  with  St.  Veronica.  Each 
station  is  marked  by  a  cross  which  alone  secures  in- 
dulgence; pictures  are  not  necessary,  though  they 
are  commonly  found.  The  fourteen  stations  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  judgment  of  Pilate;  (2)  the  taking 
of  the  cross;  (3)  Christ's  first  fall;  (4)  Christ's 
meeting  with  his  mother;  (5)  The  bearing  of  the 
cross  by  Simon  of  Cyrene;  (6)  the  wiping  of  Christ's 
face  with  a  handkerchief  by  St.  Veronica;  (7) 
Christ's  second  fall;  (8)  Christ's  word  to  the  women 
of  Jerusalem,  "  Weep  not  for  me  ";  (9)  Christ's 
third  fall;  (10)  Christ  stripped  of  his  garments;  (11) 
the  crucifixion;  (12)  Christ's  death;  (13)  the  de- 
scent from  the  cross;  (14)  the  burial.  An  unauthor- 
ized innovation  sometimes  added  is  a  fifteenth, 
the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena  (see 
Cross,  Invention  of  the). 

The  stations  may  be  within  or  without  the  church 
edifice.  The  privilege  of  instituting  them  pertains 
to  the  Franciscan  Order.  Bishops  not  belonging 
to  this  order  and  even  simple  priests,  when  duly 
authorized,  may,  however,  establish  stations  of  the 
cross  within  churches,  but  not  without. 

8.  In  French  Usage:  In  France,  imtil  the  recent 
dissolution  of  the  concordat  of  1801,  the  word 
**  station "  had  a  particular  application.  The 
fifteenth  article  of  the  Articles  Organiques,  of 
eighteenth  Germinal,  year  X  (1801),  provided  that 
"  Solemn  preachings,  called  sermons,  and  those 
known  under  the  name  of  Stations,  at  Advent  and 
Car^me  shall  not  be  made  save  by  such  priests  as 
have  received  special  authorization  of  the  Bishop." 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 


Bduoo&apht:  li.Thomamm,TraiUki&loriquie«ido9maiiqut 
mtr  diven  ponU  d*  la  discipline  d»  VtgUte,  part  ii.,  cimp.  15, 
Paiia,  1682-83;  BinshAm,  Origins,  XIII..  ix.  2.  XZI.. 
iii.;  Duchesne,  ut  sup. ;  ll.lMiaJkib,Quadrao€mmeArFatUn 
dtr  Kirche,  Padetbom,  1854;  H.  Tlranton,  The  StaUom  af 
the  CroM,  their  Hiet,  and  Purpoee,  London,  1006;  DC  A,  fi. 
1928-20. 

STATISnCS»    EOCLESIASnCAL:    A  numerical 
representation  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  Church 
within  given  periods  by  the  collation  and  claasi- 
fication  of  religious  data.     For  a  long  time  [in 
Germany]  the  church  registers  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  all  statistics,  and  hence  it  is  that 
theologians  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  this  science.    But  perceiving  that 
private  studies  in  this  respect  are  not  sufficient,  in 
more  recent  times  the  authorities  of  State  and 
Church  engage  in  the   periodical   publication  of 
official  tables,  thus  making  possible  more  accurate 
and  complete  statistics.     In  the  German  Ehnpiie 
the  quinquennial  census  includes  also  ecdesiaetieal 
data.    The  state  church  authorities  make  a  tabu- 
lated report  of  their  districts  annually,  and  these 
are  collated  by  a  statistical  committee  under  the 
German  Evangelical  auspices.     These  results  are 
supplemented  by  those  of  societies  and  private 
labors,  and  official  experts  in  empire,  states,  and 
cities,  by  improved  methods,  cany  them  to  further 
results  and  conclusions  and  combine  them  with 
those  pertaining  to  other  vital  interests.    Statistical 
year-books  appear  also  in  most  countries.     The  In- 
ternational Statistical  Institute  of  London  assembles 
every  two  years  a  special  congress  for  the  mutual 
promotion  of  statistical  labors.    The  statistics  of 
missions  provides  a  comparative  survey  at  the  time 
being  of  Christianity  and  the  non-Christian  religioiis. 
Besides,  denominational  statistics  has  at  the  present 
time  obtained  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in  de- 
termining the  relative  losses  and  gains  but  also  in 
the  study  of  significant  problems.    Specially  valu- 
able are  these  methods  for  the  unbiased  tabulation 
of  such  items  as  theological  growth  and  congrega- 
tional offerings.     An  application  to  the  concrete 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  chureh  life  of  the 
present  has  been  made  by  P.  Drews,  Evangelische 
Kirchenkunde.    This  presents,  among  other  results, 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  communicants  in  the 
state  churches,  the  ratio  of  baptisms  to  births,  of 
sacred  ceremonies  to  marriages,  of  burials  to  deaths, 
the  number  of  members  who  vote  for  the  governing 
board  of  the  church,  as  well  as  conclusions  from  the 
numbers  of  those  entering  and  leaving  the  churches. 

(F.  W.   DiBEUUB.) 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  decennial 
census  now  includes  materials  upon  religious  de- 
nominations, and  under  the  general  law  regarding 
the  census,  dated  May  23,  1850,  in  the  censuses 
taken  since  that  year  the  government  has  been 
approaching  more  nearly  the  idea  of  completeness. 
The  publication  of  the  special  report  on  Religious 
Bodies,  1906,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (2  vols., 
Washington,  1910)  makes  available  to  the  general 
public  the  latest  governmental  tabulation  of  statis- 
tics, and  affords  a  review  almost  exhaustive  of  all 
matters  which  are  institutionally  connected  with 
religious  life.    Other  data  (annual)  are  furnished  by 
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the   handbooks   of   the   various  denominaticiDS,   in 
t  casea  these  being  the  resiilt  of  compilation  by 
central  officers  or  authorities  iu  each  religious  body. 
STAOFF,  ahtauf,  AUGDLA  VOH  {AHGDLA  VOH 
GBUMBACH):      First    authoress    of    the    German 
Kefomution;   b.  before  1490;   d.  at  Zeilitzheim  iii 
Lower  Francooia,  1554.    She  received  on  unusually 
piod  education;    under  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria 
(d.  1508)  she  becume  lady-ln-waitlng  to   Duchesa 
Kunigunde,  and  probably  while  at  court  married 
Piiedricb  von  Grumbach  of  Fraaconia.     She  early 
ad<^>ted  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  with  whom  she  was 
[emu  of  friendship  after  1522,  and  became  a 
□us  student  oE  the  Bible.     Her  first  step  in 
Utemy  activity  was  induced  by  the  condemnation 
ol  Arsacius  Seehofer   (q.v.).     On  Sept.  20,    1520, 
on  the  ground  that  no  one  else  had  protested  against 
farcing  Seelioler  to  deny  the  Gospel,  she  addressed 
to  the  rector  and  University  of  Ingolstadt  a  protest, 
which   waa   printed   and   widely   circulated.      The 
itUptnis  edict  of  Bavaria  of  Mar.  5,  1622,  against 
"  LulJiprnnism  did  not  change  her  attitude  and 
B  declared  that  "  One  must  bow  to  authority, 
but  Donceming  the  Word  of  God  neither  pope,  em- 
paw,  nor  prince  haa  the  right  to  command."    When 
■he  continued  her  literary  activity,  the  authorities 
ol  Ibe  university   would   not   deign   to   answer   a 
oan,  but   requested   the   duke   to   punish   her. 
Cbuicellor  L.  von  Eek  advised  to  depose  her  bua- 
banrl  and  lt>  send  her  into  e:dle.     Her  husband  was 
iepoaed,  but  no  further  steps  can  be  proved,  while 
ibe  DKdieval  contempt  of  woman  makes  it  probable 
thit  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  her.     Althougfa 
it  mtao  ceased  to  writ«,  she  continued  to  take  a 
tlvdy  interest  in  the  Reformation  and  maintained 
btr  intMcourae  with  the  Reformers. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
RnuDOIurvT^  G.  C  Hkgor,  t<tHi  dtr  Amula  run  (Jrum- 
Iwk  Stutt^rt.  1T8T;  F.  F.  Liponky.  Argala  von  Onim- 
tatt,  UuDieh.  ISOI;  B.  A.  Pistorias.  F'mu  Arvula  son 
VmmlneK  md  tlir  Kamnf  mil  da-  Unntrwilat  JngoUladl, 
■icMmnt.  1S45:  E.  E^lbardt.  Armia  von  Gntmbofh. 
AirtoixruAc  ToA™.  Nuremberi,  IBM:  C.  Pimntl,  in  A»A. 
DI.  KluR.  %-d].  ivii.:  8.  Riulsr.  GackichU  Baperu.  iv. 
■  ■qg..a<ithK.  1899:  T.  Kolde,  in  Batroox  lur  boveriKhm 
OoekkAte.  Tcd.  li..  Eilaagfm.  1905. 

STAUPITZ,  shtau'piti,  JOHARIT  VOH;  Angus- 
luiiui  vicar-general  and  friend  of  Luther;  d.  at 
Sitoufg  (156  m.  w,s.w.  of  Vienna)  Dec.  2S,  1524. 
Be  nuue  of  a  noble  family,  but  the  earUest  certain 
^  in  his  life  is  that  of  hie  matriculation  at  Leipsic 
a  1485  as  Johaoites  Stopitz  de  Mutterwiti,  the  last 
■otd  of  tills  entry  appearing  to  give  his  birthplace, 
riuch  may  be  Mott«rwitz  near  Leisnig  (25  m.  s.e.  of 
l*ipfK)  or  Uoderwits  near  Neustadt-on-the-Orla 
IM  m.  B.e.  of  Weimar).  A  further  notice  in  the 
vniwis^  rerords  of  Leipsie  mentions  that  Oct.  30, 
lira.  N.  Stopitf .  "  Master  of  Arts  of  Colog:ne,"  was 
Wiived  into  the  faculty  of  arts;  it  this  entry  relates 
U  li*  mbjel^t  of  this  sketch,  it  implies  a  period  of 
KudyM  Cologne.  In  1497  as  master  of  arts  and 
ftaAet  in  thetdogy  he  was  received  into  the  Augus- 
tmiaii  monastery  at  Tobingen,  where  he  became 
pnor;  on  Oct.  29.  1498,  baccalaureus  biblicus,  on 
Jio,  to,  1499,  aent«ntiariuB,  proceeding  to  licentiate 
ud  doctor  in  theology  in  1510.  Hia  maiden  essay, 
I^ruia  Tues(i«nij  de  audtencfa  mite  in  paroehiali  ec- 


degia  dominidi  et  feslivia  diebus,  appeared  at  Tub- 
ingen Mar.  30,  1500,  and  in  three  subsequent  issues 
there  was  appended  a  catechetical  effort.  By  1503 
Staupitz  was  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Munich,  and 
openly  advocated  in  addresses  the  positions  taken 
in  his  first  publication,  in  the  direction  of  purifica- 
tion of  monastic  life,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Kaspar  Schatzgeyer.  He  was  next  called 
by  Frederick  the  Wise  to  the  direction  of  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Wittenberg,  becaming  first 
dean  o(  the  theological  faculty;  and  in  1503  he  was 
made  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  Observantist 
congregations  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  ofGce  his 
first  care  was  the  codification  and  publication  of  the 
constitution,  printing  it  in  1504.  One  note  in  this 
constitution  was  the  recommendation  of  Bible  study. 
He  was  concerned  also  for  the  strengthening  and 
spread  of  the  order  and  for  the  care  of  the  individual 
houses;  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Wittenberg  cloister 
he  gave  much  attention,  and  received  therein  Martin 
Luther  (1508),  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  at 
Erfurt  during  one  of  his  visitation  journeys.  Him 
Luther  afterward  praised  as  having  led  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  it  was  Staupita 
who  incited  Luther  to  aspire  to  the  doctorate  in 
theology. 

F.ven  aft«r  Staupits  settled  in  South  Germany,  be 
remained  in  essential  concord  with  Wittenberg. 
An  evidence  of  this  is  the  letter  of  introduction 
given  by  Spalatin  to  Jobann  Lang'  addressed  to 
Staupitz,  in  which  the  last-named  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  as  a  friend  of  Conrad  Mutian  and  of 
Reuchlin  (cf.  Gillert,  Der  Briefwechtel  det  CortraduM 
^futi^lnlu,  i.  170,  ii.  151,  etc.,  HaUe,  1890).  Carl- 
Gtadt  opened  his  explanations  of  Augustine's  De 
spirilu  et  litera  (1519)  with  a  preface  (dated  Nov. 
18,  1517)  in  which  he  spoke  of  Staupitz  as  a  "  pro- 
moter of  sincere  theology  and  a  distinguished 
preacher  of  the  grace  of  CJhrigt "  (cf.  H.  Barge, 
Andreoi  Bodenstein  von  CarUtmU,  i.  90  sqq.,  ii.  533 
sqq,,  Leipsic,  1905).  Staupitz  was  often  engaged  in 
long  journeys  of  visitation  to  the  religious  bouses  of 
his  order — like  that  of  1514,  when  he  was  in  the 
Netheriands,  and  that  of  the  summer  of  1516  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  Belgium.  When  not  on  these 
tours  of  duty,  he  lived  in  Munich,  Salzburg,  and 
especially  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  such  men  as  Christoph  8cbeurl  (q,v.), 
Hieronymus  Holeschuher,  Lazarus  Spengler,  Wili- 
l>ald  Pirkheimer  (qq.v,),  and  Albrecht  Dtlrer.  In- 
deed, Staupitz  was  universally  beloved.  Erasmus 
said:  "I  indeed  greatly  admire  Staupitz"  (A. 
Horawitz.  Eriumiana,  ii.  597,  Vienna,   1879). 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  Luther  and 
Staupits  after  1518  by  the  researches  of  P.  Kal- 
koff  {Forachiingen  tu  Luthers  Tdmiefkem  Frozen, 
pp.  44  sqq.,  Rome.  1905).  Following  the  direction 
of  Leo  X.,  in  February  of  1518  the  promagiater  of 
the  order,  Gabriel  Venetus,  notified  Staupitz  that 
Luther  had  been  denounced  to  the  pope  as  a  heretic 
and  urged  him  to  call  Luther  to  account.  Staupiti 
notified  Luther  of  the  bad  impression  his  teaching 
was  making;  the  latter  on  March  31  replied  that  the 
charge  was  unjustified  and  declined  to  alter  his  be- 
havior. But  Luther  at  Heidelberg  set  forth  before 
associates  of  his  order  an  explanation  of  his  position 
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aad  promiBed  to  justify  himaelt  to  the  pope  through 
the  vicai-geDeral  by  a  det&iled  espoaition  of  hia  in- 
dulgeooe  tbeeM.  ThereaftAr  Staupiti  nas  under 
BuspicioQ  of  the  Curia  as  a  follower  oF  Luther. 
Staupiti  adviaed  Luther  to  withdraw  to  a  cloister 
and  BO  reheve  his  miperiora,  (spiritual  and  temporal, 
from  the  embarrasemeDt  be  was  causing  them,  and 
later  suggested  a  retirement  to  the  University  of 
Paris.  His  dealing  with  Luther  at  this  juncture 
was  not  that  merely  of  superior  officer,  but  of  friend 
and  like-minded  thinker.  He  wished  also  to  relieve 
the  order  from  the  danger  of  sharing  in  Luther's 
fortunes.  On  Aug.  20,  1520,  Staupiti  laid  aside  his 
office  as  vicaT'general, 

The  oe:tt  activity  of  Staupitz  came  through  a  call 
of  the  cardinal-bishop  Matth&us  Long  as  court 
preacher  to  Salzburg,  but  the  pope  required  of  him 
A  sworn  statement  of  non-participation  in  Luther's 
sHiclea.  Staupitz  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  take  back  what  be  bad  never  advanced; 
in  this  Luther  with  some  right  saw  a  half-lie.  In 
order  totally  to  part  Staupitz  and  Luther,  Lang 
made  Staupitz  abbot  of  the  old  wealthy  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  in  Salaburg.  Staupitz  had  now 
become  frightened  because  of  the  new  attacks  of 
Luther  in  the  matter  of  monastic  vows  and  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  the  abolishing  of  the  mass,  and  the 
exit  of  monks  and  nuns  from  the  houses.  In  his 
office  OS  abbot  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  in- 
struction and  the  service  of  souls  with  a  singular 
»eal.  Two  deliverances  of  Staupitz  are  of  impor- 
tance here.  In  one,  of  the  year  1523  (printed  in 
C.  Gartner,  Sidlburgischa  geUkrte  Unterkandlungen, 
ii.  67-72,  Salsjjurg,  1812),  he  mildly  reproached 
Stephan  Agricola  (q.v,)  for  opposing  his  subjective 
opinion  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
later  In  the  same  year,  was  sharper,  and  advanced 
the  propositions  that  heretics  must  be  punished  since 
the  sheep  must  be  protected  from  the  wolves,  that 
the  adherents  of  Luther  were  by  the  pope's  bulls 
anfl  the  emperor's  edicts  placed  in  the  position  of 
heretics,  that  a  single  proved  point  vi  heresy  was 
sufficient  to  convict,  and  that  Areola  was  guilty  in 
many  points.  On  Dec.  2S  Staupitz  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  which  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Of  his  printed  works  the  following  may  be  named: 
the  Deci*u>  qumttionU,  ut  sup,;  Von  der  Nachfoig- 
ung  lies  unUigfn  Slerbens  Chritli  (I,«ipBic,  15IS); 
lAbelliiS  de  rrecvtionc  mUrna  pradeitinalionU  (ed. 
Scheurl,  Nuremberg.  1517);  Von  der  lAdte  OoOeB 
(Leipaic,  I51S);  and  Von  dem  heiligen  christiichen 
GIfiuben  (n,p„  1525).  fO,  Clkmbn.) 

BiBUoDaAFHT:    The  Oennin  wrjtiiiaa  nF  !<taupiti  vore  ed- 
ited by  J,  K.  F.  Konake.  PoUdsm,  1867,     A  lile.  turns  & 

Is  T-  Koldo'a  IHf  drulaeht  A  uott^inrrkimarpaoliim  und  Jo- 
lt oon  Slaupili.  Gotha.  187B,     ~  .  -     ..  . 
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httoTt  tlir  Htfirrmaliim.  it,  234-2S3,  Furtht 
by  L,  Knller,  Die  Rr/ormalinH  unrf  dir  allrrm  Rr/armtmr- 
Uim  in  iArnn  Ziuammnhange  darsalflU.  Lcipaie.  IS85-, 
Idem,  Jotuinn  mn  SloapilM  und  die  Anfangi  drr  Hr/orma- 
Hon.  ib.  18S8  (rf.  T,  Kolile  in  ZKO.  rit..  ISSS.  pp.  420 
■qq.):  A,  RilKhl,  Dit  ehritllithi  Lrhre  ivn  drr  tltdilfrr- 
Hgune  tnul  Veri-ilinuna,  i.  124  sgq..  3d  ed,,  BaDn.  1SSS. 
Eng.  tnuul.  of  enrlicr  ed..  Critieal  HiM.  o/  Me  Chritlian 
Doctrine  ef  Jwitificiaiini  and  Raconciiialiirn,  EdinhurKh, 
1S73;  E.  Fuvrs,  ia  LOrri  Chrttitn,  vi.  17-34,  V&luBble 
psrjodical  litontun  ■  iadialed  id  Richardnn.  Encvcfa- 
poidM,  p.  IMl;  the  rasder  is  alia  dincted  to  the  litars- 


STAVE,  sta've.  ERIK  BRIXSOn:  Swedish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Gustafs  (a  village  of  Dalame) 
June  10,  1857,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Upsata  (1S80-8Q),  where  he  became  privat-docent 
for  exegesis  in  1889,  and  was  substitute  profeasor  in 
the  same  university  for  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and 
moral  theology  (1862-90),  In  18(19  be  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  exegesis  at  Upsala, 
and  since  the  following  year  has  been  full  professor 
of  the  some  subject.  Since  1901  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  quaneriy  Bibe^omkarcn,  and  has  written  Om 
apotleln  Pauli  /OrhAUande  lill  Jetu  historukt  lif  och 
Uira  (t'paaJa,  1889);  Sjdn  Gennttaret  och  de*t 
nOrmaale  omgifningar  (Stockholm,  1892);  Genom 
Poleilimi,  Minnmfrin  en  Tt*a  v&rKn  1891  (1893); 
DankU  bok  OvmaU  och  i  korthet /6rkland  (I'paala, 
1894);  t/eber  den  Einjliat  de»  PartUmua  a^f  dot 
Jvdentum  (Haarlem,  1898);  BOder /r&n  landtit^ 
folkningena  lif  i  PaUtlina  (Upsala,  1899);  Mat' 
teug-evam/eliel  lUlagdt  /6r  bibemaare  (1900);  Bilder 
fr&n/olktU  lif  i  PaieHina  (Stockhohn,  1901);  Om 
Gamla  Tettamenteti  metrian»ka  prqfetiar  (Upsala, 
1903);   and  RiblUka  fdredrag  f6r  ungdom  (1901). 

STEARHS,  LEWIS  FRENCH:  American  Con- 
gregational ist;  b,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Uor, 
10,  1W7;  d.  at  Bangor,  Me,,  Feb.  9,  1892.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
N,  J,,  1887;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1869-70;  in  the  universitiea  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic,  1870-TI ;  whs  graduated  from  Union  Theologicid 
Seminary,  New  York,  1871-72;  vras  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Norwood,  N.  J.,  187:1-78; 
profeasor  of  history  and  belles-lettres,  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Mich.,  1876-79;  from  1S80  profeasor  of  «rys- 
tematic  theology  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  the  author  of  EmUnee  of  Christian 
Experience;  Ely  Lecturer  for  1890  iJiev  York,  1890); 
Henry  Boynton  Smith  {im2);  and  the  posthumous 
Fretenl'day  Theology;  vnth  biographical  Sketch,  by 
O.  L.  Prenlits  {IS,93).  Just  before  his  death  he  de- 
clined on  conscientious  grounds  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  systematic  theology  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  American  theologians  of  his  day, 

STEAIUTS,  OAKHAR  SPRAGUE:  American 
Baptist;  b  at  Bath,  Me,,  Oct,  20,  1317;  d.  in  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.,  Apr,  20,  ISDS,  He  was  graduated 
from  Waterville  College,  Me.,  1840,  and  from  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  Mass.,  1846;  was  in- 
structor in  Hebrew  there,  1846-47;  pastor  at 
Southbridge,  Masa,,  1847-54;  Newark,  N.  J..  185*- 
1855;  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  1855-68;  and  from 
1868  was  professor  of  Biblical  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
He  translated  Sartorius'  The  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ  (Boston,  1848);  was  author  of  -4  SyUabia  of 
the  Messianic  Passages  in  the  Old  TestamerU  (1884); 
and  Introiliu-tion  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Ttttamei)!; 
wUh  Analysts  and  JUuslrative  Literature  (18S8). 

STEBBtnS,  GEORGE  COLES:  CoDgt««atiousI 
evangelist.;  b.  at  Fast  Carlton,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Albion  Academy,  Albion,  N.  Y, 
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(P^usied,  1S66),  and  after  studying  music  in 
KocheBtrr,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  was  director  of 
■naic  in  the  Fitst  Baptist  Church,  Chicago  (1870- 
1S74).  He  tbeo  occupied  a  similar  petition  at  the 
OarendOD  Street  Baptist  Church  and  Tremonl 
Teople,  Boston  (1S74-76),  andwoa  asaociated  with 
D.  L.  Uoody  and  I.  D.  Sankey  in  their  evangeliatic 
work  11S76-99).  touting  Great  Britain  and  the 
Cnilal  St3l«s.  He  likewise  spent  a  winter  iu  India 
in  tTuigelistic  work  with  G.  F.  Pent«coet,  and  in  the 
same  irorii  has  made  other  extensive  tours  in  Egypt, 
Pilntioe.  and  Europe.  Since  ISSO  he  has  been  con- 
ductor of  music  at  the  Northfield  Conferences, 
Xonhfield,  Haas.  Beddea  being  one  of  the  editors  of 
Goipri  Hs/mru,  ro«.  3-6,  New  York,  1877-91  (in 
nUaboration  with  I.  D.  Sankey  and  J.  McGrana- 
ban),  and  other  popular  collections  of  hymns,  he  has 
compUed  TV  Northfitld  H-jmnal  (1904). 

STSCE,  ahtec,  RUDOLF:  Swiss  Protentant; 
U.  U  Bern  Jan.  IS,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the 
auverdliea  of  his  native  city,  Jena,  and  Heidelberg, 
■Dil.  after  being  pastor  at  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Diwden  (1867-Sl),  was  appointed  in  1881  to  hia 
pRMeat  pooition  of  professor  of  New-Teetamcnt 
axffiaa  at  Bern.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
oareme  critical  school;  be  is  a  member  of  the 
^ai  Geachiehtsforachende  Gesellschaft.  He  has 
wntlen  GatitltH>rief,  itach  ieiner  Erhlheit  unlertucM 
(Beitin,18S8):  DU  Pi$catorbibeluTuiihre  Ein/uhrung 
■>  Sfm  tn  John  1SS4  (Bern,  1897);  Der  Bemer 
JMmpioami,  1507-1509  (1902);  AkUm  dei  JeUer- 
jnatta  (Baael,  1904;  and  Die  er$tm  Seiten  der 
SiM.  Sehdp/urtg,  Paradiet  und  Stinden/all,  Siitt- 
Jki^Bem,  1909). 

STEDDIGERS,  THE:  Name  of  the  inhabitants 
i(Uu  lowlands  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser  near  the 
N'ortb  6ea;  they  were  mostly  Frisians  who  retired 
to  ibeae  maishlands  from  the  bishopric  of  I'trecht 
ia  the  twelfth  century.  They  acknowledged  the 
lRil«ri>l  authority  of  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg- 
Bnmeti,  but  actually  lived  in  independence,  with- 
Undii^  the  attacks  of  the  counts  of  Oldenburg 
Mil  el  Atcbbiahop  Hartwig  II.  The  struggle  was 
ftraned,  however,  with  great  energy  by  Gerhard 
II.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  archbishops  of 
Bimhuig-Bremen  in  the  thirteenth  century.  With 
()>  ^  of  his  brother  Hermann  von  der  Lippe,  be 
ti'hETtd  an  army  in  order  to  enforce  his  tithes  and 
bwnibate  the  peasants.  On  Christmas  eve,  1229, 
u  *  [Jwiaive  battle  the  peasants  won  a  brilliant 
•naaij.  In  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ud  enuh  the  Stedlngers  the  nrchbiahop  sought  the 
tU  of  the  Church.  He  called  a  diocesan  synod  at 
Bmtea  in  1230,  and  charged  them  with  heresy  and 
fDoiempt  of  the  sacrament.  By  the  bull  of  Pope 
f-wgory  IX.  (1227-41)  a  cru»ide  was  preached 
ittiiat  than,  in  order  to  carry  the  synodnl  jtidg- 
ncnt  into  eSect.  The  bishops  of  Minden.  LQbeck, 
Did  Ratwburg,  aided  by  the  mendicant  friars  of 
Voftfa  Germany,  soon  succeeded  in  gathering  en 
amy  of  crusaders;  but  the  finst  crusade  in  the 
vinter  of  1332-33  failed.  The  Stedingers  advanced 
to  Bmnen  and  found  an  important  ally  in  Otto  nf 
LaiMl>uig,  duke  of  the  Guelphs.  The  wrath  of  the 
only  increaaed  by  these  misadven- 


turea.  The  pope  now  requested  still  other  bishops, 
those  of  Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  Verden,  Mtinster, 
and  OenabrQck,  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the 
Stedingers.  At  bis  instigation  also  there  was  made 
a  solemn  compact  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
council  of  Bremen  (Mar.,  1233)  against  them.  In 
June,  1233,  the  second  crusade  was  undertakeiu 
and  first  against  the  East  Stedingers.  Hundreds  of 
men  under  arms  were  slain,  the  captives  burnt  as 
heretics;  the  othem,  including  wives  and  children, 
were  reduced  to  submission  by  fire  and  sword, 
murder,  spoliation,  and  rapine.  The  West  Stedin- 
gers repulsed  the  hostile  attacks,  although  their 
position  became  more  and  more  desperate  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Elast  Stedingers,  the  failure  of 
expected  aid  from  Frieeland  to  arrive,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  their  ally.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  the  crusaders  was  increased  by  a  fresh  bull,  ad- 
vancing them  the  same  indulgence  and  pri\-ilcge8 
as  those  extended  to  the  crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land. 
NotwithsUinding,  the  third  crusade  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg  ended  with 
a  defeat  of  the  cnisaders  and  the  death  of  their 
leader  at  Treffen.  The  fanatical  preaching  of  the 
crusade  on  the  part  of  the  Dominicans  swept  over 
all  the  low  countries,  and  the  revolting  tales  of  heresy 
and  superstitious  horrors  were  exaggerated.  Tiie 
bull  of  Gregory  authorizing  mediation  for  peace 
came  too  late.  The  fanatic  hosts  of  the  counts  of 
the  broad  lowlands,  variously  estimated  from  ^ 
10,000  to  40,000,  assembled  against  the  2,000 
Stedingersf  The  decisive  battle  took  place  Sunday. 
before  Ascension  Day,  May  27,  1234,  at  Alt^nesch. 
The  Stedingers  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  few 
resorted  to  flight;  most  of  them,  including  women, 
were  slain  in  battle.  A  small  remnant  escaped  to 
the  Frisians,  and  others  remained,  in  submission  to 
the  archbishop.  The  territory  was  divided  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  count  of  Oldenbuig.  Six 
months  after  the  battle  Ihe  pope  ordered  a  rededicSi- 
tion  of  the  churehea  and  burial-places,  and  in  1236 
the  anathema  upon  the  Stedingers  was  removed. 
In  memory  of  the  victory  a  special  festival  took 
place  annually  at  Bremen,  by  order  of  the  areh- 
bishop,  on  the  Saturday  before  Ascension  Day,  imtil 
the  bc^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the 
six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  in  1834, 
there  was  dedicated  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  peasants.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBunaBATST:  Sournx  for  hhtoiy  lire  to  be  found  in  MGH, 
Script.,  ivi  (ISSe).  107-231.  niii  (1874).  S3,  616.  MS, 
av  (1880).  604.  sad  ib.  DiniUcI^  CSmnitm.  ii  (1877). 
23S  iqq.  The  earlier  wwounU  are  mipeneded  by  H.  A. 
Schumacher,  Dit  Sltdinef.  Bfetnein.  18BB.  For  oompar- 
uon  there  may  be  conaultod:  F.  W.  Scbirnnaohgr,  Keutr 
Fritdrirh  II..  i.  227  eqq..  G6ltin(«n,  185B:  E.  Wiokel- 
maun,  OachicAie  Kaiirr  Friedrieht  II..  ii.  437  aqq,,  Ber- 
lin. ISSU;  R.  Uiinger.  DeaUclit-d/lnwchi  Gciehichie.  pp. 
169  aqq,.  ib,  18S.1;  G.  Deuio.  anchiclUf  da  EntMumi 
BTemtn-Hambun).  ii.  119  aqq..  ib.  1877:  J.  Felten,  Gngw 
IX.,  p.  2aO.  Freiburg.  188B;  Hefele.  Ci>nciliene'"J'icMt.  v. 
lOIS  >q<i, 

STEELE,  ADME:  English  h>Tnn-writer:  b.  at 
Broughton  (10  m.  w.n.w.  of  Winchester),  England, 
1716;  d.  there  Nov.  11,  1778.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Baptist  minister.  Her  personal  sufferings  are 
reflected  in  her  verse,  for  she  was  always  an  in- 
valid.    Her  Poema  on  Subjects  chiefly  Devotional, 
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b'j  Theodosia  (2  vols.,  London,  1760)  were  reprinted, 
to  which  waa  added  A  Third  Volume  Conaiiting  of 
Miaeetlaneoui  Piece*  in  Verte  and  Prose  (Bristol, 
1780),  witb  B.  biographical  preface  by  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans;  the  profits  in  each  case  being  devoted  to  be- 
nevolent uaes.  The  whole  were  reissued  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  two  volumeti,  1808,  and  again  as  Hymne, 
Psalms,  and  Poems,  By  A.  Stftle.  With  Memoir  by  J . 
Sheppard  (London,  1863).  Her  hymns,  to  the  num- 
ber of  aixty-five,  were  included  in  Ash  and  Evans's 
Collection,  1T6S,  and  were  accordant  with  the  beat 
taste  or  that  period,  and  remarkably  adapted  to 
public  worship.  Dr.  Rippon  (1787)  used  fifty-six  of 
Ihem,  and  Dobell  (1806),  forty-five.  To  probably  a 
majority  of  the  hyron'booka  published  in  England 
and  America  ahe  ia  the  largest  contributor  after 
Watta,  Doddridge,  and  Charles  Wesley.  Although 
few  of  her  hymns  can  be  placed  in  \he  first  rank  of 
lyrical  composition,  they  are  full  of  genuine  Christian 
feeling  and  are  natural  and  pleasing.  She  had  more 
elegance  than  force,  and  was  leas  adapts  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  than  her  masculine  rivals,  though 
B  fragment  of  her  hymn,  "  Father,  whate'er  of 
earthly  bliss,"  may  last  as  long  as  anything  of  Watts 
or  Doddridge. 
BiBuoaftAPHi:    Beoidea  the  prafstorinl  memoira  noted  in 

under  HiuKOLoav.  pnrticuJiirly  ff.  W.  Duffield.  pp.  636- 
M»  et  pusita,  sad  J  ill  inn,  Dictiortary,  pp.  10S9-90:  al» 
DNB,  hv.  128-120. 

STEELE,  DAHIEL:  Methodist  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1824.  He  was  educated 
at  Wealeyan  University  (A.B.,  1848),  where  he  was 
a  tutor  from  1848  to  1850.  He  then  held  pastorates 
of  his  denomination  in  various  cities  in  Maasa- 
chusetta  until  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  1871.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  first  president  of  Syracuse  University,  while 
from  1884  to  I8D3,  when  he  retired  from  active  life, 
he  was  professor  in  the  School  of  Theology  of 
Boston  University.  He  has  written  a  Commenlary 
tm  Jothua  (New  York,  1873);  Binney's  Theological 
Compend  Improved  (1874);  Love  Enthroned  (1875); 
Miiettone  Papert  (1878);  Commentary  on  Leviticuii 
and  Numbers  (1891);  Hal/  Hours  with  St.  Paid 
<1895);  Defente  of  Christian  Perfection  (1896); 
Gospel  of  the  Comforter  (Chicago,  1897);  Jesus 
Exfdtant  (1899);  A  Substitute  for  Holineaa,  or  An- 
tinomianism  Itetrived  (1899);  and  Ha\f  Hours  With 
St.  John's  EpiaUet  (1901). 

STEELE,  DAVID:  Reformed  Presbyterian;  b. 
near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1827;  d.  at 
Philadelphia  June  15,  1906.  He  was  educated  at 
Miami  Univereity,  Miami,  O.  (A.B.,  1857),  where 
he  waa  professor  of  Greek  in  1858-59.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1860  and  ordained  the  following 
year  (1861),  after  wiiich  be  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Philadelphia,  until 
his  death.  From  1863  to  1875  he  was  professor 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  after  1875  was  professor 
of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  same  institution,  thus 
filling  a  pastorate  of  forty-five  years  in  one  chureh 
and  occupying  cbaira  in  a  single  institution  for  forty- 


three  years.  From  1867  to  1877  he  edited  The  Re- 
formed  Presbyterian  Advocate,  and  published  aevenl 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  History  of  the  Reformed  - 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  (in  the  Joar- 
nal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1898). 

STEE5STRA,  st^n'stra,  PETER  HEirRY:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian;  b.  near  Franeker,  Priealand, 
Holland,  Jan.  24,  1833;  d.  at  Robbinaton,  Me.,  Apr. 
27,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  Shurtleff  CoU^ 
Upper  Alton,  III.  (A.B.,  1858),  and  entered  the  B^t- 
tist  ministry,  but  became  a  Protestant  Episcopoliaa 
b  1864  and  waa  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Newtoa, 
Mass.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Old-  and  New-Testament  exegeaia  in  tha 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  literature  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  inHtitution, 
1883-1907,  when  he  became  emeritus.  BeaidM 
translating  and  editing  Judges  and  Ruth  in  tht 
American  edition  of  Lange'a  Commentary  (Sbw 
York,  1872),  he  wrote  The  Being  of  God  as  Unity  and 
THnily  (Boston,  1891). 

STEIGER,  stoi'ger,  WILHELM:  Swias  theo- 
logian; b.  at  FUwil  (15  m.  w.  of  St.  GaU),  Switter^ 
land,  Feb.  9,  1809;  d.  at  Geneva  Jan.  9,  1836.  H« 
studied  theology  at  Tjlbingen  and  Halle,  where  ha 
opposed  the  rationaliatic  tendency.  Returning  to 
Switzeriand  in  1828,  he  was  ordained  at  Aarau,  and 
corresponded  for  the  chureh  periodical  of  B.  W, 
HengHtenberg  at  Berlin,  whither  he  repaired,  1829, 
as  collaborator.  In  its  columns  appeared,  anony- 
mously, the  noted  brochure,  Bemerkungen  Hber  dit 
halleache  Streiisache  und  die  Fragt  ob  die  evangeUtek- 
en  Regierungen  gegen  den  Raliomdiirmtta  rwuv- 
schreiten  haben  (Leipsic,  1830).  This  waa  followed  by 
his  first  book,  Kritik  dea  Ralionaligmas  in  Wegacheitt- 
ers  Dogmatik  (Beriin,  1830).  In  Biblical  work  he 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  on  I  Peter  (1832), 
and  at  the  some  time  was  called  as  professor  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis  to  Geneva.  There  he  began  to 
publish  witb  H,  A.  C.  Haevemick  (q.v.)  a  jourad, 
MHanges  de  thiatogie  rfformie  (1833-34),  and  com- 
menced his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistlet, 
but  on  account  of  hia  untimely  death  was  able  to 
finish  only  the  first  volume,  on  Colosdans  (Erlangeo, 
1835).  (K.  F.  STKIOBBf.) 

STEIH,  stain,  FRAHZ  JOSEPH  VOH:  Oerman 
Roman  Catholic;    b.  at  Amorbach  (33  m.  s.e.  of 

Darmstadt),  Bavaria,  Apr.  4,  1S32.  He  was  edu- 
cat<?d  at  the  University  ot  WUraburg  (D.D.,  1859), 
and  waa  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1855.  Aftv 
being  a  curate  at  Hilders,  Heidingsfeld,  and 
Schweinfurt,  he  was  instructor  in  religion  at  the 
gymnasium  in  WQrzburg  1860-65,  and  waa  then 
appointed  associate  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city,  where  he  waa  fuQ 
profes.'ior  of  moral  and  pastoral  theology  in  1871— 
1878  and  rector  magnificus  in  1875-76.  In  1878  hn 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  WOrxburg,  and  in  1897 
waa  enthroned  arehbishop  of  Munich  and  Freising. 
He  has  written  Hisloriach-krilische  Darslellung  dar 
pathologiechen  Moralprimipien  (Vienna,  1871)  and 
Studien  fiber  die  Hetychaaten  des  vierzehnlen  Jaltr- 
hunderU  (1874). 
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STEDIBBCK,  3101110)60,  FRANZ  ALBERT  JO- 
HAimES:  Lulheran;  b.  ftt  Potadam  (17ni.  s.n. 
of  Berlin)  Aug.  6,  1873.  He  received  his  education 
»t  the  Elostcr  Gjnmaaium  at  Magdeburg,  and  at 
the  umTcraitiea  of  Erlangen  and  Berlin;  he  was 
then  A  private  tutor  at  Rome  and  Potsdunt;  served 
inspector  and  next  as  assistant  preacher  &t  the 
dthedral  in  Beriin;  was  pastor  at  Erfurt,  1903-08; 
he  then  became  extraordinary  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  He  has 
pohbhed  Da*  VerMllni*  von  Theologie  und  ETkennl- 
nt-Theoriem  (Leipeic,  1898);  D<u  goUliche  Selbst- 
httruniKin  Je*u  nack  dem  Zfagnit  der  Synoptiker, 
SiM  UnlerfwAung  titr  ChritUAogie  (1908);  and 
Drr  KonftrmattdenunUrrUM  nach  Stoffwahl,  Charak- 
leuTid  Aufbau  (1909). 

STEIHDORFF,    stoin'dfirf,    GEORG:     Egyptol- 

ap«;    b.    at   Deasau    Nov.    12,    1861.      He    was 

tdacitfd  at  the  universilies  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen 

(PhD.,  1884),  and  was  in  BeHin  from  1885  to  1893 

n  u  assistant  at  the  Royal  HuEeum,  being  also 

liivitdocent   for   Egyptology  at    the  university 

in  IS90-93.     In  1893  he  was  called  to  Leipsic  as 

■Bodale  ptofeesor  of  the  Bame  subject,  becoming 

bcooraiy  professor  in  1900  and  being  appointed 

to  bis  present  poMtion  of  full  professor  in  1904.    He 

bw  made   extensive   travels   and   excavations   in 

Egjpt,  and  in  1904  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in 

lie  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 

■no  Committee  Cor  Lectures  on  the  History  of  He- 

^^oDx.     Besides  editing  the  German  translation 

of  G.  Uaspero's  U Arfhtoliigie  fgypliennt  (Leipsic, 

ISS8);  0.  Biter's  Aegyplitche Stiiditn  und  Venvand- 

ia  (Stuttgart,  1899);  Baedeker's  Mgypten  (Leipsic, 

1901);    and    UrktauUn   det   OgyptiteKen    AUerlums 

(1901   sqq.);    he   has   written  Koptitche  Gratnma- 

Hk  (Berlin,  1894);  Grab/unde  de»  mittJeren  Reicha 

n  dai  ifittiglichtTi  Mu4een  ru  Berlin  (2  vols.,  1897- 

I90I);    I>ie  Apokalypae  des  Eliai,  eine  vT^kartnte 

Apokahfpat  und  Bmchiliicke  der  Sophoniaa-Apoka- 

bfpm  (Leipae,  1898);  Die  BliUhneU  des  Pharaonen- 

nidm  (BieleI'dd,  1900);    Durch  die  lAysche  WHsle 

.BB-   JawMOMf   (1905);     and    The   Religion   of  the 

Amt^ml  Egifptiana  (New  York,  1905).    He  is  also 

erfilor  o(  the  Urkunden  de»  OgypUtchen  AUerlums 

<lW>t-08),    and   of   the   Zeiischrift  {Ht   Ogyptiiche 

Sprvckt  und  Alteriuimkunde  (in  collaboration  with 

A.  Emuo). 


R,  stoin'hfr-fer,  HAXIHILIAII 
nUEDRICH  CHRISTOPH:  German  theologian; 
b.  M  Owen  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  16,  ITOG; 
■d.  at  Weinabetg  (27  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  Feb.  11, 
1761.  After  studying  theology  at  TObingeo,  he 
Tisted  Hermhut  and  met  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.), 
wbo  Kcured  his  appointment  as  court  chaplain  to 
the  Cdont  of  Reuss  at  Ebeiadorf.  He  entered  with 
hk  congregation  the  fellowship  of  the  Unity  of  the 
BRtfaren  in  1746,  but  after  two  years  retired  from 
it  and  returned  to  Warttcmberg,  where  he  occupied 
Tarioua  paitoral  fields.  Steinhofer  had  a  remark' 
ihly  impreasive  and  pious  personality.  He  bc- 
longed  to  the  WOrttemberg  school  of  Biblical 
theology.  His  aim  was  to  enrich  and  deepen  the 
QuiAiaa  knowledge  of  redemption,  and  his  inter- 
pnUtiaii  of  Scripture  was  conveyed  with  a  warm 


pietLstic  spirit.  His  works  i 
Hebrews  (Schleiz,  1743  and  1746),ColoaBians  (Frank- 
fort, 1761),  and  I  John  (Tubingen,  1762);  T'^iicfte 
Nahrung  del  Glaubens  luich  den  -wichtigalen  Schrift- 
sUllen  aut  dem  Jjeben  Jesu.  in  83  Rtden  (1764;  re- 
issued, with  autobiography,  Ludwigsburg,  1859); 
Evangeligcher  Giaubenagrund  in  Predigien  fur  aUe 
Sonn-,  Fcal-  und  Feiertage  (1753);  Evangeliicher 
Glaubensgrund  in  der  heUeamen  Erkemitniii  der 
Leiden  Jemt  Ckristi  (Tobingen,  1759);  ChrisUiche 
Reden  nach  den  Zeugnissen  dea  Briefs  Pauli  an  die 
ROmer  (1851);  Christologie  (Nuremberg,  1797); 
and  Die  HaaahaUung  ties  dreieinigrn  Goltes  (TCl- 
bingen,  1781).  (Hermann  Becx.) 

BiBuaoRAPBT:  Besides  the  ftutobiogranhy  in  tho  TaolilM 
NoArunn,  utsup,.  cansull::  C.  Grosse,  Dit  alien  TTi-mtr.i>p. 
*ai-46a,  Hermumaburg.  1900;  A.  Knopp,  AUvHUVtm- 
beraitche  CharaiUerc.  Stuttgart.  1870. 

STBINHUBER,  stom'hll-ber,  ANDREAS:  Jesuit 
and  cardinal;  b.  at  Uttlau  (15  m,  s,w.  of  Paasau), 
Bavaria,  Nov.  11,  1825;  d.  in  Rome  Oct.  15,  1907. 
He  studied  first  at  Passau,  then  in  the  Collegia 
Germunica  in  Rome  [1845-54),  fitting  himself  for 
the  priesthood.  Having  returned  to  Bavaria  he 
was  a  secular  priest,  and  oa  such  catechist  to  the 
childreTi  of  Duke  Maximilian.  In  1854  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  philosophy,  then 
theology,  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  but  from 
1807  to  1880  was  rector  of  the  CoUegia  Germamca 
in  Rome.  He  then  became  consultant  to  the  Propa- 
ganda and  Jn>iuisition.  In  1894  I.«o  XIII.  made 
him  a  cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  St.  Agatha  in 
Suhurra;  and  called  him  to  the  prefecture  of  the 
Index,  He  exerted  great  influence  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  pontificate  of  LeoXlIl.  and  under  the 
present  pope.  He  was  sternly  opposed  to  the  ideas 
comprehended  under  Modernism  (q.v.)  and  urged 
the  pope  to  issue  his  encyclical  Paacendi  dmninid 
gregia  (Sept.  8,  1907)  condemnatory  of  it.  Hia 
principal  publication  is  Geschichte  des  Collfgium 
Oermanicum-Hungaricum  in  Rom  (2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1895). 

STEmUEYER,  stoin'tnoi-er,  FRAHZ  KARL 
LuuWlG:  German  EvangeUcat  theologian;  b. 
at  Beeskow  (43  m,  8,e,  of  Berlin)  Nov.  15,  1811; 
d.  at  Berlin  Feb,  5,  1900.  In  1830  he  entered  the 
University  of  Berlin  where  he  came  into  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  Neander  and  was  influenced  by 
Schleiermacher's  preaching.  In  1835  at  the  Seminar 
at  Wittenberg  he  was  permanently  won  by  Richard 
Rothe  (q.v.) ;  he  was  assistant  preacher  in  the  same 
institution,  1337-10;  and  in  1840  accepted  a  call 
as  preacher  and  teacher  to  the  military  academy  in 
Kulm;  in  1843  he  became  preacher  in  Nowawefl, 
a  colony  of  Bohemian  weavers  near  Potsdam,  Id 
1848  he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  at  the 
Uuiveraity  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  he- 
came  also  first  preacher  of  the  CharitS,  the  famous 
hospital  of  Berlin.  Here  his  extraordinary  gifts  of 
preaching  showed  themselves  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
select  congregation  gathered  under  his  pulpit.  In 
1852  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Breslou  where 
he  taught  exegesis  and  dogmatics;  in  1854  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Bonn  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  and  preacher  to  the  university,  and  in 
1858  removed  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  the  New 
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Testament  and  at  practical  theology  and  preacher 

to  the  univeraity.  Steinmeyer  in  important  in  the 
history  of  preaching.  He  is  the  representative  of  a 
BtiicUy  synthetic  method  which  stands  in  closest 
eonnectioD  with  hia  ritualistic  ideal.  Starting  from 
the  idea  of  Schleiermacher,  he  regarded  the  sermon 
OS  that  part  of  the  divine  service  the  function  of 
wliich  is  to  elevate  the  devotion  of  the  worshiping 
congregation  to  adoration.  0(  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  BtUrOge  lum  Schriftvergldtidnis  in 
Pndigten  (4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Berlin  1*69-66);  Apolo- 
gdxKhe  BeUrage  (4  vols.,  IS6fi-73);  BtUrOge  n.r 
praktiKhen  Theologie  <5  vols.,  1874-79);  Beitrdgf 
mr  Chriatologie  {3  parts,  18S0-82);  Die  Wunder- 
tattn  des  Heim  (1884);  Die  Parabeln  tkt  llerm 
(1884);  Die  Redt  dea  llerrn  auf  dem  Berge  (1885); 
Doi  hoheprieslerliche  Gtbet  (1S30);  BeitrSgt  turn 
WsMndnta  des  Johanneitehen  Evangeliumi  (8  parts, 
1880-93) ;  Studi^n  Hber  den  Brief  des  Paului  an  die 
Rdmer  (3  parts,  1894-95).  Aft«r  his  death  several 
collections  of  sermOQB  and  his  lectures  on  bonuletics 
appeared,  ed.  Reylllnder  (Leipsic,  1901), 

{G.  Kawkrau.) 

Bibuookapbt:  E.  Haupt,  in  HalU  uxu  du  hail,  vol.  xiiii.l 
L.  ScbullH.  la  Evanoitiiclii  KircArtueiluitg.  1901.  pp.  GT 
•qq..  End  in  Biographitcha  JaArtudi.  v  (1903),  34fi  sqq.; 
J.  Bauer,  ia  Monalttdailt  lUr  4it  kinMicht  ProiM.  1003, 


STEITZ,  stoits,  GEORG  BDUARD:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Prankfort-on-the-Main  July  25, 
1810;  d.  there  Jan.  19,  1879.  He  studied  atTObing- 
en,  1829-31,  and  at  Bonn,  1831-33;  taught  in  his 
native  city,  1833-42;  was  pastor  at  Sachsenhausen 
and  Frankfort,  1S42~79,  and  member  of  the  consis- 
tory from  1873.  He  wrote  Dag  rOmische  Bass- 
mikrammt  (Frankfort,  1864);  and  Die  PHvalbeichie 
wnd  PrivalabaoluHon  der  lutherisrhen  Kirche  aui  den 
Quellen  des  XVI.  JahrhunderUaus  Lulhera  Sckriften 
und  den  alien  Kirckenardnungen  dargrslelU  (1S54). 
(H,  Dechb.nt.) 
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STELLHORR,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  Luther- 
an; b.  at  BrOninghorstedt,  Hanover,  Gennany,  Oct, 
2,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Concordia  C<jlege, 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  (A.B.,  1862),  and  Concordia 
Seminary,  St.  Louia,  Mo.  (1865);  was  pastor  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo,  (1865-67),  and  in  DeKalb  County,  Ind., 
until  1869.  He  has  held  professorahipB  in  North- 
western Univeraity,  Watertown,  Wis.  (1869-74), 
and  Concordia  College  (1874-81),  and  has  been 
professor  of  theology  and  German  in  Capital  Uni- 
versity since  1881.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  univeraity  and  served  until  1900, 
and  since  1903  he  has  been  dean  of  the  theological 
seminary  attached  to  the  same  institution.  In 
theology  he  is  a  very  conservative  Lutheran.  He 
waa  editor  of  the  Lidherische  Kirrhen::eiiung  (Co- 
lumbus, O.),  from  1881  to  1898,  except  for  a  very 
brief  intermission,  and  has  edited  the  Theologische 
Zeilhmier  wiice  1882,  He  is  the  author  of  Kurtge- 
fasstes  Wdrterbuch  zum  griechiachen  Neuen  Testa- 
ment  (Leipdc,  1886);  A  Brief  CownentoTy  on  the 
Pout  Ooapets  for  Study  and  Deimtion  (Columbus, 
O.,  1891);    An/iotations  on  the  Ada  of  the  ApoiOet 


(New  York,  1896);  The  Error  <^  Modem  Misaovn 
(ColumbuB,  1897);  Die  Paatoraibriefe  Poult  uber- 
»eUt  und  erklort  (Gtltersloh,  1899);  and  a  commeii- 
tary  on  Romans  (1899). 

STBLZLE,  atelsOe,  CHARLES:  Prosbyterian; 
b.  in  New  York  aty  June  4, 1869.  He  wasedueatad 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  r"tive  city  and  at  Mood;f 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago  (1894-95),  aft«r  having 
been  for  many  years  a  machinist.  He  waa  that 
pastor  of  Hope  Chapel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1895- 
1897),  Hope  Chapel,  New  York  City  (1897-99),  and 
Markham  Memorial  Church,  St.  Louis,  Ho.  (1S99- 
1903).  Since  1903  he  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Department  of  Church  and  Labor, 
a  division  of  the  Hume  Miaaion  Board.  Ue  organiicd 
the  Labor  Temple  in  New  York  City  in  1910.  He  is 
also  director  of  the  department  of  Christian  sociology 
in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Traming  School,  New  York 
City.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and  has 
written  The  Workir^gman  and  Social  Problems  (New 
York,  1903);  Boys  of  the  Street:  How  to  Win  Them 
(1904);  Meseage*  to  Workingmen  (1906);  Cfcrw- 
lianilg'*  Storm  Centre:  SUuiy  oj  the  Modern  Citg 
(1907);  UOers  from  a  Workingman  (1908);  Prin- 
ciptes  of  Suetxeeful  Ckurvh  Advertising  (1909);  and 
The  Church  and  Labor  (1910). 

STBUnETT,  JOSEPH:  English  hymn-writ«r; 
b.  at  Abingdon  (6  m.  s,  of  Oxford),  England.  IG63; 
d.  at  Knaphill,  near  Hughenden  (16  m.  u.e.  at 
Reading),  July  11,  1713.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  at  the  grammar-achool  of  Wallingford; 
settled  in  London  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1685;  and 
in  1690  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  cOi^ 
gregation  in  DevoDshire  Square,  London,  which  be 
served  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  Adtiei 
to  Ihe  Young:  or,  the  Reasonaileness  and  Adean- 
tages  of  an  early  Converiitm  to  Ood  Demonstrated 
(London,  1696);  Hymns  in  Commemoration  oJ  the 
Sufferings  of  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ,  Composed  fof 
the  C'eletmiion  a/  Hia  Holy  Supper  (1697;  3rd  ed„ 
with  thirteen  more  hymns,  1709);  A  Version  ef 
Solomon's  Song  of  Songs,  tagelher  irtlA  the  XLVth 
Psalm  (1700);  An  Answer  to  Mr.  D.  Russen's  Book 
Entilid'd,  "  Fundamenlalt  VTithoui  a  Foundation,  or, 
a  true  Picture  of  the  Anabaptiete "  .  .  .  (1704); 
flymns  Composed  for  the  CdAration  of  Ihe  BUg 
Ordinance  of  Baptism  (1712);  also  there  was  pub- 
lished The  Works  of  Jose/ih  Slennett  .  .  .  .T» 
which  is  prefixed  some  A  ccounl  of  his  Lffe  (4  vcda., 
1731-32).  Stennett  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
"  Another  six  days'  work  is  done,"  which  in  the 
original  had  fourteen  staniaa. 

BiBUOonAPar:  Beaidea  the  nooount  in  the  Works,  ut  Pip.. 
iwnsuit^  Wslter  Wibon,  Hitt.  and  AnHguitiet  o/  Diund 
ing  Churchct  in  London,  ii,  SB!  sqq.i  4  vala..  Loadan. 
IS08-li:  3.  W.  Duffieiii,  EnpluA  Hymm.  pp,  30-34,  New 
York,  IBSS:   DNB.  liv.  150:  JulisD,  Hvmnolon.  V-  IWl. 

STEHMETT,  SAMUEL:  English  hymnist;  b.  m 
Rieler,  England,  1727;  d.  in  London  Aug.  24,  1795. 
In  1748  he  became  assistant  to  his  father  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Wild  Street,  London, 
and  in  1 758  his  successor,  remaining  with  the  church 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  held  a  very 
proaunent  position  among  the  dissenting  minisleim 
of  London,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  George  OL, 
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aod  had  John  Howard  for  a  frequent  hearer  and  an 
attached  friend.  Stennett's  works  are:  DUcouraes 
an  Perwnal  Religion  (2  vob.,  1769;  4th  ed.,  Edin- 
huigh,  1891);  RemarkB  on  the  Ckrietian  MiniiUr'e 
ReaooneJoT  Adminietering  BapHsm  by  Sprinkling  or 
Pouring  of  Water  (London,  1772);  An  Answer  to  the 
Chrietian  Minister's  Realms  far  Baptizing  Infants 
(1775);  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  {n^), 
Hia  woricB  were  collected  as  The  Works  of  S,  Stennett 
.  .  .  With  some  Account  of  his  lAfe  and  Writings  by 
W,  Jones  (3  vols.,  1824).  His  best  hymns  are  "  On 
Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand/'  **  Majestic  sweet- 
ness sits  enthroned,"  "  Tis  finished!  so  the  Saviour 
cried." 

Biblioorapht:  BeaidM  the  ZAfg  in  the  Work*,  ut  tup.,  oon- 
•ult:  S.  W.  Duffield.  Snglish  Hymn*,  pp.  443-444,  New 
York.  1880;  Julian,  Hymnoioov*  PP.  1001-02;  DNB,  liv. 
160. 

STEN06RAPHT  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Stenogrmphy  in  Trials  of  ChristianB  (|  1). 
GoUeetiooa  for  the  Acta  Martyrum  (|  2). 
Uae  by  the  Chiirch  Fathexe  (|  3). 
Use  in  Chiirch  Councils  (|  4). 
Medieval  and  Modem  Diniae  (|  6). 

Notarii  or  independent  (non-ofiRcial)  stenographers 
were  accustomed  to  take  down  the  thrilling  words 
spoken  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs or  in  their  examination  by  the  magistrates. 
Thus  they  performed  a  great  service,  for  these 
words,  circulating  thereafter  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
were  instrumental  toward  converting  those  who  were 
not  yet  Christians,  in  reviving  the  courage  of  the 
faint,  and  were  no  less  transporting  to  others  who 
were  hasarding  their  lives  that  they  might  publicly 
hear  some  expression  of  their  adopted  creeds. 
Thus  it  was  that  Christ's  teachings  became  spread 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  Roman  world.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  service  rendered  by  stenography  to  the  new 
religion.  For  the  Church  owes  to  the  shorthand  art 
the  preservation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs;  both 
those  records  which  have  been  preserved  intact,  un- 
der the  form  of  legal  examinations  concluded  by 
a  verdict,  and  other  proceedings  which  for  want  of 
being  stenographed,  or  else  having  been  distorted  in 
sequel  to  the  loss  of  the  originals,  have  come  down 
augmented  by  tradition,  and  adorned  with  miracles, 
in  the  shape  of  tales  and  legends. 

The  proconsular  tribunals  had  their  special  re- 
corders, in  the  guise  of  stenographers,  who  were 
known  as  exceptores,  who  belonged  to  the  officium, 
and  reproduced  the  debates  which  ran  their  course 
in  their  hearing.    As  officials  these  are 
I.  Sten-     to  be  distinguished  from  the  notarii, 
ography  in  who  had  no  such  rank.    The  legal  ex- 
Trials  of    aminations,  once  taken  down  by  the 
Christians,  aid  of  shorthand  notes  (in  a  form  of 
syllabic  abbreviation),  were  transcribed 
in  full,  handed  over  to  the  judge,  and  included  in 
the  brief  of  the  case  at  issue.    The  judicial  archives 
{archivum  proconsulis)  became  the  depository  of 
these  court  reports,  which  formed  the  official  col- 
lection of  the  public  records  {acta  publica)  to  which 
there  is  frequent  reference  by  various  writers,  in- 
cluding Eusebius,  Cyprian,  ApoUonius,  and  Jerome. 
These  acts  are  precious  not  cmly  because  they  give 
the  family  names  and  Christian  names  of  the  ac- 


cused, together  with  their  qualities;  for  whether  or 
not  the  judge  was  acquainted  with  the  party  ap- 
pearing before  him,  he  was  first  expected  to  take 
official  cognisance  of  his  identity;  but  because  they 
furnish  certain  interesting  particulars  about  the 
future  martyr  and  the  proconsul's  state  of  mind.  As 
an  example  use  may  be  made  here  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Tatian  Dulas  and  the  Governor  Maximus,  his 
examiner.  Dulas  sa3rs:  "  My  God  is  the  true  God. 
He  became  man,  was  crucified,  laid  in  the  sepulcher; 
he  rose  again  the  third  day;  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father."  Answers  the  governor:  "  Wretch, 
thou  seest  plainly  thou  hast  two  gods."  Dulas: 
**  Thou  errest  in  speaking  of  two  gods;  for  I  adore 
the  Trinity."  Governor:  "  Thou  hast  then  three?  " 
Dulas:  "  I  confess  and  adore  the  Trinity.  I  believe 
in  the  Father,  I  confess  the  Son,  and  I  adore  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Astounded  by  these  replies,  to  which  he 
can  ascribe  no  meaning,  Maximus  then  says  to  the 
accused:  **  Try  to  explain  to  me  how,  believing  in 
one  only  God,  thou  canst  yet  proclaim  three?  "  The 
record  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  evidently 
authentic;  such  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
could  hardly  be  invented.  The  Christians  would 
then  seek  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs, 
and  had  to  pay  dear  for  them  to  the  people  of  the 
officium.  "  It  being  of  moment,"  as  is  stated  in  the 
Acts  of  Tarachus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  ''to  col- 
lect the  evidence  bearing  on  our  brethren's  con- 
fession, we  have  obtained  for  200  denarii,  from  one 
of  the  recorders  named  Sabastus,  the  right  to  copy 
the  Acts."  The  reading  of  these  copies  kindled  the 
courage  and  increased  the  niunber  of  the  believers. 
Accordingly  the  Roman  magistrates  directed  their 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  measures  were  more 
than  once  taken  to  put  an  end  to  these  secret  com- 
mimications.  When  Vincent  of  Saragossa  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  forbidden  to  commit  the  debates  or 
proceedings  of  the  case  to  writing.  In  the  history  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Victor  the  Moor,  a  pagan  magis- 
trate, who  distrusted  the  venality  of  his  agents,  took 
pains  to  insure  that  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  trial  G^iould 
not  be  distributed,  or  circulated  abroad.  ''Ano- 
linus,  the  proconsul,  even  had  all  the  exceptores 
apprehended  who  happened  to  be  in  the  palace,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  they  were  concealing  no  note, 
no  writing.  These  men  swore  by  the  gods  and  the 
emperor's  weal  that  they  would  secrete  nothing  of 
the  kind.  All  the  papers  were  brought  forward; 
whereupon  Anolinus  had  them  biuned  in  his  presence 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  emperor 
highly  approved  this  measure "  (L.  P.  and  E. 
Guenin,  Hist,  de  la  sUnographie  dans  VantiquiU  et  au 
moyen  Age,  Paris,  1908). 

In  the  year  92,  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.), 

ordered  a  compilation  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  martyrs. 

In  237,  Bishop  Anterus  (q.v.)  continued  the  work 

of  Clement.     He  made  a  careful  research  of  the 

Acts  of  the  martyrs  among  compila- 

2.  CoUec-  tions  of  the  exceptores  and  the  notarii; 

tions   for  which  he  then  deposited  in  the  custody 

the  Acta    of  the  fourteen  churches  constituting 
Martyrum.  Christian  Rome.    In  a  painting  of  the 
underground  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus, 
Arrenghi  reports  having  seen  Bishop  Anterus  repre- 
sented as  being  surrounded  by  notarii,  who  appear 
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to  be  handing  him  rolls  or  volumes  carried  in  baskets. 
Prosecuted  by  the  Prefect  Maximus,  Anterus  paid 
with  his  life  for  the  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  collecting 
the  materials  accumulated  for  two  centuries  past  by 
the  proconsul's  exceptores.  His  successor  P'abian 
(q.v.)  pursued  the  work  with  a  new  ardor.  The 
lAber  pontificalis  [ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Gest.  pant, 
Rom.,  i  (1898)  y  27]  mentions  that  this  pope  reen- 
forced  the  seven  notarii  with  seven  subdeacons  who 
collected  the  Acts  intact  and  referred  them  to  the 
deacons.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of 
Emperor  Decius  (q.v.).  All  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
for  that  matter,  have  concerned  themselves  with 
compiling  the  Acts  that  were  so  precious  to  the 
Christians.  In  a  letter  to  a  bishop  of  Vienne, 
one  of  the  second-century  bishops  advises  the 
collection  thereof  with  no  less  care  than  the 
bones  of  the  victims  they  describe.  The  Acts 
of  the  saints,  as  ultimately  compiled  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  form  fifty-six  huge  folios,  which  were 
published  from  1659  to  1794  (see  Acta  Marttbum; 
BoLLAXD,  Jan,  Bollandistb)  .  When  finally,  after 
300  years  of  struggle,  the  Christians  witnessed  Con- 
stantine  adopting  Christianity  and  abjuring  the  old 
gods  whom  his  defeated  rival  had  invoked  in  vain, 
the  Church  in  triumph  had  then  another  part  to 
play;  from  a  persecuted  Church  there  arose  a  dom- 
inating Church,  and  the  great  men  placed  at  its 
head  assured  to  it  the  supremacy  over  civil  society 
and  over  the  emperors  themselves. 

Christianity  owed  too  much  to  the  spoken  word 
and  its  inseparable  adjunct,  stenography,  not  to 
continue  employing  these  two  very  powerful  ele- 
ments of  touching  the  masses  with  practical  effect; 
and  the  notarii,  whose  function  has  been  shown  as 
it  existed  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  still  potently  aided  the 
Christian  orators  in  spreading  their 
3.  Use  by  doctrine.  In  particular,  the  Fathers 
the  Church  of  the  Church  had  stenographers  in 

Fathers,  their  service,  and  in  the  most  varied 
conditions  [cf.  Jerome's  chance  re- 
mark in  Epist.f  cxvii.,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vi.  220:  "  my  volubility  has  baffled  the  expedi- 
ents of  shorthand  **];  while  other  notarii,  freely 
practising  their  profession,  took  down  the  sermons 
of  the  Fathers  in  churches,  and  sold  the  copies  to 
the  wealthy  among  the  faithful  who  were  prevented 
by  the  condition  of  their  health  or  other  causes  from 
coming  to  hear  the  sacred  word.  These  great  orators 
were  not  wont  to  elaborate  their  works  at  leisure; 
their  discourses  were  nearly  always  improvised, 
being  homilies  pronounced  in  the  church  before  the 
people;  and  later  these  discourses,  being  coUected 
together  by  the  notarii,  became  books.  They  thus 
belong  to  the  history  of  Christian  preaching,  and 
exhibit  its  primitive  model.  A  text  selected  from 
the  Bible  and  commented  upon,  such  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  pulpit  literature  of  Christianity;  while  the 
constant  themes  of  these  informal  efforts  were  the 
contempt  of  riches,  charity  in  all  its  forms,  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  the  practise  of  household  virtues  (see 
Preaching,  Histort  of).  The  pagan  rhetoricians 
both  shunned  and  disdained  improvising.  They 
would  have  refused  to  speak  at  length,  without  long 
preparation,  before  emperors  and  the  great  of  thb 


world.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  Ouaatfafl 
Ofatorsy  the  speaker  would  have  blushed  to  pnpani 
to  refine  in  advance,  the  phrases  of  a  homil^.  A 
Father  of  the  Church  entered  the  pulpit  with  ihi 
Gospel  or  the  Old  Testament,  read  a  verse  thewCwn^ 
and  spoke  as  his  heart  and  his  thou^t  iniqnxed  faiaii 
The  notarii,  taking  down  his  words,  reprodueed  tfam 
and  spread  them  abroad  to  the  four  winds  of  heftVVL 
Moreover,  where  would  the  Christian  orator  hiifi 
found  time  to  elaborate  and  polish  his  diucomml 
The  bishops  had  not  only  to  speak,  as  ifaetofidani 
might,  but  they  were  obliged  to  baptiae,  iiiBtnieti 
administer  the  Church,  govern  the  same,  contend  foe 
its  interests  against  princes  or  magistrates,  againit 
other  and  opposing  churches;  they  had  the  poor 
and  captive  to  look  after,  and,  in  critical  houxa^  to 
bear  all  the  burden  of  persecutions.  By  this  mtj 
activity,  this  affluence  of  speaking  and  action  wMkb^ 
these  men  carried  the  palm  over  the  rhetorieiaiiiL 
While  the  latter,  devoid  of  convictions,  were  shutliqg 
themselves  up  in  their  schools,  and  laboriooily 
fashioning  their  periods,  the  often  unpcdished,  bat 
ever  living,  word  of  Christian  priests  was  despoiling 
them  of  i£e  worid. 

To  stenography,  then,  and  to  it  alone,  is  owiqc 
the  enormous  bulk  of  materials,  of  so  much  use  for 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
history  of  society,  which  antiquity  hisis  bequeaths^ 
us  in  this  department  of  preaching  and  spoken  d»- 
course.    One  may  mention  Tertullian  (Opera,  Paiia^ 
1641),  Cyprian  (Opera,  ed.  Baluse,  Paris,   1728)r 
Athanasius,  whose  "  Discourses  against  the  Gen- 
tiles," ''  Letters  to  the  Bishops,"  "  Apology  againit 
the  Arians," ''  Exposition  of  the  Faith,"  "  Life  of  St 
Anthony,"  and  other  works,  fill  four  folio  vohjnM 
(Padua,  1778),  Origen,  the  most  prolific  of  eitbar 
sacred  or  profane  writers,  who  had  with  him  sera 
notarii,  writing  incessantly  under  his  dictation,  b^ 
sides  the  skilled  young  girls  who  assisted  him  as  eapf- 
ists.  This  was  the  Origen  of  whom  Jerome  could  mj 
in  his  letter  to  Paula,  "  Who  has  ever  managed  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written?  "  (Letter  xxix.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  no.  xxxiii.  in  MPL,  xxiL,  eC. 
ANFf  vi.  46);  and  in  fact,  even  the  slight  portin 
of  his  works  transmitted  to  modem  times  fills  no 
less  than  fifteen  octavo  volumes  (WQnbiug,  1780- 
1794).    One  may  adduce  still  fiuther  Ambrose,  vibo 
dictated  to  his  stenographers  day  and  night;  and 
the  works  of  Basil,  which  are  contained  in  three 
folio  volumes  (Paris,  1721-30);  two  folio  volumei 
are  to  be  credited  to  Gregory  Naziansen  (Benedic- 
tine edition,  Paris,  1768-1840);  thirteen  folios  to 
John  Chrysostom  (Benedictine  edition,  Paris  1718- 
1738);    five  huge    folios  to   Jerome    (Benedictine 
edition,  Paris,  1696-1706),  the  sole  renuuns  of  the 
6,000  **  voliunes  "  which  this  great  orator  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dictated  according    to  Isidore   of 
Seville  (the  word  volume  in  this  connection  is  to  bs 
taken  in  the  sense  of  its  antique  use,  whereby,  for 
instance,  each  book  of  the  iEneid,  or  of  the  woifai 
of  Homer,  formed   a  volume).     The  writings  of 
Jerome  afford  an  interesting  study  from  the  pro- 
fessional standpoint.     They  discover  an  intauity 
of  animation  that  strikes  all  who  have  read  them. 
Everywhere   is  perceived  the  man    of  utteraaoe 
whose  soul  is  diffused  through  his  words  a^^ow. 
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Ibe  style  is  ioconect;  certain  expressions  appear 
itmige;  the  fonn  sometimes  astonishes,  yet  aU  to 
■D  pinpoae;  for,  to  counterbalance  this,  everything 
ii  alive  with  intense  animation,  and  all  because 
of  '' writer's  cramp,"  which  compelled  dictation; 
but  of  this  sorely  Jerome  had  no  good  reason  to 
fnwiplMTi   if  it  hindered  him  from  writing  himself. 
The  fact  18,  while  he  improvised  and  dictated,  his 
Ifaoiig^ty  flowing  from  his  lips,  was  taken  down  by 
Urn  notarii  and  immediately  **  translated  "  to  their 
ifliM,  or  from  them;  and  yielded  a  work  for  im- 
mortality.    As  touching  Augustine,  eleven  folio  vol- 
(Benedictine  edition,   Paris,   1679-1700)  are 
for  accommodating  that  part  of  his  woiks 
vUdi  has  been  transmitted,  so  voluble  was  he. 

Thus^  not  one  author  of  antiquity,  not  Aristotle 
or  even  Cicero  (though  he,  too,  was  indebted  im- 
BBsdy  to  stenography),  has  left  a  bulk  of  docu- 
aents  to  be  compued  with  what  is  supplied  by 
Bogt  of  the  Church  Fathers;  leaving  out  of  account 
the  appreciable  qualification  that  what  the  years 
kve  spared  constitutes  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
tine  full  Udes  of  eloquence  once ''  taken  down  "  by 
tbe  stenographers  on  their  waxen  tablets.  (On  the 
tiUets  cf .  the  woric  of  Gu^nin,  ut  sup.,  and  La  Revue 
i»  Unogmphie  frangaieef  June,  1906.) 

To  the  shorthand  art,  those  who  concern  them- 
ahreswiUi  the  history  of  the  Church  are  still  further 
iviebtod  for  documents  of  another  class.    The  de- 
bteB  of  most  of  the  councils  and  synods,  and,  in 
particular,    those    of    the    Synod    of 
4.  Ute  in  Carthage    in    the    year  411    (on  the 
Qmrch     synod  of  Carthage  cf.  L.  P.  and  E. 
Covncila.    Gu^nin,  ut  sup.;  L.  P.  Gu^nin,  in  the 
Procke     verbaux  of    the     8th    Inter- 
Badoaal    Congress   of    Stenography  at   Brussels, 
1905;  and  the  Revue  de  eUnographie  fran^iee,  May 
and  September,  1906)  were  preserved  by  stenog- 
nsfby.   The  synod  of  St.  Basil,  so  called  because  In 
the  basilica  by  that  name  near  Reims,  which  con- 
vened on  June  17,  991,  and  pronounced  the  depo- 
■tioo  of  Amulf ,  archbi^op  of  Reims,  was  one  of  the 
bat,  if  not  the  last,  whose  proceedings  were  thus 
taken  down.    The  stenographer,  in   this  instance, 
was  Gerfoert,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Sljrivester  XL  (q.v.). 

AloQg  with  the  Latin  language,  the  shorthand 
notes,  or  a  fifystem  of  syUabic  writing  once  applied  to 
Latin,  beeome  swamped  in  the  medieval  darkness 
(cf  .  E.  Gu^nin,  Lee  Notes  Hroniennes  et  la  eUnogra- 
fkk  eyOabique  latine,  Paris,  1909);   nor  does  the 
riwrthand  art  make  its  appearance  again  until  a 
long  while  afterward,  and  then  it  was 
S>  lUie-   based  upon  whoUy  different  principles. 
viland     Neither,  in  modem  times,  in  France 
at  leasts  does  the  Church  account  sten- 
ography to  be  so  much  as  a  very  useful 
aul, — not  to  say  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct.  Amoog  preachers,  there  are  some  who  write 
their  aennoDS  and  recite  them;  others,  distrusting, 
dodbtleas,  their  oratorical  talent  and  maybe,  too, 
the  akiQ  of  stenogr^hers,  try  to  avoid  the  repro- 
daetaon  of  what  they  utter.    So  in  1851  there  was  a 
ioRiial  protest  against  such  reports  of  their  discourses 
■•de  hj  such  eminent  preachers  as  Lacordaire  and 
De  Bavignan:    "More  than  ever  do  we  see  the 


spread  of  enterprises  aiming,  as  they  directly  an- 
nounce, to  publish  verbatim  issues  of  sermons,  lec- 
tures, instructions,  delivered  in  the  churches  of 
Paris  by  the  most  celebrated  preachers;  and  this 
against  the  express  wish  of  these  preachers,  against 
their  incontestable  rights,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  sacred  Word.  Con- 
sequently, the  priests  imdersigned,  who  more  than 
others  have  had  to  suffer  from  this  lamentable  in- 
dustry, avow  that  not  only  are  they  averse  to  these 
reproductions,  but  that  the  same  are  generally  in- 
exact, marred,  and  even  so  deformed  as  to  com- 
promise, in  outward  opinion,  the  purity  of  their 
orthodoxy  and,  to  that  extent,  the  authority  of  their 
mission.  They  declare,  besides,  that  there  has  even 
been  abuse  of  their  names  under  cover  of  attributing 
to  them  entire  discourses  which  they  had  not  de- 
livered, but  which  were  the  work  of  others,  or  had 
been  drawn  from  works  already  printed. 

"  Independently  of  this  declaration,  which  they  be- 
lieve it  their  duty  to  render  public  at  once,  the  priests 
undersigned  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  bring 
lawful  action  against  the  authors  of  these  counter- 
feito,  and  to  have  recourse  to  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  upon  which  devolves  the  punitive  control 
of  churches;  with  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  these 
unworthy  abuses.''  E.  GuIjnin. 

Considering  the  amount  of  writing  which  the  or- 
dinary preacher  has  to  produce  during  the  year  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  few  employ  any  of  the  numer- 
ous systems  of  short  writing  which  are  now  pub- 
lished. Many  of  these  are  very  easily  acquired  and 
well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Shorthand  is  more  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America,  and  still  more 
so  in  Germany.  In  America  shorthand  is  rarely 
practised  by  preachers,  but  not  a  few  in  cities  dic- 
tate their  correspondence  and  their  sermons  to 
professional  stenographers.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  non-conformist  clergy  made  extensive 
use  of  the  systems  which  had  been  evolved  from  the 
primitive  system  called  Charaderie,  invented  by 
Timothy  Bright,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  published  in  1588.  The  best  known 
of  the  numerous  writers  of  modifications  of  Bright's 
system  is  Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.),  who  not  only 
himself  wrote  Rich's  system  (1699)  but  made  its 
learning  obligatory  on  all  the  students  of  his  acad- 
emy (C.  Stanford,  Philip  Doddridge^  p.  78,  New 
York,  1881). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Westby-Oibflon,  The  Btbliography  of 
•  Shorthand,  London,  1887;  F.  Fauvel-Gouraud,  Practical 
Coamophonooraphyt  pp.  31  sqq..  New  York,  1850;  R. 
Fncher,  Die  Stenooraphie  nach  Oeachichte,  We»en  und 
BedeutvnOf  Leipsic,  1800;  M.  Levy,  Hist,  of  Shorthand 
Writing,  London,  1862;  T.  Andenon,  Hitt.  of  Shorthand, 
London,  1882;  I.  Pitman,  Hist,  of  Shorthand,  London, 
1884;  H.  Moeer,  Alloemeine  Oeachichte  der  Stenooraphie, 
vol.  i.,  Leipeic,  1889;  M.  Qitlbauer,  Die  drei  Syateme  der 
griechieehen  Taehygraphie,  Vienna,  1894;  K.  Faulmann, 
Oeechiehte  und  LiUeratur  der  Stenooraphie,  Vienna,  1895; 
J.  W.  Zeibig,  OeachicfUe  und  Literatur  der  Geeehwind- 
aehrtSbkvml,  new  ed.,  Dresden,  1899;  A.  Cappelli,  Lert- 
eon  athreviaiurarum  gum  in  lapidibue,  eodidhue  et  charlia 
praeertim  mediircni  occurrunt,  Milan,  1899,  Germ,  transl., 
Leipeic,  1901;  F.  W.  O.  Fort.  "  On  Old  Greek  Tachy- 
graphy."  in  Journal  of  Hellmie  Studies,  xxi  (1901).  238- 
207  (provides  very  full  bibliography);  A.  Meister,  Orund- 
riss  der  Oeschiehtsunssenechaftf  chap,  x.,  Anhang  1,  pp. 
124-127,  Leipsic,  1906  sqq.;  idem,  Die  Odieimschrift  im 
Diensteder  pApstlichen  Kurie,  Pajierboro,  1906;  A.  Menti, 
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Berlin,  1907. 


Taekyorap^iU, 


STEPHAN;     FOUNDER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
GRAMMONT.    See  Gbaiimont,  Ordkb  of. 

STEPHAN,  BtePOn,  MARTIN,  STEPHANISTS: 
Lutheran,  and  originator  of  the  congregation  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Lutheran  Missouri  Synod; 
b.  at  Stramberg  (130  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia, 
Aug.  13, 1777;  d.  in  Randolph  County,  lUinois,  Feb. 
21, 1846.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  weaver.  In  1798  he  went  to 
Breslau,  where  he  soon  became  intimate  with  piet- 
istic  circles,  and  entered  the  gymnasium.  From 
1804  to  1809  he  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Leip- 
sic  in  a  narrow  way,  but  not  without  energy;  and  in 
1810  was  called  to  a  church  in  Haber,  Bohemia, 
then  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Bohemian  exiles  in  Dresden.  He  was  a  Lutheran 
of  the  strictest  type,  and  his  success  as  a  preacher 
and  an  organizer  was  extraordinary.  Though  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
and  though  the  revival  movement  he  started 
bore  a  decidedly  separatistic  character,  his  con- 
gregation grew  rapidly,  and  gifted  and  serious 
men  became  devoted  to  him.  He  maintained 
stations  all  through  the  valley  of  the  Mulde,  sent 
out  young  missionaries  whom  he  had  educated,  and 
foimd  followers  even  in  WQrttembei^  and  Baden. 
The  separatistic  tendency,  however,  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  very  success  of  his  labor,  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  r^ular  clergy  of  Dresden; 
and  certain  peculiarities  in  his  personal  habits  and  in 
his  arrangements  finally  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  police,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the 
ministry  in  1837.  In  the  spring  of  1838  the  congre- 
gation for  which  he  originally  had  been  appointed 
pastor  formally  brought  accusation  against  him, 
and  in  the  fall  he  secretly  left  the  city  for  Bremen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
foUowers;  and  at  the  head  of  this  congregation, 
**  the  Stephanists,"  he  sailed  for  America  on  Nov. 
18.  Though  his  eariy  ministerial  life  had  been 
brilliant  and  remarkable,  uncommendable  qualities 
now  became  apparent  that  cast  a  blemish  upon  his 
early  success  and  character.  Before  the  vessel  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans,  he  had  himself  elected  bishop 
and  made  master  of  the  emigration-fund;  and  at  St. 
Louis,  where  the  colony  stopped  for  two  months,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  A  tract  of  land 
was  finally  bought  at  Wittenberg,  Peny  County, 
Mo. ;  and  in  Apr.,  1839,  the  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  bishop,  removed  thither.  Hardly 
one  month  elapsed,  however,  before  new  accusa- 
tions came  from  Dresden,  and,  as  the  statements 
made  were  found  to  be  correct,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  dignity  and  excommunicated.  But  the  congre- 
gation, after  passing  through  various  vicissitudes 
and  troubles,  prospered,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  **  Missouri  "  type  of  High-church  Lutheranism, 
which  adheres  most  closely  to  the  symbolical  books, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Concordia  College  at 
St.  Louis  (see  Luthehans,  III.,  5,  §  1).  His  writings 
embrace  Der  CkrMiche  Glaube  (a  collection  of 
sermons,  Dresden,  1825);  Herdicher  Zuruf  an  aUe 
evangeliKhen  Christen  (1826);  and  Oaben/Hr  unaere 
ZeU  (Nurembei^,  1534). 


Von  Pokiu.  Dm  dgmnaith^  Memuno  touf 
dtr  Pador  SUpkan,  Drmka.  1840;  Vdwe,  Die  SUphan*- 
§cK€  Auawandenmg  naeh  Ammea,  ib.  1840;  C.  Hocb- 
•totter,  GeteMehU  der  Mieeowi  Synods  ib.  1886;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  in  Ammrkan  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  iv.  896  sqq.* 
405,  New  Yoric  1803.  Seatterinc  rafemoea  wiU  be  found 
in  mueb  of  the  literatuie  under  LuniMBAim. 

STBPHBll:  Christian  protomartyr,  and  the  first 
named  of  the  seven  who,  according  to  Acts  vL  5, 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  to 
''serve  tables"  (see  Deacon,  I.,  {{  1-2).  That 
Stephen  was  a  Hellenist  is  not  expressly  declared 
but  is  probable,  since  the  trouble  described  would 
best  be  relieved  were  Hellenists  chosen  to  the  office, 
and  Acts  vi.  9  is  thus  best  explained.  Although 
service  of  the  tables  was  the  especial  function  of 
the  seven  (verse  2),  teaching  was  not  excluded  (verse 
9).  The  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  and  postapos- 
tollc  age  show  that  while  in  eariy  times  both  bishops 
and  deacons  received  and  distributed  gifts  for 
charity,  the  later  diaconate  grew  out  of  the  office 
to  which  Stephen  was  elected. 

But  the  significance  of  Stephen  does  not  lie  in  his 
connection  with  the  seven.  He  is  the  first  disciple 
whose  teaching  led  to  a  conffict  with  Judaism:  he 
is  the  Christian  protomartyr.  His  death  was  the 
occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  persecution  which  led  to 
the  spread  of  (Christianity.  The  report  given  in  Acts 
vi.  1-viii.  3  is  generally  received  as  essentially  his- 
torical, though  it  contains  difficulties.  It  is  not  a 
imit,  the  stoning  and  the  charges  being  repeated 
(vii.  58-59,  vi.  11,  13-14);  for  Stephen's  speech 
either  two  sources  or  a  source  edited  must  be  sup- 
posed. Was  Stephen  the  victim  of  mob  law  or  of 
legal  procedure?  In  the  first  case  the  Romans  had 
a  case  against  the  people;  in  the  second  case  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  prociuator  was  required,  of 
which  Acts  knows  nothing.  It  has  been  sought  to 
parallel  the  death  of  Stephen  with  that  of  Jesus,  but 
the  parallel  fails  in  many  particulars.  The  charge 
against  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13-14)  is  that  he  as- 
sailed the  temple  service  and  the  law,  sajring  that 
Jesus  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  alter  Mosaic 
customs  (Acts  vi.  13-14).  His  speech  sets  forth  that 
God's  activity  was  not  restricted  to  a  definite  place 
or  time,  that  Israel  had  always  striven  against  God's 
will,  persecuted  the  prophets,  disregarded  God's  law, 
and  had  done  with  Jesus  as  their  forefathers  had 
with  Jesus's  forerunners.  Had  Stephen  really  as- 
sailed Jewish  institutions,  he  would  not  have  been 
entrusted  with  his  office  as  things  then  were. 
Stephen's  proposition  had  as  basis  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  note 
also  Jesus's  declaration  in  John  iv.  20-24,  and  with 
Acts  vi.  14  cf.  Mark  xiv.  58,  xiii.  2.  The  teaching  of 
Stephen  links  itself  with  that  of  Jesus  in  its  inner 
meaning,  as  when  Jesus  assailed  the  extemaliiing 
of  service  (Mark  vii.  6  sqq.)  or  called  the  genera- 
tion adulterous  (Matt.  xvi.  4)  or  demanded  a  higher 
righteousness  than  that  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  v. 
20),  while  the  Jews  regarded  the  ideas  of  their  times 
as  identically  Mosaic.  This  latter  was  the  view  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  (Acts  vi.  9,  ix.  29,  xxi.  27-28), 
illustrated  by  Philo's  declaration  {Vita  Mona,  H.  3). 
If  Stephen  took  the  view  of  Jesus,  to  the  Hellenists 
the  chaige  would  seem  correct,  he  would  seem  to  be 
changing  the  customs  left  by  Moses. 

Since  Schneckenbuiger  the  teaching  of  Stephen 
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ud  tlut  of  the  letter  of  Bartiabaa  have  been  re- 
rclaled,  seeming  (wrongly)  to  point  to 
pMt^metolic  times.  The  epithet  of  "  uncircumciaed 
b  heart  tuid  exirs  "  goes  b&ck  upon  prophetic  ex- 
I,  though  a  spiritusUKiiig  of  circumcisioa  is 
d  bj-  Acts  vii.  8.  Moaes'  law  ie  to  Stephen 
oracles  "  because  Stephen  saw  in  Moses  the 
complete  antetype  of  Jesus,  who  expressed  the  full 
eonient  of  what  Hebrews  had  possessed  since  Moses, 
In  BiLmabas  Judaiam  is  niere  externalism,  which  is 
«ppo9ed  to  Cbristianitj'  as  the  free  religion  of  the 
S^i.  The  representation  of  Barnabas  is  totally 
diSemit  from  that  of  Stephen,  especially  in  the 
tpiBaxaee  given  to  Moses.  Similarly  in  Heb.  iii. 
S-C  the  religioD  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  incom- 
{ktc  antetype  of  that  of  the  New,  Moses  being  the 
Kmnt,  Christ  the  Son.  While  the  representation 
if  Slepbeii  reminds  also  of  Philo,  no  connectioa  be- 
[Ken  Philo  aiid  Stephen  is  to  be  traced. 

AoA  pictures  Stephen  as  the  forerunner  of  Paul, 
nj  ts  such  many  still  regard  him,  although  it  is  true 
u^  m  a  limited  sense.  In  Christianity  Stephen  saw 
tin  divine  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament;  Paul, 
incw  religion  in  contrast  with  it.  Stephen  saw  in 
the  law  the  li«-ing  divine  word;  Paul,  a  mediating 
inHniinent  which  could  not  give  life  (Gal.  iii.  17-21). 
llMmiaBion  to  the  Gentiles  waa  not  w-ithin  Stephen's 
bo:  foe  Paul  this  waa  the  essence  of  hia  npoetotic 
alL  Yet  the  persecutors  of  Stephen  rightly  felt 
lltl  tbnv  was  in  his  stand  danger  to  the  excluaive- 
MBond  absoluteness  of  the  revelation  to  Israel,  and 
Ik  peraeruting  seal  of  the  Pharisaic  Saul  had  justi- 
fmicn  therein.  It  is  notable  that  against  Paul 
|*actieally  (he  same  chai^  waa  brought  aa  againat 
fkepheo  (d.  Acta  \\.  13  withxxi.  2S),  The  Church 
Muly  bt^an  to  celebrate  St.  Stephen'a  day,  in  general 
M  Dec.  28,  though  in  some  placet)  on  Jan.  7.  The 
kgmds  regarding  him  are  collected  in  TiUemont, 
(voLii.,  Paris,  1701).  (P.  Feine.) 

the  Act*  (given  under 
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Utrtnry  and  olhor  (e&tura  of  the  narrati™; 
on  tbs  Apostolic  Ace  diqousv  (Jie  history ■ 
\iusch.  in  TSK.  IS60.  pp.  479-503:  F.  C. 
Vmmi.  Pa^ut.  L  30-03.  Tflbinsen,  ISM:  W.  J.  Cnnybesre 
Bd  J.  3.  BinnDn,  Uft.  Timet  and  TraPiU  of  St.  Paul.  i. 
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JUt.  L  rar-JW.  ii.  175-170,  Lnndon,  1S7S;  F.  W.  Fnmr, 
£4^  and  Work  ef  Sf.  PatJ.  chap.  viii..  2  vols.,  IxiDilon, 
IB7I  whI  cftca:  W.Schmidi.  Bwiditdirr  A  poiUlaachiiJitc 
mmSlrpluauu  (Frocnnun),  1S82;  A.  Sabatier,  Thi  Apoi- 
*  PhL  pp.  30-10,  LondoD,  tSOl:  K.  Schmidt,  Bncri, 
dm  Ofarfwni,  1892.  pp.  SO-Sfl;  J.  Woira.  in  TSK.  IS03. 
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n,  K«*  Totk  and  London,  1804:  A.  Hiloenfeld,  in  ZWT. 
tau.  WL  3S4-II2;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Apololic  AO'.  pp. 
7»-m.  New  York,  1807;  W.  M.  lUmaay,  St.  Paul  Uu 
Tm^Ur.  pp.  372-377,  London.  ISST;  EraoiRhfeld.  ia 
TSK.  ttOO.  pp.  MI-MZ:  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  BMiial  and 
Sm^il amHa.  pp.  21I-Z76.  New  Haven.  IS02:  O.  PSsi- 
^w,  DutTKilrufoUiiin.  3d  ed..  Berlin.  1002.  Eog.  Iruul,, 
PnmmH  CtiritHaniiu,  New  Yorit,  lOOfl;  R.  achumacher, 
Br  Diahit  Sirphmua.  MQiuUr,  1610:  Soltnu.io  Z^riT, 
una,  pp.  142-lM:  TiUemont.  Utmoirr,.  ii  (1701),  1-23: 
JU.n.7TI-774:  Dfl.  Iv.  013-eiB;   £8.  i v.  4787-87, 

STEPBEH,  Bt^vn:    The  name  of  nine  popea. 

Shfhn  L:  Pope  May  254^Aug.  257.  He  waa 
iUait  opcm  tbe  elevation  of  the  position  of  the  bish- 
tf»  in  general  and  of  his  own  position  as  bishop  of 
Sons  in  partjcular.  After  certain  Spanish  bishops, 
Btdides  of  Emerita  and  Maniolis  of  I«gio  and  As- 
X1.-6 


turica,  had  been  deposed  as  being  lUidlatifi  (sec 
Laphi),  a  certain  Babinua  was  elected  bishop  of 
Emerita.  But  the  deposed  bishops  appealed  to 
Stephen,  and  be  fell  back  upon  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Calixtus  that  a  bishop  can  not  be  deprived 
of  office,  and  would  not  acknowledge  their  deposition. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  his  point,  however, 
for  the  Spaniards  asked  the  advice  of  African  Chris- 
tians who  confirmed  the  Spaniards  in  their  positioQ. 
Stephen  was  involved  in  dispute  also  with  C^rian  of 
(Carthage  (q.v.)  on  the  question  of  the  baptism  of  her- 
etics. CjTDrianarguedugoinsl  the  pope  that  convert- 
ed heretics  should  be  rebaptized,  which  Stephen 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  church,  which  was  based  on  Peter  and  Paul 
(see  Heretic  Baptism,  \  1).  WhUe  Stephen  did  not 
claim  the  position  of  bishop  over  the  whole  church, 
whose  deciaionsweretobe  obeyed  everywhere,  as  the 
successor  of  Peter  he  claimed  to  act  as  the  represent- 
ative of  tbe  Roman  tradition  and  required  tmcon- 
ditional  obedience  to  it.  (A.  Haijck.) 

BiBUOaiuriiT:  Soutdh  aie:  LArr  pantifiealii,  ed.  Monira- 
Kn  in  MOB.  Orri.  ponl.  Bom.,  i  (1808),  33:  Cyprum,  Epiil.. 
Ixvi..  iixi  (liviii.,  Iixii.;  Eng.  trsnsl.  in  Af/f,  v.  307- 
380.  378-379};  Ensebim,  HM.  enJ.,  Vlir.,  ii,  mt,.,  Ed|- 
tnnsl.  in  NFNF,  2  trr.,  i.  203  iqq.;  Jaff«,  Acscwfa,  i.  20. 
Corault  further;  J.  EniBt,  PapM  Stcpkai  I.  wtuJ  der  Ket- 
irrlauftlTea.  Uaini.  lOOS;  J.  Langen.  GcirrAicUe  drr  romi- 
tchen  KircKt,  i.  313,  Qotha,  1831:  Hamack,  LUltrotur,  i. 
410,425,660,  ii.  2,  pp.  62.  348,  3S«B(iq.  etpaaaim:  idem. 
Dogma,  ii,  87  aqq,,  et  passim:  Boner.  Pupa.  i.  30-34; 
Platina.  Popw.  i.  52-53;  Milmsn,  Latin  Chriitianilv.  i. 
88-00;  DCB.  iv.  727-730  (valuable):  un<l  tbe  literature 
under  HEBntio  BAfnau. 

Stephen  n.:  Pope  752-757.  The  policy  of 
Stephen  waa  conditioned  by  the  relation  of  Home  to 
the  Lombards,  After  Gregory  III.  had  sought  in 
vain  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel  against  Lombardic 
aggreaaion,  Pope  Zachariaa  had  both  maintained 
peace  with  his  dangerous  neighbors  and  had  gained 
the  objects  of  the  papal  policy  without  foreign  aid. 
But  his  death  seemed  to  the  Lombards  the  oppor- 
tune moment  to  realise  their  steady  aim,  the  in- 
corporation under  their  rule  of  the  remainders  of 
Greek  dominion  in  Italy  (see  Papal  States). 
Stephen  sent  an  embassy  to  King  Aiatulf  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  Aistulf  sum- 
marily rejected  all  overtures  and  seems  to  have 
doubted  (possibly  with  reason)  the  pope's  good  faith. 
Stephen,  therefore,  in  753,  after  failing  in  obtaining 
help  from  Constantinople,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Franks.  Pippin  was  inclined  to  grant  the  requests 
of  the  pope,  seeing  that  he  owed  much  of  his  power 
to  the  spiritual  authority  of  Peter's  aucceasor.  At 
a  personal  meeting  with  the  pope  in  Jan.,  754,  after 
considerable  negotiation  through  embassies,  Pippin 
agreed  to  conquer  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  to 
deliver  to  the  pope  these  territories,  and  to  force 
Aistulf  to  renounce  claim  to  dominion  over  Rome. 
The  pope  himself  apoke  of  placing  the  Roman 
church  and  the  Roman  people  under  the  protection 
of  the  Frankiah  Icing. 

Stephen  remained  during  the  winter  in  St.  Denis, 
and  Pippin  began  to  fulfil  hia  promises  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  .\istulf  requesting  him  to  comply  with 
the  Roman  demands,  but  in  vain.  At  the  Prankish 
assemblies  of  Bemaco  (Braisne  near  Soisaona  or 
Bemy-Riviire  in  Aisne)  and  Carisiacua  (Quieriy 
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near  Laon)  in  754  the  league  between  the  king  and 
the  pope  was  ratified  by  the  nobles,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  an  army  against  the  Lombards. 
The  pope  showed  his  gratitude  by  anointing  on  July 
28,  754,  in  St.  Denis  Pippin  and  his  two  sons  kings 
and  patricians  of  Rome  and  binding  the  Franks 
under  menace  of  ban  and  interdict  never  to  elect  a 
king  except  from  the  house  of  Pippin.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Aistulf  made  an  attempt  to 
separate  Pippin  from  Stephen,  and  for  this  purpose 
in  the  spring  of  754  sent  the  monk  Karlmann, 
brother  of  Pippin,  who  since  747  had  lived  in  Italy, 
across  the  Alps  to  remind  the  king  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  Prankish  and  Lombardic  interests.  Karl- 
mann met  his  brother  in  Quierzy,  but  he  came  too 
late.  Pippin  put  his  brother  into  a  monastery  at 
Vienne,  where  he  soon  afterward  died.  All  en- 
treaties of  Pippin  and  Stephen  by  other  embassies 
to  yield  peacefully  were  disregarded  by  Aistulf,  for 
the  incorporation  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  was  a  vital 
question  for  the  Lombardic  kingdom.  Here  the 
sword  had  to  decide  and  the  decision  favored  the 
Franks.  In  the  autumn  of  754  Aistulf  was  forced 
to  make  peace;  he  promised  indemnification  to  the 
Roman  church  and  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Stephen  returned  to  Rome  vic- 
torious; but  the  joy  of  victory  was  short-lived. 
Aistulf  broke  his  promises,  and  in  the  winter  of 
755-756  marched  against  Rome  and  besieged  the 
pope.  In  order  to  maintain  the  results  of  the  first 
war  of  the  Lombards,  Pippin  had  to  undertake  a 
second  campaign.  He  was  again  victorious;  Aistulf 
now  surrendered  Ravenna  and  twenty  other  cities  to 
Stephen  with  a  deed  of  donation,  while  Rome  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  province  of  the  Prankish  king- 
dom. The  death  of  Aistulf  (Dec.,  756)  delivered 
Stephen  from  apprehension;  he  lived  to  see  the 
enthronement  of  the  Prankish  prot4g6  Desiderius 
(Mar.,  757),  and  died  Apr.  27,  757.      (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Sources  are:  Lxber  p<mt%ficalia,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  440,  Pans.  1886;  the  continuation  of  Frede- 
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Bonn,  1885;  K.  Lamprecht,  Die  romiache  Frage,  Leipsic, 
1889;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ii.  272- 
304,  London,  1894;  0.  Schnurer,  Die  Entatehung  dea 
Kirchenstaata,  Cologne,  1894;  T.  Lindner,  Die  aogenannten 
Schenkungen  Pippina  ....  Stuttgart,  1896;  J.  A.  Ket- 
terer,  Karl  der  Groaae  und  die  Kirche,  Munich,  1898;  H. 
Lilienfein.  Die  Anachauungen  von  Staal  und  Kirche,  pp.  8 
sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1902;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  17  sqq.;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  90-108;  Platina,  Popef,  i.  189-192;  Milman. 
Latin  Chriatianity,  ii.  417-424;  DCB,  iv.  730-735.  The 
literature  under  Papal  States  is  of  primary  importance 
here. 

Stephen  m.:    Pope  768-772.    He  was  a  Sicilian 


by  birth;  under  Gregory  m.  he  came  to  Rome 
where  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Chzysogonus. 
Pope  Zachariaa  took  him  into  his  service  and  con- 
secrated him  presbyter  of  St.  Cecilia;  he  had  close 
relations  also  with  Stephen  II.  and  especially  with 
Paul  I.  This  explains  his  election  by  the  opponents 
of  Constantino  II.,  which  signified  the  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  Prankish  alliance.  The  first  care  of 
Stephen  was  the  entire  removal  of  his  predecessor. 
Therefore  he  asked  Pippin  and  his  sons  to  send  some 
bishops  versed  in  Scripture  and  canon  law  to  Rome, 
so  that  Constantino  might  be  condenmed  at  a  synod 
in  their  presence.  When  the  papal  l^ate  arrived 
Pippin  was  already  dead,  but  his  two  sons  met  the 
desire  of  the  new  pope;  the  intended  synod  was  held 
Apr.  12-14,  769,  in  the  Lateran  basilica  in  the  pres- 
ence of  twelve  Prankish  bishops.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  of  the  synod  was  not  the  deposition  of 
Constantino,  but  the  regulations  concerning  election 
of  popes,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
the  share  of  laymen  being  restricted  to  acclamation 
after  the  election  and  to  the  signature  of  the  proto- 
col of  election.  The  third  matter  discussed  at  the 
synod  referred  to  the  veneration  of  images,  which 
was  confirmed  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  (see 
Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.,  §  3). 

Stephen  appears  but  a  tool  of  the  party  which 
elected  him,  unable  to  stop  the  bloodshed  of  the 
period.  The  difficulties  of  Stephen's  position  arose 
from  his  relations  with  the  Lombards.  The  Roman 
leaders  Christophorus  and  Sergius  had  overthrown 
Constantine  with  the  aid  of  the  Lombards;  but  it 
immediately,  appeared  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  Lombards  were  not  identical.  The  two 
party  leaders  now  openly  opposed  the  Lombards 
and  became  the  spokesmen  of  the  demands  of  the 
Church.  But  Stephen  perceived  that  the  Roman 
and  Lombardic  powers  were  too  unequal  for  him 
to  venture  on  a  rupture,  unless  he  could  oppose 
Desiderius  with  a  superior  ally.  Thus  he  turned  to 
the  Franks.  Soon  after  the  Lateran  synod  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Charles  and  Carloman  in  which 
he  asked  their  assistance  in  his  attempt  to  enforce 
the  still  unsatisfied  claims  of  St.  Peter  from  King 
Desiderius.  But  Stephen  saw  that  his  design  had 
little  chance  of  being  carried  out.  Since  the  death  of 
Pippin  the  government  of  the  Prankish  empire  had 
lacked  unity,  the  relations  between  Charles  and 
Carloman  being  strained;  moreover,  since  C}larI^s 
had  married  Desiderata,  the  daughter  of  the  Lom- 
bard king,  the  Lombardic  and  Prankish  relations  had 
improved  and  the  policy  of  the  Franks  had  changed. 
In  the  winter  of  770-771  the  pope  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Desiderius.  Desiderius  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Lombardic 
party,  while  he  himself  made  concessions  toward 
satisfying  the  Roman  demands.  Christophorus 
and  Sergius  took  up  arms  for  their  defense;  but 
their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  Stephen  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  his  foes  the  men  to  whom 
he  owed  his  position.  In  consequence  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  leaders  of  the  Frankish  party  in  Rome 
the  guidance  of  the  papal  policy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lombard  partizans.  I>esiderius  broke  his 
promises;  yet  the  pope  was  unable  to  extract  any 
advantage  from  the  breach  between  Franks  and 
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Lombaids  which  occurred  in  770.     Stephen  died 

Sept.  24,  772.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bebuookafht:  Souroei  mre:  Liber  ponl</leo2w,  ed.  L. 
Ducheme,  i.  468,  Paris,  1886;  the  Bpulolm  in  Bouquet, 
ReetMO,  vol.  ▼.,  in  MPOf  v€l,  zoviii.,  and  in  J.  Oreteer, 
Voivmen  epialolarumt  Opera,  vol.  vi.,  17  vole.,  Regens- 
buxi,  1734-40;  Einhard's  Vita  Karoli  Moffni,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  ii  (1820),  443-463;  Jaff4,  Regeata,  i.  286.  Oon- 
■ult  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeaehiehte  der  Stadt  Romt 
u,  121  sqq.,  Beriin,  1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der 
PApaU,  i.  262  sqq..  Elbeifeld.  1868;  S.  Abel.  JahrbHeher 
dee  firdnkiacKen  Reiches  unter  Karl  dem  Oroeeen,  ed.  B. 
Simeon,  pp.  61  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1888;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaerttan 
und  PapettDtched,  pp.  15  sqq.,  Freibuii^,  1880;  F.  Qrego- 
rovius,  Hiel.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  u.  327-343,  London,  1804; 
Lb  Duehesne,  in  Reeue  d'hiat.  et  de  litUnUura  rdiffieuaea, 
1806,  pp.  238  sqq.;  J.  A.  Ketterer,  Karl  der  Oroaaa  und 
die  Kirche,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Munich,  1808;  Hefele,  Coneman- 
OeacMehia^  iii.  433  sqq.,  Fr.  transl..  iii.  2,  pp.  727  sqq.. 
Eng.  transl.,  v.  331  sqq.;  Mansi,  Concilia,  v.  680  sqq.; 
Bower,  Popea,  ii.  114-126;  Platina.  Popaa,  i.  104-108; 
Miknan,  Latin  Chriatianity,  ii.  433-430;  DCB,  iv.  736- 
738;  and  the  literature  under  Cbablbmaoms. 

Stephen  IV.:  Pope  816-817.  He  was  a  Roman 
and  of  noble  birth.  Like  that  of  his  predecessors, 
his  policy  involved  agreement  with  the  Franks; 
consequently  after  his  election  he  induced  the  Ro- 
mans to  swear  obedience  to  Louis  the  Pious,  whom 
in  Oct.,  816,  he  crowned  emperor  at  Reims.  On  this 
occasion  the  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the 
Frankish  rulers  was  renewed.  In  Nov.  he  returned 
to  Italy  and  died  Jan.  24,  or  25, 817. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuoomArar:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontiflealiet  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  ii.  40,  Paris,  1802;  JafiT^,  Regaata,  i.  316;  J. 
Gretser,  Vdumen  epiatolarum,  in  Opera,  vol.  vi.,  17  vols., 
ReceDsbuig,  1734-40;  and  the  Vitm  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  ii  (1820).  586  sqq.  Consult  further: 
R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  Pdpete,  i.  328.  Elberfeld,  1868; 
J.  Langmi.  Oeaehichte  der  rUmiachen  Kirche,  ii.  707,  Bonn, 
1885;  B.  Simeon,  JahrbQcKer  dea  frankiachen  Reichea,  i. 
66,  Leipsic.  1874;  H.  Dopffel.  KaiaeHum  und  Papet- 
veehael,  i.  45.  Freibuiv.  1880;  F.  Orogorovius.  Hiat.  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  33-45,  London.  1805;  Bower,  Popea, 
ii.  102-103;  Platina.  Popea,  i.  200-210;  Milman,  Latin 
Ckriatianity,  ii.  518-510;  Mann,  Popea,  v.  111-121. 

Stephen  v.:  Pope  88&-891.  This  pope  lived  in  a 
period  of  decline  of  the  Roman  bishopric.  In  the 
negotiations  with  Emperor  Basil  and  his  son  Leo 
VI.  concerning  Photius  he  adhered  to  the  Roman 
standpoint;  not  to  him,  however,  but  to  Emperor 
Leo  was  it  due  that  the  decision  of  Rome  was  finally 
acknowledged.  In  the  policy  toward  the  newly 
founded  Slavonic  church  he  followed  his  predeces- 
sors, aiming  on  the  one  side  to  preserve  the  connec- 
tion of  that  church  with  Rome,  on  the  other  side 
to  concede  to  it  only  a  small  measure  of  in- 
dependence. But  in  the  relations  to  the  Occident 
he  was  powerless.  The  decline  of  the  empire  under 
Charles  the  Fat  had  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  papacy  and  the  Church.  After  the  deposition  of 
Charies  in  Nov.,  887,  began  the  period  of  the  less 
powerful  rulers,  on  whom  the  popes  became  more 
and  more  dependent.  Stephen  died  on  Sept.  14, 
891,  having  previously  crowned  one  of  these  kings, 
Guido  of  Spoleto,  emperor,  Feb.  21,  891. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bduoorafbt:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Ducheene,  ii.  101,  Paris,  1802;  fragments  of  documents, 
ed.  P.  Ewald.  in  ATA,  v.  300;  Jaff^,  Regeata,  i.  427;  J.  M. 
Watterich,  Romanorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  83,  Leip- 
«o,  1802;   and  the  Epiaiolm  in  Bouquet,  RecueU,  vol.  iz« 


Ooneult  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Oaeekichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  ii.  218  eqq.,  Bexlin,  1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik 
der  Pdpete,  ii.  62  eqq.,  Elbeifeld,  1860;  E.  DOmmler.  Oe- 
aehichte dea  oatfr&nkiachen  Reichea,  iii.  248  eqq..  Leipeic, 
1888;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaertum  und  Papatwechad,  pp.  162- 
163,  Freibuii^,  1880;  J.  Langen,  Oeaehichte  der  r&miachen 
Kirche,  iii.  280  eqq..  Bonn,  1802;  F.  Qregorovius,  Hid.  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  208-216.  London,  1806;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  204-206;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  236-236;  Milman, 
Latin  Ckriatianity,  iii.  106;    Mann,  Popea,  vi.  367-402  et 


Stephen  VL :  Pope  896-897.  After  the  death  of 
Formosus,  who  had  crowned  Amulf  emperor,  the 
faction  of  Spoleto  elected  a  pope  of  their  own  party, 
Stephen  VI.,  the  short  pontificate  of  Boniface  VI. 
alone  intervening.  Stephen's  consecration  took 
place  probably  in  May,  896.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  Formosus.  His  short  pontifi- 
cate is  disgraced  by  his  unheard-of  judgment  upon 
Formosus  after  his  death  (see  Foumosus).  The 
horror  aroused  by  this  outrage  led  to  a  sudden  up- 
rising of  the  people  (July,  897)  on  which  occasion 
Stephen  was  murdered.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapbt:  Souroee  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Ducheene.  ii..  pp.  zviii..  220,  Paris,  1802;  Jaff«,  Regeata,  i. 
430;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontificum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vita,  i. 
36  eqq.,  Leipsic,  1862;  the  Bpidola,  in  Bouquet,  RecueU, 
vol.  iz.;  and  the  Epialola  d  privilegia  in  MPL,  vol.  czxix. 
Consult  further:  Mann,  Popea,  vii.  76  sqq.;  E.  DOmmler, 
AuxQiua  und  Vulgariua,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1866;  idem, 
Oeaehichte  dea  odfr&nkiachen  Reichea,  iii.  426,  ib.  1888; 
A.  von  Reumont,  Oeaehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  224.  Berlin. 
1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  P&pete,  ii.  70.  Elber- 
feld. 1860;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaertum  und  Papatwechad,  p. 
167,  Freiburs,  1880;  J.  Langen.  Oeaehichte  der  rUmiaehen 
Kirche,  iii.  303,  Bonn,  1802;  F.  Qregorovius,  Hid.  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  iii.  226-220,  London,  1806;  Bower.  Popea, 
ii.  300;  Platina.  Popaa,  i.  237-230;  Mihnan,  Latin  Ckria- 
tianity, iii.  110-111. 

Stephen  VIL:  Pope  929-931.  His  pontificate 
fell  during  the  time  when  Theodora  and  Marozia 
ruled  in  Rome.  The  pope  vanished  so  completely 
into  the  background  beside  his  ambitious  mistresses 
that  information  concerning  him  is  very  scanty. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorafbt:  Liber  pontificeUia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  242, 
Paris,  1802;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontificum  Romanomm 
.  .  .  vita,  i.  33.  Leipsic.  1862;  Jaff«,  Regeda,  i.  463; 
A.  von  Reumont.  Oeaehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  231.  Beriin, 
1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  PApaU,  ii.  00.  Elber- 
feld, 1860;  J.  Langen,  Oeackichte  der  r&miachen  Kirche, 
iii.  333,  Bonn.  1802;  F.  Qregorovius.  Hid.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  iii.  282.  London.  1806;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  311; 
Platina,  Popea,  i.  247-248;   Mann.  Popea,  viii.  180-100. 

Stephen  Vm.:  Pope  939-942.  His  pontificate 
was  coincident  with  the  rule  of  Alberich.  the  son  of 
Marozia,  as  priuce  and  senator  of  the  Romans  in 
Rome;  and  his  importance  wa.s  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  energetic  Alberich,  who  regarded 
Rome  as  his  property.  But  before  foreign  powers 
Stephen  upheld  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  threaten- 
ing France  and  Biu-gimdy  with  the  ban  unless  they 
acknowledged  Louis  d'Outremer  as  king,  which  they 
were  forced  to  do.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  244, 
Paris.  1802;  Jaff6.  Regeata,  i.  457;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pon- 
tificum Romanorum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  34,  Leipsic,  1862;  A.  von 
Reumont.  Oeaehichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  233.  Berlin.  1868; 
R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  P&pde,  ii.  03,  Elberfeld.  1860; 
J.  Langen,  Oeaehichte  der  rOmiacken  Kirche,  iii.  333,  Bonn, 
1802;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hid.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  317. 
London.  1805;  Mann,  Popea,  ix.  200.  212  sqq..  232;  Bower, 
Popea,  u.  313-314;  PUtina,  Popea,  i.  240-250. 
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Stephen  IX.  (Fi^^rio  of  Lorraine):  Pope  1057- 
1058.  He  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Duke  Goselo 
of  Lorraine.  He  was  educated  at  Li^,  and  be- 
came archdeacon  at  the  church  of  St.  Lambert. 
Leo  IX.  induced  him  in  1049  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  cardinal  deacon,  and  in  1051  chancellor 
and  librarian;  in  1054  he  was  a  member  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  returning  after  the  death  of 
Leo  and  retiring  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
(1055),  the  abbot  of  which  he  became  two  years 
Later.  In  the  same  year  (1057)  Victor  II.  died,  and 
Fr^d^ric  was  elected  in  his  place.  Since  the  election 
occurred  without  understanding  with  the  widow  of 
Henry  III.,  it  implied  an  open  violation  of  the  im- 
perial rights;  at  the  same  time  it  showed  that  the  re- 
form party  considered  it  the  right  time  to  abolish  im- 
perial control  over  the  papacy.  K  this  was  the  aim, 
there  could  have  been  found  no  more  suitable  person 
than  Fr^^ric  for  the  papal  chair,  since  his  brother 
Duke  Godfrey,  as  husband  of  Marchioness  Beatrix 
of  Tuscany,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Italy.  But 
an  immediate  rupture  with  the  empire  was  avoided. 
The  activity  of  Stephen  was  directed  in  the  first 
place  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  celibacy;  but 
more  important  for  the  future  was  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Patarenes  of  Milan.  By  not  merely  toler- 
ating, but  even  approving,  revolutionary  procedures, 
he  formed  the  union  between  the  papacy  and  the 
democrats  of  Upper  Italy  which  was  so  successful 
for  both  parties.  He  died  at  Florence  Mar.  29, 
1058.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Liber  porUificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  278, 
334.  356.  Paris.  1892;  Jaff^,  Reoetta,  i.  553  eqq.;  J.  M. 
Watterich,  PorUificum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vt<<B,  i.  188  eqq., 
Leipsic.  1862;  A.  von  Reumont.  GetchichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
ii.  351.  Berlin,  1868;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  PoliHk  der  PdpaU, 
ii.  262,  Elberfeid.  1869;  J.  Wattendorff.  Papti  Stephan 
IX.,  Paderborn,  1883;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JahrbHteher 
dee  deittachen  Reichee  urUer  Heinrich  IV.  und  Heinrich  V., 
i.  30  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;  J.  Langen,  Geechichte  der  rdmi- 
echen  Kirche,  iii.  494,  Bonn,  1892;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiai. 
of  the  City  of  Rome^  iv.  70-111.  London.  1896;  Mann. 
Popes,  X.  381  sqq.;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  363-365;  Platina, 
Popes,  i.  276-277;  Milman,  Latin  ChrietianUy,  iu.  271^ 
294;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  669  sqq.;  Hefele,  Coru^UiengeechichUt 
iv.  791. 

STEPHEN  BAR  ZUDHAH^E  (^nD(H)AILI  or 
SUDAn^I):  Syrian  mystic  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Egypt  as  the  pupil  of  one  John 
the  Egyptian,  and  later  resided  at  Edessa  and 
finally  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jacob  of  Sarug  (q.v.),  who  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
while  Philoxenus  (q.v.)  wrote  certain  priests  of 
Edessa  concerning  him.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
that  the  punishments  of  hell  were  finite,  and  that 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  superfluous.  He 
receives  a  special  anathema  in  the  creed  of  Philox- 
enus and  in  the  Jaco!)ite  ordination  liturgy.  Ac- 
cording to  BarhebrjDus,  Stephen  was  the  author  of 
a  work  "  On  the  Hidden  Mysteries  of  God,"  which 
was  ascribed  to  Hierotheus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul 
(MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  and  at  Berlin;  the  British  Maseum  MS., 
cod.  Rich.  7189,  is  evidently  the  very  one  used  by 
BarhebrsBus).  The  exact  relation  of  the  work  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.v.)  is  not  yet  entirely 
clear.  It  is  held  by  A.  Merx  that  not  only  the  medie- 
val mystics  of  the  West,  but  also  the  Mohammedan 


Sufis,  derived  their  most  fruitful  concepts  from  the 

Syrian  mystic,  Stephen  bar  ^udhaile.    £.  Nbbtlb. 

BnuoaRAPBT:  Older  Uteiatare  uid  touroet  an:  Abvl- 
faraj  (Baihebneus).  Hiti.  eecL,  i.  221;  J.  8.  rt  worn  inf. 
BHaiotheea  arientalis,  L  303.  iL  30-33.  290;  J.  Abbdooi. 
De  vita  et  acripUe  S.  Jaeobi  Bathnarum  Sarutfi  epiacopi, 
Louvain,  1867.  Consult  further:  A.  L.  Frotbincham,  On 
the  Book  of  Hierotheus  by  a  Syrian  Mystic  oftkeStk  Cen- 
tury, in  Proceedinoe  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1884, 
pp.  x.'Xiii.;  idem,  Stephen  bar  SudaUi,  the  Syrian  Myetie 
and  the  Book  of  Hierotheus,  Leyden,  1886  (cf.  Looli  in 
Theologieehe  lAteraturzeituno,  1884,  pp.  554-655.  and 
Bithcen  in  the  same,  1887.  no.  10);  V.  Ryvel.  Dae  "  Buck 
dee  Hierotheus:'  in  ZKO,  x  (1887).  156-158;  A.  Mecx. 
Die  Idee  und  Orundleattng  einer  alloemeinen  OeeMehie  der 
Myetik,  Heidelbeis.  1893;  W.  Wright.  A  ShoH  HieL  of 
Syriac  Literature,  pp.  76-77,  London.  1894;  R.  DutbL 
La  LUUrature  eyriaque,  pp.  358-360.  438.  Paris.  1880; 
C.  Brockelmann,  in  LUUratur  dee  Oetene,  vii.  2  (1907),  28. 

STEPHEN  DE  BORBONE  (DE  VELLAVILLA): 

Dominican  author;  b.  at  Belleville  (24  m.  n.  of 
Lyons)  c.  1190;  d.  at  Lyons  c.  1261.  He  studied 
at  the  cathedral  school  in  Milcon  and  at  Paris.  In 
1223  ho  was  in  Lyons  among  the  Dominicans  whose 
first  settlement  he  had  witnessed  in  Paris.  He  waa 
zealous  in  his  attempt  to  convert  heretics;  in  V^ie- 
lay  (Yonne)  he  preached  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses;  about  1235  he  labored  in  the  diocese  of 
Valence  in  Dauphin^  to  convert  the  Waldenaes  (q.y.) 
and  soon  afterward  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  Inquisition  against  them.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  devoted  to  the  book  which  made  liim  famous, 
Tractatus  de  divertU  materiia  prcBdicabilibuSf  ordina- 
H8  et  distindis  in  septem  partes  secundum  aeptem 
dona  Spiritus  SancU.  It  was  primarily  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  was  a 
compilation  of  anecdotes,  illustrations,  inddentfl, 
and  the  like,  taken  in  part  from  previous  compHar- 
tions,  in  part  derived  from  contemporaneous  events 
in  his  own  official  life.  It  is  of  historical  value  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(Ferdinand  0>hrs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Echard,  Seriptoree  ordinis 
presdicatarum,  i.  174  sqq..  Paris.  1719;  Hist,  litthaire  de 
la  France,  xix.  27  sqq.;  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  La  Chairs 
francaise  au  moyen-dge,  pp.  106  sqq.,  ib.  1868;  idem,  Anee- 
dotes  hisloriques,  Ugendee  el  apologuea,  tiris  du  recuetl  Wh 
Sdit  d:6tienne  de  Bourbon,  ib.  1877;  B.  Haui^au.  in  Jour- 
nal dee  saparUs,  1881.  pp.  591  sqq.,  739  sqq.;  K.  M Oiler, 
Die  Waldenser  und  ihre  eitueinen  Oruppen,  Gotha.  1806; 
KL,  xi.  766-767. 

STEPHEN  HARDDfO.   See  Harding,  Stefhbn. 

STEPHEN  OF  TOURNAI:  Canonist;  b.  at 
Orleans  shortly  before  1130;  d.  at  To\imai  in  Sept., 
1203.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  his  native 
city,  and  entered  the  chapter  of  St.  Evurtius  of  the 
Congregation  at  St.  Victor.  He  must  have  been 
canon  and  cantor  as  early  as  1152.  He  then  received 
permission  to  complete  his  studies  in  Bologna, 
where  he  heard  Bulgarus  on  civil  law  and  Rufinus  on 
canon  law.  In  1167  Stephen  became  abbot  of  St. 
Evurtius,  and  ten  years  later  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve 
in  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Victor. 
In  1192  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Toumai.  The 
work,  completed  about  1160,  that  made  his  name 
famous,  was  his  Summa  on  the  Decreium  GratianL 
It  had  an  important  influence  upon  ecclesiastioal 
jurisdiction  and  canon  law  in  the  Middle  Age& 
Stephen  was  a  gifted  and  enthusiastic  preacher, 


Ihoo^  bia  aumona  betray  the  exaggerated  rhetoric 
d  Us  time.  (Fbbdinand  Cohrs.) 

SauooKiniT:  A  MlaotirKi  of  the  Opera  ku  published  by 
C  du  MoEnel.  Puis.  1679,  vbeocs.  iritb  s  lupplcnietit,  it 
■M  npiDduMd  ia  MPL.  ocii.  295-602.  His  "  LeCIen  " 
■cnfinlpublMiedby J.B.MsHon.Puu.ieil:  tbeDWon 
kfaa  ialo  Ilw  If /•!„  uL  mp. ;  rorty  of  tbem  are  in  Bouquet. 
I«nl.  xix.  2S2-30a;  nod  a  nsv  ed.  was  issued  by  J. 
Doilre,  li«lr«  iTElintne  de  Taitmai.  VolcatrionDn.  iSSS. 
Cknaull:  F.  M»ii«irn  Balratc  lur  Orn-Aictlc  ijiT;uniriK:Ain 
l>a«nirrfa.W>i!t(Ja«ert,VieaiiB,18S7:  J.  F.  van  3chull«. 
OkJhAM  dcr  Oualtim  iind  LLKcroIur  du  kanoniechcn  SirAfj, 
l.l33li|q..StuI<CBrt.  IS7S:  L.  BourgBin.  Zd  CAaiM /mn- 
pomaarii.  Mrit,  Paris.  1379;    H.  Denifle.  CAorfuJanum 

fIrtatUudUl  JCir<«inr«U.  Ixvj  (1HS1).  400^  brjUKlte 
IaUBln/<  /Hr  Kirc/kenrrclU.  III.,  i  (ISBZ).  252  sqq.;  £L.  li. 
™-771. 

STTPHEHS,  ESnENHE,  STEPHAHUS:  The 
ume  of  a  dislinguifhed  Purisiiin  family  of  printers, 
ihich  did  moat  brilliant  Ben-ice  in  the  intereat  of 
liitraiure,  luul  hj  their  publications  promoted  the 
(luw  of  the  Reformat  ion, 

1.  BtBTj,  the  first  printer  of  this  name,  hod  an 
ouhlishnicnt  of  his  own  in  Paris  from  1503  to  1520. 
He  wna  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  most 
Iwnwd  men  of  the  day,  BudS,  Brigonnet,  and  Faber 
Supukosis  (q.v.),  and  had  among  his  proof-readers 
Status  RhenanuB.  Among  his  publications  were 
Fiber'*  ediliuns  of  Aristotle,  the  Ptalienum  quin- 
aipUi,  and  his  commentiuy  on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Hrnry  left  three  eons,  Frangois,  Robert,  and  Charles. 
fiw^oii  published  a  number  of  works  {\.'iS7—i7) 
vhcb  had  Do  bearing  upon  theology.  His  few  im- 
pnsiuna,  chiefly  issues  of  the  classics,  were  all  in 
L*Iin  except  PtalUrium  and  a  Horai  Virginia  in 
Gndc  Chsrlcs  studied  medicine,  wrote  some  works 
<M  Diiural  history,  and  gained  an  honorable  position 
both  Rs  scholar  and  as  author.  In  1561  lie  assumed 
ooauol  of  the  Paris  printing  establishment,  on 
Hubert's  departure  to  Geneva,  and  printed  a  num- 
ber of  works  till  1561,  using  the  title  "  royal  typog- 
Bpber  "  (tjfpographus  rectus).  One  of  his  works  that 
loq;  reitmined  an  authority  was  a  iXdionanum 
Ijaine-Gailicum,  1552.  Be  published  a  number  of 
nuJler editions  of  Hebrew  teicts  and  targums,  which 
were  edited  by  J.  Uercicr. 

2.  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  the 
founder  of  the  splendid  reputation  which  the  name 
of  Stephens  still  enjoys,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1503, 
md  died  in  Geneva  Sept.  7,  1550.  He  early  became 
Bcqu^ted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and  entered 
iht  priating-esiablisbnient  of  Simon  de  Colinea,  who 
mirried  his  mother  upon  his  father's  death.  He 
cameled  the  edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of 
iS23.  This  work  was  the  first  occa^Hon  of  the  endless 
dwrgee  and  criminations  of  the  clerical  party, 
c^mially  ibe  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
iCtiiwt  him.  In  1524  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
pnai  of  his  father.  In  1539  he  adopted  as  his  devices 
in  olive  branch  around  which  a  serpent  was  twined, 
ud  K  man  standing  tmder  an  olive-tree,  with  grafts 
(roai  nhich  wild  branches  were  falling  to  the  ground, 
•ilh  the  words  of  Rom.  xi.  20,  Noli  aitum  aapert, 
ti  Hm,  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  tear."  The 
latter  was  called  the  ohve  of  the  Stephens  family. 
Is  l£3(P  he  received  the  dislinttuishing  title  nf 
"  Printer  in  Greek  to  the  king."  But  the  official 
'KognitioQ  and  the  crown's  approval  to  his  luder- 


taking  could  not  save  (lim  from  the  censure  and 
ceaseless  opposition  of  the  divines,  and  in  1550,  to 
escape  the  violence  of  hU  persecutors,  he  emigrated 
to  Geneva.  With  his  title  of  "  royal  typogr.ipher  " 
Hobert  made  the  Paris  establishment  famous  by  his 
numerous  editions  iif  grammatical  works  and  other 
school-books  (among  them  many  of  Melanchthon's), 
and  of  old  authors,  as  Dio  Cassius,  Eusebius,  Cicero, 
Sallust,  CffiBar,  Justin.  Many  of  these,  especially 
the  Greek  editions,  were  famous  for  their  typograph- 
ical elegance.  In  1532  he  published  the  remark- 
able Theaaurwi  lingua  lulinm,  and  twice  ho  pub- 
lished the  Hebrew  Bible  entire— in  1530-^4,  thirteen 
parts,  in  four  volumes,  and  1544-40  in  seventeen 
parts.  Both  of  these  editions  are  rare.  Of  more 
importance  arc  his  four  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  1540,  1549,  1550,  and  1551,  the  last  in 
Geneva.  The  first  two  are  among  the  neatest  Greek 
texts  known,  and  are  called  0  mirificam;  the  third 
is  a  splendid  masterpiece  of  typographical  skill,  and 
is  known  oatbeEdiliorfgia;  tbecditionof  1551  con- 
tains the  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  and  the  Vul- 
gate, is  not  nearly  as  fine  ns  the  other  tliree,  and  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  was  in  this  edition  that  the 
versicular  division  of  the  New  Testament  was  for  tlie 
first  time  introduced  (see  Bible  Tkxt,  II.,  2,  i  2, 
III.,  §  3).  A  number  of  editions  of  the  ViUgate  also 
appeared  from  his  presses,  of  which  the  principal 
are  those  of  1528,  1532,  1540  (oneof  tlie  omomenta 
of  bia  press),  and  1546.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate 
was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  Stephens's  editions, 
especially  that  of  1545,  containing  a  new  tranalatidta 
at  the  side  of  the  Vulgate,  was  the  subject  of  sharp 
and  acrimonious  criticism  from  the  clergy.  On  his 
arrival  at  Geneva,  he  published  a  defense  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  issued  the  French 
Bible  in  155.3,  and  many  of  Calvin's  writings;  the 
finest  edition  of  the  Inalilulic  being  (hat  of  1553. 
TTJB  Gne  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  glosses 
(1556)  contained  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Santea  Pagninua,  and  the  first  edition  of 
Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Three  of  Robert's  sons,  Henry,  Robert,  and 
Francis,  become  celebrated  as  printers.  Fraofoi^ 
the  second  (b.  in  1540),  printed  on  his  own  accoimt 
in  Geneva  from  1562-S2,  issuing  a  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  aud  l''rench,  and  some 
of  Calvin's  works.  French  writers  identity  him  with 
a  printer  by  the  name  of  Estiennc  in  Normandy, 
whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  in  1582. 
Robert,  the  second  (b.  in  1530;  d.  in  1.5T0),  began 
to  print  in  Paris  on  his  ow:i  account  in  155fi,  and  in 
1563  received  the  title  of  Typographua  rrgiiia;  his 
presses  were  busily  employed  in  Issuing  civil  docu- 
ments. He  held  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
thus  won  the  support  of  Charles  IX.,  and  by  1563 
appears  to  have  fully  reconstituted  his  father's  es- 
tablishment in  Paris.  His  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  1568-69  a  reprint  of  his  father's  first 
edition,  and  equal  to  it  in  elegance  of  execution,  ia 
now  exceedingly  rare. 

8.  Henry,  the  second,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Robert,  and  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  family,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1528,  and 
died  at  Lyons  March,  1598.  He  displayed  in  his 
youth  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Greek  and  Latin; 
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and  his  father  took  special  pains  with  his  education, 
and,  as  a  part  of  his  general  training,  he  undertook 
in  his  nineteenth  year  a  protracted  journey  to  Italy, 
England,  and  Flanders,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
collecting  and  collating  manuscripts  for  his  father's 
press.  In  1554  he  published  at  Paris  his  first  in- 
dependent work,  the  Anacrcon,  Then  he  went  again 
to  Italy,  helping  Aldus  at  Venice,  discovered  a 
copy  of  Diodonis  Siculus  at  Home,  and  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1555.  In  1557  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
printing-establishment  of  his  own,  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  modem  times,  advertised  himself  as  the  **  Parisian 
printer  "  {typographua  parisienais).  The  following 
year  he  assumed  the  title,  iUustria  viri  Htddrici  Fug- 
geri  typographiia,  from  his  patron,  Fugger  of  Augs- 
burg. In  1559  Henry  assumed  charge  of  his  father's 
presses,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the  publisher, 
and  also  as  the  editor  and  collator,  of  manuscripts. 
Athenagoras,  Aristotle,  .£schylus,  appeared  in  1557; 
Diodonis  Siculus,  1559;  Xenophon,  1561;  Thu- 
cydides,  1564;  Herodotus,  1566  and  1581.  He  im- 
proved old  translations,  or  made  new  Latin  transla- 
tions, of  many  Greek  authors.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  the  Thesaurus  linguce  grcecce,  which  has 
served  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  basis  of 
Greek  lexicography,  appeared  in  4  vols.,  1572,  with 
a  supplement  in  2  vols.  Of  the  Greek  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  that  went  forth  from  his  presses, 
there  deserve  mention  those  of  Beza,  with  his  com- 
mentary, 1565,  1569,  1582,  1588-89,  and  the  smaller 
editions  of  1565,  1567,  1580.  A  triglot  containing 
the  Peshito  appeared  in  1569,  of  which  some  copies 
are  in  existence,  bearing  the  date  Lyons,  1571.  In 
1565  a  large  French  Bible  was  printed.  Henry's 
own  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  1576 
and  1587  are  noteworthy;  the  former  containing 
the  first  scientific  treatise  on  the  language  of  the 
apostolic  writers;  the  latter,  a  discussion  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  the  text.  In  1594  he  published 
a  concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  the  prepara- 
tory studies  for  which  his  father  had  made.  Much 
earlier  he  translated  Calvin's  catechism  into  Greek, 
which  was  printed  in  1554  in  his  father's  printing- 
room. 

Henry  was  married  three  times,  and  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whom  three  siu'vived  him.  His  son 
Paul  (b.  1567),  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  as- 
sumed control  of  the  presses.  Two  of  Paul's  sons 
were  printers — Joseph  at  La  Rochelle,  and  Antoine 
(d.  1674),  who  became  *'  Printer  to  the  king  "  in 
Paris  in  1613.  Fronton  Le  Due's  Chrysostom,  and 
Jean  Morin's  Greek  Bible  (3  vols.,  1628)  were  issued 
from  Antoine's  presses.  His  son  Henry  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  "  Printer  to  the  king  "  in  1649,  and  his 
work  closed  about  1659.  He  left  no  children,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  family  who  took  active  interest  in 
editing  and  printing.  The  high  standard  that  had 
been  established  by  the  early  Stephens  was  main- 
tained to  the  last,  and  the  publications  of  the  later 
publishers  were  mainly  in  the  division  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics. 
BiBUOORAPHT.    M.  Maittaire,  Stephanontm  historia,  vitaa 

ipaorum  ac  libroM  compleclens,  London,  1709;    idem,  Hitt. 

typoffraphorwn  aliquot  Pariaenaium,  2  vols.,  ib.  1717;  A.  A. 

Reoouard,  AnnaUa  de  Vimprimerie  des  EaHenne,  ou  hut.  de 

la  famille  dea  Eatienru  el  de  tea  iditiorut  2  parts,  Paris. 

1837-38;    Q.  A.  Crapelet,  Robert  Esticnne  .  ,  .  et  le  roi 


FnuKoU  /.,  Puli,  1830;   L.  J.  Feuctoe.  Btmi  tmrlrnvk 

ei  lee  ouorogee  de  H.  BeHetme,  Paris,  1863;  E.  Frommiw, 
AufetUse  stir  OeeehichU  dea  BtiehMandeU  im  16.  Jakrhtm 
deri,  Jena,  1876;  P.  Schaff,  Companion  to  the  Cfreek  Tee- 
tawtent  and  the  Bnglieh  Venion,  pp.  236-237,  536-680. 
New  York,  1883;  F.  H.  Reusoh,  Index  der 
Biieher,  i.  162,  337,  416,  u.  166,  et  paasiixi. 
Noueeaux  doeumente  eur  lee  Betienne,  tmpnmeun ; 
1617-1666,  in  Mhnoiree  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Hktoiy, 
vol.  xzii.,  Paris,  1896;  O.  H.  Putnam,  Bcoke  and  their 
Makere  dwino  the  Middle  Agea,  ii.  16-100.  New  Yoric. 
1897;  idem,  Ceneorehip  of  the  Chvreh  of  Rome,  L  102,  228 
sqq.,  296.  238,  411.  ib.  1907;  P.  Renouard,  Impfimeme 
parieiene  deptde  1470  juequ^h  la  fin  du  XVI.  eikie,  Paris, 
1898;  A.  Claudin,  Hiet.  de  Vimprimerie  en  France  em  S9» 
6l  xm.  sOcis,  Paris,  1900;  L.  Radigetir,  MaUrea  ianprimema 
et  owniere  tifpographee,  1470-190S,  Puis,  1903. 

STEPHENS,  THOMAS:  English  Jesuit  and  mis- 
sionary.   See  India,  hf  4,  i  2. 

STERCORANISTS:  The  name  given  (from 
stercus,  "  excrement ")  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  those 
who  might  possibly  hold,  as  a  theoretical  podtion, 
that  the  body  of  Quist,  received  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, was  masticated,  digested,  and  finally  excreted. 
It  was  first  mentioned  as  a  possible  error  and  re- 
jected by  Radbertus  Paschisisius  {De  oorpore  6t 
sanguine  Domini^  xx.)  in  reference  to  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  Epistle  to  James,  but  Radbertus  did  not 
assert  that  it  was  held  by  his  opponents.  Amalarius 
of  Metz  (q.v.)  left  the  question  open  whether  the 
body  of  Christ  was  eaten  and  digested  in  a  natunl 
way,  but  appealed  to  Matt.  xv.  17.  Rabanus  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  passage.  But  after  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  had  been  adopted,  the  question 
concerning  the  natural  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ 
no  longer  permitted  discussion.  The  term  ''  Ster- 
coranist  "  seems  to  have  been  used  first  by  Cardinal 
Frederic  of  Lorraine,  later  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  in  hiB 
Responsio  sive  contradictio  adversus  Niceta  PeO' 
toraii  libellumy  xxii.,  and  thence  came  into  quite 
common  use.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOORAPHT :  L.  d*Acheiy,  SpieUegium,  UL  330,  Parii, 
1723;  C.  M.  Pfaff,  De  etercaranieUe  medii  «vi,  Tabingnn, 
1750;  J.  M.  Sohr6ckh.  Kirehenoeechiehte,  xxiii.  429  sqq., 
35  vols.,  Leipsic.  1772-1803;  J.  Bach.  DoomenoeaehichU 
dea  MittelaUers,  i.  185-186.  Vienna.  1873;  K.  Wenter, 
Oerbert  von  AuriUac,  pp.  165-166.  ib.  1878;  J.  Schwane, 
Doffmenoeachichte  dee  MittelaUera,  p.  630.  Freiburs,  1882; 
J.  Sohnitser.  Berenoar  von  Toura,  pp.  205  sqq.,  StattlEaztt 
1892;  R.  Mdnchemeier,  AmaUxr  von  Mets,  pp.  106  M|Q.f 
Monster.  1893;  XL.  xi.  782-783. 

STERNE,  LAURENCE:  Church  of  En^land^ 
clergyman,  wit,  and  novelist;  b.  at  donmel  (46  m. 
n.e.  of  Cork),  Ireland,  Nov.  24,  1713;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  18,  1768.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Sterne,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  death  in  1731  left 
Laurence  unprovided  for.  Young  Sterne  was  a 
student  at  Halifax,  but  was  unsystematic  in  his 
work;  by  his  uncle  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  CoUege, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1736;  M.A.,  1740),  where  phys- 
ical weakness  was  indicated  by  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs  before  he  finished  his  studies.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1736  and  ordained  priest  in  1738,  this 
step  being  taken  on  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
sent  him  to  college;  but  his  tastes  and  temperar 
ment  were  not  such  as  really  to  qualify  him  for  the 
ministry,  the  work  of  which  was  probably  always 
irksome  to  him.  He  became  vicar  of  Sutton-in-the 
Forest  in  Yorkshire,  1738;   prebend  of  Givendale 
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faTok  eatbednl.  1740-tl;  commissary  of  Picker- 
bg  ftiid  PocklingtoD  in  the  same  year;  the  next 
jar  be  married  Elizabeth  {EJiia)  Lumley,  who 
«H  poseeased  of  a  small  patrimony;  in  1742-43 
EtinK  nxxiveil  in  addition  to  his  other  charges  the 
Etiog  of  StUUngton;  he  also  at  tliis  time  attempted 
to  idd  to  his  income  by  farming.  His  first  publica- 
tioa  ivsE  A  eharity  sermon  (York,  1747).  A  second 
ranmissaryship  was  awarded  him  in  1747,  and  a 
diim  by  another  upon  his  first  office  of  this  kind 
tBlloSleme'sentninceon  tbeGeld  of  satiric  humor, 

J  PetitKol   Bomarice  adJrttaed  to  — ~,   esq.   of 

y«i  lli6if),  often  appearing  later  as  The  History 
larm  Watch  Coat.  This  line  of  work  proved  so 
that  he  continued  it,  and  began  to  write 
which  marks  his  place  in  English  litera- 
Iram  Shandy,  the  first  two  books  of  which 
»Sb  published  by  himself  (late  in  1759)  after  the 
vockhad  been  refused  by  a  London  publisher.  The 
TOrk  found  instant  success,  a  second  edition  was 
insnpd  tor  by  the  publisher,  and  its  continuance 
■uuEured  upon  contract  at  the  rate  of  a  volume 
ijtti.  A  volume  of  sermons  was  also  put  through 
Ifce  press.  In  1760  he  becume  perpetual  curate  of 
Onwold,  retaining  his  other  charges  of  Sutton  and 
MliDglcn,  which  were  served  by  curates.  Hts 
itadmce  at  Coxwold  was  broken  by  a  visit  to 
Tnaee,  where  be  was  lioniaed,  and  by  frequent 
joomtjs  to  London  on  bumiess  connected  with  the 
poblicalion  of  the  later  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
of  sinaans,  and  of  his  Sentimenlal  Jourrtey.  Uis 
mrktwere  first  collected  in  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1779, 
t^  in  10  vols..  London,  17S0;  a  lute  edition  is  by 
C.  Suntabury.  G  vols.,  1894. 

Blilmmilli  P.  fiUgerBld.  Lift  o{  Lawenct  Sttmt,  2 
nk-  LoodoD.  ISM,  2cl  ed..  ib.  lS»a;  W.  H.  Tbackeny. 
n<  Bmalia,  auruwuU  of  Iht  ISIIt  Cenlurv,  M  ed.,  ib. 
llSil;  P.  S,  Stspfer.  Latimet  Slrme,  u  prrtannt  et  ta 
tmrm,  Pain.  IS'O;  E.  Sclierer.  £ludH  eriliguei  de  lil- 
*iite*.po  19^221,  ib.  lS7fl;  U.  D.TnuU.  Life  cfSltmi. 
■cw  fid.,  LoDdcm.  ISSS^  L.  Suphea.  Hnuri  in  a  Ubrary, 
m.  i:i»-lTt.  ib.  1892:  J.  TenM.  J.-J.  /Zduuhu  rt  let 
wifima  ila  cBrmopoliHtrnt  liUlraire,  pp.  337-3M,  Paris, 
laOS:  D.SB.  Uv.  lM-221. 

STERHHOLD,  TBOIfAS:  One  of  the  founders 
ol  Engiiab  psalmody;  b.  either  at  Southampton, 
EngUnd,  or  on  the  Uayfield  estate  near  Blakeney 
iX  m.  n.  of  Bristol,  England),  about  1500;  d.  Aug. 
a  1549.  He  studied  at  Oxford  but  did  not  take  a 
dtgne;  was  groom  of  the  ctiambers  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  He  is  said  to  have  versifiml  Gfty- 
toe  pnlms,  of  which  nineteen  appeared  in  1548, 
tut  tliirty-«eveii  the  next  year,  immediately  after 
Ul  dtalii  ((or  other  data,  and  developments  after 
9l«niiold,  me  Htunoloot,  IX.,  J  2).  The  work 
VH  continued  by  John  Hopkins  of  the  Woodend, 
Aim.  Gloucesterehire  (B.A,.  Oxford,  1544;  said  to 
have  held  a  living  in  Suffolk).  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Padlu  ColietUd  into  English  Metre  appeared  I5ft2, 
ud  ms  bound  up  with  innumerable  editions  of  the 
rnyer  Book:  '"p'""g  for  two  centuries  or  more  the 
only  ot  cUef  metrical  provision  of  the  Church  of 
EoiiUiKl.  Since  1700  or  so,  it  has  been  called  the 
"  Old  Version,"  in  distinction  from  its  rival.  Tate 
■nd  Brady.  Of  its  contents  about  forty-one  psalroa 
beu  the  initials  of  Stemhold  (the  only  notable 
Hmple  of  his  aldll  being  a  few  stanzas  of  Ps.  xvtii.). 


and  sixty-four,  those  of  Hopkins.  The  rest  are  by 
Thomas  Norton,  a  lanyer  who  translated  Calvin's 
Inslitutes.  and  d.  about  1600;  William Whittingham, 
b.  at  Chester,  1524;  d.  1588;  educated  at  Oirforci; 
married  Calvin's  sister,  and  was  from  1563  dean  of 
Durham;  and  William  Kethc,  who  was  in  exile  with 
ICnoK  at  Geneva.  1555.  chaplain  to  the  English 
forces  at  Havre  1563,  and  afterward  rector  or  vicar 
of  Okeford  in  Dorsetshire.  Kethe  ismejnorableas 
the  author  of  the  only  rendering  now  much  used  of 
all  these.  "  All  people  that  on  eajth  do  dwell  " 
(Pa.  e.),  wliich  has  a  venerable  solidity  and 
quuintneas. 

Bib  DOOR  Apur^  S.  W.  Dullield.  EngliA  Hlpnnt,  pp.  fia&- 
S^S.  New  Vork.  ISSO;  N.  Liviognlon,  Tht  ScoUUh  Mit- 
rical  PiaUir  of  A.   D.   IS.iS.  Ediubunch.   IHW,    Juliu, 

HTpnnoiom.  pp.  aao-SQi,  ssiii  dnb.  hw.  223-224. 
STERBY,  PETER:  Puritan;  b.  in  Surrey;  d. 
in  London  Nov.  19,  1672.  He  was  graduated  from 
Emmanuel's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1633;  M.A., 
1637;  fellow,  lf(38);  was  one  of  CromweU's  chap- 
lains, one  of  the  fourteen  divines  proposed  by  the 
Lords  in  May,  1642,  and  sat  as  an  Independent  in 
the  Westminater  Assembly  almost  from  the  first. 
He  was  characterized  as  ms^ical  and  obscure,  but 
his  doctrines  of  conversion  and  of  religious  life,  of 
Christian  experience,  duty,  and  hope  were  of  the 
usual  Evangelical  type.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  The  ClouiU  in  Which  Christ  Comes  (Lon- 
don, 1648);  four  Parliament  sermons,  The  Spirit'a 
Conviction  of  Sinne  (1645);  The  Teachings  of  Christ 
in  the  Souk  (,lBiS);  The  Coming  forth  of  Christ  inHie 
Power  of  his  Death  11550);  The  Way  of  God  with  hia 
People  in  These  Nations  (1657);  Englands  De- 
liverance from  the  Northern  Presbytery.  Compared 
with  its  Deliverance  from  the  Roman  Papaq/;  or  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  Jer.  xvi.  I4,  15  (1652); 
Diseovree  on  the  Freedom  of  tlie  WiR  (JB75);  The 
Rise,  Race,  and  Royally  of  the  Kingdom  0/  God  in  the 
Sold  of  Man  together  with  an  AccoujU  of  the  Stale  of  a 
Saint'3  Soul  and  Body  in  Death  (1683);  The  Ap- 
pearance 0/  God  to  Man  in  the  Gospel  and  Oospd 
Change,  to  Which  is  Added  an  Explication  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a  Short  Catechism  (1710), 
BiBuooRAPHi:  D,  Neal.  Hitt.  -f  Ike  Purilani,  ed.  J.  Toul- 
miQ.  5  vala..  Bath,  ITS3-07^  B.  BroakE,  Lien  of  the  Ptiri- 
lam.  in.  347.  Londou,  1813;  A.  i  Wood.  Alhen-w  Oxm- 
imiM.  od.  P.  Bliss,  Hi.  1B7.  BIZ,  1170.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20; 
D.  Manon's  Lift  of  MiUm.  pasnim,  S  vola.,  lb.  1S5Q-80: 
DiVa,  liv,  224-22S;  and  tlig  literature  under  WisnuNaTiH 

STEDDEL,  JOHAHH  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH: 

German  theologian;  b.  at  Esslingcn  (8  m.  s.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  Del.  25,  1779;  d.  at  Tubingen  Oct.  24, 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  Tflbingen.  1797-1804; 
was  vicar  at  Oberesslingen  1802-06;  tutor  at 
TQbingen,  1806-08;  studied  Arabic  and  Persian 
at  Paris,  1808-10;  was  deacon  at  CansUtt,  1810- 
1812;  after  lK12BubdeacoD  and  deacon  at  TQbing- 
en and  professor  of  theology.  1815-37.  In  1822 
he  became  morning  preacher  at  the  principal  church 
of  the  city  and  after  1826  senior  ol  the  faculty  and 
assesBor  of  the  seminary  inspection.  His  lectures 
at  first  were  on  the  Old  Testament,  including  later 
oriental  languages,  and  after  1826  dogma  and  apolo- 
getics. He  founded  in  1828  the  Zeitschr^t/Hr  Theo- 
logie.     A  rational  supematuralist,  Steudel  is  usually 
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regarded  as  the  last  representative  of  the  older 
TObingen  School  (q.v.).  With  his  writings  he  op- 
posed Roman  Catholic  union  in  1811-16,  and  the 
union  of  the  two  Protestant  churches  in  J  822.  He 
wrote  Ueber  die  HaJUharkeU  des  Glaubena  angeachichi- 
liche  Offenbarung  GoUea  (Stuttgart,  1814);  Glau- 
hensUhre  (Tubingen,  1834);  and  Theologie  des  Alien 
Testaments  (Berlin,  1840).  He  entered  into  a 
sharp  controversy  with  D.  F.  Strauss  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter's  Ijeben  Jesu, 

(G.   F.  OEHLBRf.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  memoiJAl  addrMs'by  Doraer  and  the 
■ketch  of  the  life  by  Dettinser  aze  in  TUbinoer  Ze%t9chrift 
Shot  T?ieologie,  1838,  part  1.  Oonsult  further  M.  A.  Lan- 
derer,  NeuuU  Dogmenoetchichte,  pp.  170  sqq.,  Heilbronn, 
1881. 

STEUERNAGEL,  stei'er-na"gel,  KARL:  German 
Protestfint;  b.  at  Hardegsen  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of 
G6ttingeu)  Feb.  17,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Halle  (1887-^1)  and  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  privat-docent 
for  Old-Testament  ex^esis  at  Halle  in  1895,  and 
extraordinary  professor  in  1907.  Besides  editing 
the  Zeilschrift  des  deuischen  PaUMinor-Vereins  since 
1903,  he  has  prepared  the  volumes  on  Deuteronomy 
(1898)  and  Joshua  (1899)  for  W.  Nowack's  Hand- 
kommentar  zum  AUen  Testament,  to  which  he  has  also 
contributed  AUgemeine  Einleitung  in  das  Hexateuch 
(1900),  and  has  written  Der  Rahmen  des  Deutero- 
nomiurns  (Halle,  1894);  Die  Entstehung  des  deuiero- 
nomischen  Gesetzes  (1896);  Die  Einwanderung  der 
israelitischen  Stdmme  in  Kanaan  (Berlin,  1901); 
Hebraische  Grammatik  (1903;  3d  ed.,  1909);  and 
Methodische  Einleitung  zum  hebrdischen  Sprachunter' 
rictU  (1905). 

STEVENS,  ABEL:  Historian  of  Methodism;  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1815;  d.  in  San 
Jos^,  Cal.,  Sept.  12, 1897.  He  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  at  the  latter  institution  in  1834; 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1834;  was 
appointed  to  churches  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  became  editor  of  Zian's  HeroM^  Boston, 
1840;  The  National  Magazine,  New  York,  1852; 
The  Christian  Advocale,  New  York,  1856;  was 
joint  editor,  with  Drs.  McCliutock  and  Crooks, 
of  The  Methodist f  1860-74;  and  pastor  of  churches 
in  New  York  City  and  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  On 
retiring  from  editorial  life,  he  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  then  in  Europe,  where  he 
settled  6nally  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  taking  charge 
of  the  American  Union  Church  there,  and  became 
correspondent  of  American  journals.  In  a  series  of 
works  that  remain  the  standard  authority  he  reduced 
the  history  of  Methodism  to  a  connected  narrative. 
He  was  the  author  of  Sketches  and  Incidents  (New 
York,  1843);  Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of 
Methodism  into  the  Eastern  States  (2  vob.,  1848- 
1852);  Essay  on  Church  Polity  ^1M7);  Essay  on  the 
Preaching  Required  by  the  Times  (1855);  Essay  on 
The  Great  Reform  in  Systematic  Beneficence  (1856); 
The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  Called  Methodism  (3  vols.,  1858-61); 
Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs  (1863);  History 
qfthejiiethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 


(4  vols.,  1864-67);  The  Centenary  of  American 
Methodism  (1865);  Women  of  Methodism:  its  three 
Foundresses,  S,  Wesley,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  B.  Heck;  with  Sketches  of  their  female  As- 
sociates (1866);  Madame  de  StaH:  Study  of  her  Life 
and  Times  (2  vols.,  1881);  Character  Sketches  (1882); 
Christian  Work  and  Consolation;  the  PrMem  of  an 
effective  and  happy  Life  (1882). 

STEVENS,  GEORGE  BARKER:  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1854;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  22,  1906.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1877,  and 
from  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1880;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1880;  and  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1883; 
studied  in  Germany,  1885-86;  and  was  professor  of 
New-Testament  criticism  and  interpretation,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1886-95.  He 
published  Pauline  Theology;  a  Study  of  the  Origin 
and  Correlation  of  the  doctrinal  Teachings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  (New  York,  1892);  Johannine  The- 
ology: Study  of  the  Doctrinal  Contents  of  the  Gospd 
andEpistlesof  the  Apostle  John  {ISM);  Doctrine  and 
Life:  Study  of  some  of  the  principal  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  their  Relation  to  Christian 
Experience  (1895);  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
(1899);  Messages  of  Paul  (1900);  Messages  of  the 
AposUes  (1900);  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1901);  and 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation  (1905).  He  edited 
Chrysostom's  **  HoznUies  on  Acts  and  Romans  "  in 
NPNF  (1  ser.,  vol.  xi..  New  York,  1889);  and  A 
Short  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1890). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Walker,  Owrge  Bwker  SUveif:  an  Ad- 
dre$9.  New  Haven,  1906. 

STEVENS,  PETER  FAYSSOUX:  Reformed  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  near  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  June  22, 
1830;  d.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  9,  1910.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Military  Acad- 
emy, Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1849,  and  was  connected 
with  this  institution  as  professor  of  mathematics 
1853-57  and  of  bcUes  lettres  1857-59,  and  as  super- 
intendent 1859-61.  After  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  throughout  the  Gvil  War,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  in  1875  became  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Episcopalians,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  South, 
having  special  oversight  of  the  colored  churches  oif 
that  region.  In  1890-96  he  was  also  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Claflin  University. 

STEVENS,  Wn^LIAM  ARNOLD:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Granville,  O.,  Feb.  5,  1839;  d.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  2,  1910.  He  was  educated  at  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Granville  (A.B.,  1862),  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (1865),  and  the  universities  of  Harvard, 
Leipsic,  and  Berlin  (1865-68).  He  was  professor 
of  Greek  at  Denison  University  (1868-77),  and 
after  1877  was  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis 
at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  He  edited 
Select  Orations  ofLysias  (Chicago,  1876);  and  wrote 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  ThessaUmians 
Philadelphia,  1887);  Oudine  Handbook  of  the  Life  <f 
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Ctnit  (in  colUboratirai  with  E.  D.  Burton;  New 
V«k,  1892):  Harmony  of  the  GoapeU  Jot  Hutmical 
SWy  (with  the  same  collaborator,  1894);  and  lA^e 
ifOit  ApoMU  Paid  (Rochester,  1S(M). 

SIZVSIIS,  WILLIAM  BACOn:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  PeDDSylvaniai  b.  at  Buth,  Me., 
July  13.  1815;  d.  ia  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11, 
1SS7.  He  atWnded  Phililps  Academy,  Andover, 
Uus.,  but  was  obliged,  through  failure  of  health, 
lopve  up  his  studies;  he  then  spent  two  years  in 
n»vel,  and  on  his  return  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouii,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (M.D.,  1837);   he  practised 

&  physician  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  1838-^3;  was 
oriiiiied  deacon  iai3,  and  priest  1S14;  was  his- 
Mi«i  of  the  State  of  (Borgia,  1S41;  professor  of 
Mle>-1eitrc8  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uuiver- 
■t;  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga.,  1841-48;  became 
anta  of  St.  Andrew's,  Phikdelphia,  Pa..  1848; 
uwUnt  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  IH&l,  and  bishop 
1)IAS.  Be  vaa  in  ISCiS  appointed  by  the  pre^ding 
bUtafi  to  lake  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal 
ehes  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  held  the 
pDoUoo  for  six  years.  He  edited  with  prefaces  and 
uta  the  Gettrgia  Historical  Coiifrttoru  (vols.  i.  and 
i,  SaTinnah,  1841-12);  and  is  the  author  of  A 
Hitlery  of  Georgia  from  iU  First  Diacoitry  by  Emto- 
fauM  la  lAc  Adoptum  of  the  PrctetU  Canslilulion  in 
irsSiTOl.  i..  New  York,  1847;  vol.  ii..  Philadelphia, 
1MB)  I  The  ParahUa  of  the  Neie  Tettament  Prac- 
luaUy  Unfolded  (Philadelphia,  1855;  memorial  ed,, 
1887);  Consolntim;  the  Bom  in  the  Cloud  (1855); 
SwiJay  a(  Home:  Manual  of  Home  Sertice  (1856); 
7I» Lard't  Day,  ita  Obligati^mn  and  BUsnngs  (l&Sl); 
Tin  Past  and  Prwenl  of  St.  Andrew's  Ckurfh,  PhUa- 
Uphia  (1858);  Sabbaihs  of  o»r  Lord  (1872);  Scr- 
HA)  (Xew  York,  1870);  and  many  addresses, 
ihtrscs,  esioys.  and  occasional  sermonB. 
BauaamirRT:   The  mtmonal  ed,  o{  the  Farablei  (ul  lup.) 

■aiwu  B  ■ketrb  nl  (he  life.     Consull  turtber  W.  S.  Peny. 

TU  Cri^palr  in  Amtrica.  pp.  ]SI'153,  New  York,  1805. 

STEVERSOH,  JAHES  HEHRY:  Methodist  Epis- 
enpal.  orienlalist;  b.  at  Peterborough.  Ontario,  Apr. 
18.  ISfiO.  He  was  educated  at  McGill  University 
(A3-,  1889)  and  at  the  Wealeyan  Theological  Col- 
kfB  tt  Montreal,  Canada  (graduated,  1891).  He 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  (1879- 
mi);  pastor  in  Islington,  near  Toronto  (ISeo-QI); 
ml  liter  spent  three  yeaiB  (1896,  1899,  190'2)  in  the 
Briliah  Uuseum  copying  Assyrian  contract  tablets, 
vhile  during  1900  he  was  a  student  in  Berlin. 
Be  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Vanderbilt 
rni»CTiity  since  1892.  Beaidea  being  associate  edi- 
tor, ■iih  H.  C.  Tolman,  of  the  Vanderbilt  Oriental  Se- 
rin, he  has  written  Herodotus  and  the  Empires  of  the 
tat  (with  Tobnan;  New  York,  1898);  and  Babylo- 
laan  md  Attyrian  Contracts,  vpith  Aramaic  Refcr- 
OKW-ATt^M  (1902). 

SreVEFSOH,  JOSEPH  ROSS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  tt  Ligonier.  Pa..  Mar.  1,  1866,  He  was  grad- 
aucdfroni  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (1880) 
*nd  UcCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago, 
K.  (1889).  He  studied  tor  a  j-ear  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  then  was  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Presby- 
ttrita Oiurcb,  SedaUa,  Mo.  (1890-94);  became pro- 
(■■t  tt  church  history  in  McCormick  Theological 


Seminary  (1894);  pastor  ot  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  (1902-09);  and  ot  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  since  1909. 

STEVERSOn,  WILLIAM  FLEMinG:  Irish  Pres- 
byterian pastor  and  organizer  of  miaaion  work;  b. 
in  Strabane  (65  m.  w.n.w.  of  Belfast).  Ireland,  Sept. 
20,  1832;   d.  at  Ratbgar.  DubUn,  Ireland,  Sept.  16, 

1886.  He  was  of  that  Ulster  Presbyterian  stock 
which  has  given  a  special  character  to  the  northern 
province  of  Ireland.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1851),  and  finished  his 
theological  studies  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Occa- 
sional passages  in  hia  writings  show  that  while  in- 
terested in  the  speculative  and  critical  sides  of  Ger- 
man theology,  it  was  the  warm,  spiritual,  Christian 
life  of  Germany,  as  displayed  in  German  hymns  and 
missions,  which  attracted  him  moat.  In  1856  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stra- 
bane, became  town  missioiuuy,  and  worked  in  the 
fever-stricken  lanes  of  the  poor  part  of  Belfast.  In 
1860  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  newly  organized 
RaChgar-road  Presbyterian  Church,  situated  in  a 
suburb  of  Dublin.  Stevenson  was  the  first  minister 
of  this  church,  and  it  was  his  first  and  only  r^ular 
charge.  Literary  work  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. His  Praying  and  Working  (London,  1862; 
new  ed.|  1886)  is  of  interest  to  the  student  ot  social 
problems,  as  well  aa  to  the  friends  of  missions. 
Lifcs  and  Deeds  worth  Knowing  (New  York,  1870), 
composed  of  collected  articles,  and  published  with- 
out authority,  is  not  leas  interesting.  Hymns  for 
Church  and  Home  (London,  1873)  has  a  scholarly 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  make  it  very  val- 
uable to  hymnologists. 

In  1871  Stevenson  was  called  to  the  work  which, 
in  some  sense,  was  the  most  important  of  hia  life, 
becoming  coadjutor  with  James  Morgan,  the  con- 
^'cner  of  the  Assembly's  Foreign  Mission;  and  in 
1873  he  became  sole  convener,  while  retaining  the 
pastorate  of  his  church.  Successful  as  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  he  seemed  even  better  fitted  for  this 
new  work,  which  he  assumed  with  great  diffidence, 
and  in  its  interest  he  undertook  extensive  journeys. 
In  ISSl  he  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  Stevenson  belonged 
to  the  first  rank. 

BiHUoaiuFHT:  Hia  Lift  and  LtOtri  wu  bsued  bf  bo  wife. 
LoDdmi.  IttHS.  ruid  a  skelch  u  KiveD  atn)  ui  the  ISSe  edi- 
tion of  Pragins  and  Working,  ut  Bup.  Consult  furtlieT 
DNB.  liv.  157-268. 

STEWARD.    See  MirrHODtars,  I.,  §  8. 

STEWART,  ALEXAHDER:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Liverpool  Jan.  27,  1847.  He  waa  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Liverpool  (1862-64),  United 
College  (1864-68),  and  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  An- 
drews (1868-71),  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Leipsic  (1869-70).  After  being  minister 
at  Mains  and  Strathmartine,  near  Dundee,  from 
1673  to  1887,  he  was  appointed  professor  ot  sys- 
tematic theology  at  the  Oniversity  of  Aberdeen  in 

1887,  and  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  di- 
linity  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  in  1894,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  was  Croall  lecturer  in  1902.    In  theological  posi- 
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lion  he  ia  "  a  moderate  broad  ehurehman,  averse 
to  oil  extremeH  and  laying  atress  upon  the  rational 
and  ethical  eleraeots  in  religioa  while  recogniaiog 
and  allowing  for  the  emotional  and  mystical  ele- 
ments," and  holds  "  that  forms  of  belief,  organiza- 
tion, and  worship  are  necessary,  but  that  special 
forms  nmy  change  and  pass  away  with  fuller  light 
or  cbang«l  circumstances."  lie  has  n-ritten  Hand- 
book of  Christian  Evidences  (Edinburgh,  1892)  and 
Life  0/ Christ  (London,  1905). 

STEWART,  DDGALD:  Scotch  philoeopbar;  b. 
at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1753;  d.  there  June  11, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uoiversity, 
17(15-68;  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Thomas 
Reid  (q.v.)  at  Glasgow,  1771-72;  b^an  to  teach 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh  in  1772;  succeeded  his 
father  as  profc^ior  oE  the  same,  1775-S5:  and  was 
professor  of  mora!  philosophy,  1785-1820,  Frora 
1809  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  Lin- 
lithgoshire,  engaged  in  preparing  the  substance  of 
his  lectures  for  publication,  Stewart  was  the  rep- 
resentative and  expounder  of  Reid's  "  philosophy 
of  conunon  sense  "  after  the  latt«r's  death.  He 
vas  greatly  distinguished  for  el^ance  and  eloquence, 
and  bis  lectures  were  thronged  not  only  by  native 
students,  but  by  many  young  men  of  position  from 
England.  Like  Rcid  he  made  philosophy  dependent 
on  inductive  psychology,  nuldng  much  of  external 
perception  as  furnishing  evidence  of  objective  real- 
ity; but,  though  approximating  pure  empiricism, 
yet  he  strenuously  opposed  that  achoo!  with  intui- 
tionlsm,  representing  intelligence  as  fundamental  to 
the  proceJis  of  knowledge.  He  repudiated  the  on- 
tological  argument  and  was  a  thorough  nominal- 
ist. Hia  works  were,  ElemenU  of  the  Philosophy  oj 
ihe  Human  Mind  (3  vola,,  Edinburgh,  1792-1827); 
Ouilinea  of  Moral  Ph\latoj>hy  (1793);  and  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Active  ajid  Moral  Powers  of  Man  (2  vols., 
1828).  The  ColUcUd  Works  am  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, with  biography  by  John  Vcitch  (11  vols., 
1854-60), 

HiBUOoiupHY :  BesidM  the  biography  by  J.  Veitcb,  in  vol. 
X.  of  the  Worii.  consult:  F.  Homer,  in  Edinburak  H^ 
vita,  vii  (1805),  113-134;  3.  Parr.  Wort.,  vii,  M2-653, 
LoDdDD.  1S2S;  M.  Stewnrt  (son  ol  Dugald).  lAft  0/ Dueald 
Bloparl,  in  Annuoj  Bioaraiihii  and  Obiluam  for  1826,  pp. 
2S6-2eS:  A.  H.  Everett,  Slacarfi  Moral  Philotapliii.  in 
IVnrf/i  Amrrvan  Rrrira.  xui  (1838),  213-2Q7;  H.  Cock- 
bum,  Mcmnriali.  pouju.  Edinburgh,  \SX:  J.  McCoah, 
ScoOiih  PhUotojihv,  Now  York.  IgSS;  S.  Latie.  fifvfiiA 
Vtaitorimt.  I.  142-108,  Loadou,  IBOO;    DNB.  liv.  ^3- 

STEWART,  GEOHGE  BLACK:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Columbus.  O.,  Feb.  28,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Princeton  College  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879)  and  at 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  and  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (graduated  1879);  was  pastor  of 
Calvary  Church,  Aubum,  N.  Y.,  1878-84,  and  of  the 
Market  Square  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1884-99; 
and  became  president  of  Aubum  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  professor  of  practical  theology,  1899,  He 
has  written  Study  of  the  Life  ofJeswt  (Boston,  1907), 
and  is  the  editor  of  the  Avimm  SeminaTy  Record. 

STEWART,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  in  Edinburgh  Feb.  14,  1831;  d.  at 
lovedale  (near  the  east  border  of  Cape  Coiony, 
Boulh  Africa,  700  m.  n.e,  of  Cape  Town)  Dec.  21, 


1905.     His  early  education  was  at  the  Edinburgh 

high  school  and  at  the  Perth  academy.  His  father 
had  a  farm  in  Perthshire  and  one  day  in  his  fifteenth 
year  while  James  was  plowing  one  of  its  fields  the 
determination  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  was  sud- 
denly formed.  With  this  mode  of  life  in  view  after 
leaving  the  academy,  he  entered  upon  higher  studies, 
first  in  Edinburgh  University  (1850-52),  then  in 
St.  Andrews  (1852-54),  again  in  Edinburgh  (1854- 
1855),  and  in  the  divinity  holl  of  the  Free  Church 
there  (l855-~59).  He  did  not  go  in  for  honors  but 
for  a  wide  culture.  That  he  put  in  much  of  his  time 
on  botany  comes  out  in  the  two  elaborate  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  books  which  he  published  while 
an  undergraduate;  A  SerUi  of  Botanical  Diagrams, 
Exhibiting  the  Structure,  Physiology  and  Classifica- 
tion, of  Plants.  With  explanatory  Notes  (London 
1IS57]);  and  Stewart's  Botanical  Chart,  comprising 
a  Taindar  View  of  Structural  and  Pkysiclogical  Bot- 
any [1857].  Both  were  text-books  in  Scottish 
schools  and  colleges  for  many  years.  With  the  end 
of  atill  better  fitting  himself  for  his  chosen  career 
he  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  (1859-61  and 
1865-66)  and  took  tiis  d^ree. 

In  1857  David  Livingstone  visited  Scotland  and 
pleaded  for  men  to  enter  the  open  door  into  Africa's 
heathen  world.  Stewart  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal.  In  1859  he  formally  offered 
himself  t«his  church  for  this  service,  and,  as  he  could 
not  be  sent  at  once,  became  an  active  preacher  of 
the  missionary  cause  among  his  own  countrymen. 
In  1860  he  became  a  probationer,  but  with  no  idea 
of  aettling.  In  1801  he  went  to  South  Africa  and 
met  Livingstone,  who  cordially  welcomed  hitu.  He 
went  up  the  Zambesi  and  into  Central  Africa  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1S64.  In  1866  he  married 
and  went  back  to  Africa,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1841  the  Rev.  WUliam  Govan  had 
founded  on  institute  at  Lovedale,  and  in  1867 
Stewart  became  his  associate  and  in  1870  his  suc- 
cessor. The  place  had  been  named  for  the  Rev. 
John  Love,  D.D.  (1757-1825),  a  Presbyterian  divine 
who  in  1795  founded  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  was  its  first  aecretary.  Stewart  believed  that 
God  had  made  the  block  jnan  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  white  man  and  was  accordingly  susceptible  to 
the  same  educational  influences.  This  was  a  novel 
idea,  but  he  succeeded  in  finding  persons  of  "tpunw 
who  enable<l  him  te  l«ach  the  blacks  the  profes- 
sions, the  arts  and  sciences,  and  industrial  pursuits, 
including  farming.  He  took  black  girls  and  trained 
them  in  similar  fashion  for  teachers,  nurses,  house- 
keepers, wives,  an<l  mothera.  He  demonstrated  on 
a  great  scale  his  theories,  for  under  him  the  Love- 
dale  Institute  became  one  of  the  triumphs  of  mis- 
siona.  He  won  great  fame  by  doing  these  things, 
and  as  "  Stewart  of  Lovedale "  was  known  the 
world  over  long  before  he  died.  Ho  was  indeed  the 
first  great  industrial  and  educational  missionary. 
But  ibough  te  many  hia  theories  were  the  interest- 
ing thing,  to  him  the  missionary  interest  was  domi- 
nant, and  the  thousands  who  came  under  his  influ- 
ence felt  that  dearer  to  liim  than  anytliing  else  was 
his  rehgion,  and  that  he  wanted  his  colored  friends 
te  know  his  Savior  as  the  beet  acquisition  tbey  oould 
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In  1873  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  starting  at 
Bljrthswood,  named  after  Captain  Bl3rth,  magistrate 
of  the  Fingoes,  a  second  Lovedale.  In  1874  he  made 
a  tour  in  Scotland  in  the  interest  of  both  institu- 
tions, and  also  proposed  the  African  mission  now 
known  as  Livingstonia.  In  1899  he  was  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. In  1902  he  delivered  the  Duff  missionary  lec- 
tures at  Edinbuigh.  His  life  was  too  crowded  with 
practical  matters  to  allow  him  leisure  for  authorship 
of  a  general  nature,  but  he  produced  these  volumes 
which  were  in  the  line  of  his  work:  Lovedale f  Past 
and  Present  (Edinburgh,  1884);  Lovedale  Illustrated 
(1894);  UvingsUmia,  its  Origin  {l^M))  Kafir  Phrase 
Book  and  Vocabulary  (Lovedale,  1898);  Dawn  in 
the  Dark  ConHnentf  Africa  and  its  Missions  (the 
Duff  lectures;  Edinburgh,  1903). 

Bibuogkapht:   J.  WeUs,  The  Life  of  Jamee  Stewart,  Lon- 
don,  1908. 

STEWART,  ROBERT  LAIRD:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Murrysville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1840.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Washington  and  Jefferson  Collage  (B.A., 
1866;  M.A.,  1867)  and  from  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1869);  was  pastor  at  Conneautville, 
Pa.,  1869-73,  and  at  Golden,  Col.,  1873-79;  was 
also  superintendent  of  schools,  Jefferson  County, 
Col.,  1874-79;  pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Church,  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  1880-90;  and  after  1890  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology.  Biblical  archeology,  and  Christian 
evidences  in  the  theological  department  of  Lincoln 
University,  and  also  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  has 
written  The  Place  and  Value  of  Pastoral  Theology  in 
the  Curriculum  of  Theological  Study  (1894);  The 
Land  of  Israel  (1899);  Memorable  Places  among  the 
Holy  HiUs  (1903);  and  Sheldon  Jackson,  Pathfinder 
and  Prospector  of  the  Missionary  Vanguard  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska  (1908). 

STEWART,  WILLIAM:  Chivch  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Annan  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Dumfries),  Dumfriesshire, 
Aug.  15,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1861;  B.D.,  1867),  where  he  was 
examiner  in  mental  philosophy  (1867-70).  He  was 
minister  of  St.  George's-in-the-Fields,  Glasgow 
( 1868-75) ;  since  1873  has  been  professor  of  divinity 
and  Biblical  criticism  in  the  university  of  the  same 
city,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  since  1895. 
He  has  written  The  Plan  of  St,  Luke's  Gospel  (Glas- 
gow, 1873). 

STICHARION.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

STICH0METR7. 

I.  In  Qeneral. 

Use  of  the  Term  ((  1). 

"  Stichos  "  Equivalent  to  "  Hexameter  Line  "  ((  2). 
Tbis  tifeasurement  Confirmed  ((  3). 
Partial  Stichometry  (f  4). 
Cola  and  Commata  (f  5). 
II.  New-Testament  Stichometry. 
Euthalius  (f  1). 
Euthalius  Tested  ((  2). 

L  In  General;    The  data  of  stichometry  consist 

chiefly  of  subscriptions  at  the  close  of  manuscripts, 

expressing  the  number  of  lines  which  are  contained 

in  the  book  that  has  been  copied;  of  marginal  an* 

notations  from  point  to  point,  e3Lpre8sing  the  extent 


of  the  previous  text;  or  of  quotations  and  allusions 
which  are  found  in  various  writers,  which  indicate 

either  the  locality  of  some  passage  in 
X.  Use  of  a  quoted  work,  or  the  compass  of  the 
the  Tenn.   whole  or  part  of  the  works  of  a  given 

author.  For  example,  at  the  close  of 
Isocrates,  Busiris,  in  Codex  Urbinas,  there  is,  in 
the  archaic  character,  the  number  390;  while  on 
the  margin  of  the  same  work,  in  the  more  recent 
character,  there  is  on  fol.  22^,  10  (§  25),  before 
TofjTuv  tdrtoif  the  number  2  (fi))  and  on  25^,  12 
(§  39),  before  yeyw^of  ^  rovg,  the  number  3  (T) ; 
and  these  numbers  represent  the  second  and  third 
hundreds  of  lines  measured  on  some  exemplar,  either 
actual  or  ideal;  Diogenes  LaGrtius  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Chrysippus,  kotcL  tovc  x^^^ovc  otIxovc;  and 
Galen  estimates  the  extent  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  at  240  verses;  roirrov  tov 
PipXiov  t6  ftjh   Kard  rb   iv   ypdfifm  iikpo^   rd   nporov 

elf  ofi*  oTixovc  l^^Kti  (Galen,  In  Hippokratem  de  na^ 
ura  hominiSf  xv.,  p.  9).  Full  collections  of  such 
data  may  be  found  in  F.  W.  Ritschl,  OpuscuLa  phi- 
lologica,  i.  74  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1866;  and  in  T.  Birt, 
Das  antike  Buchwesenf  chap,  iv.,  Berlin,  18S2. 
Everything  in  these  data  suggests  that  the  numerar 
tion  has  reference  to  standard  lines  or  copies;  and 
since  the  actual  number  of  lines  in  the  manuscripts 
never  tallies  with  the  stichometrio  record,  and  we 
are  imable  to  point  to  any  copies  which  do  furnish 
an  agreement,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  somewhere 
a  common  unit  of  measurement  upon  which  these 
subscriptions  and  quotations  are  based:  in  other 
words,  the  stichos  must  have  an  element  of  fixity  in 
it,  even  if  it  be  not  absolutely  fixed.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  determine  in  what  direction  the 
meaning  of  stichos  deflects  from  its  normal  indefinite 
sense  of  "  line,"  "  row,"  and  "  verse." 

The  term  stichos  is  of  itself  extremely  vague.    It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  row  or  line;    as  when 
the  Septuagint  uses  it  for  the  rows  of  stones  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate;  or,  in  a  mili- 
2.  "  Stich-  tary  sense,  it  may  represent  the  num^ 
08  "  Equiy-  ber  of  men  in  a  rank  or  file  of  soldiers, 
alent  to     especially  the  latter;   and  so  in  other 
*'  Hex-      cases.     But  in  literature  it  is  easy  to 
ameter      demonstrate  that  the  stichos  is  de- 
Line."      fleeted  in  meaning  in  the  direction  of 
a  hexameter  line.     In  the  first  place, 
such  a  imit  is  convenient  for  the  comparison  of 
prose- works  with  poetry;  in  the  next  place,  actual 
instances  of  prose-passages  are  reduced  to  their 
equivalent  verse-lengths;    in  the  third  place,  the 
term  is  used  of  hexameter  poetry,  in  distinction 
from  any  other;  and,  finally,  any  given  work  may 
be  divided  into  hexameter  rhythms  and  results 
compared  with  the  transmitted  numerical  data.    If 
these  points  be  taken  in  order,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prose-unit  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  from  poetry 
than  that  the  unit  of  measurement  for  poetry  is  like- 
ly to  be  adopted  from  prose;  for  the  line  of  poetry 
is  already  measured  in  a  sensibly  constant  unit,  and 
no  reason  exists  for  a  change  of  that  imit.    The  only 
question  that  would  arise  here  is  whether  there  may 
not  be  expected  a  variety  of  units  of  measurement; 
as,  for  instance,  an  iambic  unit  in  distinction  from 
a  hexameter  unit.    It  is  sufiicient  to  observe  at  this 
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point,  that  such  varieties  of  measurement,  if  they 
exist,  are  extremely  rare.  In  regard  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  a  prose-passage  to  its  equivalent  verse- 
length,  there  is  an  important  case  in  Galen  (v.  655, 
ed.  Kohn),  where,  having  quoted  a  sentence  from 
Hippocrates,  he  continues: 

eJf  fikv  oiroc  6  X6yog  kwia  mU  rpidKovra  ovXXapuv  bntp 
iorl  6volv  mi  ^/lioeui  knov  i^afiirpuv  xri. 

If  Galen,  according  to  this,  then  reckons  thirty- 
nine  syllables  as  being  equivalent  to  two  hexameters 
and  a  half,  or,  as  he  continues,  eighty-two  syllables 
to  five  hexameters,  the  hexameter  can  hardly  be 
different  from  a  sixteen-syllabled  rhythm.  The  as- 
sumption is  easy  that  stichometric  measurement  is 
made  by  preference  in  syllables  of  which  sixteen  go 
to  the  hexameter,  or  unit-verse.  The  number  six- 
teen invites  attention  as  being  the  number  of  syl- 
lables in  the  first  line  of  the  Iliadf  and  as  being  a 
square  number,  a  peculiarity  which  alwa3rs  had  a 
certain  attractiveness  for  early  calculators.  That 
the  term  stichos  deflects  in  the  direction  of  hexam- 
eter verse  as  against  any  other  line  of  poetxy  which 
might  have  been  chosen  for  a  proper  unit  of  meas- 
urement, will  appear  from  Montfaucon  (BM.  Coia- 
lin.,  p.  597),  where  there  is  quoted  from  a  tenth-cen- 
tury manuscript  a  catalogue  of  poets  as  writers  by 
stichoi,  and  writers  of  iambics  can  only  have  re- 
sulted from  a  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  stichos  by  constant  use  in  a  particular  sense. 

In  the  demonstration  of  the  same  point  by  actual 

measurement,  the  most  important  researches  are 

those  published  by  the  late  C.  Graux  (in  Revue  de 

PhUologie,  Apr.,  1878),  in  which  he  demonstrated, 

by  an  actual  estimation  of  the  number 

3.  This     of  letters  in  certain  works,  that  the 

Measure-  stichos  represented  not  a  daase,  nor  a 
ment  number  of  words,  but  a  fixed  quantity 
Confirmed,  of  writing.  The  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  he  found  to  vary 
between  narrow  limits,  generally  thirty-four  to 
thirty-eight  letters;  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
letters  in  fifty  lines  of  the  Iliad  opened  at  random 
supplied  him  with  an  average  of  37.7  letters  to  the 
verse.  This  very  important  identification  of  the 
stichos  with  the  hexameter  is  the  starting-point  for 
a  great  many  new  critical  investigations  as  to  the 
integrity  of  transmitted  texts,  their  early  form,  etc. 
Whether  the  unit  of  measurement  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables,  or  a  certain  number  of  letters,  is 
not  at  first  sight  easy  to  decide.  It  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  measured  line  is,  as  above  stated,  a 
space-Hne,  and  not  a  sense-line;  but  to  discriminate 
between  a  letter-line  and  a  syllable-line  is  a  more 
delicate  matter.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  the  unit 
should  probably  be  fixed  at  thirty-six  letters,  be- 
cause this  is  the  nearest  symmetrical  number  to  the 
average  hexameter.  There  are  very  few  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  actual  letters  of  a  line  are 
found  to  be  numbered;  while  the  custom  can 
readily  be  traced  of  limiting  a  line  by  the  division 
of  the  syllables,  in  the  earliest  manuscripts.  More- 
over, there  is  the  actual  measurement  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Galen;  and  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to 
the  custom  of  syllable-coimting,  when,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  he  demands  an  equally  long  reply  from 


his  correspondent,  and  threatens  to  count,  not  only 
the  pages,  but  the  veraes  on  the  page,  and  the  syl- 
lables of  each  verse  (Ego  rum  paginae  (arUum,  aed 
versus  eUam  syUabasiius  numerabo;  Pliny,  iv.  11). 
The  preference  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
syllable-line.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  count  the 
cc^mass  of  a  book  in  sixteen-i^llable  rhythms,  but 
a  toilsome  process  to  estimate  with  equal  acciu'acy 
the  number  of  thirty-six-letter  lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  two  line-units.  M.  Graux  deduces  37.7  as  the 
average  hexameter  in  letters,  and  Diels  (Hermes, 
vol.  xvii.)  makes  the  average  of  the  first  fifty  lines 
in  Homer  to  be  15.6  syllables.  A  verse 
4.  Partial  of  sixteen  syllables  is  then  equivalent 
Stichometrj.to  about  1.074  verses  of  thirty-six  let- 
ters each.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
as  M.  Graux  determined  Uie  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  from  the  total  stichometry,  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Euse- 
bius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  etc.,  one  may  examine 
the  partial  stichometry.  This  has  been  done  for 
Isocrates  by  Fuhr  (Rheinisches  Museum,  xxxvii. 
468) ;  for  the  Plato  manuscripts,  by  Schanz  (Hermes, 
xvi.  309);  and  for  the  Demosthenes  manuscripts, 
by  W.  V.  Christ,  in  the  able  discussion  entitled  Die 
AUicusausgabe  des  Demosthenes  (MOnchen,  1882). 
The  partial  stichometry  is  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  study  of  texts;  and  in  every  case  the  data  which 
it  supplies  are  found  to  accord  very  closely  with  the 
fundamental  statements  above  as  to  the  paleo- 
graphical  meaning  of  the  word  stichos.  There  are 
traces  of  partial  stichometry  in  the  great  Vatican 
manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (cf. 
E.  Nestle,  in  Correspondem-Blait  fUr  die  Gdekrten 
und  Realschulen  WUrttembergs,  1883;  and  J.  R. 
Harris,  Stichometry,  pp.  59-64,  London,  1893).  The 
foregoing  investigations  received  striking  and  unex- 
pected confirmation  through  the  discovery  by  Pro- 
fessor Monmisen  in  1885  of  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  the 
works  of  Cyprian  in  the  Phillipps  Library  at  Chd- 
tenham.  These  lists  were  accompanied  by  stich- 
ometric annotations,  to  which  the  scribe  attached 
the  information  that  the  index  of  verses  in  the  city 
of  Rome  is  not  clearly  given,  and  elsewhere,  throu^ 
greed  of  gain,  they  do  not  preserve  it  in  full;  but 
that  he  went  through  the  books  in  detail,  counting 
sixteen  syllables  to  the  line,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard line  of  Vergil,  and  appended  the  number  of 
verses.  The  importance  of  this  statement  is  evi- 
dent. There  was  not  only  a  stichometry  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  by  which  the  pur- 
chaser of  books  in  Carthage  or  elsewhere  could  be 
protected  against  the  rapacity  of  the  bookseller, 
but  the  hexameter  standard  was  clearly  defined  as 
the  unit  of  measurement. 

Some  degree  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the 
existence,  apparently,  in  early  times,  of  an  alterna- 
tive iambic  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
5.  Cola  and  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  wri- 
Commata.  ting  by  cola  and  commata.    The  latter 
of  these  points  has  been  an  especial 
ground  of  combat,  in  consequence  of  the  counte- 
nance which  the  custom  seemed  to  lend  to  the  theory 
of  sense-lines  in  opposition  to  space-lines.    The  ex- 
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planation  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  as  follows:  when 
the  earlier  uncial  form  of  writing  was  deserted  for  one 
more  convenient  for  purposes  of  reading  and  recita- 
tion, the  text  was  broken  up  into  short  sentences, 
named,  according  to  their  lengths,  coUl  and  eom- 
mata;  and  in  some  instances  an  attempt  was  made, 
not  only  to  number  these  coUiy  so  as  to  form  a  colom- 
etiy  similar  to  stichometry,  and  sharing  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offered  for  reference  and  book-meas- 
uring, but  even  to  accommodate  the  arrangement 
of  these  cola  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original  nimiber 
of  verses.  Thus  the  rhetorician  Castor  (C.  Walz, 
RhetOrea  Grasci,  iii.  721,  Stuttgart,  1834)  discusses 
the  pseudo-oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
as  follows:  tovtov  tov  Xdyov  <ni^ofiev  kotcL  koXov  xarotv- 
n^ovref  eig  r^  noa&rtfra  tuv  k6Xuv  Kara  rdv  apSf/Jbv 
TOV  kyiuifuvov  kv  raif  apxtUoic  ptpXiotf,  6c  kfiirfn/aev 
airrdc  6  A/ffioaOivtK  rdv  iSiov  ?.&yov.  It  seems  also 
that  this  change  of  form  took  place  first  for  those 
books  which  were  publicly  recited,  or  which  had 
a  semi-poetical  structure;  so  that  the  oldest  Bible 
manuscripts  desert  the  continuous  uncial  writing  in 
the  Psalms,  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Canticles,  etc.;  and 
St.  Jerome  proposed  to  imitate  this  peculiariy  di- 
vided text  in  the  prophets:  "  What  is  usually  done 
in  the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Gcero,  viz.,  that 
those  writings  which  are  in  prose  and  not  in  verse 
are  arranged  in  coUl  and  commata,  we  also,  looking 
to  the  convenience  of  the  readers,  distinguish  a  new 
interpretation  by  a  new  kind  of  writing  "  (preface 
to  commentary  on  Isaiah). 

n.  New-Testament  Stichometry:  In  tinning  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  to  the  epis- 
tles, it  will  appear  that  the  theory  already  advanced 
is  completely  confirmed,  and  that  there  is  a  veiy 
powerful  critical  implement  for  the  restoration  of 

early  New-Testament  texts  in  the  tra- 

I.  Butha-  ditional  data.     As  before,  both  total 

Una.        and  partial  stichometxy  exists.    There 

is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  variation 
between  the  transmitted  data,  arising  from  various 
causes,  such  as  variation  in  the  text,  variation  in 
the  unit  employed  in  the  measurement,  difference 
in  versions  measured,  and  difference  in  the  abbre- 
viations employed.  The  greatest  authority,  how- 
ever, for  New-Testament  stichometry,  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Euthalius  (q.v.),  ed.  L.  A.  Zacagni,  Col- 
lectanea monumentorum  veterum  eccUtia  Gtcbccb  ac 
LaiincB  (Rome,  1698;  MGP,  bcxxv.).  Euthalius 
was  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  after- 
ward bishop  of  Sulci  in  Sardinia.  (For  modem  dis- 
cussions with  reference  to  Euthalius,  his  history  and 
ecclesiastical  office,  besides  the  literatiue  under 
Euthalius,  consult  Ehrhard,  in  CerUraMatt  fUr 
Bibliothekgwesen,  viii.  9,  pp.  386-411;  Von  Dob- 
schQtz,  in  Uie  same,  x.  2,  pp.  49-70.  These  dis- 
cussions do  not  affect  the  problem  of  stichometry.) 
He  has  frequently  but  erroneously  been  credited 
with  the  introduction  of  stichometry  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  these  verses  which  he  measured  have 
been  by  many  persons  identified  with  the  colon- 
writing  previously  described.  There  is  very  little 
ground  for  any  such  ideas;  and  it  appears  that  the 
stichoi  mentioned  by  Euthalius  are  hexameters  of 
sixteen  syllables,  a  very  slight  allowance  being  made 
for  certain  common  abbreviations.    The  work  of 


Euthalius  consisted  in  editing  the  Acts  and  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  with  a  complete  system  of  prologues, 
prefaces,  and  quotations:  every  book  was  divided 
into  lections,  and  to  every  lection,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefaces,  was  appended  its  nu- 
merical extent.  The  verses  were  also  marked  on  the 
margin  from  fifty  to  fifty.  There  is  thus  a  mine  of 
stichometric  information  sufficient  to  test  any  theoiy 
in  the  closest  manner.  Moreover,  the  work  has  this 
importance,  that  Euthalius  professes  to  have  meas- 
ured his  verses  accurately,  and  to  have  employed 
the  best  manuscripts,  viz.,  those  preserved  in  the 
Pamphilian  Libraiy  at  Caesarea.  It  is  consequently 
permissible  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  measiuements 
made,  on  the  ground  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of 
accuracy. 

It  remains  to  test  these  results  given  \>y  Eutha- 
lius for  the  lections  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and, 
no  account  being  taken  of  the  abbreviations  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  text,  the 

a.  Butha-  text  of  the  Acts  in  Westcott  and  Hort's 
litts  Tested.  New  Testament  will  be  divided  into 
sixteen-syllabled  rhythms.  If  allow- 
ance were  made  for  abbreviation,  the  results  would 
have  been  somewhat  less,  as  a  syllable  might  be  sub- 
tracted at  every  occurrence  of  the  words  dedg  and 
xpiorbct  and  two  syllables  for  each  occurrence  of 
iijoobc  and  lAptocy  with  perhaps  a  few  other  rarely 
recurring  words,  as  narijp^  ovpavdc.  The  data  for 
Euthalius  are  taken  from  Cod.  Eacorial,  \ff,  iii.  6,  as 
there  are  some  errors  in  Zacagni 's  figures.  Allow- 
ing for  one  or  two  obvious  corruptions,  such  as  the 
dropping  of  the  figure  p  in  lection  6,  the  agreement 
is  very  complete. 

The  lines  of  the  following  table  are  nearly  hex- 
ameters, so  that  the  table  affords  a  picture  of  the 
arrangement  of  an  early  bicolimmar  codex: 


Leotkm. 

BesiiiB. 

Cod.  Em. 

Westoott 
and  Hort. 

1 

1.1 

40 

40 

2 

1.16 

30 

30 

3 

2.1 

109 

111 

4 

3.1 

136 

143 

5 

4.32 

100 

121 

6 

6.1 

88 

190 

7 

8.1     (f^ltTO) 

92 

94 

8 

9.1 

76 

77 

9 

9.23 

216 

210 

10 

11.27 

283 

272 

11 

16.1 

193 

201 

12 

17.1 

164 

164 

13 

19.1 

239 

242 

14 

21.16 

293 

307 

16 

24.27 

168 

160 

16 

27.1 

198 

192 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  harmony  between 
the  measiured  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
Euthalian  figures,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
abbreviations  previously  mentioned.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  first  column  represents  the  stichometric 
number  supplied  by  Euthalius  and  the  best  manu- 
scripts; the  second  gives  the  result  of  the  actual 
subdivision  of  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  into 
sixteen-syllabled  verses;  and  the  third  expresses 
the  same  result  with  the  proper  deduction  made  for 
four  leading  abbreviations. 

The  agreement  between  the  first  and  third  col- 
umns is  very  complete  and  decisive  as  a  test  of  the 
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In  the  Gospels  tbe  data  may  be  handled  in  a  aimi- 
lar  manner;  but  tbe  difiicuititia  ariuiiig  from  vmiety 
of  text,  eb^.,  Eire  great:  moreover,  many  manuscripts 
tranamit  not  only  the  number  of  verses,  but  also 
another  number  corresponding  to  the  ftr/ftara  of  the 
separate  books.  From  a  large  group  of  cm^ve  man- 
uacripta  the  following  numbcra  for  the  four  Gospels 
appear: 


Matthew. 

Hark. 

Luke. 

John. 

S 

1,675 

3.803 

1,938 

From  this  it  appears  tliat  the  number  of  f-^iiara  is 
oometitnee  in  oitcess,  and  sometimes  in  defect,  of 
the  number  of  verses.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
whether  the  verses  of  the  Gospels  are  measured  by 
the  same  unit  aa  is  found  employed  in  the  Acta 
and  Epistles.  A  fifteen-ay Uabliid  hexameter  seems 
to  agree  best  with  the  traditional  figure.  The  Gos- 
pel of  John,  in  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  ia 
2,025  Bbbreviat«d  fifteen-ay  1  tabled  hexameters,  an 
almost  absolute  agreement  with  the  result  given 
above  ('2,024).  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
tbe  li*iiiaTa  subscribed  side  by  side  nith  the  atichoi 
Las  caused  not  a  little  perplexity.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Harris  {Slichometry.  pp.  65-68)  that  the 
word  jiliiioTa  was  only  a  blundering  retranalation 
of  the  Syriac  pelligame,  which  may  mean  either 
"  words  "  or  "  verses."  Thus  the  reckoning  of  tbe 
p^/iara  is  only  a  di^iuised  form  of  the  ancient 
Eticbometry  which  has  come  back  a^ain  from  an 
eastern  version.  If,  for  txample,  the  ptjuara  as 
^ven  above  be  compared  with  the  pethgame  as 
numbered  in  a  Syriae  manuscript  on  Mt.  Sinai 
{Cod.  Syr.  Sin.,  10),  there  naults; 


Matthiiw 

Muk. 

Luke. 

John. 

H>u>rn              2,524 

!g 

i§S 

IS 

It  appears  clearly  that  the  two  ayatems  are  the 
eame,  when  once  allowance  is  made  for  the  obvious 
erroie  in  Ltike  and  John.        J.  Rendei,  Rutiua. 


aqq.,  Laipaic,  ISM;  F.  Scrivener,  in  the  ptolecomMUi  to 
hii  Coda  Baa,  Loodon.  IS67:  Gnmi.  io  Aniu;  lit  PAi- 
Mogit.  Apr..  1878;  W.  Cbhat.  Aaicutaiuaabt  da  Dtrnot- 
UnUf,  Muaiob.  1S8Z;  W.  Soadiky.  in  Sl<^ia  Biblira.  iii 
<lSet).  317-303:  Tunier,  In  tbe  asms,  pp.  3(M~326i  ideiB. 
in  JTS.  U  (laOl),  p.  236:  E.  Ptmarbea.  AnaltOa,  pp.  133 
■qq..  Fnibura.  1S03:  F.  C.  Burkitl.  in  JTS.  ii  (1901), 
429;  wDtributioui  in  AMnucAei  Miunm  u  foUtnn:  in 
ii  (18471.  by  VSmel:  niv  (1889).  by  Blaa;  jomv  (1879), 
by  BI«  ud  by  WuhHuuUi;  mnd  mvili  (1883).  by 
Fuhr;  uid  in  Htnntt  h  followa:  ivi  (1881).  300.  by 
Behuii:   ivii  (1883).  by  Dieli;  tnd  xxi  (1S85).  142-156, 
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STIEFEL,  ati'fel  (STIFWBL,  STEFEL),  ESAJAS: 
Rehgioua  fanatic;  b.  at  Langensalm  (10  na.  n.w. 
of  Erfurt)  between  1550  and  1564;  d.  at  Erfurt  (62 
m.  8.W.  of  Leipaic)  Aug,  12,  1626.  He  traveled 
about  selling  dyer's- weed  and  salted  fish,  and  when 
tired  of  this  pursuit  conducted  a  wine-shop  in  hia 
native  place;  but  in  1603  the  city  withdrew  this 
privil^e.  The  next  year  he  separated  from  the 
church  and  kept  his  children  away  from  cburch 
and  school.  Tbia  involved  him  in  violent  contro- 
vetsies  n~ith  the  clerical  mlnisterium  and  the  coun- 
cil, resulting  in  his  imprisonment.  In  1606  he 
abjured  his  errors  and  was  released.  He  moved 
to  Elrfurt  and  soon  after  to  GiaperBleben.  From 
there  he  issued  a  great  number  of  tracta;  for  ex- 
ample, "  The  Different  Explanation  of  the  Firat 
Man  before  the  Fall,  of  the  Other  after  the  Fall, 
and  of  the  Third  and  Last  Adam  Bom  of  God  from 
Above."  This  tract  was  the  one  answered  by  Jakob 
Boehme  (q.v.)  with  Sli/eliiia  I.  These  writings 
found  willing  readers  at  Longenaalia,  where  Stiefel's 
nephew,  Escchie!  Mcth,  was  continuing  his  prop- 
aganda. Both  were  placed  under  arrest  in  1013 
and  the  next  year  were  brought  before  the  su- 
perior consistory  at  Dresden.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  public  retraction  and  pay  the  costs, 
and  Stiefe!  had  to  meet,  besides,  a  heavy  fine.  He 
next  acquired  property  at  Gispersleben,  Kiliani,  and 
Solomonsbom,  where  he  assembled  his  sister's  fam- 
ily with  hia  own,  and  their  religious  adherents.  For^ 
bidden  to  hold  meetings,  1614,  he  violated  hia  oath, 
at  which  the  Erfurt  council  attempted  his  correc- 
tion, with  apparent  auccesa.  Shortly  after,  tbe 
council  instigated  a  posse  of  farmers  to  seise  him 
and  a  company  engaged  in  a  festival.  AH  were  re- 
leased after  promising  under  oath  to  abstain  from 
meeting,  and  Stiefel  was  likewise  bound  not  to 
proselyte.  Not  fulfiUing  this,  he  was  banished,  to- 
gether nith  wife  and  child,  from  the  city.  His  jour- 
ney to  Basel  was  a  triumphal  march.  There  he  met 
with  no  auccesa  and  returned,  in  apite  of  the  pro- 
hibition, to  Giapersleben,  Christmas,  1616,  where  he 
andhiakin  were  immediat*ly  cast  into  prison.  After 
a  little  more  than  a  year  his  nife,  sister,  and  nephew 
were  released;  but  hia  confinement  continued  until 
he  recanted  in  1619.  He  was  granted  the  right  of 
readence  at  Erfurt  and  opened  a  traffic  in  dyer's- 
n-ecd;  but  resumed  his  religious  efforts  in  1621. 
He  invi^iglcd  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Julians  of 
Gleicben  and  Obrdruf,  whereupon  the  council  waa 
deliberating  whether  it  ahould  sentence  him  to 
death,  when  he  fled  into  Thurtngia.    On  Mar.  31, 
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M€2i,  be  waa  sent  bax^k  to  Erfurt,  and  remained  a 
pnoner  at  the  hospital  until  be  died.  He  is  said  to 
tive  repeated  of  hie  errora. 

Stiefd  was  a  highly  gifted  man,  well  educated, 
pud  V'eTy  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  Germaii  fiible. 
Vbe  tbeclogical  bicJieriugs  wbieh  then  prevailed  In 
kbe  pulpits  repelled  bim,  acd  dry  dogmatic  disse:^ 
Kstions  turned  b'"i  from  tho  Churrb.  He  had  been 
■hidying  the  writings  of  Thomas  Munzer  (q.v.)  for 
t  Img  lime,  whose  fundamental  ideaa  he  adopted: 
■be  reQunciation  of  infant  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Bupper,  aa  taught  by  the  Church,  the  control  of  the 
Ur  power,  and  the  Scripture  aa  a  dead  letter; 
the  advocation  of  dreams  and  visions  and  of 
ttw  inner  word  of  the  Spirit.  The  community  idea 
of  Uanaer  he  followed  in  practise. 

{Paiti,  MEDEn.) 


B  ODS  work  of  40c«saibitity  and  value  ia 
P  Unlcr.  DtT  Schaarmer  EKiat  Slic/d.  in  JahrnberyJit 
in  Er/vUr  GricJiidiit-  und  AlUrtummentiu,  laSS. 

SnEFBL  (STTFEL),  MICHAEL:  German  Re- 
brmer  and  mathematician;  b.  at  Egslingen  (8  m. 
Id.  of  Stuttgart}  1486  or  1487;  d.  at  Jena  Apr,  19, 
IK7.  Be  CEDtered  the  Augustine  monastery  of  his 
MlivBcity,  and  in  13H  was  consecrated  priest.  He 
in  asumed  an  active  part  in  the  Reformation 
■ili  the  treatise,  Von  der  Chrvflfermigen  rechtgc- 
pvdiai  Lter DoclorU  Martini  LuOiers  (1522),  being 
tpidally  affectcil  by  reading  the  book  of  Rcvela- 
&&  He  took  refuge  in  May,  1522.  with  Hartmut 
rfCronberg;  but  upon  the  aurrender  of  Cronberg 
Ort.  13.  be  ae<l  to  Wittenbei^,  and,  Mar.,  1523,  be- 
am^  court  preacher  of  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld. 
With  great  zeal  be  devoted  himself  to  mathematical 
Kudici,  jetting  up  a  strange  cabalistic  system  by 
tnndorming  letters  into  the  so-called  trigonal  num- 
Wl,  3,  6,  10,  15,21,  thus  disclosing  secrets  of  the 
SiiJc.  Luther,  however,  assured  him  of  the  futility 
<i  hk  pnrtiae,  from  which  he  desisted  for  awhile. 
Lulfaa  tleo  sent  him  as  preacher  to  Chrietoph  JOr- 
p[  (rf  Toilet  and  Kreuabach,  a  nobleman  in  upper 
AiBtris.  Compelled  to  fiee  from  .\ustria  in  1527, 
be  louod  lefuge  in  Luther's  house,  where  he  col- 
kcttd  and  transcribed  the  works  and  letters  of 
LiitJier,  until  Sept.,  1538,  when  he  became  pastor 
b  boehau.  From  1532  he  returned  to  his  apoca- 
Irplira]  calculations  and  published  Ein  Rfchenhnch- 
y.1  Yom  End  Ckriiti,  Apocalypsis  in  Ajiomtypsini 
(Witlefibeip.  1532).  He  unearthed  the  mysteries  of 
tl«  hiitory  of  the  Scripture,  the  Church,  and  the 
{•focy,  and  calculated  the  date  of  the  advent  of 
Ininueighl  a.m.,(3ct,  10,1533.  Inconsequence 
btvai  brought  to  Wittenberg  by  the  oflicerB  of  the 
iWlor,  held  in  confinement  for  four  weeks  to  await 
tht  deetor'f  sentence,  and  only  the  intercession  of 
fflilm  and  Melanchthon  saved  him  from  prison 
nd  Kcurcd  his  reinstatement  in  the  parish  of  Holz- 
H  1534  or  1535.  Holding  himself  aloof  from 
pXipheeieB,  for  fourt«en  years,  he  prosecuted  gen^ 
■M  DiBtbcraatical  studies,  resiJting  in  .^rifimeftcn 
'*po  (1543);  and  DeultcKe  Anihmetica  (Nurem- 
Wg,  IS15).  He  matriculated  at  Wittenbei^,  1541, 
fthobly  for  the  purpose  of  pving  mathematical 
to  students.  During  the  Schmalkald 
Sttefel  returned  to  hia  cabalistic  play  with 
tes,  was  expelled  from  Hdidorf  by  the  soldiers 


of  Sp^n,  fled  to  Frank  fort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 
to  Prussia,  and  was  stationed  at  Memel,  where  be 
carried  his  calculatioQS  on  Daniel  into  the  pulpit. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  Eichholz,  near  K6nigBberg,  on 
account  of  antagonism  to  Andreas  Osiander  (q.v.) 
there,  he  returned  to  Saxony  as  pastor  of  Brilck. 
At  Eichholz  be  issued  Ein  aehr  xounderbarHche  Wori- 
rcchnung  Sampl  einer  mercklichen  Erklerung  etiieker 
Zaten  Danielis  und  der  Offenbarung  Sonet  Johannit 
(155,1),  composed  of  a  mass  of  strophes,  the  sen- 
tences of  which  afforded  the  apocalyptical  numbers 
and  disclosed  their  mysteries.  His  partizanahip  for 
I''[aciua  against  Melanchtbon  induced  him  to  go 
from  Electoral  Saxony  to  the  territory  of  the  Ernes- 
tines. After  1559  he  held  mathematical  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Jena.  His  German  explanation 
of  Revelation,  which  he  represented  aa  a  prophecy 
of  al!  tiistory,  finally  reached  the  Thomas  Libraty  of 
Leipsic;  for  specimens,  see  H.  Pipping's  Arcana 
bibtioikeca  Thoma,  pp.  70  sqq.  (Leipsic,  1703). 

(G,  ICawerati,) 
BlBuoaHAFBT:    □.  T.  StTobel.  Neue  BtiMiti.  i.  I,  pp.  S 

■qq..  Nuremberg.  1700;    T.  Keim.  BrlormMionubmttT  der 

ReiiJisBladt  Ettlinffen,   pp.   77  sqq.,   EMliogui.   IB60;  Q. 

BcHaert,  LulAer  unrf  Wamrmbera.  pp.  7  aqq..  Ludwiiabunt. 

1SS3;  ACa,  luvi.  20Saqi).;    T'.VJf,  1907,  pp.  430 aqq. 

STIER,  Bti'er,  RtJDOLF  EWALD:  German 
Biblical  theologian;  b.  at  Fraust'idt  (57  m.  n.w.  of 
Bretaou)  Mar.  17,  1800;  d.  at  E^ebeo  (40  m.  n.w. 
of  Leipsic)  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Berlin  in  1815  to  study  law,  but  finding  this 
subject  ill  suited  to  his  poetic  taste,  he  was  regis- 
tered aa  a  theological  student  iu  1816;  but  hia 
romantic  spirit  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  poesy, 
lulopting  Jean  Paul  as  hia  ideal,  and  engaging  in 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1818  he  went  to  the 
rniversity  of  Halle  and  became  president  of  the  Halle 
Burachemchafl.  In  consefjuence  of  the  decease  of  a 
young  woman  whom  he  loved  and  a  change  of  life  in 
that  intense  period  of  religious  revival,  he  abandoned 
his  literacy  adventure  and  took  up  the  study  of 
theology  seriously  at  BerUn,  1819.  From  1821  to 
1823  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  seminary  at 
Witt«nberg,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Bible.  In  1S23  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Ivaralene,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  teacher  at  the  mission 
seminary  at  Basel;  was  paator  at  Frankenleben, 
1829-38;  at  Wichlinghausen,  1838-47;  spent  a 
season  in  literary  retirement  at  Wittenberg.  1847- 
1850;  was  called  hy  tiie  consistory  of  Magdeburg 
to  the  office  of  superintendent  at  Schkeuditi,  1860; 
and  was  superintendent  at  Eialeben,  1869-62.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  Stier's  main  interest  was  in  Bib- 
lical study  in  which  J.  von  Meyer's  annotated  Bible 
was  his  basis  and  guide.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Lutheran  version  he  collaborated  with  Von  Meyer 
in  the  production  of  his  last  edition  of  lft42,  and 
in  his  own  (Bielefeld,  1866)  he  made  extensive  al- 
terations. His  translation  is  specially  valuable  for 
the  parallel  passages  given.  His  exi^tical  works 
are  practical  and  devotional,  here  and  there  pare- 
netic,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  dogmatic  relevance 
and  pointedness.  He  was  author  of  Siebtig  aufge- 
wdhlle  Piohnen  (Halle,  1834);  and  of  commentaries 
on  Epheaiaas  (1846;  popular  ed.,  Berlin,  1SS9),  on 
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Hebrews  (2d  ed.,  Bnmawlck,  1862),  and  on  Joiiks 
(2d  ed.,  Leipdc,  1860).  His  experienoe  of  the  iimer 
life,  familituity  with  secetic  literature,  and  a  fresh 
and  [dquBnt  intereet,  marie  these  as  well  as  his 
widely  distributed  IMen  dat  Herm  (2d  ed.,  5  vols., 
Leipuc,  ISSl-fiS;  Eng.  transl.,  Wordt  of  the  Lord 
Jetut,  8  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18£5-~68,  4th  American 
ed..  New  York,  1864),  a  commentaiy  on  the  Gos- 
pels; and  Rtdtn  da  Herm  vom  Himmd  her  (1850; 
Eng.  tranal.,  Words  of  a  Ri»en  Samor,  Edinbui^h, 
1859),  on  the  Acts  and  Revelation.  He  represented 
a  doctrine  of  direct  and  organic  inspiration,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  personality  of  the  authors  disap- 
pears entirely,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  implies  in  one 
passage  what  be  expresaes  in  idl  others.  This  in- 
qnration  waa  not  erf  the  letter  but  of  the  Word. 
He  upheld,  however,  the  integrity  of  the  canon, 
bong  inSuenced  more  by  church  tradition  than  by 
historical  criticiank,  and  ia  to  be  characteriied  as  a 
dogmatic  mystic.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
well-known  and  useful  Polyglot  Bible  prepared 
together  with  K.  G.  W.  Theile  (4  vols.,  Bielefeld, 
1846-55).  (F.  A.  TnoLncKt) 

Bibuoob^j^t;  C.  I.  Vitmtsb,  Rudetph  Stifr  aU  TlUeiafft, 
Bunun.  laSS;  O.  ud  P.  Btiur.  EwaU  RiiMfSliar,  3d  ed. 
WlttwbaiB.  lS71i  J.  P.  lAcraix,  Th4  Li/*  ef  R-  SUtr. 
Mow  York,  1S74:  M.  A.  LHiderar.  NiuaU  Dugmtng- 
tcMeJiU,  p.  371,  BttibroDD,  IS81. 

SnCEL,  stt'gel  (STIGBLinS),  JOHARII:  Gei^ 
man  humanist;  b.  at  Frimar,  near  Gotha  (77  m. 
B.W.  of  Leipmc),  May  13,  1515;  d.  at  Jena  Feb.  11, 
1562.  Johajm  Stigel  was  a  man  who  held  a  prominent 
position  in  the  WitUnberg  circle  of  Melanchthonian 
humanists,  because  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
1531,  where  he  first  studied  the  ancient  languages; 
and,  later,  medicine,  physics,  and  astronomy;  and 
aoon  became  famous  through  his  poema.  By  1641 
hewaaatRegensburg;  and  fur  a  congratulatory  poem 
to  Charles  V.,  Germania  epiilola  gratiUaloria  (1541), 
he  received  the  imperial  thanks  and  the  title,  poita 
taureatut.  In  1543  he  received  the  profeiiura  Trren- 
tiana  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  lectured 
on  Terence,  Hesiod,  and  Ovid.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Schmalkatd  war  he  removed  to  Weimar,  and, 
in  1547,  to  Jena,  where  he,  with  Victorinus  Strigel, 
established  a  higher  gymnuaiuni,  teaching  rhetoric 
and  poetics.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
university,  at  the  dedication  of  which,  1558,  he 
delivered  the  oration.  Difficult  was  his  somewhat 
neutral  position  in  the  Philippist  controversy  (see 
Pbiliiiibts),  on  account  of  his  friendships 
in  both  camps,  and  juBt  before  the  downfall 
of  Flacius,  15f>I,  it  became  almost  intolerable. 
His  poems  indicate  a  pious  and  pure  heart, 
and  include  elegies  on  Johann  Friedrich,  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  Luther.  Collections  were  published 
as  PoinuUa  (in  0  books,  Jena,  1.W6-72;  2  vols., 
1577;  3  vols.,  1600-01).  A  German  hymn  may  be 
found  in  Kirehenlied,  iv.  .MI  (Leipaic,  1862-77)  by 
C.  E.  P,  Wackernagcl;  and  his  Latin  spiritual 
hynma  (ib.,  i.  481-490),  Besides,  he  was  author 
of  Oratio  de  origine  et  usii  nermcni*  (1559);  Annola- 
tionei  in  QuintUiani  inatilutionum  /i&rum  x.,  in  P. 
Melanchthon's  AnTtotationea  in  QuintUianwn,  IS70; 
and  De  anima  commi^aHi,  Melanchihonie  explicalio 
(Wittenberg,  1575).  (G.  Kawebau.) 


Hiid«lb«r|,  leifii   ADB,  i 

8TI01UTIZATI0H:  The  spontaneous  forma- 
tion of  wounds  on  the  persona  of  Christiana  eimiiar 
to  thoae  received  by  Christ  from  the  crown  of  thoma, 
crucifixion,  and  the  spear.  No  leports  of  stigma' 
tiiatioD  date  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.)  being  the  first  who  was  af- 
fected with  it,  this  taking  place  in  1224  at  Ut.  Al- 
veraa  in  the  Apennines.  Besides  his,  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church  rdatee  about  eighty  other  cases, 
some  of  them  exhibiting  only  a  partial  stigmatiia- 
titm;  not  all,  however,  are  so  stron^y  attested  as 
that  of  Francis.  Single  eases  (rf  stigmatiaation  have 
been  obaerved  even  in  recent  times,  attested  both 
by  men  of  lepute  and  by  many  thousands  who  ob- 
served them.  A  ease  of  this  Idnd  ia  that  of  Anna 
Katharina  Emmerich  (b.  of  pious  peasants  in  1774 
near  Coesfeld,  20  m.  w.  of  HOnster).  From  her 
youth  she  showed  deep  religious  feelings  and  a  nue 
modesty  and  humilitrf.  In  1803  she  entered  the 
convent  of  Agnetenbetg,  where  she  was  affected 
with  chronic  illnea.  Soon  after  1811  her  body  began 
to  show  complete  stigmatiaation,  which  remained 
with  her  until  1819,  when  the  scars  were  healed 
after  prayer,  though  every  Friday  they  sasumed  a 
red  color  and  exuded  blood.  A  similar  case  ia  that 
of  Maria  von  Utiri  (b.  1812  at  Kaltem,  61  m.  s.  of 
Innsbruck,  d.  1868),  who  showed  stigmata  in  side, 
hands,  and  feet,  witnessed  by  over  40,000  persons. 
The  most  recent  instance  is  that  of  Louise  Lateau 
of  Bois  d'Haine  near  Charleroi,  30  m.  s.  of  Brussels 
(b.  1850;  d.  Aug.  2S,  1883).  Stigmatiiation  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  but  its  explanation 
is  to  be  sought. 

Roman  Catholics  regard  stigmatiaation  as  a  mira- 
cle, and  Gregory  DC.,  Alexander  IV.,  and  other 
popes  have  put  themselvGs  on  record  in  the  case  of 
St.  Francis.  But  the  phenomenon  may  be  explained 
in  a  natural  way.  The  human  soul  posseeees  not 
only  normal  but  what  psss  as  abnormal  powers.  A 
work  of  art,  for  instance,  owes  its  origin  not  merely 
to  reason,  but  also  to  a  subconscious  instinct  for 
creation.  The  same  instinct  appears  in  dream  life, 
while  unconscious  powers  direct  the  functions  of 
the  human  organism.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St. 
Francis  and  the  other  notable  examples  among  the 
stigmatlaed  suffered  from  morbid  conditions  front 
which  an  excees  of  psychic  infiuence  upon  a  morludly 
inclined  and  weak  body  is  intelligible.  Protes- 
tants, therefore,  while  admitting  stigmatiaation,  do 
not  attach  to  it  the  same  vaJue  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics; on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  admitted  that  stigm*- 
tiiation  shows  itself  only  in  those  who  tn  glowing 
love  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Savior. 

(Julius  HAUBESOER.t) 

The  phenomenon  is  one  that  is  known  outside  re- 
ligious circles.  The  exudation  of  blood  through  the 
skin  is  recognized  by  the  medical  profeeaion  and  is 
described  in  many  books  on  dermatolo^.  lliere 
is,  of  course,  no  miracle  in  connection  with  the 
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batier,  to  which  is  attached  a  critical  study  of  stigmata,  and 
that  by  F.  E.  Chavin  de  Malan,  chaps.  14-16,  Paris.  1846; 
A.  Paleotti.  Hittoria  admiranda  de  Jeau  Chruti  tHomor 
fi&iM,  ed.  R.  Gibbon,  Antwerp,  1616;  EvangeUadf  Kir* 
chenMeituno,  1835.  pp.  180-201,  346-390;  A.  Tholuek, 
Vermi9c/UeSchriften,  i.  07-133.  Hambuig.  1839;  the  intro- 
duction to  Daa  bitiere  Leiden  tineeree  Herm  Jeeu  Chrieti, 
Munich,  1862;  J.  Ennemoser.  Der  Magnetiamtia  im  Ver- 
hdUnie  zur  Natvar  vnd  Mur  Rdijion,  pp.  92-96,  131-142, 
Stuttgart.  1863;  B.  Johnen,  Louiee  Lateau.  Kein  Wvn- 
der,  eondem  TArjMJiung,  Leipsic.  1874;  A.  Rohling,  Lowm 
Lateau,  Paderbom.  1874;  Chazbonnier  de  Batty.  Maladiee 
el  faeulUa  divereee  dee  myetiqueaf  Brusaels.  1876;  P. 
Majunke,  Louise  Lateaih  Berlin.  1876;  T.  Schwann,  Mein 
Gtdaehten  aber  die  Verettche  an  Lotviee  Lateaii,  Cologne, 
1876;  Warlomont,  Louise  Lateau,  Rapport  midieal  eur 
la  sliomaiisie  de  Bois  d'Haine,  Brussels  and  Paris,  1876; 
Die  SHomaiiaierten  des  19,  Jahrhunderis,  Regensbuig, 
1877;  C.  Berens,  Louise  Lateau  nach  den  neueaten  Beobaeht' 
ungen  und  Eracheinungen,  Paderbom,  1878;  J.  J.  von 
G6rres,  The  Stiomata:  a  Hiatory  of  variotia  Caaea,  Lon- 
don, 1883  (a  transl.  of  part  of  Die  ehritUicKe  MyaUk,  ii. 
410-466,  494-610.  4  vols.,  Regensbuig.  1836-42);  P. 
Pansier.  Lea  ManifeataHona  oeiUairea  de  VhyaUrie,  Paris, 
1802;  A.  Imbert-Ooubeyre,  La  Stiamatieaiion,  rextaae 
divine,  et  lea  miradea  de  Lourdea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1894; 
P.  Janet.  The  Mental  SUUe  of  Hyalerieala,  A  Study  of 
Mental  Stigmata,  New  York,  1901. 

STILES,  EZRA:  American  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  15,  1727;  d.  in  New 
Haven  May  12,  1795.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College,  1746;  was  tutor  there  1749-^55;  he  studied 
theology  but  turned  to  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1753;  practised  law  two  years,  but  re- 
turned to  the  ministxy  in  1755;  he  was  pastor  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  1755-77;  in  1777,  when  the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth to  become  pastor  of  the  North  Church.  In 
Sept.,  1777,  he  was  elected  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lie, where  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
till  1780,  when  he  became  professor  of  divinity.  He 
was  accounted  in  his  day  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished divine  of  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished An  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 
(Providence,  1785) ;  and  A  History  of  Three  of  the 
Judges  of  King  Charles  /.,  Major  General  Whalley, 
Major  General  Goffe,  and  Colonel  DixweU,  who  .  .  . 
fled  to  America  and  were  secreted  .  .  .  for  near  thirty 
Years.  With  an  Account  of  Mr,  T,  Wale  of  Narra- 
gansett,  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Judges  (Hart- 
ford, 1794).  He  left  an  unfinished  Church  History 
of  New  England,  and  more  than  forty  volumes  of 
manuscripts. 

BiBUOomArar:  Consult  the  Life  by  A.  Holmes.  Boston, 
1708;  that  by  J.  L.  Kingsley,  in  J.  Sparks's  LUtrary  of 
American  Biography,  10  vols.,  ib.  1834-38;  W.  B.  Sprague. 
Annala  of  the  American  Ptdpit,  i.  470-479.  New  York, 
1850;  W.  Walker.  Ten  New  England  Leadera,  passim,  ib. 
1901;  and  The  Literary  Diary  of  Bara  StUea,  ed.  F.  B. 
Dexter,  3  vols.  New  York,  1901. 

STILLING,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  JUNG-:  Ger- 
man mystic  and  writer  of  devotional  works;  b.  in 
the  village  of  Grund  (23  m.  n.e.  of  G&ttingen)  Sept. 
12,  1740;  d.  at  Carlsruhe  Apr.  2,  1817.  His  name 
was  Johann  Heinrich  Jung,  but  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  called  himself  Jung-Stilling  be- 
cause he  had  written  his  autobiography  under  the 
name  of  Stilling.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor 
and  school-teacher  and  grandson  of  a  charcoal- 
burner.  In  his  tenth  year  Stilling  was  entrusted  to 
the  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Hilchenbach,  where 
be  studied  Latin,  mathematics,  and  history,  and 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Pastor  Seelbach,  who  in 
1755  made  him  school-teacher  at  Litzel,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Here  he  read  Homer,  and  also  the  works 
of  Boehme,  but  lost  the  favor  of  Seelbach  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  separatists.  Stilling  returned  to  his 
home  and  assisted  his  father,  but  after  a  short  in- 
terval b^gan  to  teach  again  in  Dreisbach  and  Kle- 
feld.  In  1762  he  went  as  joume3rman  tailor  on  his 
travels,  ultimately  reaching  Solingen,  where  he 
found  work  and  spiritual  advancement  in  the  com- 
munities influenced  by  Spener  and  Tersteegen.  Then 
he  became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  mer^ 
chant.  After  a  short  time  spent  with  a  tailor,  he 
taught  again  in  the  family  of  a  merchant  named 
Flender  who  gave  him  leisure  and  the  means  to 
continue  his  studies,  especially  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages.  During  this  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  Catholic  preacher  Molitor 
in  Attendom  who  was  very  succes^ul  in  curing  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  taught  him  his  methods.  From 
1770  to  1772  Stilling  studied  medicine  in  Strasbuig, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Herder  and 
Goethe.  He  then  settled  as  physician  in  Elberfeld. 
In  1778  he  received  a  call  to  Kaiserslautem  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  school  of  political  economy.  After 
the  removal  of  this  school  to  Heidelberg  in  1784 
and  its  connection  with  the  university,  Stilling 
went  to  Heidelbeig,  and  in  1787  to  Marburg  in  the 
same  capacity.  But,  in  spite  of  his  success  as  teacher 
and  physician,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  call- 
ing, and  gave  up  his  position  in  Marburg  (1803)  to 
accept  a  call  of  Elector  Karl  Friedrich  of  Baden, 
who  settled  an  annuity  upon  him  so  that  he  might 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  religious  calling  and 
propagate  religion  and  practical  Christianity  through 
his  correspondence  and  literary  activity.  He  lived 
in  Heidelberg  as  a  witness  of  the  living  God  and 
herald  of  Christ,  1803-06 ;  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  Carlsruhe. 

Stilling  was  a  "patriarch  of  revivals"  who,  in 
the  time  of  indifference  and  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  revolution,  showed  thousands  of  people 
where  salvation  from  moral  degeneration  could  be 
found,  and  led  them  again  to  a  profounder  religious 
feeling.  His  books  still  have  influence,  being  the 
products  of  immediate  personal  experience.  Three 
works  of  Stilling  have  especially  established  his  fame 
and  importance:  Heinrich  SHUings  Jugend  (1777); 
Heinrich  StiUings  JUnglingsjahre  (1778) ;  and  Hein- 
rich Staiings  Wanderschaft  (1778) .  The  first  of  these 
won  Goethe's  ardent  admiration.  Of  his  attempts 
in  the  domain  of  belles-lettres,  only  Theobald  oder 
die  Schwdrmer  (1784-85)  survived,  and  even  that 
because  it  contains  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Separatists.  Heinrich  StiUings  h&usliches  Leben 
(1789)  and  Heinrich  StiUings  Lekrjahre  (1804)  are 
continuations  of  the  story  of  his  life  mentioned 
above,  but  they  lack  the  depth  and  originality  of 
the  first  works.  Das  Heimweh,  Scenen  aus  dem 
Geisterreiche,  Siegesgeschichte  der  diristiichen  Re- 
ligion and  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde,  works  of  a  mys- 
tical nature,  were  soon  forgotten,  but  Still' ne;  showed 
the  irresistible  power  of  personally  experienced  faith 
in  his  periodical  publication,  Der  graue  Mann  (1795- 
1816),  and  in  Der  chrisUiche  Menscher^reund  (1803- 
1815);    Taschenbuch  fUr  Freunde  des  Christentums 
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(1805-16);  and  BiUiache  Erzdhlungen  (1808-16). 
The  poems  of  StUling  were  collected  after  his  death 
and  published  by  his  grandson  W.  E.  Schwarz 
(Frankfort,  1821);  his  Sdmdiche  Schri/ten  appeared 
Stuttgart,  1835-39;  and  Sdmiliche  Werke,  in  the 
same  place,  1841-44.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Bibuographt:  There  have  appeared  in  Eng.  transl..  Tfieory 
of  Pneumatoloffy,  London,  1834;  Heinrich  SUUino,  3 
parts,  London,  183&-36  (tranal.  of  the  Jugend^  JanglingB- 
jahre,  and  Wanderschaft,  ut  sup.);  AtUobioffraphu,  2  vols., 
ib.  1835,  2d  ed.,  1842,  abridged,  1847;  and  IrUeretHtiif 
Tales,  ib.  1837.  For  Stilling's  life  his  autobiographic 
writings,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  are  of  course  authori- 
tative. Among  sketches  of  the  life  may  be  named  that 
by  A.  G.  Rudclbach,  in  ChrUUiche  Bioffraphxe.  LibenB- 
beachreibungen  der  Zeuoen  der  chruUichen  Kirche,  i.  435- 
514,  Leipsic,  184^50;  the  anonymous  Lebensgeachichte, 
3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1859:  and  ADB,  xiv.  607-705.  Ck>nsult 
further:  Nessler,  Etude  tMologique  eur  Jung  StiUing, 
Strasburg,  1860;  and  Stilling's  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  Berlin,  1905. 

STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at  Cranbome  (22  m. 
w.  of  Southampton)  Apr.  17,  1635;  d.  at  Westmin- 
ster Mar.  27,  1699.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  and  fellow,  1653;  M.A., 
1656;  B.D.,  1663;  D.D.,  1668).  He  then  served  as 
private  tutor,  and  in  1657  became  rector  of  Sutton. 
Just  after  the  Restoration,  he  published  his  Ireni- 
cum,  a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds  (Lon- 
don, 1661),  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  between 
the  established  church  and  the  Presbyterians.  The 
follov^ing  year  appeared  his  Origines  Sacrce,  or  Ra- 
tional Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Authority  of  tlie  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  knowledge,  fidelity,  and  integrity  of 
Moses,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  as  in- 
ferred from  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies,  and 
extended  the  work  in  the  line  of  a  general  apologetic. 
While  in  many  points  the  work  is  superseded  by 
later  productions,  it  remains  a  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing, and  displays  much  logical  ability  and  lawyer- 
like habits  of  thought.  This  volume  was  followed, 
in  1665,  by  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  a  publication  issued  to  meet  the 
Jesuit  account  of  the  Laud-Fisher  controversy.  In 
1665  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
and  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel;  in  1667,  prebend 
of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's,  exchanged  for  Newing- 
ton  in  1672;  royal  chaplain  in  1667-68;  canon  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  in  1669;  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don, 1677;  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1678.  The  Unrea- 
sonableness of  Separation  (2  parts,  1681-82)  gave 
unmistakable  proof  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
moderate  opinions,  and  dropped  the  conciliatory 
temper,  expressed  in  his  Irenicum.  This  brought  on 
him  answers  in  the  way  of  defense,  written  by  Owen, 
Baxter,  and  other  non-conformists,  and  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  mistake.  His  Origines  BrUanniccB 
(1685)  was  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical  history  (standard  ed.,  2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1842).  In  1689  he  became  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  as  such  took  part  in  the  commission  for 
revising  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  1695  a 
violent  dispute  went  on  among  certain  non-eonfonn- 
ists  respecting  Antinomianism;  and  some  of  the 
disputants  appealed  to  Stillingfieet  as  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitrator, a  circumstance  which  showed  that  by  this 


time  he  had  recovered  his  reputation  as  a  healer 
of  strife.  An  active  mind  like  his  would  meddle  in 
all  sorts  of  questions,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  great  doctrinal  controversy  of 
the  age.  A  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  published  in  1697.  Stillingfleet 
was  a  metaphysician,  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  criti- 
cized Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
the  same  year,  following  that  up  soon  afterward  by 
a  rejoinder  to  l/ocke's  reply.  Other  works  are  The 
Council  of  Trent  Examined  and  Disproved  (1688); 
and  Sermons  (4  vols.,  169^1701).  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  with  his  life  by  Richard  Bentley, 
was  published  (6  vols.,  London,  1709-10). 

Bibuographt:  BesideB  the  Life  by  Bentley  in  the  WorkM, 
ut  sup.,  consult:  G.  Burnet,  Hial.  of  hie  own  Time,  6  vols., 
Oxford,  1833;  T.  Baker,  Hiet.  of  the  College  of  St.  John 
.  .  .  Cambridge,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  ii.  608-703.  London, 
I860:  DNB,  lix.  375-378. 

STILLMAN,  CHARLES  ALBERT:  Southern 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  Charlestown,  S.  C,  Mar.  14, 
1819;  d.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Jan.  23,  1895.  He 
received  his  education  at  Oglethorpe  University, 
Midway,  Ga.  (B.A.,  1841)  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  (graduated,  1844); 
was  licensed  by  Charleston  presbytery  in  1844; 
in  the  same  year  ser>'ed  as  substitute  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston  for  six 
mouths  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor;  was  or- 
dained by  the  presbyteiy  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in 
1845;  was  pastor  at  Eutaw,  Ala.,  1844-53;  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  1853-70;  and  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
1870  till  his  death.  He  was  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1876. 

He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  for  a  number  of  years,  while  that  paper 
was  published  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  To  him,  more 
than  to  any  one  else,  was  due  the  founding  at  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
colored  ministers.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  in 
1878  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  watched 
over  it  with  fatherly  care.  When  he  resigned  from 
the  superintendency,  the  general  assembly  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  named  the  school  the  Stillman 
Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers. 

R.  C.  Reed. 

STIRLING  TRACT  ENTERPRISE.  See  Tract 
Societies,  III.,  3. 

STOCK,  EUGENE:  Church  of  England  layman; 
b.  at  Westminster  Feb.  26,  1836.  He  received  his 
education  at  private  schools,  and  was  in  mercantile 
life  till  1873,  though  he  acted  as  honorary  editor  to 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute, 
1867-75;  he  was  in  succession  editor,  editorial  sec- 
retary, and  general  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  1873-1906,  and  vice-president  since 
1906;  member  of  the  London  diocesan  conference 
since  1882,  member  of  the  house  of  laymen  of  the 
Canterbury  ecclesiastical  province  since  1885,  and 
diocesaji  reader  for  the  diocese  of  London  since  1891 ; 
and  contributor  to  the  American  Simday  School 
Journal,  1873-81.  He  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  has  published : 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  (London,  1871,  and 
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often,  200,000  copies  sold);  I^eMona  on  the  Acts  of 
the  AposOes  (1872);  Story  of  the  FuhnKien  Miseion 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1877);  Steps  to 
Truth  (1878,  many  editions,  also  translations  into 
other  languages) ;  Japan  and  the  Japan  Mission  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1 880) ;  Lesson  Studies 
in  Genesis  (1885) ;  History  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (3  vols.,  1899);  One  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1899);  Short  Handbook 
of  Missions  (1904);  Notes  on  India  for  Missionary 
Students  (1905);  The  Story  of  Church  Missions 
(1907);  Talks  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (1907);  smd  My 
Recollections  (1909). 

STOCK,  SIMON.  See  Simon  (Simeon)  Stock, 
Saint. 

STOCKFLETH,  stec'flet,  NILS  JOACHIM  CHRIS- 
TIAN VIBE:  Norwegian  missionary;  b.  at  Fredriks- 
stad  Jan.  11,  1787;  d.  at  Sandefjord  (58  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Christiania)  Apr.  26,  1866.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  preacher,  in  1794,  his  mother  was 
left  in  dire  poverty  with  three  children  of  whom 
Nils  was  the  oldest.  She  afterward  moved  to  Copen- 
hagen in  order  to  give  the  two  oldest  boys  a  legal 
education.  Nils,  however,  had  a  strong  inclination 
for  theology.  In  1805  the  mother  died;  and  the 
two  boys,  overcome  by  sickness,  grief,  and  over- 
work, were  broiight  into  a  hospital  in  great  destitu- 
tion. Nils  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  European  war,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  (1814)  was  honorably  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  then  returned  and  entered  the 
Norw^^ian  army.  He  became  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  rural  preacher  near  Waldres  in  1818,  which  led 
to  a  revival  of  his  desire  for  the  study  of  theology. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Christiania  in  1823, 
and  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  Fiimiark  (north- 
ernmost Norway)  in  1825;  and  in  spite  of  his  weak 
limgs  and  his  paralyzed  right  arm,  he,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  went  to  Vadso  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
same  year.  Finmark  has  an  area  of  18,250  square 
miles  and  a  scattered  Finnish  population  of  21,000, 
either  engaged  in  the  fisheries  or  following  with  their 
reindeer  a  nomadic  life  inland.  As  the  only  other 
church  district  was  without  a  pastor,  Stockfleth's 
field  included  this  wide  extent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Finns  of  this  prov- 
ince were  only  nominally  Christians,  demoralized  by 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  selfish  spoliation  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. The  Gospel  had  been  planted  by  the  zealous 
teacher  Isaac  Olsen  (1703-16)  and  by  Thomas 
von  Westen  (q.v.),  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Finns."  In 
order  to  serve  the  six  churches  Stockfieth  was 
obliged  to  make  long  and  perilous  journeys,  some- 
times by  boat,  sometimes  by  sled,  even  as  far  as 
into  the  Russian  empire.  Finding  the  work  under- 
taken beyond  one  man's  strength,  he  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lapps, 
sharing  with  them  their  huts  and  fare,  in  order  to 
master  their  speech  and  win  their  confidence.  At 
one-fourth  his  former  income  he  therefore  assumed 
the  Lebesby  pastorate  (1828).  His  work  was  an 
inoeflsant  itinerancy;  he  tarried  usually  about  eight 
weeks  in  a  district  and  stopped  only  briefly  with 
the  families  scattered  miles  apart.  More  and  more 
the  conviction  increased  upon  him  of  the  inadequacy 


of  the  literature  for  the  Finns.  With  great  exer- 
tion he  had  translated  Erik  Pontoppidan's  expla- 
nation of  the  catechism,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  book  of  Genesis.  These  he  consigned  with  others 
to  the  flames  in  1830.  He  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lappish  literary  language  upon  a  new  basis. 
In  preparation  for  this  work  he  spent  the  years 
1831-33  in  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Helsingfors,  holding  conferences  with  leading 
scholars.  Having  returned  to  Finmark  in  1833,  he 
invented  a  new  phonic  alphabet.  In  1836  he  jour- 
neyed to  Christiania  to  publish  his  writings,  and 
prepared  two  students  in  the  Lappish  language. 
The  year  1837  he  spent  in  Finland  for  a  more  thoi^ 
ough  study  of  Finnish,  and,  upon  his  return  to 
Christiania,  published  a  primer  and  reader,  Luther's 
Shorter  Catechism,  a  translation  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  a  Biblical  history.  This  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Storthing,  which  authorized  also  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Bible.  Then  he  turned 
his  attention  again  to  the  moimtain  Lapps  (1840- 
1845,  1851-62),  always  intent  upon  the  instruction 
of  pastors  for  the  people.  The  history  of  all  his 
missionary  expeditions  he  published  in  his  Dagbog 
over  mine  Missionsreiser  i  Finmarken  (Christiania, 
1860),  with  an  appendix  giving  an  excerpt  from  the 
most  important  w^ritings  on  Finnish  history  and 
language.  An  episode  in  the  last  period  of  his  work 
was  a  wave  of  religious  frenzy  originating  from  the 
preaching  of  Lars  Lewi  Lsestadius  in  a  neighboring 
Swedish  diocese.  This  movement  threatened  the 
public  peace  as  well  as  public  and  private  morals. 
Stockfieth  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  for  six  months 
waged  battle  against  the  morbid  outbreak.  Ex- 
hausted in  strength,  he  retired  in  1853,  after  having 
been  pensioned;  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  (1853-66)  at  the  baths  of  Sandefjord.  His 
"  Religious  Letters  "  (1845)  show  a  profound  relig- 
ious life.  (J.  Belsheim.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  source  is  his  own  Datfi>og,  ut 
sup.  Sketches  of  his  life  are  by  J.  Forechhammer,  Copen- 
hagen, 1867;  and  C.  H.  Kalkar,  in  F.  Piper's  Evangd- 
iacKea  Kalendar,  1867.  Ck>nsult  also  H.  Steffens,  Ud>er 
die  happen  und  Pastor  Stockfleths  Wirkaamkeit  unter 
diesen,  Berlin,  1842. 

STOCKTON,  THOMAS  HEWLINGS:  Methodist 
Protestant;  b.  at  Moimt  Holly,  N.  J.,  Jirne  4,  1808; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  9,  1868.  Converted  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  on  its  organization,  and  in 
1829  was  placed  upon  a  circuit.  He  was  stationed 
in  Baltimore,  1830;  was  chaplain  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  1833-35  and  1859-61,  and  to  the 
senate,  1862.  He  preached  in  Philadelphia,  1838- 
1847;  in  Cincinnati,  1847-50;  as  associate  pastor 
in  Baltimore,  1850-56;  as  sole  pastor  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1856-68.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  was  an  anti-slavery  f>io- 
neer.  He  compiled  a  hymn-book  for  his  denomina- 
tion (1837),  and  published  Sermons  for  the  People 
(Pittsbuig,  1854);  PoemSf  with  Autobiographic  and 
Other  Notes  (Philadelphia,  1862);  and  Book  above 
All;  or,  the  Bible  the  only  sensible^  infallible  and  di- 
vine Authority  on  Earth:  Discourses  (1870). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Clark,  Memort^t  Tribute  to  the  Life,  Chat- 
acter,  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  New  York 
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STODDARD,  CHARLES  ADGDSTUS:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28,  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Wiliiama  College,  WilliBmetotni,  Mass. 
(A.B.,  1854),  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  Free 
Church  ot  Scotland  Theological  Seminary  (1855-56), 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (graduBited, 
1850).  after  which  he  waa  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Preebytcriftn  Church,  New  York  City,  until 
1883.  In  1869  he  was  associate  editor,  in  1873  part 
owner,  and  from  1885  to  1902  editor-in-cWef  of  The 
Observer;  be  baa  alao  been  active  in  directing  and 
promoting  various  philanthropic  enterprises.  He 
edited  The  CeiUennial  C fixation  of  WiUiamx 
College  {Williamstown,  Mass.,  ISM)  and  has 
written  Acroae  Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Jianube  (New  York,  1801);  Spanitk  Citiet,  tcilh 
Glimpaai  of  Gibrabar  and  Tarxgier  (1892);  Beyond 
lite  Rockies  (1894);  A  Spring  Jouriiey  in  California 
(1895);  and  Cruinng  Among  the  Caribbees  (1895; 
new  ed.,  1903). 

STODDARD,  DAVID  TAPPAH:  Congregational 
missionary;  b.  at  Northampton,  Haas.,  Dec.  2, 
1818;  d.  at  Urumiah,  Persia,  Jan.  22,  1857.  He 
studied  at  Round  Hill  Academy  and  Williams  Col- 
lege; was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  1838,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1841;  sailed 
as  missionary  to  the  Nestorians,  1843,  among  whom 
he  labored  successfully.  From  1848  to  1851  he  was 
in  America  on  a,  visit.  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Nestorian  youths  whom  he  gathered  in 
the  seminary  established  in  1844  at  Urumiah.  His 
theological  lectures,  which  embraced  a  complete 
course  of  doctrinal  theology,  he  delivered  in  Syriao. 
His  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Syriac  Language  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  1855. 
BlBUiWaAFHr;   J.  P.  Thompson,  Memoir  of  David  Tampan 

SlBddard.  New  York,  1SS8. 

STODDARD,  SOLOHOR:  Congregationalist;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  1643;  d.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Feb.  11,  1729.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
Collie,  1662;  was  chaplain  in  Barbados  for  two 
jeara;  preached  at  Northampton  1669-1729,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  and  colleague 
from  1727,  Jonathan  Edwards.  From  1667  to  1674 
be  was  first  librarian  at  Cambridge.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  theory  that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in- 
stituted to  be  a  means  of  r^eneration."  and  that 
persons  may  and  ought  to  come  to  it,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  in  a  "  natural  condition." 
He  wrote  The  Safety  of  Appearing  at  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  in  the  Righleoiianeta  of  Christ  (Boston, 
16S7;  3d  cd.,  1742);  The  Doctrine  of  Inetituted 
Churches  ExpLined  and  Proved  from  the  Word  of 
God  (Boston,  1700;  a  reply  to  Increase  Mather's 
The  Order  of  the  Gospel,  Pro/eased  and  Praclieed  bg 
the  Churches  of  Clirisl  in  New  England,  Justified. 
Boston  and  London,  1700);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Learned.  Being  a  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  visible 
Saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  tKey  he  Dettitute 
of  a  soring  Work  of  God's  Spirit  on  their  Hearts; 
Against  the.  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Increase  Mather 
(1709);   A  Cruide  to  Christ,  or  the  Way  of  Directing 


SouU  that  are  under  Convertion  (1714);    An  Answer 

to  some  Cases  of  Conscience  (1722). 

BiBuoaaAPBr:  W.  B.  Sprssuc.  Aimalt  of  the  Amnnean 
Pvlpil.  i.  172-174.  New  York.  1859;  W.  Walker.  Cntdt 
and  Ptaifirrma  of  Confiprrvolumajum,  pMftifa.  lb-  1803; 
idom.  in  Amfrican  CAureA  HiMorv  Strut,  iiL  180-183. 
188,  2S1.  254.  ib.  18M:  idem.  Ten  Nod  England  Ltadtrt, 
pp.  219.  227,  snz,  246-247.  ib.  1901:    L.  W.  Buxn.  Tlit 

.  of  Nea  Eneltmi  Tluolom.  pp'  30.  32. 
1907, 

STOECEER,  stuk'er,  ADOLF:  German  United 
Evangelical;  b.  at  Halberstadt  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Msg- 
deburg)  Dec.  15,  1835;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Feb.  25. 
igOS.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitiea  of  Halle 
and  Berlin  (1854-57);  was  private  tutor  in  Ncustadt 
(1857-59)  and  in  Kurland  (1859-63);  became  pas- 
tor at  Seggerda.  near  Halberstadt,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  when  he  was  called  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Hamerslebon;  from  1871  to  1874  he  .was 
military  divisional  pastor  at  Meti  (1871-74);  was 
court  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Berlin  (1874-61); 
in  1S91  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  In 
I87S  he  became  a  member  of  the  general  synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  Stiickcr's  chief  fame  is 
due  to  his  foundation,  in  1378,  of  the  Christian  so- 
cialist party,  and  to  his  sturdy  advocacy  of  anti- 
Semitism,  since  he  regarded  Judaism  as  a  danger 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  the  political  strength  of 
Germany. 

Stoecker  was  elected  as  the  avowed  advocate 
of  these  views  to  the  Prussian  diet  in  1879,  re- 
taining office  until  1898,  while  from  1881  to  1893 
he  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  re- 
elected in  1898.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
ChriHtlich-Soiialer  Verein,  which,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany, 
had  diminished  in  prestige.  In  1887  he  founded 
the  Deutsche  evangelische  Kirchenieitung,  which  he 
edited  after  1892.  He  «TOle  CArw((icA-Soiiai  (Biele- 
feld, 1884);  Bins  ist  Not,  ein  Jahrgang  VoUcspredig- 
icn  uber/reie  Teiie  (Berlin,  1884);  O  Land,  hdre  des 
Herm  Wort,  ein  Jahrgang  Volkspredigten  Hber  die 
Epittdn  (1885);  Den  Armen  wird  da*  Evangdium 
gepredigt  (1887);  Die  sozialen  und  kirehlichen 
NotstdndeingrosaenStddtenlStattgait,lS88);  Wan- 
deU  im  Geiel  (Berlin,  1888);  Die  sonntOglirhe  Fre- 
digt  (1889);  Srdz  der  Brde  (1892);  IFocA  oh/,  ei>on- 
gelische*  I'oUr  (1893);  Drniehn  Jahre  Hofpredigcr 
und  Politiker  (1895);  Geaammelte  Schriften  (1896); 
Verheiasung  und  ErfsUung  (1806);  Das  Evangdium 
eine  Ootieskraft  (1900);  BeslAndig  in  der  Apoalel 
Lehre  (1901);  and  Das  Ltben  Jesu  in  tdglichen  An- 
dachten  (1903). 

STOBSSEL,  JOHARH:  (^rman  theologian;  b. 
at  Kitxingen  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Wdraburg)  June  23, 
1424;  d.  at  Senftcnberg  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden) 
Mar.  18,  1576.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Witten- 
berg in  1549,  he  was  cfdled,  as  an  anti-Philippist, 
to  Weimar  by  Duke  John  Frederick  as  chaplain, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  took  part  with  Maximilian 
MOrlin,  court  chaplain  at  Coburg,  in  introducing 
the  Reformation  in  the  margravate  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach  in  1556.  vigorously  opposing  everything  diver- 
gent from  strict  Lutheranism.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  opposed  Melancbthon  at  the  colloquy  of  Wonna 
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in  the  followinR  year.  He  waa  made  superintend- 
eot  at  Heldburg,  and  in  1553  took  part,  with  H5r- 
lin  and  SimoD  Musaeus,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Weimar  "Book  of  Confutation,"  which  they  de- 
fended against  Victorinus  Strigel  and  Pastor 
Hq^  in  a  special  Apdagie  in  1550.  The  next  year 
StJJHsel  and  Mdrlin  accompanied  John  Frederick 
to  Heidelberg,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  duke'a 
father-in-law,  Elector  Frederick  the  Pious,  firm  in 
LutheraniaiD.  This  proved  impossible,  however, 
and  shortly  after  Sttissel's  return  a  change  became 
apparent  in  his  own  attitude.  In  ensuing  contro- 
versies between  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gians both  he  and  MJiHin  assumed  an  intermediate 
positioD,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  became  coun- 
cilors of  John  Frederick,  though  at  the  Naumbui^ 
Diet  of  princes  in  1561  they  still  worked  on  the  side 
of  riacius.  But  when  Stossel  was  appointed,  first 
temporarily  and  then  (Sept.,  I£61)  definitely, 
superintendent  in  Jena,  W  mediating  position  be- 
came more  pronounced,  and  with  hia  limitation  of 
the  theological  controversy  of  the  Jena  profesaors 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Weimur  consistory,  at  his 
instance,  to  the  supreme  church  authority  in  Thu- 
lingia,  with  himself  as  its  assessor,  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  Flacian  party  became  complete, 
00  that  when  Flacius  and  Wigand  protested  in 
writing  against  him,  he  lodged  complaint  against 
them  at  court. 

The  result  of  this  controversy  was  the  deposition 
of  both  his  opponents  and  the  rout  of  their  whole 
party,  while  StJiesel  wua  appointed  to  a  theolog- 
ical professorship  and  undertook  the  difficult  -task 
of  mediating  lietween  the  Flacian  clergy  and  the 
flynergiatic  Strigel.  But  liis  SuperdeclaTotio,  com- 
posed to  this  end,  caused  fresh  dissension  and  the 
dismissal  of  some  forty  recalcitrant  pastors  in  15G2~ 
1563,  aa  welt  as  a  bitter  literary  controversy.  Stri- 
gel, suspicious  of  Stossel,  resigned  from  the  faculty, 
and  for  a  time  Stfissel  was  the  sole  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Jena,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1563,  1565, 
and  1567.  After  the  fall  of  Jolrn  Frederick,  hia 
brother  and  successor,  John  Williajn,  recalled  the 
«nled  pastors  in  1567,  and  they  issued,  against 
SUwBel'a  Superdedaratio,  their  own  Reeponaio 
•esvlum  Thuringicomrn,  compelling  alt  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  his  work  to  resign.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Elector  August  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent in  MQhIhausen,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Pima,  becoming  ecclesiastical  councilor 
and  confessor  to  the  elector.  In  May,  1570,  at 
the  colloquy  of  Zerbat,  he  sought  recognition  for 
ttie  Carpal  dodrinrr  Philippieum.  But  his  plea  for 
the  crypto-Calviniam  of  the  Philippiata  doomed  tiim, 
and  in  March  he  was  confined  to  his  house  in  Pima, 
where  he  signed  a  declaration  submitted  to  him  by 
the  elector.  At  the  Diet  of  Torgau,  however,  hia 
disrespectful  utterances  about  high  personages 
were  brought  to  formal  notice,  in  August  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  fortress  of  Senftenberg,  and  in  Jan., 
1676,  again  underwent  a  formal  trial. 

Sttissel'a  revulsion  from  the  Flaciana  of  Jena 
receives  its  explanation  from  their  terrorism,  but 
his  change  to  cryplo-Culviiiiam  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  ascribed 
it  to  unworthy  motives;   and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 


how  far  personal  ambition  was  the  cause,  or  how 
far  the  reaaon  lies  simply  in  the  development  of  bis 
views  of  theology  and  of  the  Church. 

(G.  KAWESAtr.) 

Biblioqbaput:  H.  Heppe.  GttchidUc  drs  PralettantiimuM, 
vol*,  i.-ii.,  Mnrbure.  1852-53.  A.  KJuckhuhii.  FritdriiA 
iter  Frommt.  pp.  89  wtq.,  NflrdKngBn,  18TB;  R.  Hofnunn. 
Gfchiehle  litr  Ki'reAe  St,  Marim  in  Pima,  pp,  SSsqq, 
Pirnn.  1S90;  ADB.  xxxvi.  471  Kit. 

STOICISM :  One  of  the  philosophic-ethical 
schools  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  founder 
of  Stoicism  was  Zeno  of  Citium  in  Cyprus  (d.  in 
Athena  c,  260  b.c.J,  originally  a  trader,  who  in  mid- 
dle life  determined  to  reside  permanently  in  Athens. 
Here,  in  the  Sloa  poikile,  the  colonnade  adorned 
with  frescoed  of  patriotin  themes  of  Attic  legends 
and  history,  he  was  nont  to  meet  his  followers, 
hence  the  name.  The  formal  resolutions  of  the  At- 
tic government  in  his  honor  seem  Ui  attest  the  sub- 
stantial consistency  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  doc- 
trine. Neither  his  direct  successors,  Cleanthes  of 
Aasos  (d.  about  220  B.C.),  and  Chrysippus  the  Cili- 
cian  (d.  about  207  b.c),  nor  Panretius  (d.  112  b.c) 
and  Posidoniua  (d.  about  60  b.c.)  can  he  here  dis- 
cussed. Wliat  is  of  interest  is  the  attitude  of  the 
school  toward  religion  and  ethics. 

Formally  the  Stoics  were  materialists.  Even 
deity,  divinity,  God,  was  to  them  a  substance,  ether, 
the  moat  delicate  and  all-pervasive  clement.  In 
the  periodic  processes  of  cosouc  making  and  unma- 
king, whether  through  fire  or  deluge,  this  alone  i^ 
imperishable  and  eternal.  Of  this  substance  are  the 
individual  souls  of  men,  but  they  are  not  immortal. 
"God."  "universe,"  "the  world,"  "fate,"  "provi- 
dence," "  Zeus,"  all  these  as  well  as  ''  reason  "  are 
merely  terms  and  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing 
{Diogenes  Laertius,  vii,  135).  God  is  immanent  in 
the  world,  dissolving  it  in  cosmic  periods  into  himself 
and  creating  it  again  out  of  himself.  Intelligence 
and  providence  pervade  and  permeate  the  world. 
Past  and  future  are  infinite  eternities,  the  present 
only  is  limited.  Toward  the  physical  personifica- 
tions of  the  so-called  religion  of  the  Greeks,  this 
school  asBimied  an  attitude  which,  when  superficially 
considered,  appeared  to  be  conservative,  but  it  was 
in  effect  destructive.  They  resorted  t 
and  allegorical  interpretation.  This  : 
method  found  its  way  into  the  schools  of  those  who 
expoimded  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  was  reassert**! 
later  on  by  Comutus  in  Rome,  a  contemporary 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  as  well  as  by  Neopluto- 
nists  like  Porphyry  and  Servius.  How  practise 
ot  sincere  worship  could  abide  with  this  allegor- 
ic at  dissolution  of  Hera,  Athena,  Zeus,  and  the 
rest  it  is  hard  to  see;  at  the  same  time  the  scan- 
dalous elements  of  Homeric  anthropomorphism 
were  abolished,  names,  legends,  and  symbols  twing 
preserved. 

The  relation  of  man  to  himself,  to  God  or  the 
world,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  is  beat  expressed  in 
the  axiomatic  postulate  that "  man  must  five  in  con- 
sonance with  nature  ";  here  they  differed  profound- 
ly from  their  chief  adversaries,  the  Epicureans,  aa 
well  as  from  the  Greek  contentment  with  mere  phys- 
ical fehcity.  They  claimed  that  "  nature,"  "  God," 
"  reason,"  direct  man  to  seek  the  highest  good  in 
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virtue,  not  in  pleasure.  This  was  the  voice  of  thai 
nature,  that  ratiunal  ideal  of  giving  sovemignty  to 
God  in  man,  to  that  precept  which  will  justify 
conduct  before  the  universal  reason,  and  thus  mak« 
it  by  implication  obligatory  OD  all.*  Thus  the  Stoics 
elevated  Socrates  to  a  dominating  poidtion.  Be^ 
tween  virtue  and  moral  wrong  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate steps  or  gradations.  Nor  are  there  any  de- 
grees of  difference  or  elevation  tvithin  the  cat^oiy 
of  virtue  or  of  ^■ice.  Virtue,  unless  it  appears  in  ac- 
tion, is  of  no  vaJue.  What  men  mainly  cherish,  thp 
boons  of  health,  wealth,  honor,  power,  pleasure, 
niust  not  be  the  objects  of  action,  for  they  are  neither 
good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  but  are  intermediate' 
or  indifferent  (adiaphora). 

Stoics  thus  took  a  distinctly  spiritual  ground,  ancl 
a  vigorous  "  contentpt  for  the  world  "  can  not  bo 
denied  to  some  members  of  the  school.  At  the  sami; 
time  everything,  at  bottom,  is  centered  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  suicide  is  commended  as  a  termination  of 
trouble  or  as  preservation  of  freedom.  Cato,  the 
opponent  of  Csesar,  and  afterward,  under  the  em- 
perors, Pa-tus  Thiasea,  Seneca  (q.v.),  Lucan,  Cor^ 
nutus,  and  his  pupil  the  poet  Fersius,  HelvidiuG 
Priacus,  and  Epictetus  were  notable  adherents  of 
this  school,  which  really  made  great  demands  on  its 
followers,  and  gained  from  the  general  body  of  the)^ 
various  contemporaries  a  large  measure  of  respect, 
being  by  far  the  most  virile  form  of  thought  which 
arose  among  the  ancients.  The  Antonine  emperors, 
whose  creed  Stoicism  was,  did  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  slavery,  but  Mareus  also  directed  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.     See  Natuhal  Law. 

E.  G.  SiHLEIl. 
BiBuooRAPHi:  Sources  are  Dioeeoes  LAertius,  book  vii., 
Em.  truuls.  were  publbhod.  London.  lOSS.  leBQ.  uid  io 
Bohn-i  Library,  ISS3;  Plutanh.  fnm  hu  Optm.  b«t  kI.. 
ed.  T.  Do*hner  Bod  olbcni.  3  vols.,  Paris.  1848-55,  may 
be  namod  Dt  Stoifamm  rtp-ugnantiit,  De  ptarilU  phiiato- 
phoram;  Cicero.  Dc  maura  deorum,  Eng.  truisl,.  London. 
IS96,  De  /!r.ibut.  Ens-  tmiul..  ib.  1»90;  EpiFtetiu.  Worka 
(Eng.  tran^.).  new  ed..  Boston.  1801:  idem.  Ducowici, 
2  vols.,  London.  1S97  (3  Gno  cd.,  published  by  Humph- 
leya),  oilier  translations  nro  i»ued  by  Dent.  London. 
IBM,  and  by  Bell.  ib.  1003;  Mareus  Aurelius.  GoUtn  Bool:, 
ed.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  London,  IWIO  (anoiher  tranal,,  IWW): 
idem.  Meditatiotu.  Edinburgh,  1001  <a  lino  edition).  Lon- 
don. 1005  (in  Standard  l.tbrarv).  with  title  Mamu  Aurt- 
Iiiu  to  Himtclf.  tniDBl.  and  introduction!  by  G.  H.  Rendall, 
London  and  New  York.  1901;  idem.  TliouiilUi,  London, 
ISeO,  with  introductioQ  by  J.  L,  Spalding.  London  and 
New  York.  IMX);  Seneca.  Minor  Dialotiva.  London.  ISSd; 
idem,  Mnralt,  ib,  ISSS;  idem.  On  Baitfiti.  ib.  ISS7:  idem. 
Tnuu/villitii  of  Mind  and  Prtniidcnce.  New  York.  1900. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  by  H.  Ritter,  4  vols.,  Oifonl.  1838-48;  J,  E. 
Erdmann,  New  York,  1803;  H.  Ritter  and  L.  Prellcr 
8th  ed..  by  E.  Wellmano,  Gotha,  1898.  Consult  further: 
V.  W.  Capca,  Sloicitm,  London,  18S0;  E.  Zcller,  Stoici, 
EpKurtant.  and  .lerpticn,  London,  1S80;  D.  Tiednnaan, 
Syidem  der  atoitcfim  PhUoaophit,  3  vols.,  Leipaic,  177Q; 
A.  Grant,  The  Ancient  Sloici.  Oxford,  1858;  it.  Arnold, 
J/nrcm  Auriliui.  in  his  Enai/i  in  CriUcirm,  scries  I, 
IxHidon.  1S65;  F.  May  Hollnnd,  Rrign  of  the  Stoire.  New 
York,  1870;  G.  P.  Weyeoldt,  Dit  Philoiopkie  dtr  Sloa 
nach  ihrem  Weien  und  ilirfn  SrMckialen,  Leipsio.  1883; 
T.  Jordan,  Stoic  Moralisti  in  tie  Firtl  Tuv  Crnluriet. 
Dublin.  1SS4;  H.  de  Sfcia.  Die  Ptucholoaie  der  Stoa.  2 
vob.,  Berlin.  1888-88;  J.  Favre,  La  Morale  elalciennt. 
P»rts.  1888:   C,  H.  Herford.  The  Stoiee  oi  Teachp-e.  Cam- 
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I  Teaclme  of  Bpiet^uM.  Londoo,  IBSI;  J.  B. 
Uchfbot,  St.  PajU  and  Sauca,  in  his  Ditrtrlationt  on  (A* 
ApoHclie  Age.  London,  1862;  A.  SefamakBl,  I>u  Phi- 
lMephi4  der  mialerert  Stoa,  Beriin,  1802;  J.  B.  Brown, 
SMet  end  5ai>U«,  Qlasaow,  1893:  A.  BoahAffar,  Eptit*- 
IM  und  di4  5laa,  Stuttcut.  1890:  idam,  Die  EtUk  das 
Sloiieri  EpiU^.  ib.  1894;  A.  W.  Bam,  Th»  PhUaeopku 
of  Oretce.  London,  1S9S;  A.  Dyioff,  Di*  Blkik  der  olten 
Sloa,  Bsriin.  1898;  T.  Gompen,  Ottiie  Thinktrt.  3  val«„ 
LoDdan,  1901-05;  K.  V. 'BaU.SatinofSentBa  on  tKe  Af^ 
Oiootii  of  Claujiiu;  o  Stftdy.  New  York,  1902;  C.  H. 
B.  Davis.  Oreik  and  Roman  Sloicitm.  Boatoc.  1903:  E. 
Benan,  llarrvt  AktsIiui,  meeot  iaaue.  London,  1903; 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Silanui  Uu  CArutioH,  Londoa,  1906  (a 
hiatorioal  novel,  but  valuable} ;  L.  Alatm,  Sliric  ond  Chr^ 
tim  in  lit  Seamd  CeMwy,  London,  1006;  W.  H.  Q. 
Rouas,  Wotdi  of  Oia  AndnX  Wiie,  London,  1006  (aelso- 
tiooa  from  Eptctetua  and  Uareua  Auteliua) ;  W.  L.  David- 
■on,  TAe  Sloic  Crted,  Ediuburi^.  1907;  St.  Gaotce  etock, 
Sloieitm  (in  Pkilotophiu,  Ancitnt  and  Modtm),  Edia- 
bunh,  1008,  New  Yorl.  1909:  T.  Zielinaki.  Cicero  tm 
Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte,  I^paic,  190S:  F.  W.  Bunell, 
Marcut  AinWiui  and  Ott  Later  Btoiet,  Ediobursh,  1909; 
R.  □.  Hicks.  ,Sti»c  and  Epicman,  London  and  New  York, 
1010;  E.  V.  Amolii,  Soman  Stoieim.  London,  1911;  and 
the  literature  under  E^ICTBTCS,  Uabcds  Acbbuus 
AHTONinDB,  and  SmacA. 

STOKES,  GEORGE  THOHAS:  Irish  ecclesias- 
tical historian;  b.  at  Athlone  (70  m.  w.  of  Dtiblin), 
Ireland,  Dec.  28,  1843;  d.  in  Dublin  Har.  24,  1898. 
He  studied  at  Galway  giaiumai^«cb(X)l  and  at  Queens 
Ct^lege,  Galwsy;  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dubhn  (B.A.,  1864;  M.A.,  1871;  BJ).,  1881; 
and  D.D.,  18^6);  was  vicar  of  AU  Sainta,  New- 
town Park,  Dublin,  1868-98;  became  asafstant  to 
the  regius  professor  of  ilivinity,  1880,  and  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, 1883;  librarian  of  St.  Patrick's  Library,  Dub- 
lin, 1887;  aud  prebend  and  canon  of  St.  Andrew, 
1893.  He  published  Ir^and  and  the  Cdtic  CkurA 
A  HvOory  of  Ireland  Jrom  St.  Patrick  to  the  EnglxA 
Conquest  in  117S  (London,  1886);  a  commentaiy 
on  tlio  Acts,  2  vols.,  in  The  ExposUor'a  Bible  (1888); 
treland  ami  the  Anglo-Norman  Church.  A  Hiatory 
of  Ireland  and  IrUh  Ckriatianity  from  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Conquent  to  the  Dau-n  of  the  Reformation 
;i8Si));  Dudley  Loftut:  A  Dublin  Antiquary  ttf  the 
seventeenth  Ceniary  (DubUn,  1890);  The  lAaid 
Monatlerietof  WoXen  and  Ireland  {\&Sl);  St.  Ferkin 
of  Font,  and  Ata  Monaalery  (1892);  Greet  in  Gaul 
and  Wealem  Europe  down  to  A.D.  700.  The  Knoial- 
tdge  qf  Greek  in  li-elinut  betureen  A.D.  BOO  and  900 
.  .  .  (1892);  Calendar  of  the  lAber  Niger  Alani 
(1893);  and,  in  collaboration  with  C.  H.  H,  Wright, 
The  Writiriga  of  St.  Patrick;  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  Trarala- 
lion,  .  .  .  uriWi  NoUs  (1887), 

Bibuoohapht:  DWS,  Supplement  iii.  381-362;  AOietmrn, 
Apr.  2,  1898, 

STOLBERG,  FRIEDKICH  LEOPOLD,  COUHT: 

(Jemian  author  nnd  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
[;iith;  b.  at  Branwtedt  (23  m.  n.  of  Hambuz^)  Nov. 
7,  1750;  d.  on  the  estate  of  SondermUhlen  near 
Osnabrilck  (65  m.  s.b.w.  of  Bremen)  Dec.  6,  1819. 
-Vfter  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Copenhagen,  he 
It  as  educated  there,  together  with  his  brother  CSuis- 
lian,  two  years  older  than  himself.  Klopstoek,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  two  boys.  They  studied  at  Halle  in  1770-71, 
and  at  Gottingen  in  1772-73.  In  (JAttmgen  tlwy 
became  a  part  of  the  weU-known  "Hainbuod," 
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which  names  a  certain  period  of  development  in 
modem  poetiy.    In  1775  the  two  brothers  \mder- 
took  a  journey  through  Germany  to  Switzerland, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  prominent  men,  in 
Frankfort  associating  with  Goethe,  and  at  Geneva 
meeting  Voltaire.    In  1776  Friedrich  Leopold  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  Danish  court  by  the 
prince-bishop  of  Lobeck  and  the  duke  of  Olden- 
bui^.    The  Uteraiy  productions  of  Stolbeig  were  at 
that  time  in  the  region  of  lyrical  poetiy.    At  the 
same  time  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of 
the  Greeks,  translating  the  Iliad,  also  some  portions 
of  iEschylus,  and  composing  several  dramas  in  the 
Greek  form.    In  1785  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
St.  Petersbuig,  where  he  met  Klinger.    In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Danish  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1791  the  prince-bishop  of  LObeck  appointed  him 
president  of  the  government  in  Eutin,  but  before 
he  entered  his  new  position,  he  traveled  to  Italy, 
and  also  visited  MOnster,  where  he  met  the  Princess 
Galitzin,  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic.    MOnster  at 
that  time  was  the  seat  of  a  Catholicism  in  which 
Biblical  Christianity  predominated  over  Romanism. 
An  interview  with  the  pope  later  filled  Stolbeig  with 
admiration.    In  1793  he  returned  to  Eutin  and  en- 
tered his  new  position,  but  remained  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  circle  of  MUnster  while  Voss,  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  in  close  relations,  seemed 
the  representative  of  superficial  rationalism.     In 
1793  Princess  Galitzin  returned  his  visit;    in  1794 
Stolbeig  visited  in  MQnster,  being  powerfully  at- 
tracted  by   FOrstenbeig  and   the  princess.     The 
change  in  his  opinions  appears  in  a  letter  to  F.  H. 
Jacobi,   written  in   February,   1794,  in  which  he 
says:   **  I  know  and  love  the  mysticism  of  a  Plato, 
one  of  my  first  favorites  .  .  .  but  the  kind  of  rev- 
elation that  was  granted  them  remains  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Bible  as  the  heaven  is  above  the 
earth  ";   while  later  it  was  declared  of  him:   "  The 
miserable  condition  of  Protestantism,  that  leads  to 
deism,  atheism,  to  a  rationalism  that  eats  and  des- 
troys all  mystic  roots  like  cancer,  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  and  the  whole  Enlightenment  repelled  him 
more  and  more."    In  1798  he  visited  the  Brethren 
in  Hermhut  to  see  whether  he  could  there  find  peace 
and  rest.    On  June  1,  1800,  Stolberg,  together  with 
his  family,  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
the  chapel  of  Princess  Galitzin.     By  this  step  he 
offended  most  deeply  all  Protestant  North  Germany, 
but  especially   his  older  circle   of  friends,   Voss, 
Jacobi,  Gleim,  and  others.    After  tendering  his  res- 
ignation to  the  duke,  Stolberg  retired  into  private 
life  and  settled  near  MOnster,  on  the  estate  of  LQt- 
jenbeck.    In  181 1  he  removed  to  the  estate  of  Taten- 
hausen  near  Bielefeld,  and  in  1816  to  Sondermilhlen. 
Meanwhile  he  had  published  his  lyrical  poems,  to- 
gether with  those  of  his  brother  Christian  (Leipsic, 
1779,  new  ed.,  1821,  and  separately  VaterldndUche 
Gedichle,  again  combined  with  those  of  his  brother, 
Hambuig,  1815).    He  was  the  author  also  of  Zwo 
Sckriften  des  heiligen  Augustin  van  der  wahren  Re- 
ligion und  von  den  Sitten  der  katholischcn  Kircke 
(1803).    But  the  work  which  filled  almost  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  was  his  Geschichte  der  Religion 
Jesu  Christi  (15  vols.,  Hamburg,  1806-18).    It  ex- 
tends only  to  the  year  430,  and  was  continued  by 


F.  von  Kerz  (vols,  xvi.-xlv.,  Mainz,  1825-46)  and 
by  J.  N.  Brischar  (vols.  xl\'i.-H.,  184^53).  The 
work  shows  a  lack  of  critical  discernment  and  sys- 
tem, and  a  hasty  pen.  He  also  published  Lehen 
Alfreds  des  Grossen  (MQnster,  1817),  with  an  intro- 
duction on  Anglo-Saxon  history;  and  Bin  BUchlein 
von  der  Liebe  (1818;  Eng.  transl.,  .4  LitUe  Book  of 
the  Love  of  God,  London,  1849),  a  coherent  repre- 
sentation of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  love.  His  Reise 
in  DetUschland,  der  Schweiz,  Italien  und  SicUien  (4 
vols.,  Kdnigsbeig,  1794)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (2  vols.,  London,  1796-97).        (A.  Freybb.) 

Bibugorapht:  BiographieB  have  been  written  by  A. 
Nioolovius,  Mains,  1846;  T.  Men«e,  2  vols..  Qotha,  1802; 
J.  Janssen,  3d  ed.,  Freiburg.  1882;  and  K.  Windel,  2d  ed.. 
Potsdam.  1806.  Consult  further:  C.  F.  A.  Schott.  Vou 
und  Stolberg,  oder  der  Kampf  des  ZeUaltera  xwiachen  Liehi 
und  Verdunk^lung,  Stuttgart,  1820;  W.  von  Bippen, 
EuHner  SkxMMen.  Zur  Kultur-  uTid  LiUeraturoeachichte  dee 
18,  Jahrhunderi,  Weimar,  1859;  W.  Heibst,  Johannes  H. 
Voss,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1874;  also  J.  H.  Hennes,  F.  L.  Oraf 
BU  Stolberg  und  Hersog  Peter  Friedrich  Ludwig  von  Olden- 
burg  aus  ihrem  Briefwechsd,  Mains.  1870. 

STOLE.    See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

STOLE  FEES,  SURPLICE  FEES:    Name  applied 
to  fixed  contributions  to  the  clergy  for  certain  offi- 
cial services  rendered,  paid  by  the  person  at  whose 
behest  such  service  is  rendered.    In  a 
History  in  \^ider  sense  the  term  includes  the  fees 
the  Roman  of  such  lower  clergy  as  cantors,  oi^an- 
Catholic     ists,  and  sacristans.     The  term  first 
Church,     appears  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and 
originated  in  the  fact  that  the  clei^gy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then  as  now,  was 
obligated  to  perform  those  offices  clad  in  the  stole. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  these  fees  are  known  by  the 
corresponding  term  for  stole,  epitrachelium.    In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  is  mention  of  justUia,  jura  presby- 
terif  and  jura  parochiaUaj  or  the  fee  is  designated  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  service  performed,  as  haptis- 
terium,  nupiice,  or  sepuUura.   In  the  early  Church,  the 
bishops  furnished  the  support  of  the  clei^,  but  many 
voluntary  gifts  were  made  as  evidences  of  gratitude, 
as  well  as  for  support.    But,  by  authority  of  Matt. 
X.  8,  the  acceptance  of  a  volimtary  gift  for  the  pei^ 
formance  of  a  holy  act  was  expressly  forbidden. 
Nevertheless,  the  desire  of  the  people  to  retain  the 
good-will  of  the  clergy  and   prove  their   own   ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  latter,  on  the  other,  led  not  only  to  offensive 
practise  among  the  ordinary  clei^,  but  even  the 
bishops  came  to  accept  gifts  for  such  transactions 
as  ordination,  dedication  of  churches,  and  confirma- 
tion.   Again  and  again  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  forbid  the  practise,  excepting,  however, 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  (I  Cor. 
ix.  11-14;    Matt.  x.  10),  if  not  given  specifically  for 
services  performed.     This   standpoint  appears  in 
the  ecclesiastical  enactments  of  the  twelfth  centiuy. 
Meanwhile  an  influence  among  the  lower  churches 
and  clergy  operated  to  restrict  the  right  of  stole 
fees.     This  was  the  Germanic  system  of  private 
temples.     In  the  north,  even  in  pagan  times,  the 
earl  or  private  owner  imposed  upon  those  who  fre- 
quented his  temple  a  toll  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  and  the  support  of  his  priest,  as  well  as  fees 
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for  specific  services.  The  west  and  south  Germans 
brought  this  custom  with  the  system  of  private 
temples  into  the  Church,  and  now  the  latter  had  to 
encounter  as  a  system  what  before  appeared  only 
as  more  or  less  scattered  abuses.  The  Church  was 
a  private  enterprise  of  the  landlord,  who  was  not 
content  with  volimtaiy  offerings  and  gifts,  but  de- 
manded a  fixed  price  for  every  important  service 
by  the  priest,  who  was  his  private  ofiicial.  Natur- 
ally, this  was  extended  to  include  baptism,  marriage, 
penance,  and  unction;  and,  in  combination  with  the 
other  Germanic  principle  recognizing  not  free  serv- 
ices but  only  those  recompensed  as  efficacious,  the 
Gfystem  soon  extended  to  the  churches  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  became  imiversal.  The  stole 
fees  were  regarded  as  legal  appurtenances  of  the 
churches,  and  were  included  in  sales  and  investi- 
tures. In  spite  of  earnest  protest  by  legislation 
and  through  its  representatives,  the  Church  was 
not  able  to  restrict  this  barter  of  religious  offices, 
entrenched  as  it  was  behind  the  power  and  self-in- 
terest of  the  landlord  and  the  legal  order.  In  the 
end,  when  the  danger  of  lay  domination  was,  in 
principle  at  least,  removed  by  the  substitution  of 
the  right  of  Patronage  (q.v.),  the  Church  was  not 
unwilling  to  assume  this  system  of  fees  as  resting 
upon  custom,  not  without,  inside  of  certain  limits, 
a  commending  acquiescence  in  its  origin.  This  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  act  on  Simony  (q.v.) 
of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  under  Innocent  III. 
in  1215.  Extortion  for  spiritual  official  services 
was  forbidden,  but  where  the  payment  of  fees  was 
according  to  established  custom  it  was  commended 
and  sustained.  To  make  this  consistent  with  the 
prohibition  of  simony,  such  payments  were  not  to 
be  understood  as  specific  recompense  for  the  serv- 
ices, but  simply  as  a  tribute  rendered  in  view  of  the 
obligation  of  clerical  support  and  the  recognition  of 
parochial  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  imderstood  that 
the  clergy  were  not  to  regard  such  fees  as  per  con- 
tract, nor  to  direct  their  ministry  accordingly;  and 
for  the  poor  the  necessary  services  were  to  be  gratis. 
In  foUoT^iing  times  the  acceptance  of  such  contribu- 
tions was  made  legitimate  and  it  was  only  a  step 
to  sanctioning  the  right  of  the  clerical  to  demand 
compensation,  and  also  the  legal  obligation  on  his 
part  to  render  the  service.  To  this  day  the  right 
to  stole  fees  within  "  laudable  custom  "  has  retained 
the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  Evangelical  church,  some  of  the  older  reg- 
ulations either  wholly  or  partly  abolished  the  stole- 
fees;    as,  for  instance,  for  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion.    Generally,  they  have  been  permitted  and 
remained  customary  in  the  Evangel- 
History  in  ical  church.     Where,  as  in    electoral 
the  Evan-  Saxony,  demand  of  them  was  forbid- 
gelical      den  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Church,    communion  excepted,  the  practise  of 
payments   as   free-will   offerings   per- 
sisted with  reference  to  baptism  and  confession. 
Under  the  new  r^me  of  state  government  from  the 
sixteenth  century  the  states  have  assumed  the  con- 
trol of,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  spiritual 
authorities,  regulated,    the   system   of   stole  fees. 
This  standpoint  has  not    been   universally  main- 
tained,  however,   since  the  authorization  of  the 


autonomy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1848. 
In  fact,  the  right  of  the  respective  churches  to  fix 
and  regulate  fees  for  ecclesiastical  transactions  is 
inalienable;  yet  obligations  involved  are  imposed 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  State  for  the  enforcement 
of  whi«h  the  State  must  lend  its  arm.  Hence,  the 
matter  may  not  be  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  the  State  is  also  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  a  normative  cooperation.  This  rule  prevails, 
for  example,  in  Prussia;  in  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  alterations  in  the  regulations  are  reserved  by 
the  State  after  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops.  A 
state  concurrence  takes  place  where  the  Evangelical 
church  possesses  organized  government  and  by  the 
adaptation  of  presbyterial  and  s3modal  elements 
maintAins  a  certain  independence,  and  where  the 
regulation  of  stole  fees  therefore  devolves  on  the 
church  boards  in  common  with  the  parish  organs.  In 
principle,  the  obligation  of  paying  stole  fees  pertains 
only  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  which  members  alone  are  in  a  position 
to  require  the  services.  This  is  the  present  conce|>- 
tion.  But  formerly,  before  the  parity  of  the  churches 
was  established,  the  members  of  the  merely  toler- 
ated bodies  were  forced  to  pay  the  fees  to  the  pas- 
tor of  the  prevailing  church,  even  where  they  were 
performed  by  pastors  of  their  own  confession. 

Voices  have  been  raised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  abolition  of  stole  fees,  namely,  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  spontaneously  in  the 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
Efforts  at  though  in  vain  against  the  practical 
Abolition,    difficulties  involved.     More  earnestly 

was  the  practise  felt  to  be  improper 
in  the  Evangelical  church  (beginning  with  Spener) 
and  its  abolition  was  demanded.  Until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century  this  demand  was  met 
only  in  isolated  instances.  In  1818  Nassau,  1849 
Oldenburg,  and  1871  Brunswick  abolished  the  fees 
in  lieu  of  recompense  from  church  fimds  or  other 
soimses.  The  introduction  of  the  civil  register  and 
civil  marriage  by  imperial  statute  (1875)  provided 
for  an  indemnification  of  the  clei^gy,  and  occasioned 
in  a  number  of  states  the  abolition  of  stole  fees  for 
baptisms,  wedding  ceremonies,  and  publishing  of 
the  bans,  either  in  all  churches  or  the  Evangelical 
alone.  Universal  abolition  was  consummated  in 
Prussia  in  1890-1900.  In  Baden  the  redemption 
of  the  stole  fees  is  assigned  to  the  churches;  else- 
where it  is  effected  by  state  provisions.  In  Prussia 
the  churches  are  reenforced,  if  the  redemption  taxes 
make  an  increase  in  the  total  expenses,  by  a  state- 
church  fimd. 

While  the  Old  Catholics  did  not  adopt  the  sys- 
tem at  all,  it  is  in  full  sway  in  the  Eastern  Church, 

as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Modem  Church.  Those  entitled  to  stole  fees 
Practise,    in  the  latter  are  the  parish  priest,  a 

clerical  whose  position  is  materially 
the  same,  or  an  assistant,  either  on  formal  assign- 
ment by  the  parish  priest  or  through  special  title. 
Stole  fees  must  be  authorized  by  church  statute  or 
recognized  custom.  They  usually  occur  in  coimeo- 
tion  with  baptisms,  publishing  of  bans,  marriages, 
the  blessing  and  attendance  upon  the  deceased,  and 
the  churching  of  women.    It  is  excluded  in  raqiect 
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to  the  dispensation  of  the  other  sacraments,  as  the 
communion,  extreme  unction,  and  ordination,  and 
frequently,  penance.  In  individual  dioceses  the 
fees  in  connection  with  baptisms,  penance,  and  the 
churching  of  women  are  dispensed  with.  The  amount 
depends  on  the  regulations  or  local  custom.  The 
earlier  practise  of  proportioning  the  tax  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person  is  discontinued,  but  in- 
stead there  is  introduced  a  grading  according  to  the 
means  of  the  applicant,  that  is,  his  civic  assessment. 
The  regulation  of  the  stole-fee  system  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  with  the  advice  of  the 
priests  and  his  assistants.  By  a  decree  of  1896  this 
is  conditioned  by  previous  concurrences  in  provin- 
cial synods  or  bishops'  conventions.  Disputes,  ac- 
cording to  canon  law,  are  subject  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  In  Prussia  the  state  courts,  by  virtue 
of  state  control,  may  hear  and  adjudicate  com- 
plaints. In  Bavaria  the  administrative  boards  and 
administrative  courts  control  disputes  and  enforce 
pa3rments,  and  in  Austria  these,  in  addition,  punish 
exorbitant  charges  by  a  fine  and  enforced  resti- 
tution. From  stole  fees  are  to  be  excepted  the 
stipends  for  masses,  and  fees  for  burial  sites,  pews, 
utensils,  and  candles.  The  legal  administration  of 
stole  fees  according  to  Evangelical  church  law  is 
similar  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  must  not  be 
asked  in  advance,  nor  must  the  rites  be  suspended 
untU  pa3rment  has  been  made,  and  the  necessary 
official  services  must  be  rendered  to  the  poor.  Those 
legally  entitled  are  the  official  pastors,  or,  relatively, 
church  treasuries,  or  those  who  administer  the  pas- 
toral income.  Tlie  whole  amoimt  is  regulated  by 
the  church  order  or  canonical  precept  with  allow- 
ance for  local  observances.  The  levy  and  approval 
of  the  taxes  belongs  to  the  church  governing  boards. 
With  the  introduction  of  presbyterial  and  synodal 
provisions  the  initiative  to  alteration  devolves  upon 
the  congregational  organs.  (U.  Stuts.) 

Bdiuoobapht:  H.  M.  Q.  Qrdlmann*  Kune  OsaehichU  dmr 
SiolgebikKren,  Qdttincen.  1786;  F.  F.  Fertsch.  D<u  Beieht- 
odd  tfi  der  proUttantischen  Kirehe,  Giessen,  1830;  J.  A.  H. 
Tittmaim,  Ueber  die  Pixierung  der  Stolod>Uhrent  Leipsio, 
1831;  P.  Baldauf,  Die  .  .  .  StoloebUhren  in  den  Otter- 
reiehiacKen  Provinsen,  Gras,  1836;  E.  L.  Hacen,  Die 
pfarramiiiehen  Beaoldungen,  Neustadt,  1844;  F.  Kolde- 
wey,  Dae  Alter  der  St<^ebiihren  in  der  evang.-lutheriechen 
KireKe  dee  Hertootume  BraunachweiOt  Brunswick,  1871; 
R.  D.  Urlin,  Leo€U  Guide  to  the  Clergy,  London,  1881; 
H.  W.  Grippe,  The  Law  Relating  to  the  Church  and  Clergy, 
ed.  C.  A.  Grippe,  London,  1886;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Book  of 
Church  Law,  Revieed  by  Sir  W.  O.  F,  PhUlimore,  London, 
1888;  G.  Bossert,  Die  StolgebUhrenfrage  in  der  evangelieehen 
Landeekirehe  WUrUemberga,  Stuttgart,  1801;  A.  Luohain, 
Manual  dee  inetitutione  framcaieee,  piriode  dee  Capitiene 
direeU,  pp.  350-361,  Paris,  1892;  L.  B«nario,  Die  Stol- 
gAiihren  nach  bayeriechem  Staatekirchenrecht,  Munich, 
1894;  v.  Karl,  OrundMUgedee  bayeriechrn  Stolrechiee,  WQn- 
buig,  1894;  U.  Stuts,  Die  Eigenkirche  ale  Element  dee 
mittdaUerlieh-germaniechen  Kirchenreehte,  p.  27,  Berlin, 
1895;  idem,  Oeeehiehte  dee  kirchiiehen  Benefieialweeone, 
L  1,  pp.  93,  272,  ib.  1896;  J.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lee 
Paroieeee  ruralee  du  iv.  au  xi.  eiMe,  Paris,  1900;  C. 
Meurer,  Bayerieehee  Kirchenvermdgensrecht,  ii.  299  sqq., 
Stuttgart,  1901;  B.  Kaltner,  Die  neue  Stolordnung  fUr 
doe  Herwogtwn  SaUburg,  BrOnn,  1904;  G.  LQttgert,  Evan- 
geliechee  Kirehenrecht  in  Rheinland  tmd  Weetfalen,  pp.  663 
sqq.,  GQtenloh,  1906;  Milasch-Pessi^,  Dae  Kirehenrecht 
der  morgrnlAndieehen  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  pp.  546-647,  Moetar, 
1906;  A.  Freisen,  Der  .  .  .  Pfamwang  und  eeine  Aufhe- 
bung  in  Oeaterreich  und  den  deutachen  Bundeaalaaten,  Pader- 
bom,  1906;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  273,  717,  Iv.  21,  48. 


STOUE  of  MKSHA.    See  Moabite  Stone. 

STONS,  BARTON  WARREN:  Disciple  of  Christ; 
b.  near  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  Dec.  24,  1772;  d.  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Nov.  9,  1844.  He  graduated  from 
the  academy  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  in  1793;  taught  in 
Washington,  Ga.,  and  studied  theology,  then  en- 
tered the  Presbyterian  ministry  as  a  licentiate  in 
1796,  being  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Caneridge  and  Concord,  Ky.,  1798;  in  1801  he  was 
led  to  renounce  Calvinism,  and  with  four  other 
clergymen  formed  the  Springfield  Presbytery  in 
1803,  though  this  was  dissolved  in  1804  and  formed 
into  the  Christian  Church  (see  Chbistians,  2);  he 
then  turned  for  a  time  to  farming  and  teaching, 
meanwhile  preaching  and  founding  churches  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  in  1826  he  was 
editor  of  The  Christian  Messenger;  in  1832  he  as- 
sisted in  a  union  of  the  churches  known  after  him  as 
"Stoneite"  with  the  '' Campbellite "  churches  in 
Kentucky  (see  DisaPLES  of  Christ,  §  1) ;  after  re- 
moving to  Jacksonville,  lU.,  in  1834,  he  continued 
to  labor  for  the  denomination  until  his  death,  both 
by  preaching  and  editing.  He  wrote  Letters  on  the 
Atonement  (1805);  Address  to  the  Christian  Churches 
(1805);  and  Letters  to  Dr,  James  Blythe  (1822). 

Bduoqbafht:  B.  B.  lyier,  in  American  Church  Hietory 
Seriea,  zii.  11.  13.  20,  22,  31.  32.  New  York.  1804,  and  in 
general  the  woria  on  the  early  hietozy  of  the  denominap* 
tiona  with  which  he  was  connected. 

STONE,  DARWELL:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Rosset,  Denbighshire  (19  m.  s.  of  Liverpool),  Sept. 
15,  1859.  He  received  his  education  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1882;  M.A..  1885;  B.D., 
1909;  D.D.,  1909);  was  made  deacon  in  1883  and 
priest  in  1885;  was  curate  of  Ashbourne,  Derby- 
shire, 1883-84;  vice-principal  of  Dorchester  Mis- 
sionary College,  1885-88,  and  principal,  1888-1903; 
librarian  of  Pusey  Memorial  Library,  Oxford,  1903- 
1909,  and  principal  of  the  same  since  1909.  He 
"  accepts  theiprinciples  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  a  student  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  and  criticism."  He  has  pub- 
lished: Holy  Baptism  (London,  1899;  4th  ed.,  1905) ; 
Oudines  of  Christian  Dogma  (1900;  4th  ed.,  1908); 
Christ  and  Human  Life  (1901);  Meditations  for  Use 
in  Retreat  (1902);  The  Church  of  England,  An  Ap- 
peal to  Facts  and  Principles  (1903;  in  collaboration 
with  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt) ;  The  Invocation  of  Saints 
(1903);  The  Discipline  of  Faith  (1904);  The  Holy 
Communion  (1904);  The  Christian  Church  (1905); 
and  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(2  vols.,  1909). 

STONING,  HEBREW  USE  OF:  The  employment 
of  stones  as  a  weapon  of  offense  is  common  to  vari- 
ous stages  of  civilisation.  Cases  may  be  cited  from 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Greeks  (Iliads  iii.  57;  iEschy- 
lus,  Agememnonf  1608)  or  from  their  historical 
period  (Thucydides,  v.  60;  Pausanius,  VIII.,  v.  8), 
while  the  Roman  mobs  were  not  averse  to  the  use 
of  stones  as  weapons  (Cicero,  Pro  domo,  v.;  Quinti- 
Han,  DedamcUio,  XII.,  xii.).  It  was  a  custom  also 
to  throw  stones  toward  the  grave  of  a  hated  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  in  Persia 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  reputed  to  have  met  his 
death  by  stoning  (II  Mace.  i.  16),  and  that  in  Israel 
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also  stones  were  thus  used  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  I  Sam. 
6;  Matt.  xxi.  35,  and  many  other  places).  The  ques- 
tion is  interesting — what  is  the  source  of  stoning 
as  a  punishment  imposed  by  the  governing  body? 
The  practise  of  stoning  by  official  direction  is  wider 
than  has  been  supposed.  While  this  does  not  appear 
in  the  code  of  Hanmiurabi  (see  Hammurabi  and 
HIS  Code),  Arabs  are  known  to  throw  stones  at  the 
grave  of  a  transgressor  and  at  the  place  where  a 
shameful  deed  has  been  committed;  this  method 
of  execution  was  employed  by  Persians,  Macedo- 
nians (Curtius,  De  rebus  gestis  Alexandrif  VI.,  xi. 
38),  and  Spaniards.  The  scholiast  on  Euripides, 
Orestes,  432,  makes  the  death  of  Palamedes  occur 
by  stoning,  and  many  other  cases  are  reported  (cf . 
O.  Crusius,  Beiirage,  p.  20,  Leipsic,  1886).  There 
needs  no  special  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  means 
of  punishment — that  it  involves  a  certain  rough- 
ness or  low  state  of  culture  is  not  true.  Thus  Israel 
revealed  in  its  earliest  code  of  laws  in  several  re- 
spects a  nobler  sense  of  hiunaneness  than  the  code 
of  Hammurabi,  as  is  proved  by  its  prescriptions  re- 
garding the  care  of  animals  (Ex.  xx.  10)  and  the 
treatment  of  slaves  and  the  poor  (Ex.  xxi.  2,  20,  26, 
etc.).  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  custom 
of  stoning  among  the  Hebrews.  The  first  was  a 
notable  and  lively  ethical  consciousness  which  was 
evident  throughout  Jewish  history  with  a  certain 
earnestness  in  punishment  of  certain  kinds  of 
breaches  of  law.  There  was  also  apparent  a  definite 
effort  to  bring  the  liveliest  realization  to  the  lai^st 
number  of  people  possible  of  the  heinousness  of  cer> 
tain  transgressions  by  making  part  of  the  people 
executors  of  justice.  Benzinger  sees  also  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  so  many  an  effort  to  release  themselves 
from  guilt. 

This  punishment  was  decreed  among  the  He- 
brews, according  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  cases 
where  the  vitality  of  the  nation  was  assailed,  i.e., 
when  its  religious  consciousness  was  offended;  as 
when  true  prophecy  was  imitated  by  false  prophecy 
(Deut.  xiii.  6-11)  or  by  soothsaying  and  sorcery 
(Lev.  XX.  27),  when  Yahweh's  oneness  was  assaulted 
by  the  practise  of  idolatry  (Deut.  xvii.  2  sqq.),  when 
Yahweh's  sanctuary  was  invaded  by  incompetent 
persons  (Ex.  xix.  12),  in  cases  of  blasphemy  (I  Kings 
xxi.  10),  or  desecration  of  the  sabbath  (Num.  xv. 
32-35),  or  when  the  ban  was  broken  (Josh.  vii.  25). 
In  Hammurabi's  code  stealing  from  the  temple  was 
the  one  capital  crime  in  this  category.  In  addition 
to  these  religious  offenses,  the  worst  sins  against 
morality  were  punished  by  stoning,  such  as  extreme 
filial  impiety  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  cursing  of  parents 
(licv.  XX.  9),  breach  of  betrothal  vows  (Deut.  xxii. 
20-24),  adultery  (T.ev.  xx.  10;  cf.  Ezek.  xv'i.  40, 
xxiii.  47),  incest  (Lev.  xx.  11,  12,  14),  pederasty 
(IjCV.  XX.  13),  and  unnatural  crime  (Lev.  xx.  15,  16). 
The  one  case,  of  adultery,  in  which  the  law  does  not 
explicitly  threaten  stoning,  while  Ezekiel  (ut  sup.) 
shows  that  to  be  the  method  of  punishment,  sug- 
gests that  other  transgressions  were  also  visited  with 
stoning.  Legal  execution  with  the  sword  occurred, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  when  sentence  was 
bv  the  king  and  execution  was  by  the  military' 
(II  Sam.  i.  15;  I  Kings  ii.  25;  II  Kings  x.  25).  In 
the  New  Testament  stoning  is  the  punishment  for 


blasphemy  (Acts  vi.  13,  vii.  58)  and  for  adultery 
(Jolm  viii.  5).  The  Miahnah  (Sanhedrin,  vii.  4) 
regards  as  pimishable  by  stoning  the  offenses 
enumerated  above,  which  either  by  express  direc- 
tion or  by  assured  deduction  were  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment so  indicated;  but  Sanhedrin  xi.  1  indicates  for 
adultery  death  by  strangling,  and  in  general  the 
Talmud  divides  capital  penalties  according  as  they 
are  executed  by  stoning,  burning,  the  sword,  or 
strangling. 

Respecting  the  carrying-out  of  the  sentence  the 
Bible  directs  that  it  be  done  outside  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  conmiunity  (Lev.  xxi  v.  14;  I  Kings 
xxi.  13;  Acts  vii.  58),  and  that  the  witnesses  cast 
the  first  stone,  to  the  end  that  witness-bearing  be 
done  with  greater  circumspection  (Deut.  xiii.  10, 
xvii.  7;  John  viii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58-59).  The  Tahnud 
gives  the  following  directions  (Sanhedrin,  vi.):  As 
soon  as  judgment  is  pronoimced,  the  condemned  is 
to  be  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  court  of  judgment;  one  person 
remains  at  the  entrance  of  Uie  court-house  with  a 
laiige  cloth  in  his  hand,  while  another,  on  horseback, 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  away,  yet  within  sight 
of  the  first;  in  case  some  one  affinns  that  he  has 
testimony  for  the  condenmed,  the  signal  is  given 
with  the  cloth,  and  the  horseman  rides  at  once  to 
suspend  execution;  the  condemned  is  brought  back, 
and  this  may  be  done  four  or  five  times.  Similarly 
execution  may  be  suspended  if  the  accused  alleges 
that  he  has  something  vital  to  offer.  In  case  he  pro- 
duces what  is  found  essential,  he  goes  free;  other- 
wise he  is  led  forth,  while  some  one  precedes  him 
announcing:  Such  a  one,  son  of  so  and  so,  is  led 
forth  to  be  stoned  for  such  an  offense;  so  and  so  are 
the  witnesses;  whoever  has  anjrthing  to  produce  in 
his  favor,  let  him  produce  it.  When  the  condemned 
is  distant  four  ells  from  the  place  of  execution,  he 
is  stripped  almost  nude.  The  place  of  stoning  is  the 
height  of  two  men.  One  of  the  witnesses  casts  a 
stone,  and  if  this  does  not  kill  the  man,  then  an- 
other, and  then,  if  death  has  not  ensued,  the  peo- 
ple take  up  the  task.  Those  so  executed  are  after- 
ward hanged  (Rabbi  Eliezer) ;  others  say  that  only 
blasphemers  and  idolaters  are  hanged;  Eliezer  di- 
rects that  men  and  women  both  be  hanged,  other 
authorities,  only  men.  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  in 
the  tract  Sanhedrin  gives  the  directions  on  folios 
23-24,  the  Babylonian  Gemara  on  folios  42-49. 
The  latter  affinns  (folio  43a)  that  with  reference 
to  Prov.  xxxi.  6  before  the  stoning  noble  women 
gave  to  the  condemned  wine  with  frankincense  in 
it  to  produce  stupefaction.  (E.  K6nig.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  practise  among  non-Israelitic  peo- 
plee  consult:  W.  Wachsmuth,  HeUeniache  AUeriumakvnda, 
vol.  ii..  part  1,  BeUage  3,  Halle,  1829;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Griechiiche  PrivataUertUmer,  ed.  K.  B.  Stark,  73,  6.  Hei- 
delberg, 1870;  Pauly,  ReaUncyklopAdie  der  klauiachen 
AUertumsipiaaeruchaft,  ed.  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Stuttgart,  1870; 
F.  Justi,  Geachichte  des  alten  Peraiens,  p.  62,  Berlin,  1879; 
Haberland.  in  Zeitachrift  far  V dlkerpaychologie,  xii  (1880), 
289-309.  For  the  practise  among  the  Hebrews  much  of 
the  literature  \mder  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil,  and  Criminal^ 
is  pertinent,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  that  under 
Hammurabi  and  his  Code.  Consult  further:  F.  S.  Bing, 
De  lapidatione  HebrcBorum,  Frankfort,  1716;  G.  B.  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  judiciia  poeniaque  capitalibua  in  Scriptura  aaera 
oommemoraiia,  Halle,  1749;  H.  B.  Fassel,  D<u  moaaiaek- 
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rdbbiniscKe  Strafyeselz  vnd  Urafrechtliehe  OeriehU-Ver' 
fahren^  Groas-Kanixsa,  1870;  P.  B.  Benny,  Criminal  Code 
of  the  J  ewe  according  to  the  Talmud  Maeeecheth  Sunhedrint 
London,  1880;  S.  Mendelsohn,  The  Criminal  Jtariaprudence 
of  the  Ancient  HebrewSf  Baltimore,  1891;  S.  Mandl,  Der 
Bonn,  pp.  22-23,  BrOnn,  1898;  R.  Hinel,  Die  Strafe  der 
Steiniffuno,  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
Academy,  Philosophical-historical  class,  zzvii.  7  (1909); 
Bensinser,  Archdologie,  p.  277;  DB,  i.  527;  EB,  iii.  2722; 
JEt  iii.  554-558;  and  the  commentaries  on  the  passages 
cited  in  the  text. 

STORCHy  ITIKOLAnS.    See  Zwickau  Prophets. 

STORR,  60TTL0B  CHRISTIAN:  See  TCbinqen 
School,  The  Older. 

STORRS,  RICHARD  SALTER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1821;  d.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1900.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  (1763-1819)  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Salter  Storrs  (1787-1873)  who  was  for  sixty- 
three  years  the  eminent  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Braintree,  Mass.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Monson  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1839.  After  two  years  spent 
partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate  in  Boston,  he  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  immediately  called 
to  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  but  after  a  year  of  service  there  he  ac- 
cepted an  urgent  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  had  been  organized  two  years  before.  He 
was  installed  Nov.  19,  1846.  In  spite  of  numerous 
calls  to  important  churches  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere,  he  remained  in  this  position  till  his 
death,  performing  all  its  duties  until  1899,  when  he 
was  made  pastor  emeritus.  In  1896  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  installation  was  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  church  but  by  various  organizations 
throughout  the  city  and  by  a  notable  meeting  of 
citizens  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  great  eloquence  and  power,  an  orator  who  was 
much  in  demand  on  important  occasions,  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  church,  an  eminent  and  influ- 
ential citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  The 
Independent  and  one  of  its  editors,  1848-61;  was 
for  several  years  prominent  as  a  lyceum  lecturer; 
was  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  1887-98,  a  critical 
period  in  its  history;  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Amherst  College  and  of  various  benevolent  and 
missionary  societies;  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  and  an  incorporator  and  officer  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ren- 
dering important  services  to  both  these  institutions, 
besides  serving  for  a  time  as  park  commissioner  and 
as  commissioner  of  the  civil  service;  and  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  when  the  statue  of  Lincoln  was 
imveiled,  when  the  city  of  New  York  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July 
4,  1876,  when  the  first  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened 
to  the  public,  at  the  semi-millennial  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  John  Wyclif  in  1880,  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  Two  of  his  most  remarkable  orations, 
delivered  several  times  in  1875  and  1876,  on  *'  The 


Ottoman  and  the  Muscovite  "  were  spoken  without 
notes  and  were  never  printed;  several  others  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death  in  a  volume 
entitled  Orations  and  Addresses  (Boston,  1901).  In 
addition  to  these  and  to  numerous  occasional  dis- 
courses his  most  important  publications  are:  The 
ConstUtUion  of  the  Human  Soul  (New  York  1857); 
Preaching  without  Notes  (1875);  The  Divine  Origin 
of  Christianity  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects 
(1884);  Bernard  of  Clairvaux(l88S);  and  Addresses 
on  Foreign  Missions  (1899).  E.  B.  Coe. 

Bibuoorapht:    E.  A.  Park,  Richard  S.  Storre:    Memorial 
AddresM,  New  York,  1900. 

STORY-BIBLES.    See  Bibles,  Hiotorical. 

STORY,  ROBERT  HERBERT:  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Roseneath  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow), 
Dunbartonshire,  Jan.  28,  1835;  d.  at  Glasgow  Jan. 
13,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Edinbui^h  (M.A.,  1853)  and  Heidelbei^  (1853), 
and  received  his  theological  training  at  Edinburgh 
(1853-^56)  and  St.  Andrews  (1856-57).  He  was 
minister  at  Roseneath  (1860-87);  professor  of 
church  history  in  Glasgow  University  (1887-98); 
from  1898  until  his  death  he  was  principal  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  In  theology  he  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  school.  Besides  editing  the 
Scot  Magazine,  he  wrote  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Rob" 
ert  Story  (Cambridge,  1862);  Christ  the  Consoler 
(Edinburgh,  1865);  Life  and  Remains  of  Robert 
Lee  (2  vols.,  London,  1870);  William  Carstares:  a 
Character  and  Career  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
(1874);  Creed  and  Conduct  (Glasgow,  1878);  and 
The  Apostolic  Ministry  in  the  Scottish  Church  (Lon- 
don, 1897).  He  likewise  edited  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  Past  and  Present  (5  vols.,  London,  1890-91). 
Biblxoorapht:    Memoir  of  R.  H.  Story,  by  hie  Daughtere, 

Olaagow.  1909. 

STOSCH,  JOHAHN  ERNST  6E0RG:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bautzen  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden) 
Sept.  2,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic  and  Erlangen  (1871-74);  became 
curate  in  Ispringen,  1874;  pastor  in  Rosenthal,  near 
Konigstein,  1877,  and  at  Helmst^t,  1880;  mis- 
sionary in  India,  1888;  pastor  in  Berlin  (1892)  and 
privat-docent  for  the  science  of  missions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1902;  in  1907  he  became  pastor 
primarius  at  Neuwedell  (Neumark).  He  has  writ- 
ten: Brief e  Hber  die  Offenbarung  St.  Johannis  (1892) ; 
Sankt  Paulus  der  Apostd  (Leipsic,  1894) ;  Die  A  ugen- 
zeugen  des  Lebens  Jesu  (Gutersloh,  1895) ;  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Studien  (6  vols.,  1896-1903;  Eng.  transl. 
of  the  first  vol.,  LHe  Entstehung  der  Genesis,  1896, 
under  the  title  "  The  Origin  of  Genesis,"  London, 
1897) ;  Imfemen  Indien,  Eindrucke  und  Erfahrungen 
im  Dienst  der  lutherischen  Mission  unter  den  Tamu- 
len  (Berlin,  1896);  Der  pastoralrtheologischer  Ertrag 
der  Bergpredigt  (1898) ;  Zeitgedanken  Ober  die  heilige 
Taufe  (1902) ;  Das  Heidentum  als  rdigidses  Problem 
(1903);  Far  heilige  Outer,  Aphorismen  zur  geschichl- 
lichen  Rechtferiigung  des  alten  Testaments  (Stuttgart, 
1905);  Der  inner e  Gang  der  Missionsgeschichte  in 
Grundlinien  (Gotersloh,  1905);  Die  Prophetic  Israda 
in  religionsgeschichtlicher  WUrdigung  (1907);  Die 
apostolischen  Sendschreiben  nach  ihren  Qedanher^ 
gdngen  (3  vols.,  1908-10). 
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STOUGHTON,  JOHK:  Congregationalist;  b. 
in  Norwich,  England,  Nov.  18,  1807;  d.  at  Elaling 
(8  m.  w.  of  Charing  Cross),  London,  Oct.  24,  1897. 
He  studied  at  the  Norwich  grammai^school;  was 
engaged  in  law  till  1828,  when  he  entered  High- 
bury College,  Islington;  was  pastor  at  Windsor 
1833-43,  and  at  Kensington  1843-74;  professor  of 
historical  theology  and  homiletics  in  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  1872-84;  and  Congrega- 
tional Union  lecturer  1855.  He  edited  The  Evanr 
gdical  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  was  author  of 
the  following  works,  many  of  which  have  passed 
through  several  editions:  Ledurea  on  Tradarian 
Theology  (London,  1843);  Spiritual  Heroes;  or 
Sketches  of  the  PuriUinBf  their  Character  and  Timee 
(1848);  P.  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labours:  a  cenr 
tenary  Memorial  (1851);  Stars  of  the  East:  or  Proph- 
ets and  Apostles  (1854);  Ages  of  Christendom  before 
the  Reformation  (1857;  the  Congregational  Union 
lectures  for  1855) ;  The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  the  Pul- 
pit (1858) ;  Church  and  State  Two  Hundred  Years  ago, 
A  History  of  ecdesiastical  Affairs  in  England  from 
1660-63  (1862);  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
(5  vols.,  1867-74;  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Res- 
toration) ;  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luiher  ,  .  .  With 
.  .  .  Illustrations  (1875);  Our  English  Bible:  its 
Translations  and  Translators  (1878);  The  Progress 
of  Divine  Revelation,  or  the  Unfolding  Purpose  of 
Scripture  (1878);  Religion  in  England  under  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges.  1702-1800  (2  vols.,  1878; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1881);  Worthies  of  Science  (1879); 
An  Introduction  to  Historical  Theology:  Being  a 
Sketch  of  doctrinal  Progress  from  the  Apostolic  Era 
to  the  Reformation  (1880);  William  Wilberforce 
(1880);  Footprints  of  Italian  Reformers  (1881); 
William  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  (1882); 
Congregationalism  in  the  Court  Suburb  (1883);  The 
Spanish  Reformers,  their  Memories  and  Dwelling 
Places  (1883);  Howard  the  Philanthropist  and  his 
Fnends  (1884);  Religion  in  England  from  1800  to 
1850  (1884);  Golden  Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
(1885);  The  Revolution  of  1688  in  Us  Bearings  on 
Protestant  Nonconformity  (1888);  Shades  and  Echoes 
of  Old  London  (1889);  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Primitive  Christendom  (1891;  new  ed.,  with  title 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life,  1895). 

Biblxoorapht:  Besides  the  autobioffraphio  RecoUections  of 
a  Long  Life,  2d  ed.,  London,  1894,  consult  G.  K.  Lewis, 
John  StouofUon,  D.D.  A  Short  Record  of  a  long  Life,  ib. 
1898. 

STOW,  BARON:  Baptist;  b.  at  Croydon,  N.  H., 
June  16,  1801;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbian  College,  George- 
town, D.  C,  1825;  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1827;  of  the  Baldwin 
Place  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  1832,  and  of  the 
Rowe  Street  Church  in  the  same  city,  1848,  retain- 
ing this  connection  till  his  retirement  from  active 
work  in  1867.  He  was  active  and  influential  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Missionary  Union,  and  was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  assisted  in  compiling  the  Psalmist  (Boston,  1849; 
a  hymnal);  and  edited  Daily  Manna  for  Christian 
Pilgrims  (1846;  new  ed.,  London,  1871),  and  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  (1846;  a  volume  of  sermons  on 
missions);   and  \.'as  besides  the  author  of  Memoir 


ofHarriei  Dow  (1832);  Hilary  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion to  India  (1835);  History  of  the  Danish  Mission 
to  the  Coast  of  Coromandd  (1837);  The  Whole  Fam- 
ily in  Heaven  and  Earth  (1845);  Christian  Brother^ 
hood  (1859);  and  First  Things  (1859). 

Bibuooxatht:  J.  C-  Stookbiidfle,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Baron 
Stow,  PioTidenoe,  R.  I.,  1896;  R.  H.  Netle,  The  Paebtr 
and  Preacher:  a  Memorial  of  ...  B,  Slow,  Boston.  1870. 

STOWE,  CALVm  ELLIS:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Natick,  Mass.,  Apr.  26,  1802;  d.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Aug.  22,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  academy 
in  Qorham,  Me.;  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
Ck>llege,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1824,  where  he  was  libra- 
rian and  instructor,  1824-25;  was  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1828;  was 
assistant  teacher  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
Seminaiy,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder, 
1828-30;  started  his  career  as  a  university  preacher, 
1830;  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Gredc  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1831^33;  of 
Biblical  literature.  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1833-50;  of  natural  and  revealed  relig- 
ion, Bowdoin  College,  1850-52;  and  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1852-64.  He 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  in  1837,  investigating  the 
various  systems  of  elementary  instruction,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  embodied  in  his  Report  on  Ele- 
mentary Public  Instruction  in  Europe  (Harrisbui^, 
1838).  His  wife  was  Harriet  Beechc^  Stowe,  author 
of  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.  He  translated  Jahn's  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  (Andover,  1828), 
and  from  the  Latin  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  (1829),  both  with  additions;  and  wrote  In^ 
traduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  (vol.  i.,  Cincinnati,  1835;  vol.  ii.  not  pub- 
lished) ;  and  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible.    Pt.  1.  New  Testament  (Hartford,  1867). 

Bduoobaprt:  lUustrative  matter  will  be  found  in  the  life 
of  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe  by  her  son,  G.  E.  Stowe,  Boe- 
ton,  1899;  The  Life  and  Lettere  of  Harriot  Beecher  Stowe  by 
her  Son  and  Orandeon,  New  York,  1911. 

STO WELL,  HUGH:  Church  of  En^and,  hymnist; 
b.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Dec.  3,  1799;  d.  at 
Pendleton  (3  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester),  England,  Oct 
5,  1865.  He  entered,  in  1819,  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1822;  M.A.,  1826);  became  curate 
of  Shepscombe,  Gloucestershire,  1823,  and  a  few 
months  later  of  Trinity  Church,  Huddersfield,  York- 
shire; in  1828,  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Salford,  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  became  first  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Action  Square,  1831;  honorary  canon  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  1845;  chaplain  to  Lee,  bishop 
of  Manchester,  1851 ;  and  later  rural  dean  of  Eccles. 
He  was  popular  and  effective  as  a  preacher.  He 
edited  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  Suited  to 
the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England  (Manchester, 
1831);  and  wrote  The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with 
other  Poems  (London,  1832);  The  Duty  of  England 
in  Regard  to  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks  (Leeds, 
1840?);  Tradarianism  Tested  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  Church  of  England,  .  .  .  Sermons  (2  vols., 
London,  1845),  and  other  collections  of  sermons; 
and  A  Model  for  Men  of  Business;  or,  Lectures  on 
the  Character  ofNehemiah  (1854) .  He  was  also  noted 
as  the  author  of  the  hynm  "  From  every  stormy 
wind  that  blows,"  and  numerous  others  published 
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^r  Us  no  in  the  12tb  ed.  oF  the  Stieetion  of  Paalms 
md Hymns  (I86i). 

SanoaKxriiT :  Rtv,  J.  B.  Msndoi.  Mrmoirt  o/U*  lii/t  and 
Ulann  of  Rim.  H<^h  SlmrM,  LondoD.  1868;  S.  W.  Duf- 
StlA.  EnWuA  Hvmnt.  pp.  15«-157,  New  York,  1886; 
Mao.  Bgmm/tcet.  pp.  IV96-Q7:   DNB,  Iv.  T. 

See     WjU-atried 


STRACK,    HERHARR    LEBRECHT:      German 

PrateitaDt  theotogiaii:    b.  in  Berlin  Hay  6.   IS48. 

He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 

Dc  (PhD,,  1872;  Th.  Lie,  1877;  Th.D.,  1884),  and, 

ttxa  teaching  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelni  Gymoaaium 

in  Berlin   {1872-T3)  and  working  in  the  Imperial 

Uhnrj  at  Si.   Petersburg  (1873-70),   became  ex- 

bmordinary  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 

of  Beriin  in  1877,  and  honorary  professor  in  1910. 

While  acknowledging  the  full  right  of  critical  inves- 

tigition.  he  ia  "  convinced  that  such  investigation 

can  be  and  ought  to  be  corobine<l  with  revcrenee 

foe  ttie  Holy  Scfipturea  and  earnest  Christian  faith." 

Tfa*t  Christ  died  for  us  and  rose  again  he  regards  as 

RD  inefutAble  fact.    He  haa  made  it  one  of  the  tasica 

at  hii  life  to  promote  Christianity  among  the  Jews 

by  combating  Antisemitism  and  refuting  miarep- 

tvacntalioas  regarding   the   Jews  and    their  ritual 

pnctisee.    Uis  lit«rajy  activity  has  been  extensive. 

Bii  iDore  imftorlAnt  pubUcationa  are,  ProUgomeTia 

trvuaia  V.  T.  Hthmiciini  (Lcipsic,  1873);   Katalog 

dff  Mriiiehfn   BiMhandachri/ten  der  kaiaerlichen 

AJffltHirAen  BiUtothdc  in  St.  Petersburg  (in  collabo- 

nUun  with  A.  Uarkavy,  1875);   Prophetarum  pas- 

iTumim  codex  BabyUmicut  PetropolUanus   (1876). 

wbidi  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Alexander 

n.  of  Ruwia;   Abraham  FirhnniUch  und  teine  Ent- 

diehu^m  (1876);     five  Hishnah  tisetfl:    SprOche 

drYaur  (Carisruhe,  188'2;   3d  ed.,  Leip^e.  1901), 

Vn^nunjstag  (Berlin,  I8S8;  2d  ed.,  Leipeic,  1904), 

GtewttCTut  (Berlin,   18SS;   2d  ed.,  Leipdc,  1909), 

SMoA  (Berlin,   1890),  Sanhedrin-Makkoth  (1910); 

XaUtvng  in  daa  AUe  Testament  (1883;    Bth  ed.. 

Vunich,  1906):   EinUitung  in  den  Talmud  (Leipsic, 

US7;   Sth  ed.,   1911);    Dot  Blut  im  Glauben  und 

lU^lauten  <ifr  ^(^rucUeif  (Munich,  1891 ;   Sth  ed„ 

WD);   Ontimatik  dt»  Biblisch-AraniaiKhen  (Leip- 

*,  1885;   4th  ed..  1905);   Die  SprHche  Jesu»,  dta 

&tBH  Sintht  (1903);    Am  We»m  da  Judenhimx 

(tCOS);   and  Je»it»,  die  H&retiker  und  die  Christen 

wk im  atte»ten  judiachen  Angaben  (1910).    In  col- 

Uantioa  with  O.  Zfickler  he  edited  the  Kurzge- 

jvvr  Kommentar  lu  den  heUigen  Schri/len  (Munich, 

IBS  iqq.).  to  which  he  has  contributed  the  com- 

mtuiM  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 

WPmverbs.     He  also  edit*  the  Nathanael;  Zcilr 

»*Vl  f^  die  Arbeit   der  evangeliichen  Kircke  an 

'mri  (Berlin.  1835  sqq.),  the  Jahrbiick  der  evangel- 

i*^  Judenmittion  (Leipeie,   1906  sqq.),  and  the 

H'liatJanB  of  the  Institutum  Judaicum,  a  Jewish 

""iaanry  society  in  Berlin. 

STRANGE,    ROBERT:      Protestant    Episcopal 

Miopof  East  CaroUna;   b,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

'*'.  6,  I8ri7.     He  was  gmduafiHl  from  the  Univer- 

Wj  0*  North  Carolina  in  1879,  and  from  Berkeley 

Dinulf  School.  Middletown.  Conn  ,  in   1833.     He 

**)  ordered  deiacoo  in  1884  and  ordained  to  the 


priesthood  in  1885.  He  was  a  missionary  to  tie 
negroes  of  southern  Virginia  during  his  diaconate. 
and  was  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (1885-87),  St.  James', 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  (1887-1900),  and  St.  Paul's, 
Richmond,  Va.  (1900-04).  In  1904  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop-cimdjuUir  of  East  Carolina,  and  in 
1905,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Alfred  A.  WaMon.  suiv- 
ceeded  him  in  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese. 

STRANGER:  The  translation  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Hebrew  ger,  "  a  wanderer,  traveler," 
and  especially  "an  alien  living  in  a  foreign  land." 
Originally  all  individual  rights  were  based  upon  the 
blood- relationship  which,  according  to  the  old  Sem- 
itic view,  bound  the  members  of  the  tribe  together 
(see  CoMPiRATivB  Rblioion,  VI.,  1,  b).  A  rela- 
tionship corresponding  to  that  of  consanguinity 
could,  however,  be  brought  about  artifii^ially.  and  in 
this  way  aliens  were  often  taken  into  the  tribe. 
There  was  also  the  relationship  corresponding  t^i 
protectorship  or  guardianship;  the  fugitive  or  out- 
law could  place  himself  under  the  care  of  a  family, 
and  in  this  way  acquire  a  degree  of  citizenship. 
Otherwise,  the  alien,  merely  passing  through  or  re- 
siding temporarily  in  the  territory  of  a  tribo,  en- 
joyed no  rights  except  the  hospitality  usually  ac- 
corded to  strangers.  This,  however,  is  held  sacred 
in  the  orient,  and  as  a  guest  the  stranger  is  safe  in 
the  tent  even  of  his  enemy.  Accordingly,  in  Israel 
there  was  always  a  distinction  made  between  the 
ger.  the  stranger  who  was  under  the  protection  of 
some  faniily,  and  the  nokhri,  who  was  an  alien  and 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  tribe  and  could  claim 
no  legal  rights  (Gen.  icxxi.  15;  Job  xix.  15);  and 
even  the  humane  laws  in  Deuteronomy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  and  needy  leave  the  alien  out  of 
account  (Deut.  xv.  3,  xxiii.  20).  The  ger,  on  the 
other  hand,  enjoyed  legal  protection  in  a  compara- 
tively high  degree.  He  had  the  right  of  eonniibium 
(see  Family  and  MAmuAOE  Relationb,  Hebrew); 
and  the  children  of  such  a  union  were  Israelites 
(I  (Tbron.  ii.  17).  The  ger,  unless  he  was  a,  Canaan- 
itc,  had  not  the  right  of  hereditary  possession  in 
real  estate  (Isa.  xxii.  16;  Esek,  xlvii.  22).  Impar- 
tial treatment  before  the  courts  had  been  assured 
to  him  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Elx.  xxii.  21, 
xxiii.  9). 

Deuteronomy  deprived  the  ger  of  the  right  of 
marriage  (Deut.  vii.  1  sqq.,  xxiii.  4);  but  it  repeated 
the  conunand  to  treat  him  humanely,  to  allow  him 
to  Uke  part  in  festivities  (Deut.  x.  18.  xiv.  29.  xxiv. 
14  sqq.),  and  to  grant  him  justice  before  the  courts 
(Deut.  xxiv.  17,  xivii.  19).  He  is  put  on  a  level 
with  Levites,  widows,  and  orphans,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  object  of  love,  of  which  as  a  stranger 
he  is  doubly  in  need.  But  all  this  is  made  a  matter 
of  compassion,  not  of  law;  and  the  ger's  legal  status 
was  inferior.  This  was  true  of  the  rwkhri  in  a  still 
higherdegree(Deut.  xiv.  21).  The  grr  bad  to  adopt, 
in  a  way,  the  religion  of  his  protector;  but  anciently 
very  little  was  required  in  this  respect,  and  he  might 
retain  his  sacra  (Deut,  v.  14,  xvi.  11  sqq.;cf.  1  Kings 
ii.  7-8;  Deut.  xiv.  21). 

In  the  matter  of  religion,  the  Pricst-«ode  was 
more  exacting,  in  order  that  there  might  b6  no  sin 
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among  the  people  of  Israel.  The  ger  was  required 
to  avoid  :}verythiDg  that  was  unclean  for  Israelites 
(Lev.  xvii.  8  sqq.,  zviii.  26,  xx.  2;  Num.  xix.  10 
sqq.),  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  fast  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  zvi.  29),  to  avoid  leavened 
bread  at  the  Passover,  and  not  to  profane  the  name 
of  Yahweh  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  Further,  he  was  as  re- 
sponsible for  any  violations  of  the  Law  as  were 
the  Israelites  (Num.  zv.  14  sqq.)-  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  given  equal  rights  before  the  courts 
instead  of  the  bare  right  to  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  judge  (Lev.  xziv.  22;  Num.  xzzv.  15). 
By  submitting  to  circumcision  the  ger  became  a  full 
citizen  (Gen.  zxxiv.  15;  Ex.  xii.  48;  Num.  ix.  14). 
Otherwise  he  might  not  keep  an  Israelite  as  a  slave, 
but  had  to  treat  a  servant  as  a  free  wage-earner 
(Lev.  XXV.  47  sqq.).  The  right  of  connubium  was 
also  denied  him  (Ezra  ix.  1  sqq.,  x.  2  sqq.)> 

I.  Benzinger. 

Bibxjoorapht:  A.  Bertholet,  Die  SteUung  der  Itraditen  tmd 
Juden  tu  den  Fremden,  Freiburg,  1896;  M.  Peisker,  Die 
Betiehung  der  Niehtieraeliten  tu  Jahve  nach  der  Aneehaur 
ung  der  aUieraeliHechen  Qudlenachriften^  Qiesaen,  1900; 
Bensinger.  ArchOoloQie,  pp.  284-286,  293;  DB,  ii.  49-61. 
iv.  622-623;  EB,  iv.  4814-18. 

STRASBURG,   strasn)arg,   BISHOPRIC  OF:     A 

German  diocese  first  definitely  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  century,  although  both  ancient  remains  and 
the  testimony  of  Irensus  (Hcer.,  I.,  x.  2)  prove  that 
Christianity  had  entered  upper  Germany  during 
the  Roman  period.  The  old  diocese  lay  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  left  bank  it  practically 
coincided  with  the  modem  Lower  Alsace,  except 
that  the  southern  boundary  was  somewhat  further 
south,  while  in  the  north  the  district  beyond  the 
Hagenau  forest  belonged  to  Speyer  and  that  be- 
yond the  Vosges  to  Mctz.  On  the  right  bank  the 
diocese  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elz  be- 
yond Baden-Baden,  stretching  inland  to  the  Black 
Forest.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Strasburg  eagerly  embraced  the  Reformation 
and  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  being  ex- 
posed to  bitter  persecution.  Even  some  of  the 
canons  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
from  1592  to  1604  there  was  internecine  strife  as  to 
whether  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  should 
be  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Protestant  supremacy 
in  Strasburg  was  finally  ended  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  see  then  became  part  of  France,  al- 
though the  bishop  continued  to  rank  as  a  prince 
of  the  Empire  on  account  of  his  territories  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  French  Revo- 
lution Roman  Catholicism,  like  every  form  of  relig- 
ion, suffered  heavily,  but  by  the  concordat  of  1801 
the  diocese  was  reorganized,  becoming  coterminous 
with  Alsace.  Hitherto  forming  part  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  Metz,  Strasburg  was  made  a  suffragan  see  of 
Besangon  in  1822.  Henceforth  it  remained  im- 
changed  until  1870,  when  Alsace  became  German 
territory,  and  since  1874  the  diocese  has  been  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  D.  Sohopflin.  Aleatia  iUuatraia,  2  vob., 
Ootmar,  1751;  idem.  Alaatia  .  .  .  diplomaHea,  2  vols.. 
Mannheim,  1772-75;  P.  A.  Gnmdidier.  Hiet.  de  Vigliee  el 
dee  ivfquee  de  Straetbowrg,  2  vols.,  Strasburs,  1776-78; 
Code  hittorique  et  diptomaiique  de  la  vUle  de  Straaebourg, 


ib.  1843;  Urkunden  und  Akten  der  StadtStnatbun,  10 
vob..  ib.  1879  sqq.;  H.  MOller,  Die  Betiauratitm  dee 
Katholiciemtu  in  Straeeburg,  Halle,  1882;  J.  Frita.  Dae 
Territorium  dee  Biethume  Straeeburg  um  die  MiUe  dee  14^ 
JahrhvnderU,  K6tbea,  1885;  A.  Exiohaoo,  u£gliee  franr 
gaiee  de  8tnub<narg  au  10.  tiide^  Paris,  1886;  A.  ^um, 
Moffietral  und  Reformation  in  Straeeburg ^  StrasbuiXt  1887; 
W.  Hominc.  Briefe  von  Straetburger  Reformatoren,  1548- 
1654,  ib.  1887;  Kleine  Straeeburger  Chronik,  1424-1015, 
ib.  1889;  A.  Seyboth.  Straebourg  hielorique,  lb.  1894;  Die 
BieehOfe  von  Straeeburg  von  159B  bie  1890,  ib.  1897;  A. 
Meister.  Der  Straeeburger  Kapiteletreit  1588-88,  ^b.  1899; 
W.  Kothe.  Kirchliche  ZuetAnde  Straeeburge  in  14>  Jakr- 
hundert,  Freibu2«,  1903;  F.  F.  Leitschub,  Straeeburg, 
Leipsic,  1903;  £.  von  Borries,  Geaehiehte  der  Stadt  Straee- 
burg, Strasbuiv*  1905;  Regeeten  der  Bieeh6fe  von  Straee- 
burg, Innsbruck,  1907  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  4  vols.,  paswiin; 
Gams,  Seriee  epitcoporum,  pp  315-316,  supplement  76-77. 

STRATON,  NORMAN  DUMENIL  JOHN:  Church 
of  England,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  b.  at  Somers- 
hall  (13  m.  w.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire,  Nov.  4,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1862),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1865.  He 
was  cm^te  of  Market  Drayton  1865-66,  vicar  of 
Kirkby  Wharfe,  Yorkshire,  1866-75,  and  vicar  and 
rural  dean  of  Wakefield  1875-02.  In  1892  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  of  which  he 
has  also  been  dean  since  1895.  He  was  proctor  in 
York  Convocation  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven, 
1880^85;  honorary  canon  of  Ripon,  1883-88,  and 
of  Wakefield  Cathedral,  1888-92;  and  archdeacon 
of  Huddersfield  in  1888-92.  In  theology  he  is  an 
Evangelical  Churchman,  opposed  to  the  ritualistic 
movement.  He  has  written  Thoughts  for  Communi- 
carUa  (London,  1905). 

STRAUSS,  Straus,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man radical  theologian;  b.  at  Ludwigsburg  (9  m. 
n.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1808;  d.  there  Feb.  8, 
1874.  Strauss  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  He  at- 
tended the  Latin  school  in  his  native 
Eariy  town  and  in  1821  entered  the  seminary 
Life.  at  Blaubeuren,  wlience  he  passed  in 
1825  to  the  University  of  TObingen, 
where  he  was  a  faithful  and  industrious  student. 
His  former  teacher,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q.v.), 
formerly  at  Blaubeuren,  but  now  at  TQbingen,  re- 
lieved what  Strauss  deemed  the  dulness  of  the  uni- 
versity courses.  During  his  student  days  Strauss 
was  much  taken  with  the  teachings  of  Schleiei^ 
macher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  graduated  with 
high  rank,  having  obtained  a  good  theological  and 
philosophical  foimdation. 

Strauss  acted  as  vicar  for  a  while  at  a  village  near 
Ludwigsbuig,  and  then  joume3red  to  Berlin,  1831- 
1832,  in  order  to  study  the  Hegelian  philosophy  at 
its  source.  He  also  heard  Schleiermacher,  but  was 
rather  repelled  by  his  lecture  style.  He  read  the 
manuscript  of  Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  resolved  on  returning  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  received  an  appointment  as  repetent,  with 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  at  the  university,  of  which 
he  took  advantage,  giving  courses  on  Hegel's  logic, 
the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  and  Plato.  He 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy among  the  students,  and  thought  of  entering 
the  philosophical  faculty,  but,  meeting  with  some 
opposition  from  the  university  authorities,  he  re- 
turned to  his  theological  studies.  His  Leben  Je8u 
(2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1835-36;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
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London,  1846)  was  written  at  this  period,  in  the 
sbort  space  of  one  year. 

The  impression  of  profound  theological  scholar- 
ship which  the  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  makes  on  the  reader 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
^  Life  of  fact  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  yoimg 
Jeras."  man  of  twenty-seven.  There  were  at 
that  time  three  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy on  the  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus:  super- 
naturalists,  who  accepted  the  New-Testament  nar- 
ratives and  miracles;  rationalists,  who  rejected  the 
miracles;  and  radical  rationalists,  who  rejected  the 
Gospel  narratives  as  fabrications,  though  this  posi- 
tion was  held  practically  alone  by  Paulus  at  Heidel- 
berg. Strauss  took  an  independent  position.  He 
began  with  the  assumption  that  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive must  be  interpreted  exactly  like  any  other  his- 
torical work.  But  although  he  rejected  the  mira- 
cles, he  refused  to  attribute  intentional  fabrication 
to  the  Evangelists.  To  reconcile  these  two  posi- 
tions, he  advanced  his  ''  mythical "  theory.  This 
conception  he  derived  from  Hegel's  philosophy  of 
religion.  Philosophical  ideas  are  preceded  by  myth- 
ical presentations  which  are  comparatively  inac- 
curate, but  are  true  to  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
mjrth-maker.  But  even  though  an  idea  be  promul- 
gated with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  author 
of  its  fictitious  character,  it  may  be  called  **  myth  " 
if  it  is  accepted  and  passed  on  confidently  by  the 
multitude  as  being  in  harmony  with  their  religious 
feelings  and  ideas.  A  certain  remoteness  in  time  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  mjrth.  Hence  the  Gospel 
of  John  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, i.e.,  not  by  John  the  apostle.  The  8yno|>- 
tic  Gospels  do  not  claim  to  have  been  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. Another  Hegelian  conception  Strauss  a|>- 
plied  to  the  theory  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
Jesus.  According  to  the  supematuralists,  Jesus 
was  a  unique  and  perfect  personality,  and,  as  such, 
God's  son.  Strauss  replies  that  the  ''  idea  "  does 
not  realize  itself  in  this  fashion — ^by  pouring  itself 
in  all  its  completeness  into  one  example;  but  rather, 
through  a  multitude  of  examples  that  mutually  su|>- 
plement  one  another.  The  true  God-man,  hence,  is 
not  an  individual,  but  humanity  as  a  species.  The 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  he  asserts,  had  before  their 
eyes  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  ascribed  to  Jesus  words  and  deeds  that  should 
have  been  his  according  to  the  prophecies;  in  doing 
so,  however,  they  often  added  original  ideas  and 
breathed  a  new  soul  into  the  old  material.  Strauss' 
work  was  throughout  critical.  In  his  opinion,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  constructive  picture. 

His  book  caused  so  great  a  sensation  that  one 
may  call  the  year  of  its  appearance,  1835,  a  turning- 
point  in  modem  theology.    It  brought  squarely  be- 
fore the  Christian  world  the  question: 
Results     Who  was  Jesus,  the  foimder  of  the 
upon  his    Christian  religion?   Strauss  had  to  bear 
Cftner.     almost  alone  the  storm  of  attacks  that 
followed.    He  was  released  from  his 
repetentship  and  transferred  to  the  lyoeimi  at  Lud- 
wigsburg.    This  position  he  soon  left  and  removed 
to  Stuttgart,  where  he  wrote  his  StreUsckriften  zur 
Verteidigung  meiner  Schrift  uber  das  Leben  Je9u  und 
zur  Charaderistik  der  gegentodriigen  Theclogie  (1837), 


which  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  performances.  His 
friends  succeeded  in  getting  him  an  appointment  to 
the  University  of  Zurich,  but  clerical  opposition 
prevailed,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
his  duties.  He  refused  to  resign  voluntarily,  but 
drew  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  pension  of  1,000 
francs  that  was  granted  him,  a  laige  portion  of 
which  he  spent  in  charity. 

His  next  most  important  work.  Die  chrisUiche 
Glatibenalehre  in  ihrer  geschichdichen  Entwickdung 
und  im  Kampfe  mil  der  modemen  Wiasenachaft  (2 
vols.,  Tubingen,  1840-41),  was  begun  while  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Zurich.  It  is  more 
Later  negative  in  character  than  the  Leben 
Life  and  Jesu,  sharply  polemical,  and  from  a 
Works.  literary  point  of  view  superior  to  his 
first  work.  It  bears  clear  traces  of  the 
author's  sense  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done 
him.  During  the  following  twenty  years  Strauss 
wrote  nothing  on  theology.  His  marriage  to  the 
opera-singer,  Agnes  Schebest,  proved  unhappy. 
For  a  short  time  he  represented  Ludwigsburg  in  the 
WOrttembeig  Landtag.  He  published  a  volume  of 
political  speeches  (1847)  and  biographies  of  Schu- 
bart  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1849),  Christian  Mftrklm  (1850), 
Nikodemus  Frischlin  (Frankfort,  1855),  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1858-60),  and  Hermann 
Samuel  Reimarus  (1862).  Strauss  returned  to  the- 
ology in  1860  with  a  translation  of  the  conversations 
of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  polemic 
against  the  WOrttembeig  prelate,  Mehring.  He 
then  set  to  work  upon  a  new  Leben  Jeau  fUr  daa 
deuteche  Volk  (1864).  While  the  work  was  still  in 
manuscript,  though  nearly  completed,  Kenan's 
brilliant ''  Life  of  Jesus  "  appeared,  and  Strauss  for 
a  while  thought  of  letting  his  own  work  go  unpub- 
lished. But,  on  second  thought,  he  concluded  that 
his  book  might  serve  for  the  German  people  just  as 
Renan's  did  for  the  French.  The  new  work  was  an 
attempt  at  positive  construction,  but  the  author 
finally  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  data  for  such 
an  attempt  were  insufficient:  ^*  It  all  still  remains 
in  a  certain  sense  a  tissue  of  hypotheses."  He  was 
unable  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  Christ  of 
faith  and  the  Jesus  of  history.  In  the  winter  of 
1869-70  Strauss  delivered  some  lectures  from  which 
arose  the  masterly  little  work  on  Voltaire  (1870). 
The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  called 
forth  two  patriotic  open  letters  to  Ernest  Renan 
that  met  with  universal  applause  in  Germany.  In 
1872  he  again  issued  a  popular  version  of  a  theme 
he  had  handled  long  before:  Der  alte  und  der  neue 
Glaube.  Artistically  it  was  a  masterpiece,  accord- 
ing to  Zeller  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the  work 
on  Voltaire.  It  aroused,  however,  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism and  even  of  abuse  for  its  skeptical  views.  To 
the  question,  "  Are  we  still  Christians?"  the  author 
answers  bluntly,  "  No."  To  the  question  "  Have 
we  still  religion?  "  he  replies,  "  Yes  or  no,"  accord- 
ing to  one's  conception  of  religion;  the  old  belief  in 
a  personal  God  and  in  immortality  is  gone;  there 
remains  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  the 
universe.  The  tone  of  the  book  in  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  soul  is  materialistic.  The  author 
adopts  the  Darwinian  theory  and  takes  his  stand 
frazikly  on  the  ground  of  Dfttural  science.    His  last 
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illness  followed  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
book,  while  attack  and  criticism  were  still  proceed- 
ing. A  series  of  poems  written  on  his  death-bed, 
breathing  pious  resignation,  show  how  truly  in  his 
own  way  he  possessed  religious  feeling.  In  1910  a 
sightly  memorial  was  erected  to  him  in  his  home 
town. 

In  the  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  Strauss 
stands  at  the  middle  point.  All  previous  investiga- 
tions converge  in  him,  and  all  later  work,  either  in 
agreement  or  opposition,  takes  him  as  its  point  of 
departure.  He  accomplished  his  greatest  feat  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  tragically  incomplete.  Even  his  bitterest 
enemies — ^with  the  single  exception  of  Nietzsche — 
have  admitted  that  he  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  a 
brave,  truth-loving  man.  (T.  Zieqler.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Straum'  Geaammelte  Sehriften,  ed.  E.  Zdler» 
appeared  in  12  vols.,  Bonn,  1876-78.  On  his  life  and 
works  consult:  E.  Zeller,  D.  F.  Strauu  in  Minem  Leben 
und  aeinem  Schriftm  geachUdert,  Bonn,  1874,  EIng.  transl., 
London,  1874;  E.  Mussard,  Ezamen  critique  du  ayaUme 
de  Strausa,  Geneve,  1839;  De  Volenti,  Hegd,  Strauaa  und 
der  Chriatenglaube,  Basel,  1843;  C.  Albrecht,  Epoche  aua 
der  Strauaaemeit,  Biel,  1863;  J.  Cairns,  Ftdae  Chriala  and 
the  True,  Edinbursh,  1864;  C.  E.  Luthardt.  Die  modemen 
Daratdltmoen  dea  Lebena  Jeau,  Leipeic,  1864;  O.  Bacge. 
D<ia  Prinzip  dea  Mythua  im  Dienat  der  ehriatlichen  Poaition, 
Leipsic,  1865;  G.  P.  Fbher,  Eaaaya  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1866;  H.  Rogers.  Rea- 
aon  and  Faith,  London,  1S66;  W.  H.  Soott.  The  Christ  of 
the  ApoaUe'a  Creed,  New  York,  1867;  B.  Bauer,  PhUo, 
Strauaa  und  Renan  und  daa  Urchriatertthum,  Berlin,  1874; 
W.  Lang,  D.  F.  Strauaa,  Leipsic.  1874;  J.  de  LeRoi. 
D.  F.  Strauaa,  Paris.  1875;  H.  Ulrici.  Der  PhUoaoph 
Strauaa:  Kritik  aeiner  Sehrift  **  Der  aUe  und  der  neue 
Glaube,"  HaUe.  1873.  Eng.  transl..  Philadelphia.  1875; 
A.  Hausrath,  D.  F.  Strauaa  und  die  Theologie  aeiner  Zeit, 
2  vols.,  Heidelbexg.  1876-78;  C.  Schlottmann.  David 
Strauaa  cUa  Romantiker  dea  Heidenthuma,  Halle.  1878; 
H.  KOnkler.  Ztan  Oeddchtnia  an  David  Friedrich  Strauaa, 
Wiesbaden.  1808;  S.  Eck,  D.  F.  Strauaa,  Stuttgart.  1899; 
K.  Hamcus.  D.  F.  Strauaa,  Leipsic,  1901;  O.  Gramsow. 
David  Friedrich  Strauaa,  Charlottenburg.  1904;  K.  Fischer, 
Uiber  D.  F.  Strauaa.  Geaammelte  A  ufadlze  tnit  Einleitung 
von  H.  Falkenheim,  Heidelberg,  1908;  H.  Kaid,  Ein  Vor- 
kAmpfer  modemer  Wdtanachauung.  Oedenkworte  an 
David  Friedrich  Strauaa  id(uu  ein  JugendbUdnia),  Zflrich. 
1908;  A.  Kohut,  David  Friedrich  Strauaa  ala  Denker  und 
Brzieher,  Leipsic.  1908;  T.  Ziegler,  David  Friedrich  Strauaa, 
2  vols.,  Strasburg.  1908;  A.  L^vy,  David  FridMe  Strauaa. 
La  Vie  et  Vatuvre,  Paris,  1910. 

STRAUSS,  JAKOB :  Reformer  in  Hall,  Wertheim, 
and  Eisenach;  b.  at  Basel  between  1480  and  1485; 
d.  possibly  in  Baden  probably  in  1533.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  towiif  left  there  in 
1495  and  became  teacher  in  Wertheim,  Strasbuiig, 
probably  in  Horb  also;  in  1515  he  went  to  Freibuiig, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  afterward  Evangelical  preacher  in  Berch- 
tesgaden.  In  1521  he  went  to  Schwaz  in  the  TVrol, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  before  the  Francis- 
cans under  Michel  von  Bruneck  and  went  to  Hall, 
where  he  lectured  to  priests  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  preached  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
open  air  before  vast  crowds  upon  confession  and  the 
monastic  life,  attacking  the  hierarchy  and  demand- 
ing the  administration  of  both  elements  in  the  sac- 
rament. He  was  guarded  by  the  citizens  from  at- 
tack, but  was  compelled  to  leave  there  in  May, 
1522,  amid  the  bitter  weeping  of  the  people,  to 
whom  he  sent  on  May  16  from  Haslach  Ein  kurzer 
UrUerricht  von  crdirht^ten  Bruderschaften.    He  went 


to  Sax(my  and  (m  Aug.  4  was  in  Kembeig,  where  a 
sermon  preached  in  HaJl  was  printed:  Eine  verBten- 
dige  trOatlich  Leer  uber  das  Wort  S.  Pcadiis:  der 
Menach  boU  eich  aelbs  probieren,  etc.  In  September 
he  went  on  Luther's  recommendation  as  preacher 
to  Count  GeoTg  of  Wertheim,  but  his  domineering 
ways  caused  his  dismissal  the  next  month.  He  was 
at  Weimar  at  Christmas,  1522,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1523  at  Eisenach  as  preacher,  where  he  printed 
his  document  on  the  Weimar  disputation  and  his 
Wunderbarlich  Beich&iUhUin^  abolished  the  mass, 
pictures  in  the  churches,  and  the  use  of  (m1  and  the 
chrism  in  baptism,  advocated  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  wrote  Wider  den  eimoneiechen  Tauff,  und 
erkat^ten,  ertichten  Kryaam  and  Fegefeuer  und  Opfer 
fikr  die  Toten,  He  replied  also  to  ^ose  who  slan- 
dered and  accused  him  in  a  number  of  pamphlets. 
He  assailed  the  biudens  of  taxation,  church  endow- 
ments, payment  of  interest.  Luther,  being  appealed 
to,  attempted  to  correct  Strauss'  mistAken  seal  and 
to  moderate  it,  and  Melanchthon  did  the  same  in 
1524.  The  result  was  a  more  temperate  advocacy 
of  his  principle  that  the  Mosaic  law  should  be  a 
basis  for  church  law  in  a  tract  of  1524,  though  de- 
manding the  introduction  of  the  jubilee  year.  In 
1524  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  chaiged  Strauss  with 
a  visitation  in  Eisenach' and  neighboring  parts,  and 
this  Strauss  conducted  imprudently,  arbitrarily  de- 
posing and  installing  ministers.  Disaffection  arose 
among  the  peasants,  which  Strauss  tried  in  vain  to 
quell;  after  the  rebellion  Strauss  was  arrested  and 
tried,  submitted,  and  was  dischai^ged.  His  position 
in  Eisenach  was  untenable.  He  was  at  Nuremberg 
in  1525,  and  later  went  to  Hall  in  Swabia;  he  re- 
ceived a  rebuke  from  (Ecolampadius,  whom  he  had 
challenged  to  a  disputation.  Meanwhile  Strauss  was 
made  preacher  in  Baden-Baden,  where  he  entered 
the  sacramental  controversy,  and  wrote  against 
Zwingli.  In  1527  he  wrote  again  against  (Ecolam- 
padius' Antiayngrammaf  who,  however,  did  not  deign 
to  notice  Strauss.  Little  is  Imown  of  his  career  after 
that,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  disappointment 
he  reentered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

He  was  a  restless,  turbulent  spirit,  combining  ele- 
ments of  the  new  and  the  old,  proud  of  his  erudi- 
tion, yet  unpractical,  having  a  deep  sympathy  for 
the  people,  strong  in  his  critical  faculties  but  with- 
out constructive  ability.  G.  Bobsert. 

Bibuoorapht:  Ayn  freuntlich  geapreeh  gwyaehen  ainem 
BarfHaaer  MUnch  aua  der  Provyna  Oaterreych^  der  Obwrvang, 
und  ainem  L6ffelmacher,di.Zeitschriftderdeutachen  PhiJUh- 
logie,  xxicvii.  75  sqq.;  F.  A.  Sixmaoher,  Beiirilge  zur  Oe- 
achichte  der  biachdflichen  Kirehe  von  Soben  und  Brixen,  vii. 
1888  sqq., 314. 7  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1821  sqq.;  Q.T.Strobel. 
Miacdlaneen,  in.  1-04,  6  parts,  Nurembeis,  1778--82; 
C.  A.  Cornelius,  Oeachichte  dea  mUnateriachen  Aufruhra, 
ii.  243  sqq.,  246,  Leipsic,  1860;  Schmidt,  Jakob  Strauaa, 
Programm  dea  Realgymnaaiuma,  Eiwwiach,  1865;  Q. 
Kawerau,  Johann  Agricoia,  pp.  51  sqq.,  Berlin,  1881; 
H.  Neu.  Geachichte  der  evangeliachen  Kirehe  in  der  Oraf- 
achaft  Wertheim,  Heidelbexs,  1903.  A  number  of  refer- 
enooB  to  further  information  are  siven  in  Hauck-Henoc, 
RE,  zix.  92. 

STRAWBRIDGE,  ROBERT:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal pioneer  and  lay  preacher;  b.  at  Drummer's  Nave, 
near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Ireland;  d.  near  Baltimore 
in  1781.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  local  preacher 
before  his  emigration  to  America,  w^hich  took  place 
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between  1700  and  1765;  be  settled  on  Sam's  Creek, 
Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  and  booh  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  to  preach  in  lus  own  houKj  later  building 
a  log  meeting-bouse,  and  the  Minutf  of  1773  re- 
cord him  as  aaaiatiug  Francis  Asbuiy  (q.v.);   again 
be  appears  in  1775  as  second  preacher  on  Frederick 
circuit,  but  acting  as  nith  the  full  righta  of  an  itin- 
etant,  including  the  admimstration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper;  in  his  miuistrstians  he  appears 
to  have  manifested  an  independent  spirit, 
have  determined  on  the  exercise  of  full 
functions  in  spite  of  directions  from  the  conference. 
In  1776  he  moved  to  a  farm,  the  full  uae  of  which 
wasgnmted  tohimduringhislife;  but  he  continued 
to  preach,  and,  the  Revolution  causing  many  min- 
isters from  England  to  withdraw,  he  took  charge 
of  the  churches  at  Sam's  Creek  and  Bush  Forest, 
Harford  County,  remaining  as  pastor  until  ^^''a  death, 
but  not  recognizing  the  authority  of  conference. 
BiBuooaAPHT:    J.    B.    Wakelsy,    Lot!   ChipUn   RieoBirtd 
fimn  Iht  Eartv  Bit.  oj  Amtrican  MModitm.  Km  York, 
18SS;   W.  Huoillon.  in  MModiM  Qtiarttrlt  Atruu,  July, 
IBSB;   N,  Bufs.  Hil-  ofthtMeOadil  Ejnicopai  Ch^mh. 
4  vol!..  U).  ISaO:   W.  B.  Bpncus.  AntulM  □/  lAa  Amrican 
Pidlril.  vii.  3-4,  ib.   ISSl;    J.  M.  BusUiy,  in  Amtriam 
Chmji  Binary  Stria,  v.  113-llS,  201.  ib.  1806:   mud.  in 
■•Bcral,   norka  on   the  euly  hiatoiy   of  HBthodkin  io 


STREABB,  AKHESLET  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Eastersnow  Rectoiy,  County  Roe- 
common,  Ireland,  Apr.  8,  1844.  He  reoeivsd  his 
education  at  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  and  Emmanuel 
CoU^e,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1874;  M.A.,  1877;  B.D., 
1891;  D.D.,  1895);  he  was  made  deacon  in  1875 
and  priest  in  1876;  haa  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  since  1875;  was  dean  of  the 
same  1877-83  and  IS86-02,  Hebrew  lecturer  there 
1875-97  and  from  1906  to  the  present;  curate  of 
St.  Luke,  Chesterton,  Cambridge,  1883-85;  senior 
proctor.  University  of  Cambridge,  1891-92;  and 
vicar  of  Grantchester,  Cambridge,  I89S-I904.  In 
theology  he  is  a  moderate  AngUcan.  Among  his 
literal;  productions  are  to  be  noted  Prolegomena 
(part  vii.)  to  TregeUee'  Greek  Testament,  edited  joindy 
with  F.J.  A.  Hart  (Cambridge,  1879);  The  Treatiee 
Chagigah  Translated  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
with  tntrodvdxon  and  Notes  (1891);  Jeeue  Christ  in 
the  Talmud  (1893);  The  DmMe  Text  of  Jeremiah 
(1896);  The  Age  of  the  Maccabees  (,1%^);  anedition 
of  Ecclesiastes  for  the  Churchman's  Bible  (London, 
1899),  of  the  Psalms  for  the  Temple  Bible  (1902), 
and  of  Esther  for  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 'Schools 
(1902).  He  has  also  translated  Karl  von  Hase's 
Handbueh  der  proleslanHsehen  Polemik  as  Hand- 
hold to  the  Controversy  with  Rome  (2  vols.,  1906). 

SnuCKLER,  GIVERS  BROWII:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  Strickler's  Springs,  Va.,  Apr.  25,  1840.  He 
was  graduated  from  Washington  Collie,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  {A.B.,  1868),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.  (1870).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  his  denomination,  1870;  was 
pastor  of  Tinkling  Spring  Church,  Augusta  County, 
Va.  (1870-83);  of  the  Central  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(1883-96);  and  was  appointed  professor  of  systema- 
tic theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  be  still  remains.  During  the  Civil 
XI.-8 


War  he  served  in  the  "  Stonewall  Brigade  "  of  the 
Confederate  Army. 

STRIGEL,  strt'gel,  VICTORlHnS;  German 
Helanehthonian  theolc^ian;  b.  at  Kaufbeuren  (36 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Augsburg)  Deo.  26,  1524;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg June  26,  1569.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  1538-42,  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  Melancbthon.  After  his  pro- 
motion in  1544  he  gave  private  instruction  at  Wit- 
tenberg. During  the  Scbmalkald  war  he  went  to 
Magdeburg  and  then  to  Erfurt,  where  he  lectured 
acceptably.  He  received  a  call  to  Jena,  where 
he,  together  with  Johann  Stigel,  opened  the  new 
Gymnasium  aeademicum.  He  began  with  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  history,  subsequently  also  on 
the  Loa  tA  Melanehthon.  He  was,  however,  soon 
involved  in  the  theological  controversiw  of  the 
time;  his  relations  with  Melanehthon  and  the  senti- 
ments and  tendency  of  the  theologians  in  Ernestine 
Saxony  were  destined  to  lead  Hi"'  into  conflicts 
which  destroyed  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Melaneh- 
thon tried  in  vain  to  induce  H't"  to  accept  a  call  to 
Augsbuig.  Matters  assumed  an  especially  critical 
condition  after  Flacius  (q.v.)  went  to  Jena  in  1557. 
Strigel  published  a  WTitt«n  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  approve  the  attitude  of  Flacius 
toward  the  Wittenberg  tbeolc^ians.  The  domina- 
ting influence  of  Flacius  made  itself  felt  immediately 
at  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (see  Wobhb),  where 
Strigel  together  with  the  other  deputies  of  Thuringia, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Flacius,  was 
compelled  to  participate  in  the  protest  of  the  Gnesio- 
Lutherans  and  contributed  to  the  lamentable  out^ 
come  of  the  colloquy.  When  Flacius  induced  the 
duke  to  order  the  drawing-up  of  the  Weimar  Bock 
of  Confutation,  Strigel,  Schnepff,  and  Superintend- 
ent Htlgel  were  entrusted  with  the  task,  but  against 
their  desires.  In  the  ensuing  discussions  at  Weimar 
Flacius  and  Strigel  were  involved  in  dispute,  but  the 
former  gained  his  point,  and  Strigel  returned  to  Jena 
in  an  embittered  state  of  mind.  The  polemic  was 
continued  in  their  lectures;  the  duke  tried  to  recon- 
cile them,  but  in  vain.  At  the  begirming  of  1559 
there  appeared  the  "  Book  of  Confutation,"  sanc- 
tioned by  Johann  Friednch  and  modeled  in  the 
spirit  of  Flacius.  HOgel  and  Strigel  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  the  latter  because  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  thens  that  the  rational  will  of  man  cooperates 
in  conversion  and  regeneration;  he  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  Flacius  that  the  attitude  of  the  will  is 
purely  passive,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  those  who  reject  him.  After  the  refusal  of  Strigel 
to  be  silent,  he,  together  with  HUgel,  was  imprisoned 
on  Mar.  27,  1569,  but  they  were  released  on  Sept. 
5,  at  the  intercession  of  the  university,  the  mbst 
prominent  Evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror; Strigel,  however,  was  suspended  from  teach- 
ing. The  duke  finally  conceded  to  the  general  desire 
that  Flacius  and  Strigel  should  discuss  the  disputed 
points  in  a  colloquy,  which  took  place  on  Aug.  2, 
1560,  in  the  old  castle  at  Weimar,  in  the  preeenee 
of  the  duke,  the  court,  and  a  large  audience  from 
all  estates;  but  the  only  point  discussed  was  the  r^ 
btion  of  human  will  to  divine  grace  in  the  act  of 
convernon.    Strigel  presented  the  synergism  of  bis 
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teacher  Melanchthon,  with  a  protest  against  the 
chaige  of  Pelagianism.  The  initiative  in  conversion 
he  conceded  to  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
he  asserted  that  the  will  cooperate.  Against  this 
view  Flacius  formulated  the  thesis  so  fatal  for  him 
at  a  later  time,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance 
of  the  natural  man.  After  thirteen  sessions,  from 
Aug.  2  to  Aug.  8,  the  disputation  was  broken  off 
without  result.  Both  parties  were  requested  to  re- 
main silent  until  the  matter  was  fully  decided.  As 
Flacius  did  not  conform  to  this  request,  he,  together 
with  his  closer  associates,  was  dismissed  Dec.  10, 
1561. 

Before  rehabilitating  Strigel,  the  duke  asked 
Christoph  of  WUrttemberg  to  send  two  theologians 
to  bring  about  an  agreement.  Jacob  Andre&  and 
Christoph  Binder  arrived  for  this  piupose  at  Weimar 
in  May,  1562.  After  an  oral  discussion  a  declaration 
was  formulated  which  was  signed  by  Strigel  and  ap- 
proved by  all  present.  It  stated  that  the  natural 
man  is  entirely  incapable  of  doing  good,  but  that  he 
has  preserved  the  capacity  to  be  converted.  The 
Dedaratio  Victorini  (as  it  was  called)  only  caused 
new  dissension.  But  few  signed  it;  most  of  the 
preachers,  instigated  by  men  like  Hesshusen  and 
Flacius,  preached  against  it  as  being  ambiguous, 
and  refused  their  signature.  Consequently  about 
forty  preachers  were  deposed  and  expelled.  On 
May  24  Strigel  was  rehabilitated  and  resumed  his 
lectures,  but  he  felt  the  discomfort  of  his  position 
so  much  that  in  autumn,  1562,  he  went  to  Leipsic, 
with  the  intention  of  never  returning.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Leipsic,  and  on  May  1,  1563, 
began  his  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy. 
Here  his  doctrine  of  synergism  became  still  more 
evident  than  before;  he  taught  that  the  human  will 
must  not  be  inactive  in  conversion,  but  must  itself 
will  obedience;  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  but  is  not  given 
to  those  who  resist  it,  but  to  those  who  listen  and 
incline  themselves;  the  innate  image  of  God  is  not 
completely  destroyed  and  extinguished.  He  lec- 
tured especially  on  dogmatics  and  ethics,  but  sud- 
denly in  Feb.,  1567,  his  lecture  hall  was  closed  and 
he  was  prohibited  from  teaching  because  of  the  sus- 
picion that  he  inclined  toward  Calvinism  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  suspicion  was  not 
without  foundation.  He  went  to  Amberg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  where  Frederic  III.  was  on  the 
point  of  abolishing  Lutheranism  and  introducing 
Calvinism;  here  Strigel  openly  confessed  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  Sept. 
14,  1567,  he  entered  a  new  position  as  professor  of 
ethics  in  Heidelberg,  but  was  soon  called  away  by 
death. 

Strigel  always  was  and  remained  a  true  Melanch- 
thonian.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eflficient 
philosophical  training,  his  dialectic  cleverness,  and 
his  brilliant  oratory.  His  extensive  literary  activ- 
ity lay  in  the  sphere  of  philology,  philosophy,  and 
history,  and  in  Biblical,  patristic,  and  systematic 
theology.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Psalms  (1563, 
1567),  Isaiah  (1566),  Wisdom  Literature  (1565), 
Daniel  (1565),  Jeremiah  (1566),  the  Pentateuch 
(1566),  Joshua  (1567),  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles 
(1569),  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ruth  (1571),  Job 
(1571),  Ezekiel  (1570),  Minor  Prophets  (1570),  Rev- 


elation (1569-71);  and  the  New  Testament  (1565- 
1583).  Still  more  esteemed,  though  d^wndent  on 
Melanchthon,  were  his  dogmatic  text-books,  Loci 
theologid,  qidbua  led  wmmunea  .  .  .  Philippi  Me- 
lanchthonis  illiutrarUur  .  .  .  (ed.  Pesd,  4  parts, 
Neustadt,  1581-84),  the  most  important  work  of 
dogmatics  of  the  school  of  Melanchthon  in  the  nar- 
rower sense;  Hypamnemata  in  epUomen  pkUowpHa 
moralis  Philippi  Mdanchthoma  (ed.  Peiel,  1582); 
Enchiridion  thedogicum  (1584);  Enchiridion  Uh 
corum  thedogicorum  (Witt&aberg,  1591). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblzgorapht:  Souroes  are:  Dttputatio  de  onoinali  p«e- 
eato  el  l^ero  oHtttrio  inUr  M.  Ftaeium  lU.  ti  V,  StrigeUum 
.  .  .  Vinaria  .  .  .  16S0  .  .  .  habita,  ed.  8.  Muaeus, 
1562  and  1563;  V.  StriodU  epittolm  aliquol  de  neooeio 
euehariatico,  Neustadt,  1584.  Lettezs  are  In  Matthai, 
Weaenbeeii  Papinianua,  Wittenbeis,  1509;  J.  Voigt, 
Briefweehad  der  herOhmtetien  Gtiehrien  mU  Henog  Al- 
breeht,  pp.  575-004.  K6iii0Bbei«,  1841;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe. 
Oeechichte  dee  detUaehen  Proieetaniiemtte,  voL  L,  Beflage 
6-8,  Maibui«,  1853;  cf.  G.  Wolf,  Zicr  OeaehichU  der 
detUechen  Proteetantiement  1 665-69 ,  pp.  300  aqq.,  Berlin, 
1888.  Consult:  H.  Ezdmann,  De  Striodianiemo,  Jena, 
1658  and  1075;  J.  C.  Zeumer,  Vita  profeeeorwn  Jenertr 
eium,  pp.  10  sqq.,  2  parts,  Jena,  1703-00;  H.  Men,  Hiet. 
vitm  el  conirovereicB  V.  Strioelii,  TObingen,  1732;  G.  J. 
Planck.  Oeechichte  dee  proUetantiechen  Lehrbegriffet  vol.  iv., 
Leipsic,  1790;  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  De  V.  Strioelio  liberiorie 
merUie  in  ecdeeiae  Ltdherana  vindiee,  Jena,  1843;  A.  Beck, 
Johann  Friedrieh  der  MitUere,  vols.  L-iL,  £b.  1843;  J.  J.  I. 
von  D611inger.  Die  Reformation^  iL  237  sqq.,  325  sqq..  3 
vols.,  Regensburg,  1840-48;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  ut  sup.,  L 
157  sqq.,  192  sqq..  298  sqq.;  idem,  DtHymatik  dee  deutecken 
Proleetantiemue  im  16.  Jahrhundertt  L  103  sqq.,  Gotha, 
1857;  W.  Preger,  Flaeiue,  vol.  ii,  Erlangen,  1801;  J* 
Janssen.  Hiet.  of  the  German  people,  viL  145,  275,  355,  x. 
203,  London,  190^-00;  ADB,  zzzvL  590  sqq. 


STRIGOLNIKL    See  Russia,  I.,  §  2. 

STR0HSACKER,8trG'8ac''er,HARTMANll:  Aus- 
trian Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Mautembach  (a  vil- 
lage near  Krems,  88  m.  n.w.  of  Vienna)  July  6, 1870. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1888,  aft^  com- 
pleting his  gymnasium  education;  studied  at  the 
Benedictine  seminary  at  Gdttweig  (1889-03),  and 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  (1893-97;  D.D., 
1897);  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  dogmatics 
at  the  seminary  of  Gdttweig  (1897-99);  and  since 
1899  has  been  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  Bene- 
dictine university,  Rome. 

STRONG,  AUGUSTUS  HOPKINS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1836.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (A.B.,  1857)  and  at  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (graduated  1859),  completing  his  educa- 
tion in  Germany  in  1859-60.  He  then  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
(1861-65),  and  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Geve- 
Jand,  O.  (1865-72;  became  professor  of  S3rstematic 
theology  and  president  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  1872);  resigned  presidency  in  1912.  He 
has  written  Systematic  Theology  (Rochester,  1886) ; 
Philosophy  and  Religion  (New  York,  1888) ;  The  Great 
Poets  and  their  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1897) ;  Christ 
in  Creation  and  Ethical  Monism  (1809) ;  Systematic 
Theology  (3  vols.,  1907-09);  and  OtUlinea  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  (19C8). 

STRONG,  JAMES:  Methodist  layman;  b.  in 
New  York  Aug.  14, 1822;  d.  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1844;    teacher  oC 
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ancient  languages  in  Troy  Conference  Academy, 
TVeat  Poultaey,  Vt.,  1844-46;  owing  to  failure  in 
health  he  occupied  himself  in  study  and  held  vari- 
ous economic  positions,  1846-57;  was  proteaaor  of 
BibhoaJ  literature,  and  acting  president  of  Tray 
University,  1858-61;  and  professor  of  exegetical 
theolo^  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  from  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Company  of  revisers;  and  was  the  author 
of  Harmom/  and  ExpomHon  of  the  Gospels  (New 
York,  1852);  Hanrumy  of  the  GoapeU  in  the  Greek 
of  the  Received  Text  (1854);  henics:  A  Series  o/ 
Euaya  ghouring  the  virtual  Agreement  bet^neen  Set- 
wee  and  the  Bible  (New  York,  1883);  and  edited 
Daniel  (1876)  and  Esther  (1877)  in  the  American 
edition  of  Longe.  His  most  important  work  was 
the  editing,  at  first  with  Dr.  McCiintock  tor  3  vols., 
and  afterward  alone,  of  a  Cydopadia  of  Biblical, 
Theological,  and  Ecdesiaslical  Literature  (10  vols., 
New  York,  1867-81 ;  with  a  supplement  in  2  vols., 
1885-87);theworkwasbeguninl853.  Healsopub- 
iisbed  a.  Uteral  translation  of  Ecclcsiast^s  (1877). 
Bibuoobapbt:    Methoditt  Renew.  Invi  (18HI.  7S3-7S8; 

J.  W.  Mudenball.  in  Old  and  Nra  TeUamail  Studaii.  xiv 

(1802).  71-76. 

STRONG,  JOSIAH:  CongregationaliBt;  b.  at 
Naperville,  lU.,  Jan.  19,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  Western  Reserve  Collie  (A.B.,  I80Q)  and  at 
Walnut  Hills  Seminary  (now  Lane  Theological 
Seminary),  Cincinnati,  0.  (graduated  1871).  He 
■was  home  missionary  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (1871- 
1S73) ;  instructor  in  natural  theology  in  Western  Re- 
serve Collie  (1873-76);  pastor  at  Sanduskj-,  O. 
(1876-81);  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary 
Society  (188I-*1);  pastor  in  Cincinnati  (1884-86); 
accretaiy  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (1886-98). 
Since  1898  he  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service.  Besides  editing  Social 
Progress  from  1904  to  1907  be  has  written  Our 
Cimntry  (New  York,  1885);  The  New  Era  (1893); 
The  Taenlielh  Century  City  (1898);  Religious  Mote- 
m^nU for  Social  Betterment  {IWd);  Expansion  (1900), 
The  Times  and  Young  Men  (1901);  The  Next  Great 
Awakening  (1902);  The  Challenge  oftheCUy  (1908); 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  (1910);  and 
My  Religion  in  Everyday  Life  (1910), 

STRONG,  HATHAN:  Congregationaliet:  b.  in 
Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1748;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Dec.  25,  1816.  Having  been  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1709,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law 
for  a  time;  was  tutor  in  Ynle  College  in  1772-73; 
and,  after  a  brief  course  of  theological  reading,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1774,  holding  this  paft- 
torat«  nearly  forty-two  years,  and  making  the 
■church  the  strongest  in  the  stnte.  Durinp  the  early 
part  of  his  work,  in  the  midst  of  the  colonial  troubles 
with  Great  Britain,  he  published  many  political 
papers  which  exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence. 
These  and  other  discussions  were  characterized  by  a 
wit  sometimes  keenly  sarcastic  in  character.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate  he  became 
enunent  as  a  revivalist,  and  was,  in  the  best  sense 
ot  the  term,  a  pulpit  orator.  His  knowledge  of 
bumas  nature  was  remarkable.    This  gave  hW  an 


exceptional  degree  of  authority  among  the  churches, 
and  a  rare  degree  of  skill  in  conducting  revivals. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  student;  but  his  learning 
was  developed  in  his  intellectual  character,  not  in 
his  references  to  books.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society 
(1798),  the  oldest  of  the  permanent  missionary  so- 
cieties in  the  land.  His  most  noted  work  was  The 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  Consistent  vntk  the  Infinite 
Benevolence  of  God  (1796);  he  published  also  two 
volumes  of  Sermons  (1798-1800);  and  was  the  pro- 
jector and  principal  compiler  of  the  Hartford  Coir- 
lection  of  Hymns  (1799),  to  which  he  contributed 
several  hymns,  among  them  "  Swell  the  anthem, 
raise  the  song." 

BlBUOoRAPHi:  W.  B.  Spracue,  Arniali  of  the  Ameritan 
Pulpit,  ii.  34-^1.  Ndw  York.  ISSfl;  F.  H.  Foslsr,  Nea 
Eitfland  Theotem.  PP.  200-310.  Ctiioago,  1907. 
STROHG,  THOHASBAKKS:  Church  of  England; 
b.  in  London  Oct.  24,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Churth  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1883),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1885  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  lecturer  of  his  college 
(1884-1901),  where  he  was  also  student  (1888-1901); 
and  has  been  dean  since  1901.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  1889-1901;  and 
has  be«n  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don since  1905.  He  was  Hampton  lecturer  in  1895, 
and  has  written  Manual  of  Theology  (London,  1892); 
Christian  Ethics  (Hampton  lectures;  1896);  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Real  Presence  (1899);  Historical  Chris- 
tianity (1902);  and  AiUhorily  in  the  Church  (1903). 

STRYKER,  HELANCHTHOn  WOOLSBy:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1851.  He 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1872) 
and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (1876). 
He  held  pastorates  at  Presbyterian  churches  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1876-78),  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1878- 
1883),  at  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (1883-85),  and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  lil.  (1885-92),  and  since  1892  has 
been  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
He  has  written  The  Sojig  of  Miriam  (Chicago,  1888) ; 
Church  Song  (hymnal;  New  York,  1889);  Dies 
Ira,  with  Versions  (Chicago,  1893);  Hamilton,  Lin- 
coln, and  Addresses  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  1895);  Letter  of 
James  (Boston,  I89S);  Lattermatk  (poems;  Utica, 
1896);  College  Hymnal  (New  York.  1897);  WeU  by 
the  GaU  (sermons;  Philadelphia,  1903);  and  Bacca- 
laureate  Sermons  to  the  Graduating  Classes  of  Hamp- 
ton College  1893-1906  (Utica,  1905). 

STRYPE,  JOHN;  Historiographer  of  the  English 
Reformation;  b.  at  Houndsditch  Nov.  1,  1043;  d. 
at  Hackney  Dec.  11,  1737.  kiter  passing  through 
St.  Paul's  school,  be  entered  Jeaus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1662,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Catherine  Hall  (B.A.,  1665;  M.A.,  1669).  He  was 
made  curate  of  Theydon  Bois,  Essex,  and  of 
Low  Leyton,  Essex,  1669.  Archbishop  Tenison  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  sinecure  of  West  Tarring,  Sus- 
sex, 1711,  and  he  was  lecturer  of  Hackney,  1689- 
1724.  He  published  vol.  ii.  of  /.  LightfooVs  Works 
(London,  1684);  Memorials  of  .  .  .  Tliomas  Cran- 
mtr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Wherein  the  History 
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0/  Uie  Church  and  the  Reformation  of  it  during  the 
PrimtKy  of  the  wad  ArchbUhop  .  .  .  are  greatly  Ulu*- 
trated  .  .  .  In  three  Bookt,  2  parta  (1604);  lAfe  of  the 
Learned  Sir  Thomaa  Smiih  (Oxford,  1698);  Hist/rr- 
ieal  ColUetiont  0/  the  Life  and  AdM  of  ...  J.  Ayl- 
mer.  Lord  Bi*hop  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Blixabeth  (London,   1701);  The  Life  of  the  Learned 

Sir  J.  Cheke.  Kl (1705);  hia  most  important 

work  A  nnaie  of  the  ReformaHon  and  Eelabliihment  of 
R^igion  and  .  .  .  other  Occurrences  in  the  Church  of 
England;  during  the  first  tieelve  Yeara  of  Queen  BUt' 
abeth's  .  .  .  Reign:  .  .  .  With  an  Appendix,  2  pftrts 
(1708-09;  a  2d  ed.,  more  complete,  4  vols.,  1725-31, 
Oxford,  1824);  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Act*  of 
.  .  .  EdmundGrindai  .  .  .  AnJtbiahapof  .  .  .  Can- 
terimry,  2  parta  (1710) ;  The  lAfe  and  Ada  ofMattheut 
Parker,  .  .  .  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  2  parta 
(1711);  The  Life  and  AcU  of  John  Whiigifl  .  .  . 
Archbiehop  of  Canterbury,  2  parta  (1718);  Ecck»ia»- 
tiail  MemoriaU  Relating  chiefly  to  Religion,  and  the 
Reformation  of  it,  and  the  Emergenae*  of  the  Church 
of  England  under  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  the  First  (3  vols,,  1721). 
Strype  was  a  diligent  ootlector  of  materials,  but 
lacked  literary  style  and  skill  in  methodical  ar- 
rangement. The  complete  works  ot  Strype  were 
issued  at  Oxford,  1822-40,  in  27  vols. 
Biblioobafbt:    S.  K.  Haltlsnd.  Raaarlu  m  At  Firt  Vol- 

tBUCofSlTVpe't  lAft  of  ArrMMop  Cranmer,  LoQilaD.  184Sl 

DNB,  It.  87-69. 

STUART,  CHARLES  MACAULAY:  MethodUt 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  .Aug.  20, 
1853.  After  completing  his  higb-achool  studies  in 
bis  native  city,  he  left  Scotland  for  the  United 
States,  and  waa  educated  at  Kalamaxoo  CoUege, 
Kalamaaoo,  Mich.  {A.B.,  1880),  and  at  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Chicago.  Entering  the  ministry 
of  his  denomination,  he  remained  In  its  pastorate 
until  18S5,  when  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate  for  a  year.  From  1880 
to  1800  he  occupied  a  similar  position  on  the  North- 
weetem  Christian  Advocate,  and  since  189d  haa  been 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  Besides  editing  the  Methodist  Hymnal 
(New  York,  1905),  and  The  Books  and  their  Message 
(1910),  he  has  written  Descriptive  Text  of  Photo- 
gravures of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1890);  Life 
and  Selected  Writings  of  Francis  Dana  Hcmenumy 
(in  collaboration  with  C.  F.  Bradley  and  A.  W. 
Patten;  1890);  Gospel  Singers  and  their  Songs  (in 
collaboration  with  F.  D.  Hemenway;  1891);  Viewn 
of  Christ  in  the  Poets  (1896);  and  Story  of  the  Master- 
pieces (1897). 

STDART,      CLARBIiCE      &SME:       Hymouth 

Brother;  b.  at  Tempaford  Hall,  Sandy  (8  ra.  e.  of 
Bedford),  England,  1828;  d.  at  Reading  1903.  Ha 
was  grandson  ot  William  Stuart,  Arehbiahop  of 
Annagh;  went  from  Eton  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  after 
obtaining  a  Tyrwhitt  university  scholarship  in 
Hebrew.  About  the  year  1860  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Brethren  at  Reading,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  He  wrote  on  the  sacrifices, 
the  Church  of  God,  textual  criticism  of  the  Now 
Testament  (he  was  ot  the  Tregelles  school),  and  criti- 


cized WiUiam  Bobertaon  Smith's  Lectures  on  tK 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  In  ISSS  hi 
put  forth  B  pamphlet  on  Christian  Standinf  md 
Condition,  which  aroused  acrimonioua  diaeugHi 
culminating  in  a  division  of  the  Brethren,  oot  j^ 
healed  (see  Pltuouth  Boethbbn).  This  •tu  fol- 
lowed by  a  aeries  of  papers  on  propitiation,  in  whidi 
Stuart  insisted  on  the  detailed  fulfihnentof  thepnt' 
entation  of  the  Savior's  blood,  immediate!;  ifht 
death,  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary ;  this  doctrine  lis 
was  obnoxious  to  old  associates-  There  foDowri 
expositions  of  the  Goafiek  and  Acta,  of  the  epiillH 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrewa,  and  of  the  Poltar, 
A  pamphlet  entitled  The  Critics:  shall  la  fiiBat 
them  T  did  battle  for  traditional  views  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Stuart  adhered  closely  to  belief  in  v» 
bal  inspiration.  With  independent  judgment  ba 
held  firinly  the  general  body  of  doctrine,  proplietb 
as  well  as  ecdenastical,  characteristic  of  tiie  Brelb- 
ren.  E.  E.  WHTrriEui. 

STUART,  GEORGE  HAT:  Presbyterian  Ujtnu; 
b.  at  Rose  Hall,  County  Down,  Ireland;  d.  atOtrt- 
nut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1890.  HeoH 
to  Philadelphia  in  1861,  went  into  busineae  ud 
accumulated  wealth.  He  was  for  many  years  pnfr 
dent  of  the  Merehanis'  National  Bank  of  PhUuM- 
phia.  He  acquired  a  national  reputation  ss  ipti- 
lanthropist  and  Christian  worker.  During  the  Clfil 
War  he  was  president  of  the  Christian  CCmmiiwM- 
Later  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  biuch 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  vice-president  of  (he 
American  Bible  Society,  of  the  American  Tract  &»■ 
cicty,  and  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  wi 
was  prominently  connected  with  many  other  !(£(- 
ious  and  philanthropic  associations. 
BnuoaiUFBT:   Ltfa  of  Oeorpt  H.  SlvaH,  vjiiOai  A*  koatf 

edilal  bv  R.  E.  Thomvim,  Philadelphui,  1800. 

STUART,  HOSES:  American  Hebraist;  b.  k 
WUton,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Hi*. 
Jan.  4,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege nith  the  highest  honor  (1799);  taught  Mbod 
at  North  Fairfield  and  Danbuiy,  Conn.;  ataiirf 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1802,  and  the  ma 
year  was  called  as  tutor  to  Yale;  pursued  the  rtudf 
ot  theology  with  President  Dwight,  and  wm  or 
dained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  ChnrA 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1806,  showing  remarkable  tilvt 
as  preacher  and  pastor;  became  professor  of  aBOn 
literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1814 
retaining  his  place  there  until  his  retirement  in  1848. 
His  first  literary  work  was  a  Hebrew  gramu'i 
which  was  circulated  among  the  students  in  maW 
script  because  it  was  not  possible  to  print  Hebi* 
in  this  country  at  that  time;  when  it  was  fioiD] 
printed  (1813),  he  was  compelled  himself  to  «t  4 
part  of  the  type  for  lack  of  compositorB  equippi 
for  the  task;  later  editions  long  remained  the  toil 
books  for  American  students.  To  Americuii  t 
brought  the  knowledge  of  what  was  b^g  done  ft 
Biblical  scholarship  in  Germany,  and  thus  foundt 
in  America  the  scientific  study  of  Biblical  areheolof 
and  linguistics.  For  his  services  in  this  departnw 
he  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  American  BilA 
literature";  in  the  course  of  his  labors  he  tnin 
more    than    I,SOO    ministers,    70    profeaaon 
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presidents  of  colleges,  more  than  100  foreign  nu»- 
gionaries,  &nd  ubout  30  transJatora  of  the  Bible 
intfl  foreign  tongues. 

Hia  lilemry  work  was  extensive.  He  tranakted 
Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  (1825; 
in  coUaboration  nith  Professor  Robinson),  and 
Roediger's  Gesenlus'  Hebrew  Grammar  (184fl);  pre- 
pared coDunentaries  on  Hebrews  (2  vols.,  1827-28), 
Romans  (2  vols.,  1S32),  Revelfttion  (2  vols.,  1815), 
Daniel  (1S50),  Eccloiiastes  (1851),  and  Proverbs 
(1852);  and  wrote,  besides  his  Hdirew  Grammar, 
Letters  to  Rev.  Wiaiam  E.  Channing  .  .  .  on  the 
Divinity  of  Chritt  (1819);  Letters  to  Rev.  Samuel 
MiSa-  .  .  .  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the.  Son  of 
God  {l«n);  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  {182S);  EUmen- 
tary  PrineipUt  of  Interpretation,  from  the  Latin  of 
EmaOi  (1842);  Hints  on  tht  Prophecies  (1842); 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Te»tamenl 
Canon  (1845);  Miscellanies;  consisting  of  Letters 
and  Sermons,  on  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  etc. 
(1846);  and  ExegeHeai  Essays  (1867). 
BlBUoalUPHT;    Tlie  Fumral  lirmon.  by  E.  A.  P&rk.  wu 

publahisl.  Andover.  Jg.'ia.     CoMUlt  further  W.  Adsmg. 
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York,  1852;   W.  B.  Spnigui 

pit.  ii.  4TS-4S1.  ib.  1859:  W.  Walker. 

Biliary  Stria,  iii.  341,  3G2-.'i53,  3fiS. 

Niu  Sneland  Laadm.  pp.  373.  388.  39S.  11S-4IT.  ib. 


STUBBS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Liverpool  Sept.  3  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1868),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1868  and 
ordained  priest  in  1869.  He  was  senior  curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  Sheffield  (1868-71),  vicar  of  Granbor- 
ougb,  Bucks  (1871-84),  and  of  Stokenham,  Devon- 
shire (1884-88);  rector  of  Wa\-ertroe,  Liverpool 
(1888-94):  dean  of  Ely  (I894-IB06);  and  bishop 
of  Truro  since  1906.  He  Hna  been  honorary  fellow 
of  his  collie  since  1904,  and  was  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1881,  1894,  1896,  and  1901,  and  at 
Oxford  in  1883  and  1898-99,  Lady  Margaret  preach- 
er at  Cambridge  in  1896-97,  select  preacher  at  Har- 
vard in  1900,  and  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1904-05.  He 
has  nTitten,  in  addition  to  several  volumes  of  poems, 
Oriffin  and  Growth  of  Sentiments  of  International 
Morality  (London,  1869);  Village  Politics:  Ad- 
dresses and  Sermons  on  the  Labour  Question  (1878); 
The  Myihe  of  Life  (1880);  Christ  and  Democracy 
(t'nivBraily  sermons;  1883) ;  God'a  Englishmen: 
Sermons  on  the  Prophets  and  Kings  of  England  (1887) ; 
For  Christ  and  City  (Liverpool  sermons;  1890); 
The  Land  and  the  Labourers  (1690) ;  Christ  and  Eeo- 
rw>mM3(1893);  Christus  Imperator  (1894);  A  Creed 
for  Ckrielian  Socialists,  with  Expositions  (1896); 
Historical  Memorials  of  Ely  Cathedral  {\%W7)\  Hand- 
book to  Ely  CaUiedral  (Ely,  1898);  Charles  Kingsley 
and  the  Christian  Social  Movement  (London,  1898); 
The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Univet^ 
Bity  sermons;  1900);  Pro  Patria  /  (cathedral  and 
uoiveraity  sermons;  1900);  In  a  Minster  Garden: 
Colloquies  of  Ely  (1901);  Cambridge  and  its  Story 
(19(M);  and  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry,  Hulsean 
lectures  (1905).  He  has  edited  Matthew  and  Mark 
for  The  Temple  Bible  (London,  1901);  and  Verba 
ChrisH:  Sayings  of  the  Lord  JttttS,  Onek  and  Eng- 
lish (1903). 


STUBBS,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England  bishop; 
b.  at  Knaresborough  (16  m.  n.  of  Leeds)  Juno  21, 
1825;  d.  at  Oxford  Apr.  19,  1901.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1848;  M.A., 
1851);  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1848- 
1851);  of  Oriel  (1887-84);  hononi:y  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  (1876-84);  honorary  student  of  Christ  Church 
(1878-84);  vicar  of  Novcstock,  Essex  (1850-67); 
hbrarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  (1862-67); 
examinor  in  the  schools  of  luw  and  modem  history, 
Oxford  (1865-66);  n^ius  professor  of  modem  his- 
tory (1866-84);  select  preacher  (1870);  examiner 
in  the  school  of  theology  (1871-72);  and  of  modem 
history  (1873,  1876,  1881);  rector  of  Cliolderton, 
WilU  (1876-79);  oanonof  St.  Paul's,  London  (1879- 
1884);  member  of  royal  commission  on  ecclcsi.iatical 
courts  (1881);  became  bishop  of  Chester  (1S84), 
and  was  translated  to  Oxford  ( 1 888) .  As  a  historian 
and  critic  he  belonged  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
scholars.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  contributors 
to  the  Rolls  Series;  was  the  editor  or  author  of 
Regislrum  taenim  Anglicanum  (Oxford.  1858); 
Chronidet  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  /. 
(2  vols.,  London,  1864-65);  Bentdictus  Abbas  (2 
vols.,  1867);  Roger  Hoveden  (4  vols.,  1868-71);  Se- 
lect Charters  (1871);  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 
Documents  (vol.  iii.,  1871);  Walter  of  Coventry  (2 
vols.,  1872-73);  ConstUjUianol  History  of  England 
(3  vols.,  1874-78);  Memortofjo/S(.  Dunaton  (1874); 
The  Early  Plantageneis  (l^m);  The  Historical  Works 
of  Ralph  de  Diceto  (2  vols.,  1876) ;  Works  of  Gervase 
of  Canterbury  (2  vols.,  1879):  Chronicles  of  Edward 
I.  and  II.  (2  vols.,  1882-83);  Seventeen  Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  Mediaval  and  Modem  Church  History 
(1887);  The '■  Gesta  Regum  "  of  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 
bury  (1887-89);  and,  posthumously,  Orrfincfion  jld- 
dresses.  ed.  E.  E.  Holmes  (1901);  Historical  Intro- 
ductions to  Rolls  Series,  collected  and  ed.  A,  Has- 
salt  (1902);  Letters,  I8S5-1B01,  ed.  W.  H.  Button 
(1904);  ri«t(a(«mCAnr3e3,ed.  E.E.Holmes(1904); 
Lectures  on  Early  English  History,  ed,  A.  Hasaall 
(1906);  and  Germany  in  the  .  .  .  Middle-  Ages,  ed. 
A.  Hassall  (2  vols,.  1908). 

BiBt. 

Ox 

STDCKEMBERG,    JOHH     HEHRY    WILBtTRH: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Bramsche  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Bremen), 
Germany,  Jan.  6,  1835;  d.  at  London  May  28,  1903. 
He  was  educated  at  Wittenbei^  College,  Springfield, 
O.  (A.B.,  1857),  and  at  the  universities  of  Hulle 
(1859-61),  Gattingen,  Tilbingec,  and  Berlin  (1865- 
1867).  He  held  Lutheran  pastorates  at  Davenport, 
O.  (1858-59),  Erie,  Pa.  (1861-65),  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (1867-fl8),  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1868-74).  being 
also  chaplain  of  the  145th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
in  1862-63;  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Witten- 
berg Theological  Seminary  (1874-SO),  and  from  1880 
until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1894  was  pas- 
tor of  the  American  Church  in  Berlin.  In  theology 
he  was  a  liberal  evangelical,  and  wrotfl  Ninety-Five 
Theses  for  the  Seventh  Semi-CentennitU  of  the  Refor- 
mation (Baltimore,  1868);  History  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  from  its  Origin  till  the  Adoption  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  (Philadelphia,  1869);   Clirislian 
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Sociology  (New  York,  1880);  Life  of  Immanud 
Kant  (London,  1882);  Final  Science  (New  York, 
1885);  IntroducHontotheStudyofPhHoeophyilSSS); 
The  Age  and  the  Church  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1893); 
Tendencies  in  German  Thought  (1896);  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1897);  The  So- 
cial Problem  (York,  Pa.,  1897);  and  Sociology:  or. 
The  Science  of  Human  Society  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1903).  He  also  translated  C.  R.  Hagenbach's  Ger- 
man Rationalism  in  its  Rise,  Progress^  and  Decline 
(in  collaboration  with  W.  L.  Gage;  Edinburgh, 
1865). 

STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS:  A  movement  originated  at  the 
first  international  conference  of  Christian  college 
students,  held  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  in  1886,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  late  D.  L.  Moody. 
Origin,  Or-  Of  the  250  del^ates  who  attended, 
ganization,  twenty-one  had  definitely  decided  to 
Purpose,  become  foreign  missionaries  when  the 
conference  opened.  Of  this  number 
Robert  P.  Wilder  of  Princeton,  Tewksbury  of  Har- 
vard, and  Clark  of  Oberlin  had  come  with  the  con- 
viction that  God  would  call  from  that  laige  gathei^ 
ing  of  college  men  a  number  who  would  consecrate 
themselves  to  foreign  missions.  Before  the  confer- 
ence closed  100  of  the  delegates  had  recorded  their 
"  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  become  foreign  mis- 
sionaries." At  the  conference  it  was  decided  that 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  among  the  colleges, 
and  four  students  were  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Of  the  four  selected.  Wilder  alone  was  able  to  go, 
and  John  N.  Forman,  also  of  Princeton,  was  induced 
to  join  him.  The  expenses  of  the  deputation  were 
borne  by  Mr.  D.  W.  McWilliams,  of  Brooklyn. 
Messrs.  Wilder  and  Forman  visited  176  institutions, 
including  a  majority  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
divinity  schools  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  about  fifty  volunteers  at- 
tended the  student  conference  at  Northfield.  It 
was  there  decided  that  some  organization  was  nec- 
essary, and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
volunteers  present  to  effect  such  an  organization. 
This  committee  met  in  Dec.,  1888,  and  an  oigan- 
ization  was  effected,  taking  the  name  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volimteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  There  is  an  executive  committee, 
a  board  of  trustees,  and  an  advisory  committee. 
This  movement  is  in  no  sense  a  missionary  board. 
It  never  has  sent  out  a  missionary,  and  never  will. 
It  is  simply  a  recruiting  agency.  Those  who  be- 
come student  volunteers  are  expected  to  go  out  as 
missionaries  under  the  regular  missionary  oigan- 
izations  of  the  Chiu-ch.  It  does  not  usurp  or  en- 
croach upon  the  functions  of  any  other  missionary 
organization.  It  is  unswervingly  loyal  to  the 
Church,  and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  every 
leading  missionary  board  on  the  continent.  It  is 
primarily  a  movement  of  students,  and  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  organization  forced  upon  the  students. 
The  purposes  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  awaken  and 
maintain  among  all  Christian  students  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  intelligent  and  active  interest  in 
foreign  missions;  (2)  to  enroll  a  sufficient  number 


of  properly  qualified  student  volunteers  to  meet  the 
successive  demands  of  the  various  missionary  boards 
of  North  America;  (3)  to  help  all  such  intending 
missionaries  to  prepare  for  their  life-work  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  in  developing  the  mission- 
ary life  of  home  churches;  (4)  to  lay  an  equal  bur- 
den of  responsibility  on  all  students  who  are  to  re- 
main as  ministers  and  lay  workers  at  home,  that 
they  may  actively  promote  the  missionary  enter- 
prise by  intelligent  advocacy,  gifts,  and  prayer. 

Student  volunteers  are  drawn  from  those  who 
are  or  have  been  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each 
student  volunteer  signs  the  **  declara- 
Methods  of  tion,"  which  is  as  follows:  ''  It  is  my 
Work,  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary."  The  work  for 
which  the  movement,  as  an  agency  of  the  Church, 
is  held  responsible  is  the  promotion  of  the  mission- 
ary life  and  activity  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  which 
more  than  250,000  students  are  matriculated.  From 
these  should  come  the  future  missionaries  and  mis- 
sionary leaders  of  the  Church.  Therefore  no  work 
can  be  more  important  than  that  of  nn^lring  each 
student  center  a  stronghold  of  missionary  intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm,  and  activity.  To  accomplish 
this  a  staff  of  secretaries  is  employed,  offices  are 
maintained  in  New  York  City,  and  conferences  and 
conventions  are  held.  Besides  administrative  sec- 
retaries, there  are  traveling  secretaries;  and  this 
position  is  usually  held  for  one  year  by  a  student 
volunteer  ready  to  go  to  the  mission  field.  Returned 
missionaries  also  have  been  employed.  The  niunber 
of  traveling  secretaries  is  determined  by  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
traveling  secretaries  visit  the  collies,  deliver  ad- 
dresses on  missions,  meet  with  missionary  conmiit- 
tees  and  volunteer  bands,  organize  mission-study 
classes,  and  in  every  way  possible  promote  the  mis- 
sionary activities  of  the  colleges — but  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  work  is  by  public  address  and  personal 
interview  to  lead  students  to  give  their  lives  to  mis- 
sionary service.  The  student  volunteers  in  an  in- 
stitution are  organized  into  a  volunteer  band,  which 
has  as  its  objects  to  deepen  the  missionary  purpose 
and  spiritual  lives  of  the  members,  to  secure  other 
volunteers,  and  to  promote  missions  in  the  college 
and  in  the  college  community.  Once  in  four  years 
an  international  convention  is  held.  Six  such  con- 
ventions have  been  held;  at  that  of  1910  there 
were  present  2,954  students  and  professors  repre- 
senting 735  institutions. 

The  Volunteer  Movement  has  reached  by  its 
propaganda  nearly  if  not  quite  1,000  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  North  America.    In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  the  work  was  the  first 
Results,     real  missionary  cultivation  which  they 
ever  received.    It  is  the  testimony  of 
professors  and  other  observers  that  even  in  the  in- 
stitutions which  had  already  been  influenced  in  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  missionary  idea,  the  Volunteer 
Movement  has  very  greatly  developed  missionary 
interest  and  activity.    Because  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  is  a  movement  for  foreign  missions, 
the  principal  proof  of  its  effidenpy  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  going  forth  of  its  mciobers  to  the  foreign 
mission  field.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  note 
tint  the  movement  has  on  its  records  the  names  of 
*,7&4  volunlcere  who,  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1911,  had 
nached  the  miSHion  field,  having  been  sent  out  as 
nuaonaries  of  no  less  'Mn  fifty  diO'erent  misaion- 
Byboanlflot  the  United  States  and  Canada.  About 
ou-third  of  the  sailed  volunteers  are  women. 
Thf  sailed  voluat«ers  are  distributed  by  countries 
uMavs: 

Mom 102 

Otua  America 28 

Snilta  Anuria 288 

W«t  Indiea    14Q 

LtliD  ud  Greak  Chimh  eountrin  of  Eiuope        31 

AfM 603 

Torhjh  Empim 174 

luK  BunuB.  ud  Ceylon  B24 

Stm.  Laoa.  and  Struta  settleineiita 79 

(1e» 1,388 

Kiinn 218 

Jiwl 401 

Rilippina  lalanda  ...-,..- 145 

Total   4,784 

In  order  to  be  of  greater  service  to  all  the  mission 
beards  in  helping  them  to  secure  the  most  capable 

clafaMnl  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  candidate  deport- 
Bait.  The  work  already  done  has  demonstrated 
Ibe  wisdom  of  this  forward  movement.  Almost 
mry  board  has  been  aided  during  the  past  year  in 
taijsig  properly  qualified  candidates.  In  1894  the 
aemaait  b^an  to  promote  the  systematic  and 
inpeasive  study  of  missions  among  students.  At 
Ibtliiiie  there  were  less  than  thirty  classes  carry- 
i^  on  such  study  in  all  the  institutions  of  North 
Anwica.  During  the  first  year  there  were  organ- 
■ed  lU  classes  with  an  enrohnent  of  1,400.  In  the 
jm  1909-10  there  were  in  506  tnatJtutioDS  2,379 
(km  having  an  enrolment  of  29,322.  At  the  be- 
gaing  of  this  period  there  were  no  tsKt-books 
miinble  for  the  classes.  Since  1804  a  text-book 
ioature  has  been  created,  not  only  for  the  stu- 
ilUi,  but  the  work,  taken  up  by  other  orgoniza- 
tia^  baa  been  pushed  in  the  churches  among  young 
JKfk't  societies,  women's  missionary  societies, 
■d  in  the  Sunday-schools,  so  that  now  the  annual 
ifa  of  missionary  text-books  by  these  different 
^ndes  h&s  passed  the  100.000  ofuirk.  This  mission 
Mj  work  ta  developing  an  intelligent  and  strong 
IMiiiiiiiiji  interest  and  is  striving  t^  make  that 
<Oma  permanent.  It  is  an  invaluable  help  in  pre- 
iwing  misaonary  candidates  for  their  life-work,  is 
Ndng  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  multiply- 
■t  of  the  number  of  capable  volunteers,  is  develop- 
iifri^ht  habits  of  praying  and  giving  for  missions, 
■dis  equipping  those  who  are  to  become  leaders  at 
wk  to  be  real  citiiens  of  a  world-wide  kingdom. 
nt  movement  has  also  stimulated  gifts  to  missions 
%  Kudoits.  When  it  b^an  its  work  less  than 
VHJXD  a  year  was  being  contributed  toward  mis- 
itaij  objects  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  United 
8Wm  and  Canada.  During  1909-10  29,000  stu- 
tata  and  profeesors  gave  over  (133,761.  of  which 


more  than  890,000  way  piven  to  foreign  r 
and  $37,000  to  home  missions.  Eighty-nine  insti- 
tutions gave  i300  or  more  each.  Many  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  are  supporting  entirely  or  in 
large  part  their  own  representative  on  the  foreign 
field.  The  movement  has  been  helpful  also  in  raising 
the  standards  of  qualifications  of  intending  mission- 
ariea.  During  the  past  twenty  years  in  particular  it 
has  emphasized  that  those  who  are  to  become  inis- 
siomuics  should  possess  the  highcijt  qualifications. 
It  invariably  encourages  students  to  take  a  regular 
and  thorough  college  or  university  course  and  to 
press  on  to  such  graduate  courses  as  may  be  required 
by  the  agencies  under  which  they  expect  to  go 
abroad.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  always 
insisted  that  no  student  volunteer  was  prepared  for 
his  high  calUng  unless  be  were  spiritually  qualified. 
Hence  the  movement  has  guided  and  stimulated 
volunteers  to  form  right  devotional  habits  such  as 
that  of  personal  Bible  study,  secret  prayer,  and  the 
practise  of  religious  meditation. 

Great  as  the  achievements  have  been,  the  work 
is  not  and  will  not  be  finished  while  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  missionaries.  New  missionaries 
are  needed  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  on  the 
mission  field  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  old 
missionaries,  to  reach  the  uncvangclized  millions 
in  the  countries  where  missions  have  already  been 
established,  and  to  occupy  the  countries  which  are 
at  present  without  a  single  missionary,  or  where  no 
work  has  as  yet  been  attempted.  These  recruits 
must  be  found  among  the  students. 

F.  P.  TTrRNT:B. 
BiBLiooR*PHr:    Roporla  of  the  EieciitivB  Committeo  Hnd  o( 

STUDITES.    See  Aobmeti. 
STDUBLIHG-BLOCK,  STONE  OF  STUHBLING: 

The  translation  in  the  English  versions  of  the  He- 
brew mikahol,  makshelah,  ebken  negheph,  and  the 
Greek  prosfcomma,  liXkos  lou  proakorivmatos,  skan- 
doUm,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  either  an 
object  in  the  way  over  which  one  may  stumble  or  a 
weighted  trap  used  for  catching  wild  animals,  which 
falls  when  the  bait  is  touched.  These  terms  may 
represent  persons  or  things  good  in  themselves,  as 
when  (I  Cor.  i.  23;  I  Pet.  ii.  8)  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  the  guilt  resting  upon  those  "  which  stumble 
at  the  word,  being  disobedient  ";  and  moral  guilt 
may  be  incurred  by  a  Christian  if,  when  be  should 
uphold  his  faith,  he  weakly  denies  it  or  conceals  it 
for  feur  of  giving  offense.  On  the  other  tiand,  he  is 
always  to  take  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others  into 
consideration  (cf.  Matt.  Tvii.  27).  An  offense  which 
involves  bltimc  to  the  giver  does  so  because  it  leads 
to  sin,  if  only  by  confusing  the  moral  judgment,  in 
the  awakening  of  a  doubt  about  the  character  of 
the  agent  or  the  action  or  about  the  correctness  of 
another's  habitual  convictions.  .Sin  is  thus  made 
easier,  and  the  one  who  gives  offense  incurs  the  guilt 
of  consciously  or  unconsciously  leading  another  into 
temptation.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Corinttiians  to  abstain  from  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice  (I  Cor.  viii.  7-13,  x.  28),  laying 
down  his  principle  of  Christian  liberty.  "  All  things 
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are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not 

ent  "  (vi.  12,  x.  23,  32).       (Rudolf  Hoimann.) 

STUNDISTS.    See  Russia,  II.,  {  7. 

STUPA:  A  mound  of  masonry,  usually  dome- 
like, employed  by  Buddhists  to  commemorate  a 
notable  event,  mark  a  sacred  spot,  preserve  a  relic, 
or  to  serve  a  combination  of  these  purposes.  The 
terms  dagoba  and  tope  are  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent as  equivalents,  the  latter  having  reference  to 
the  form  and  the  former  to  the  purpose  as  protect- 
ing a  relic.  The  shape  has  been  explained  as  due 
to  the  tradition  that  Buddha,  bom  among  a  race 
descended  from  the  Scythians,  directed  that  hb  re- 
mains be  buried  in  Scythian  fashion  (cf .  Herodotus, 
iv.  71,  72,  217;  and  the  notes  and  plans  in  RawUn- 
son's  trans!.,  iii.  57-63,  New  York,  1875)  under  a 
raised  mound  (S.  Beal,  Catena  of  the  Buddhist  Scrip' 
turea  from  the  Chineae,  pp.  126-130,  London,  1871). 
The  period  during  which  these  structures  were 
raised  coincides  roughly  with  the  middle  stage  of 
the  dominance  of  Buddhism  in  India,  c.  250  B.c- 
250  A.D.,  though  some  rebuilding  was  done  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  Those  b^  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  (1)  that  at  Sanchi,  Bhopal,  Central  India, 
having  a  horizontal  diameter  of  106  feet  and  placed 
upon  a  circular  platform  120  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  perpendicular  radius  of  forty-two  feet. 
It  is  constructed  of  bricks  laid  in  mud  covered  with 
a  layer  of  chiseled  stone,  and  has  a  tee  or  flattened 
surface  on  the  apex  (the  place  where  usually  the 
relic  was  kept)  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  an  elaborately  carved  stone  rail- 
ing. (2)  A  second  important  example  is  found  at 
Manikyala,  near  Raval  Pindi,  in  the  Punjab  (where 
these  structures  are  especially  niunerous).  (3)  The 
finest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  at  Amravati,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  sculptures  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  (4)  One  of  great  historic 
interest  is  twelve  miles  from  the  Liunbini  Garden 
(the  traditional  birthplace  of  the  Buddha,  about  110 
m.  n.e.  of  Benares),  and  covered  that  part  of  the 
ashes  of  the  saint  which  fell  to  his  own  Sakhya  clan. 
(5)  A  notable  series  of  groups  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bhilsa  in  Bhopal,  and  niunber  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  Most  of  these  are  in  a  most  ruinous 
condition,  the  Mohammedans  and  others  having 
used  them  as  quarries  of  material  for  later  struc- 
tures. The  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiouen 
Thsang  (seventh  century)  reports  that  what  are 
known  to  have  been  some  of  the  earliest  were  al- 
ready in  ruins.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BiBUOORAPttT.  J.  FerguBson,  Hial.  of  Indian  and  BatUm 
Architecture,  book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  London,  1891  (gives  ex- 
cellent cuts,  one  on  title-page);  idem,  in  Rovol  Aeiatie 
Society* e  Journal,  new  aeries,  iii  (1868).  132-166;  K.  Hit- 
ter. Die  Stupas,  Berlin.  1838.  H.  H.  Wilson.  Ariana  An- 
tigua, pp.  55-118,  London.  1841;  A.  (Xinningham,  The 
BhiUa  Topee,  ib.  1854.  idem,  in  Royal  Aeiaiie  Society* § 
Journal,  xiii  (1852).  108-114;  J.  Burgess,  Notee  on  the 
Amaravaii  Stupa,  Madras.  1882;  J.  Burgess,  The  Buddhiet 
Stupae  of  Amaravati  and  J  aoQayyapeta^  London,  1887; 
and  the  following  articles  in  the  Royal  Aeiaiie  Societi/e 
Journal,  new  series,  v  (1870),  164-181  (by  S.  Beal),  ziv 
(1882).  332-334  (by  W.  Simpson),  1902,  pp.  29-45  (by  J. 
Burgess). 

STURM  (STX7RMI)  OF  FULDA:  Disciple  of 
Boniface,  first  abbot  of  Fulda  (q.v.)>  and  apostle  of 


Hesse  and  Saxony;  b.  in  Bavaria  in  710;  d.  at 
Fulda  Dec.  17,  779.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
Christian  family,  and  was  sent  to  Boniface  for  in- 
struction while  the  latter  was  in  Bavaria;  he  ac- 
companied Boniface  on  at  least  one  of  his  mission- 
ary journeys,  and  for  further  education  was  under 
the  care  of  Abbot  Wigbert  at  Fritslar,  being  made 
priest  in  740.  He  was  then  a  missionary  in  Hesse 
for  three  years;  but,  feeling  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  monastic  life,  he  was  encouraged  by  Boniface 
to  build  an  abbey,  and  after  some  indecision  settled 
at  Fulda,  receiving  a  gift  of  the  land  from  Carlo- 
man  through  the  intercession  of  Boniface,  erecting 
the  first  structure  and  becoming  its  first  abbot  under 
the  Benedictine  rule.  After  the  death  of  Boniface, 
when  great  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  body  to 
liains  for  entombment,  Sturm  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  his  master  for  burial  at  Fulda.  Lullus  of 
liains  attempted  to  disregard  the  exemptions  se- 
cured by  the  abbey,  and  Sturm  was  the  defender; 
but  in  consequence  he  was  charged  with  disloyalty 
to  Pippin  and  banished  to  Jumidges  in  Normandy, 
758,  but  was  permitted  to  return  in  760  and  received 
into  Pippin's  good  graces,  this  result  being  in  part 
due  to  the  favor  in  which  Sturm  was  held  through- 
out the  Frankish  kingdom.  Sturm  was  also  re- 
garded highly  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  employed 
by  him  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  brought  under 
the  Frankish's  Idng's  dominion  in  Saxony.  His 
accomplishment  was  not  merely  the  planting  of  the 
abbey  and  its  erection  into  a  strong  and  influential 
institution,  but  the  impulse  to  general  education 
and  culture  which  he  imparted  and  the  restilts  of 
this  in  churches  and  schools  in  central  Germany. 

Biblzoorapht:  The  fundamental  souroe  is  the  Vita  by 
Egll.  abbot  of  Fulda,  818-822,  in  ASB,  iii.  2,  pp.  20»- 
284,  with  discussion  of  the  year  of  death  and  account  of 
the  canonisation  by  Mabillcm,  pp.  284-286,  also  in  MGH, 
Script.,  ii  (1829),  365-377,  and  MPL,  cv.  423-444;  there  ii 
a  Qerm.  transl.  by  W.  Amdt,  Berlin.  1863.  Consult  fur- 
ther: G.  F.  Maclear,  Hiet.  of  Chrietian  Mieaiane  during 
the  Middle  Agee,  pp.  211-217,  Clambridse,  1863;  idem. 
Apoetlee  of  Medieval  Europe,  pp.  132-138,  London,  1888; 
F.  J.  Nick,  Der  heUioe  Sturmiua,  ereler  Abt  von  Fulda, 
Fulda,  1865;  J.  Kayser,  Der  heUioe  Sturmi,  der  erele 
Olaubenabote  dee  Paderbomer  Landee,  Padeibom,  1866; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeechichte  der  Literatur  dee  Mittd' 
alters,  ii.  104-106,  121,  144,  Leipsic,  1880;  B.  Kuhhnann, 
Der  heilioe  Sturmi,  Grander  Fuldae  und  Apoetel  WeetfaUne, 
Paderbom,  1800;  Rettbei«,  KD,  i.  371,  607  sqq.,  616  sqq.; 
Hauok,  KD,  vol.  iL  passim. 

STURM,  Sturm,  JAXOB:  German  reformer;  b. 
at  Strasburg  Aug.  10,  1489;  d.  there  Oct.  30,  1553. 
He  was  educated  at  Heidelbeig  (B.A.,  1503);  and 
at  Freiburg  (M.A.,  1505),  where  he  studied  theology 
in  connection  with  law  after  1506.  He  maintained 
relations  with  the  greatest  humanists  of  his  day, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Erasmus.  He  was  first 
a  clerical  of  the  lower  order;  occupied  the  position 
of  secretary  to  the  cathedral  provost  at  Strasburg, 
1517-23;  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Strasburg 
society  of  learning;  and  in  1522  devised  a  plan  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Heidelbeig. 
In  1524  he  entered  the  municipal  service,  being 
elected  to  the  great  council,  as  a  member  of  which 
he  represented  Strasburg  and  other  imperial  cities, 
in  the  government  of  the  empire.  From  1526  he 
was  one  of  the  "  college  of  thirteen,"  was  chosea 
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Stadtmeutcr  thirteen  times  from   1527,   tkoil  Mioa 

kdvanMd  to  the  leadership  of  Strasburg  stalesman- 

ihip.    The  nise  moderatioii  of  Straabiirg   in   the 

F«uants'  War  was  due  to  his  influencp.     His  tear- 

b>  chunpionship  of  the  ProteataDt  cauac  and  his 

awjUMii*  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  of  1526  (see  Speter, 

Dura  or)  secured  for  his  city  the  leadership  in 

upper  Germany.     In  the  quiet  movement  of  the 

KifomiatloD  at  his  native  city,  he  took  the  ground 

o(  liberty  of  aonscieace  in  church  nuil(«rB,  recog- 

Kiiog  neither  pope  nor  emperor  in  matters  of  faith, 

iaue  StraabuTg  became  a  center  of  toleration  and 

Invloin     He  held  aloof  from  tile  Eucharistic  con- 

iroim)-,  declining  the  communion  for  years;    but 

•u  proent  at  the  conference  at  Marburg  (q.v,). 

it  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  152S  be  advocated  the  abo- 

hliaa  of  the  mas,  took  sides  with  the   protesting 

Males,  and  aoEdsted  Philip  of  Hesse  to  prevail  upon 

the«  not  to  concur  in  the  eoDdemmition   of   the 

Smm.    At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  he  helped 

m  dnmtg  up  the  Con/essio  letTapoHtana  and  strove, 

Lboi^  imauecesafully.  for  unity.     He  participated 

^    lit  deliberations  before  the  Wittenberg  Concord 

laSA.    Simultaneously   he  was  employed  upon 

cleoutical   oiganiiation    at   Stntsburg;    he   was 

stdcDt  of  the  synod  of  1533,  and  took  a  part  to 

:  preparation  of  the  church  order  which  appeared 

IS34.    Shortly  after  he  succeeded  in  Founding 

'StnsburKgynuiBsium.    Since  1528behad  been 

^Qtcflhsiuperiisors  of  public  instruction.    During 

■^ix  lalerim,   be  humbled  himself,   though  uncon- 

^tumd.  to  Ibe  emperor,  thus  parting  with  M.  Butzcr, 

*liam  he  had  hitherto  supported^  yet  sustaining  the 

dignity  and  Protestant  freedom  of  the  city.     As  a 

tnltpc  point  on  the  Rhine,  he  took  every  precau- 

liOB  to  fortify  Strasburg  against  the  French.    Sturm 

Ud  the  respect  of  aJI  purtiea  as  well  as  of  his  op- 

pwataud  of  the  emperor;  and  from  1525  to  1552 

nfrntnted  the  city  of  Strasburg  ninety-one  times 

■I  political  and  reJii^ouD  conferences.     Unsurpassed 

*<  u  trdminiBtrator  and  statesman  in  the  history 

J  Stnaburg  be  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  and  re- 

Spota  coctviction.  of  circumspect  wisdom  and  high- 

Boaitd  Christian  patriotism. 

(Johannes  Piceeh.) 
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>»:     For  biacnplu»l  nuterial  consult:  J.  Sturra,  Con- 

*nM..  HtiMbuff.  1653T  Sleio,  /oca*  Sfu™."  (jins  dis- 
■nufaal.  Leimr,  I87S:  H.  Bsimnsrlco.  Hittentekc  und 
'*■'*■*'  .4ii;'«llu  Hfld  Rtdtn.  pp.  458  mn..  Straaburx, 
»*;  ADB.  nxri.  S  tqq.  For  IJsht  on  virioui  ■ida  ol 
Huni't  wlivilJH  eonsulc  A.  Juat.  G«eAicA(»  der  RtloT- 
■"""  itr  KirrMt  in  Strattbur^,  vol  i„  Loip«ic.  1830. 
I.  W  KtlMch.  CcKAicAh  dfl-  Rtfiirmalion  in  SItan  und 
■mjiil  iit  Stnu^vTQ,  3  part4.  Sti^Bburs.  1830-32, 
J  *.  SUobd.  Hut.  dw  Bvmmui  pntataM  d(  Stnubourt,. 
*  WM;  J,  W.  Bnuin,  Capita  und  BuUir.  Elberfald,  I960; 
.irlan.  VArr  Slndam  Lthm  und  Brit/ate/iut, 
IBTS.  A.  Bmum.  Maiptlna  und  RtfimnoHan  in 
ISST.  C.  Ed8*1,  Dai  OrOndunat- 
-  Oamnanumi  ni  ^!tm«6iirir.  pp. 
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dimit  da  Sfnubourtr  USSS-IBil).  ib,  1000;  M.  Founiier 
nod  C.  EoKel.  WtttirrnU  de  SinuhaurTi  it  Itt  aiadtmiu 
praitilaniei  frtrntaittt,  Parii,  18M;  J.  W.  Richard.  Philip 
Ualanttillutn.  pp.  IS.  17fl,  1S5.  320.  2S4.  Nbw  York.  1898; 
S.  M.  J»ckion,  HuMTtirh  Zu^ngii.  pp.  312.  324.  3.^0.  M 
cd..  ib.  1003;  Cambridge  Modem  HiMory,  il,  204.  ZAS,  ib. 
IWMi   sod  worka  on  the  hiilnry  of  Stnuburt. 

STtntH,  JOHAnnES:  German  humanist  and 
schoolman;  b.  at  Schleiden  (60  m.  s.w.  of 
Cologne)  Oct.  1,  1607;  d.  at  Strasbuig  Mar,  3. 
1589.  He  entered,  in  1521  or  1522,  upon  his  hu- 
njanistic  studies  at  the  school  of  St.  Hieronymus 
ut  LQttich  and  completed  them  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  where  he  hud  a  share  in  a  printing- 
press  and  issued  sevemJ  Greek  works.  Vidting 
Paris  in  1529  to  sell  his  books,  he  was  induced  to 
teach  dialectics  and  give  lectures  on  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  Influenced  by  the  writings  of  M. 
Butter,  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Aft«r  participating  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoUc  parties 
in  1534,  upon  a  new  outbreak  of  peisecutJon,  he 
repaired  to  Strasburg  to  organize  the  new  gymna- 
sium. Dependent  on  Melanchthon,  he  followed  the 
principle  of  training  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence, 
based  upon  Humanism  and  Evangelical  piety,  for 
the  offices  of  the  Reformation  movement  and  the 
State. 

Although  a  Protestant,  Sturm  had  many  Roman 
Catholic  connections  and  always  cherished  the  hope 
of  a  reunion.  His  oratorical  talent  and  di^ilomatic 
aptitude  qualified  him  for  many  embassica  in  behalf 
of  Strasburg.  the  Protestant  estates,  and  the  king 
of  France.  He  attended  the  conferences  at  Hagenau 
and  Worms,  1540;  of  Regensburg,  1541;  and  went 
with  Buticr  to  meet  the  elector  of  Cologne,  1542. 
Afl«r  helping  to  negotiate  peace  between  England 
and  France.  1545,  he  again  went  to  France,  1546, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  to  procure 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  A  persona]  friend  of  many 
French  Protestants  and  capcciaUy  of  Calvin,  Sturm 
preferred  the  Reformed  teaching  on  the  Eucharist, 
but,  desiring  a  reconciliation,  shared  the  attjtude  of 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon.  Ho  spared  no  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  Uberty  of  conscience  for  France,  even 
demanding  German  aid  to  the  Huguenots.  For  this 
he  incurred  the  suBpicion  of  the  Lutherans.  After 
the  death  of  Jakob  Sturm  (q.  v.)  and  with  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  Lutheran  confession  after  1555, 
Sturm  became  involved  in  continuous  violent  con- 
troversies. He  upheld  the  broader  views  of  Butier, 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  Strasburg,  being  also 
influenced  by  his  BibUcal  and  humanistic  tendency 
toward  a  non-dogmatic  Christianity.  This  contro- 
versy, lasting  more  than  thirty  years,  marks  the 
division  of  the  Strasburg  church  from  its  past.  A 
consensus  in  1563  on  the  basis  of  the  Wittenberg 
Concord  did  not  last  long.  Sturm  was  engaged  to 
organize  a  number  of  schools  upon  the  model  of  his 
own,  among  which  was  the  gymnasium  at  Lauingen, 
1564.  In  1566  he  secured  an  impwrial  privilege  for 
an  academy,  which  was  dedicated  1507.  But  the 
complaint  of  the  theologians  against  the  Reformed 
tendencies  of  himself  and  some  of  his  professors 
became  ever  louder.  The  intensely  partizan  Johann 
Uarbach  (q.v.)  brought  on  an  acrimonious  strife 
over  the  school,  which  a  referee  decided  in  favor  of 
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Sturm  in  1575.  But  soon  after,  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  at 
Strasburg  reopened  the  conflict.  Coarser  in  method 
was  the  assault  of  Johannes  Pappus  (q.v.),  who  was 
supported  by  L.  Osiander  and  Jakob  Andi^  (qq*v.) 
of  WQrttembeig.  Many  virulent  pamphlets  were 
exchanged.  The  result  was  the  removal  of  Sturm 
from  the  rectorship.  He  spent  his  last  years  at  his 
rural  house  at  Northeim.  He  had  a  sanguine,  sym- 
pathetic nature,  easily  attracted  or  violently  re- 
pelled, and  was  lacking  in  self-control.  To  this  may 
be  added  his  arrogance  and  increasing  passion  of 
temper  as  motives  of  his  controversial  spirit,  pro- 
voked when  his  broad,  international,  humanistic 
attitude  refused  to  be  pressed  into  narrow  confes- 
sional molds.  His  eminent  capability  as  an  organ- 
izer and  teacher  made  the  Strasburg  high  school 
world-renowed  and  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the 
time,  and  history  has  assigned  him  the  fame  of 
**  the  greatest  of  the  great  school  rectors  of  the  six- 
teenth century."  (Johannes  Fickeb.) 

Bzbuoo&apht:  The  book  of  most  value  is  C.  Schmidt,  La 
Vie  et  les  travanz  de  Jean  Stunrt^  Strasbuin,  1855  (ecm- 
tains  list  of  the  works  of  Sturm  and  also  names  the  earlier 
literature).  As  sources  to  be  consulted  are:  J.  Camera- 
rius,  Epitlolarum  libri  V  poaUrioree,  pp.  490-505,  Frank- 
fort, 1595;  Zanchii  epietolanun  libri  duo,  passim,  Han- 
over, 1609;  Aecfiami  familiarium  epiatoUurtan  libri  III, 
pp.  529  sqq.,  ib.  1610;  Fecht,  Hiet.  ecel.  scse.  XVI.,  eup- 
plemerUum,  pp.  836,  877,  886-896,  Frankfort,  1684;  A. 
Schumacher,  Oelehrter  M&nner  Briefe  an  die  Kdnice  in 
DAnemark,  ii.  311  sqq.,  Copenhagen,  1758;  Zurich  Let- 
tera  il668-ie0£),  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1845;  the 
Opera  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon  in  the  CR;  and  A.  L. 
Herminjard,  Correepondance  dea  reformaieura,  9  vols., 
Geneva,  1864-97.  For  discussions  of  Sturm's  life  and 
activities  consult:  L.  KQckelhahn,  Johann  Sturm,  Straaa' 
burga  erater  Schulrektor,  Leipsic,  1872;  £.  Laas,  Die  Poda' 
gogik  dea  Johann  Sturma,  Berlin,  1872;  E.  and  E.  Haag, 
La  France  proteatarUe,  ix.  318  sqq.,  Paris,  1859;  F.  von 
Besold,  Briefe  dea  Pfalzgrafen  Johann  Casimir,  3  vols., 
Munich,  1882-1903;  R.  Zoopffel,  Johann  Sturm,  Der  erate 
Rektor  der  Straatburger  Akademie,  Strasburg,  1887;  H. 
Veil,  in  Featachrift  dea  proteaUxrUiachen  Gymnasiuma  zu 
Straaaburo,  ib.  1888;  Q.  Schmid.  in  K.  A.  Schmid,  Oe- 
achichte  der  Erziehung,  ii.  2,  pp.  30  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1889; 

F.  Paulsen,  Geachiehte  dea  gdehrten  Unterrichla,  passim, 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1896-97;  Dourilly,  in  Bulletin  de  la  ao- 
eiiU  de  Vhvd.  du  proteatarUiame  francaia,  1900,  pp.  237  sqq., 
477  sqq.;  idem  and  Weiss,  in  the  same,  1904,  pp.  97  sqq.; 

G.  Merts,  Daa  Schulweaen  der  detUachen  Reformation,  pas- 
sim. Heidelberg.  1902;  T.  Ziegler,  Geachiehte  der  P&da- 
gogik,  pp.  73-91.  2d  ed.,  Munich.  1904;  ADB,  rxxvii.  21- 
38;  much  of  the  literature  imder  Sturm,  Jacob,  especially 
the  works  there  named  of  C.  Engel.  M.  Foumier  and  C. 
Engel,  H.  Baumgarten,  and  T.  W.  R5hrich.  and  the  Politi- 
ache  Korreapondenz  der  Stadt  Straaabtarg. 

STURM,  JULIUS  KARL  REINHOLD:  German 
poet  and  hymnist;  b.  at  Kostritz  (30  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Leipsic)  July  21,  1816;  d.  at  Leipsic  May  2,  1896. 
He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  gymna- 
sium at  Gera,  1829-37,  and  studied  theology  at 
Jena,  1837-41.  He  served  as  tutor  at  Heilbronn, 
1841-44;  then  was  tutor  of  Prince  Henry  XIV.  of 
Reuss-Schleiz-Gera,  1844-47;  and  attended  the 
prince  in  the  gymnasia  of  Schleiz  and  Meiningen, 
1847-50.  His  first  volume  of  secular  and  religious 
poetry  appeared  with  the  title  Gedichte  (Leipsic, 
1850).  He  served  as  pastor  at  Goschitz,  1850-67, 
and  at  Kostritz,  1857-78;  was  church  councilor 
there,  1878-85;  and  privy  councilor  after  1885. 
Among  a  long  series  of  poetic  publications  may  be 
named.    Fromme  Lieder  (1852);    Zvjei  Rosen  oder 


das  Hohdied  der  LUhe  (1854);  Neue  fromme  Lieder 
und  Gedichte  (1858) ;  FUr  doe  Haue  (1862) ;  Israditr 
ieche  Lieder  (2d  ed.,  Halle,  1867);  Avfw&rts  (1881), 
and  Dem  Herm  mein  Lied  (Bremen,  1884),  both 
collections  of  religious  poems;  and  his  last  poems, 
in  Freud  und  Leid  (Leipsic,  1896). 

(A.  Fbetbe.) 

Bibugosapht:  E.  Heyden,  Ga2«rM  btrikkmUr  und  merk' 
wUrdiger  ReuaaenlAnder,  Frankfort,  1858;  O.  Kraua, 
Geiatliche  Lieder  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  pp.  543  aqq.,  2d  ed., 
Gaterrioh,  1879;  Zuppki,  in  Unaer  Vogtland,  ii.  1  (1895), 
2-10;  R.  Kfinig,  in  Daheim,  xxxii.  37  (1896),  592  sqq.; 
F.  Hoffmann,  in  R.  Virohow  and  F.  von  Holtsendorff's 
GemeiniveratAndliche  wiaaenachaftliehe  Vortr&ge,  part  300, 
Hamburg,  1898;  K.  L.  Leimbach,  AuageteAhUe  deutaehe 
Dichtunoen,  iv.  2,  pp.  345  aqq.,  13  vols.,  Frankfort,  1899; 
Julian,  Hvmnology,  p.  1100. 

STUTTGART,  stut'gOrt  or  stQt'gOrt,  SYNOD 
AND  CONFESSION  OF:  The  convention  in  1559 
which  gave  solemn  sanction  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  synod  was  an  accusation  brought  against 
Bartholom&us  Hagen,  pastor  at  Dettingen,  and 
preacher  to  the  Duchess  Sabina  of  WOrttembei^, 
mother  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  being  an  adherent 
of  the  Swiss  doctrine.  At  the  command  of  the 
duke,  Hagen  was  cited  to  appear  in  Apr.,  1559,  at 
Stuttgart  and  was  given  a  month's  time  to  offer  a 
categorical  explanation  on  the  article  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  After  this  had  been  referred  to  all 
the  superintendents  and  their  judgments  received, 
an  extraordinary  synod  was  summoned  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  consisted  of  four  general  superintend- 
ents, the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  consistory, 
the  rector,  and  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  TQbingen,  and  all  the  special  superintend- 
ents of  the  country.  The  synod  met  on  Dec.  13, 
1559.  Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.)  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  disputation  with  Hagen  before  the  assem- 
bled synod,  presenting,  after  a  conference  with 
Johann  Brenz  (q.v.),  the  same  ailments  on  the 
ubiquity  that  appeared  later  in  the  "  Confession  "  of 
the  synod.  Hagen  was  finally  obliged  to  confess  his 
defeat  and  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  WQrt- 
temberg  (Church  as  true  and  Scriptural.  On  Dec. 
19  Brenx  presented  a  formula  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  theologians,  and  published  in  German  and 
Latin  under  the  title,  Confeseio  et  doctrina  theo- 
logorum  et  minisirorum  verbi  Dei  in  ducatu  Wirtem- 
bergensi  de  vera  prcesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Jesu 
Christi  in  coma  dominica  (TObingen,  1560-61).  The 
main  points  are  here  summarized:  (1)  In  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  virtue  of  the  Word,  or  institution  of 
Christ,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
and  essentially  given  and  transferred  with  the 
bread  and  wine  to  aU  who  partake;  so  that  both 
the  body  and  the  blood,  as  given  by  the  hand  of 
the  minister,  are  received  by  the  mouth  of  those 
who  thus  eat  and  drink.  (2)  The  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  not  trans- 
formed, but  are  ordained  and  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  to  serve  in  the  distribution  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Yet  they  are  not  merely  sym- 
bols, but  just  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  present  so  also  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  the  blood  is  present,  and  by  means  of  those 
sig^  is  truly  ^ven  and  received.    (3)  This  does 
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not  imply  a  confusion  of  the  bread  and  the  wine 
vith  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  no  spa- 
tial enclosure  but  only  such  a  sacramental  union  of 
the  bread  and  body  as  is  described  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord;  hence,  there  is  no  sacrament  aside 
from  the  use.  (4)  The  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven  is  no  obstacle  to  the  doctrine,  inasmuch  as 
Christ  in  his  majesty  and  glory  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father  fills  all  things  not  only  by  his  divin- 
ity, but  also  by  his  humanity,  in  a  mysterious  way 
conceivable  not  to  reason  but  only  to  faith.  (5)  Not 
Qoly  the  pious  and  v.  orthy,  but  also  the  godless  and 
hypocrites  receive  the  body  and  blood,  the  latter 
to  their  judgment;  therefore  to  be  received  by  the 
godles  does  not  detract  from  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  Christ,  because  as  a  just  judge  for  him  to  punish 
the  impenitent  is  as  laudable  as  to  show  grace  to  the 
penitent.  This  **  Confession,"  which  was  claimed 
to  rest  upon  Scripture  and  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Aiigsbuig  Confession  (q.v.)  and  the  Wittenberg 
GoDfeanon  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  was 
forthwith  incorporated  with  the  WUrttemberg 
dmreh  order. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Stuttgart  Synod 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there,  for  the  first  time,  was  the 
difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper  sharply  distin- 
gmsfaed;  namely,  the  three  main  points:  giving 
and  recdving  by  hand  and  mouth,  partaking  by  the 
imbelieving,  and  the  founding  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  teaching  concerning  the 
pefwn  oi  Christ  and  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.  Epoch-making  was  the  last,  in  which 
Bnnx,  in  strict  dependence  upon  Luther,  coor- 
dinated the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
(^I>ristok)gy,  which  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  doc- 
tiine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.),  a  name  charged  by  the 
opponents  but  disavowed  by  Brenz.  This  synod 
Duked  a  raDying  of  the  original  Lutheran  doctrine 
It  a  crisis  in  which  it  had  been  well-nigh  supplanted 
by  the  ever-spreading  view  of  Calvin  and  Melanch- 
thon.  Moreover,  the  advancing  imionistic  tendency 
pomoted  by  the  alliance  of  the  influences  of  Me- 
hadrtbon  snd  Calvin  was  thwarted,  and  for  Ger- 
BiQ  Protestantism  the  cleavage  was  fixed.  Duke 
Chiiatopher  vainly  hoped  to  make  the  "  Confession  " 
a  baais  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  effect  union,  and 
^latched  it  throughout  Germany  and  France,  but 
it  waa  almost  universally  ignored.  Within  WOrt- 
temberg  this  assertion  of  the  conservatism  of  its 
N(onner  and  organiser,  Brenz,  marked  the  begin- 
Bing  of  a  new  scholastic  theology,  and  proved  not 
Qoly  exclusive  to  neighboring  lands  for  a  century, 
bot  alao  oppressive  to  many  of  the  deigy  at  home. 

(H.  Hebmeunk.) 

^uiOQiAnnr:  Hie  ooofeMion  is  printed  in  Ada  et  •eripta 

liNiea  tedmia  Wirtembergie€B,  ed.  C.  M.  Pfaff,  pp.  334 

*Q4-.340Miq.,  TQbingen,  1720.     Mattera  of  importance  are 

to  be  found  in  the  Opera  of  Calvin,  vols,  xvi-xiz.,  eape- 

ciiOjr  xviL  022-«25.  xix.  350-353  (in  CR,  xliu.-zlvii.). 

^^OBMiIt  further:  J.  V.  Andre&,  Fama  Andreana  r^floretcena^ 

PP.94iqq..  8tntbai«.  1630;  C.  A.  Salig.  VoOsUndioe  Ht»- 

^dtraufftpfavuehe  Conffwitm,  lii.  424  aqq.,  Halle,  1735; 

C.  P.  Sehnuner,  BrUkvUrxmgen  der  wUrUembergiBehen  Kirch' 

'^^knnalUma-  wnd  OdehrtenotaehiehU,  pp.  250  aqq.,  Ta- 

""fa,  1796;  Q.  J.  Planck.  GeaehiehU  d»  BfUMehung  de§ 

'IJfatmfUcAcn  Lehrbegriffg,  v.  2,  pp.  396  aqq.,  Leipsio, 

17»;  J.  Hartmann  and  K  Jiger.  Joha$m  Bnru,  iL  372 


aqq.,  Hamburg,  1842;  H.  Heppe,  GeachichU  dea  deuUehmi 
ProiaalafUiamua,  i.  311  aqq.,  Biarbuxg,  1852;  H.  Schmid, 
Der  Kampf  der  liUheriachan  Kirche  tan  LtUhera  Lehre  vom 
Abandmahl,  pp.  226  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1858;  B.  Kugler, 
Chriatoph  Hertog  9U  Wirtemberg,  ii.  171  aqq.,  Stuttgart, 
1872;  WitrtUmbergiaehe  Kirchenoeachiehte,  pp.  393-394, 
ib.  1893;  W.  K6hler,  Bibliogmphia  Brentiana,  noa.  368- 
370,  391,  600,  Laipaic,  1904. 

STTLITES  (PILLAR  SAINTS):  Anchorets  who, 
in  their  desire  for  complete  separation  from  the 
world  and  extreme  asceticism,  passed  their  lives  on 
pillars.  The  first  pillar  saint  was  Simeon  the  Elder, 
who  was  bom  in  Sisan  or  Sesan,  in  northern  Syria, 
about  390.  Originally  a  shepherd  in  the  lonely 
mountains,  he  visited  a  church  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  immediately  resolved  to  be- 
come a  monk.  His  extreme  asceticism  caused  the 
monks  to  expel  him,  and  after  living  for  three  years 
as  a  hermit  near  Tel  Neskin  (Telanessa),  continuing 
excessive  mortifications,  he  b^gan,  about  420,  his 
pillar  life.  This  he  selected,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  im- 
portimities  of  the  masses.  He  accordingly  built 
himself  a  pillar,  at  first  only  four  ells  high,  but  later 
reaching  the  altitude  of  thirty-six  or  forty  ells. 

The  later  stylites  practically  imitated  Simeon 
with  slight  modifications.  They  lived  on  the  cap- 
itals of  pillars  of  vaxying  height,  these  capitals  being 
sufficiently  large  for  the  construction  of  a  small  cell 
on  them.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  railing  to 
keep  the  stylite  from  falling,  and  communicated 
with  the  ground  by  a  ladder. 

Simeon  at  first  roused  sentiments  other  than  ad- 
miration. The  Nitrian  monks,  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  prestige  as  incomparable  patterns  of  monas- 
ticism,  threatened  him  with  excommunication;  and 
the  Mesopotamian  abbots  likewise  disapproved  his 
ascetic  methods.  But  the  purity  of  his  life  and  mo- 
tives soon  silenced  his  critics,  and  Simeon  became 
renowned  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  a  healer  of  the 
sick,  and  a  converter  of  the  heathen.  He  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  promoting  peace  and  in  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  and  oppressed;  he  also  took  part 
in  church  polity,  as  when,  in  429,  he  induced  Theo- 
dosius  II.  to  revoke  an  edict  which  restored  to  the 
Jews  of  Antioch  their  synagogues,  and,  in  457,  the 
Emperor  Leo  I.  asked  his  advice  concerning  the 
troubles  in  Egypt,  whereupon  the  saint  espoused 
the  cause  of  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy  in  two  letters 
to  the  emperor  and  Bishop  Basil  of  Antioch.  Until 
his  death,  in  459,  Simeon  remained  on  his  pillar. 

The  example  of  Simeon  Stylites  was  quickly  imi- 
tated, at  first  by  only  a  few,  but  later  by  so  many 
that  the  stylites  formed  a  regular  order  in  the  East. 
The  immediate  pupil  of  Simeon  and  his  first  succes- 
sor was  Daniel  of  Maratha  near  Samosata,  who 
began  to  live  on  a  pillar  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople shortly  after  his  teacher's  death.  Like  Sim- 
eon he  zealously  defended  the  Chalcedonian  creed, 
even  leaving  his  pillar  once  for  this  purpose.  He 
enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  Leo  I.,  who  built 
for  him  a  new  pillar  and  later  prevailed  upon  him 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  tiny  cell  on  the 
pillar  to  protect  him  against  the  elements.  Daniel 
died  in  493.  In  the  sixth  century  lived  Simeon  the 
Younger.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  father's  house 
at  the  age  of  five  and  to  have  lived  as  a  stylite  for 
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dxty-nlne  years  until  his  death  in  506  near  Antioch. 
He  sought  to  surpass  Simeon  the  Elder  in  his  aus- 
terities, against  IJie  warnings  of  his  teacher.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Alyphius  lived  as  a  sty- 
lite  at  Adrianople  in  Paphlagonia.  Like  nearly  all 
the  stylites  he  reached  an  advanced  age,  though 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  unable 
to  stand,  lying  crouched  on  his  pillar  until  his  death. 
Mention  may  finally  be  made  of  the  stylite  Lucas 
the  Younger,  who  in  the  tenth  century  lived  on  a 
pillar  near  ChaJcedon,  reaching  the  age  of  100  years. 
Many  other  stylites  are  known  by  name,  and  the 
system  was  flourishing  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
last  stylites  known  were  among  the  Ruthenian 
monks  in  1526. 

Stylites  were  most  numerous  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Mesopotamia,  though  they  were  also  found  in 
Greece  and  in  the  Russian  church.  Only  one  effort 
is  known  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  stylitism 
into  the  West.  In  585  a  deacon  named  Wulflaicus 
erected  a  pillar  near  Treves,  but  the  bishops  com- 
pelled him  to  descend  from  it  and  then  destroyed 
it.  Occidental  antagonism  to  extravagant  asceti- 
cism, episcopal  opposition  to  a  body  of  men  who 
might  easily  withdraw  from  their  control,  and  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  all  combined  to  ren- 
der stylitism  impossible  in  the  West. 

(G.  GrCtzmacheb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Several  early  Vila  of  the  eaiUer  Simeon  are 
collected,  with  commentaiy,  in  ASB,  Jan.  L  281-286;  the 
Vita  by  Theodoret  of  Kyroe,  Hiti,  rdigiom,  zxvi.;  the 
A<ia  mistakenly  ascribed  to  Cosmas  is  in  S.  E.  Assemani, 
Acta  aanctorum  marttfriinit  ii.  268-398,  cf.  ib.  230  sqq.  (a 
poem  by  Jacob  of  Saruc)t  Rome,  1748.  Consult  further: 
G.  Lautcnsack,  De  Simeone  Stylita,  Wittenberg,  1700; 
F.  Uhlemonn,  Symeon  der  erate  SdvlenheUioe  in  Syrien, 
Leipsic,  1846;  P.  Zingeiie,  Leben  und  Wirken  dea  heilioen 
Simeon  Stylitea,  Innsbruck,  1855;  H.  Delehaye,  in  Compte 
rendu  du  3.  congria  adentifique  des  oatholiquea  h  BrvxeUe9t 
vol.  v.,  Brussels,  1805;  E.  Marin,  Lea  Moinea  de  Conalan' 
Hnople,  Paris,  1807;  H.  Lietsmann,  Daa  Leben  dea  heUioen 
Symeon  Stylitea,  Leipsic,  1008.  A  Vita  of  the  younger 
Simeon  with  commentary  is  in  ASB,  May.  ▼.  208-401. 

SUAREZ,  swd'reth,  FRANCISCO:  Jesuit  scholas- 
tic; b.  at  Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  5, 1548;  d.  at  Lisbon 
Sept.  25, 1617.  He  was  of  noble  birth;  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  1561-64;  but 
decided  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits.  After  his 
novitiate  of  three  years  he  studied  philosophy  at 
Salamanca;  lectured  on  Aristotle  at  Segovia  and 
Avila  after  1572,  and  on  theology  at  VaUadolid, 
1576-78,  at  Rome,  1578-85,  at  Alcala,  Spain,  1585- 
1592,  at  Salamanca  for  a  year;  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  1597-1617.  His  lectures 
are  said  to  have  been  sensational  in  their  popularity. 
Spanish  grandees  came  to  hear  the  ''  prodigy  and 
oracle  of  his  age,''  and  in  an  episcopal  approbation 
of  one  of  his  writings  occurs  the  term,  **  a  second 
Augustine ";  but  Suarez  never  relinquished  his 
modesty.  He  lived  only  for  knowledge  and  pious 
exercises.  He  fasted  three  times  a  week  and  on  no 
day  took  more  than  one  pound  of  nourishment, 
and  flagellated  himself  daily  with  a  wire-woven 
scouJTge. 

Suarez 's  literary  activity  was  directed  mainly 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
and  to  scholastic  theology.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished, Opera  omnia  (23  vols.,  Venice,   1740-61; 


28  vols.,  Paris,  1856-61).  The  last  two  vdumes  of 
the  former  of  these  two  editions  contained  meta- 
physical disputations  and  a  complete  index  to  the 
metaphysios  of  Aristotle,  and  was  so  widely  recog- 
nised Uiat  it  formed  a  text-book  in  Protestant 
institutions  for  a  long  time.  Vols,  i.-xx.  consist  of 
disputations  and  comments  on  Thomas  Aquinas. 
As  vol.  ix.  represented  the  ''congruism"  of  Luis 
Molina  (q.v.),  it  failed  to  receive  the  imprimatur 
of  the  pope,  and  was  not  allowed  to  appear  until 
1651.  In  the  field  of  morals  Suarez  discussed  only 
the  three  theological  virtues  (vol.  xi.),  the  State, 
religious  discipline,  and  the  duties  of  monks  (vols, 
xii.-xv.).  In  acoordanoe  with  the  taste  of  the  age 
and  of  his  order,  he  heaped  up  scholastic  problems 
without  end  by  means  of  his  remarkable  gift  of 
invention,  and  with  a  refined  subtlety  resolved  them 
by  means  of  dialectic.  He  wrote  his  Drfenaio  fidei 
catholica  et  apostolica  adversus  anglicaruB  secUe  er- 
rores  (Coimbra,  1613)  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  against  James  I.  of  England  and  the  English 
oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  pope  had  the  power  to  depose  tem- 
poral rulers  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  that  this 
must  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  on  the 
ground  of  the  power  of  the  keys.  James  had  the 
book  publicly  burned  by  the  executioner  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  also  burned  in  Paris,  but 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  accepted  the  principle  as  genu- 
inely Roman  Catholic,  and  the  pope  gratefully  ap- 
plauded the  work  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  author 
Sept.  9,  1613.  (O.  ZOcKLBRt) 

Bibuogkapht:  Hie  one  woric  of  importanoe  m  C.  Wemar, 
F.  Suarea  und  die  Seholaetik  der  letMUn  Jahrhunderie,  2 
vols.,  RegensbuiVf  1861.  Consult  further:  the  biography 
printed  with  the  oolleoted  works;  B.  Sartolo,  Bl  Doctor 
F.  Suarea,  2d  ed.,  Coimbim.  1731;  KL,  zL  923-020. 

SUBDBACOll:  A  clerical  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  ranking  next  below 
the  deacon.  The  orders  in  the  ancient  Church 
were  only  those  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon 
(see  Organization  of  the  Early  Church). 
From  the  diaconate  branched  the  subdiaconate, 
not  uniformly,  however,  as  shown  by  its  frequent 
absence  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Pope  Cornelius  mentions  among  the  clei^  at  Rome 
seven  subdeacons,  which  goes  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  office  by  250,  as  well  as  its  origin  at  Rome. 
When  Alexander  Severus  divided  the  city  into 
seventeen  administrative  districts,  Fabian,  not  to 
exceed  the  Apostolic  number,  added  seven  sub- 
deacons  to  the  seven  deacons  for  the  corresponding 
ecclesiastical  divisions.  In  Spain  they  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  (c.  305); 
in  Africa,  according  to  Cyprian,  they  existed  at  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  in  the  Blast  they 
were  known  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth.  The  sub- 
deacons  performed  minor  functions.  They  might 
handle  the  holy  vessels  when  empty;  they  received 
the  oblations,  had  superintendence  of  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  guarded  the  church  doors  during  the 
communion,  and  poured  the  water  into  the  chalice, 
to  which  duties  was  added  the  chanting  of  the  epistle. 
Gregory  the  Great  extended  the  obligation  of  celi- 
bacy to  the  subdeacons,  and  a  council  under  Urban 
II.  granted  them  permission  to  beoome  bishops. 
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In  the  Eastern  Church  they  remained  a  lower  order, 
but  in  the  West  Innocent  III.  decided  that  they  con- 
stituted a  higher  order.  Their  ordination,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  deacons;  they  are  not  presented 
by  the  archdeacon,  and  the  ordination  is  the  "  tradi- 
tion of  instruments  and  vestments."  The  age  of 
consecration  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  the 
entrance  upon  the  twenty-second  year.  One  year 
must  intervene  before  the  diaconate  is  reached, 
a  rule  from  which  the  bishop  may  depart.  The 
office  of  subdeacon  is  assumed  as  transitional,  and 
its  functions  are  fulfilled  chiefly  by  laymen  and 
presbyters.  In  the  EvangeUcal  Church,  when  it 
occurs,  the  title  subdeacon  indicates  a  diJBTerence  of 
outer  rank  only,  not  of  ordination. 

(E.   FRIEDBBROt.) 

Bibuookapht:  An  adequate  and  authoritative  historioal 
presentation  will  be  found  both  in  Bincham,  Orioinmt 
lU.,  ii.,  nnd  in  DCA,  ii.  1938-39.  Consult  further:  H. 
Reuter,  Da»  Svbdiakonatt  deaaen  hittoriaeha  EfUwiekdung 
Ksid  liturffiaeh-kanonutische  Bedeuhmg,  Aucsburg,  1800; 
F.  Wieland,  Die  OTnetuehe  BtUwiekdung  der  90Q§nannUn 
Ordinm  minorea  in  den  ertien  Jaki^undarten,  Rome,  1807. 

SUBINTRATION.       See    Transubstantiation, 
II.,  §  4. 

SUBBfTRODUCTA  VIR6I1IES  (STNBISAKTOI) : 

A  name  for  female  ascetics  who  lived  together  with 
men  although  both  parties  had  taken  the  vow  of 
celibacy  with  earnest  intent.  It  is  a  nickname  that 
arose  relatively  late  when  the  practise  was  con- 
demned, and  has  had  not  a  little  influence  in  con- 
fusing opinions  on  this  form  of  asceticism.  The 
practise  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  Christian 
antiquity.  In  Antioch  Paul  of  Samoeata  had 
several  young  girls  in  his  entourage  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  VII.,  XXX.  12  sqq.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  316). 
In  Cyprian's  time  dedicated  viigins  dwelt  with 
confessors,  clericals,  and  laymen.  The  rigorous 
Tertullian  advised  well-to-do  Christians  to  take 
into  their  houses  one  or  more  widows  "  as  spiritual 
consorts,  beautiful  by  faith,  endowed  by  poverty, 
and  sealed  by  age,"  and  stated  that  ''  to  have 
several  such  wives  is  pleasing  to  God  '*  ("  Ex- 
hortation to  Chastity,"  xii.;  "Monogamy,"  xvi.; 
Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  66-67,  71-72).  Among 
heretics  the  chiefs  of  the  Valentinians  lived  with 
"  sisters  "  (Irenseus,  /fccr.,  I.,  vi.  3,  ANF,  i.  324); 
the  Montanistic  Alexander  was  bound  in  spiritual 
marriage  with  a  prophetess  (Eusebius,  Hiet.  ecd., 
v.,  xviii.  6  sqq.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  236),  and  the 
Ifarcionite  Apelles  had  two  spiritual  wives,  one  the 
prophetess,  Philumene  (Tertullian,  PrcMcriptione, 
XXX.,  ANF  J  iii.  267).  This  spiritual  marriage, 
springing  from  ascetic  motives,  had  its  real  place  in 
%  Monasticism  in  which  it  retained  its  original  form, 
even  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  desert,  where 
the  monk  and  his  companion  dwelt  in  seclusion, 
she  frequently  became  his  servant.  It  should, 
however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motive  that 
drew  them  both  into  the  desert  was  a  common  as- 
cetic ideal.  In  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  the  oi^an- 
Liation  of  which  was  built  upon  asceticism,  men  and 
women  of  distinction  were  permitted  to  participate 
in  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  the  cloister,  monks 
and  nims  lived  together  until  643  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  CauncUs,  ii.  2,  p.  292).    When  the  Irish 


missionaries  came  to  Armorica,  the  Gallic  bishops 
regarded  it  specially  censurable  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  women  who  like  the  men  exercised 
sacramental  hmctions.  A  new  form  of  q>iritual 
marriage  was  developed  as  the  wealthy  circles  in 
the  great  dties  entered  the  Christian  Church. 
Rich  widows  and  maidens  disdained  marriage,  but 
in  order  to  provide  a  master  over  their  houses  and 
estates  joined  themselves  in  q>iritual  marriage 
to  priests  or  monks.  This  variation  did  not  always 
lead  to  happy  results;  the  woman  retained  both 
the  possession  of  her  property  and  the  reputation  of 
unwedded  chastity.  No  matter  how  seriously 
asceticism  and  the  soul-tie  were  taken,  the  clerical 
could  not  escape  compromise,  and  his  position 
varied  all  the  way  from  steward  or  chaplain  to 
spiritual  paramour.  This  was  the  r61e  acted  by 
the  French  abb^  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  At  the  time  of  Cluysostom  (MPO, 
xlvii.  496  sqq.)  the  abuse  was  prevalent  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  likewise  in  Craul  according  to  Jerome 
(Epist.,  cxvii.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  215-220).  Best 
known  is  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  cleigy. 
Marriage  being  disparaged,  and  the  deigy  being 
required  to  lead  spiritual  lives,  celibacy  became  the 
rule  and  spiritual  marriage  followed.  The  purity  of 
the  original  motive  gradually  declined.  The  spirit- 
ual bride  became  a  mere  housekeeper,  suspected  of 
being  a  mistress.  She  came  to  be  called  muLxer 
extranea,  received  the  same  recognition  as  a  maid- 
servant, and  Spanish  synods  about  600  ordered 
that  she  be  sold  as  a  slave  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  the  poor  (e.g.,  Synod  of  Toledo,  689,  capitulum 
6,  Hefele,  CcncUiengeechichUt  iii.  61,  Eng.  transl.  iv. 
419,  Fr.  transl.  iii.  1,  p.  226).  Gregory  IX.  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  clerical  concubinage.  Likewise 
in  the  Orient  the  syneiaaktaa  was  regarded  as  no 
more  than  a  housekeeper  of  the  clerical  by  the 
twelfth  century.  Practical  exigencies  had  replaced 
the  earlier  common  ideal.  The  original  motive  of 
cohabitation  was  the  natural  result  of  two  op- 
posing tendencies  in  early  Christianity:  fraternal 
love  fostered  in  communal  life;  and  ascetic  contempt 
of  the  sexual  relation,  and  the  renunciation  of 
marriage  as  sensual.  The  inconsistency  of  the  social 
ideal  of  intimate  community  life  with  another  that 
increased  the  distance  between  man  and  woman 
resulted  in  this  uimatiu^  combination  of  asceticism 
and  fraternal  love,  with  a  form  of  cohabitation 
which  in  its  moment  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  failed 
to  foresee  its  pitfalls.  Natiu^ly,  at  first  Christians 
of  the  highest  standing,  such  as  prophets,  bishops, 
and  confessors,  lived  in  spiritual  marriage,  llie 
"  spiritual  wives  "  were  those  who,  as  "  brides  of 
Christ,"  enjoyed  especially  honorable  consideration; 
such  were  the  widows,  virgins,  and  prophetesses. 
The  opinion  of  the  Church  regarding  the  institution, 
at  first  favorable,  however,  changed,  and  beginning 
with  the  Synods  of  Elvira,  Ancyra,  and  the  Council 
of  Nic8Ba  in  the  fourth  century  the  edicts  against 
codwelling  with  tubintroducUB  do  not  cease.  In 
case  of  disobedience  the  clergy  were  corrected  or 
dismissed,  and  the  monks  and  laity  received  stem 
warning.  The  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  was  caused  by  its  rapid  increase  in  the 
first  thr^  centuries  mid  th9  absorption  of  elemvntQ 
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which  undermined  tlio  austerity  againat  carnal 
sins.  Spiritual  marriages  tolerable  in  email  com- 
jounitiea  cou!d  not  be  entrusted  to  large  societies  of 
mixed  elemeule,  and  the  increasing  sternness  of  the 
fjrohibitions  prove  the  obstinate  registance  to  the 
effort  at  extermination.  Coacerniog  ttie  remotenegs 
in  time  of  spiritual  marriages,  first  mention  occurs 
in  the  Shepherd  of  SermoB  (Visions,  1.,  i.  1,  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  '».  9;  SimUitudes,  ix.  U,  3,  7;  x.  3, 
Eng.  transl.,  ANF.  ii.  44-47,  55).  The  passage  I 
Cor.  vii.  36-^8  has  been  brought  into  connection 
>trith  spiritual  marriage  (E.  Grabc).  In  the  Devila 
contemplativa.  a  genuine  work  of  Philo,  reference  is 
tnade  to  the  Therapeutic  in  Egypt  who  repudiated 
marriage  and  the  sexual  relation  and  dwelt  together 
in  ascetic  companionship  like  the  later  Christian 
Ascetics,  except  that  the  element  of  fraternal  love 
was  there  absent.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  spiri- 
tual marriage  belongs,  in  the  primitive  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  an  ascetic  effort  to  replace  marriage  with 
brothedy  love,  and  was  not  an  outgrou'th  of  clerical 
celibacy  and  ntonaaticism,  {H.  Acheub.) 

Bibuoqiufbt:  B.  Achelia.  Virgin**  nibinlnducia.  Bin 
Beilrag  nm  J  Kor.  mi.,  Leipaio.  1902  (rf.  Julicber.  io 
Archill  far  Reiiaioiu<cvufntcluifl,  vii.  373  itQq.);  Fuudo- 
Cypiiaa,  Dt  tineuianiaie  cirricarum  (editian  of  it  pramiBOd 
in  TU.  new  Kri«.  ii.  3):  DCA.  ii.  lfi3S-IMl;  ud  the 
oommeotariH  an  I  Cot.  vii. 

SDBLAPSARIAniSU:  The  view  held  by  moder- 
ate Calviniste,  first  applied  to  the  Remonstranta 
(q.v.),  according  to  which  the  decree  to  create  log- 
ically preceded  the  decree  of  the  fall.  God  deter- 
mined to  create  the  world  and  man  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  foresaw  man's  fall,  Cf,  Supralap- 
Barianism  and  Infralapsarianism  in  CALViNtsu,  J  8. 

SUBMISSION.    See  Obkoibncb. 


SUCCESSION,  APOSTOLIC. 

I.  The  Anglican  View:  The  handing  on  of  the 
ministerial  commission  and  authority,  given  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  his  apostles,  by  a  regiilar 
chain  of  successive  ordinations.  It  presupposes  the 
formation  by  Christ  of  a  visible  Church  on  earth,  an 
organized  society,  the  kingdom,  or  the  embodiment 
□f  the  kingdom,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up, 
to  carry  on  his  work  by  witnessing  to  the  truth 
revealed,  by  ministering  covenant  gifts  of  grace, 
and  by  guiding  and  training  its  membcra  in  life 
and  character.  If  Christianity  were  a  philosophy 
scattered  broadcast  for  men  to  follow  as  isolated 
individuab,  there  would  be  no  need  of  or  room  for  a 
succession  of  ministers.  The  theory  of  a  traditional 
ministry  is  linked  with  the  belief  in  a  visible  Church, 
ccrresponding,  in  its  outward  organisation  and  its 
inward  spiritual  life,  with  the  law  of  the  Inoamation. 
Specialized  functions  belong  to  an  organized  body. 

In  the  society  which  he  formed,  Cliriat  ordained  a 
particular  body  or  order  of  ministers  to  act  tor  him 
and  with  his  authority.  Out  of  the  general  company 
of  the  disciples  he  chose  the  twelve  that  they  should 
be  with  him  and  then  go  forth  in  his  name.  By  a 
trial  mission  during  his  own  earthly  ministry  they 
were  in  part  prepared  for  the  commissions  he  gave 
them  to  represent  him  when  he  left  the  earth  (Matt. 


xxviii.  18,  19;  Johnxx.  21-23),  The  twelve  apostles 
formed  a  distinct  company  within  the  general 
society;  within  the  body  mystical,  as  within  the 
body  physical  or  social,  there  is  a  differentiation  of 
functions.  This  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament, 
e.g.,  by  certain  powers  being  conferred  on  the 
Seven,  who  preached  and  baptised,  but  apostles 
were  sent  after  them  to  confirm  (Acts  viii.) .  Doubt- 
less all  acted  as  organs  of  the  body,  representing  the 
whole  society,  but  they  were  like  the  eye  or  ear  in  the 
natural  body,  divinely  appointed  and  constituted 
o^ans,  whose  functions  cannot  be  changed  at  will, 
nor  the  limitations  of  their  several  commissiotis 
enlarged.  Accordingly  while  the  officers  may  and 
should  be  chosen  from  below,  they  are  endowed 
with  authority  from  above — not  merely  deputed 
from  below.  This  authoritative  etewardship  or 
pastorate  was  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  every 
generation.  The  gifts  were  not  petsonal  but 
official.  God's  gifts  last  as  long  as  the  needs  which 
they  ore  designed  to  supply.  The  authoritatively 
commissioned  ministry  is  the  normal  instrumental- 
ity through  which  Christ,  the  exalted  and  invisible 
head  of  the  Church,  working  by  bis  Spirit,  com- 
municates to  his  people  his  promised  gifts  of  grace- 
It  is  the  guaranty  of  his  presence  and  action. 

The  episcopal*  (see  Bishop;  Episcopact)  is  the 
normal  organ  for  transmitting  this  authoritative 
ministerial  commission,  the  organ  of  spiritual  gen- 
eration. Here  certain  distinctions  must  be  made. 
(1)  In  the  New-Testament  writings  the  names 
"  presbytera  "  or  "elders"  (see  Pbesbyter)  and 
"  bishops  "  are  apparently  used  to  designate  the  same 
officers,  the  pastors  of  local  cburches.  It  was  not 
till  later  that  the  title  ''  bishop  "  was  reserved  for  a 
single  chief  pastor  who  presided  over  a  number 
of  presbyters  (see  Organisation  of  the  Eahlt 
Chitrch).  But  in  the  New-Testament  writings, 
though  the  names  are  interchangeably  used,  a 
difference  of  functions  may  be  recognised.  Timothy 
and  Titus  exercise  authority  over  the  presbyters  S8 
over  the  church  generally  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts; while  others  cooperate,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  ordaining  men  to  the  ministry  (I  Tim. 
iii,,  v.;  Titus  i.  5-9).  The  organisation  seen  in  its 
beginning  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  established  in  Asia  Minor  before 
St,  John,  the  last  of  the  original  apostles,  passed 
away,  and  thence  it  spread,  if  it  had  not  already 
been  independently  adopted,  generally  throughout 
the  Christian  Church.  (2)  The  "  bishop  "  differed 
in  two  respects  from  the  apostle  proper,  to  whose 
authority  in  general  he  succeeded.  The  original 
apostles  had  their  special  function  as  witnesses  to 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  with  the  incarnate 
Son  (Acts  i.  8, 21, 22;  IJohni.  I-*).  This,  of  couiae, 
could  not  be  handed  on.  The  bishops  were  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office,  each  to  one  church  in  a 
district,  whereas  the  apostolic  office  hod  been  more 
general.  The  twelve  exercised  a  concurrent  or 
collegiate  world-wide  jurisdiction.  (3)  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  churches  the  rule  by  a  body  of  presby- 
ters continued  for  some  time  after  the  monarchical 
episcopate  had  been  elsewhere  established.  But 
this  would  make  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
rightly  understood,  since  this  is 
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rancempd  not  so  much  with  the  exact  form  of  the 
Eiinutry,  as  with  the  tranamissioD  of  the  commission 
Mfiecute  miuieterial  fmictioua  by  thoeo  who  have 
ladiwi  authority  to  tronsroit  it.  The  college  of 
pn^ytn^  at  Alexandria,  to  which  Jerome  refers, 
is»  probaLly  a  coU^e  of  presbyters  possessed  of 
Ml  ministerial  power,   including  the  right  of  or- 

AC  this  was  generally  recogoized  in  the  Christian 
Cturcb  for  1,500  yeare.  Where  the  rule  was  then 
rductanlly  abajidoned,  this  waa  done  (as  was 
tboiif;ht)  by  force  of  necessity,  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  in  order  to  preserve  »  pure  faith. 

Two  further  points  should  be  mentioned.    It  was 

to  Ac  conaentient  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  and 

of  (he  due  successors  of  the  Apostles  that  Irenxus 

(*j).  180)  appealed   againat  false  teaching  {Hcer., 

iii  I,  3).     .As  a  matter  of  history  the  traditional 

faMlhhaa  been  linked  with  the  traditional  ministry; 

XMx  one  has  very  largely  depended  on  and  failed 

vK-ith  the  other.     The  episcopate  with  its  chain  of 

^•Lxaasoa  serves  as  a  link  of  historical  continuity, 

wch  u  ii  needed  in  a  universal  spiritual  society. 

Ahthur  C.  a.  Hall. 

n.  The  Syrian  Saccession:    The  doctrine  of  apos- 

%«iiic  sunv^on,  which  includes  necessarily  the  bis- 

C«ric  episcopate  as  continued  generation  after  gen- 

«n<ioo  in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  was 

wrely  ev&  questioned  (or  denied)  during  the  con- 

oliuuidffledievalages.   The  first  serious  opposition 

owirred  when  various  leaders  of  the  several  reform- 

■>{  iiiovanents  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  gained 

Xi&ieal  popular  support  to  enable  them  to  dispute 

*it  Iruth  of  the  traditional  Catholic  teaching  of  an 

•fdaiastical  hierarchy  consisting  of  three  orders, 

t"!"^,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

Of  the  inimediate  results  of  the  ecclesiastical 
"Wiicts  of  that  memorable  period  in  the  progressive 
^'etapment  of  the  Western  church,  the  first,  the 
'*^j  and  continuing  weakening  of  the  inner  or 
'Pifitual  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  as  eiem- 
''''Gaiby  the  increa-ting  deviations  from  the  accepted 
'''^ctiincs  of  the  medieval  theologians,  was  soon  fol- 
'^■ed  by  the  defiance  of  it«  outer  or  hierarchical 
*t>thority.  by  the  ordination  of  presbj-ters  by 
I''*abytera  instead  of  by  bishops.  This  departure 
"'Wt.  the  historic,  ectunenical  order  of  the  Catholic 
Churfh  waa  then  and  is  even  now  justified  by  the 
^ipcal  not  only  to  the  assumed  presbyteral  poUty  of 
^  Apostolic  Church,  but  also  by  the  citation  of  the 
natdnenta  of  certain  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclcsias- 
tttal  historians  of  the  primitive  and  conciliar  ages. 
AHbongh  the  preebyteral  polity  was  first  introduced 
Genoan  reformers  into  those  parts  of  con- 
'  Europe  which  hod  generally  accepted  their 
leadership,  through  the  influence  of 
reformers  it  soon  passed  into  Scotland 
ffldEn^and,  in  which  latter  country  it  in  turn  gave 
twih  to  an  even  more  radical  departure  from  the 
•P*!Dpcil  government  of  the  Latin  church,  Congre- 
fW'W'li'ro  or  Independency,  There  are,  as  a  re- 
wind these  various  reforming  movements  in  the 
^fM  ""Son  chun-h,  the  three  distinct  theories  of  the 
.  yB  'SiiiOiii  nunistry,  the  episcopal  or  monarchical,  the 
^  ■      t™jtml  or  collegiate,  and  the  eongr^ational 


corresponding    closely 


the    three 


modem  forms  of  the  secular  state,  autocracy, 
limited  monarchy,  and  democracy  (see  PouTT, 
Ecclesiastical).  The  solution  of  the  question  of 
apostoUc  succession,  or  the  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  of  even  greater  importance  to-day 
than  during  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
periods,  because  the  antagonisms  and  polemics  of 
those  centuries  are  all  but  forgotten,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  the  divided  Western 
Church  is  inspiring  an  increasing  longing  for  the 
suppression  of  sectarianism,  and  for  the  restoration, 
especially  in  America,  of  that  Imposing  unity  and 
visible  solidarity  which  waa  the  glory  of  the  post^ 
apostolic   age. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact,  not  sufficiently  recognized 
or  emphasized  in  the  discussions  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  the 
apostolic  age  of  the  Church  was  a  formative  period 
during  which  neither  the  New-Testament  canon,  the 
polity,  nor  the  ritual  was  defined  decisively  or  fixed 
finally.  Therefore  it  is  In  the  post-apostolic  or  con- 
ciliar canons  and  decrees,  rather  than  in  the  primi- 
tive or  ante-conciliar  writings  descriptive  of  the  tran- 
sition state  from  a  Judeo-Hcllenic  to  a  pan-Hellenic 
homogeneous  ecclesia,  that  this  debated  question 
of  the  received  pohty  of  the  one  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  Church  of  Chriat  can  find  a  satisfying  his- 
toric solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  involved. 
That  monarchical  episcopacy,  as  it  has  been  es- 
tablished for  many  centuries  in  both  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  church,  was  not  known  in  the  apostehc 
age,  is  no  longer  authoritatively  asserted  by  eccle- 
siastical historians  of  the  present  period.  The 
earliest  evidence  In  favor  of  the  former,  or  tradi- 
tionol,  theory,  are  the  well-known  quotations  from 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (q.v.).  These 
impassioned  pleas  for  the  willing  recognition  of  each 
parochial  bl^op  as  the  only  head  of  the  Christian 
congregation  of  the  city,  used  again  and  again  as 
positive  proof  of  the  apostolic  authority  for  a  mon- 
archical episcopacy,  are  now  met  by  other  equally 
credible  citations  from  contemporaries  and  even 
from  later  writers,  whose  several  statements  suggest 
unmistakably  that  isolated  peculiarities  oF  a  per- 
sisting presbyteral  polity  were  well  known  to  them. 
That  monarchical  episcopacy,  whether  or  not  owing 
its  final  form  to  the  Apostle  John,  as  one  tradition 
asserts,  became  slowly  and  silently  the  prevailing 
polity  of  the  entire  Christian  Church,  as  is  admitted 
by  all  historians,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  experience  of  the  early  Church 
with  Bectarianism,  already  evident  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
in  the  bishop,  as  the  head  of  the  established  pres- 
bytery of  parochial  clergy,  that  spiritual  authority 
which  was  formerly  exercised  in  common  by  them 
with  the  itinerant  prophets  and  other  apoatelic 
coworkers' mentioned  in  the  PailUne  epistles,  the 
Didache  (q.v.),  and  other  newly  discovered  authen- 
tic descriptions  of  the  congregations  and  services  of 
the  primitive  period .  The  correctness  of  this  theory 
of  the  general  adoption  of  episcopacy  in  its  final 
form,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  ecu- 
menical council  of  the  Church,  convened  at  Nic«a 
in  325,  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  then  knoivn 
world  assembled  as  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
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several  sees,  for  the  disciission  and  the  definition  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  summarised 
in  that  creed  of  the  Catholic  church  accepted  by 
every  separate  branch  which  professes  orthodoxy. 
Furthermore,  among  the  decisions  of  the  preparatoiy 
sjmod  of  Alexandria  in  324  is  one  concerning  the 
question  of  the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  presby- 
ters (Athanasius,*'  Defence  against  the  Arians,"  12, 
76,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  107, 140).  This 
synodal  action  recognizing  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  bishops  to  ordain  presbyters  (reaffirmed  in  a 
similar  cose  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347,  Canon 
20)  was  e\idently  not  contested  by  any  opponent 
during  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, which  not  only  declared  the  accepted  faith,  but 
also  decided  other  less  vital  questions  affecting  the 
ritual  and  the  cleigy  in  general.  The  authoritative 
canonical  action  of  the  assembled  bishops  in  refu- 
sing to  recognize  the  regularity  of  non-episcopally 
ordained  presbyters  can  be  rejected  by  any  di^nt- 
ing  coDununions  only  by  repudiating  in  toto  the 
apostolic  authority  of  this  the  first  undisputedly  ecu- 
menical synod  of  the  undivided  Christian  Church, 
in  declaring  definitely  what  is  and  what  is  not 
binding  on  all  who  accept  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  of  his  apostles  and  their  successors. 

This,  then,  should  be  the  authority  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  historic  episcopate,  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  it  developed  under  divine  direc- 
tion from  its  formative  state  under  the  care  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  through  various  minor  changes 
in  its  primitive  polity  necessitated  by  its  vailing 
needs,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  NicsBa, 
unity  in  polity  and  organization  had  been  fully 
attained  through  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  bishops,  as  the  recognized  successors  of 
the  apostles,  arc  the  centers  of  Christian  and  Catho- 
lic communion.  This  doctrine  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion is  not  only  Scriptural  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  recognized  successors, 
in  exercising  the  plenary  power  of  binding  and  of 
loosing  (see  Kkys,  Power  of  the),  committed  to 
them  bv  Christ  himself,  but  is  also  consistent 
throughout  with  the  historic  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  recently  discovered 
writings  of  the  primitive  periods  describe  in 
detail. 

The  several  departures,  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  established  episcopal 
polity  of  the  entire  Catholic  Church,  both  East  and 
\Vi»st,  have  scarcely  justified  their  introduction,  in 
Wew  of  the  division  and  subdixision  which  have  re- 
sultiHi  in  every  Reformed  church  that  has  rejected 
the  historic  episcoiwte  universally  accepted  (until 
the  Refomiiition)  since  the  ecumenical  Council  of 
Nicspa.  While,  on  the  contrary-,  those  Reformed 
churches  which  retaineti  the  historic  episcopate,  the 
Anglican  and  Scantiinaxian  communions,  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  sectarianism,  a  positive 
proof  in  nuxiem  times  of  the  truth  of  the  traditional 
Catholic  teaching,  that  the  bishops  are  ever  the 
centers  of  unity  in  the  Christian  Church  (through- 
out the  centuries).  There  is  this  further  \iew  of  the 
historic  episcopate,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  reunion,  not  only  ot  the  di\*ided 
^buvQim  wulting  from  the  Western  Reformation,  | 


but  also  of  their  eventual  intercommunion  with  the 
older  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eastern  branches  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 
That  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  historic  epis- 
copate with  its  college  of  presbyters,  assisted  by 
the  deacons  and  subdeacons  and  lower  orders  oif 
laymen,  developed  so  practicaUy  for  effective  pas- 
toral service  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, will  work  marvels  in  regaining  the  waverip; 
allegiance  of  the  unchurched  people  of  our  free  secu- 
lar states  by  solving  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
intricate  modem  civilization,  can  neither  be  doubted 
nor  denied. 

Then,  if  this  be  generally  recognized,  the  queetioo 
must  naturally  arise:  From  what  source  can  a  his- 
toric episcopate  be  obtained,  since  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches  view  with  su^icion  the 
several  churches  developed  from  the  refonnipg 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  intercommunion  with  them 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  unreserved  and  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  their  respective  dogmatic  de- 
crees on  the  Catholic  faith,  the  seven  sacrBments, 
and  their  ritual  in  its  entirety?  Heretofore  then 
was  no  independent  historic  episcopate  in  the  West- 
em  patriarchate  which  was  not  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Latin  church  of  the  pre-  and  post- 
Reformation  periods.  Therefore,  all  episcopal  suc- 
cessions in  the  Western  church  are  involved  in 
the  notorious  apostasies,  heresies,  and  simonies  of 
those  past  centuries,  filled  as  they  were  with 
mutual  papal  depositions,  accusations,  and  counte^ 
accusations  of  irregularity,  invalidity,  and  schism, 
ending  usually  with  mutual  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications. 

But  in  the  year  1891,  the  Syrian  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  to  whom  can  be  ascribed  as  the  lustorie 
successor  of  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Apostle 
Peter  himself,  whatever  preeminence  and  primacy 
of  jurisdiction  the  leader  of  the  apostolic  coUegQ 
could  impart  to  another,  authorised  the  elevBtioQ 
to  the  episcopate  of  the  Old  Catholic  priest  F^ 
Vilatte  (q.v.)  of  Wisconsin.  The  solemn  patri- 
archal bull  permitting  this  canonical  archiepisoopal 
consecration  by  eastern  prelates,  of  a  western  priest, 
and  investing  him  with  the  plenary  power  and  apos- 
tolic authority  of  tbe  primatial  dignity,  is  given 
verbatim  as  translated  from  the  authentic  Syrian 
original. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Essential,  Eternal,  Sdf 
Existing,  Almighty  God:  His  servant  Ignatha 
Peter  III.,  Patriarch  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Antioch 
and  the  East. 

"  We,  the  humble  servant  of  God,  hereby  bSow 
the  consecration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Priest 
Joseph  Ren6  Vilatte,  elected  for  archiepiscopal  dy- 
nity,  Archbishop-Metropolitan  in  the  name  of  Mar 
Timotheus,  for  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  God  m 
Dykesx-ille.  Wisconsin,  United   States,   and  other 
churches  in  the  archdiocese  of  America,  rii.,  the 
churches  adhering  to  the  orthodox  faith,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  amen;  and  of  the  Son, amen; 
and  of  the  living  Holy  Ghost,  amen. 

'*  We  stand  up  b^ore  God's  majesty,  and  isuBBg 
up  our  hands  towards  his  grace,  pray  that  the  Ecif 
Ghost  may  descend  upon  him,  as  [»  did  upoo  ths 
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apostles  at  the  time  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  they  were  made  patriarchs, 
bishops,  and  priests,  and  were  authorized  to  bind 
and  loose,  as  written  by  St.  Matthew. 

"  We,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  our  authority  re- 
ceived from  God,  authorize  him  to  bind  and  loose, 
and  elevating  our  voice,  we  offer  thanks  to  God,  and 
exclaim,  '  Kyrie  Eleison,  Kyrie  Eleison,  Kyrie  Elei- 
son.'  Again,  we  pray  to  God  to  grant  him  cheer  of 
face  before  his  throne  of  majesty,  and  that  we  and 
he  may  be  made  worthy  to  glorify  him,  now  and  at 
aU  times  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Given  on  the  seventeenth  of  Konum  Kolim  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  (corresponding  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one)  from  the 
patriarchal  palace  of  the  monastery  of  Blardin." 

"  (Signed)  Ignatius  Peter  III.'' 

The  ceremony  performed  in  conformity  with  this 
apostolic  authorization  was  unique  in  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  both  the  western  and  the  eastern 
rites  of  episcopal  consecration.  The  Portuguese 
Archbishop  Alvarez,  himself  consecrated  by  Syrian 
prelates,  conferred  the  episcopate  on  P&re  Vilatte, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Latin  ritual,  while 
concurrently,  the  two  co-consecrating  Syrian  metro- 
politans likewise  conferred  the  episcopate  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  Syrian  ritual,  so  that  the  validity 
of  this  new  apostolic  succession  in  the  western 
patriarchate  is  indisputable  either  respecting  ca- 
nonical authority,  intention,  or  rite.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  title  of  consecration  of  P^re  Vilatte 
is  stated  as  archbishop-metropolitan  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  America.  This  plenary  canonical  power 
was  consistently  conferred  on  Archbishop  Vilatte 
by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  because  it  is  admitted 
by  all  unbiased  canonists  that,  as  the  Western  con- 
tinent was  unknown  during  the  conciliar  ages,  it  is 
obviously  exempt  from  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
any  patriarch,  either  of  the  eastern  or  western 
branches  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  western  patriarchate, 
besides  the  Latin  succession  of  the  Independent 
Catholic  Church  of  Holland,  derived  in  1724  from 
the  French  Bishop  Varlet,  the  canonical  Syrian 
succession  of  Archbishop  Vilatte,  who  has  already 
been  solenmly  recognized  in  his  archiepiscopal 
character  not  only  by  the  Church  of  Holland,  but 
even  by  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  several  reformed  com- 
munions in  the  Western  Church  are  not  now  de- 
pendent for  a  historic  episcopate,  either  upon  the 
disputed  Anglican  succession  dating  from  the  Eliza- 
be^ian  restoration,  or  upon  the  valid  but  irr^^ilar 
succession  of  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Europe, 
since  there  is  now  available  this  newer  apostolic 
and  canonical  episcopate  derived  direct  from  that 
first  center  of  Christianity  itself,  that  oldest  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  Syrian 
Church  of  Antioch.  Ernest  Margrander. 


BnuoGRAPHT;  W.  E.  GladBtone,  Church  Principle  Con- 
ndered  in  their  Remits,  London,  1840;  W.  Palmer,  A 
Treatiae  on  the  Church  of  Chriat,  3d  ed.,  2  vola.,  London, 
1842;  H.  P.  Liddon,  A  Father  in  Chrui,  3d  ed.,  London, 
1885;  C.  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  London, 
1889;  J.  Tod,  Protestant  Episeopaey  in  Relation  to  Apoe- 
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tolie  Succession,  London,  1880;  W.  Eaile,  The  Reunion 
of  Christendom  in  Apostolieal  Succession,  London,  1886; 
C.  H.  Waller,  Apostolieal  Succession,  St.  Leonards,  1886; 
J.  Brown,  ApostoUoal  Succession  in  the  Lioht  of  History 
and  Fact,  London,  1898;  R.  C.  Moberiy,  Ministerial  Priest- 
hood .  .  .  with  an  Appendix  upon  Roman  Criticism  of 
Anglican  Orders,  London,  1897;  T.  F.  Lookyer,  The  Evan- 
gelical Succession,  or,  the  Spiritual  Lineage  of  the  Christian 
Church,  London,  1899;  R.  Bruoe,  Apostolic  Order  and 
Unity,  Edinbursh,  1903;  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitkcm,  Apostolioal 
Succession  in  the  Light  of  the  History  of  the  PrimiHve 
Church,  London,  1903;  R.  £.  Thompson,  The  Historic 
Episcopate,  Philadelphia,  1910;  and  the  Uterature  under 
Afostouo  Succssbign. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH:  A  term  used  in  II  Kings 
xvii.  30,  evidently  as  the  name  of  a  deity  of  Babylon. 
The  passage  in  which  the  term  occurs  (verses  24- 
41)  describes  the  settlement  in  the  district  of  Sa- 
maria of  the  colonists  brought  by  Saigon  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  East  to  replace  the  northern 
Israelites  carried  by  him  into  exile  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria  (q.v.,  II.,  1,  §  1).  The  phradng  of 
the  passage  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  said  that  these 
settlers  "  made  "  (Hebr.  'cm)  the  deities  and  "  put 
them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places."  Appar- 
ently the  idea  is  that  they  made  images  of  the  dei- 
ties and  put  them  in  the  shrines  left  by  the  Hebrews; 
possibly,  however,  the  meaning  is  simply  that  they 
installed  the  worship  of  these  deities  on  the  high 
places.  At  first  sight  the  passage  seems  very  cor- 
rupt, for  out  of  seven  deities  named  only  one,  Ner- 
gal,  is  certainly  recognizable  (see  Adrammelbch; 
Anamhelech;  Ashxua;  Nibhaz;  and  Tartak); 
and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  in  a  short  passage  from  a  context  that  is  gen- 
erally clear  six  out  of  seven  names  should  be  so 
utterly  distorted  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

With  slightly  different  vocalization  the  term 
should  mean  "  tents  of  (the)  daughters,"  yet  no 
deity  is  known  whose  name  or  title  could  be  even 
approximately  thus  represented;  and  Marduk  as 
god  of  Babylon  is  the  deity  whose  name  would  be 
expected  here.  The  various  attempts  at  solution 
offered  in  the  commentaries  and  elsewhere  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  Selden  (De  dia  Syria, 
ii.  7)  supposed  a  shrine  where  marriageable  girls 
(banoth)  offered  their  virginity  as  a  religious  duty; 
Gesenius  {Theaaunui)  changed  banoth  to  bamM 
{**  high  places  ").  A  number  of  students  see  in  the 
term  a  corruption  of  Zirpanitu  (Zirbanit),  the  name 
of  Marduk's  consort.  No  progress  is  made  by  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  aikktUh  of  Amos  v.  26 
(cf.  R.  V.  maxgin).  And  other  suggestions  in  the 
commentaries  display  ingenuity  but  give  no  solu- 
tion which  has  commanded  acceptance. 

To  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  the  colonists 
introduced  by  Sargon  were  almost  certainly  from 
the  lower  orders,  who  worshiped,  in  aU  probability, 
deities  or  spirits  of  an  animistic  sort  whose  names 
have  not  been  transmitted.  As  in  modem  times  in 
non-Christian  lands  (e.g.,  India)  the  state  cults  are 
often  not  those  of  the  masses  of  the  population 
(Kipling  makes  a  countryman  in  Kim  speak  of ''  the 
good  *  little  gods' "),  so  in  ancient  times  it  is  de-^ 
monstrable  in  many  cases  that  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship were  deities  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
official  records.  Some  of  these  names  may  in  exact 
or  confused  form  be  present  in  the  text  awaiting 
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future  light.    At  present  nothing  satisfaotoiy  can 

be  made  out  of  Suoeoth-benoth. 

Geo.  W.  GiuiORE. 

Bduookapbt:  Betides  tlie  oommentuiM  on  Sngs  eon- 
milt:  P.  SohoU,  GMMmuiienal  und  Zaul>trw09en  M  dm 
atUn  HArtlem,  pp.  407-409,  Receosbtus.  1877;  F.  De- 
litMMsh,  Wo  lag  das  Paradiea,  pp.  215-216,  Leiptic.  1881; 
A.  Jeremias,  Dom  A.  T.  im  UchU  df  atUn  OrierUa,  p.  322, 
ib.  1904,  Sds.  tranal.,  London,  1911;  Nacl,  in  ZKT,  1904, 
pp.  417-418;  DB,  iv.  826;  EB,  iv.  4820. 

SUDAILL   See  Stephen  bab  ^udhaile. 
SUBSEIND,     FRDSDRICH      60TTL0B.       See 

TXTEBINGEN  ScHOOL,  THE  OlDER. 

SIJBVIy  Bwi'voi,  ni  SPAIN,  THB:  A  branch  of  the 
Germanic  people  of  that  name  which  removed  from 
the  Rhine  during  the  migration  of  nations.    More 
inconstant  than  the  other  migratory  peoples,  the 
Suevi  manifested  six  religious  epochs  in  Uieir  his- 
tory:  (1)  In  the  heathen  period  (409-448  or  449), 
under  the  kings  Hermeric  and  Rechila,  these  tyrants 
occasionally  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
Church;    but  while  they  plundered  the  property, 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  religion  of  Uieir  con- 
quered subjects.    The  organisation  of  the  Church 
remained  intact  in  Galicia,  the  core  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi.    (2)  During  the  first  Catholic  period 
(448  or  449-c.  464),  the  Suevi  were  brought  into 
the  Church  under  King  Rechiar  and  remained  Cath- 
olics under  his  successors  until  463  or  464.    Many, 
however,  may  have  clung  to  their  primitive  forest 
heathenism.     Rechiar,  in  spite  of  his  orthodoxy, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Arian  Visigothic  King 
llieodoric  I.;  and  he  surpassed  his  heathen  prede- 
cessors in  love  of  plunder.    He  was  vanquisheid  and 
made  captive  at  Astorga  (456)  by  the  Visigothic 
King  Theodoric  II.    (3)  The  first  Arian  period  (c. 
464-c.  650)   followed  when  Remismund  had  re- 
stored his  shattered  kingdom  and  married  a  Visi- 
gothic woman,  perhaps  a  relative  of  Theodoric,  in 
order  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  his  more 
powerful  neighbor.    He  went  over  to  Arianism,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  ren^ade  Ajax,  led  over  a  ma- 
jority of  his  people.    Under  Euric  (466-485)  the 
Suevi  lost  all  their  possessions  in  the  southeast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  were  driven  back  to  Galicia,  and 
during  this  dark  and  little-known  period  the  diocesan 
organisation  continued.     This  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  an  inscription  found  at  Braga  which  mu> 
rates  that  a  nun  Marispalla  dedicated  a  church 
under  King  Veremundus,  implying  freedom  of  cul- 
tus  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  the  letter  of  Pope 
Vigilius  of  538,  to  the  resident  bishop  Profuturus 
of  Braga,  whidi  shows  that  the  Arian  regime  did 
not  in  the  least  disturb  the  Roman  church  organiza- 
tion; that  free  intercourse  with  Rome  was  allowed 
to  the  orthodox  episcopate;    that  the  orthodox 
deigy  were  allowed  a  free  hand  in  combating  all 
heresies,  Priscillianism  as  well  as  Arianism;    and 
that  Arianism  refrained  from  propaganda  by  peace- 
able persuasion  no  less  than  or^odoxy.    (4)  The 
second  Catholic  period  continued  from  c.  550  to  the 
collapse  of  the  kingdom  585.    About  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Arian  kings  were  replaced  by 
Catholic   princes.     Zealously  orthodox  kings  like 
Theodemir  (559  or  560-570)  and  Miro  (570-583) 
succeeded  in  winning  back  the  great  majority  of 


the  people,  assisted  by  the  Pannonian  Martinus  (d. 
580),  abbot  of  Dumium  and  later  metropolitan  of 
Braga,  who  was  known  as  the  "  AfiosUe  of  Galicia." 
It  is  disputed  whether  the  reaction  came  under 
Carraric  (550-^559)  or  Theodemir  (559  or  560-570). 
Miro  was  conquered  (583)  by  Leovigild,  the  last 
Arian  Visigoth  king,  and  made  a  vassal.  Leovigild 
took  advantage  of  the  contests  for  the  throne  that 
broke  out  after  the  death  of  Miro  to  incorporate  the 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in  his  kingdom  as  the  province 
of  Galicia.  (5)  and  (6)  were  the  second  Arian  (585- 
586)  and  the  third  Romaziising  (587  and  589)  peri- 
ods. After  their  absorption  Leovigild,  wishmg  to 
attach  the  Suevi  to  his  moderate  Arianism,  without 
using  measures  of  force,  appointed  Arian  duplicate 
bishops  to  certain  dioceses,  namely,  Lugo,  (Oporto, 
Tuy,  and  Viseu.  Many  Suevi  adopted  Arianism  to 
please  their  new  ruler.  A  little  later  they  showed 
themselves  just  as  hospitable  to  the  opposite  re- 
ligious policy  of  Recared  (586-601),  and  became 
again  Roman  (IJatholics  at  the  command  of  this 
"  Spanish  Constantine."  (Fkanz  GOrres.) 

BnuoGKAPHT:  Sooroes  are:  The  oontiiiuation  of  tlie  Hiero- 
nsnniaii  Chronieon  by  Hydatius,  in  MGH,  AucL  AnL,  xi 
(1888),  21-25.  85-03,  212  aqq.,  alK>  JoannoB  Bielarenau. 
Chronica,  and  the  HiaL  Oothorum  of  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the 
■ame  volume;  Isidore  of  Seville,  Sueoorum  hidoria,  in  his 
Opera,  ed.  Arevalus,  viL  134  sqq.,  Rome,  1803;  Martin  of 
Bnga,  Formtda  da  viia  honmla,  ed.  A.  Weidner,  in  a  Mac- 
debtus  Prof/ramm,  1872,  pp.  3-10;  Martin  of  Braga,  De 
eorroUione  ruaUeorwn,  ed.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Christiania,  1883. 
Consult  further:  J.  Aschbach,  OoachichU  der  Weatoothen, 
Frankfort,  1827;  F.  W.  Lembke,  GaachiehU  von  Spanien, 
Hambuis,  1831 ;  P.  B.  Oams,  KirehanaeachiehUvon  Spanien, 
voL  ii.,  3  vols.,  Resensbuis,  18S2-79;  F.  Dahn,  Die  Konioe 
der  Garmanen,  vols,  v.-vi.,  Leipsic,  1870;  L.  Qeley,  VBa- 
paona  daa  Ootha  at  daa  Arabea,  Paris,  1882;  J.  Drtoeke,  in 
ZWT,  xxviii  (1886),  506-508;   F.  Qdires,  in  JahrbUcher  far 
proUaUiniiacha  Thaoioffia,  xii.  132-174.  and  in  ZWT,  xxviii 
(1886),  319-326,  xxxvi..  2  (1893),  642^78;  E.  Per6s  Pujol, 
Hial.  da  laa  inatihtcionaa  aoeialaa  da  la  BapaAa  Ooda,  4  vols., 
Valencia,  1890;  J.  Ortega  Rubio,  Loa  Viaioodoa  en  EapaAa, 
Madrid,  1903;   R.  de  Urefia  y  Smenjaud,  La  Leffidacion 
gdtieo-hiapana,  Madrid,    1905;    DCB,  iu.  845-848,  924; 
KL,  viiL  922-924;  and  literature  on  Gkyras. 

SUFFBRINO:  Any  state  of  physical  or  mental 
pain.  In  the  i^eneral  view,  anything  detrimental 
to  self-preservation  is  an  evil,  anything  favorable 
to  self-preservation  a  good.  In  many  respects  the 
Christian  view  is  just  ^e  opposite.  Here  self-pres- 
ervation is  thought  of  not  for  this  natural  life  but 
for  life  eternal.  Thus,  what  would  seem  to  be  an 
evil  becomes  a  good  when  viewed  tub  specie  cBUmUa- 
He,  and  similarly  a  good  becomes  an  evil.  Sickness, 
for  instance,  by  awakening  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, becomes  a  good;  and  riches,  by  encour- 
aging worldliness,  become  an  evil.  Even  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  suffering  has  value,  since  it 
develops  character  and  enriches  experience.  From 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  a  good  is  that  which 
promotes  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  the  highest  good,  and  an  evil  is  that  which 
opposes  its  attainment.  However,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  pain  and  suffering  cease  to  be  such 
for  the  faithful;  if  they  did,  they  would  lose  their 
potentiality  for  good.  It  would  be  fantastic  to 
deny  that  for  the  Christian  real  pain  and  evil  still 
exist.  God  sends  to  every  Christian  his  measure 
of  suffering,  and  particulariy  those  persecutions 
incident  to  ^e  enmity  of  the  world  (John  xv.  1^21 ; 


Jbtt.  V.  10-12,  X.  38,  svi.  24).  To  practise  asceti- 
□BD  aod  inflict  pain  on  oneself  U  not  only  un- 
DKgMniy  but  antagonistic  to  God  (Col.  ii.  23). 
71m  tasit  of  the  Christian  is  rather  to  bear  patiently 
tb«  sufferings  actuallv  aent  by  God  and  make  them 
t  means  of  righteousness  (Ueb.  xii.  11;  II  Cor.  iv. 
tS).  For  the  real  Christian  all  trials  and  tribulations 
ooatribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good 
(Rom.  viii.  26).  Of  course  suffering  may  have  just 
the  opposite  result,  in  case  of  a  weak  Christian 
(JUtt.  Jdii.  31).  It  is  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Chiistian  to  take  effective  action  against  threaten- 
ing Kvexnes,  and  his  pDaition  in  the  world  makes 
tlut  oeceseary.  Stupid  resignation  is  as  unchristian 
u  nnk  fataham. 

Piin  and  suffering  are  the  means  appointed  by 
God  to  vean  the  Christian  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
nqrid  and  the  flesh  and  bind  him  close  to  the  king- 
don  of  God.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastcneth, 
ud  il  be  sends  afflictions  he  sends  at  the  same  time 
lOti^Ui  to  bear  them  or  overcame  them  (II  Cor. 
i  J-8,  iv.  8-9) .  God  may  send  axifferings  and  tribu- 
Uionsto  punish  offenders  (Ps.  ixxviii.  5;  Lam.  i. 
U:  Ex.  n.  5),  to  prove  and  educate  his  children 
(H*- xii.  5-12;  II  Cor.  liii.  5).  or  lo  glorify  himself 
{John  il.  3,  xi.  4).  (L.  Lemme.) 

,  Bunitt,  The  JVuium  0/  Or*al  Sajrrinoi, 
W.  G.  Eliot,  T/ti  Dimpiiiw  of  Sorrow, 
S.  dt  PrtuKoae.  The  Viiibirv  ol  S-uSmng, 
.  ISee;  J.  Hinton.  The  Myttery  aj  Pain.  Bos- 
la:  C.  C.  Ball.  DflM  Ood  tmd  TroubUr  ib..  1804: 
.  Jrupi'iwi  throunh  Sufferim.  New  York.  1897; 
,  The  Pnbltm  of  Human  Sufrrino  .  .  . 
nt  of  a  Chriniaii.  ib.  1899;  O.  Mailer,  Dae 
UltUtSe  ff'wnl  det  QiOdca.  Beriin,  ISDS;  J.  H.  Broolia, 
tltltv^tniofSufferina.tirw  York.  1903;  J.  Hinton.  7Ae 
irnwy  ■Ji'stn.  London.  IWi;  Ftn  Lsunnt,  The  Uiaim 
•tftm.  a,.  IftlO. 

SDFFRAGAH:     A  title  appUed  to  certain  classeB 

o(  iHshopa   (see   Bishop;     Bishop,   Titular;    and 

'iur),    The  word  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 

aaflajed  in  classical  Latin,  but  is  frequent  in  the 

■Oleaastical   language   of   the   Frankish   kingdom 

tkGH,  Leg.  i.,  Cop.  reg.  Francorum,  p.  79,   1835), 

•tee  it  appears  in  the  sense  of  "  helper,"  and  so, 

I    *.{,  Amalarius  of  Treves  (q.v.)  understands  it.    The 

I    lenn becomes  equivalent  also  to  "  vicar."    Theterm 

"  lufrnigan  ' '  is  apphed  to  titular  bishops  who  assist 

Orsibstitute  for  dioceean  bishops;   also  to  diocesan 

UabopB,  expreaaing  their  relation  to  the  metropoli- 

I    tu  [d.  K&gbam,  OrigiTiea,  IL,  xiv.  14-15].     The 

t    ocdinuces  bearing  on  the  relative  rights  of  suffra- 

'    Kus  and  metropolitans  arc  collected  in  Gratlan, 

caoaa  III.,  qu.  6  and  IX.  3.     For  suffragans  in  the 

Unjled  States  see  Peotestant  Episcopaioanh,  II., 

\  1.  (A.  Hauck.) 

SUGER:  Abbot  of  St.  Denis;  b.  in  1081,  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Omer;  d.  at  St. 
t*enii  Jan.  12,  1151.  He  was  the  contemjKirary  of 
St.  Bentanj  and  Abelard.  and  one  of  the  greatest 
tfalmien  France  produced  during  tbe  Middle  Ages. 
Bi  »u  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis, 
Kfttbcr  with  Louis  VI.;  and  when  the  latter 
oded  the  throne,  in  1108,  he  immediately  called 
I  nook  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  principal 
OBiar.  In  1122  Suger  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
■it;  but  be  remained  at  the  court,  and  continued 


to  live  38  a  man  of  the  worid  till  1127,  when  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ment of  his  time.  He  at  once  assumed  tJie  habits 
and  practises  of  severe  asceticism,  but  he  continued 
to  bo  a  politician  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  VI.,  in  1137,  he  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  VII.,  and  again 
when  the  latter,  in  1 149,  made  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land;  and  during  his  lifetime  hardly  any- 
thing of  consequence  took  place  in  French  politics 
without  his  immediate  intervention.  His  leading 
idea  was  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  as  a 
divinely  established  institution.  He  was  planning 
and  prcparir^g  to  conduct  in  person  a  crusade  when 
he  died.  His  writings  embrace  LibeUits  de  consecra- 
Iwne  eccIesiiE  a  se  trdifieatce  el  translalione  corporum 
s.  Dio'iyaii  ae  sociorum  eivg  facta  anno  11^0;  Liber 
de  rebus  in  rua  adminialratione  getlU;  and  Vila 
Ludovici  VI.  Oroiai  five  Crassi  regis  Francorum 
(t//57),  Philippi  r.fiiii;  all  of  which  are  found 
most  conveniently  in  MPL,  cboixvi,  1211-1340. 
They  were  also  edited  by  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche, 
Paris,  1867. 

BiBuooBArar;  The  oulr  life  by  the  mnnk  and  uKidate 
W.  Suett  ia  in  MPL,  dxEivi.  1193-120S,  uid  in  the  ed. 
of  tbo  "  Works  "  by  Lecoy  de  la  Maruhe.  ut  sup,,  pp.  377- 
111.  Cooiult  funfaw;  J.  Baudouin.  Le  Uinietre  fhUU. 
retrrternli  »ui  Louii  VI.  ra  la  prraanne  de  Suaer,  Piri», 
1640;  M.  Bnudier,  Hiel.  de  radminiitrati-  n  de  Sueer, 
abb*  de  Si.  Dmye.  Paris,  IMS,  new  ed..  1060:  F.  A.  Oti- 
vu».  Hut.  de  Suger.  abbi  de  SL  Denit.  3  vol*..  Paris. 
1721:  A.  Notlemeat.  Hiel.  di  Saj'r.  Paris,  1S42:  A.  ds 
Srunt-M4ry.  S^er,  ou  U  Pmnce  an  xii.  eiiclg,  Linxofes, 
ISfil:  F.Comba.L'^lbMStHrrr,  Paris.  1853:  A.  BuBuenin, 
Itlvdi  ear  rabbi  Sneer.  Paris,  ISSS;  L.  de  Cira^,  Lei  Fan- 
dateun  de  Vvniti  franraxee:  .SiKnrr,  Paris.  ISSfl;  J.  L.  T. 
Bacholet,  La  Grande  Minintrea  fraiKaie.  RouBn,  1859; 
A.  V^lHUll.  Suoer.  Paris.  1871;  P.  VioUst.  in  BiblioUiinue 
de  rirole  d«  cAortes,  miv.  241-254,  Paris.  1873;  E. 
MSnaull.  Sv/rr  .  .  .  rtarml  de  France.  pJr.  de  la  palrir, 
Parifl.  1SB4;  A.  Leooy  ds  la  Marohe.  in  La  Prance  chrl- 
Henrut,  1896,  pp.  148  sqqi  Hiit.  lilUraire  de  la  France,  xii. 
381-382:  KL.  xi.  975-977;  Ceillier,  Auleuri  tacrU,  nv. 
373-376  et  pwim. 

SinCERnS,  swi'ser-us,  JOHANMES  CASPARDS 
(HAHS  KASPAR  SCHWEITZER):  Philologist, 
author  of  the  ThesauTua  eccleriaaticua;  b.  at  Zurich 
June  26,  1620;  d.  there  Dec.  29,  1684.  He  began 
his  studies  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
completed  them  at  Montauban  and  Saumur,  return- 
ing in  1643  to  Zurich  for  his  examination,  and  being 
sent  as  pastor  to  Bosadingcn  in  Thurgau;  he  was 
called  to  teach  in  Zurich,  1644;  became  inspector 
of  the  Alumnates  and  professor  of  Hebrew,  1&46: 
professor  of  cal«chetics,  1649;  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Collegium  humanitatis,  1656;  and  of  Greek 
at  the  Carotinum,  1600;  retired  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  1683.  He  served  theology  well  through 
his  works  in  philology,  many  of  them  going  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  published  works  may 
be  named:  SyUoge  vocum  Novi  Teslamenti  (Zurich, 
1948);  Wtn-i  Ttitamerili  didionum  sj/Uoge  Ortcm- 
Latina,  issued  by  Hagenbuch  in  1744  as  N.  T.  Glot- 
tarium  GrcECO-Latinvm:  the  celebrated  Theiaurus 
ecdtsiasHcus  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1682;  encyclo- 
pedic) ;  and  Lexicon  Greteo-LaHnum  et  Latino-Orie- 
(1683).  He  left  other  works  in  manuscript, 
among  them  his  appaiatus  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  lexicon  of  Hesyehius.  (P.  Sphwbizer.) 
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SUICERUS»  JOHANNES  HEINRICH:  Swiss 
theologian,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Zurich  in 
1646;  d.  in  Heidelberg  Sept.  23,  1705.  He  studied 
in  Zurich  and  Geneva;  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau  1665-67; 
then  became  pastor  at  Birmensdorf  near  Zurich;  in 
1683  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Carolinum;  and 
went  in  the  spring  of  1705  as  first  pastor  and  eccle- 
siastical councilor  to  Heidelberg.  He  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  by  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  Revelation  (1674),  and  it  was  suppressed,  but 
he  had  it  and  his  Lapis  Lydius  printed  anonymously 
in  Holland  (1676),  after  which  he  received  a  repri- 
mand from  the  council  of  Zurich.  Outside  of  his 
commentary  on  Colossians,  his  other  works  were  on 
subjects  in  philosophy  or  church  politics. 

(P.  SCHWEIZER.) 

SUICIDE:  The  intentional  killing  of  oneself, 
the  term  excluding  both  the  shortening  of  life  by 
excess  or  recklessness,  and  self-sacrifice,  or  the  sur- 
render of  life  to  gain  a  higher  moral  good,  since  only 
in  suicide  is  there  a  conscious  and  deliberate  con- 
tempt for  life  per  se  and  an  entire  absence  of  desire 
to  attain  any  superior  good  (as  in  self-sacrifice)  or 
even  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  (as  in  excess  or 
recklessness) .  The  history  of  suicide  reveals  marked 
variations  according  to  race  and  period.  Among 
peoples  of  simple  civilization  and  those  with  a 
fixed  code  of  morals  and  an  unshaken 

History,  belief  suicide  is  very  rare,  and  is 
deemed  lumatural  and  reprehensible. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  but  with  the 
decay  of  national  thought  and  character  Stoicism 
taught  indifference  to  life  and  death  as  mere  exteiv 
nal  phenomena,  and  advocated  voluntary  surrender 
of  l^e  as  a  means  of  gaining  independence  for  the 
soul.  This  view,  which  failed  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  self-sacrifice  and  suicide,  and  was  also 
irreconcilable  with  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  virtu- 
ous man's  submission  to  the  universe,  was  eagerly 
defended  by  the  Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  par- 
ticularly by  Seneca  (q.v.).  While  Biblical  religion 
conquered  this  attitude  of  despair  and  the  useless- 
ness  of  life,  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament 
contains  any  specific  prohibition  of  suicide,  though 
the  principles  enunciated  in  the  sixth  command- 
ment and  in  such  passages  as  Rom.  xiv.  7-0, 1  Cor. 
vi.  19,  and  Eph.  v.  29  may  be  extended  by  analogy 
to  suicide.  Even  where  cases  of  suicide  are  recorded, 
as  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  4),  Ahithophel  (II  Sam. 
xvii.  23),  Zimri  (I  Kings  xvi.  18),  and  Judas  (Matt, 
xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  18,  25),  there  is  no  word  of  con- 
denmation  of  the  act  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
Paul  once  prevented  suicide  (Acts  xvi.  27-28). 
The  lack  of  express  prohibition  finds  explanation 
partly  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  suicide  among  the 
Jews,  and  partly  in  the  national  abhorrence  of  it, 
the  sole  exception  being  when  patriotic  motives 
entered  into  the  question  (Judges  xvi.  28-30; 
II  Mace.  xiv.  37-46;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV.,  xiii.  10). 
Christianity  worked  here,  not  by  prohibitions,  but 
by  creating  a  new  attitude  of  mind,  teaching  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  (I  Cor.  x.  13;  I  Thess.  v.  9), 
giving  life  a  distinct  ethical  content  (Phil.  i.  22  sqq.), 


and  interpreting  suffering  as  a  divine  dispensation 
(Rom.  V.  3  sqq.,  viii.  18).  The  early  Church  firmly 
opposed  suicide,  although  practically  the  only  case 
in  which  such  a  tendency  appeared  was  in  the 
ovenealous  desire  for  martyrdom  (see  Marttbs 
AND  C0NFE8BOB8).  Whether,  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion, Christian  women  might  commit  suicide  to 
escape  dishonor  was  a  moot  question,  lauded  by 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome,  but  condemned 
by  Augustine  {De  civikUe  Dei,  i.  16  sqq.),  the  latter 
position  also  being  taken  by  church  councils,  some 
of  which  forbade  the  suicide  honorable  burial  (Or- 
leans, 533,  canon  15,  Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte, 
ii.  757,  Eng.  transi.,  iv.  187,  Fr.  transl.,  ii.  2,  p. 
1135;  Braga,  563,  capitulum  16,  Hefele,  ut  sup., 
iii.  19,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  385,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  p.  180). 
The  rise  of  the  tenet  of  personal  freedom  in  the 
period  of  the  eariy  Illumination  wrought  a  marked 
change,  although  many  of  the  earliest  works  advo- 
cating the  permissibility  of  suicide  could  appear 
only  posthumously,  as  J.  Donne's  Biathanatoa 
(London,  1644)  and  D.  Hume's  essay  on  suicide  in 
his  Two  Essays  (1777).  In  the  general  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  suicide  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed as  a  psychological  and  moral  question,  as 
by  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Goethe;  but  while 
these  authors  advocated  a  less  rigorous  attitude, 
theologians  and  all  the  best  philosophical  writers, 
such  as  Spinosa,  Wolff,  Mendelssohn,  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  condenmed  it.  Modem  pessimism  main- 
tains a  rather  indeterminate  position  toward  the 
problem. 

The  increasing  frequency  of  suicide  had  been  sta- 
tistically proved  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rate 
being  at  least  trebled  in  the  great  civilised  coim- 
tries.  A  laige  nimiber  of  suicides,  about  a  third, 
may  be  traced  to  mental  derangement,  thus  indi- 
cating a  close  connection  between  sui- 
Conditioni  cide  and  insanity.  Suicide  is  more  fre- 
and        quent  in  cities  than  in  the  country. 

Remedy,  increasing  with  ease  of  communication 
and  the  progress  of  education;  it  is 
far  more  frequent  among  Protestants  than  among 
Roman  Catholics,  but  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
crimes  against  the  person.  All  this  does  not  imply 
that  higher  culture  involves  despair  and  disgust  for 
life,  but  that  as  needs  increase,  the  nimiber  of  those 
increases  who,  imable  to  satisfy  these  needs,  des- 
pair since  they  have  within  themselves  no  means  of 
consolation.  The  highest  percentage  of  suicides  is 
found  among  the  Germanic  peoples,  next  coming 
the  Romance  peoples  and  the  Slavs.  The  reasons 
for  the  excessive  frequency  of  suicide  among  the 
Teutons  has  been  ascribed  either  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants or  to  the  results  of  unrestricted  investi- 
gation in  science  and  religion,  although  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  true  explanation  lies  in 
Germanic  idealism  and  individualism,  with  a  touch 
of  sentimentalism,  which  is  ill  adapted  to  cope  with 
stem  and  circumscribing  conditions.  A  still  more 
potent  factor  than  aU  others,  however,  is  the  decay 
of  religion  and  of  moral  conviction  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  has  deprived  large  masses 
of  influences  most  potent  in  counteracting  the  tend- 
ency to  suicide;  for  it  is  only  a  spiritual  and  inward 
strength  which  can  enable  the  individual  to  stand 
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the  presurc  and  the  vicissitudes  of  complex 
riviliiation;   though  natural  elasticity  and 

eoee  of  duty  may  give  similar  results  within 
*  limfled  area,  the  only  reliable  fuundation  of  a 
patjenoe  and  a  hope  which  do  not  fail  even  in  the 
most  desperate  situations  is  religion.  And  as  onoe 
Christianity  brought  new  regard  for  life  into  a  de- 
cadent civilization,  so  only  the  Gospel  can  heal  the 
destructive  and  deadly  tendencies  of  modem  cul- 
ture- The  battle  against  suicide  thus  becomes,  in 
xiie  last  analysia,  identical  with  the  validation  of  a 
Clvrutian  riew  of  life  and  morality.  He  who  knows 
that  be  has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  God  is  bound 
to  go  on,  be  eooditions  what  they  may;  and  he  who 
is  convinced  that  there  is  forgiveness  tor  the  penitent 
aA<)  belp  for  the  fallen  can  never  despair.  The 
Cbristian  Church  has  naturally  condemned  utterly 
BXi  act  which  she  can  not  but  r^ard  as  absolute 
ne^tion  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  trust  in  him,  and 
^tt  m  insult  alike  to  divine  judj^nent  and  to  divine 
gr«ee.  It  is.  therefore,  inodN-isable  to  break  down 
tiic  buriers  erected  by  law  and  custom  against  the 
suicide,  tor  such  procedure  would  only  invite  still 
greater  laxity  of  public  opinion.  While  in  some 
cA^es  the  suicide  may  deserve  pity  rather  than 
blame,  the  net  itself  must  uncompromisingly  be  re- 
^ajded  as  morally  impossible  for  the  Christian.  At 
-tbe  mme  time,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  great  results 
i*»ewly  from  laws  and  disciplinary  measures;  only 
-^fac  Gospel  can  create  a  new  spirit,  and  thus  heal 
-t2>c  GTils  of  modem  civilization.  (O.  Kirn.) 

•^Kmmikrwr:  C.  F.  atiudlin.  GBteJiiclUt  der  YarHiUtmotn 
wUlArm  Tom  SrUiilmiird.  GAttinceD.  1824;  A,  WsgiKir, 
Kti  CMttndHWitnf  in  dm  tehrirJiar  atiUiartielum  mrnatJi- 
•iila  Baiuaanetn.  Hnmburg,  ISM;  A.  Legoyt,  Li  Sut- 
atimnm  a  nodrmt,  Pnru.  ISSl:  T.  G.  Uaiaryk,  Dtr 
atUmati  nil  tntiaie  MaaairrKhnnuno  da  modrmcn 
CBOHiun.  Vienna.  IS8I:  H.  Monelli,  Drr  Sribttmord. 
lapiric  ISSl.  Edc.  tranal..  Suiadt.  London,  1881:  J.  J. 
VDk.  SviddK  Stiidia  m  ils  Philosophy.  Nrv  York, 
UB:  G,  Gbitmkhi.  Li  Sukidi  dant  ranluiaiU  rl  dam  Urn 
taifdM^^nui.  Puia.  I8SS;  M.  Imhofer.  Der  ScUiMmord. 
i«hgrt,  1S86:  C.  A.  Gsiger.  Dtr  SdbMmcTd  im  klani- 
■ta  AUarUnn.  Aufiburc.  ISS8:  E  Motta,  BiblinaTafia 
M  aiciiio.  BeUiuDu.  1890:  E.  Rehfiwh.  Drr  SMiU- 
■>iB(riia,  1S93:  £.  DurkheiiD,  £e. Suicide,  Paris.  1897: 
B,  B.  HeDBon.  Huidde.  Oxford.  18B7;  F.  H.  P.  Cosle, 
TU  EHie.  «/  SuifiJe,  Ixudon.  1898:  J.  GurahiU.  The 
Kmii  0/ Siwrtdt.  a  vol..,  London  and  New  York.  ISOO: 
1  Hnt.  Dtr  StOiatinard  ait  miuililaliiiitehr  Ertchtinuna, 
'^loiu.  1905:  H.  A.  Krow.  Drr  Silbitmord  im  19.  Jahr- 
Wm;  and  Dit  Vrtachm  drr  Sdhstmordiiavfioknt.  2 
"*>..  Freibuix.  1906;  W.  W.  WMtmlt,  On  Suicide.  Lon- 
*m.  19IH:  W.  Spark,  Der  StlbttmBrd.  Ki'ne  Folem  and 
"W(  firhaturw.  Freibun,  1900. 

SDIDAS,  swi'dos;  Greek  lexicographer.  Nothing 
xbtmni  of  the  personal  history  of  Suidas.  even  his 
Ptio)  ii  only  with  probability  assigned  as  that  of 
Jolxium 'Ptimisces,  Basil  II.,  and  Constantine  IX., 
■Wore  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century;  his 
"'f*  ii  conjectureil  to  have  been  Smnothrace.  His 
<lnek  texicon,  probably  finished  c.  976,  is  a  most 
""[WlMil,  even  indispensable,  reference-book  for 
Ik  duNca]  pbilolc^ist,  and  ia  equally  valuable  for 
UwtliBolo^an  and  church  historian.  He  drew  upon 
lUcr  dietioDaries  and  collections,  upon  Hesychius 
"iloiui  for  facts  of  Uterary  history,  upon  the  dic- 
tmoarj  of  Harpokratio,  perhaps  also  upon  that  of 
'^iua,  upon  the  Biblical  glossators,  and  upon  the 


scholiasts.  His  articles  on  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
history  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  book  of  excerpts 
of  Konstantinos  Porphyrogenitos  and  from  George 
the  Monk.  He  also  read  a  great  number  of  sources 
at  first  band.  From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
manifold  character  of  Suidas'  work.  It  resembles 
now  a  lexicon,  now  an  encyclopedia.  It  is  a  reper- 
torium  for  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  Bible, 
of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

or  interest  from  a  theological  point  of  view  are 
especially  the  Biblical  glosses  derived  from  Hesy- 
chius and  such  Greek  exegetes  as  Theodoret  and 
(Ecumenius,  relating  to  Biblical  names  and  the 
more  important  New-Testament  words  and  con- 
ceptions.   It  is  still  worth  while  to  consult  Suidas 

on  such  words  as  iimuoafnii,  iixai^iia,  djfa  SiOii, 
i«DTiwic,  tuiflpior/o,  vS/iot,  ffJoiror,  irriv/ia,  i(w;rowif. 
The  theological  and  dogmatic  point  of  view  of 
the  work  may  be  inferred  from  such  entries  as 
9e6^.  The  general  scientific  and  philosophic  in- 
terest of  Suidas  appears  abundantly.  Finally 
Suidas  offers  a  large  register  of  patristic  names 
and  choice  excerpts,  enriched  with  biographical 
and  literary  details.  The  notice  of  Hypatia'a  life, 
studies,  and  death  may  be  cited.  The  opinion  of 
the  author  and  his  church  appears  not  seldom  in 
the  account.  For  example,  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite  receives  the  appellation  of  "  the  most  famous 
man,"  who  attained  the  summit  of  Greek  wisdom, 
and  as  a  pupil  of  Paul  was  by  him  made  bishop  of 
Athena.  Chrysoatom  is  praised  yet  more  highly. 
His  eloquence  was  like  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
and  was  never  equaled;  only  God  could  count  the 
number  of  his  worka. 

The  lexicon  was  first  issued  by  Demetrius  Chal- 
kondylas  (Milan,  1499;  Aldine  ed,,  Venice,  1514). 
Other  editions  are  Cambridge,  1705,  by  KUater;  Ox- 
ford, 1834,  by  Gaisford;  beat  ed.  by  Bembardy, 
Halle,  1853;  and  the  reprint  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1854.  (Philipp  Meter.) 


Knimt: 


:    The  IntroHurtion   in  Bemhardy's  ed..  u 
.chpr,    OrtKkichlr.    pp.    562-570,    nhera 
Ips  ia  furnished:    Fabnciiu-Harln,  Biblit 
.  389-505,  Hamburg.  1795. 


SCIDBERT,  Hwid'bart:  Apostle  of  the  Frisians; 
d.  at  what  is  now  Kaiserswerth  in  Mar,,  713.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  under  the  leadership  of 
Willibrord  (q.v.)  began  the  mission  to  the  Frisians. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  by  his  companions  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  many  explanations  of  the  passing  over  of 
Willibrord,  the  real  leader;  the  probable  reason 
was  Willibrord's  youth  and  Suidbert's  maturity. 
Suidbert  was  consecrated  by  Wilfrid  of  York  lat« 
in  692  or  early  in  693.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his 
field  of  work  he  abandoned  it  and  went  to  labor 
beyond  the  Rhine  among  the  Bructeri,  a  course 
probably  to  be  explained  by  a  difference  between 
him  and  Pippin,  who  had  the  right  of  confinnatioa 
of  bishops  in  his  realm.  The  only  notice  of  Suid- 
bert's success  is  Bede's  brief  statement  that  "  by 
his  preaching  he  led  many  into  the  way  of  truth  " 
(Hist,  ecd;  v.  11);  but  this  success  aroused  the 
animosity  of  the  heathen  Saxons  who  scattered  the 
Christians.    Suidbert  was  then  presented  with  the 
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island  on  which  he  founded  the  cioist«r  of  Kaisere- 
werth,  where  he  pussed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
(A.  Hahck.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Eariy  mHteriiil  is  colleoMd  in  ASB,  Apr., 
iii.  802-S05.  K%nh.  i.  B?-aa;  ASM.  iii.  I.  pp.  239-346; 
■Dd  MPL.  Mcaii.  M7-S50.  S57-MB.  Coiuull  (urthar: 
Bade.  HiM.  acd..  v.  II;  P.  Hebet,  Dm  BortaroliHgucAm 
cArvUicAin  GlaiJiaultolfn  am  Rhtin,  FraalcTurt,  ISSS: 
K.  W.  Boutorwek,  ■'iaidbtrt.  dcr  ApaUd  da  btreitclien 
Unda.  Elberfeld,  185B;  P.  P.  M.  Alberdingk-Thiim.  Dh- 
kiaitu  WiUibTord,  pp.  lOS  iqq..  Montlu.  1803:  W. 
Diekamp.  Dia  FoIkAmiv  der  Vita  S.  Sutdberli,  ia  UiaKr- 
itcAn  Jatabuck  dtr  aurra-attMidvifl.  U  (ISSl).  372-287; 
AnalMo  BMondiana,  vi  (1887),  TS-TS:  Rcttben.  KD. 
ii.  3»e,  4eu.  524:  Hauck.  XD.  i.  437.  ij.  367;  DNB.  Iv. 
165:  DCS,  iv.  745;  Celllisr,  .lufnin  •oerfa,  xii,  318.  7B3. 

SUII>GER.    See  Clement  II. 

SDLPICIAnS:  A  congregation  the  foundationa  of 
which  were  laid  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  (q.v.)  in 
1642.  The  society  arose  through  the  promise  of 
gieat  uaefuineas  afforded  by  the  aeminary  founded 
by  Olier  first  at  Vaugirard  and  later  moved  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris.  This  society  received 
the  protection  of  Anna,  queen-regent  of  Austria, 
and  being  devoted  principally  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  soon  engaged  in  that  work  in  other  sem- 
ioaries  established  in  varioug  cities  of  France,  in 
Canada,  and  in  1790  Id  the  United  States.  The  Sul- 
picians  are  bounil  by  no  vows,  but  have  been  noted 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  church  which  they  serve  and 
for  the  model  of  "regularity"  which  they  have 
fumiahed.  In  the  United  Slates  St,  Mary's  Sem- 
inary and  St.  Charles'  College  in  Baltimore  are  under 
their  care,  as  waa  the  seminary  of  Brighton,  diocese 
of  Boston,  till  1911,  and  they  have  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  students  of  theology  in  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  The  events  of  the  years 
1903-06  in  France  (see  Framce,  I.,  {  5)  bore  with 
especial  hardship  upon  this  congr^ation,  bringing  its 
activities  to  an  end,  and  leaving  North  America  the 
most  important  field  of  work. 

Bibuqobapbt:  Boudafl  ihs  lilcniture  under  Oum,  Je4S 
Jacqdeb.  conault:  a.  M.  dc  PruRfl,  J.  J.  Olirr.  Pacis, 
1904:  Vu  dr  Emrrv  .  .  .  prtcldir  d'un  prsrit  de  fhitC.  da 
Mtmirutire  tt  de  la  EDmiiaiTnic  de  SI.  Suipice.  2  voIh..  Paris, 
1862;  J.  at  VanjBii.  in  Tht  Dublin  Rtcieic.  ISK,  pp.  22 
■qq.;  J.  H.  Ipard,  Traditioiu  dt  la  compai^ie  de  prArei 
di  51.  Sulpict,  Paris,  1886:  M.  Siet»ii«artner,  Sckri/tm 
und  EinriKhluneen  lur  Bildunti  der  Qeitaiehen.  pp.  428 
•qq.,  4.11  ««|..  Fnibuls,  1002;  Hoimbuober,  Ordcn  und 
Ktmipifialionen,  iii.  442-449. 

6XTLZER,  SIHOR:  Swiss  theologian  of  Lutheran 
tendencies;  b,  in  the  Raslitbal  above  Mciningen  (24 
m.  S.S.W,  of  Lucerne}  Sept.  23,  1508;  d.  at  Basel 
June  22,  IS85.  He  was  educated  at  Bern  under  the 
humanist  Rubellua  of  Rottweil  and  at  Lucerne 
under  Oswald  Myconiua  (q.v.);  in  1530  he  was  in 
Straaburg,  where  he  heard  lectures  from  Butjwr  and 
Capito,  and  in  Basel  in  1531,  where  Simon  Gryna^us 
(see  Grtn«d8,  1)  taught  him,  where  he  also  helped 
the  printer  Herwagen,  taught  at  the  Collegium, 
later  the  Pftdagogium;  in  1333  Capito  and  Sutler 
had  him  called  to  Bern  as  a  teacher  with  occasional 
preaching  duties  and  the  work  of  inspecting  sii  dis- 
trict schools;  in  1536  he  went  to  Basel  to  continue 
his  studies,  and  the  same  year  visited  Luther  at 
Wittenberg.  From  tbi.H  time  his  Lutheran  tend- 
encies became  marked.  In  15.33  he  was  again  called 
to  Bern,  and  in  1541  succeeded  Sebastian  Heyer  as 


leader  of  the  Lutheran  movement;  then  be  and  hia 
following  strove  in  vain  to  abolish  the  oath  that 
bound  the  prefchers  to  a  recognition  of  Zwingti's 
doctrines  and  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1544  he  succeeded  Kuni  as 
preacher,  but  in  1548  was  deposed  from  his  positjon 
after  a  quarrel  which,  it  ia  auppoaed,  he  provoked 
in  order  to  pose  as  a  martyr  in  the  Lutheran  cause. 
He  was  made  pastor  at  St.  Pet«r'e,  Basel,  1549; 
professor  of  Hebrew,  1553;  succeasor  to  Oswald 
HyconJus  at  the  minster,  and  antistee  of  the  Basel 
church,  1353.  He  was  happy  and  active  in  his 
double  position,  defended  the  persecuted  Lutherans, 
and  advocated  union  between  Germans  and  Swiss. 
He  could  not  conceal  his  anti-Zninglian  views, 
which  ultimately  became  plain  to  everybody. 

SuUer's  efforts  to  introduce  Lutheran  ideas  in 
Basel  had  no  lasting  effect.  He  never  dared  to  put 
aside  the  first  Basel  Confession  of  1534,  although  he 
relegated  it  to  the  background.  After  his  death,  the 
Basel  church  was  brought  back  to  Zwinglianism  and 
united  to  the  Sn-iss  churches.  His  efforts  were  more 
successful  in  Baden.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Margrave  Karl  II.,  who  in  1555  began  the  Refor> 
mation  of  the  lower  part  of  his  mai^ravate.  Sulier 
recommended  and  ordained  over  twenty  pastota, 
and  was  named  superintendent  of  Riitetn,  Schopf' 
heim,  HoUheim,  and  Hochberg.  His  activity  was 
remarkable,  but  his  undejiiable  services  to  the 
schools  of  Bern  and  the  churches  of  Baael  and 
Baden  arc  somewhat  shadowed  by  hia  weak  charac- 
ter and  hia  injudiciously  partizan  opposition  to  the 
traditional  Swiss  church.  (W.  Hasorn.) 

Bibuoobapbt;    Hiindeshsaen.  in  F.  Trechsel's  BeitrS^e  nr 

GachicMe  dtr   •ehweiitritrh-refarmintn   Kirrhe,   pp.    IDS 

sqq.,  B«ni,  1944:  O.  Linder.  Simon  .Sulirr  und  inn  Anna 

an  drr  Rt/nrmaiian  im  Lande  Baden,  Heidelberg.   1S90; 

A.  Fluii,  Bermr  ScAtJordnunff  von  ISiS.  Berlia,  ISOl. 

SUMER.    See  Babylonia,  V. 

SUHUA  DEB  GODLIEER  SCRIPimiEH:  The 
first  clause  in  the  title  of  a  note<l  book  which  firrrt 
appeared  in  Lcyden,  1523.  The  full  title  reads: 
Summa  der  Godliker  Scri/turen,  oft  een  daylaehe  Tim- 
ologie,  Uerende  en  onderwijsende  aUe 
History  mentdien,  trat  dot  Christen  ghehue  it, 
of  the  wacT  doer  ud  aUcgader  aalifh  tuorden. 
Work.  ende  wot  dot  doeptd  b«duyl,  noe  die 
legringe  dee  heiligen  evangelijs  ende 
niUe  Paiiwda  epieteln.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
atadtholders  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  orders  were 
given  for  its  destruction  as  containing  prohibited 
doctrines,  all  persona  were  forbidden  to  own,  read, 
buy  or  sell  the  book,  while  in  1524  the  publisher, 
Jan  Zwerts,  was  banished  for  life  and  his  fortune 
confiscated.  Fresh  editions  continued  to  appear, 
however,  as  well  as  translations  into  other  languages, 
although  it  was  placed  on  the  Index  of  the  Church 
and  on  that  of  the  Louvain  Theological  Faculty. 
In  England  various  edicts  issued  in  1526,  1535,  1539, 
against  the  Latin  original  and  the  English  version 
(The  Summa  of  Holy  Scripture,  1542,  etc,,  five  edi- 
tions). The  Sorbonne  condemned  it  in  1550,  in 
Italy  it  was  found  on  all  the  indexes  after  1549, 
in  Spain  the  indexes  of  Valdeis,  1559,  and  Quiroga, 
1583,  mention  it,  and  it  was  known  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.    It  had  an  important  part  in  the  Refor- 
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mation  in  the  countries  named.  Having  performed 
ita  mission  during  the  Reformation,  the  book  was 
forgotten  imtil  1877,  when  Professor  Boehmer,  of 
Zurich,  discovered  in  the  public  library  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  version  and  enabled  Professor  Milio,  of 
Florence,  to  publish  it  in  Rivista  Cristiana  and  in 
a  special  edition.  Benrath  found  a  Dutch  edition 
of  1526,  published  a  German  translation  (Leipdc, 
1880),  and  judged  that  there  must  have  been  an 
earlier  original  Dutch  issue  in  1523.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  a  second  part  was  published  in  low  Ger- 
man, presumably  the  following  year,  the  author  of 
which  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  first  part,  but 
the  second  part  was  written  originally  in  low  Ger- 
man, and  does  not  appear  in  other  languages.  The 
first  part,  however,  with  the  prologue,  is  a  transla- 
tion, and  from  the  Latin,  as  Benrath  surmised  and 
Van  Toorenenbeigen  proved,  the  author  himself 
being  the  translator. 

An  edition  of  the  Latin  and  the  oldest  Dutch 
translation  were  published  by  Prof.  J.  J.  van  Toor- 
enenbergen,  of  Amsterdam,  in  1882.    The  Latin, 

(Eoonomica  Christiana  in  rem  Chri&- 
Tlie  Latin.  Uanam  instituenSf  quidve  credUum  in- 

genue  Ckristianum  oportei,  ex  evangdieia 
Uierie  enUa,  was  published,  Strasburg,  1527.  Com- 
parison shows  that  the  Summa  is  much  less  com- 
plete than  the  (Econondcaf  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  deigy  and 
educated  laity  regarding  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  also  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  monastic  life, 
and  especially  the  illusion  that  the  life,  in  itself,  was 
sanctified.  One  portion  is  practical;  the  other, 
theoretical.  The  Summa  is  adapted  to  the  popular 
understanding,  and  consequently  is  abridged  in 
many  places,  especially  those  portions  that  refer  to 
monastic  life.  The  •author  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
publish  the  Latin  original,  and  it  is  questioned 
whether  he  indorsed  its  publication  in  1527.  Van 
Toorenenbeigen  surmises  that  a  friend  of  the  author, 
Gerardus  Goldenhauer,  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, handed  over  the  work  to  the  Strasburg 
publisher.  Christian  Egenolphus.  The  original 
(Ectmomica  was  probably  written  in  1520.  The 
author  was  evidently  still  in  the  Roman  church  and 
desired  to  reform,  but  not  abolish,  monasticism. 
The  influence  of  Luther's  writings  is  traceable, 
among  others  the  "  Sermon  on  Baptism  "  (1519), 
the  **  Babylonian  Captivity,"  and  "  A  Christian's 
Liberty  "  (1520).  In  the  Summa,  the  Reformers 
also  speak.  In  the  edition  of  1523  is  a  formula  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  Dot  Testa- 
ment Jesu  Chrieti  datmen  tot  noch  toe  de  misee  ghe- 
noempt  hee/t,  verduyt8{t)  duer  Joannem  Oecolam^ 
podium  to  Adelenburchf  and  in  the  edition  of  1526 
is  an  entire  chapter  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
one  of  Luther's  writings.  In  all  editions  prior  to 
1526,  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  contains  a  merci- 
less condemnation  of  war,  unless  it  be  for  the 
protection  of  subjects  from  foreign  or  internal  op- 
pression. This  is  evidently  an  almost  verbatim 
transcript  of  Luther's  treatise  of  1526,  Ob  Kriegsleute 
aueh  im  aeligen  Stande  sein  kdnnen.  The  author 
must  be  responsible  for  this  change  of  sentiment, 
as  no  one  else  would  have  ventured  to  introduce  it, 
and  on  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1526  stand 


the  words  "  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition." 
The  author's  name  does  not  appear  on  either  the 
(Economica  or  the  Summa.  Van  Toorenenbergen 
and  Benrath  both  incline  to  ascribe  the  authorship 
to  Hendrik  van  Bommel,  a  preacher  in  Wesel  in 
1557,  who  then  acknowledged  himself  the  author 
of  Summa  der  deutachen  Theclogie,  which  had  ap- 
peared thirty  years  earlier. 

The  (Ectmomica  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  fifteen,  the  second  fourteen,  chapters; 
the  Summa  contains  thirty-one  chapters  and  a  pro- 
logue.    The  first  fifteen  chapters  of 

Contents  both  works  treat  of  the  doctrine  of 
faith  imder  the  same  headings:  What 
is  baptism;  What  baptism  insures,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  sign;  What  Christians  celebrate  in  bap- 
tism; What  Christian  faith  is  and  what  those  must 
believe  who  would  be  saved;  On  the  surest  way  of 
salvation;  That  by  God's  goodness  alone,  and  not 
by  works,  are  we  saved;  In  what  manner  our  salva- 
tion is  assured  by  his  death  who  gave  us  his  Testa- 
ment; How,  according  to  the  Gospel,  faith  is  never 
without  works;  Faith  stirs  your  souls  to  obey  God's 
conmiands;  Who  is  a  son,  and  who  a  hireling; 
Two  kinds  of  men  in  the  Christian  world;  The  fruits 
of  faith;  Of  many  beliefs  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; llie  condition  of  Christendom;  That  death 
should  not  make  us  sorrowful.  In  the  fourteen 
chapters  of  (Economioa  (second  part),  the  author 
shows  how  aU  conditions  of  men  eiiould  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel,  and  also  in  chaps,  xvi.  to  xzxi. 
of  the  Summa;  but  in  (Economica  eight  chapters 
are  devoted  to  monks  and  nuns,  and  in  the  Summa 
only  four,  which  are  materially  abridged,  with  a 
special  chapter  on  parents  who  dedicate  their  chil- 
dren to  monastic  life.  Chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  of  (Ecorir 
omica  deal  with  the  rich,  the  married,  burghers,  and 
magistrates;  chap.  xiii.  shows  that  the  Gospel  foiv 
bids  war;  chap.  xiv.  closes  with  the  inquiry:  ''  By 
what  Gospel  authority  may  princes  levy  taxes?  " 
and  discusses  the  corresponding  duties  of  subjects. 
In  the  Summa,  chap.  xxii.  deals  with  the  question 
of  married  life;  xxiii.  with  the  Christian  rule  of 
children  by  parents;  xxiv.  considers  the  life  of  the 
middle  classes;  and  xxv.  tells  how  the  rich  should 
conform  to  the  teaching  of  the  Crospel.  Chap,  xxvi., 
which  treats  of  worldly  and  spiritual  rule,  shows  that 
the  author  was  familiar  with  Luther's  Von  toMicher 
Obrigkeit;  chap,  xxvii.  points  burgomasters,  magis- 
trates, and  other  officers  to  the  Gospel;  xxviii.  re- 
sembles chap.  xiv.  of  (Economica;  xxx.  deals  with 
the  life  of  men-  and  maid-servants  and  day-laborers; 
and  xxxi.  with  widows. 

A  truly  remarkable  work  is  the  Summa,  and  it 
indicates  that  a  wholesome  spirit  of  reform  pre- 
dominated in  the  Netherlands  earlier  than  else- 
where, where  was,  so  to  speak,  an  individual  refor- 
mation, of  which  the  Summa  was  the  expression. 
It  also  bears  evidence  of  a  growing  sympathy  with 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  In  fact,  the  Netherlands  sup- 
ported and  furthered  the  reform  movement  in  other 
countries  partly  by  the  Summa,  which  spread  abroad 
and  fostered  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  re- 
form spirit.  (S.  D.  VAN  Vbbn.) 

Bibuoorapht:   Besides  the  introduotknis  to  the  editioos 
named  in  the  text,  consult  the  articles  in  the  Thtotogi" 
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9eh4  Studim  (of  Utreeht),  i  (1883),  313-323,  and  U  (1884). 
447-461,  by  H.  Q.  Kleyn,  u  (1884),  145-162,  by  Van 
Toorenenbeisen;  K.  Beniath,  in  JPT,  viL  127  aqq.; 
DOsterdieok,  in  OOA,  1878,  and  KattenbuBoh,  in  the  same, 
1883;  P.  Hofstede  de  Gioot,  in  D«  Tiidijn^d,  1882-83; 
and  M.  A.  GkKwsen.  in  G^hofen  Vriihmd,  1882. 

SUMMENHART,  KONRAD:  Scholastic  theo- 
logian; b.  at  C!alw  (20  m.  wji.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
WOrttemberg,  or  more  probably  in  the  village  of 
Sommenhardt  (close  by  Calw),  between  1450  and 
1460;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Schuttem  near  0£fen- 
burg  (17  m.  s.s.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  Oct.  20, 
1502.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  scholastic  re- 
action against  Willkun  of  Occam's  formalism,  which 
constituted  the  realistic  transition  to  humanism, 
and  has  been  lauded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Summenhart  studied  first  at  Paris,  and  in 
1478  went  to  TObingen,  where,  from  1489,  he  leo- 
tured  on  canon  law,  sociology,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  writings  left  by  Summenhart,  mainly  his 
Tubingen  lectures,  faU  into  three  groups.  The 
Tmdatua  bipartite  de  decimU  (Hagenau,  1497) 
and  SeptipertUum  opus  de  contracUbtta  pro  foro  con* 
ecierUioB  (1500)  belong  to  the  borderland  of  theol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  canon  law.  The  second  group 
consists  of  Commentaria  in  eummam  physice  AWerti 
Magni  (Freiburg,  1503),  essaying  a  pious  explana- 
tion of  nature.  The  third  group  is  composed  of  oc- 
casional addresses:  Oratio  funebris  pro  Eberhardo 
(TObingen,  1498);  Quod  deua  homo  fieri  voluerit; 
and  Tractaitdiia  exhortatoriue  super  decern  de/ectibue 
virorum  monasticorum  (1498),  against  monastic 
abuses.  (H.  Hermelixk.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  J.  J.  Moser,  Vita  proSeMuorvan  TuMfvennum, 
pp.  36-41,  Tabingen,  1718;  F.  X.  LinBenmann,  Kofwod 
Summenhari,  ib.  1877;  K.  Steiff,  Der  eraU  Buchdruck  in 
TiOnngm,  pp.  50-53,  228-233.  ib.  1881;  H.  Hennelink, 
Die  theolooische  Fakultdt  in  Tiibingen  vor  der  Reformation, 
pp.  156-162,  194-195,  ib.  1906;  WUrUrnnbergiacKo  Vierld' 
jahnh^te  fOr  LandeBgeachichU,  1906,  pp.  331  eqq. 

SUMMERBELLy  MARTYN:  Free  Baptist;  b. 
at  Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  the  (>>llege  of  the  City  of  New  York  (A.B.,  1871), 
pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity (1886-89;  Ph.D.,  1889),  and  was  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  Christian 
BibUcal  Institute,  StanfordviUe,  N.  Y.  (1874-1901). 
He  has  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  (Christian 
Church  of  the  Evangel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1866-80), 
the  First  Christian  Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.  (1880- 
1886),  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Church,  New  York 
City  (1886-88),  and  the  College  Church,  Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Me.  (1888-98).  He  was  instructor 
in  church  history  at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.  (1895-98),  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  Palmer  Institute,  Starkey  Seminary,  Lakemont, 
N.  Y.,  in  1898,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  In 
theology  he  holds  to  **  fellowship  for  active  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  on  the  basis  of  vital  Christian 
piety."  He  has  written  Special  Services  for  Chris- 
tian Ministers  (Fall  River,  Mass.,  1885)  and  is  joint 
author  of  The  People's  Bible  History  (Chicago,  1895). 

SUMMERFIELDy  JOHN:  Methodist  Episcopal; 
b.  in  Preston  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester),  England, 
Jan.  31,  1798;  d.  in  New  York  June  13,  1825.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield, 
near  Manchester;  was  sent  into  business  at  Liver- 
pool; removed  to  Dublin,  1813;  was  converted  in 


1817,  and  next  year  became  a  local  Wesleyan 
minister.  In  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Ireland,  and  in  Mar.,  1821, 
having  emigrated  to  America,  in  the  New  York 
conference.  He  leaped  into  astonishing  popularity 
by  reason  of  his  eloquence,  and  in  1822  he  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  every- 
where heanl  by  great  crowds.  Because  of  ill-health 
he  was  in  France  and  England,  1822-24,  returning 
to  New  York  Apr.  19,  1824,  but  he  was  not  able 
again  to  do  full  work.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  His  Sermons  and  Sketches 
of  Sermons  was  published  (New  York,  1842). 

Bibuogkapht:  Lives  were  written  by  J.  Holland,  Nefw  York, 
1829,  and  W.  M.  WilliU,  Philadelphia,  1857.  Oonsult 
further:  N.  Ban«i,  Hial.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iiL  324-329, 
New  York,  1860;  W.  B.  Spngue,  AnnaU  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  viL  639-654,  ib.  1861;  and  literature  (under 
MsTHomsTs)   on   the  early   hiitory  of    Methodism   in 


SUMMERS,  THOMAS  OSMOND:  Methodist 
Episcopal  South;  b.  near  Confe  Castle  (18  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Dorchester),  Engllmd,  Oct.  11, 1812;  d.  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  May  5,  1882.  His  early  religious  train- 
ing was  Calvinistic.  He  came  to  America,  1830, 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Church;  joined  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  1835;  was  ordained  deacon, 
1837,  and  elder,  1839;  was  an  oiganicer  of  the  first 
Texas  conference,  1840,  and  a  missionary  to  Texas, 
1840-43;  member  of  the  Alabama  conference, 
1843-76;  and  secretary  of  the  Louisville  Conven- 
tion in  1845,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  organized.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  genersd  conference  to  assist  Bishop 
Wightman  as  editor  of  The  Southern  Christian  Ad- 
vocaUf  published  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  while  there, 
he  edited  for  four  years  the  Sunday-School  Visitor. 
He  was  the  general  book  editor  for  the  oiganixation 
of  the  church,  editing  some  300  volumes;  he  re- 
moved to  Na^ville  in  1855,  where  he  took  charge 
of  The  Quarterly  Review;  performed  pastoral  work 
in  Alabama,  1862-^;  in  1866  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate;  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville; also  dean  of  the  theological  facility  and  ex- 
officio  pastor,  1874-82.  He  was  secretary  of  every 
general  conference  of  his  church,  devoted  much  time 
to  h3rmnology,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  compiled  the  h3rmn-book,  which  he  edited. 
Possessed  of  encyclopedic  knowledge,  and  always 
abreast  of  the  times,  he  was  thoroughly  Wesle3ran 
and  Arminian  in  his  creed,  but  in  hearty  sjnnpathy 
with  all  Evangelical  denominations  of  Christians. 
He  edited  Songs  of  Zion:  Supplement  to  the  Hymn- 
hook  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  (Nash- 
ville, 1851);  Biographical  Sketches  of  Itinerant 
Ministers^  Pioneers  urUhin  Bounds  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  South  (1858);  and  wrote  Baptism: 
its  NaiurCf  Perpetuity^  Subject  .  .  .  With  Strictures 
on  Howell's  "  EvUs  of  Infant  Baptism  "  (1852) ;  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  (1868-72),  the  ritual 
(1873),  and  the  Acts  (1874). 

Biblioorapht:  O.  P.  Fitsgerald,  Dr.  Svmmere,  a  lAfe  Stmiy, 
NashviUe,  1884. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BIRD:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Kenilworth  (44  m.  n.n.w.  of  Oxford), 
England,  Feb.  25,  1780;  d.  in  Addington  (12  m.  & 
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ofChariiigCro68)Sept.6, 1862.  He  studied  at  Eton, 
1701-08,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1803;  M.A.,  1807;  D.D.,  1828).  In  1802  he  be- 
came assistant  master  at  Eton;  was  rector  of 
Maple  Durham,  1820-48;  became  canon  of  Dur- 
ham, 1820;  bishop  of  Chester,  1828;  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1848.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
proyide  for  schoob  and  to  further  the  erection  of 
churches,  and  had  consecrated  more  than  200  new 
churches  by  1847.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  **  evan- 
gelical party  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  ear- 
nestly opposed  to  Romanism  and  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. His  primacy  covered  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  England,  the  period  of 
Essay 8  and  Reviews  (q.v.),  and  the  revival  of  the 
83aiodical  power  of  convocation .  His  publications  in- 
clude commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark  (London, 
1831),  Luke  (1832),  John  (1835),  on  Romans  and 
I  Corinthians  (1843),  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians, 


Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians  (1845),  and 
Thessalonians  (1851);  also,  A  Treatise  on  the  Reo- 
ords  of  the  Creation,  and  on  the  Moral  Attributes  of 
the  Creator;  with  particular  R^erence  to  the  Jewish 
History,  and  to  the  Consistency  of  the  Principle  of 
Population  with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the 
Deity  (2  vols.,  1816);  The  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
Derived  from  its  Nature  and  Reception  (1824);  Ser- 
mons on  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Church;  to  which  are  added  three  Sermons  on  Good 
Friday  (1827);  Four  Sermons  on  Subjects  Rdating 
to  the  Christian  Ministry  (1828);  Christian  Charity, 
its  Obligations  and  Objects,  with  Reference  to  the 
Present  State  of  Society,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  (1841) ; 
On  Regeneration  and  Grace  (1850);  Practical  Re- 
flections  on  Select  Passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(1859) ;  and  numerous  occasional  sermons. 

Bibuographt:  DNB,  It.  168-170  (givw  nienaom  to  sot*- 
tering  notioM). 


I.  Amooc  the  Hebrews. 
NamoB  and  Titles  (|  1). 
Qenenl  Conoeptioiie  (|  2). 
Wonhip  (f  3). 
Date  of  Introdttetkni  (|  4). 
II.  In  Other  Lands. 


SUN  AND  SUN  WORSfflP. 

1.  In  QeneraL 

2.  Babylonia. 
8.  Ecsrpt. 

4.  Aramea,  Sjrria,  and  Pheoioia. 
Place  Names  (I  1). 
Penonal  Namei  (|  2). 
Monumental  Testimooy  (|  3). 


Arabs  and  Nabatawia  (f  4). 
5.  The  Hittites. 
0.  India. 

7.  China  and  Japan. 

8.  Western  Indo-European  Ptoples. 

9.  Primitive  Peoples. 


L  Amcxig  the  Hebrews:    In  the  Old  Testament 

the  usual  name  for  the  sun  is  shemesh,  a  name  whioh, 

with  various  vocalization,  appears  in  most  of  the 

Semitic    languages,    as    in    Babyloman-Asqrrian, 

Aramaic,  Arabic,  Phenician,  and  Pal- 

z.  Names  myrene  (cf.  the  name  of  the  god 
and  Titiet.  Shamash,  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  4,  and 
see  below,  II.,  2).  The  signification  of 
the  word  is  unknown  (Brown-Drivei^Briggs,  Ho' 
brew  and  English  Lexicon,  p.  1039,  Boston,  1906). 
The  word  is  in  the  Hebrew  prevailingly  masculine,* 
but  sometimes  feminine  (as  in  Gen.  xv.  7),  as  is  the 
Aramaic  shemsha;  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  form 
is  invariably  masculine,  and  the  Arabic  (shams)  is 
always  feminine  (Albrecht,  in  ZATW,  xv.,  1895,  p. 
324).  Poetical  names  for  the  sun  in  Hebrew  are 
J^ammah  (probably  **  the  glowing  one  ";  Job  xxx. 
28),  and  heres  (Job  ix.  7;  meaning  of  the  root  of 
the  word  doubtful).  In  Gen.  i.  (where  the  sun  is 
not  called  shemesh,  but  is  spoken  of  as  the  greater 
of  the  "  two  great  lights  ")  the  purpose  of  the  sun 
is  given  as  "  to  rule  the  day,"  **  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,"  and  ''to  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years  ";  that  is,  the 
function  of  the  sun  was  conceived  as  being  to  indi- 
cate morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  the  religious  festivals  in  their 

*  An  interesting  question  is  raised  with  reference  to  the 
tender  of  Mheme^h  in  Qen.  xxxvii.  0.  Tlie  '*  sun  and  the 
inoon  and  the  eleven  stars  *'  [signs  of  the  sodiac]  represent 
Jacob,  Rachel,  and  the  eleven  brethren  of  Joseph  (of.  verse 
10) .  But  the  word  for  "  moon  **  is  invariably  mascuUne,  and 
it  is  aivued  that  consequently  $heme$h  must  here  be  feminine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  order  in  verM  9  is  as  above  and  the 
sun  corresponds  in  place  to  Jacob,  the  moon  to  **  thy  mother,*' 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  where  Semitic  Babylonian  influence 
prevails  the  male  is  the  superior  (note  the  insignificance  of 
Babylonian  female  deities  after  Sumerian  influence  had  be- 
come decadent;  see  Asstbia,  VII.,  |  1),  and  in  thedtosy 
the  sun  takes  preoedenoe  of  the  nuxn. 


recurring  times.  The  sun  as  a  measurer  of  time 
naturally  comes  into  connection  with  both  the  Day 
and  the  Year  (qq.v.;  see  also  Moon;  and  Time, 
BiBUCAL  Recxonino  of).  The  arrangement  for 
an  intercalated  month  in  later  times  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  limar  year  was  made  to  square,  at 
least  approximately,  with  the  solar  year,  at  any 
rate  in  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history. 

The  Hebrew  notions  regarding  the  sun  were  those 
of  the  region  in  which  Palestine  was  situated,  and 
of  the  period  when  Babylonian  influence  prevailed. 
The  luminary  was  regarded  as  **  going  forth  "  in 

the  morning  from  his  pavilion  at  the 

3.  Oeneral  eastern  end  of  the  heaven  (cf .  the  seals 

Conceptions,  in  which  the  Babylonian  Shamash  is 

represented  as  issuing  from  a  gate,  rep- 
resented by  poets,  in  W.  H.  Ward,  Seal  Cylin-' 
ders  of  Western  Asia,  chap,  xiii.,  Washington, 
1910)  with  the  joy  and  confidence  of  a  bride- 
groom (Ps.  xix.  5),  while  his  setting  is  called  an 
"  entering  "  (i.  e.,  of  gates  in  the  West;  cf.  the  cog- 
nate Babylonian  thought,  P.  Jensen,  Kosmologie 
der  Babylonier,  p.  9,  Strasburg,  1890);  and  this  in- 
volved the  idea  of  a  subterranean  course  in  the 
night  in  order  to  be  in  his  place  of  rising  in  the 
morning  (Ps.  xix.  5-7;  Eccles.  i.  5,  the  latter  a 
conception  slightly  more  developed).  An  eclipse  or 
darkening  of  the  sun  was  considered  to  be  ominous 
of  evil,  and  is  one  of  the  signs  constantly  associated 
with  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (q.v.;  cf.  Job  iii.  5;  Isa. 
xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15;  Amos  viii.  9;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29,  and  often).  Interference  with  the  orderly 
course  of  the  sun  is  conceived  as  within  God's  power 
(Job  ix.  7),  and  its  progress  is  reported  to  have  been 
stayed  to  work  salvation  in  battle  for  Israel  (Josh. 
X.  12-13)  or  even  reversed  as  a  sign  to  Heseldah 
(the  shadow  of  the  dial  or  steps  is  reversed,  II  Kings 
XX.  9-11;  the  sun  itself,  Isa.  xxxviii.  8).    With  the 
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exegesiB  of  these  passages  the  present  article  does 
not  deal  further  than  to  say  that  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  earlier  passage  of  difficulty  by  calling 
attention  to  its  poetical  character  seems  unneces- 
sary because  of  the  existence  of  the  second  and 
much  later  passage,  where  not  merely  suspension 
of  progress  but  actual  reversal  equivalent  to  forty 
minutes  in  time  is  stated  as  an  actual  fact  (if  the 
''  degrees ''  be  of  a  circumference).  If  the  Hebrews 
of  Hezeldah's  age  and  later  could  accept  as  historical 
such  an  event,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  usual  palliative  explanations  of  a  statement 
arising  so  much  nearer  a  primitive  (and  more  credu- 
lous) age  dealing  with  the  stopping  (apparently  for 
twenty-four  hours,  cf.  Josh.  x.  13,  last  clause)  of 
the  sun's  progress.  The  effects  of  the  sun's  action 
on  the  earth  were,  according  to  Hebrew  belief,  in 
general,  the  production  of  crops  (Deut.  xxxiii.  14; 
II  Sam.  xxiii.  4) ;  it  was  his  also  to  give  light  (Gen. 
i.;  Eccles.  xi.  7;  Rev.  vii.  16)  and  heat  (Ps.  xix.  6). 
In  respect  to  this  last  function  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  references  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
what  may  be  called  its  malign  influence,  are  com- 
paratively infrequent  (Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Isa.  iv.  6,  xxv. 
4,  xlix.  10;  Jonah  iv.  8;  Rev.  xvi.  8-9),  though  the 
conception  of  its  malevolence  comes  out  frequently 
in  other  lands,  as  in  India  (see  below,  II.,  6)  and  in 
Babylonia,  where  Nergal  was  a  god  of  destruction 
(see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  4).  The  prevailing  Bib- 
lical idea  of  the  sun  was  that  of  its  might  and  glory 
as  a  luminary,  and  these  naturally  became  the  basis 
of  poetical  comparison  for  heroes  and  the  faithful 
(Judges  V.  31;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  Ps.  xix.  5-6;  Cant, 
vi.  10);  Yahweh  is  himself  in  metaphor  called  a 
sun  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11;  Isa.  Ix.  19),  and  his  healing 
grace  is  in  the  same  manner  compared  with  a  sun 
of  righteousness  (Mai.  iv.  2).  The  passage  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  23  is  noteworthy — the  glory  of  the  restored 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  to  be  so  great  that  even  the 
sun  in  his  brightness  will  be  abashed  (there  does 
not  seem  any  basis  for  the  quite  conmion  exegesis 
of  the  passage  which  regards  the  sun  and  moon 
here  as  demonic  powers  which  are  put  away,  e.g., 
W.  von  Baudissin,  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xviii.  519, 
and  Semitische  Studieiif  i.  118  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1876). 

The  e\idence  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  among 
Israelites  is  limited  and  late.  II  Kings  xxiii.  11 
records  the  destruction  of  the  chariots  and  removal 
of  the  horses  of  the  sun  from  the  Tem- 
3.  Worship,  pie  at  Jerusalem.  Ezck.  \iii.  16  de- 
scribes a  \ision  of  the  prophet  in  which 
he  saw  twenty-five  men  at  the  door  of  the  Temple 
worshiping  the  sun  in  the  East  and  "  putting  the 
branch  to  their  nose  "  (i.e.,  using  a  branch  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  productive  powers  of  the  sun;  cf.  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  passim,  3  vols.,  London, 
1900;  treo-worship  often  combines  vrith  the  cult  of 
the  sun).  With  respect  to  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
the  sun  the  most  obvious  source  is  Babylon  (see  be- 
low, II.,  and  cf.  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  ut  sup.,  pp.  108 
sqq.;  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  368).  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  so  early  as  this  the  influence  of  the  Persians  is 
to  be  seen  (cf.  F.  Spiegel,  Eranische  AlterthumM- 
kundet  ii-  66  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873;  for  references  to 
the  Persian  sacred  horses  cf.  Herodotus,  i.  189,  vii. 
66,  viii.  115;  Xenophon,  Cyropcsdiaf  VIII.,  iii.  12; 


and  the  Mihir  Yost,  (  13,  Am.  ed.  of  iSBf,  iii.,  ptrt 
2,  p.  122,  speaks  of  the ''  swift-horaed  mm  ").  The 
idea  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appears  outode  of 
these  sources  and  the  Greek  myths  in  Enoch,  hxii. 
5,  Ixxiii.  2,  Ixxv.  3,  4,  8,  where  sun,  moon,  and  rttn 
are  supplied  with  chariots;  Baruch,  Apocalypie, 
vi.;  and  the  Mandsans  placed  the  seven  planets  in 
chariots.  The  conception  of  Yahweh  or  d  the  Son 
of  Man  riding  on  the  clouds  (Ps.  civ.  3;  Dan.  m 
13)  has  no  relationship  to  this  idea.  Further  en* 
dence  of  sun-worship  in  Israel  is  furnished  by  tfai 
existence  of  sun-piUars  (Hebr.  iammamtnj  A.  V., 
**  images/'  R.  V.,  "  sun-images  ";  for  repraenta- 
tion  of  one  to  "  the  lord,  Baal-Qanmian,"  cf.  Ben- 
singer,  Archdologie,  p.  183)  which  the  refonniog 
kings  are  said  to  have  destroyed  (II  Chion.  xi?. 
5,  Hebr.  verse  4,  xxxiv.  4,  7)  against  ndiicfa  the 
exilic  and  postrexilic  prophets  speaking  in  Isa.  zriL 
8,  xxvii.  9  and  Esek.  vi.  4,  6,  and  the  priestly  writer 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30)  uttered  their  threats.*  Other  en- 
denoes  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  wonhf 
of  the  sun  among  the  Israelites  do  not  bear  exam- 
ination. Certainly  the  name  of  Samson,  even  thongii 
it  be  derived  from  shetnesk  (which  is  not  altogether 
sure)  does  not  show  this  cult;  it  is  not  at  all  neoei* 
sary,  nor  is  it  the  best  explanation  of  the  episode 
to  regard  it  as  a  sim  myth,  since  it  is  rather  an  aoae- 
tion  of  legend  about  a  character  whose  exploits  wen 
probably  in  fact  just  such  as  suit  the  heroic  period 
of  a  nation's  development.  And  as  little  faith  is  to 
be  put  in  the  assumption  that  the  horses  and  chariot 
of  fire  by  which  Elijah  was  translated  are  thoae  of 
the  sun.  The  much  later  practise  of  the  Eaeenei 
(q.v.),  as  given  in  Josephus,  WoTf  11.,  viii.  5,  of 
directing  their  worship  toward  the  sun  instead  of 
toward  Jerusalem  is  hardly  sufficient,  in  view  of  the 
general  Pharisaic  character  of  their  beliefs  and  e» 
toms,  to  convict  them  of  following  the  cult  of  the 
sun.  The  MandsBan  practises  were  not  Jewish  but 
Babylonian  in  origin.  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Psalms  (vol.  i.,  New  York,  1906),  sees  in  the 
first  part  of  Ps.  xix.  a  hymn  to  the  siin. 

All  indications  point  to  a  late  date  for  the  impQ^ 
tation  of  this  cult  into  Israel,  and  also  to  its  derivap 
tion  from  the  peoples  in  the  immediate  enviroo- 
ment,  and  (less  likely)  from  Assyria.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chronicles  (II  Chron.  xiv.  3)  reports  that  Att 
suppressed  this  worship;  but  the  parallel  and  eaifitf 

passage  in  I  Kings  xv.  omits  mention 

4.  Date  of  of  the  pillars,  though  it  specifies  mi- 

Introduc-    nutcly  the  anti-idolatrous  activities  of 

tioo.        that  king.    The  same  situation  is  iir 

peated  with  reference  to  Josiah  (H 
Chron.  xxxiv.  4,  7;  cf.  II  Kings  xxiii.).  So  that 
apparently  the  earliest  mention  of  the  sun-piBan 
is  found  in  Ezekiel,  and  this  squares  with  the  other 
data  already  examined.  The  mention  of  the  hoxeea 
and  chariot  of  the  sun,  however,  carries  this  feature 


*  The  word  for  "  sun-pillar  *'  in  these  passages  is  the 
as  that  found  in  an  inscription  on  an  altar  at  Palmyra  and 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  England  (D.  0* 
Hogarth.  Authority  and  Archaoloffy,  pp.  135.  139,  Loadan, 
1899),  and  in  the  name  Baal-Hamman,  who  was  a  sun-deitgr 
of  Carthage,  as  is  shown  by  a  votive  pillar  and  by  inscriptioni 
(W.  Gesenius.  ScripturtB  linouaque  Ph<Knicia  numvaMnla, 
table  21,  Leipsic,  1807).  Other  traces  of  this  name  are  quita 
frsquoit  in  Aramean  enviioament. 
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back  of  the  time  of  Jodah.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  such  place-names  as  Bethnshemesh,  Har- 
heres,  Timnath-heresy  and  Heres  (see  below,  II.,  4,  § 
1)  favor  the  supposition  that  the  worship  of  the  sun 
had  lod  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  during  Israel- 
itic  times  this  cult  was  followed.  Biblical  place- 
names  in  Palestine  in  general  date  back  to  pre- 
Hebraic  times,  and  the  worship  at  those  places,  if 
worship  there  was,  was  Canaanitic.  The  probable 
date  of  the  introduction  of  such  worship  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the  sun  (II  Kings 
zxiii.  11)  and  the  vision  of  Esekiel  may  perhaps  be 
given  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (q.v.),  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  Esai^ 
haddon  and  Asshurbanipal.  It  is  a  priori  probable 
that  a  king  with  so  decided  heathen  tendencies  as 
Manasseh  would  adopt  a  cult  which  was  so  popular 
as  the  cult  of  the  sun  was  in  the  neighboring  lands 
(see  below,  II.,  3)  and  in  Asqrria,  especially  as 
his  policy  was  pro-Assyrian  and  not  pro-Egsrptian. 
And  there  are  indications  of  a  wide-spread  distrust 
of  the  power  of  Yahweh  in  the  days  of  the  declining 
kingdom,  just  before  the  exile,  which  would  favor 
this  period. 

n.  In  Other  Lands.  1.  In  General:  That,  if 
not  in  temperate,  yet  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  re- 
gions the  sun  should  from  primitive  times  be  an 
object  of  worship  is  no  occasion  for  wonder.  The 
feelings  of  awe  which  manifested  themselves  in  early 
ages  were  only  heightened  as  man's  capacity  for 
increased  recognition,  as  time  went  on  and  experi- 
ences enlarged,  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the 
earth  and  its  contributions  to  the  weU-being  of  man. 
So  that  in  some  form,  explicit  or  implicit,  either  as 
itself  a  divinity,  or  as  the  seat  of  deity,  or  as  in 
some  other  way  related  to  the  gods,  in  probably 
every  inhabited  land  the  sun  has  received  homage, 
influenced  thought,  and  contributed  to  human  de- 
velopment. Even  in  architectural  matters  it  has 
had  much  to  say,  controlling  the  orientation  of 
structures  down  into  late  Christian  times,  so  that 
cathedrals  often  stand  with  their  altars  so  placed 
that  worship  is  directed  to  the  East,  the  place  of 
the  rising  sun.  Some  nations  have  found  the  sun's 
power  and  significance  too  great  and  his  activities 
too  varied  to  be  expressed  by  homage  to  a  single 
deity,  and  numerous  sun-gods  were  imagined,  and 
to  each  was  given  his  own  cxilt  and  worship. 

A  fundamental  law  in  religious  psychology  is  that 
the  human  mind  works  out  into  similar  forms  in 
different  countries  the  same  or  similar  conceptions 
dealing  with  similar  material.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  ^ymbob  for  the  sun  are  so  few  yet 
so  universal.  Thus  the  disk  or  circle,  with  or  with- 
out wings,  sometimes  with  rays  (these  rays  may  be 
outside  the  disk  or  on  the  face  of  the  disk;  for  ex- 
amples of  both  cf .  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Journal  of  Hellenic 
StudteSf  xxi.,  1901,  pp.  108,  161);  again  it  is  sur- 
moimted  by  a  human  fig\u«,  and  often  occurs  with 
the  accompaniments  of  serpents  (see  Serpent  in 
WoBSHip,  etc.,  IV.,  §  1),  is  the  almost  universal 
symbol.*    Other  common  symbols  are  the  eagle  or 

*  Several  of  these  BsrmboLi  are  reproduced  on  a  single 
page  in  J.  B.  Deane,  Worship  of  the  Serpents  p.  61 1  London, 
1833;  for  a  Phmioiiin  fflrampWi  cf.  Benainger,  Arch&oloffie, 
p.  180. 


hawk,  eagle-  or  hawk-headed  figures  of  gods,  the 
winged  horse,  the  scarab,  possibly  the  swastika. 
When  the  figure  takes  the  human  form,  it  usually 
appears  as  vigorous  and  youthful,  with  golden  hair 
and  often  golden  horns,  while  a  rayed  crown  or  rays 
of  light  issuing  from  his  body  serve  in  other  cases 
to  identify  him.  The  benefactions  attributed  to  him, 
apart  from  the  obvious  ones  of  light  and  heat,  are 
quite  commonly  those  of  life  and  fertility;  and  in 
lands  as  disassociated  as  Semitic  Syria  and  Dravidian 
India  he  is  connected  with  wells  and  springs  (possi- 
bly in  a  way  similar  to  the  popular  occidental  super- 
stition which  speaks  of  the  sun  as  "  drawing  water  " 
when  its  oblique  rays  are  seen  shining  in  the  distance 
through  rifts  in  the  clouds;  cf.  for  this  relationship 
with  water,  W.  H.  Ward  in  AJT,  ii.,  1898,  pp.  115- 
118).  The  same  thing  occurs  in  symbolism  when, 
from  the  symbolic  disk,  there  emanate  not  only  rays 
of  light  (indicated  by  straight  divergent  lines)  but 
also  streams  of  water  (indicated  by  parallel  wavy 
lines.  A  representation  of  Shamash  with  streams 
of  water  issuing  from  his  body  is  in  A.  Jeremias, 
Daa  AUe  Testameni  im  Liehte  des  alien  Orients,  p. 
Ill,  Leipsic,  1906;  that  the  streams  represent  water 
and  not  light  is  proved  by  the  fish  swimming  in 
them).  In  accordance  with  this  conception,  the 
flowers  and  incense  offered  to  him  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  a  stream.  His  course  in  the  heavens 
is  conceived  as  made  on  foot  (as  occasionally  in 
India),  on  horseback,  in  a  chariot,  or  in  a  boat,  the 
form  of  representation  depending  upon  the  cos- 
mological  notions  of  the  different  peoples.  As  a 
deity  who  in  his  daily  journey  passes  over  the  earth 
and  looks  down  upon  the  deeds  of  men,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  shoxild  be  now  the  eye  of  Ouranos 
or  Varuna  (Heaven)  who  sees  all  and  reports  to 
that  exalted  deity,  or  again  that  he  should  be  the 
judge  of  men  and  gods,  or  once  more  (as  pure  light) 
the  champion  of  truth  and  an  agent  in  ethical  up- 
rightness. Still  further,  occasionally  the  sun  ap- 
pears as  a  culture  deity,  conceived  as  giving  laws 
to  men,  leading  the  advances  of  civilization,  and, 
on  the  reverse  side,  punishing  those  who  break  the 
laws  of  gods  and  men.  And,  once  more,  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  that  the  sun  may  have  two  opposing 
aspects,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  kindly  and  as 
malign,  so  that  in  Babylonia  (see  below)  he  is  both 
Shamash  and  Nergal,  and  that  in  India  the  Aryans 
coxild,  while  in  the  temperate  land  of  the  five  rivers, 
sing  gloriously  in  his  praise  and  in  central  and  south- 
em  India  affirm  "  yon  burning  sun  is  death." 

2.  Babylonia:  In  this  land,  early  and  late,  sun- 
gods  were  niunerous,  though  the  number  tended 
ever  to  decrease.  Chief  among  these  was  Shamash, 
who  of  this  class  of  deities  figures  most  frequently 
in  inscriptions  and  on  seals.  He  is  the  successor  of 
or  identical  with  the  Sumerian  Utu,  whose  principal 
shrines  were  at  Larsa  and  Sippara  (see  Babtlonia, 
IV.,  §§  4,  11,  VII.,  2,  §  4;  a  very  excellent  repro- 
duction of  the  figure  and  inscription  of  the  Sippara 
Shamash,  with  the  sun's  disk  and  light  rays  and 
water  streams,  is  given  in  R.  W.  Rogers,  Religion  oj 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  84,  New  York,  1908).  At 
Sippara  there  were  horses  and  a  chariot  sacred  to 
him,  with  which  were  associated  a  laige  number 
(140  in  one  list)  of  sacred  objects,  and  to  the  chariot 
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sacrifices  were  offered  (in  one  case  of  a  white  sheep; 
cf.  DBf  iv.  629).  With  this  should  be  connected 
possibly  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the  sun  mentioned 
in  II  Kings  xxiii.  11  (ut  sup.,  I.,  §  3).  But  the  wor- 
ship of  Shamash  was  not  confined  to  these  places. 
He  represents  the  beneficent  power  of  the  sun  and 
the  ethical  side  of  life.  He  was  portrayed  on  the 
monuments  and  seals  in  two  postures,  sitting  and 
standing,  the  latter  including  his  posture  as  he  is 
represented  as  emerging  from  the  gates  of  day  (cf . 
W.  H.  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  Wash- 
ington, 1910;  H.  Gressmann,  AUorienialische  TexU 
und  Bilder,  ii.  12,  cf.  p.  57,  TObingen,  1909).  Some- 
times he  journeys  in  a  boat,  and  once  is  figured  as 
stepping  on  a  human-headed  bull.  He  wears  a 
tiara,  sometimes  rayed,  and  rays  of  light  and  some- 
times streams  of  water  proceed  from  his  shoulders 
or  other  parts  of  his  body.  He  carries  a  serrated 
sword,  or  a  club,  or  both,  and  occasionally  a  battle 
ax.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  as  supreme 
judge,  avoucher  of  truth,  giver  of  oracles,  bestower 
of  fife  and  health.  The  metal  particularly  associated 
with  him  was  gold,  as  silver  was  with  Sin,  the  moon- 
god.  In  the  course  of  history  this  deity  became  so 
important  that  he  absorbed  into  his  own  personal- 
ity the  sun-gods  of  minor  cities.  The  worshiper 
often  brings  a  goat  or  an  antelope  as  a  sacrifice. 
Some  noble  hymns  to  him  are  extant  (cf.  M.  Jas- 
trow.  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898;  Germ,  ed.,  issued  in  parts,  Giessen,  1902 
sqq.).  His  consort  Aa  often  appears,  sometimes  as 
intercessor.  While  Marduk  appears  as  a  sun-god, 
his  part  in  this  sphere  is  unimportant.  Another 
deity  related  to  this  luminary  was  Ninib,  associated 
especially  ^ith  the  sun  of  early  morning  and  of 
spring,  a  god  of  fertility  and  the  guardian  of  boun- 
daries, as  well  as  a  war-deity.  In  the  case  of  Ninib, 
as  of  Shamash,  the  process  of  coalescence  with  other 
gods  was  protracted,  so  that  in  his  person  were 
summed  up  many  early  local  gods  of  the  field,  in 
later  theology  regarded  as  his  manifestations.  Ner- 
gal  was  specifically  the  sun  of  high  noon  and  of  simi- 
mer,  hence  the  sun  which  brought  destroying  heat, 
fever,  pestilence,  and  death,  therefore  belonging 
also  to  the  deities  of  the  nether  world.  Associated 
with  the  sun  as  fire  was  Gimi,  known  in  Assyria 
principally  as  Nusku;  testimonies  to  him  are  derived 
mainly  from  the  magical  texts,  a  fact  which  shows 
what  was  regarded  as  his  chief  concern.  In  the 
Assyrian  Asshur  there  was  originally  seen  a  solar 
deity,  but  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon 
of  the  warlike  Assyrians  led  to  the  entire  obscura- 
tion of  this  significance.  Nevertheless,  this  origin 
is  perhaps  to  be  discerned  in  his  symbol,  the  disk, 
winged  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  warrior 
discharging  an  arrow  (remember  the  Greek  figure 
of  the  rays  of  Apollo  shooting  his  arrows,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  II  ad).  For  Tammuz  as  a  solar  deity 
see  the  article  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  added  that 
Semitic  solar  deities  seem  in  large  part  to  have 
gained  the  ascendency  over  Sumerian  lunar  gods. 
Sin  being  the  one  marked  exception. 

8.  Ersrpt:  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  this  coun- 
try worship  of  the  sun  is  prehistoric.  Besides  the 
disk,  plain  and  winged  (for  a  fine  example  of  the 
latter  ci.  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  oj  the  Ancient 


EgypOanSf  p.  75,  New  York,  1897),  a  symbol  lupljr 
employed  was  the  obelisk,  and  pyramids  and  iiii»> 
tabu  (truncated  pyramids)  served  the  same  poN 
pose.   The  great  center  of  sun-worship  was  On  (q.v.), 
the  Greek  HeUopolis  and  the  Hebrew  Beth-shemesh; 
there  is  the  sacred  spring  connected  with  the  Ho^ 
Family  as  a  resting-place  on  their  flight  into  Egypt^ 
still  Imown  as  '*  the  spring  of  the  sun."    In  Egypt 
the  great  importance  of  the  Nile  led  to  the  coaoep- 
tion  that  the  gods  made  their  journeys  on  bottti 
over  the  Nile  of  the  heaven,  and  the  solar  deity  nm 
supposed  to  have  two,  the  "  Madet  "  boat  for  tl» 
morning  and  the  "  Sektet  "  boat  for  the  afternoon 
or  night,  and  these  figure  largely  on  the  monumentL 
The  sun-god  most  noted  of  all,  and  indeed  tl» 
chief  deity  of  Egypt,  was  Ra,  portrayed  as  a  hawfc- 
headed  man,  or  as  a  hawk,  and  he  wears  a  disk  en- 
circled by  the  urseus  or  the  serpent  Khut.    In  hii 
joume3rs  on  his  boats  the  coiurse  was  kept  by  nn- 
merous  other  gods.    His  nightly  travel  involved  t 
conflict  with  the  serpent  Apepi,  and  the  story  d 
the  first  conflict  quite  closely  parallels  that  of  the 
conflict  of  Marduk  with  Tiamat  (see  Babtlomu, 
VII.,  3,  §  4),  excepting  the  creation  of  the  finmuneit 
out  of  Tiamat's  split  corpse.    As  in  Japan,  the  euff 
dynasty  claimed  descent  from  the  sun.   In  the  pne* 
ess  of  amalgamation  of  deities  so  noteworthy  la 
Egypt,  Ra  became  combined  with  various  other 
sun-gods,  whose  names  he  took.    Apparently  he 
had  different  names  in  the  various  parts  of  his  daify 
course:  ''  O  thou  who  art  Ra  when  thou  risest  anil 
Temu  when  thou  settest "...  '^  I  am  Khepen 
in  the  morning,  Ra  at  noonday,  and  Temu  in  the 
evening  "  (E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Oods  of  the  Egyptimtt 
i.  335,  352,  London,  1904).    For  hymns  of  praise  to 
him  cf.  Budge,  ut  sup.,  pp.  335-348,  and  Wiede- 
mann, ut  sup.,  pp.  40-42,  44-51,   111-118,  131 
Myths  concerning  him  are  numerous,  the  moit 
famous  being  that  of  Isis  and  the  serpent  (fltt 
Names,  I.,  §  1).    Hathor  was  originally  the  femab 
counterpart  of  Ra,  and  in  the  religious  texts  wem 
on  her  head  horns  and  the  solar  disk.    She  was  ako 
connected  with  the  star  Sothis  (Sirius),  "  the  seooad 
sun  in  heaven."    Bast  was  identified  with  Rat  (tht 
feminine  form  of  Ra),  and  symbolizes  the  heat  d 
early  and  late  summer.     Of  Horns  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  since  one  can  not  say  how  many  deities  d 
that  name  there  were.    Over  twenty  forms  of  Hoiw 
are  noted  by  Budge.    In  some  of  these,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  in  another  way,  in  some  of  his  phases  Hona 
was  solar,  and  appears  both  as  the  rising  and  as  tha 
midday  sun,  often  wearing  in  the  texts  the  sohr 
disk.    He  was  also  represented  in  the  more  ^talo' 
sophic  texts  as  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  Ra,  is  gi^nB 
a  hawk's  head,  and  is  reported  as  transfomiiflg 
himself  into  the  winged  disk  with  the  ursus.   His 
temples  were  apparently  in  all  parts  of  the  coon* 
try.    Next  to  Ra  is  Amen — often  united  with  Ba^ 
as  Amen-Ra,  whose  attributes  he  possesses,  two 
hymns  sp>eaking  of  his  **  rays  (shining)  on  all  faoea" 
and  of  his  '^  sailing  over  the  sky  in  peace  "  (BudgSii 
ut  sup.,  ii.  5,  7);    as  a  crown  he  wears  horns  and 
the  double  disk.    Similarly  he  is  lord  of  the  Sektel 
boat  and  is  said  to  shine  in  the  eastern  and  thf 
western  horizons.     Apparently,   however,  it  wii 
only  by  this  union  with  Ra  that  he  was  aflsodatsd 
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by  it  he  absorbed  "  ali  the  attri- 
*  avery  other  ancient  form  of  the 
G-  tl).    Thus  he  became  in  the 

, ^  it  the  gods  of  the  land. 

dMrof  flie  bud)  is  notewortliy  because  of 
■Mempt  of  Amenophia  TV.  (1375-58  according 
feasted,  Hitlory  of  the  dncienf  Egyptians,  p. 
New  York,  190S;  for  an  account  of  the  at- 
it  itself  pf.  the  same  author,  pp.  264  sqq,), 
Iht  heretic  king,"  to  create  a  monotheism  by  ma- 
ig  the  norsbip  of  Aten  dominant  in  the  land. 
edict  with  the  prieata  of  Thebes  caused  him  to 
SU  his  capital  at  Tell  Amama,  and  the  revolution 
hii  death,  with  the  covering  up  of  a  part  of  tJie 
nrdo,  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  fa- 
EKB  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.).  This  deity  is  not«- 
mtkj  for  the  portrayal  of  him  in  this  reign  as  a 
ik  6te  lays  from  which  terminate  in  bands  (sym- 
lliiiDg  the  blessiagB  he  bestows),  and  in  some 
MitKO  of  the  hands  hold  out  the  ankh  (the  sign 
I  Me)  to  Amenophia  and  his  consort,  the  handle 
mg  toward  the  recipients  (cf.  Budge,  ut  sup., 
id.  ii..  chap.  iv.).  Solar  deities  were  doubtless  nu' 
■mis  in  E^ypt,  especially  local  gods,  such  as  the 
■mot  Meotbu.  later  Menthu-Ra  and  Her-shef, 
pd  of  Uemkleopolis.  who  was  granted  many  of 
hitlributesof  Ra. 

lAmiMK,  Srria,  and  Phantnia:  In  the  region 
ha  deognatcd  the  indications  of  sun-worship  are 
and  persistent.  In  the  Canoamtic  por- 
m  iIm  pla(«  names  have  some  significance,  those 
who  deny  this  fact  not  having  taken 
L^*"  fully  into  account  the  very  early  habit 
of  indicating  the  kind  of  sanctity  in- 
fing  in  a  place  by  the  name  attached  to  it.  The 
IBM  ue  En-ghemeah,  "  fountain  of  Shemesh  " 
"of  the  sun,"  Josh.  xv.  7,  xvili.  17;  Ir-shemeeh, 
I^Dly  of  Shemesh."  Josh.  xix.  41;  cf.  Isa.  xix.  18; 
neah,  ''  house  "  or  "  temple  "  or  "  city  of 
"  Josh,  xxi,  16;  Her-herea,  "  mount  of 
iiun,"  Judges  i.  35;  Timnath-herea,  "  territory 
Ibe  lun,"  Judges  ii.  9;  and  poasibly  the  Kir- 
Mof  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  with  which,  however,  cf.  the 
l-faucaeth  or  -herceeth  or  -harea  of  II  Kings  iii. 
I;  Im.  xvi.  7,  11;  and  Jer.  xlviii.  31.  It  will  be 
wl  that  these  names  occur  mainly  in  connec- 
with  the  early  history  of  Israel  and  as  the 
S  which  the  places  had  (presumably)  when 
Sebrews  entered  the  land.  The  easiest  expla- 
in md  the  most  likely  ia  that  the  names  indi- 
tbe  pieaence  of  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the 
Other  aeoondaiy  and  general  evidences  of  thia 
ise  of  the  disk,  especially  on  coins,  both 
plain,  and  particularly  the  disk  in  a 
Ib  one  case  a  coin  of  Baalbek  haa  the  sun 
B  chariot,  and  in  other  instances  be  is 
(cf.  e.g.,  L.  HeuMy,  in  CompUs  rendus 
'  dt»  imcriptioiw,  1902,  pp.  1<>0'200). 
not  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
inscriptions  or  monuments  left  by  in- 
that  of  Raraeaes  II.  at  Nahr  al- 
.  jjty  coins  of  late  times  which  bear 
tticdi^  Uiough  in  many  cases  these  are  evidential. 
b  hu  been  supposed  that  poasibly  the  rayed  star 
•  Irequmtly  seen  above  llie  crescent  in  Syrian 
'TnAina  and  coins  represents  the  sun, 


not  a  star  such  as  Venus;  but  the  probability  is 
that  a  star  is  meant.  The  cromlechs  of  Syria  arc 
possibly  to  be  connected  with  sun-worship.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Dravidiona  still  employ 
these  monuments  in  that  cult,  while  some  of  tLesc 
places  are  used  in  worship  of  the  phallus  with  rites 
that  differ  hardly  at  all  in  many  particulars  from 
those  of  the  sun  (cf.  C.  R.  Conder,  HtOt  and  Moab, 
pp.  218-219,  London,  1S33),  and  connections  of  sun 
and  phallic  worship  are  not  difficult  to  find. 

To  these  lines  of  etidence  is  to  be  added  for  this 
region  the  formation  of  personal  names.  Quite 
prominent  in  this  relation  is  the  name  of  Shamaah 
_  p        ^.  (however   it    was    vocaliaod).     Thus 

Huuea  there  may  be  adduced  from  Phcnicia 
■  Adcn-ShTjuh,  'bd-Shimh  (Greek  Helio- 
doros,  borne  by  a  Pheiucian  in  a  Greek  environ- 
ment, CIS,  no.  117,  2;  the  Greek  equivalent  tor 
Shamash  is  found  in  a  Beirut  inscription  Krotiou 
Helimi  &omos— cf.  Ceccaldi,  Bevue  arehiologiqiie, 
xxiii.,  1872,  pp.  253-2S6).  Yet  it  is  noteworthy 
that  actual  worship  of  Shamash  under  that  name 
does  not  appear  in  Phenicia,  ao  far  as  monumental 
evidence  goes;  it  is  inconceivable,  however,  that 
Phenicians  did  not  know  its  significance.  The 
fragments  of  Sanchuniathon  (q.v.;  in  Eusebius, 
Frmparaiio  Evangdioa,  Eng.  transl.,  pp.  37  sqq., 
Oxford,  1903)  report  sun-worship  among  the  Phe- 
nicians, and  this  author  tracea  the  cult  back  to  the 
earUest  men,  who  called  him  "  Baal  of  Heaven  " 
(ib.,  p.  39),  From  Edeaaa  come  the  names  'math- 
Shmeh,  "  maid  of  Shamash,"  Br-Skmsh,  "  son  of 
Shamash,"  'bd-Shmah,  "  servant  of  Shamash  " 
(Saehau,  in  ZDMG,  xxxvi.,  1883,  pp.  145  sqq., 
163;  Dodrina  Addai,  ed.  Phillips,  p.  39,  London. 
1876,  Eng.  tranal.  in  ANF,  viii.  663).  Attention 
haa  frequently  been  called  in  this  work  to  the  real 
significance  of  names  into  which  "  servant  of  "  and 
"  maid-servant  of  "  enter  aa  elements,  they  being 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  worship  in  the  region  of 
the  deity  whose  name  forms  the  second  element  in 
the  compound.  At  the  aame  time  thia  may  not  al- 
waya  be  assumed  as  evidence  of  worship  contem- 
poraneous with  the  person  hearing  the  name,  «ince 
nomenclature  often  persists  after  the  recognition 
of  its  significance  is  lost.  From  Emesa,  also  from 
Maglula  near  Baalbek  and  from  Palmyra,  comes 
the  name  in  Greek  form  Samsi^eramos  (CIG,  4511; 
attested  also  by  Photiua,  Bibliolheca,  181;  S.  A, 
Cook,  Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions,  Cambridge, 
1898;  M.  Lidibarski,  Ephermris  far  aemilische  Epi- 
graphik,  Gieseen,  1906),  Strabo  (XVI.,  ii.  10-11) 
mentions  a  Samsikeramoa  as  an  officer  in  Emesa 
whose  origin  (?)  waa  in  Apamea;  and  Josephus 
{Ant.,  XVTII.,  V.  4)  knows  of  a  king  of  Emesa  bear- 
ing that  name;  while  a  Baalbek  Latin  inscription 
also  contains  it  (CIL,  iii.  14387q).  From  Pahnyra 
come  BrShrmh,  Tym-Shmth  ( — 'bd'Shmsk),  while 
inscriptions  containing  "  to  Skmsh  "  are  frequent 
(cf.  Cook  and  LIdzbarski,  ut  aup.);  and  Kliyr- 
Skmsh  and  Shmsh-'dri  are  found  (CIS,  nos,  87,  97), 
Baudissin  (Uauck-Herzog.  RE,  xviii.  507)  is  in- 
clined to  accept  the  ending  eh'  aa  an  abbreviation 
for  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  word  ehemesh,  and  so 
to  increase  greatly  the  volume  of  testimony;  but 
the  hypotheeia  can  not  be  said  to  be  proved. 
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Clermont-Ganneau  {Archives  de»  fimnona  Mcieri' 
tifiquM  et  litUrcnreSf  3d  series,  xi.  182,  no.  23,  Paris, 
1885)  describes  the  bronze  head  of  a  statue  with 

^  __  rayed  cro^-n  from  Tripoli  (cf.  Gress- 

mental     ^^^^t  ^^  eup.,  u.  74),  and  numerous 
Testimony,  evidences  of  the  same  sort  might  be 
adduced.    Julian  (Oratio,  iv.)  speaks  of 
Edessa  as  long  the  sacred  territory  of  the  sun.    At 
Emesa  honey  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  same 
deity  (Athenieus,  xv.,  emended  text).    One  of  the 
deities  of  this  city  was  Elagabalus,  who  became  a 
solar  god  (he  was  perhaps  a  god  of  ib.e  hill-top),  and 
his  name«Jce  the  Roman  emperor  (see  Elaqaba- 
Lus)  endeavored  to  force  his  cult  upon  the  empire 
as  the  sole  legitimate  worship  (cf .  J.  H.  Mordtmann, 
in  ZDMG,  xxxi.,  1877,  pp.  91-00);  a  conical  stone 
stood  in  the  temple  of  this  deity,  and  this,  once 
more,   shows  that  between  sun-worship  and  the 
phallic  cult  there  were  interconnections.    The  coins 
of  Emesa  often  bear  the  image  of  a  deity  ^-ith  rayed 
crown.    For  Palmyra  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  cult  is  so  well-kno\iii  as  hardly  to  need  addi- 
tional testimony.     While  Shmsh  (however  vocal- 
ized) is  the  predominant  object  of  worship,  other 
deities  there  were  brought  into  relations  with  the 
sun;    coins  of  the  city  bear  the  usual  head  with 
rayed  crown,  and  monolingual  and  bilingual  in- 
scriptions add  further  witness.     The  worship  of 
Shamash  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient.    One 
deity  known  as  Mlkh'l  ("  Baal  is  king  "  ?)  is  identi- 
fied as  Scl  on  an  altar  inscription  in  Rome,  and  the 
solar  eagle  is  present  (Lidzbarski,  ut  sup.,  p.  477, 
no.  2).     The  predilection  for  solar  deities  in  this 
region  is  perhaps  in  this  city  most  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  deity 
YrWl  (**  Moon  is  lord  ";  cf.  yareah  as  a  name  for 
the  moon  in  Moon,  Hebrew  Conceptions  of,  §  1) 
was  identified  with  the  sun  (CIL,  iii.  108),  and  a 
relief  of  this  god  wears  the  rayed  crown  of  a  solar 
deity  (Ronzevallc,  in  Comptea  rendus  de  Vacadimis 
des  inscriptions,  1003,  pp.  276  sqq.).     At  Baalbek 
the  evidences  of  sim-worship,  outside  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  imperial  age,  are  well  known; 
among  these  are  many  evidences  of  Egyptian  in- 
fluence on  the  art  side  at  least,  the  disk  with  uraeus 
appearing  in  the  reliefs;    there  are  also  traces  of 
Phenician  influence.    The  Greek  name  Heliopolis  is 
indicative  of  the  controlling  worship  of  the  place, 
and  the  bronzes  and  other  art  objects  found  there 
show  both  the  rayed  crown  and  gilding.    The  coins 
often  carry  this  same  crown  together  with  an  eagle, 
while  the  inscription  CIL,  iii.  14386(2.  mentions  the 
sun.    Even  Balanios,  originally  perhaps  a  form  of 
Hadad  (see  Rimmon)  came  to  be  accepted  as  solar. 
Farther  east,  at  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphrates,  Lucian 
{Dea  Syria,  §  34)  reports  a  temple  in  which  was  a 
throne  for  the  sun-god,  but  no  image  of  him;  and 
from  a  place  called  Nizib  to  the  north  comes  a 
bronze  eagle  which  bears  the  inscription  Hdios  (R. 
Dussaud,  Notes  de  mythologie  syrienne,  Paris,  1003) 
— the  connection  of  the  eagle  with  the  sun-god, 
which  has  been  assimied  in  the  foregoing,  is  made 
certain  for  the  Semitic  region  by  the  very  numerous 
occasions  in  which  they  are  brought  together,  by 
the  explicit  identification  just  noted,  and  by  the 
Arabian  conception  of  an  eastern  and  a  western 


Nasr  ("  eagle  ")>  evidently  referring  to  the  lin^ 
and  the  setting  sun.  The  same  connection  so  eom- 
mon  in  Egsrpt  is  confiimatoiy,  not  evidenM  A 
large  number  of  additional  witnesses  mi^  be  ad- 
duced from  the  region  south  of  Hermon  and  eaifc 
of  the  Jordan,  but  most  of  them  would  be  but  np- 
plementary  to  the  testimony  already  cited.  In  the 
Amama  Tablets  Aldsii  of  Katna  near  Emesa  Bpakt 
of  Shamash  as  the  God  of  his  fathers;  the  Senjirii 
and  Kerab  inscriptions  name  Shamash  apparen^f 
as  one  among  a  number  of  deities;  Shamaah  m 
worshiped  at  Gebal  (Amama  Tablets,  nos.  87,  85 
in  Winckler's  numbering).  There  was  an  Amoritie 
deity  Sharebu,  **  heat,"  who  is  perhaps  to  be  oos- 
nected  with  the  sun  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  415);  Nc^ 
gal  is  mentioned  on  a  Canaanitio  seal  cylinder  at 
Taanach,  probably  as  the  name  for  a  local  sun^ 
(E.  Sellin,  TdL  Ta'annek,  pp.  27, 105,  Yienna,  1900, 
and  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Amama  Tablets,  hol 
13,  25,  37.  The  Egyptian  deity  Amon-Ra  mi 
known  in  North  Syria  and  was  identified  lith 
Shamaah  at  €lebal.  One  of  the  eight  tempfeirf 
Ghisa  was  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

From  ancient  testimony  like  that  of  Serviiu  (la 

annotator  of  Vergil's  JEnM,  on  i.  729)  tbeie  il 

raised  the  presumption  that  in  this  region  wheretha 

name  Baal  is  used  of  a  deity,  the  ma 

*•  <^Jf bs    ia  meant.     It  has  already  appeared 

"troSr  *^*  ^®  ^^^  °^  *^®  sun-god  varied, 
now  appearing  as  Bel  or  Baal,  Onek 
DeapoUs;  now  as  Melek  or  "  King,"  QreekBasiku, 
and  later  as  Afar,  Syrian  for  "  Lord."  Not  io&e- 
quently  he  received  also  the  title  "  savior,"  espe- 
cially when  he  was  regarded  as  a  deity  of  healiD|. 
Even  Saturn  was  blended  with  this  cult  in  late  Bo- 
man  times.  The  spread  of  the  Mithra  cult  only  eoip' 
phasised  the  general  tendency,  for  as  a  solar  god 
he  gained  recognition,  although  the  myth  distiBf- 
guished  him  from  the  sim  and  made  him  the  sob- 
duer  of  that  luminary  and  the  master  saaffoag 
tasks  to  it.  Even  Tammuz  (q.v.)  at  Byblos,  be- 
came a  sun-deity  (E.  Renan,  Mission  de  PkM^ 
plate  xxxii.  2,  Paris,  1864;  Macrobius,  Satvirw^ 
I.,  xxi.  1,  "  Adonis  is  surely  the  sun  ").  As  beaziB{ 
on  the  later  Nabateean  conceptions  it  may  be  le- 
membered  that  in  Arabia  Shams  was  feminine,  and 
the  testimony  of  proper  names  attests  the  fact  flf 
worship.  Aramaic  names  among  the  Nabatcaai 
(q.v.),  such  as  Shmshrgrm  (see  above,  §  2),  do  not 
carry  conclusive  weight,  because  of  the  bonowiag 
of  language  which  characterised  the  Nabatoatf* 
Yet  much  might  be  said  for  the  original  NabatMB 
origin  of  this  name.  Strabo  (XVI.,  iii.  26)  xepoitl 
that  these  people  had  altars  to  the  sun  on  tfadr 
houses,  and  the  tendency  is  to  see  the  sun  in  Duaani 
(see  NABATiBANS,  II.,  §  3;  cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmanni  is 
ZDMG,  xxix.,  1875,  pp.  99-106),  espe«dally  aa  tte 
epithet  ''  invincible "  so  common  in  assodfttioft 
with  solar  deities  is  applied  to  him.  This  solar  (^ 
acter  may,  however,  have  been  acquired  after  be 
came  to  Aramean  soil,  for  the  indications  are  plaifl 
that  he  was  originally  a  god  of  fertility  (lidt 
barski,  Ephemeris,  ut  sup.,  p.  262). 

5.  The  Hittites:  In  the  presmt  state  of  IhnHai 
knowledge  of  the  Hittites  reserve  reQ)ectmg  thei 
religious  ideas  is  eminently  beooming     Framtb 
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inaeription  of  Rameses  II.  giving  the  account  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Hittite  King  Khetaaira  (cf .  W.  M. 
M(iller,  Der  BUndniwertrag  Ramaes  IL  und  des  Che" 
Hterk&nig8,  Berlin,  1904;  W.  H.  Ward,  SeaU,  etc., 
ut  sup.,  pp.  257  sqq.),  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  disk 
was  employed  among  the  Hittites  (this  is  abundant- 
ly evident  also  from  other  remains),  and  there  are 
references  to  a  sun-god  localized  as  "  god  of  Are- 
nena,"  but  also  universalized  as  **  lord  of  all  lands." 
The  quite  numerous  seals  reveal  the  worship  of 
Shamash  (or  his  Hittite  equivalent;  these  seals  ^ow 
this  deity  in  attitudes  characteristically  Babylo- 
nian), as  well  as  of  a  deity  similar  to  Nergal.  The 
entire  question  of  borrowing  is  here  on  the  carpet, 
priority  between  native  conceptions  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Babylonian-Ass3rrian  gods  being  hard  to 
decide  (J.  Garstang,  Land  of  the  HittUeSf  p.  322, 
London,  1910).  The  series  of  art-remains  plainly 
influenced  by  Egyptian  ideas  do  not  here  come  into 
consideration. 

a.  India:  A  distinct  change  is  to  be  perceived  in 
passing  from  the  immediately  Semitic  environment. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship 
18  lost,  and  other  objects  fairly  divide  with  him  the 
attention  of  devotees  (only  about  thirty  of  the 
1,028  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  are  to  the  sun-deities) . 
In  India,  the  land  of  many  races  and  of  different 
grades  of  civilization  contemporaneously  present, 
interesting  features  are  to  be  discerned,  one  of  which 
is  that  in  the  Vedas  there  can  be  traced  the  advance 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  as  they  enter  the  land  from 
the  northwest  and  advance  into  central  and  south- 
em  India.  The  difference  in  the  conception  of  the 
sun  in  the  Rig  Veda  and  in  the  Atharva  Veda  is 
noteworthy;  in  the  former  the  sun  is  the  quickener 
and  giver  of  life,  in  the  latter  he  becomes  deadly 
and  the  caxise  of  death  (E.  W.  Hopkins,  Rdiguma 
of  India,  p.  44,  Boston,  1895).  In  early  times  and 
under  favoring  environment  Surya,  the  principal 
Vedic  deity,  son  of  Aurora,  was  ''  the  shining  god, 
the  red  ball  in  the  sky  "  (Hopkins,  ut  sup.,  pp.  40- 
41).  He  is  also  called  Savitar,  "  the  quickener  or 
generator,"  and  comes  later  to  be  identified  with 
the  local  Brahmanic  deity  Bhaga  and  with  Pushan, 
while  in  Hinduism  he  appears  as  Vishnu,  who  trav- 
ersed the  dome  of  heaven  in  three  strides,  thus  win- 
ning the  worlds  for  the  gods,  who  holds  the  solar 
disk  as  his  emblem,  and  has  the  eagle-man  as  his 
companion.  In  the  earlier  time  this  deity  was  felt 
as  a  stimulating  force,  author  of  birth,  giver  of  life 
even  to  the  gods,  and  donor  of  wealth.  He  drives 
across  heaven  with  his  seven  steeds,  and  notes  in  his 
course  all  that  passes.  Sometimes  again  he  is  the 
eye  of  Varuna  (Ouranos,  **  Heaven  "),  the  creation 
of  Mithra  and  Varuna.  A  little  farther  on  in  time 
the  advance  of  the  priestly  conception  is  seen,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  he  is  **  the  priest's 
priest,"  the  "  arranger  of  sacrifice  "  {Rig  Veda,  v. 
81),  and  in  later  time  his  glory  was  as  the  divider 
of  time  for  the  sacrifice.  As  Pushan  the  bucolic 
deity  he  was  bestower  of  a  prosperity  in  which  the 
rural  or  pastoral  ideas  are  predominant,  though 
those  of  the  warrior  or  priest  are  to  be  seen  inva- 
ding. The  later  sim-god  is  Vishnu,  whose  hymns 
in  the  earliest  collection  are  few,  celebrating  his 
three  strides,  his  anchoring  of  the  earth,  and  his 


munificence.  In  the  Brahmanas  the  sim  has  the 
power  to  draw  forth  and  out  a  person's  vitality  and 
to  cause  his  death;  and  so  he  is  regarded  often  as 
malignant  (Satapatha  Brahmana,  II.,  iii.  3,  §  7, 
Eng.  transl.,  SBE,  American  ed.,  ix.  343).  As  the 
priesthood  developed  its  power,  the  solar  gods,  like 
the  others,  lost  much  of  their  divinity  in  the  thor- 
ough anthropomorphization  they  imderwent.  Yet 
in  the  epics  Surya  retains  much  of  his  old  grandeur 
and  imder  Hinduism  regained  much  of  his  eminence 
as  creator,  furnishing  the  rain  which  refreshes  the 
earth  and  so  acting  as  the  provident  father  of  his 
family.  So  in  the  Bhagavad  CHia  (III.,  iii.  36  sqq.) 
occurs  a  hymn  where  are  chanted  the  108  names  of 
the  sun,  while  the  poet  thinks  "  that  in  all  the  seven 
worlds  and  all  the  broAmo-worlds  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  the  sun."  Among  the  Hindu  sects  nat- 
urally there  are  some  devoted  particularly  to  the 
sun;  and  it  is  curious  that  a  feature  found  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  repeats  itself  here,  since  some  sects 
direct  their  worship  to  the  sun  of  the  morning,  others 
to  that  of  noon,  and  still  others  to  the  evening  sun, 
while  some  unite  all  in  their  worship  as  offered  to  a 
triad  or  trinity.  The  Sauras  of  southern  India  are 
an  existing  sect  of  this  sort.  In  the  festivals  the 
second  of  the  four  New  Year's  days  is  sacred  to 
Agni  or  Surya,  and  Feb.  4th  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
finest  temples  in  India  tell  of  the  ardor  of  his  wor- 
shipers. For  early  hymns  to  solar  deities  cf .  Hop- 
kins, ut  sup.,  pp.  17-18,  48-50,  the  translations 
noted  at  vol.  ii.,  pp.  249-250  of  this  work,  and  R.  W. 
Frazer,  Ldterary  History  of  India,  pp  49-50  (New 
York,  1898). 

7.  China  and  Jai>ant  The  sim  in  China  is  not 
marked  out  for  especial  distinction  in  worship.  The 
sacrifices  to  him  belong  not  in  the  first  or  highest 
grade  into  which  cultic  offerings  are  divided,  but 
in  the  middle  or  second  grade.  In  Peking  he  has 
a  lai^e  walled  park  with  open  altar  terrace  outside 
the  East  Gate,  where  the  especial  sacrifices  by  the 
emperor  or  his  representative  are  offered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  spring.  In  Japan  in  the  Shinto  pantheon  (see 
Japan,  II.,  1)  the  sun-goddess  Amaterasu-OMi- 
Kami  (or  Amaterasu  no  Oho-Kami,  **  Heaven-shi- 
ning-great-Deity  ";  or,  to  use  the  now  conmion  Chi- 
nese equivalent  of  her  name,  Tien-sho-dai-yin)  is 
chief,  bears  the  title  **  ruler  of  heaven,"  and  is  said 
to  be  unrivaled  in  dignity.  It  must  not  be  imder- 
stood  from  these  expressions  that  there  is  any  lord- 
ship over  the  other  deities,  nor  is  the  idea  quite  that 
of  the  worshiper  in  Egypt,  who  in  addressing  any 
one  deity  heaped  up  phrases  of  adoration  as  if  no 
other  deity  existed.  "The  goddess  had  her  supposed 
sphere  of  influence,  however,  and  her  worship  is  his- 
torically perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  island 
empire.  The  mythology  of  the  Japanese  is  in  spots 
peculiarly  crude  and  repulsive,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
occasional  obscenity.  Thus  in  the  theogony  the 
origin  of  Amaterasu  is  traced  to  the  ablutions  of  the 
primitive  creation  deity  Izanagi,  who  made  the 
"  descent  into  hell  "  to  see  his  dead  consort.  This 
compelled  ceremonial  purification  on  his  return,  and 
in  his  ablutions  as  he  discarded  garments  and 
washed  away  filth,  these  became  deities  of  various 
grades,  and  the  sun-goddess  took  form  from  the 
washings  of  his  left  eye  (those  from  his  right  eye 
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produdng  the  moon-god).  Native  conoeptionB  vaiy 
from  the  animistic,  which  induce  worship  of  the 
physical  sun  (still  to  be  seen),  to  the  anthropomor- 
phic which  regards  her  as  a  deity  whose  sphere  of 
control  centers  in  the  sun.  She  figures  as  a  benefi- 
cent goddess  whose  chief  care  is  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, in  the  exercise  of  this  providing  them  with 
seeds  and  showing  them  how  to  cultivate  rice.  The 
mirror  is  her  emblem,  and  as  such  is  in  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  worship,  with  ceremonies  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  sun  crow,  a  fabulous  creation, 
is  her  sacred  bird  and  messenger  (cf .  the  eagle-hawk 
of  the  Egyptian-Semitio-Greek  deities  and  the  ravens 
of  Wotan  or  Odin) .  For  a  prayer  to  this  deity  offered 
in  870  A.D.  cf.  W.  G.  Ashton,  Skinto,  pp.  125-127 
(London,  1905).  The  idea  of  different  sun-gods  for 
different  parts  of  the  day  reappears  in  Japan. 
Waka-hirume  ("  young-sun-female  ")  is  the  morning 
sun,  as  is  also  Ho-no-akari,  while  Ho-no-susori  is  the 
noon  Sim  and  Ho-no-wori  the  evening  sim.  Other 
mythical  sun-gods  are  known,  as  Nigi-haya-hi 
(**  gentle-swift-sim  "),  and  Hiruko,  the  first-bom  of 
Izanagi  and  Isanami. 

8.  Western  Indo-Buropaan  Peoples:  Among  the 
Aryan  nations  of  the  West  the  cult  of  the  sun  takes 
a  relatively  unimportant  place.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  true,  were  devoted  to  Apollo.  But  the 
mature  form  of  this  deity  is  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  development,  as  is  manifest  from  the  di- 
verse epithets  and  the  variant  rites  employed  in  his 
worship.  Amalgamation  with  other  gods  is  evident, 
and  that  solar  deities  were  among  these  is  unques- 
tionable. Helios  (Latin,  Sol)  and  Apollo  were  orig- 
inally distinct  (cf .  L.  R.  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek 
States,  iv.  136  sqq.,  Oxford,  1907),  and  the  merging 
of  the  two  was  completed  only  by  the  Romans  of 
imperial  times,  so  that  not  until  the  Christian  era 
waK' Apollo  made  to  ride  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
and  apparently  not  till  the  Roman  period  in  Greek 
history  did  he  receive  the  rayed  crown.  The  iden- 
tification of  Helios  and  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Christian  century  is  explicitly  attested  by 
Pausanias  (VII.,  xxiii.  8;  Frazer's  transl.,  i.  364, 
London,  1898),  but  how  much  earlier  this  had  come 
about  is  uncertain.  Among  the  gods  who  went  into 
the  composition  of  Apollo  is  a  Cretan  deity  figured 
with  rays  streaming  from  his  shoulders  much  like 
those  of  the  Babylonian  Shamash  (ut  sup.,  II.,  2; 
cf.  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxi., 
1901,  p.  170) .  The  identification  of  Apollo  had,  how- 
ever, been  growing  for  centuries,  and  it  was  in  part 
due  to  this  phase  of  his  being,  though  also  to  his  ac- 
tivities as  an  oracle  god  and  to  his  relation  to  music, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Greco-Roman  pantheon.  He  inspired  some  of 
the  noblest  productions  both  in  art  and  literature 
(cf.  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  Eng.  transl.  and 
discussion  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Homeric  Hymns,  Lon- 
don, 1899).  The  early  Teutons  and  Scandinavians 
undoubtedly  had  a  cult  of  the  sim — such  antiquities 
as  a  sun  chariot  with  six  wheels  and  disk  and  horse 
being  conclusive  (cf.  K.  Blind,  "  A  Prehistoric  Sun- 
Chariot  in  Denmark,"  in  Westminster  Review,  clx., 
1903,  pp.  552-558).  Evidential  also  is  the  cycle  of 
festivals  at  critical  points  in  the  year, — at  the  winter 
and  summer  soletioes  and  in  spring  and  autunm. 


But  the  Teutonic  pantheon  as  reflected  in  the  Eddas 
and  sagas  seems  to  contain  no  sun-deity  imless  Balder 
be  one.  That  he  was  a  light-god  is  clear,  but  that  he 
was  solar  is  disputed. 

0.  Primitive  Peoples  :  In  the  barbarous  stage  of 
civilisation,  as  well  as  among  the  more  advanced 
stages,  the  cult  of  the  sun  is  often  registered  by  S3rm- 
bolic  acts  which,  though  they  do  not  always  involve 
actual  worship,  yet  are  indicative  of  a  high  degree 
of  reverence.  Such  are  the  Sioux  customs  of  look- 
ing toward  the  sun  when  they  smoke  the  ceremonial 
pipe  and  of  presenting  to  him  the  calumet;  that  of 
the  Natches  of  smoking  toward  the  east  at  sunrise, 
and  that  of  burial  of  the  dead  facing  the  east  as 
practised  by  Ainus,  Guarayos,  Yunanas,  and  Aus- 
tralians. Sometimes  the  evidence  demonstrates 
worship,  as  is  the  case  among  many  American  Indian 
tribes  which  perpetuate  the  sun-dance,  an  annual 
ceremony  performed  during  the  first  week  of  July. 
In  this  ceremony  the  sim's  benefactions  are  remem- 
bered and  he  is  praised  as  the  giver  of  life  to  man 
and  its  supporter,  the  donor  of  com  and  the  one 
who  makes  it  grow,  and  also  as  giving  success  in 
the  hunt.  At  that  time  prayers  are  offered  for  con- 
tinuation of  his  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  made  to  him. 
Primitive  peoples  often  registered  their  adoration 
of  the  sun  by  cruel  rites,  especially  by  human  sacri- 
fice. In  Central  and  South  America  the  first-bom 
was  usually  the  sacrifice  to  the  sun  (cf.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough,  ii.  52  sqq.,  London,  1900;  where 
cases  are  collected).  In  the  Aztec  region  one  of  the 
great  deities  of  the  official  cult  was  the  sun-god 
Ometecutli  ("  twice  lord,"  i.e.,  supreme  lord),  and 
a  sort  of  derivative  was  Uitzilopochtli,  the  sun  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autimin,  whose  messenger  was 
the  humming  bird.  He  was  beloved,  the  people 
called  themselves  his  children,  and  they  delighted 
in  praising  his  qualities  of  kindness  and  his  benefac- 
tions. His  worship  was  performed  eight  times  each 
twenty-four  hours,  conducted  by  courses  of  priests. 
At  three  annual  festivals  his  glory  was  celebrated, 
in  May,  August,  and  December.  At  the  last  was 
performed  one  of  the  rites  which  so  astounded  the 
early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries — the  making  of 
an  image  of  the  sun-god  in  dough  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  infants,  piercing  it  with  an 
arrow  (to  typify  the  death  of  the  fading  sun),  and 
then  eating  it  in  sacramental  fashion.  The  winter 
sun,  Tezcatlipoca,  brother  of  Uitzilopochtli,  was 
different  in  qualities,  being  stem  where  his  brother 
was  kind,  a  god  of  judgment  and  retribution.  Among 
the  Gonds,  a  Dra vidian  tribe  of  India,  the  sun  was 
the  chief  object  of  worship  and  to  him  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  which  were  later  represented  by 
a  mitnilcin  of  straw.  Similarly  the  Khonds  of  India 
offered  human  beings  in  sacrifice  to  him,  though  he 
was  not  their  chief  deity.  The  Santhals  regard  the 
sun  as  the  highest  of  all  spirits.  Among  other 
Dra  vidian  tribes  he  was  adored  both  as  the  creator 
and  as  the  paradise  of  souls.     Qj,q  w.  Gilmore. 

Bxbuooraprt:  For  the  cult  of  the  tun  in  the  Semitic- 
Egyptian-Hittite  region  consult:  E.  Renan«  Minion  de 
Phenicie,  Paris,  1864;  E.  M.  De  Vogufi.  MHangea  dCanM- 
ologie  orierUaU,  Paris.  1809;  idem,  Syrie,  Paleatine,  Mount 
Atho9,  ib.  1876;  C.  R.  Conder.  in  PEF,  Quarterly  State- 
ment,  1881,  80-84;  F.  A.  Paley.  Odd-uwrdUp  in  «te  Rda- 
turn  to  Sunrwonhipt  in  ConUmpomry  Review,  zlvi  (1884), 
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L  HiitDry    of     Obseryance    of    Sunday:      The 
Quliest  tnces  of  the  observance  of  the  fint  day  of 
the  week  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
is  found  in  the  Pauline  period  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.    Preceding  this,  Chris- 
tians had,  after  the  example  of  Christ 
himself  and  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Old-Testament  custom,  kept  the  Sab- 
|iath,  but  with  some  freedom  as  to  the  method  of 
its  observance.    At  first  daily  meetings  were  held 
^  the  expression  of  thanks  for  salvation.    But  soon 
a  movement  began  among  gentile  Christians  (cf . 
}  Cat.  xri.  2  wiUi  Acts  xx.  7)  to  hold  longer  serv- 
ices OQ  Sunday  characterized  in  part  by  the  collec- 
^  of  free-will  offerings.    The  name,  *'  the  Lord's 
<b7/' became  a  designation  for  it  (Rev.  i.  10;  Igna- 
ttm, "  Magneedans,"  ix.,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  62; 
Didaehe,  xiv.) .   The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas (chap.  XV.,  ANF,  i.  147)  speaks  of  the  day  as 
tie  "  ei^th  day  "  and  justifies  its  observance  as 
QelebratiDg  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  first  ap- 
pttiance  to  the  disciples,  and  his  ascension.    The 
<ia7  is  called  Sunday  by  Justin  Martyr  as  comimemo- 
H&S  ^  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day  of  the 
CRttion  and  also  the  awakening  of  Christ,  the 
"Sm  of  righteousness,"  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Cnve.  After  Justin,  the  mention  of  the  Lord's  day 
othe  weekly  observance  of  the  (IThristians  becomes 
^vermoie  frequent.    Opposed  to  the  claim  that  the 
Cteians  in  celebrating  Simday   had  indirectly 
ippiopriated  a  day  already  observed  in  honor  of  a 
^^ttthcn  deity,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  addi- 
tkn  to  Uk  motive  for  observing  that  day  assigned 
W  Justin  Martyr  and  Barnabas,  the  great  aversion 
of  the  eariy  Christians  to  idolatry  would  preclude 
^possibiUty  of  such  appropriation. 
Flom  Totullian  (De  corona,  iii.,  ANF,  iii.  94) 
tad  other  sources  it  appears  that,  after  the  Apos- 
^  A^  since  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
^"^  and  kneeling  at  prayer  was  not  observed, 
"^^rti^iaa  advised  that  the  ordinary  daily  routine 
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of  labor  be  avoided,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  Old- 
Testament  law  (Ex.  XX.  8-0),  but  because  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  day  to  a 

celebration  of  joy.    This  conception  of 

2.  To  the  Simday  continu^  for  a  number  of  cen- 

Reforma-   turies;   as  late  as  538,  at  the  Third 

tk>n.        Synod  of  Orleans  (Hefele,  Concilienge- 

schichU,  ii.  778;  Fr.  transl.,  ii.  2,  p.  1162; 
Eng.  transl.,  iv.  208-209),  the  idea  that  me^  could 
not  be  prepared  on  Sunday  and  that  other  like  work 
could  not  be  done  was  condemned  as  Jewish  super- 
stition. Sunday  was  first  regulated  by  civil  author- 
ity in  321,  under  Constantine,  directing  that  the 
day  be  hallowed  and  observed  appropriately.  By 
this  law  juridical  and  industrial  activities  were  sus- 
pended. The  laws  regulating  Sunday  observance 
were  gradually  made  more  comprehensive  and 
stringent  by  subsequent  emperors,  forbidding  par- 
ticipation in  or  attendance  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment and  prescribing  a  more  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  on  that  day.  A  synodical  decree  of  585 
(canon  1,  Synod  of  Macon;  Hefele,  ConcUienge- 
sckichie,  iii.  40,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  209,  cf.  note  2,  Eng. 
transl.,  iv.  407)  established  severe  punishments  for 
the  desecration  of  Sunday.  But  these  strict  regula- 
tions were  not  borrowed  from  Old-Testament  legis- 
lation, the  day  being  only  broadly  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  Old-Testament  Sabbath.  **  Sab- 
bath signifies  rest,  Sunday  signifies  resurrection," 
taught  Augustine  (on  Ps.  cl.).  Not  until  the  time 
of  the  Carolingians  did  the  idea  of  substitution  of 
Simday  for  the  Old-Testament  Sabbath  prevail  in 
Christian  Europe.  Charlemagne's  numerous  strict 
Sunday  regulations  were  explicitly  based  upon  the 
Old-Testament  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy,  and  henceforth,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Old-Testament  idea  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  basis 
for  laws  regulating  the  observance  of  Sunday.  And 
the  situation  in  the  East  repeated  that  in  the  West, 
labor  being  strictly  prohibited  on  Sunday — as  by 
Leo  the  Isaurian, 
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After  the  Reformation  German   Protestantism 

turned  away  from  the  Judaixing  theory  back  to  the 

original  conception  of  Simday  observ- 

3.  Post-     ance.      Luther's    Larger     Catechism 
Reformation  taught  that  one  day  is  not  essentially 

Conceptions  better  than  another,  but  that,  since  it 
of  Sunday,  is  not  possible  to  devote  each  day  in 
the  week  to  a  special  religious  celebra- 
tion, one  day  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
and  that,  to  avoid  the  unnecessazy  disturbance 
which  an  innovation  would  occasion,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  Sunday.  The  Augsburg  Ck)nfession 
(art.  xxviii.)  protests  against  the  Sabbath  substitu- 
tion theory.  However,  there  was  not  entire  agree- 
ment among  the  early  Protestants  on  this  subject, 
there  being  a  niunber  who  advocated  literal  adher- 
ence to  the  Sabbath  law  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  Sunday  was  only 
a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  that  no  outward 
formal  observance  was  required  on  that  day.  But 
the  more  commonly  accepted  view  among  Protes- 
tants sanctioned  a  moderately  liberal  observance  of 
Sunday.  Even  the  stringent  Simday  regulations  of 
Calvin  were  not  the  outgrowth  of  the  substitution 
theory.  Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians  returned 
to  the  idea  that  Sunday  took  the  place  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Sabbath  and  that  consequently  no  labor 
is  to  be  permitted,  the  entire  day  being  devoted  to 
worship  (Schaflf,  Creeds,  i.  m-llB),  This  doctrine 
found  acceptance  among  Anglicans  and  had  some 
following  in  Holland  and  Germany.  However,  op- 
position to  the  Puritan  Sunday  was  present  among 
both  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians.  In  England 
the  controversy  was  bitter  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth otntury.  The  Presbyterian  theologians 
strongly  protested  against  an  edict  of  James  I.  in 
1616  (see  Sports,  Book  of),  allowing  participation 
in  certain  pleasures  on  Sunday.  But  the  edict  found 
defenders  among  Anglican  prelates  and  theologians. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  in  a  revival  of  the  dispute 
toward  the  end  of  that  century,  John  Bunyan  took 
a  position  favoring  the  freer  conception  of  Sunday. 
John  Milton  in  On  Christian  Doctrine  (vol.  iv.  of  his 
Prose  Works,  London,  1848-53)  recorded  opinions 
partially  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  In  the  controversy  which  was  then  in 
progress  on  the  continent,  the  development  of  the 
extreme  views  of  the  anti-Sabbatarians  is  note- 
worthy. They  held  that  Christians  are  not  com- 
manded to  devote  any  particular  day  to  a  special 
celebration,  and  that  everything  which  a  Christian 
may  do,  he  may  do  to  the  glory  of  God.  Ordinary 
labor  need  not,  therefore,  be  suspended  on  Sunday, 
provided  only  the  hearts  of  the  laborers  are  in  a 
correct  attitude  toward  God. 

Thus  three  main  tendencies  developed  regarding 
the  observance  of  Sunday:  the  Puritanical,  the  ex- 
treme anti-Sabbatarian,  and  the  mod- 

4.  Three    erate  Lutheran.     The  first  of  these 
Theories    positions  is  represented  best  in  the 

of  Sunday,  strict  Sunday  laws  of  Scotland  and  of 
the  New  England  colonies.  That  Sun- 
day should  be  most  carefully  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  that  the  State  should  support  them  in  securing 
such  an  observance,  was  held  as  a  fundamental  right. 
However,  there  were  always  men  of  influence  who 


opposed  this  view,  and  in  America  particularly  the 
influence  of  the  Simday-school  has  tended  to  znod- 
erate,  in  some  measure,  the  earlier  Puritanical  viev 
of  Sunday  observance.  In  England  there  has  been 
during  tiie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the 
influence  of  anti-Sabbatarian  and  even  irreligiooi 
utilitarian  ideas,  a  reaction  against  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  Simday.  The  Sunday  League,  oigaa- 
ised  July  2,  1875,  at  a  meeting  in  WestmiDster 
Palace  Hotel,  in  London,  is  in  favor  of  alloving 
participation  in  harmless  Sunday  amusements,  pa^ 
ticularly  in  the  larger  cities.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  influence  of  this  organization  has  reached, 
museums,  public  gardens,  and  libraries  have  been 
opened  on  Sunday.  A  more  radical  tendency  is  that 
which  supports  public  lectures  on  secular  tlimes  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

In  Germany  there  developed  a  strong  movement 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  favor 

of  a  more  careful  observance  of  Sun- 

5.  Recent  day  as  a  day  of  rest.    Through  a  Beries 

Movements  of  church  conventions  and  by  the  issoe 

in  Germany,  of  a  large  number  of  publications  rda- 

ting  to  the  subject,  the  great  extent  of 
Sunday  labor  was  brought  to  public  attention,  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  laborer  in  his  li^ 
to  Sunday  rest.  The  governments  of  Prussia  and 
WOrttemberg  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Frot^ 
estant  church  there  (1850)  by  enforcing  Sunday  ob- 
servance in  all  branches  of  the  governmental  service. 
The  religious  periodicals  championed  the  cause  with 
great  seal.  The  movement  waned  for  a  period  but 
revived  about  1874  as  one  of  the  phases  of  the  Kvir 
turkampf.  In  both  Germany  and  Switzerland  no* 
merous  organizations  were  brought  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  movement,  and 
these  have  been  united  since  1876  in  an  interna- 
tional congress.  The  movement  has  resulted  in 
Germany  in  a  number  of  recent  laws  enforcing  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 

(O,  Z6CKLEBt) 

XL  Sunday  Legislation:     Laws  respecting  Sab- 
bath-keeping or  the  observing  of  Simday  have  never 
been  religious  only,  but  have  had  also  a  hygienio 
basis.    So  far  as  the  acts  of  observance 
X.  Origin    have  been  detailed  in  legislation,  the 
and  Charac-  course  prescribed  has  always  been  rest 
ter  of  the  and  quiet.    In  fact,  the  word  "Sab- 
Sabbath,    bath  **  has  never  been  the  name  of  ft 
day  of  the  week  at  any  time,  but  has 
always  been  descriptive  of  himian  conduct  on  ^ 
day  in  question.    Although  the  spirit  may  be  rdig- 
ious  and  distinctly  Christian,  the  idea  of  physicsl 
rest  and  quiet  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  regula- 
tions in  all  Sunday  legislation.    The  Mosaic  annals 
record  the  conmmnd  from  Sinai  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy,  but  its  details  relate  largely,  if  not  wboUyi 
to  the  enforcing  of  physical  rest.    It  must  not  be 
assimied  that  these  were  new  regulations.    It  ^ 
beyond  doubt  the  writing  into  the  Decalogue  of  * 
law  previously  existing  and  observed,  whether  wiw* 
ten  or  unwritten.    How  early  those  regulations  wfl® 
first  made  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  impossible  froU^ 
the  whole  of  that  record  to  conclude  oUierwise  tl|>^ 
that  it  was  a  regulation  for  himian  conduct  whi^ 
had  been  given  from  the  very  origin  of  the  humaP 
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race,  and  that  contemporary  with  it  was  the  week 
of  seven  days  as  a  division  of  time.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  Hebrews  never  had  names  for  the  days 
of  their  week,  but  knew  them  by  nimibers  only. 
Aside  from  the  Bible  record,  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks,  consisting  of  seven  days  each,  one  of 
which  days  was  by  law  made  a  r^  day,  appears 
very  early  in  the  history  of  oriental  peoples,  other 
than  the  Hebrews  (see  Week). 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  archeological  discoveries  of 
the  last  half-century  it  is  claimed  by  many  arche- 
ologjsts,  with  apparent  justification,  that  the  Ak- 
kadians, who  inhabited  North  Babylonia  long  before 
the  time  of  Abraham  (see  Babtlonia, 
a.  The  V.,  §  1),  divided  time  into  periods  of 
Week,  weeks,  and  that  each  week  consisted 
of  seven  days,  named  for  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  five  of  the  planets.  One  day  of  each 
week,  or  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  each  month,  each 
known  as  Sabaiu,  was  a  rest  day,  on  which  all  labor 
was  unlawful,  and  even  the  king  was  interdicted 
from  labor  and  from  ordinary  and  royal  pleasures 
(see  Week).  The  regulations  in  that  regard  will 
compare  in  drastic  repression  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mythical  blue-laws  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  weekly  calendar  of  seven  days  was  un- 
known to  the  early  Greeks.  Their  week  consisted 
of  ten  days.  The  early  Romans  divided  the  year 
into  months  and  the  months  into  three  imequal  and 
varying  parts,  the  Kalends,  of  thirteen  to  fifteen 
days,  the  Ides,  of  seven  to  nine  days,  and  the  Nones, 
of  nine  days.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  were  advanced  astronomers,  and 
in  very  remote  time,  but  how  early  is  not  known, 
had  their  weeks  of  seven  days  each.  How  they  came 
to  have  weeks  of  seven  days  like  the  Akkadians,  the 
Asssrrians,  and  the  Babylonians  is  not  known.  Nor 
is  it  known  why  they  aJso  called  their  days  for  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  five  of  the  planets.  This  Egyp- 
tian division  of  time  was  introduced  into  Rome  and 
supplanted  the  Roman  calendar,  but  the  time  of  the 
innovation  is  not  certainly  known;  some  authori- 
ties placing  it  in  the  second  and  others  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  Roman  week 
of  seven  days,  one  day  was  named  for  the  sun,  and 
called  "  day  of  the  sun."  It  is  clear  that  this  naming 
it  after  the  sun  was  wholly  distinct  from  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  sun  or  of  Apollo, 
who,  in  Greek,  and  later  in  Roman,  mythology  rep- 
resented the  sun,  and  was  worshiped  in  Greece  on 
the  seventh  day  of  each  month,  and  in  Rome  on  a 
like  day,  and  not  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  of 
seven  days,  the  day  in  the  calendar  named  for  the 
sun.  With  the  progress  of  the  Greek  armies  under 
Alexander  many  oriental  customs  disappeared,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  general  and 
open  keeping  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  Sabbath  ob- 
servance ended,  though  the  Jews  privately  continued 
the  observance. 

Not  until  the  Christian  religion  had  made  its  con- 
verts throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  body 
of  Christians  had  become  so  great  as  to  be  an  ele- 
ment to  be  reckoned  with,  does  legislation  concern- 
ing the  rest  day  again  recur.   1^  ChrioUaDB  had  | 


passed  through  the  throes  of  persecution,  and  had 
been   deprived  of  property   and   of  civil   rights. 

Constantine    had  ruled    in  Gaul  and 

3.  Roman  Britain,  where  he  had  ameliorated  the 

Legislation  conditions  for  Christians.     And  when 

for  Sunday,  he    came  to  power  in  313  a.d.,   he 

was  joined  by  Maxentius  in  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Milan,  by  which  civil  rights  were 
accorded  to  Christians,  their  property  restored,  and 
general  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all.  In  321 
A.D.  Constantine,  having  become  sole  emperor, 
issued  his  famous  edict,  prohibiting  certain  labor 
and  trades  on  Simday.  {**  Let  all  magistrates  and 
people  of  the  city,  and  all  who  work  as  artisans, 
rest  on  the  venerable  day  of  the  sun  ";  text  and 
transl.  of  the  edict  given  in  Schaff,  CkrisHan  Churchy 
iii.  380,  note  1).  Exceptions  follow  as  to  farmers 
and  vine-growers,  who  might  otherwise  lose  their 
crops.  However  one  may  strain  not  to  see  in  this 
edict  of  the  Roman  emperor  any  recognition  of  the 
religious  element  or  of  Christian  rites,  it  remains 
clear  that  it  was  not  the  inauguration  of  a  feast  to 
the  sun,  or  to  Apollo  the  heathen  representative 
of  the  sun,  for  it  was  not  Apollo's  day.  Apollo 
never  was  worshiped  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
nor  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  upon 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  was  his  f^tal 
day.  It  is  also  beyond  dispute  that  it  was  a  set- 
ting apart  by  law  for  the  first  time  of  the  first 
day  of  the  w^sk  as  &/e8tum,  or  feast  day,  which  day 
was  then  kept  holy  only  by  Christians,  who  ob- 
served it  as  a  rest  day  as  well  as  a  day  of  worship. 
By  the  edict  of  Constantine  the  keeping  of  the  day 
in  the  same  manner  as  Christians  kept  it  was  en- 
joined by  making  physical  labor  unlawful  on  that 
day.  Sixty-six  years  later,  387  a.d.,  in  another 
Roman  decree,  Sunday  is  called  "  The  Lord's  Day." 
This  constitutes  legal  recognition  of  the  Christian 
name  for  the  day,  used  by  Christians  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  In  392  a.d.,  another  Roman 
decree  forbade  on  that  day  all  exhibitions  that  might 
turn  away  attendance  from  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Sunday  legislation  of  the 
Roman  empire  never  went  backward.  The  decrees 
of  Valens,  Valentinian  I.,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II., 
Theodosius  the  Great,  Honorius,  Arcadius,  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  Leo  I.,  and  Athenius,  between  364  and 
467,  added  other  inhibitions,  but  also  made  from 
time  to  time  exemption  from  certain  prohibitions 
of  the  law.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  685  a.d.,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  on  the  subject  were  gathered 
into  the  codes,  which  contained  the  law  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  from  the  year  800,  when  Charle- 
magne was  crowned,  this  code  was  of  force  and 
effect  all  over  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  that 
"  complex  Prankish  empire,"  a  State  composed  oi 
many  states.  During  tjie  Middle  Ages  there  were 
decrees  and  canons  of  popes  and  of  coimcils  concern- 
ing the  observance  of  Sunday,  which,  though  eccle- 
siastical, were  of  civil  force  because  enforced  by  the 
civil  power. 

It  would  seem  that  English  Sunday  legislation 
got  its  impulse  and  initiative  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Such  early  statutes  as  are  known  followed 
the  advent  of  Augustine  in  England  and  the  coi- 
ver^ion  pf  the  Scaon  kings  to  Christianity.    They 
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appear  as  early  as  the  Heptarchy.     Ina  reigned 
Idng  of  Wessex  from  688  to  his  abdication  in  725. 

He  began  as  a  warrior,  then  became  a 

4.  Bariy    statesman  and  law-giver,  and  died  a 

English     religious  recluse.    'When  he  had  added 

Legislation,  much  to  his  kingdom  by  war  upon  his 

neighbors  he  gave  a  code  of  laws, 
known  as  the  **  West  Saxon  code,"  in  which  was  a 
law  for  observance  of  Sunday  which  prohibited  all 
work  on  that  day.  In  the  east  of  England,  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  home  of  Augustine  and  the  field 
of  his  success,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  earlier 
record  of  Sunday  laws.  Perhaps  ecclesiastical  canons 
were  deemed  enough.  But  in  the  time  of  Withred, 
king  of  Kent,  in  696,  a  statute  was  enacted  forbid- 
ding labor  from  Saturday  at  simset  to  Sunday  at 
simset.  This  recalls  an  early  New  England  custom 
as  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. The  same  law  made  free  the  slave  who  worked 
on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  command,  and  enslaved 
the  free  man  who  worked  without  his  lord's  com- 
mand. Other  severe  penalties  are  mentioned.  In 
747  Eidelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians,  enacted  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  by  all,  and  forbade 
all  business,  journeys,  and  meetings.  Before  900, 
Alfred,  Jdng  of  Wessex,  and  "  over-lord  "  of  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  England,  had  enacted  a  law  for 
Sunday  observance.  Earlier  than  930,  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons  and  Mercia  having  been  united, 
Athelstan  the  king,  also  "  over-lord  "  of  the  other 
kingdoms,  by  his  statute  forbade  all  merchapdising 
on  the  Lord's  day.  Edgar,  king  of  the  same  realm 
959-975,  enacted  a  further  Sunday  law  forbidding 
Sunday  trading,  folkmotes  (meetings  of  the  people), 
heathen  songs,  and  devils  games  on  that  day,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  Sunday  began  at 
three  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  continued  imtil 
daybreak  of  Monday.  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
same  kingdom  978-1016,  enacted  that  all  "  himting 
bouts,"  trafficking,  courts,  and  worldly  works  were 
forbidden  on  Sunday;  yet  allowed  coiuts  to  sit  on 
occasions  of  necessity.  Canute,  the  first  Danish 
king  of  England,  came  to  that  throne  in  1017,  and 
reenacted  Sunday  laws  forbidding  hunting  and 
worldly  work  on  Sunday,  and  also  marketing,  ex- 
cept for  necessity,  and  forbade  capital  punishment 
on  that  day.  The  Saxon  djmasty  was  restored  in 
1040,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  about  1056  en- 
larged the  Sunday  law  of  Canute.  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  a  decision  of  a  lawsuit  (Swann  vs.  Browne,  3 
Burrow,  1599)  which  involved  the  question  whether 
a  court  could  make  a  valid  judgment  on  a  Sunday, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  both  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  ratified  and  confirmed 
the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Tribury  and  Saint 
Medoro  and  the  ordinances  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor as  to  Sunday  observance,  and  decreed  that 
the  codes  of  Justinian  on  Sunday  observance  were 
the  law  of  England.  Successive  acts  of  parliament 
on  Sunday  observance  became  the  law  of  England 
(e.g.:  1354  a.d.,  the  28th  of  Edward  II.,  chapter 
14;  1388  A.D.,  the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  chapter  6; 
1410  A.D.,  the  11th  of  Henry  IV.,  chapter  7;  1428 
A.D.,  the  6th  of  Henry  VI.,  chapter  3;  1449  a.d., 
the  27th  of  Henry  VI.,  chapter  5;  1464  a.d.,  the 
4th  of  Edward  IV.,  chapter  7;  1552  a.d.,  the  6th  of  \ 


Edward  VI.,  chapter  3;  1603  a.d.,  the  Ist  of  James 
I.,  chapter  25;  1625  a.d.,  the  1st  of  Gharinl., 
chapter  7;  1627  a.d.,  the  3d  of  Charles  I.,  chapter  1). 
llie  Puritan  ideas  obtained  ascendoicy  in  Eng- 
land and  in  1676  a.d.,  29  Charles  H.,  chapter  7, 
was  enacted.  This  statute  was  the  most  oompr»- 
hensive  and  severe  and  the  most  detailed  of  any 
English  Sunday  law.  Its  purpose  as  expresBed  in 
its  title  was  for  "  the  better  obaervi- 
5.  Legisla-  tion  and  keeping  holy  of  the  Lord's 
tive  Results  Day,  conmionly  called  Sunday."  It 
of  Puritan-  enacts  the  careful  execution  of  all 
ism.  <yrigfing  ]aw8  relating  to  the  Lord's 
day;  commands  exercises  public  and 
private  of  piety  and  of  religion  on  that  day;  fo^ 
bids  all  labor,  work,  or  business  of  ordinaiy  calUog, 
works  of  charity  or  necessity  alone  excepted,  but 
exempts  childr^;  forbids  the  crying  or  exposing 
for  sale  of  wares,  merchandise,  fruit,  herbs,  goods, 
or  chattels  on  pain  of  forfeiture;  forbids  travel  by 
horse  or  boat,  except  as  allowed  by  a  mag;i8trate; 
relieves  the  pfirish  of  responsibility  for  robbery  of  a 
Sunday  traveler;  makes  void  all  service  of  legal 
writs  or  proceedings,  except  in  case  of  treason,  mu^ 
der,  and  breach  of  the  peace;  but  its  provisions  are 
not  to  apply  to  dressing  of  meats  in  private  fam- 
ilies, or  in  inns,  cook  or  victualing  houses,  for  such 
as  can  not  be  otherwise  provided;  also  the  crying 
and  selling  of  milk  before  9  a.m.  and  after  3  ?m. 
This  statute  has  been  practically  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ever  since.  It  has  been  modified  in  particulars 
and  exceptions,  and  other  regulations  have  been 
made  by  subsequent  statutes,  but  the  law  remains 
substantially  the  same  to-day.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  statute  of  Charles  11.  had 
been  for  more  than  100  years  the  law  of  England 
and  of  its  colonies.  With  this  history  of  Sunday 
legislation  in  England  for  more  than  900  years 
(from  747),  the  Puritans  came  to  America.  Th^ 
came  with  the  traditions,  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
mother  country,  particularly  those  which  developed 
with  the  Reformation  in  England;  their  colonial 
regulations  as  to  Sunday-keeping  therefore  could 
not  fail  of  such  influence.  To  their  account  baa 
been  laid  the  fabulous  "  blue-laws,"  the  reports 
concerning  which  were  an  exaggeration  of  the  facta 
and  ridiculous  in  some  things  as  applying  to  dumb 
beasts  and  inanimate  objects.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  there  were  colonial  laws  on  the  subject  of  Sun- 
day-keeping which  partook  strongly  of  tiie  religious 
spirit  of  the  English  laws  on  the  saine  subject  and 
that  of  the  English  Puritans  who  settled  the  colonies. 
They  were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony* 
The  Dutch  authorities  of  the  West  India  Colony 
enacted  Sunday  laws  for  the  New  Netherhindsm 
1641,  1647,  1656,  1657,  and  1663.  In  1665  the 
"  duke's  laws  "  (duke  of  York's  laws)  took  effect  in 
the  English  colony  of  New  York,  and  they  c^*" 
tained  a  provision  against  profaning  Sunday;  colo- 
nial statutes  for  preventing  desecration  of  Sunday 
were  enacted  also  by  the  general  assembly  of  ^ 
colony  in  1685,  and  again  in  1695,  which  were  tt^ 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revohitio*** 
When  the  independence  of  the  American  coloni^ 
was  proclaimed,  the  continental  congress  caB^^ 
upon  the  colonies  (then  called  states),  each  foritse^ 
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to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution,  and  these  con- 
stitutions all  recognised  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship,  and  also  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  obligation  to  him  for  all  benefits.  These 
features  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent 
amended  constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
as  well  as  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  later 
admitted  into  the  union,  until  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  but  one  of  the  American  states  God  and  the 
true  religion  are  recoguKsed,  and  in  twenty  of  them 
his  worship  is  guaranteed,  and  in  not  one  is  any 
other  worship  guaranteed.  It  matters  not  that  the 
federal  constitution  forbidding  establishment  of  re- 
ligion as  a  legal  national  institution  has  not ''  God  " 
written  in  it,  for  that  constitution  is  but  an  instru- 
ment to  provide  a  union  of  the  several  states,  all 
but  one  of  which  constitutionally  recognizes  God. 
And  yet  Sunday  laws  have  been  enacted  by  con- 
gress, which  has  forbidden  the  piumiit  of  studies  at 
the  military  and  naval  academies  on  Sunday. 

With  such  origins  for  the  founders,  such  tradi- 
tions for  its  settlers,  such  laws  of  the  mother  coim- 
try  in  force  in  the  colonies,  and  such  recognition  of 
the  true  God  in  the  constitution  of  the 
6.  Legisla-  states,  it  would  have  been  strange 
tion  in  the  indeed  if  in  the  legislation  of  the  states 
Several  laws  for  observance  of  Sunday  had  not 
States,  been  enacted.  In  the  several  original 
states,  and  in  the  many  states  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  Sunday  laws  followed  until  in  all 
the  states  of  the  American  Union  except  one  (and 
that  on  the  western  frontier)  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  not  as  a  day  of  wor- 
ship, but  as  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet.  In  New  York 
they  appear  as  early  as  1788.  They  are  not  uniform 
in  language  but  agree  in  substance,  forbidding  by 
some  formula  labor  and  work  and  business  on  that 
day,  except  for  necessity  or  charity.  Some  of  them 
limit  prohibition  to  work,  labor,  or  business  for 
profit  or  amusement,  or  to  secular  work,  and  in  most 
states  make  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract  on  Sunday 
unlawful,  and  in  some  the  making  of  a  contract; 
also  the  serving  of  legal  process,  or  the  holding  of 
courts.  In  many  states  all  noise  and  disorderly 
conduct  are  prohibited;  also  sports  for  purposes  of 
money-making  through  admission  fees.  There  is 
often  in  these  statutes  such  a  recognition  of  others 
who  continually  observe  another  day  as  holy  time, 
as  permits  such  to  pursue  their  labor  or  calling,  but 
in  such  manner  as  shall  not  disturb. the  quiet,  re- 
pose, or  worship  of  those  who  regard  Simday  as  a 
holy  day.  These  laws  have  not  always  preserved 
the  original  language,  but  have  from  time  to  time 
been  amended.  Attacks  are  continually  made  upon 
these  statutes  principally  on  the  ground  that  tiiey 
are  imconstitutional,  but  the  laws  have  been  uni- 
formly upheld  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states  and 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  These 
attacks  have  come  almost  exclusively  from  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  and  Jews,  who  have  never  proposed 
to  make  any  other  day  a  rest  day,  but  have  pro- 
posed only  to  destroy  the  rest  day  of  Sunday. 

But  Sunday  legislation  in  modem  times  has  not 
been  confined  to  Christian  England  or  Christian 
America.  The  Code  of  Justinian  remained  the  law 
of  the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire  until  legally 


abrogated.  Its  provisions  as  to  observance  of 
Simday  may  have  become  obsolete  and  disregarded, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Church  and 
7.  Condi-  the  decrees  of  coimcils  and  popes  have 
tions  in  kept  it  in  force.  It  may  with  the 
Europe,  political  changes  and  the  social  changes 
of  medieval  and  modem  times  have 
ceased  to  be  observed,  but  the  law  remained,  en- 
forced or  imenforced.  In  modem  times  the  Sunday 
legislation  of  the  countries  of  continental  Eiut>pe 
has  gone  forward.  In  Fhmce  such  legislation  has 
had  a  varying  history.  In  1793  the  convention 
abolished  the  week  of  seven  days,  and  with  it  Sun- 
day, and  all  other  then  and  now  known  names  for 
days,  substituting  a  week  of  ten  days.  The  seven- 
day  week  with  its  names  of  days  was  restored  imder 
Napoleon.  Since  then,  in  the  history  of  that  peo- 
ple during  the  struggles  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  with  rationalism  and  atheism  there  have 
been  attacks  upon  everything  that  has  religious  re- 
lationship, and  hence  upon  Sunday-keeping.  The 
excess  of  this  virulence  brought  all  workmen  to 
demand  one  rest  day  in  seven,  and  in  1906  a  law 
was  enacted  requiring  a  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  for 
all  workmen,  preferably  on  Sunday,  but  not  requir- 
ing it  on  that  day;  in  practise,  however,  Sunday 
was  the  choice.  In  Belgium,  after  many  years  of 
discussion  and  agitation,  in  1905  a  law  was  enacted 
guaranteeing  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week  to  all 
workmen,  but  it  does  not  require  closing  of  shops. 
In  Holland  since  1815  Sunday  rest  has  been  required 
by  law.  The  statute  is  religious  in  character,  and 
includes  so  many  exceptions  that  it  does  not 
command  the  loyal  obedience  of  the  people.  In 
Germany  the  claim  is  that  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  the  German  Emperor  William  I.  was 
sympathetic  toward  Sunday  legislation,  but  that 
Bismarck  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  closing 
of  factories  would  increase  the  consumption  of  beer 
on  the  idle  day,  cause  deterioration  in  physique, 
and  tend  to  disorder.  No  progress  was  niade  until 
in  the  reign  of  William  II.  a  great  reform  was  com- 
menced, and  in  1892  laws  were  enacted  for  what  is 
called  Sabbath  rest  in  commerce,  and  Sabbath  rest 
in  industry,  reducing  hours  of  work  on  Sunday  to  five 
hours  after  7  a.m.  The  hours  from  9  to  11  a.m.  were 
earlier  protected  for  public  worship.  These  laws, 
however,  gave  some  discretion  to  municipalities  as  to 
limitations  of  the  hours,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  application.  In  Norway 
labor  in  factories,  opening  of  drinking-shops  from 
6  P.M.  of  Saturday  to  8  a.m.  of  Monday,  and  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  are  imlaw- 
ful.  In  Sweden  buying  and  selling  are  unlawful, 
and  public  places  of  amusement  must  be  closed  on 
Sunday.  In  Russia  in  1906  a  Sunday  law  was 
enacted  restricting  labor  engaged  in  industry  or 
commerce  on  Sunday  and  on  holidays.  The  enforce- 
ment is  another  question.  Greece  and  Servia  are 
without  Sunday  legislation.  Rumania  enacted  a 
Sunday  law  in  1907,  which  was  abrogated  the  next 
year,  and  now  has  no  Sunday  statute.  The  dual 
empire  of  Austria-Hungary  has  for  twenty-five 
years  been  struggling  with  the  matter  of  Sunday 
legislation,  and  the  latest  statute  enacted  in  Aus- 
tria in  1905  provides  for  a  Sabbath  in  commerce, 
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limiting  work  from  four  to  six  hours.  In  Hanfuy, 
since  1891 ,  there  has  been  a  Simday  rest  law.  In 
SwitEerland,  consisting  of  several  independent  can- 
tons united  for  limited  purposes,  the  State  lacks 
uniformity  in  Sunday  laws.  Five  of  the  cantons 
have  laws  requiring  rest  in  conmierce.  This  coun- 
try is  such  a  resort  of  toiuists  that  no  law  could  be 
obtained  to  limit  Sunday  as  regards  their  enter- 
tainment and  amusement.  In  Italy  in  1907  a  Sim- 
day  law  was  enacted  by  which  labor  must  cease  and 
shops  must  be  closed  after  noon  on  Simday.  In 
Spain  in  1904  a  Sunday  law  was  enacted,  but  has 
since  been  very  much  changed.  Bull  fights  on  Sun- 
day were  unlawful,  but  the  popular  clamor  for  that 
brutal  sport  compelled  the  modification  of  the  law 
to  permit  restoration  of  bull  fights  on  Sunday. 
Portugal  has  a  Sunday  law,  but  it  is  practically 
ignored.  In  Turkey  the  Mohammedan  keeps  Fri- 
day as  his  Sabbath;  the  Jew,  Saturday;  the  Chris- 
tian, Sunday.  This  land  has  many  of  all  these  peo- 
ples, and  to  require  physical  rest  or  business  sus- 
pension for  all  three  would  leave  but  four  days 
in  the  week  for  other  than  religious  duties.  Hence, 
no  Sunday  legislation  exists  or  can  exist  in  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

From  this  survey,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  although  the  manner  of  Sunday- 
keeping  is  physical  rest  and  quiet  for  one  day  in 
seven,  yet  ihe  general  and  exclusive  choice  of  Sun- 
day for  that  time  of  rest,  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Although  observation  may 
show  that  Christian  religious  and  hygienic  require- 
ments are  not  loyally  observed  and  enforced  by  all, 
this  does  not  contradict  the  teaching  of  histoiy  that 
its  provisions  are  Christian.  All  attacks  upon  these 
laws  are  in  violation  of  the  best  interests  and  assail 
the  health  and  manhood  of  the  people.  Such  at- 
tacks are  mainly  conmiereial,  aiming  to  destroy  any 
rest  day  whatever,  and  never  aim  to  substitute 
another  day  of  rest  for  the  Sunday  of  rest. 

Ralph  E.  Prime. 
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Meeting  of  American  Bar  Aseocialion;  Documents  20,  41* 
48,  etc.,  of  New  York  Sabbath  Committee, 
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lie  Sunday-school  may  be  defined  as  an  assem- 
bif  of  persons  grouped  in  classes,  with  teachers,  on 
tbe  Lord's  Day,  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  for  moral 
ud  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  worship  of 
God  Tlie  modem  Simday-school  grew  out  of  a 
noTement  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  poor 
ud  neglected  children,  near  the  close  of  the  eight- 
ttnth  century.  In  its  present  popular  form,  it  seeks 
to  teach  and  to  train  all  whom  it  can  reach  in  the 
perfonnanoe  of  the  duties  owing  to  God  and  to 
ocishbor,  as  these  duties  are  set  forth  in  the  Jewish 
ttd  Christian  Scriptures. 

L  History.  1.  Early  Beli^oiis  Instmotion:  Re- 
%iou8  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  unlearned 
^  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race, 
^  recognised  as  a  sacred  duty.    In  early  times 
aQ  primary  instruction  centered  in  the  family,  the 
father  was  teacher  and  priest  of  the 
^■^*y    household  (Gen.  xviii.  19).    The  more 
^J~®     advanced    education     was,    however, 
JJ^JJ^*  often  provided  in  connection  with  tem- 
ples, indicating  how  large  a  place  re- 
UgioQ  had  in  the  nations  of  great  antiquity.    The 
^''^eai  explorations  in  Babylonia,  as  at  Sippara  and 
Nippur,  have  not  only  shown  that  fully  equipped 
Schools  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  earlier, 
W  they  have  also  made  known  the  methods  of 
^on  sdioob,  since  multitudes  of  tablets  have  been 
CouDd  giving  varied  forms  of  school  exercises  of 
popOs,  illustrating  the  pedagogical  methods  in  the 
sehools  of  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  when  Abraham 
^  hb  fathers  were  children.    Hymns  and  relig- 
ious texts  formed  part  of  the  extensive  equipment 
oni  Among  the  Semitic  peoples,  religious  instruc- 
^  in  aoooid  with  school  methods,  therefore,  was 
bown  and  practised  long  before  Abraham's  day. 


and  the  glimpses  of  the  fact  which  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  narratives,  reveal  its  existence,  and  come 
out  unmistakably  in  the  record  of  the  "  first "  and 
great  commandment  (Deut.  vi.  4-9).  *  And  these 
are  unexpectedly  and  signally  confirmed  by  the 
school-tablets  found  in  Babylonia  and  by  a  law  of 
Hanmiurabi  (see  Hammubabi  and  His  Code),  for- 
bidding a  lost  child's  recovery  by  its  parents,  when 
adopted  and  *^  taught "  a  handicraft  or  trade  by 
its  foster-father  (§§  188-189;  Eng.  transl.  in  DB, 
Extra  Volume,  p.  605). 

Faithful  religious  instruction  of  the  young  was 
given  by  Abraham,  with  military  training  (Gen. 
xiv.  14;  cf.  Job  i.  5),  and  was  enjoined  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover.    The  If  osaio 
2.  Hebrew  l^w  required  children  and  adults  to 
andJewlsh come   together   before   the   Lord    at 
Beli^ous  certain  seasons  to  hear  the  law,  and  to 
Bduoation.  have  it  explained,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  family  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13;   Josh.  viii.  34,  35).    Joshua  gathered 
the  people  at  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  the  law  of 
Crod  was  impressively  proclaimed  anew.   The  proph- 
ets, from  Samuel  to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  promoted 
religious  instruction,  teaching  the  people  God's  wiU, 
besides  maintaining  the  so-called  "  schoob  "  of  the 
prophets.    Jehoshaphat  appointed  a  royal  educa- 
tional commission  to  reestablish  systematic  relig- 
ious instruction  throughout  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  Josiah  (II  Chron. 
xvii.  7-9,  xxxiv.  30-33).     In  like  manner  Ezra 
gathered  the  people  with  the  children  into  a  nar 
tional  Bible  assembly  or  school,  wherein  the  priests 
taught  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
God,  similar  to  modem  methods  of  school  instruo* 
tion.    In  New-Testament  times,  schools  for  reUg- 
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iouB  instruction  were  held  in  connection  with  Jewish 
synagogues  in  every  city  and  important  village  of 
Palestine.  These  schools  were  part  of  an  extended 
system  of  religious  instruction.  Lightfoot  finds 
four  kinds  of  schools  and  teaching  among  the  Jews: 
(1)  the  elementary  school;  (2)  t^  teaching  of  the 
synagogue;  (3)  the  higher  schoob,  as  those  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai;  and  (4)  the  Sanhedrin,  which  was  a 
great  school,  as  well  as  the  great  judicatory  of  the 
nation.  Some  have  questioned  tiie  prevalence  of 
elementaiy  schoob  in  the  time  of  Christ's  child- 
hood; but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  synagogue 
schoob  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  had  then  become 
common.  They  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and, 
bter,  little  parchment  rolb  prepared  for  children. 
The  Mbhna  says,  "  At  five  years  of  age  let  children 
begin  the  Scripture,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at  thir- 
teen, let  them  be  subjects  of  the  bw."  In  thb 
period  a  synagogue  presupposed  a  school,  as  now  a 
church  implies  a  Sunday-school.  Hence  the  Church 
and  Sunday-school,  not  the  Church  and  district- 
school,  pandlel  the  Jewish  system.  The  methods 
in  these  schoob  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  mod- 
em Sunday-school.  Questions  were  freely  asked 
and  answered,  and  opinions  stated  and  discussed. 
Such  a  Jewish  Bible  school,  no  doubt,  Jesus  entered 
in  the  temple  when  twelve  years  old.  Paul  was 
"  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  the  customary  posture  of  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  a  school.  The  apostolic  age  was  remark- 
able for  the  activity  of  these  schoob.  Every  town 
having  ten  men,  giving  themselves  to  divine  things, 
was  to  have  a  synagogue;  and  every  place  having 
twenty-five  boys,  or,  according  to  Maimonides,  125 
families,  was  compelled  to  appoint  a  teacher,  and 
for  forty  or  fifty  boys,  two  teachers.  In  the  apos- 
tolic period  teachers  were  a  recognized  body  of 
workers  quite  distinct  from  pastors,  prophets,  and 
evangelists  (I  Cor.  xii.  28,  29;  Eph.  iv.  11;  Heb. 
V.  12).  The  special  work  of  teachers  in  the  apos- 
tolic church  was  to  instruct  the  yoimg  and  the  in- 
experienced in  religion  and  in  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Christian  schoob  were  founded  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  schoob.    These  schoob  or 

catechetical  classes  were  to  aid  in  pre- 
jj:  T*f?^  paring  new  converts  for  full  church 
Bchools.    nienibership,  and  also  were  an  mipor- 

tant  means  of  instructing  the  young 
and  the  worldly  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  the  fourth 
centtuy  a.d.,  Gregory  the  Illimiinator  (see  Armenia, 
III.,  §  2)  founded  Bible  schoob  for  the  children 
throughout  Armenia.  The  sixth  general  council  at 
Constantinople  (680  a.d.)  required  the  presbyters 
to  hold  schoob  in  country  towns  and  villages,  to 
teach  all  children  sent  to  them  without  pay  or  re- 
ward, except  as  parents  made  them  a  voluntary 
present.  Schoob  were  effective  and  aggressive  mis- 
sionary agencies  of  the  early  churches,  and  are  aptly 
termed  the  Sunday-schoob  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  were  graded,  the  pupib  being  divided 
into  two,  three,  and  four  classes,  according  to  their 
proficiency.  They  committed  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  were  taught  the  doctrines  concerning  God 
creation,  providence,  sacred  history,  the  fall,  the 


incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Their  books  were  portions  of  the 
Bible,  sometimes  in  verse,  Old-Testament  history 
and  antiquities,  sacred  poems,  and  dialogues.  When 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  overcame  the  apostolic  and 
Gospel  teaching,  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  largely 
displaced  by  ritual  ceremonies  and  priestly  confes- 
sionab.  A  few  faithful  continued  to  teach  the  Bible, 
as  the  Waidenses  and  the  Lollards. 

Classes  and  schoob  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  were  among  the  agencies  recognized 
as  indispensable  by  the  Protestant  Re- 
*'i?th*^  formers.    "  Christian  schoob  must  be 
Befbmuu   established  and  maintained,"  declared 
^I^Q  2ra.    Luther,  *^  for  Crod  maintains  the  church 
through  the  schoob."     He  prepared 
Biblical  catechisms  and  lessons  for  such  schoob  in 
1529.    Calvin  in  1536  issued  similar  catechisms  in 
fifty-eight  sections,  for  teaching  the  young  in  Ge- 
neva.   Alarmed  by  the  spread  of  the  Reformation, 
which    he    strenuously  opposed,   Carlo  Borromeo 
(q.v.),  archbishop  of  Milan,  gathered  boys  and  girb 
for  religious  instruction.    He  separated  them  into 
two  divisions,  and  grouped  them  into  laige  classes, 
with  a  priest  aided  by  a  byman  for  the  boys,  and  a 
matron  for  the  girb,  that  they  might  be  taught  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    Similar  schoob  were  established  through- 
out hb    diocese    by  the  cooperation  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  the  Jesuits,  the  instruction  aiming  to 
hold  the  people  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  to 
prevent  them  from  accepting  the  Reformer's  doc- 
trines and  instructions  from  the  Bible.  The  religious 
instruction  in  Borromeo's  schoob  was  concentrated 
chiefly  upon  the  Church's  decrees  and  confessions, 
while  that  of  the  Reformers  was  upon  Christ  and  the 
Bible.   The  way  was  further  prepared  for  the  modem 
Sunday-school  movement  by  the  labors  of  Zwingli, 
Beza,  Melanchthon,  Spener,  Francke,  and  Zinzen- 
dorf  (qq.v.)  on  the  continent;  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  John  Knox,  Baxter  (qq.v.),  and   the  English 
and  Scottish  Reformers,  who  recognized  the  school 
as  a  part  of  the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  the 
Church.    Luther  would  **  that  nobody  be  chosen  as 
a  minister  if  he  were  not  before  thb  a  school-master.'^ 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  declared  as  a  require- 
ment of  the  fourth  commandment  *'  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  and  the  schoob  be  maintained." 
The  first  Scottish  general  assembly  directed  that 
the  second  of  the  two  public  services  on  every  Lord's 
Day  be  given  to  worship,  and  the  catechizing  of  the 
young  and  ignorant.    The  Church  of  England  as 
early  as  1603  required  "  every  person,   vicar,  or 
curate,  upon  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  to  instruct  the  young  and  ignorant 
in  the  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of  belief,  and 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer."    In  America  early  Protes- 
tant settlers  regarded  it  as  a  duty  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  to  maintain  schoob  wherein  religion  and 
the  Bible  were  taught.    Some  form  of  catechetical 
and  religious  instruction,  therefore,  widely  prevailed 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America  for  more  than  a 
century  before  the  origin  of  the  modem  popular 
movement.    The  religious  influence  of  the  schools, 
it  b  tme,  declined  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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sflitories,  but  it  was  partly  because  the  school 
^ihod  was  misused  or  n^lected,  and  greater  em- 
Isaas  was  laid  upon  proclaiming  and  preaching 
3jin  upon  interlocutory  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
;^%ion  and  morals  suffered  a  sad  decline  in  conse- 
«3enoe.  Great  and  godly  men  saw  and  lamented 
tBor  mistakes  in  this  respect.  Thus  Bishop  Joseph 
IjJI  (q.v.)y  Henry  More  (d.  1687),  and  George 
Robert  (q.v.)  placed  catechizing  in  the  forefront 
effectively  planting  the  Gospel  in  the  minds  of 
John  Owen  (d.  1683)  declared  that  "  more 
cxkowledge  is  ordinarily  diffused  among  the  young 
axid  ignorant  by  one  hour's  catechetical  exercise, 
cJain  by  many  hours'  continual  discourse." 

Tliese  facts  account  for  the  fact  that  many  places 
elaimed  to  have  had  Sunday-schools  previous  to 
tJbox  in  Gloucester,  England.     Among  the  many 
worthy  instances  only  a  few  can  be 
li^tk^  noticed.     It  is  claimed  that  Sunday- 
'^J?*^  schools  were  begun  in  Scotland  by  John 
ggj^^       Knox  about  1560;  in  Bath,  England, 
iqj^oq^     1660,  by  Joseph  Alleine;  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1674;  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1676; 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1680;  in  Newton,  N.  Y.,  1683; 
by  Bishop  Frampton,  England,  1693;   in  Glasgow, 
ScotUud,  1707;    by  ihe  Schwenckf elders,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1734;    in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  by  Joseph 
Bellamy,  1740;  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Ludwig  H&cker, 
1740— a  school  giving  gratuitous  instruction,  hold- 
ing children's  meetings  and  blessed  by  many  con- 
Tcnio&g,  maintained  for  thirty  years  among  Ger- 
man Seventh  Day  Baptists,  and  broken  up  by  the 
^  of  independence;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Mrs. 
Gieemng,  1744;    in  Norham,   Scotland,  by  Rev. 
W.Moirison,  1757;  in  Brechin,  Scotland,  by  Rev. 
David  Blair,  1760;  in  Catterick,  England,  by  Rev. 
T.Iindsey,  1763;  by  Rev.  E.  Wheelock,  Columbia, 
^,  17^;   by  Miss  Harrison,  Bedale,  England, 
1765;  by  Oberlin,   at  Walbach,    1767;    by  Miss 
Hannah  Ball,  High  Wycombe,  Elngland,  1769;  by 
V.Galt,  Doagh,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  1770;  by 
Ber.  J.  W.  Moffatt,  Nailsworth,  England,  1772;  by 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Bright,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1774; 
l^Kindennan,  in  Bohemia,  1773;   by  A.  Cromp- 
ton,  Little  Levers,  near  Bolton,  England,  1775;  by 
David  Simpson,  Macclesfield,  Engird,  1778;   and 
bf  many  others  in  the  decade,  1770  to  1780.    These 
*^  in  aonoe  cases,  catechetical  schools  and  classes, 
PJiag  rdigious  instruction,  yet  not  wholly  parallel 
vith  the  methods  of  the  modem  Simday-school  as 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

^  Xodam  Sunday-schools:  The  pioneer  schools 
optioned  above,  were  isolated,  often  with  cate- 
chiaos  as  the  chidT  text-books.   They  did  not  arouse 
JK^Polar  interest,  nor  did  they  come  into  affiliation 
ooe  with  another,  tending  toward  organized  move- 
I  -.        ment  or  toward  a  S3r8tem  of  religious 
2g^^^    instruction,  with  the  Holy  Scriptiues 
8eli0Ql^   as  the  chief  text-book.    Of  this  great 
movement  Robert  Raikes,  Jr.  (q.v.),  is 
justJy  called  the  founder.    He  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cfloucester  Joumalt  Gloucester,  Eng- 
^ad,  and  a  strange  mixture  of  the  "  dandy  "  and 
4  the  reformer.    Before  he  was  of  age,  he  began 
rutting  the  two  prisons  of  Gloucester,  to  relieve  the 
orran  of  prison  life,  and  to  reform  the  prisoners. 


His  sympathies  were  widened,  his  charity  deepened; 
his  failures  in  prison  reform  set  him  thinking,  until 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  "  vice  is  prevent- 
able."   Twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  began  a  ^*  new  experiment," 
as  he  called  it,  of  ''  botanizing  in  human  nature." 
Going  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  many 
youths  were  employed  in  the  factories,  his  heart  was 
touched  by  the  groups  of  ragged,  wretched,  cursing 
children.    He  knew  their  parents,  homes,  and  hab- 
its;  none  ever  entered  the  house  of  God.    It  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  such  parents.    He  had  tried  to 
reform  adults  and  had  failed.     George  Whitefield 
had  tried  to  reach  the  masses  in  Gloucester,  but 
with  meager  results.    Raikes  was  moved,  therefore, 
to  apply  his  maxim  that  ^*  vice  is  preventable." 
"  Begin  with  the  child,  for  idleness  is  the  parent  of 
vice,"  and  ^*  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  idleness  "; 
therefore,  "  b^in  by  instructing  the  child."    These 
seem  like  trite  statements  now,  but  they  were  the 
result  of  long,  deep  thought  by  Raikes.    Here  was 
his  mission.    And  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  head- 
master of  the  Cathedral  School,  whom  he  met  in 
his  walk,  was  the  man  to  help  him.    He  started  his 
first  Sunday-school  in  Sooty  Alley  in  1780,  paying 
Mrs.  Meredith  for  teaching  tiie  wretched  little  street 
children,  whom  he  persuaded  to  come  to  her  kitchen 
for  instruction.     Mrs.   Meredith  found  the  boys 
"  terrible  bad,"  and  soon  the  pupils  were  transferred 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Critchley's  in  Southgate  Street,  whose 
house  extended  to  Grey  Friars,  facing  the   south 
porch  of  the  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  Church.    Raikes 
lived  nearly  opposite  the  church.    Bad  as  the  boys 
were,  the  "  girls  were  worse."    The  children  were 
required  to  come  with  clean  hands  and  faces,  hair 
combed,  and  with  such  clothing  as  they  had,  though 
shoes  and  clothes  were  sometimes  provided.    The 
boys  were  "  strapped  "  or  "  caned  "  by  Raikes  him-* 
self,  for  misbehavior;    the  girls  were  subdued  by 
other  means.   The  children  were  to  remain  in  school 
from  ten  to  twelve,  then  go  home;  to  return  at  one, 
and,  after  a  lesson,  to  be  conducted  to  church;  after 
church  service  to  repeat  portions  of  the  catechism; 
then  to  go  quietly  home  about  five,  without  play- 
ing in  the  streets.    Attentive  scholars  received  re- 
wards of  Bibles,  Testaments,  books,  combs,  shoes, 
and  clothing.     The  head  teachers  were  paid  a  shil- 
ling a  day.     Raikes  engaged  four  women  in  his 
schools,  and  prociu^  other  employment  for  them 
as  rewards  of  diligence,  which  "  may  make  it  worth 
sixpence  more."    The  Rev.  Thomas  Stock  **  went 
around  to  the  schoob  Sunday  afternoon,"  says 
Raikes,  "  to  examine  the  progress  made,  and  to  en- 
force order  and  decorum  among  such  a  set  of  little 
heathen."    The  boys  were  in  classes  of  five,  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  acting  as  *'  monitors,"  or  teachers, 
teaching  the  younger  pupils  their  letters.    The  girls 
in  a  separate  room,  with  white  tippets  on  their 
shoulders  and  white  caps  on  their  heads,  were  in 
classes  also,  with  **  monitors  "  or  sub-teachers  over 
them.     This  was  nearly  ten  years  before  Dr.  Bell 
or  Joseph  Lancaster  introduced  the  **  monitorial 
systems  "  into  the  week-day  schoob  of  England, 
and  his  biographer,   Harris,   affirms  that  Raikes 
maintained  these  monitors  without  change  and  lib 
schoob  have  continued  unto  thb  day. 
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For  about  three  years,  Raikes  looked  upon  his 

schools  as  an  experiment.     When  William  Fox, 

William  Wilberforce  (q.v.),  and  the  Wesleys — John 

fi  p  rmiAT  *^^  Charles  (qq.v.)i — and  Jonas  Han- 

Interei^  ^*^^»  canie  as  the  guests  of  Raikes  and 

Aroused*  ^  neighbors,  he  explained  his  plan, 
asked  their  counsel,  and  took  them  to 
the  school  to  hear  the  children  repeat  prayers,  the 
catechism,  answer  Bible  questions,  and  sing  Watts' 
hjrmns.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were  astonished, 
"  caught  the  fire,"  and  extended  the  movement. 
Ck)ntrary  to  a  popular  notion,  it  is  now  affirmed  that 
Raikes  used  "  voluntary  teachers,"  or  monitors  over 
small  classes.  **  The  system,"  says  Harris,  the  la- 
test biographer  of  Raikes,  *^  was  founded  on,  and 
supported  by,  volimtary  ^ort;  paid  masters  and 
mistresses  were  at  first  necessary,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared;  the  monitors  over  classes  were  impaid 
and  voluntary  from  the  beginning  of  his  schoob." 
The  paid  "  master  "  and  '*  mistress  "  of  Raikes' 
schools  were  the  superintendents;  the  class  teachers 
were  unpaid  and  voluntary,  selected  and  directed 
by  the  paid  master  or  mistress.  When  satisfied  that 
his  scheme  had  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
Raikes  published  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  the  Gloucester 
Journal  of  Nov.  3,  1783,  which  was  copied  into  the 
London  papers.  The  GentlemarCs  Magazine  also 
published  a  letter  of  Raikes'  of  Nov.  25,  1783,  in 
full,  and  a  little  later,  another  description  by  Raikes 
was  given  in  the  Arminian  Magazine  edited  by 
John  Wesley.  These  and  many  other  published 
accounts  extended  knowledge  concerning  the  new 
movement,  while  many  pulpits  repeated  the  story 
and  praised  the  institution.  By  these  means  the 
knowledge  and  character  of  these  Sunday-schools 
were  rapidly  diffused  throughout  the  Christian 
world. 

The  schools  of  Raikes,  and  of  the  earlier  promoters 
of  the  new  movement,  chiefly  aimed  to  reach  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  neglected  the 

g        .         church.    The  scheme  commended  itself 

*  X^y'^'  ^  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  minds; 

Bervioes  of  l^a^^^  ^^^  influential  persons  became 

Workers,  its  warm  advocates.  It  met  with  criti- 
cism and  opposition  from  some  profes- 
sors of  religion  and  churchmen,  who  questioned  its 
wisdom  and  its  usefulness.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  moved  to  call  together  bishops  and 
clergy  to  see  what  should  be  done  to  ctop  it.  William 
Pitt  seriously  considered  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
Parliament  for  the  "  suppression  of  Sunday-schools." 
In  Scotland,  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  by  laymen 
was  pronounced  an  innovation  and  a  breach  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  Sunday-schools  on  the  new 
plan,  however,  continued  to  multiply  in  face  of  op- 
position, extending  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  slowly  in  Scotland, 
upon  the  continent,  and  in  America.  Experience 
soon  proved  that  even  paid  ^*  masters,"  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paid  teachers,  made  the  system  expensive, 
tending  to  limit  its  usefulness.  If  class-teachers  and 
monitors  could  give  their  time,  why  might  not  per- 
sons competent  for  masters,  and  for  all  the  instruc- 
tion, be  found  to  act  without  pay?  Next,  therefore, 
to  foimding  the  system,  the  most  important  step 
was  to  replace  paid  supervising  '*  masters "  and 


"  mistreeses  "  and  the  few  paid  instructors  by  vol- 
untary and  unpaid  superintendents  and  teachers. 
Raikes  used  unpaid  class-teachers  from  the  first, 
but  paid  superintendents.  Sir  Charles  Reed  credits 
Oldham,  England,  with  having  been  the  first  Sun- 
day-school to  displace  paid  by  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. John  Wesley  notes  Sunday-schools  at  Bolton, 
England,  in  1787  **  having  eighty  masters  (teachers) 
who  receive  no  pay  but  what  they  received  from  the 
great  Master."  The  famous  Stoclq)ort  Sunday-school 
in  1794  paid  only  six  of  its  thirty  teachers.  A  Sun- 
day-school in  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  in  1794,  having 
children  from  a  cotton  factory,  gave  them  gratui- 
tous instruction,  and  Samuel  Slater,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  had  a  similar  school,  with  unpaid  teachers,  for 
factory  operatives.  William  Brodie  Gumey  intro- 
duced gratuitous  instruction  into  several  Sunday- 
schoob  in  London,  England,  about  1796;  and  similar 
schoob  were  promoted  by  Rowland  Hill  about  the 
same  time.  Wholly  gratuitous  instruction  speedily 
became  a  popular  feature  of  the  institution,  and  dis- 
placed the  earlier  plan  of  paid  supervision  and  partly 
paid  instruction.  The  adoption  of  the  Sunday- 
school  as  a  mode  of  religious  instruction  for  children 
of  the  Church  came  more  slowly  into  favor.  But 
it  had  a  remarkable  growth,  under  the  improved 
featiu«  of  wholly  volimtary  instruction  and  man- 
agement, which  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  poor 
communities  and  parishes  in  city  and  coimtry. 

The  growth  of  modem  Simday-schoob  was  phe- 
nomenal. While  published  reports  of  the  men]i)er- 
ship  vary  widely,  showing  imperfect  eniuneration 
and  defective  census  with  gaps  filled  by  mere  esti- 
mates, yet  the  following  figiues  give  some  idea  of 
the  average  progress,  at  different  peri- 
*'_^^*J^"  ods  diuing  the  past  century.  Raikes, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Gentlemen's  Magor 
tine  in  1787,  estimated  the  nimiber  of 
children  in  Sunday-schoob  at  250,000. 
Thb  was  evidently  an  over-estimate,  for  the  same 
magazine  in  1800  gave  the  number  as  only  156,400. 
A  parliamentary  census  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1818  reported  5,463  Sunday-schoob,  with  477,225 
scholars,  and  19,230  day-schoob  having  674,833 
scholars.  A  similar  census  in  1833  reported  a  mem- 
bership of  1,548,890.  An  educational  census  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1851  reported  2,407,642  Sun- 
day scholars,  which  was  260,000  more  than  were 
reported  by  the  same  census  for  all  the  public  and 
private  [secular]  schoob  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
At  the  same  period  it  was  said  that  there  were  292,* 
549  Sunday  scholars  in  Scotland,  and  a  total  in 
Great  Britain  (including  Ireland  and  some  islands) 
of  2,987,980  in  27,048  Sunday-schoob,  having  325,- 
450  teachers.  At  the  Raikes  centenary  in  1880, 
reports  and  estimates  placed  the  number  of  Sunday 
scholars  then  in  Great  Britain  at  6,060,677,  with 
674,704  teachers.  At  the  world's  Sunday-school 
convention  in  1889  it  was  reported  that  Great  Brit- 
ain (including  Ireland)  had  44,944  Sunday-schoob 
with  704,286  teachers  and  6,695,399  scholars.  In 
1907,  at  the  Rome  convention.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  reported  44,399  Sunday-schools,  684,342 
teachers,  and  7,450,374  scholars.  J.  Henry  Harris 
computes  that  the  Sunday-schoob  in  Great  Britain 
involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  £700,000, 
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and  including  incidentals,  such  as  excursions,  so- 
cials, and  other  items,  the  amount  equals  £1,200,000 
per  annum  for  the  schools  in  Great  Britain  alone. 

The  growth  in  America  was  even  more  phenom- 
enal than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1825,  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  reported  in  its  connection 
1,150  Sunday-schools  with  11,295 
teachers  and  82,697  scholars,  and  com- 
puted from  reliable  data  that  there 
were  in  other  Sunday-schools  in  this  country  and 
British  America  and  the  West  Indies  upward  of 
61,000  Sunday  scholars,  making  a  total  for  North 
America  of  143,697  scholars.  The  reported  conver- 
sions in  the  schools  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  were]  as  remarkable  as  the  growth  of  the 
schools.  In  1828,  the  number  of  teachers  in  these 
schoob  reported  as  professing  Christ  was  equal  to 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  entire  niunber  of  teachers. 
In  1829,  the  number  of  schools  connected  with  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  increased  to  5,901, 
with  52,663  teachers  and  349,202  scholars.  This 
rapid  growth  was  further  increased  by  the  effort, 
national  in  scope,  in  1830  to  plant  a  Sunday-school 
in  every  needy  conununity  throughout  the  newly 
settled  valley  of  the  Biississippi.  About  eighty 
Sunday-school  missionaries  were  employed  to  visit 
the  8,000  to  10,000  destitute  settlements  estimated 
to  be  in  the  valley;  2,867  new  Sunday-schools  were 
oiganixed  and  1,121  revived  within  about  eighteen 
months,  and  not  less  than  20,000  adults  and  30,000 
scholars  in  the  Union's  schools  professed  conver- 
sion, as  many  as  "  17,000  in  a  single  year,  it  was  be- 
lieved." And  in  1831,  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  system  by  Raikes,  the  American 
Simday-school  Union  reported  that  the  number  in 
the  United  States  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Sun- 
day-school may  be  safely  estimated  at  upward  of 
600,000.  In  1851  the  membership  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  computed  at  3,250,000. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  extension  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union,  which  for  over  eighty 
years  formed  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  new 
Sunday-schools  per  day,  the  larger  denominations 
separately  began  a  vigorous  Sunday-school  exten- 
sion and  improvement  in  their  respective  churches. 
At  the  first  international  Sunday-school  conven- 
tion in  1875  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  re- 
ported to  have  69,272  Sunday-schools  with  788,805 
teachers  and  6,062,064  scholars.  The  latest  statis- 
tics (1910-11)  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
give  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  held  by  Prot- 
estant churches  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  at  193,495,  with  1,749,894  teachers  and 
15,380,694  scholars. 

Schools  enrolled  in  English-speaking  lands  are 
now  computed  at  about  263,000,  with  about  2,500,- 
000  teachers  and  about  24,000,000  scholars,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  not  speaking  English  is  to 
be  credited  with  about  65,000  schools,  upward  of 
300,000  teachers,  and  about  4,000,000  scholars. 
These  facts  indicate  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  English-speaking  lands.  It  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  accoimt  that  in  connection  with  this  in- 
stitution not  less  than  15,000,000  young  people 
and  adults  also  receive  instruction.  In  connection 
with  the  movement  is  often  foimd  a  "  children's 


day,"  on  which  the  services  are  wholly  for  the  chil- 
dren and  in  large  part  consist  of  exercises  in  which 
they  have  the  principal  parts.  The  system  has  not 
made  such  great  gains  in  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
^'  ^  have  not  placed  emphasis  upon  instruo- 
2f^^*^»  tion  directly  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
j|  ^*  catechisms,  creeds,  and  confessions  pe- 
Norway.  ^'^^^^  ^  them.  The  large  bodies  of 
Protestants  on  the  continent  believe  in 
religious  instruction  in  their  day-schools,  which  some 
there  deem  equal,  if  not  superior  in  efficiency,  to 
the  method  pursued  in  the  modem  Sunday-school. 
Thus,  in  Denmark,  all  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  compelled  to  attend  day-school, 
and  religious  instruction  is  obligatory.  Dissenters 
(numbering  less  than  one  in  100  of  the  population) 
can  have  their  children  excused  from  religious  in- 
struction in  the  State  schools  by  showing  that  they 
are  satisfactorily  taught  elsewhere.  In  1907  it  was 
computed  that  of  "  children's  services  "  and  Sun- 
day-schools together,  there  were  in  Denmark  about 
1,000,  having  an  attendance  of  about  80,000,  the 
niunbers  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  Germany,  day-school  attendance 
is  compulsory  and  religious  instruction  required  by 
the  State.  The  kind  of  religious  instruction  thus 
given  varies  with  the  different  views  of  the  parish 
clergyman  and  the  village  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
school.  The  modem  Sunday-school  is  there  widely 
looked  upon  as  designed  for  the  lower  classes.  Chil- 
dren of  the  better  class  rarely  attend.  Yet  Sunday- 
schools  on  the  ''  class  "  or  **  American  "  system 
were  begun  in  Prussia  about  1834,  received  a  new 
stimulus  from  the  American  Albert  Woodruff  about 
1862,  are  extending  among  the  free  or  dissenting 
churches,  through  the  work  of  the  centennial  mis- 
sion of  the  London  Union,  and  are  winning  their 
way  slowly  into  State  churches.  Many  Evangelical 
Lutherans,  however,  say:  ''  Luther  taught  us  how 
to  teach  the  Bible  in  our  schools;  why  do  we  need 
Sunday-schools?  "  The  State  views  every  one  as  a 
Christian  who  is  not  a  Jew,  Moslem,  or  pagan.  Some 
see  two  kinds  of  Sunday-schools  in  Germany;  those 
in  State  churches  and  those  in  dissenting  churches. 
Some  of  the  former  adopt  the  class  system,  others 
do  not.  The  free  churches  generaUy  welcome  the 
modem  class  system  in  Sunday-school.  The  reports 
for  1910  give  about  9,000  Sunday-schools  of  all 
kinds  in  Germany  with  about  one  million  scholars. 
The  modem  Sunday-school  system  was  introduced 
into  Norway,  with  the  free-church  movement,  about 
1850,  and  is  extending  into  the  State  churches, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  Sunday-schools  in  1898 
belonging  to  them,  and  they  use  lessons  of  their 
own.  Including  the  *^  children's  services  "  and  Sun- 
day-schools in  the  State  churches  there  were  in  1910 
upward  of  1,000  schools  in  Norway.  Many  of  the 
free-church  schools  are  coordinated  in  a  union  and 
use  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons. 

Sweden  introduced  Sunday-schools  also  into  the 
free  churches  about  1851,  and  the  system  is  gaining 
strength  in  the  State  churches  (see  statistical  table). 
The  first  Simday-school  in  Sweden  was  organized 
about  1833  in  Stockholm  by  the  daughter  of  an 
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Kngliah  consul;  it  was  followed  by  a  few  others,  but 

continued  only  a  short  time.    In  1851  P.  Palmquist 

.of  the  same  city  saw  the  exhibit  of 

T^In Other  gunday-echool  work  in  the  great  ezhi- 

OoontriM.  ^^^^^  ^^  London,  and  began  a  Sunday- 
'  school  for  the  poor  children  on  his  re- 
turn, which  became  the  germ  of  the  sjrstem  of 
the  free  (Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Ck)ngregational) 
churches  of  Sweden.  In  1853  Lady  Ehienbuig  be- 
gan a  similar  school,  which  introduced  the  system 
into  the  State  church.  For  twenty  years  the  new 
system  had  a  slow  growth.  In  the  first  five  years  of 
this  century,  greater  activity  in  extension  and  im- 
provement of  Sunday-schoob  has  been  secured 
through  special  missionaries,  though  in  1909  there 
were  districts  and  provinces  where  Sunday-schools 
are  unknown.  Holland  has  a  strong  Sunday-school 
society,  chiefly  supported  by  the  free  and  Evangelical 
churches,  that  for  several  years  has  promoted  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  Simday-schools,  re- 
sulting in  about  200,000  children  in  2,000  schools. 
In  Switzerland  Sunday-schools  are  popular  in  all 
the  German  Evangelical  cantons.  The  system  has 
been  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  ike  people, 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  latest  improved  meth- 
ods are  studied  in  the  land  of  Zwingli  and  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  In  the  French  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  modem  Sunday-school  method 
has  been  in  use  for  over  fifty  years.  **  Childrens' 
services  "  have  been  held,  the  children  being  grouped 
in  classes,  each  class  in  charge  of  a  teacher  for  **  cat- 
echetical exercises,"  followed  by  the  general  address 
of  "  instruction  "  by  the  minister,  the  course  of 
study  being  Old-Testament  history  and  New-Testa- 
ment doctrines.  In  the  land  of  the  Huguenots, 
Simday-schools  early  foimd  a  footing,  but  not  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  upheaval  in  civil  afifairs,  the 
domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
the  disruption  of  Church  and  State  in  France  in 
this  century  have  prevented  a  wide  extension  of 
Bible-study.  Lately  there  has  been  a  revival  of  in- 
terest, the  Protestant  churches  have  a  wide-open 
door,  the  Gospel  can  be  extended  freely  by  the  best 
Sunday-school  methods,  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  1,200  Sunday-schools  (with 
74,000  members)  never  was  brighter  in  France  than 
since  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Russia, 
under  rigid  laws,  has  hitherto  frowned  on  Bible- 
study  save  by  those  only  who  adhered  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Among  the  few  dissenting  or  free  churches 
of  the  empire,  some  Sunday-schools  were  foimded. 
It  was  reported  in  1910  that  there  were  about  1,000 
schools  having  about  66,000  scholars  in  Russia, 
taught  in  different  languages,  on  the  Dnieper,  Volga, 
and  Don  rivers,  and  along  the  Black  Sea.  The  sys- 
tem of  Bible-study  by  the  Sunday-school  method 
is  not  welcome  in  the  Greek  Church.  Bohemia,  the 
land  of  Huss,  has  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Protestants,  among  whom  Sunday-schools  find 
favor;  the  greater  number  of  Bible  scholars,  how- 
ever, study  at  home;  the  home  department  gener- 
ally outnumbering  those  in  the  schools.  Italy  was 
late  in  receiving  the  Sunday-school.  It  has  a  na- 
tional committee  and  "  Union  "  formed  in  1891, 
which  is  still  doing  effective  work  in  the  extension 
of  Sunday-schools  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 


In  Spain  the  Sunday-school  exists  by  sufferance  as 
do  all  Protestant  bodies,  though  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious toleration  is  gaining  strength  in  the  Spanish 
mind  (see  Spain,  Evanqeucal  Work  m). 

In  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  except  in 
India,  Austria,  and  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
Simday-Bchool  extension  is  dependent  upon  Prot- 
estant missions  maintained  by  the  missionary  so- 
cieties of  Christian  lands.  The  Sunday-schools  are 
comparatively  few,  and  can  not  be  increased  except 
through  mission  agencies.  The  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Sunday-school,  modified  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  non-Christian  lands,  fit  it  for  a  far  wider 
usefulness  in  propagating  the  Gospel  than  almost 
any  othv  means  within  reach  of  the  Church. 

n.  Sunday-scliool  SocietiM.  1.  In  Great  Britain : 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  **  teaching  the  Bible 
to  the  world  **  attracted  the  attention  of  Christian 
philanthropists,  and  after  several  public  conferences 
in  London,  William  Fox,  Jonas  Hanway,  Henry 
Thornton,  and  Thomas  Raikes  (brother  of  Robert 
Raikes)  with  three  others  formed  The  Society  for 
the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday-schools 
in  England,  Sept.  7,  1785.  As  its  work  extended 
beyond  England,  the  title  was  changed  some  years 
later  to  include  the  British  dominions.  Owing  to 
the  long  title,  it  was  popularly  known  as  "  The 
Sunday-school  Society."  It  leased  rooms,  employed 
teachers,  and  provided  Bibles  and  books  gratui- 
tously. In  27  years  it  founded  and  aided  3,730 
Sunday-schools,  having  303,981  scholars,  donating 
8,001  Bibles,  70,537  Testaments,  329,695  spelling- 
books  and  primers,  and  expending  £4,383  15s  4d. 
After  1811  its  work  was  limited  to  grants  of  class- 
books  and  Scriptures.  This  society  dissolved  in 
1864. 

As  the  advantages  of  volimtary  teachers  and 
wholly  gratuitous  instruction  became  apparent, 
schools  discontinued  paid  teachers  altogether.  Row- 
land Hill,  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
\  ^^^^^  London,  Enigland,  formed  a  Sunday- 
Sunday-  gchool  on  this  purely  voluntary  plain. 
XTnlon.  William  Brodie  Gumey,  a  young  Chris- 
tian layman,  fired  with  zeal  for  this 
service  by  meeting  William  Fox,  John  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  and  others,  proposed  a  conference, 
to  consider  the  extension  of  schools  with  voluntary 
teachers  only.  This  was  held  in  Surrey  Chapel, 
July  13,  1803,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
London  Simday-school  Union.  This  society  is  con- 
ducted by  members  of  different  Evangelical  de- 
nominations, through  a  general  committee  of  fifty- 
four  persons,  who  render  service  gratuitously.  For 
more  than  a  century,  it  has  promoted  the  work  in 
Great  Britain  by  publishing  suitable  record  and 
reading-books  and  other  requisites  at  a  low  price, 
and  by  issuing  cards,  periodicals,  and  helps  for 
teachers.  The  Sunday  School  Teachers  Monthly 
Magazine^  founded  by  its  secretary,  W.  F.  Lloyd, 
in  1813,  was  a  pioneer  in  that  line  and  was  con- 
ducted with  rare  ability.  T?ie  Sunday-School  Ckronr 
idct  now  issued  by  the  London  Union  each  week,  is 
the  foremost  periodical  of  its  class  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Union,  by  means  of  auxiliary  unions,  extended 
the  system  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It 
has  provided  a  system  of  teachers'  training-classes 
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or  institutes  in  which  persons  by  study  and  exam- 
ination have  been  fitted  for  teaching.  It  secured  a 
**  loan  fund  "  from  which  loans  were  made  without 
interest  to  churches  and  organisations  erecting 
buildings  and  class-rooms,  and  maintains  a  large 
reference  library  and  reading-room  for  teachers  and 
others,  at  a  subscription  price  of  one  shilling  per 
annum  for  each  person.  Since  1864,  the  union  has 
aided  in  maintaining  special  missionaries  to  extend 
SundayH9chools  on  the  continent,  in  India,  and  else- 
where. At  its  centenary  in  1903,  it  reported  in  its 
connection,  through  its  auxiliaries,  9,5S4  Sunday- 
schools,  213,226  teachers,  and  2,252,497  scholars. 
Affiliated  with  it  is  the  International  Bible  Readers' 
Association,  having  800,000  to  1,000,000  members, 
in  nearly  100  countries,  who  are  pledged  to  read  an 
assigned  portion  of  the  Bible  daily.  Its  chief  sup- 
port is  from  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and 
Presbyterians.  The  other  dissenting  bodies  and  the 
Church  of  England  each  have  separate  Sunday- 
school  societies. 

The  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  Institute 
was  formed  in  1843,  "  to  extend,  improve,  and  de- 
velop the  Sunday-school  system  in  the  Church  of 

England "   and   "  to   secure  efficient 
l^^"*'    teaching  therein."    It  is  directed  by  a 

committee  of  about  50  persons,  25 
clergymen  and  25  laymen.  The  work  is  promoted 
through  branch  or  local  associations  (about  400), 
and  through  publications,  institutes,  teachers,  ex- 
aminations, and  lectures.  Its  benevolent  receipts 
in  its  Jubilee  year  (1893)  were  £2,213,  and  from  sales 
of  publications  £10,869;  in  its  sixtieth  year  (1903) 
the  benevolent  receipts  were  £1,339,  and  from  sales 
£9,032  (about  the  average  yearly  receipts).  In 
1910  the  number  of  scholars  for  England  and 
Wales  in  its  schools  was  3,153,476,  and  of  teachers, 
212,712.  Its  total  annual  receipts  have  slightly 
diminished  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  lessons 
comprise  a  course  of  five  years'  study,  based  on  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  conforming  to  the 
church  calendar.  The  Wesleyan  Simday-school 
Union  was  formed  in  London  in  1875.  In  seven 
years,  it  enrolled  about  6,500  schools,  123,000 
teachers,  830,000  scholars,  with  £700  annual  benevo- 
lent receipts.  It  has  steadily  advanced  in  all 
branches  of  its  operations.  Its  report  for  1907  gave : 
schools,  7,566;  officers  and  teachers,  133,108; 
scholars,  1,000,819.  This  showed  a  decrease  of 
28,858  from  the  previous  year's  report,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  classes  " 
showed  a  gain  of  33,271,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  4,413. 
The  Simday-school  Society  for  Ireland  was  formed 
in  1809.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  it  had  2,700 
schools,  255,000  members,  and  it  is  still  doing  a 
useful  work.  There  are  Sabbath-school  societies  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in  several  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  India  Sunday- 
school  Union  and  the  Australian  Sunday-school 
Union  at  Melbourne  are  doing  an  effective  work, 
having  affiliation  with,  or  encouragement  from,  the 
London  Sunday-school  Union. 

8.  In  America:  Christian  philanthropists 
abounded  in  America,  and  were  early  awake  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Sunday-school.  Bishop  William 
White,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Matthew  Carey,  and 


nine  others  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  19, 
1790,  which  resulted  in  forming  The  First  Day,  or 
Simday-school  Society,  for  the  "  estab- 
ijjjjj^  lishment  of  Sunday-schoob."  It  so- 
LocaL  c^^i^  fimds,  rented  rooms  and  halls 
for  holding  schoob,  had  both  paid 
and  voluntary  teachers  (in  1794),  and  secured  a 
charter  in  1797.  In  1791  it  petitioned  the  state 
legisbtiue  to  establish  "  free  public  schoob."  In 
ten  years  it  expended  in  rents,  salaries,  and  gifts  of 
books  about  $4,000.  When  volimtary  teachers  dis- 
placed all  paid  "  masters  "  in  Simday-schoob,  the 
society  appropriated  its  funds  to  supply  needy 
schools  with  rdigious  literatiue,  issued  on  the  union 
principle,  a  benevolent  work  which  it  stiU  continues, 
having  granted  about  $40,000.  The  "  Firet  Day  " 
is  therefore  the  oldest  existing  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  world.  The  changes  in  the  modem  Sunday- 
school  movement  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, such  as  introducing  the  systems  into  the 
churches,  displacing  all  paid  masters  with  voluntary 
teachers,  and  transferring  the  sessions  of  the  schoob 
from  rented  rooms  and  halb  to  the  churches,  and 
the  like,  checked  the  spread  of  the  new  movement 
for  the  first  decade  of  that  centtuy.  But  organisa- 
tions for  promoting  Sunday-schoob  sprang  up  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  The  Union  Society  for 
the  education  of  poor  female  children  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  chartered  in  1808;  the 
Evangelical  Society  in  1808;  and  half  a  dozen  other 
local  union  societies  a  few  years  bter  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  part  the  result  of  the  zealous  bbors  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women.  The  Rev.  Robert  May,  in 
1811,  also  popularized  a  system  of  reward  tickets, 
primers,  and  the  wider  adoption  of  small  classes, 
under  voluntary  teachers.  In  1815,  Eleazer  Lord 
visited  Philadelphia  and  studied  its  Simday-school 
methods,  then  returned  to  New  York  so  fired  with 
enthusiasm  that  two  societies  were  at  once  formed 
there — the  New  York  Female  Sunday-school  Union 
(Jan.,  1816)  and  the  New  York  (male)  Sunday- 
school  Union  Society  (Feb.,  1816).  Meanwhile  the 
several  local  Sunday-school  unions  in  Philadelphia 
united  in  founding  The  Sunday  and  Adult  School 
Union,  1817,  which  became  the  brgest  in  America, 
within  seven  years  having  over  700  affiliated  schoob 
and  auxiliaries. 

The  New  York  Sunday-school  Union  proposed  a 
national  society  as  early  as  1820,  and  this  was  sec- 
onded by  other  unions  until  1824,  when  the  Phib- 
delphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School 
^'-^^*?"  Union  was  changed  into  a  national  so- 
ciety and  named  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  the  various  unions 
elsewhere  becoming  auxiliary  to  the 
new  national  union.  This  "  Union  "  is  composed  of 
persons  of  different  evangelical  denominations  who 
voluntarily  unite  together,  "  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Sunday-schoob,  and  to  publish  and  circulate 
moral  and  religious  publications."  The  union  b 
not  therefore  anti-denominational,  nor  undenom- 
inational (for  all  its  members  and  workers  are 
actively  connected  with  some  denomination),  nor 
is  it  strictly  interdenominational,  since  it  does  not 
aim  to  blend  or  act  for  organized  denominations, 
nor  do  ecclesiastical  bodies  appoint  its  officer^  and 
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managers;  it  is  a  voluntary  **  union  "  of  individual 
Christians  of  different  churches  for  promoting  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Sunday-school  cause. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  officers  and  thirty-six 
managers,  all  laymen.  It  employs  laymen  and  min- 
isters as  missionaries  to  found  Sunday-schools  in 
new  communities  and  in  those  removed  from 
churchesi  issues  library  books,  dictionaries,  com- 
mentaries, maps,  records,  tickets,  primers,  teachers' 
tracts,  manuals,  lesson  helps,  and  Sunday-school 
records  and  requisites  in  great  variety,  and  also 
nine  periodicals.  In  five  years  after  its  organisar 
Hon,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  issued 
over  six  millions  of  copies  of  Sunday-school  works, 
published  200  bound  volumes  for  libraries  in  Sun- 
day-schools, started  a  Teachers'  Magazine  and  two 
other  periodicals,  was  receiving  and  expending  an- 
nually over  $76,000  in  promotion  of  the  cause,  had 
in  its  connection  6,000  schools  with  60,000  teachers 
and  over  400,000  scholars,  and  one-half  its  schools 
reported  in  1833  that  2,607  teachers  and  6,121 
scholars  had  professed  Christ  in  that  year  alone. 
Among  important  measures  inaugurated  and  popu- 
larized by  this  union  may  be  noted:  the  system  of 
free  lending  or  circulating  libraries  of  religious  books, 
the  first  American  monthly  magazine  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  1824;  the  first  weekly  folio  journal 
for  Sunday-schools,  1831;  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries specially  to  establish  Sunday-schools, 
1821-24  and  continuously  since;  a  world's  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  for  Simday-schools,  1825;  a  sys- 
tem of  selected  imiform  Bible  lessons  for  Sunday- 
schools,  1826;  a  national  scheme  to  plant  a  Sunday- 
school  in  every  needy  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  two  years,  1830;  a  similar  scheme  for  the 
entire  south,  1833;  proposing  and  planning  the 
first  and  second  national  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions, 1832,  1833;  graded  lessons  and  Union  Ques- 
tions, 1829;  a  simultaneous  invitation,  July  4,  1833, 
to  all  **  suitable  subjects  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  attend  some  place  for 
Bible  study,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  July  7";  the 
issue  of  low-priced  illustrated  Simday-school  period- 
icals for  children,  providing  special  records  and 
manuals  for  conducting  and  improving  Sunday- 
schools,  establishing  and  furnishing  supplies  to  aux- 
iliaries (400)  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  were  to 
supply  the  same  to  Simday-schools  connected  with 
them,  below  or  at  actual  cost;  and  finally,  organiz- 
ing state  Sunday-school  unions  from  1825;  and 
later,  teachers'  normal  institutes  and  lectures,  to 
inform  and  train  officers  and  teachers  in  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  also  of  discipline  in, 
and  the  conduct  of,  Sunday-schools. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  (1901- 
1910)  it  founded  24,992  schools,  with  a  membership 
of  963,412,  in  which  were  reported  98,659  professed 

conversions,  and  1,062  churches  of  dif- 

8.  Besults  ferent  denominations  following   from 

l£>oiety'«   *^®  schools  planted,  and  over  305,000 

Work,      copies  of  the  Scriptures  provided  for 

those  without  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Union  employed  in  the  ten  years  2,594  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  superintendents  and  secretaries,  an 
average  of  about  260  a  year.  It  expended  in  benevo- 
lent work  in  the  decade,  12,110,000.    In  eighty-six 


yean  the  union  claims  to  have  formed  in  Ameria 
121,038  Sunday-schools,  with  over  655,000  teaehn 
and  4,770,000  scholars.  It  has  preserved  a  detaied 
record  of  every  school,  its  precise  location,  the  Dane 
and  address  of  each  superintendent,  and  the  mat 
ber  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  each  school,  win  it 
was  formed  and  when  revisited,  for  fifty  yean  puL 
The  union,  from  time  to  time,  enlists  studeoti  i^ 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  work  of  Sundag^ 
school  extension  under  direction  of  a  regular  mil 
sionary.  Thus,  it  claims  to  have  organized  an  af» 
age  of  neariy  four  schools  a  day  for  every  daj  of 
the  last  86  years,  and  to  have  distributed  Wk§ 
and  publications  to  the  value  of  about  115,000,000; 
having  responded  to  335,0(X)  requests  from  Bchooll 
with  over  20,0(X),000  members  for  aid  and  enooir> 
agement  in  the  study  of  God's  Word.  The  unios 
conducts  all  its  operations  on  a  thoroughly  ajBtam- 
atic  plan  (financial,  publication,  including  eduoa- 
tional,  and  missionary  extension),  each  featon 
being  under  direction  of  a  standing  committee.  T1» 
whole  country  is  divided  into  great  districts  with  a 
district  superintendent  to  counsel,  aid,  and  dinok 
the  labors  of  its  force  of  missionaries. 

It  reports  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  1,  1910,  nnr 
schools  organised  and  reorganised,  2,366,  with  03^ 
527  members,  and  also  11,198  visited  for  aid  and 
encouragement,  having  739,495  members.  Itaifr' 
ceipts  for  1910  were  $224,922  (exclusive  of  funded 
bequests  and  gifts),  and  its  expenditures  $218,728. 
It  employed  231  regular  missionaries,  who  reported 
9,275  professed  conversions  for  the  year,  viated 
178,587  homes  for  instruction  and  prayer,  and  <fia- 
tributed  40,087  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
21,663  sermons  and  addresses  to  public  aseenibliea, 
88  new  churches  as  the  outcome  of  these  uniott 
schools,  $6,200  worth  of  religious  books  and  period- 
icals given  to  the  needy,  besides  grants  for  spedil 
objects,  as  homes,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  and  ian* 
ing  devotional  commentaries,  Bible  wall  rolls,  charts 
maps,  and  lesson  helps.  The  union  is  supported  \fj 
voluntary  contributions,  and  has  invested  fundib 
amounting  to  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,OOO,00(^ 
the  income  from  which  is  devoted  to  its  benevoleiik 
work,  including  founding  and  improvement  of  Son- 
day-schools,  and  distribution  of  religious  literaton 
issued  by  the  Society  as  directed  by  the  donors. 

The  leading  denominations  in  America  also  haie 

Sunday-school  unions,  societies,  or  publishing  de* 

partments.       The     Massachusetts    Simday-scfaool 

Union,  formed  in  1825  by  CongregationalistB,  Bap- 

tists,  and  others,  dissolved  in  1832.  11* 

iSL*  -M*'    CJongregationalists    then    started  tbe 

socieues.  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Society 
which,  after  several  changes,  is  now  the  CongRC^ 
tional  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society,  and 
employs  secretaries,  editors,  and  agents  to  promote 
Sunday-schools  in  that  denomination.  The  Metbr 
odist  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union  was  foimed 
in  1827,  merged  with  its  Tract  Society  in  1833,  re 
organized  in  1844,  for  promoting  the  movement  ii 
that  church  and  publieiiing  and  distributing  liten 
ture  through  the  preachers  attached  to  that  denoo 
ination,  holding  training-classes  and  Sunday-scho 
assemblies,  and  the  Chautauqua  (see  Chautaxkii 
Institution)  has  achieved  a  world-wide  leputatio 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  formed  a  Sunday- 
school  Union  in  1827,  and  was  warmly  supported  by 
many.  Others,  while  conceding  that  Sunday-schools 
were  useful  for  non-churchgoers,  and  those  who  were 
poor  and  destitute,  held  that  the  church  should  teach 
its  children  by  its  clergy,  under  their  direction,  in 
families,  and  in  parish  schools.  Yet  Sunday-schools 
have  prospered  under  the  fostering  care  of  diocesan 
authority,  and  through  an  efficient  Sunday-school 
commission.  Courses  of  study  and  text-books  are 
provided  that  are  suited  to  the  worship  and  articles 
of  confession  in  that  church.  The  Presbyterians 
(North  and  South)  have  Sunday-school  boards  and 
the  Baptists  (North  and  South)  have  similar  boards 
and  Sunday-school  departments.  Each  of  these  em- 
ploy colporteurs  or  agents,  and  provide  an  extensive 
literature  for  the  use  of  their  respective  schools. 
The  Reformed  churches  also  maintain  similar  pub- 
lishing-houses, and  secretaries  for  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  their  schools  in  instructing  the  young. 
Besides  these,  there  are  upward  of  twenty-five  pub- 
lishing-houses of  more  or  less  prominence  devoting 
their  chief  attention  and  energy  to  providing  pub- 
lications and  requisites  for  Sunday-schools  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  character,  so  that  if  Sunday- 
schools  in  America  do  not  steadily  improve  and  at- 
tain increasing  efficiency,  they  can  not  plead  lack  of 
machinery  and  material. 

8.  Gk>nventlonsof  Snnday-sohool  Workers:  Con- 
ventions are  used  to  awaken  public  interest,  to  dis- 
cuss methods,  to  gather  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  to  promote  Sunday-schools. 
1.  Oonven-  Local  conferences  and  conventions  for 
^02^  this  purpose  were  held  before  1820. 
The  first  delegated  convention,  general 
or  national  in  its  scope  in  America  and  representing 
societies  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1824,  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 
national  society,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  In  1828  another 
convention  was  held  in  the  same  city,  when  dele- 
gates from  fourteen  states  considered  various  meas- 
ures for  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  **  National," 
or  American  Sunday-school  Union.  Among  other 
measures  commended  were  extension  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  communities  using  the  German  language, 
among  seamen,  the  offer  of  premimns  for  suitable 
publications,  and  plans  for  increased  contributions 
to  sustain  the  cause.  In  1830  conventions  and 
meetings  were  held  in  every  important  city  of 
America,  in  furtherance  of  the  "  Misisissippi  Valley  " 
mission  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union.  In  1832  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
proposed  a  national  convention  for  **  considering 
the  principles  of  the  institution  (Simday-school),  and 
improved  plans  for  organizing,  instructing,  and 
managing  Sunday-schools."  At  the  call  of  thermion 
ninety  delegates  from  thirteen  states  and  one  terri- 
tory and  the  District  of  Columbia  met,  and  decided 
to  call  a  national  convention  of  Sunday-school 
workers  in  New  York,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  local  unions,  associations,  and  by 
schools  not  connected  with  any  union.  This  pre- 
liminary meeting  also  appointed  committees,  and 
authorized  the  sending  out  of  a  series  of  seventy- 
eig^t  "  intenroQ^atories "  grouped  under  thirteen 


heads,  embracing  organization,  mode  of  instruction, 
system  of  lessons,  libraries,  infant  schools,  adult 
Bible  classes,  visiting,  and  all  measures  tending  to 
improve  the  institution.  Delegates  from  foiuteen 
states  and  territories  met,  discussed  the  questions 
for  two  days,  referred  the  answers  to  the  interroga- 
tories to  a  committee  to  collate  and  report  later,  and 
proposed  a  second  convention  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833.  The  second  convention  approved 
of  the  effort  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  personally  to  invite  every  person  on 
July  4,  1833,  to  attend  some  Sunday-school  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  July  7;  urged  that  religious  in- 
struction be  given  to  inmates  of  jails,  prisons,  and 
alms-houses,  favored  private  Sunday-schools  in 
homes  with  irreligious  parents,  recommended  that 
sermons  be  preached  for  teachers  and  members  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  training  of  the  yoimg  in 
mission-work.  The  special  report  on  modes  of  in- 
struction, prepared  by  James  W.  Weir  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  was 
based  upon  the  information  given  in  response  to  the 
seventy-eight  interrogatories.  The  replies  made  a 
quarto  volume  of  about  1,200  pages.  A  third  na- 
tional Sunday-school  convention  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1859.  A  general  convention  was  held  in 
London,  England,  in  1862,  attended  by  about  450 
delegated  workers  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
continent,  America,  and  Australia,  and  considered 
the  history,  objects,  and  methods,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  Simday-schools 
at  home  and  abroad. 

A  fourth  national  convention  in  America  was 
held,  1869,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  attended  by  526  en- 
rolled members  from  28  states  and  1  territory,  be- 

2  laeo-  8^^®^  some  from  Canada  and  abroad. 
1010.  "^^^  purpose  of  this  convention  was 
twofold,  inspiration  and  instruction. 
The  fifth  convention  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  1872,  attended  by  338  delegates,  from  22  states, 
1  territory,  and  Canada.  Meanwhile  a  conference 
of  publishers  had  arranged  a  series  of  **  uniform 
lessons  "  as  a  ''  trial  scheme  "  as  hereafter  noticed. 
This  plan  was  adopted  at  the  convention  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  and 
first  **  international "  convention  at  Baltimore  in 
1875,  and  the  lesson  committee  through  Dr.  Warren 
Randolph  made  its  first  report.  Since  1875,  the  in- 
ternational conventions  have  been  held  triennially. 
The  second  was  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1878,  with  over  400 
delegates,  and  promoted  kindly  feeling  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  states;  the  third  in 
Toronto,  1881 ;  the  fourth  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1884, 
when  a  third  lesson  committee  was  appointed  and 
four  persons  added  to  it  from  Great  Britain,  and 
one  from  France.  The  fifth  met  in  Chicago,  111., 
1887;  the  sixth  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1890,  where  a 
quarterly  temperance  lesson  was  adopted;  the  sev- 
enth in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1893;  the  eighth  in  Boston, 
1896,  over  1,000  delegates  present,  marked  by  the 
leadership  of  D.  L.  Moody;  the  ninth  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  marked  by  the  election  of  Marion  Lawrance  as 
general  secretary;  the  tenth  in  Denver,  Colo.,  1902, 
with  1,168  delegates,  when  special  lessons  for  be- 
ginners were  approved;  the  eleventh  in  Toronto, 
1905,  with  1,988  delegates,  when  **  advanced  l^s- 
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sons  "  were  adopted,  and  the  hiBtorical  exhibit  illus- 
trating the  development  of  the  SundaynMshool  by 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Rice,  and  of  the  educational  exposi- 
tion of  current  Sunday-echool  niaterial  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Blackall  were  marked  features.  The  name  was  also 
changed  from  "  International  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention "  to  "  Association,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  twelfth  con- 
vention, 1908,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  appointed  a  new 
lesson  committee  instructed  to  prepare  a  thoroughly 
graded  course  of  lessons,  in  addition  to  the  uniform 
course  of  Bible  study.  The  thirteenth  convention, 
1911,  met  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  international 
Sunday-school  convention  originated  in  a  desire  for 
conference  upon  methods  of  organisation  and  im- 
provement. The  leading  workers  in  it  for  about 
twenty  years  did  not  favor  assuming  or  claiming  any 
continuous  authority.  When  each  convention 
ended,  all  further  action  devolved  upon  the  state, 
county,  denominational,  and  other  organisations. 
Some  wished  to  make  it  an  organic  institution  with 
continuous  power;  this  view  finally  prevailed,  and 
resulted  in  an  incorporated  association.  The  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  state  and  provincial  organ- 
izations, several  of  which  also  are  incorporated  under 
independent  chart/^js.  The  representatives  in  all 
these  conventions  and  associations  are  mainly  from 
those  workers  who  use  the  international  series  of 
lessons.  The  Church  of  England,  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
some  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  state  churches  on  the  continent  are 
not  represented  in  the  deliberations  of  these  con- 
ventions beyond  occasionaUy  sending  friendly 
greetings. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  other  notable 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  religious  education,  as 
the  world's  Sunday-school  conventions  in  London, 
England,  1889;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1893; 
^1™*'  London,  1898;  Jerusalem,  1904;  Rome, 
1907;  Washington,  1910;  the  next  will 
meet  in  Geneva,  in  1913.  Denomina- 
tions have  held  assemblies  to  consider  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  the  London  Sunday-school  Union 
invited  a  centenary  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  modem  Sunday-schools  in  Ix>ndon,  1880,  with 
a  session  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1903  commemorated 
its  hundreth  year  by  centenary  meetings.  The 
American  Sunday-school  Union  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  in  1899,  to  celebrate  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  Religious  Educa- 
tional Association  in  America  has  also  held  several 
noteworthy  conferences  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Washington,  bringing  together  repre- 
sentative educators  to  discuss  measures,  and  tend- 
ing to  bring  Sunday-school  methods  more  fully  into 
harmony  with  accepted  modem  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  advocated  in  the  twentieth  century. 

in.  Modes  of  Instruction  and  Literature:  In  the 
modem  Sunday-school  movement  two  distinct 
features  came  into  prominence,  making  it  to  differ 
from  the  preaching  and  children's  services  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  venerable  catechetical  instruc- 
tion on  the  other.  These  features  were:  (1)  group- 
ing of  persons  into  small  classes,  each  class  having 
a  teacher;  (2)  lessons  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
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the  Bible.  Even  in  Raikes'  schoolfl  there  wm 
many  children  that  must  first  be  taught  to  md 
(and  this  was  done  that  they  mi^ 
z.  Earlier  read  the  Bible  for  themselvee);  be- 
Metfaodi.  sides  teaching  the  catechiam  and 
prayers,  and  singing,  the  schdan  irere 
taught  answers  to  Bible  questions.  Raikes  took 
great  pains  to  have  the  children  understand  BiUe 
passages,  so  that  they  could  *^  give  the  sease"  to 
parents  in  the  home.  Instruction  in  those  eadj 
Sunday-«chools  had  the  germ  of  a  method  nidiolly 
different  from  a  mere  parrot-repeating  of  memoriied 
lessons.  Mere  memorising  and  reciting  of  the  cate- 
chism and  of  verses  was  carried  to  ezoess  in  the 
catechetical  schools  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore the  era  of  free  public  schools  in  America,  it 
was  a  necessity  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
read  in  the  early  Sunday-schools.  To  aid  in  reoof- 
ing  a  prejudice  against  these  schools,'  because  read- 
ing was  taught  in  them,  the  founders  no  doubt 
thought  a  liberal  use  of  the  catechism  a  prudent 
measure,  and  this  condition  niay  have  led  to  the 
excess.  Yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  latest  investiga- 
tions of  the  rise  of  this  early  movement,  that  the 
aim  was  specially  to  teach  children  to  think  for 
themselves.  Raikes  repeatedly  laid  strong  empha- 
sis upon  this  feature  of  his  plan.  It  was  inhoeni 
in  his  scheme  from  the  beginning  and  was  bound  to 
win  its  way.  Free  public  schools  spread  slowlj  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  eaily  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  hence  there  Sundays 
schools  were  forced  to  continue  to  teach  puinls  to 
read  at  a  later  date  than  in  other  portions.  Yet  the 
great  purpose  of  the  Sunday-school,  to  teach  the 
Word  of  God,  was  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  ad- 
vance of  free  day-schools  in  due  time  relieved  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  apparently  secular  service  of 
teaching  reading.  However,  it  widely  overlapped 
what  has  been  termed  the  "  memorizing  era "  ai 
the  *'  memorising  era  "  overlapped  that  of  "  limited 
and  uniform  lessons."  The  period  of  ezcessve 
memorizing  of  lessons  in  the  Sunday-school  was 
approximately  from  1810  to  1824,  in  America.  This 
was  also  the  period  when  the  system  was  expanding 
from  an  exclusively  missionary  stage  for  the  cbil' 
dren  of  the  wretched,  ignorant,  neglected  poor,  azMl 
began  to  be  introduced  in  churches  as  an  aid  or  sup- 
plement to  religious  instruction  in  Christian  faini- 
lies.  Catechetical  teaching  was  the  "  old  time" 
form  in  such  families;  and  Sunday-schools  in 
churches  accepted  it,  thinking  that  if  it  was  well 
to  memorize  catechism  questions  and  answers,  and 
hynms  and  verses  in  some  measure,  it  was  better  to 
memorize  as  many  as  possible.  So  they  offered 
rewards  therefor,  until  the  teachers  were  ove^ 
whelmed  with  the  astounding  achievements  o* 
pupils;  some  coming  with  an  entire  catechism,  or 
with  a  whole  book  of  the  Bible  for  a  single  '^  mem* 
orized  lesson." 

Meanwhile  the  "  monitorial  "  or  "  mutual "  ^ 
of  instruction  came  into  public  prominence,  pop^ 
larized  by  the  efforts  of  Andrew  Bell,  M.Dm  • 
churchman,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Na^ 
tional  School  Society  in  the  established  Church  o^ 
England,  which  provided  that  the  articles  and  foP 
mularies  of  that  church  should  be  taught  to  the 
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exchiflion  of  all  others.  This  action  was  stimulated 
by  a  similar  plan  of  instruction  exploited  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  known  as 
a.  Tkmnsi-  the  Lancastrian  system,  on  which  the 
tion  to  Sys-  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was 
tematized  founded.  His  plan  provided  lessons 
Instraction.  from  the  Scriptures,  but  excluded  les- 
sons in  denominational  creeds  and  cat- 
echisms. This  society  was  largely  sustained  by  dis- 
senters. These  plans  agreed  in  employing  monitorial 
or  voluntary  teachers,  but  differed  widely  on  the 
system  of  lessons  and  subjects  of  study.  Lancaster's 
plans  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  instruction 
in  Sunday-schools  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Other  influences  followed,  as  the  vigorous  attacks  of 
James  Gall  of  Scotland  upon  the  parish  mode  of  re- 
citing catechisms  in  Scotch  churches.  Gall  also 
advocated  what  he  termed  the  **  lesson  system  "  of 
instruction,  which  consisted  in  requiring  the  scholar 
to  "  draw  "  some  practical  **  lesson  "  from  each 
sentence  or  clause  in  the  lesson  of  the  day.  More- 
over, the  Sunday-school  teachers'  magazines  were, 
for  two  or  more  decades,  devoting  colmnn  after 
colimm  in  their  journals  to  explaining  and  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  education  suggested  by  Bacon, 
Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Francke, 
Froebel,  Gall,  Bell,  Lancaster,  Jacatot,  Stow,  and 
others,  and  sifting  therefrom  whatever  seemed  suit- 
able or  helpful  in  shaping  lessons  or  methods  of  in- 
struction in  Sunday-schools.  The  diffusion  of  this 
knowledge  prepared  the  way  for  better  schemes  of 
lessons,  and  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The 
idea  of  a  system  of  "  selected  lessons  "  imiform  for 
the  entire  school  seems  to  have  come  about  the 
same  time  into  many  minds,  widely  separated,  in 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  first  put  in 
practise,  as  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
for  1825  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
(issued  May,  1826),  in  several  schools  in  Albany, 
Utica,  and  by  fourteen  schools  in  New  York  City, 
and  a  list  of  "  Selected  Lessons  "  was  published 
first  in  a  leaflet  by  the  Union.  The  first  year's 
course  comprised  forty-nine  lessons  in  the  Gospels, 
**  chronologically  arrsmged  according  to  the  most 
approved  harmonies."  **  The  selection  is  divided 
into  four  portions,  each  designed  to  occupy  the 
Sabbaths  of  three  months,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
quarterly  examination  of  the  scholars."  The  pro- 
jectors hope  that  this  plan  will  be  so  systematized, 
**  that  every  school  may  be  ftimished  with  the  same 
lesson  at  the  same  time."  Each  lesson  was  limited 
to  from  ''  ten  to  twenty  verses,"  and  among  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  scheme  were:  **  it  pro- 
motes uniformity,"  and  united  study  by  teachers 
during  the  week;  aids  the  teachers'  classes  **  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor  "  for  "  expounding  the  selec- 
tions," gives  the  scholar  the  "  same  lesson  when  he 
moves  to  another  school  as  would  have  been  as- 
signed him  in  the  school  he  left."  Within  a  year 
after  this  list  of ''  Bible  lessons  "  had  been  first  pub- 
lished, a  book  of  questions  in  three  grades,  prepared 
by  Albert  Judson  on  these  same  **  selected  lessons," 
was  published,  as  a  help  in  the  study  of  them.  They 
were  so  *'  happily  adapted  to  advance  the  scholars 
in  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures "  that  it  was  said  "  the  old  plan  of  commit- 
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ting  large  portions  of  Scripture  to  memory  is 
generally  relinquished."  About  fifteen  or  twenty 
ministers  in  New  York  City  gave  weekly  lectures  on 
the  lesson  to  teachers;  churches  were  crowded  at 
the  public  examinations  held  quarterly  in  several 
schools  on  the  **  select  lessons,"  and  "  scholars  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  the 
Scriptures."  Judson's  questions  were  soon  com- 
bined with  another  similar  help,  and  the  joint  book 
called  Union  Questions  issued  by  The  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  the  successive  volumes 
(12  in  all)  of  these  lesson  helps  covered  the  chief 
books  of  the  Bible.  These  Uniform  Select  Lessons 
with  the  Union  Questions  thereon  were  commended, 
as  the  best  then  known,  by  the  first  and  the  second 
national  Sunday-school  conventions,  1832,  1833, 
and  continued  to  be  widely  used  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Special  helps,  notes,  and  explanations 
on  the  lessons  were  issued  weekly  in  the  (Union's) 
Sunday  School  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  book 
form,  the  latter  being  a  fivefold  form  of  notes.  For 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  each  denom- 
ination, the  chief  dependence  continued  to  be  cate- 
chisms; particular  Sundays  often  being  designated 
for  this  purpose,  by  schools  using  the  Union  Ques- 
tions and  Uniform  .  .  .  Lessons.  After  a  time, 
many  laige  schools  began  to  prepare  for  themselves 
a  course  of  Bible-study  lessons  each  year,  and  some 
prominent  in  a  denomination  advocated  or  put  forth 
a  series  of  lessons  intended  to  teach  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  the  denomination,  which  soon  drifted  in- 
to what  has  been  termed  the  **  Babel  series  "  of 
lessons  in  America. 

In  Great  Britain  about  1842,  the  London  Sunday- 
school  Union  issued  a  double  series  of  Bible  lessons 
(without  the  texts),  one  for  the  morning  session  of 

the  Sunday-school,  and  another  for  the 

3.  Various  afternoon,   giving  brief  explanations. 

Systems     doctrines,  practical  lessons,  and  ques- 

Tried.       tions  on  each  lesson  in  a  monthly  tract 

of  twelve  pages,  duodecimo  in  size,  dif- 
fering from  the  American  lessons  of  1826  and  on, 
by  omitting  to  provide  for  any  review,  either  weekly 
or  quarterly.  The  Lesson  System  of  James  Gall,  the 
Graduated  Simultaneous  Instruction  by  Robert  Mim- 
priss,  the  'draining  system"  of  David  Stow,  and 
the  "  collective  system  "  of  the  London  Union  were 
popular  in  England  about  the  same  period.  The 
great  defects  of  Gall's  system  were  said  to  be  ab- 
sence of  all  instruction,  save  as  to  meaning  of  words, 
and  the  use  of  direct  catechizing.  Mimpriss's  was 
better,  but  required  too  much  mechanism,  and  is 
limited  chiefly  to  the  Gospels.  Stow's  was  without 
a  book  of  explanations,  or  questions,  and  required 
separate  rooms  for  classes,  and  was  fitted  in  the 
most  part  for  infant  classes  only;  the  "  collective 
system  "  of  1842  was  largely  topical,  the  Bible  texts 
were  too  long  to  be  mastered,  suited  better  for 
advanced  Bible  classes  only,  and  failed  to  give  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  Scriptures. 
Each  of  these  systems  was  tried  in  America,  and 
each  laid  aside,  after  it  had  attained  a  brief  local 
popularity  in  different  places.  Meanwhile  the  way 
was  being  providentially  prepared  for  the  interna- 
tional uniform  lessons.  The  uniform  idea  had  been 
partially  lost  to  sight,  though  continued  in  fact,  in 
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aoQi "  were  adopted,  and  the  historical  exhibit  illua- 
tnting  the  devalopment  of  the  Suoday-school  by 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Hiee,  and  of  the  educational  eipom- 
tioD  of  current  Sunday-school  material  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Blackall  were  marked  foaturea.  The  name  was  also 
changed  from  "  Intcmatiooal  Suudsiy-acbool  Con- 
vention "  to  "  ABHOciBtion,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
obtain  a  charter  of  incorporution.  The  twelfth  con- 
vention, 1908,  in  LouiaviUe,  Ky.,  appointed  a  new 
lesaoD  committee  instructed  to  prepare  a  thoroughly 
graded  courae  of  lessons,  in  addition  to  the  uniform 
course  of  Bible  study.  The  thirteenth  convenUon, 
1911,  met  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  international 
Bunday-flchool  convention  originated  in  a  desire  for 
cooTerence  upon  methods  of  organiiatioD  and  im- 
provement. The  leading  workers  in  it  tor  about 
twenty  years  did  not  favor  assuming  or  claiming  any 
continuous  authority.  When  each  convention 
ended,  all  further  action  devolved  upon  the  slate, 
county,  denominatioaal,  and  other  organisations. 
Some  wished  to  make  it  an  organic  institution  with 
continuous  power;  this  view  finally  prevailed,  and 
resulted  in  an  incorporated  association.  The  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  state  and  provincial  organ- 
isations, several  of  which  also  are  incorporated  under 
independent  chari'^Ja.  The  repreeenlativcs  in  all 
thew  conventions  and  aasociations  are  mainly  from 
those  workers  who  use  the  international  series  of 
lessons.  The  Church  of  England,  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
Home  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  state  churches  on  the  continent  are 
not  represented  in  the  deliberations  of  these  con- 
ventJODS  beyond  occasionally  sending  friendly 
greetings. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  other  notable 

gatherings  in  the  interest  of  reliicious  education,  as 

the  world's  Sunday-school  conventions  in  London, 

England,  1880;  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1893; 

S.  Other  Lon^^n  iggg.  Jerusalem.  1904;  Rome, 
tloM?"  ^**'=  Washington.  1910;  the  next  will 
meet  in  Geneva,  in  1913.  Elenomina- 
tjons  have  held  assemblies  to  consider  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  the  London  Sunday-school  Union 
invited  a  centenary  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  modem  Sunday-schools  in  fjondon,  1880,  with 
ft  sesnon  In  Gloucester,  and  in  1903  commemotated 
Its  hundreth  year  by  centenary  meetings.  The 
American  Sumlay-school  Union  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  in  1S99,  to  celebrate  ita 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  Religious  Educa^ 
tional  Association  in  America  has  also  held  several 
noteworthy  conferences  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Washington,  bringing  together  repre- 
sentative educators  to  discuss  measures,  aad  tend- 
ing to  bring  Sunday-school  methods  more  fully  into 
harmony  with  accepted  modem  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  advocated  in  the  twentieth  century. 

m.  Modes  of  Instruction  and  Litentuie:    In  the 
modem    Sunday-school    movement    two    distinct 
features  came  into  prominence,  making  it  to  differ 
from  the  preaching  and  children's  services  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  venerable  eatnhettMl  foilx* 
tion  on  the  other.    These  featniw  wm:  (1)  f 
ing  of  persons  into  small  classea,  «adt  oliii 
ft  teacher;  (2)  leaacms  chiefly,  if  not  vbrf 


the  Bible.     Even  in    Raik 
mAny  children  that  must  f 

(and  this  was 
I.  Eariler  read  the  Bibli 
Hethodi.    sides    teaching 

prayers,  and  sii 
taught  answers  to  Bible  q 
great  pains  to  have  the  clu 
passages,  so  that  they  couli 
parents  in  the  home.     InsI 
Sunday-schools  had  the  gen 
different  from  a  mere  parrot- 
lessons.    Mere  memoriiing  s 
chism  and  of  verses  was  o 
catechetical  achoob  of  Seoth 
fore  the  era  of  free  public 
was  a  necessity  to  tesicb  the 
read  in  the  early  Sunday'SCb 
ing  a  prejudice  against  tbeai 
ing  was  taught  in  them,  t 
thought  a  liberal  use  of  tb 
measure,  and  this  condition 
excess.    Vet  it  is  clear,  fro 
tions  of  the  rise  of  this  ear! 
aim  was  specially  to  leach 
themselves.    Raikes  repeate 
sis  upon  this  feature  (J  his 
in  hia  scheme  from  the  begin 
win  its  way.    Free  public  ai 
some  portions  of  the  United  I 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
schools  were  forced  to  conti 
read  at  a  later  date  than  in  c 
great  purpose  of  the  Sundi 
Word  of  God,  was  steadily 
vanoe  of  free  day-schools  i 
Sunday-school  of  the  apps 
teaching  reading.     Bowev 
what  has  been  termed  tl 
the  "  memoriiing  era  "  ov 
and   uniform   lessons." 
racmoriiing  of  lessons  1 
approximately  from  181C 
was  also  the  period  whet 
from  on  excluaively  mil 
dren  of  the  wretched,  J; 
began  to  be  introduced 
plement  to  religious  is 
lies.     Catechetical  tea 
fonn   in    such    fafflili 
churches  accepted  I 
to  memorise  catei 
hymns  and  ^ 
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the  annual  aeries  of  Union  Questions,  and  in  the  se- 
ries of  ExplancUcry  Question  Books.  Orange  Judd's 
Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year  (1862-65), 
lessons  of  the  Sunday  Teacher  of  Chicago,  1866, 
Vincent's  Berean  Lessons,  McCkx>k'8  Westminster 
series,  and  Drs.  Newton's  and  Allibone's  Union 
and  Explanalory  Lessons,  with  others,  indicated  the 
features  of  a  new  system  that  was  coming. 

Representatives  of  the  foregoing  systems  of  les- 
sons, and  of  about  twenty-five  Sunday-school  so- 
cieties and  publishers  met  in  New  York  in  August, 
1871,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  who  ai^ 
ranged  a  trial  list  of  uniform  lessons  for  1872.  This 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  national 

4.  The      Sunday-school  convention  of  1872  at 

Interna-  Indianapolis  approved  the  system, 
ttonal      and  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  (five 

Lessons,  ministers  and  five  laymen)  from  five 
different  denominations,  to  select  a 
seven-years'  course  of  study  to  cover  the  entire  Bible. 
This  committee  has  been  since  continued  with  some 
changes  and  modifications  and  the  addition  of  the 
British  section  to  the  American.  Latterly,  persons 
of  nine  denominations  serve  on  this  committee, 
comprising  about  32  members  (12  from  the  United 
States,  3  from  Canada,  15  from  Great  Britain,  and 
1  each  from  India  and  Australia).  Since  1894,  each 
course  of  lessons  has  been  limited  to  six  years.  In 
1902  special  lessons  were  provided  for  beginners  and 
in  1906  for  advanced  classes.  In  general,  the  plan 
of  study  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  in  six  years,  the  lessons  being  selected 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  alternately, 
upon  some  intelligent  system,  presenting  the  im- 
portant salient  events,  characters,  doctrines,  and 
narratives  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  compass  of  each 
six-years'  course  of  study.  Gradually,  the  "  uni- 
form "  idea  has  been  modified  by  the  demand  for 
graded  courses  of  study  suited  to  scholars  of  the 
primary  department,  and  another  for  advanced 
Bible  classes  as  stated  above.  The  lessons  are  called 
"  international  "  because  they  are  used  in  different 
countries  of  the  world,  and  probably  more  widely 
than  all  other  current  systems  of  Sunday-school 
study. 

In  addition  to  the  above  "  Uniform  Series  "  of 
study,  the  International  Lesson  Committee  began, 
1908,  a  graded  series  of  lessons  for  Sunday-schools. 
The  plan  outlined  is  for  each  grade  to  have  one  year 
of  study,  and  a  Bible  text  adapted  to  each  succes- 
sive grade.  It  recognizes  beginners'  department, 
two  courses  of  one  year  each;  primary,  three 
courses,  one  year  each;  junior,  four  grades,  each  a 
year;  intermediate,  four,  and  a  similar  number  of 
grades  for  senior  and  advanced  departments.  Thus, 
when  complete  there  will  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
different  grades  and  Bible  texts  studied  in  the  same 
school  at  the  same  time. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  (Blakeslee)  system  of 
Graded  Lessons  has  been  outlined  for  about  twenty 
years.  Its  plan  provides  six  series  of  lessons  to 
cover  the  whole  Bible;  each  series  has  four  courses 
issued  in  seven  grades,  as  biographical,  Old-Testa- 
ment history,  life  of  Christ,  gospel  history,  apostolic 
leaders,  and  apostolic  church  history.  The  Bible 
texts  are  selected  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  text  or  I 


theme  of  study  in  each  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school  at  the  same  time. 

The  Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  a  system  of  their  own,  adapted  usually  to  the 
church  year.  This  church  system  is  used,  it  is 
claimed,  by  about  one-half  of  the  Sunday  scholars 
in  England.  A  similar  system  is  used  by  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  Several  branches 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  also  have  a  series  of  Bible 
lessons  conforming  to  the  church  calendar,  and 
many  schools  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  have  special  courses  and  have  not  adopted 
the  international  lessons. 

A  new  institution  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mod- 
em Sunday-school  would  naturally  demand  a  litera- 
ture.  There  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  no  juve- 
nile literature,  of  moment,  in  existence, 

S  British  certainly   none   of   a   religious   type. 

Sunday-  Sunday-schools  created  a  religious  re- 
school  vival,  and  an  inteUectual  awakening, 
Literature,  which  demanded  a  juvenile  literature. 
It  began  in  England  with  primers,  and 
simple  **  hints  "  for  forming,  conducting,  and  teach- 
ing Simday-schools,  followed  speedily  by  books  of 
prayers,  hymns  for  children,  selections  of  Scripture 
for  reading,  and  small  periodicals.  Youths'  Maga- 
zine (1805),  ChUd^s  Companion,  Children's  Friend, 
and  juvenile  magazines  by  the  score  sprang  into 
existence.  They  were  at  first  small  leaflets,  month- 
ly, each  issue  having  from  four  to  twelve  pages. 
The  Repository  or  Teachers*  Magazine  began  as  a 
quarterly  (1813)  of  about  fifty  pages,  and  was  later 
continued  as  a  monthly  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
followed  by  the  Union  Magazine,  The  Teacher,  and 
by  the  Sunday-School  Chronicle,  London,  weekly, 
the  leading  journal  for  Sunday-school  teachers  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Church  of  Ekigland  maintains  a 
scholarly  magazine  for  Sunday-school  workers,  as 
do  the  Wesleyans.  Scotland  and  Ireland  sustain 
similar  journals  worthy  of  note.  Instructive  relig- 
ious books,  narrative  and  didactic,  for  youth  rapidly 
multiplied.  Authors  like  Hannah  More,  Jane  Taylor, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  devoted  their 
best  thought  to  producing  literature  of  this  type. 
Manuals  and  hand-books  on  teaching  and  principles 
of  education  were  issued  in  abundance,  beginning 
before  1840.  Training-classes  for  those  intending 
to  become  Simday-school  teachers  have  long  been 
maintained  by  the  London  Simday-school  Union, 
the  Church  of  Ekigland  Sunday-school  Institute, 
and  other  societies.  Educational  writers  of  note 
prepared  text-books  for  the  instruction  of  these 
training-classes,  constituting  quite  a  body  of  lit- 
erature, specially  relating  to  instruction  and 
methods  of  teaching.  A  revival  of  interest  in 
this  branch  of  the  work  sprang  up  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  America,  the  literary  awakening  was  even 
more  significant.  While  Great  Britain  produced 
many  religious  periodicals  for  the  yoimg,  America 
gave  greater  attention  to  books  and  a  permanent 
rather  than  an  ephemeral  juvenile  literature.  Men 
like  President  Humphrey  of  Amherst  College,  and 
Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  testify  Uiat,  in 
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the  fixBt  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  half- 
doien  books  for  children  exhausted  the  list  of 
existiDg  works  that  could  then  be  classed  as  juve- 
nile.   The  Sunday-school  had  the  task 
&  American  of  creating  a  juvenile  literature  and  a 
Utsfitore.  taste  for  it  also.    In  this  The  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union  was  cred- 
ited with  leading  the  way.    It  secured  some  of  the 
Dost  gifted  of  Christian  writers  to  prepare  works  for 
the  young,  setting  forth  Gospel  trudis  in  pleasing 
fonn.    The  three  Alexanders — ^father  and  sons — 
Dn.  Nevin,  Edwards,  Judson,  Sears,  D.  Wise,  Todd, 
Doibin,  Tyng,  Hodge,  Bedell,  Packard,  Newton, 
Trumbull,  S^afiF,  Allibone,   Hall,   Rice,  and  the 
Guernseys,  among  many  others,  aided  in  producing 
a  juvenile  religious  literature  in  America,  of  the 
fofemost  character  and  in  varied  types  of  history, 
biography,  narrative,  travel,  interlocutory  instruo- 
tioD,  and  discourse,  which  were  brought  out,  with 
eognviDgs  by  the  most  skilled  artists  and  engravers 
d  that  day — an  attractive  literature,  religious  in 
tone,  forceful  in  thought  and  expression,  and  rich 
in  aibstance  and  variety,  the  most  widely  read,  of 
all  the  literature  current  for  two  generations,  in  their 
day.  Statesmen  and  clergymen  of  note  here  and 
there  declared   that   their  first  taste  for  learning 
was  acquired  by  reading  the  books  issued  by  The 
American   Sunday-school    Union.     Composers    of 
muaclike  ELastings  and  Lowell  Mason,  prepared 
hymns  and  songs  for  the  yoimg.    Songs  of  the  chil- 
dren from  Sunday-school  displaced  the  ribald,  rol- 
licking songs  and  drove  them  from  the  street  if  not 
fanm  the  face  of  the  earth.   Cheap  Bible  dictionaries, 
utiquities,  helps  in  Bible  study,  and  libraries  for 
Sunday  reading  were  issued  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
ttids,  and  scattered  and  read  in  every  part  of 
America.    Primers  and  question  books  were  pro- 
duced by  advice  and  cooperation  of  leading  edu- 
(i^torB,  college  and  theological  professors,  and  mil- 
^  of  copies  distributed.     Normal  works  and 
teachers'  manuals  by  Trumbull,  Vincent,  and  others 
foDowed  later.    The  influence  of  this  juvenile  litera- 
^  on  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America,  has 
i^been  surpassed  by  any  produced  since  that  era. 
'Rk  several  denominational  Simday-school  socie- 
^  and  not  a  few  private  publishers  also,  have 
^  conspicuous  in  providing  a  juvenile  literature, 
^tfl  it  was  conceded  that  America  had  the  most 
tbondant  supply  of  such  literature  in  the  world, 
^  this  was  marked  for  the  purity  of  its  tone  and 
fetching.    The  stronger  denominations  issue  peri- 
neals and  magazines,  giving,  from  time  to  time, 
^rtieles  and  essays  on  topics  and  methods  of  in- 
struction by  foremost  educators,  and  they  have  a 
^nAt  circulation.     Among  them  are  The  Baptist 
'f^oAer,  Philadelphia;    Methodist  Sunday  School 
J9mud,  New   York;     PUgrim    Teacher,    Boston; 
^ofamiufer     Teacher,     Philadelphia;     American 
^iive&  Sunday  School  Maganne,  ib.;  Heiddberg 
^«KAer,  ib.;    Sunday  School  World,  ib.;  Sunday 
^M  Moffanne,  Nashville;    BiUe  Teacher,  Day- 
^  0.;   Sunday  School  Hdper,  Boston;    Earnest 
^0^,  Richmond,  Va.    The  medium  of  commu- 
oicatioQ  and   of    news,  between  workers  of    all 
^^*i>ominations,  is  the  Sunday  School  Times,  Phila- 


delphia, the  recognised  representative  weekly  Sun- 
day-school periodical  of  America,  which  has  been 
issued  for  half  a  century.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  International  Lessons  have  been  credited 
with  causing  a  great  revival  in  Biblical  investiga- 
tion and  research,  using  and  taxing  the  abilities  of 
the  foremost  Biblical  scholars. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  summer  assemblies  for 
Sunday-school  workers,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  has  produced  a  new  literature  in 
America  on  teacher-training  and  instruction.  This 
agency  for  promoting  Bible  instruction,  which  was 
earlier  known  as  the  Chautauqua  movement  (see 
Cbautauqua  Institution),  was  begun  in  1874  by 
John  H.  Vincent  (q.v.).  Renewed  attention  to 
teacher-training  has  stimulated  other  persons  to 
form  summer  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  educational  forces  for  students  of  the 
Bible.  Several  permanent  Bible  schools  have  also 
created  special  departments  in  methods  of  study 
and  instruction,  as  Moody's  Bible  Institute,  Chi- 
cago; White's  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
New  York,  which  have  led  to  the  issuing  of  special 
text-books  and  a  literature  suitable  for  normal 
class  work.  Each  of  the  larger  denominations  has 
provided  manuals,  instruction  books,  and  courses 
of  study  for  intending  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
offers  a  diploma  at  the  satiedfactory  completion  of 
the  course. 

The  Sunday-school  movement,  as  to  its  numbers 
and  glory,  appears  in  this  historical  sketch.  The 
weakness  and  defects  of  the  movement  are  also 
obvious.  Foremost  among  these  are: 
7.  Condu-  (1)  The  organization  and  machinery 
ston.  are  often  too  complex  and  cumbersome 
in  proportion  to  the  teaching  and  spir- 
itual power,  for  its  highest  efficiency.  (2)  The  em- 
phasis is  placed  too  much  on  the  school  idea  only, 
to  the  neglect,  in  part,  of  worship  and  of  spiritual 
training.  (3)  It  fails  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  adolescent  period,  and  does  not  satisfacto- 
rily hold  the  scholars  passing  into  the  adult  stage. 
The  defects,  however,  will  be  remedied  in  time. 
The  Sunday-school  is  destined  to  accomplish  great 
victories  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  Idngdom  of 
God.  The  Sunday-school  in  the  past  thirty  years 
has  concentrated  upon  its  lessons  and  meliiods  of 
instruction  a  ripe  scholarship,  a  wealth  of  learning, 
a  masterful  marshaling  of  the  widest  knowledge 
in  critical  investigation,  stimulating  explorations 
in  Bible  lands,  and  the  production  of  a  literature 
on  Oriental  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  and  a 
keen  discrimination  in  practical  applications  of 
truth  to  modem  conduct,  never  before  surpassed 
or  equaled.  More  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
interpretation  and  illustration  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  for  this  generation  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

IV.  Statistics  of  Sunday-Schools.-- 1.  United 
States  t*  The  United  States  Census  Biu-eau  says 
of  the  census  figures  for  1905:  "  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  mission  Sunday-schools  which 
are    maintained    by    some    bodies,    notably    the 


*  Oomi»0ed  from  the  Speoial  Report  of  the  United  States 
Oenane  Bureeu  on  ReUgioua  Bodies  for  1006. 
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Congregationaliats    and     Preabyterian    Church    in 
the  Uuited   States  of  America,    but   which    are 
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BrpamianaflhtSurulavScliool.  ib.  1908;  H.  C.  Tnimhutl, 
YaU  Latnra  on  the  Svndav  ScAool.  New  York.  18§S;  Mari- 
aaim,  O.  Bivnn.  Sunday  School  Movtmnti  in  A  mirica.  Ib. 
teoi;  J.  H.  H&rrig.  Sloni  of  On  Sunday  Sclmol.  LoodDO. 
1902;  W.  H.  Grmor.  A  ffuBdrad  Year,-  Work  tar  l/LtChU- 
dren.  ib.  1903;  O.  S.  Michnel.  Sunday  School  in  the  Devilop- 
TKiM  0/ itif  Amrrican  Churdi.  Milwaukee,  lOtH:  W.  Pant. 
Plaa  and  Funrtion  oflhi  Svruiav  Srhooi  in  lA»  ChwrJt.  New 
York,  IWie.  Sunday  School' Uit  World  A rotaid.  ThsOiHiial 
RrporUolOit  WorliTi  FilOi  Sunday-Sdwolt  Convrntion  in 
Rant.  1907.  Laadoo  ud  Philadilphis.  1009:  W.  H.  Wat- 
•on,  FirttdO  Y ran  al  Iht  Suiulay  School,  LondoD,  D.d..uid 


poTtt  or  Amrnal  Reports  of  Ibe  foUnwiag  Bocietiefl  aad 
cooientians:  Fint  Day  or  Sunday  Scbool  Sooioty,  PhUm- 
delpbU.  I7W>aqq.:  Sunday  School  Union.  London;  Sun- 
day School  Society  for  Irolaad;  New  York  Female  and 
Hale  Sunday  School  Unioni,  IS16-24;  Fhiladelpbia  Sun- 
day and  Adult  School  Union.  1818-24  (nos.  1-7);  Amer- 
ican BuDdBy  School  Union,  1825-1910;  General  Sunday 
School  Convention.  London,  in  1862:  National  and  In- 
terna tional  Sunday  School  Coaveatioos.  Iseg-lSlO; 
World's  Sunday  Sahool  Conventions;  Church  of  Eoglaad 
Sunday  School  Institute.  Iflndon. 

On  methods  and  principlea  ooDsult;  J,  W.  Alexander. 
TAc  Anrrican  Sunday  Sdmol  and  iU  Adjunct:  Pbiladel- 
phia.  1858:  A.  W.  and  C,  E,  Knoi,  The  In/anI  Sunday 
ScAaol.  Cincinnati,  IBTO;  J.  S.  Hart.  Sunday  ScJiool  Idra, 
Philadelphia.  IS7];  V/.  Abbott,  Our  Sunday  School  and 
t«w  la  amducl  if.  new  ed..  Boeton.  1S72:  J,  H.  Vincent, 
Church  School  and  if  Officer:  New  York.  1872:  W.  F. 
Ctafta.  Tirounh  the  Eye  to  lAo  Hrarl,  or,  Eyo-Teac/iine  in 
Ihi  Sunday  School.  New  York.  1873:  idem.  Plain  Vm  tf 
At  Blackboard  and  Slate.  New  York.  IBSl;  W.  H.  H. 
Uanh.  The  Modem  Sunday  School.  PtaUadelpbia.  1874; 
E.  W.  Rice.  OrDanuafion  and  Claenfiralian  a/  Sunday 
SchooU.  Philadelphia.  1881;  idem.  Handy  Hdp>  lor  Busy 
Warkrr:  ib.  I8Q9:  idem.  Tht  Sunday-school:  how  to  Mart 
and  keep  it.  ib.  1909;  A.  E.  Duaoine.  Sunday  School 
LArary,  Boston.  1883;  B.  Clarke,  The  Blackboard  in  tht 
Sunday  School.  London.  18S4:  E.  O.  Banner.  By-Path, 
of  Sunday-School  Work,  London.  1892;  J.  L.  Hurlbut. 
Srtm  Graded  Sunday  Schools.  New  York.  1893;  A.  E. 
Wioahip.  Methods  and  Principles  in  Bibit  Slady.  Boeton. 
1B8S:  idem,  OrDoniiino  and  SuiUin;  up  the  Sunday- 
School.  New  York.  1910;  A.  F.  Sohauffler.  IPdiis  of  Work- 
inff.  BoaloD.  1895;  E.  Hobsoo,  Principlei  and  Practice  0/ 
TeBchine  in  Ihrir  Application  la  Sundav  SchooU.  London, 
1996;  J.  Bailey.  Sunday  School  Teachina.  London,  ISS7; 
1.  P.  Glack.  Practical  Primary  Plan.  Philadelphia.  1898; 
W,  H,  Groser.  Sunday  School  Traeher's  Manual.  Iflth  ed., 
London.  1898;  A.  P.  Poster.  Manual  of  Sunday  School 
Methods.  Philadelphia,  1899;  P.  DuBoia,  Paint  of  Con- 
tact in  Teaching.  4th  ed..  New  York.  1000;  J.  E.  Hor- 
rocks.  Suaaestvms  towards  Improving  the  Instruction  in 
Sunday  Schools.  London,  1901;  H.  Williams.  The  Rt/dr- 
taalion  of  the  Sunday  School,  laodoa.  1902]  E.  D,  Burton 
and  3.  Mathews,  Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,  Chica«o.  1003;  G.  W.  Mead.  Modem  MOhodi  in 
Sunday  School  Work.  New  York,  1903;  A.  H.  McKinncy. 
A  Iter  the  Primary— What  f  New  York.  1904:  F.  N.  Pelou- 
bel.  Front  Line  of  the  Sunday  School  Movement,  Boston, 
1904;  A.  R.  Wells.  .'Sunday  School  Problems;  practical 
Flans  /or  Sunday-School  Teachers.  New  York  and  London, 
1905:  M.  G.  Brumbaugh.  Making  of  a  Teacher.  Phila- 
delphia, 1905:  idem.  Development  of  the  Sunday  School, 
Boeton.  1900:  M.  Lawionce,  ffoio  10  Conduct  a  Sunday 
Sehool.  New  York.  1905;  R.  F.  Y.  Pierce,  Pencil  PninU 
for  Preacher  and  Teacher,  Chicago.  1906;  J.  Adams.  A 
Primer  on  Teachiay.  irHh  Especial  Reference  to  Sunday 
School  Work.  Edioburgh,  1B07:  H.  F.  Cops.  The  Modem 
Sunday  School  in  Principle  and  Practice.  New  York.  1907; 
E,  A.  Fox.  The  Pastor's  Place  of  Privilige  and  Power  in 
Ih*  Sunday  School.  Nashville.  1007;  F.  Johnsoa,  od., 
Bible  T'eocAini;  by  Modem  Methods,  London,  1907; 
H.  T.  MuHchnan.  /fational  Teacher^rainine  Inslitule 
Teil-boaks.  Philadelphia.  1907  aqq.;  M.  S.  Littleficld. 
Hand-lfoi*  in  the  Sunday-school;  icilh  an  Intrvduc- 
Hm  by  P,  DuBais.  Philadelphia.  1908:  Q.  H.  Trull, 
A  Manual  of  Missionary  Methods  for  Sunday-School 
Worker:  Philadelphia,  1908;  G.  H.  Archibald.  The  Sun- 
day School  of  To-Morrow.  London.  1909:  J.  C.  Gray  and 
C.  8.  Carey.  The  Class  and  the  Deek.  A  Manual  for  Sun- 
day School  Teachers,  4  vols.,  London.  1009:  J.  Guon,  Our 


Sunday  Schools.  Studies  far  Teachers  in  Principles  and 
Practice,  Londoo,  1909;  P.  J.  Sloan.  The  Sunday-School 
CireEior-sCuidetoSocceM.  New  York.  1909:  H.M.Meyer, 
The  Oraded  Sundav-School  in  Principle  and  Practice,  New 
York.  1910:  R.  P.  Shepherd.  Relieious  Ptdagogy  in  tht 
Modem  Sunday  School,  St  Louis.  ISII. 
SDHDAY,  WILLIAM  ASHLEY:  Presbyterian  and 
revivalist;  b.  at  Ames,  la.,  Nov.  19,  1863.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  high  scbool,  Nevada,  la., 
and  at  NorthweHtem  Univemty;  was  a  protes- 
sionaJ  baseball  player,  1883-90;  asaistant  eecretaiy 
of  the  Yoimg  Men'e  Chriatian  Association,  Chicago, 
li{91-95;  became  an  evongeliat  in  1896,  and  has  since 
devoted  hinutelt  with  great  success  to  that  work,  re- 
cei%-ing  Presbyterian  ordination  in  Chicago  in  1903. 
StrHESOEn,  ANDERS.  See  Andrew  or  Lumi. 
SDPERAHBDATrOH,  See  Vol.  xii..  Appendix. 
SUPEBEROGATIOH,  WORKS  OF:  A  concept 
in  Roman  Catholic  theology  which  has  ite  ploee 
in  the  doctrine  of  indulgtince.8  was  justified  by 
the  great  scholastics  through  the  notion  of  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  Church.  They  asserted  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  merits  of  Christ  was  greater 
than  WOB  required  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and 
that  the  saints  also  had  done  more  and  suffered  more 
than  was  absolutely  required  to  insure  their  own 
salvation,  that  these  superabundant  merits  were 
placed  in  the  "  spiritual  treasury  "  of  the  Church, 
at  the  disposal  of  its  visible  head;  that  as  the 
Church  is  one,  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
tliey  may  be  applied  to  such  of  its  members  as 
are  still  lacking  in  the  required  amount  of  works 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  divine  demands.  This  is 
effected  by  indulgences,  as  an  exercise  of  judicial 
power  for  the  living  and  per  modum  suffragii  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  The  doctrine  is  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  Deijilius  of  Clement 
VI.  (1343),  and  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  in  its  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences.  It  was  further  established  in  the 
condemnation  of  contradictory  propositions  of  Lu- 
ther by  Ijeo  X.  (1520)  and  of  Bajus  by  Pius  V. 
(1567),  Gregory  XII.  (1569),  and  Urban  VIII. 
(1641),  as  well  as  by  Pius  VI.  in  the  constitution 
A-udorem  fidei  of  1794,  against  the  Synod  of 
Pistoja. 

The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  baa 
a  threefold  basis.  It  rests  first  upon  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  grace  together  with  the  idea  of 
the  universal  operation  of  God.  Thus  considered, 
a  meritorious  work  in  the  strict  sense  Is  inconceiv- 
able; but  another  complementary  idea  comes  in — 
that  free  man  is  bound  to  acquire  merit  before  Ood 
and  through  it  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  sins. 
This  idea,  foimd  as  early  as  TertulUan,  is  the  joint 
product  of  Jewish  legalism  and  Stoic  moruliam,  A 
third  element  comes  in  from  the  Stoic  distinction 
between  the  nudium  and  the  perfectum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Jewish  emphasizing  of  special  and 
extraordinary  virtues  (cf.  Tob.  xii.  8).  An  appar- 
ent sanction  for  the  notion  of  a  gradation  in  the 
value  of  works  was  found  in  Matt,  xix,  16-22  and 
I  Cor.  vii.  25,  40.  By  degrees  the  doctrine  of 
"  Evangelical  counsels  "  (see  Consilia  Evangel- 
Ica)  was  developed,  and  took  ever  deeper  root  with 
the  establishment  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the  Church. 
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Thus,  while  the  practical  Bignificance  of  woriu  of 
supererogation  is  connected  with  indulgences,  their 
theoretical  basis  is  found  in  the  conception  of  merit 
and  of  the  nature  of  Christian  perfection.  Protes- 
tantism, by  dissolving  the  association  of  the  entire 
train  of  thought  in  which  they  find  a  place,  did 
away  with  them  altogether.  If  the  good  works  of 
men  are  the  product  of  God's  free  grace,  the  idea 
of  merit  on  man's  part  is  ruled  out;  if  Christ  is  the 
one  mediator  and  his  death  the  one  atonement, 
there  can  be  no  more  talk  of  even  the  possibility 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  man;  and  if  he  is  alone 
the  head  of  the  Church,  such  a  thing  as  a  treasure 
of  superfluous  works  to  be  arbitrarily  distributed 
by  an  earthly  head  becomes  a  figment  of  the  imag- 
ination. (R.  Sbxbbrg.) 

SUPBRINTENDBNT:  The  title  of  a  German 
ecclesiastical  officer.  Among  later  schoolmen  "  su- 
perintendent "  was  applied,  as  by  Gabriel  Biel  {Super 
quaUiLor  libroa  aerUerUiarum,  dist.  24,  qu.  1),  to  bish- 
ops, in  so  far  as  they  were  governing  officers,  this 
translation  of  episkapoi  occurring  as  early  as  Augus- 
tine {**  City  of  God,"  xxix.  19)  and  in  Jerome 
(Epist.t  lxzxv.)f  and  after  them  in  the  Corpua  juris 
eanonici  (c.  11,  C.  8,  qu.  1,  and  D.  93,  c.  24).  The 
term  was  applied  in  Saxony  to  the  permanent  su- 
pervisory officers  that  were  instituted  after  the 
visitations  had  been  completed  (cf .  E.  Sehling,  Die 
V  Kirchenordnungen  dee  16.  JahrhundertSf  i.  142 
sqq.).  The  Saxon  superintendents  of  1527  and  later 
were  intended  to  be  no  other  than  state  executive 
officials.  But  at  the  start  they  officiated  as  sub- 
ordinates to  the  visitation  committees,  and  after- 
ward to  the  consistories.  The  example  of  Saxony 
was  often  followed,  though  the  term  "  superin- 
tendent "  was  not  generally  retained.  In  South 
Germany  the  designation  "  dean  "  is  occasionally 
in  vogue  (as  in  Bavaria) ;  in  the  German  Reformed 
churches  "  inspector,"  and,  locally,  "  metropoli- 
tan," "  senior,"  "  ephor,"  "  provost."  But  this  in- 
volves no  material  alteration.  The  bishops  of  the 
Evangelical  State  Church  of  Balkan  Transylvania 
are  superintendents. 

Within  the  area  of  his  province,  the  superintend- 
ent exercises  supervision  over  the  official  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  inferior 
church  servants;  also  at  times  over  the  conduct, 
and  sometimes  the  studies,  of  ministerial  candi- 
dates, who  come  to  him  for  permission  to  preach  in 
particular  instances.  Where  pastoral  vacancies 
occur,  he  must  provide  proper  supplies,  conduct 
the  pastoral  election,  and  induct  the  new  pastor. 
In  the  event  of  disputes  between  pastor  and  con- 
gregation, he  is  the  competent  referee.  He  has,  fur- 
thermore, oversight  of  administration  of  church 
property.  To  what  extent  the  superintendent  has 
the  right  to  define  disciplinary  penalties,  or  inde- 
pendently to  institute  official  suspensions,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  varies  according  to  special  statutes.  Va- 
rious details  of  the  superintendent's  activity  also 
involve  the  cooperation  of  the  civil  organism. 

There  are  superintendents  of  higher  and  lower 
grades.  The  former  class  especially  includes  the 
general  superintendents,  whose  discretion  in  the 
several  state  churches,  however,  shows  very  differ- 


ent official  features.  In  Old  Ptuasia,  they  are  spir- 
itual oonsistorial  directors  beside  the  ten^wral  con- 
sistorial  president.  Their  sphere  of  action  stretches 
over  an  entire  province;  and,  if  need  be,  they  exer- 
cise very  personal  influence  over  the  superintendents 
and  pastors  under  their  jurisdiction.  Elsewhere, 
while  certain  superintendents  are  indeed  members, 
as  well,  of  the  church  governing  boards,  it  is  only 
in  this  attribute  that  they  rank  higher.  Recent 
modifications  in  the  superintendents'  position  have 
their  warrant  in  the  introduction  of  presbyterial 
and  83modical  constitutional  arrangements,  by 
virtue  of  which,  in  most  German  Evangelical  state 
churches,  the  previous  consistorial  church  organisa- 
tion has  become  a  so-caUed  mixed  one. 

The  German  Evangelical  state  churches  have, 
for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  eynodical  limitation 
of  the  superintendent's  office,  wl:dch  varies  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

[The  title  is  now  substituted  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  that  of  presiding  elder  (see 
Mbthodistb,  IV.,  1,  I  8).]  E.  Sehlino. 

Bibuookapht:  W.  W.  J.  Sehmidt,  Der  Wtrktrngahrtia  utid 
dM  WiHmngmurl  dat  SypmintgndenUn  in  der  evanoeliMehen 
Kirchs,  Quedlinbaic.  1837;  J.  C.  W.  Aucusti,  BeitrOae 
Mur  SUiiittik  .  .  .  der  mwnoelueKen  Kirchet  iii.,  no.  14, 
Leipno,  1837;  E.  Friedbeis,  Dae  geUende  Verfdeetmoe- 
recht  der  evangdieehen  Landeikirchen  in  Deutaehland,  Leip- 
■io,  1888;  and  the  worlu  on  Kirohenreoht  by  A.  L.  Rich- 
ter,  I  72.  8th  ad.,  ad.  W.  Kahl.  ib.  1886,  and  E.  Friadbeis, 
pp.  236  aqq.,  6th  ed.,  ib.  1009. 

SUPERNATURAL  REUOION:  The  title  of  a 
work  in  criticism  which  evoked  much  attention  in 
the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  author, 
Walter  Richard  Cassels,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1826.  His  early  ventures  in  authorship  were  poet- 
ical. His  first  book  bore  the  title  EidoUm;  or^  the 
Course  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems  (London,  1850), 
a  critic  of  which  wrote  in  The  Saturday  Review 
(i.  236) :  **  He  must  do  more  and  also  do  less;  and 
we  will  hasard  a  prediction  that  he  will  at  last  do 
something  which  will  not  be  forgotten."  The  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  when,  in  1874-77,  he  publi^ed 
Supernatural  Reliffion  (3  vols.;  latest  popular  ed., 
1  vol.,  1902).  I  ran  through  many  editions,  caus- 
ing a  stir  similar*  to  but  more  profound  than  that 
made  by  Essays  and  Reviews  (q.v.). 

To  understand  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  the 
stir  it  made,  a  word  regarding  the  history  of  Bible 
study  in  England  is  necessary.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Deism  (q.v.)  had  made  a  fierce  and  pro- 
longed attack  on  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
supernatural.  The  defense,  in  substance,  consisted 
in  showing  that  "  revelation  "  was  a  republication 
of  **  reason  "  with  divine  authority,  that  author- 
ity being  authenticated  by  the  supernatural  in  two 
forms,  (1)  prophecy  conceived  as  prediction  of 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  (2)  miracles.  For 
the  time  being  the  defense  succeeded,  in  part  be- 
cause deism  was  lacking  in  constructive  force,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  vast  revival  of  religion  (Wes- 
leyan  and  Evangelical  movements;  see  Method- 
ists; and  Revivaus).  The  traditional  conception 
of  Holy  Scriptures  was  grappled  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  England  had  no  constructive  philosophical 
movement  and  no  critical  movement  of  her  own. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  nation  went  into  the 
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struggle  with  Napoleon  and  into  commercial  ex- 
pansion.   When  interest  in  history  revived,  it  came 
in  the  form  of  the  Oxford  movement  (see  Trac- 
tabianibm),  so  that  the  critical  question  was  still 
further  postponed.     Ekiglish  orthodoxy  stood  en- 
trtDched  and  intact  down  to  1860.    The  assault  was 
opened  by  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860;  cf.  F.  Haiv 
rison's  brilliant  sketch  in  The  Creed  of  a  Layman, 
London,   1907),  was  continued  by  Ecce  Homo  in 
1865,  and  in  1874  reached  its  climax  in  Supernatural 
ReUyion. 

The  title  of  the  book  places  it  in  close  connection 
with  eighteenth-centiiry  deism.  It  is  an  assault 
upon  "  supernatural  "  religion.  Since  that  religion 
connected  itself  inseparably  with  miracles,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  bring  the  '*  supernatural  "  to 
the  ground  by  knocking  the  miraculous  underpin- 
ning from  beneath  it. 

**  I  contend  that  the  historical  (axigument  against  mira- 
cles) is  the  neceflsary  complement  of  the  philoeophioal  argu- 
ment. .  .  .  The  preliminary  affirmation  ia  not  that  mira- 
cles are  impossible,  but  that  they  are  antecedently  incredible. 
The  counter-allegation  is  that,  although  miracles  may  be 
antecedently  incredible,  they  nevertheless  actually  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  not  only  to  establish  the 
antecedent  incredibility,  but  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
allegation  that  certain  miracles  occurred,  and  this  involves 
tbe  historical  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  the  Gospels  " 
Cprafaoe  to  6th  ed.,  pp.  v.-vi.). 

The  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  canonical  Gos- 
pels are  so  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events 
they  record  that  they  lose  all  competence  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  reality  of  the  miraculous.  The  author 
conceived  that  by  thus  lopping  off  the  "  supernat- 
ural "  from  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual  maj- 
esty and  the  moral  sublimity  of  Christ  would  shine 
forth  with  beauty  and  clarity. 

'*  Destructive  must  precede  constructive  criticism.  It  is 
only  when  we  clearly  recognise  that  the  Bible  is  not  in  any 
ecclesiastical  sense  the  word  of  Qod,  that  we  con  worthily 
honor  and  mjoy  it  as  the  word  of  Man  "  (pref.,  p.  Ixxxii.). 
*'  We  gain  infinitely  more  than  we  lose  in  abandoning  belief 
in  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Whilst  we  retain  pure 
and  unimpaired  the  light  of  Christian  Morality,  we  relin- 
quish nothing  but  the  debasing  elements  added  to  it  by 
human  superstition  '*  (ii.  489). 

Essays  and  Reviews  had  not  touched  the  question 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  con- 
fined its  specific  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Supernatural  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  touched 
the  very  vitals  of  Christianity  by  assaulting  the  su- 
pernatural in  the  life  of  Christ.  English  orthodoxy 
had  learned  nothing  from  deism,  it  was  not  willing 
to  learn  anything  from  Germany.  So  the  attack 
caused  profound  emotion  and  alarm.  The  strength 
of  the  book  was  due  first  of  all  to  the  facts  that  its 
author  carried  the  art  of  the  popularizer  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  that  he  used  his  art  in  the 
interest  of  a  dogmatic  thesis.  As  a  historical  critic 
he  took  his  responsibility  quite  as  lightly  as  the 
positive  dogmatist  on  the  other  side  took  his.  His 
art  was  not  cramped  or  confined  by  original  learn- 
ing. He  was  fairly  well  read  in  German  critical 
scholarship, — an  accomplishment  decidedly  rare  in 
the  England  of  that  day.  His  book  is  part  of  the 
German  invasion  of  England.  But,  while  he  massed 
the  conclusions  of  German  scholarship  in  sweeping 
and  undiscriminating  ways,  he  was  altogether  lack- 
ing in  the  intellectual  restraints  of  first-hand  knowl- 


edge.   And  he  rode  the  argument  from  silence  till 
its  back  was  raw.  Henrt  S.  Nash. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  M.  H.  Habershon,  Th*  Wave  of  SeepUcimn 
and  the  Rock  of  Trtiih:  a  Reply  to  ** Supernatural  Relioion,** 
London,  1875;  J.  Kennedy,  A  Brief  Defence  of  Supemah 
taral  ChrieHanUyf  being  a  Review  of  the  Philoeophieal  Prin- 
ciplee  ...  o/  ...  "  Supernatural  Religion,**  &.  1876; 
C.  A.  Row,  The  Supemaitaral  in  the  New  TeuUnnent  Poe- 
aibU,  Credible,  and  Hietorical,  ib.  1875;  M.  F.  Sadler,  The 
Loat  Ooepel  and  ite  Contente;  or,  the  Author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion  *'  refvted  by  himself,  ib.  1876;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Eaeaye  on  ...  "  Supernatural  Religion"  ib.  1889 
(generally  regarded  as  a  complete  rejoinder).  Many  of  the 
later  works  on  the  oriticiBm  of  the  Qoepela  (aee  under  Qoa- 
PKL  AND  GosPELa)  remark  on  the  subjeot  of  this  article. 

SUPERNATURALISM.    See   Rationalism  and 

SUPERNATURALISM. 

SUPERSTITION. 

Deanition  (|  1). 

E^rmology;  Biblical  and  Other  Usages  (|  2). 

Historical  Usage  in  Religion  (|  3). 

Bases:  Ignorance,  Credulity  (|  4). 

Conservatism  and  Fear  as  Factors  (|  5). 

Historical  Effects  (|  6). 

Present  Superstitions  (|  7). 

Present  Consequences  (|  8). 

Contributions  to  Development  (|  9). 

Superstition  may  be  defined  objectively  as  either 
the  aggregate  of  erroneous  beliefs  and  practises  cur- 
rent which  may  be  traced  to  a  combination  of  er- 
rant reason  with  feeble  will,  ill-controlled  emotions, 

and  ignorance  more  or  less  complete; 

I.  Defini-   or,  any  single  act  or  belief  which  bears 

tion.        these   marks.     Subjectively,   it   is   a 

mental  attitude,  **  a  phyletic  instinct- 
ive desire  to  believe  in  certain  causal  relations  which 
have  not  been  and  can  not  be  proved,  either  experi- 
entially  or  logically,  to  exist "  (F.  B.  Dresslar,  Sur 
persHtion  and  Education  in  University  of  California 
Publications,  V.,  i.,  p.  141,  n.p.,  1907).  The  essen- 
tial error  of  superstition  is  therefore  in  part  the 
misplacing  of  the  source  of  causation.  Psycholog- 
ically, a  superstition  is  often  the  result  of  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  carry  on  sustained  thinking,  in- 
volving a  consequent  readiness  to  accept  as  correct 
certain  conclusions  which  have  been  handed  down 
without  being  tested  as  to  their  cogency.  From 
this  same  psychological  standpoint,  according  to 
scientific  investigation,  subjective  superstition,  or 
the  tendency  to  accept  quasi-reasoning  as  effective, 
is  in  part  an  emotional  credulity  inherited  from 
earlier  periods;  it  is  a  species  of  atavism.  Inas- 
much as  inherited  mental  reactions  are  not  easily 
changed,  not  only  is  there  in  this  fact  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  persistence  of  superstition  even 
where  education  has  in  other  respects  produced  its 
effects,  but  also  a  partial  palliation  of  the  individual 
moral  culpability  of  those  who,  though  educated, 
still  entertain  beliefs  of  this  character.  More  spe- 
cifically, and  from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  super- 
stition is  a  belief  that  is  erroneous  in  that  it  asserts 
a  causal  connection  between  supernatural  powers 
and  events,  real  or  conceived,  in  the  world  of  sense. 
It  thus  not  only  involves  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  offends  the  enlightened  reason  in  that 
it  opposes  those  dicta  of  revelation  which  have 
found  the  securest  sanction  in  human  experience 
and  consciousness. 
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Slight  advance  is  made  toward  a  comprehenaon 
of  the  subject  by  a  study  of  the  etymology  and 
equivalents  of  the  word,  though  a  development  in 
meaning  is  traceable.  The  Latin  miperaHUo  (miper 
and  aiare,  **  to  stand  still  over  or  by  a  thing  ";  cf. 

the  Gk.  deisidaimonia,  *'  fear  of  the 

2.  Btymol-  gods,  religious  feeling  ";   Germ.  Aber- 

ogy; Biblical y2au6e,  for  Oberglavbe,  "belief  to  ex- 

and  Other  cess,"  Dutch,  Biglove)  expressed  "  ex- 

Usagea.     cessive  fear  of  the  gods,  unreasonable 

religious  belief,"  and  was  opposed 
to  rdigiOf  "  a  proper,  reasonable  awe  of  the 
gods  "  (Cicero,  De  natwra  deorum,  i.  42,  117,  ii. 
28,  72).  It  developed  so  as  to  mean  a  (religious) 
performance  over  and  above  what  custom  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  required,  or  one  which  was  not 
recognised  by  proper  authority.  In  the  authorised 
version  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  and  its  de- 
rivative "  superstitious  "  both  occur.  In  Acts  xvii. 
22,  in  the  celebrated  address  of  Paul  on  Mar's  Hill 
at  Athens,  "  superstitious  "  translates  wrongly  the 
Greek  deisidainumesteroua  (R.  V.,  margin,  "  relig- 
ous").  It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  unfavorable  mean- 
ing is  not  to  be  accepted  here,  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  Paul  would  have  prejudiced  his  case  by  charg- 
ing his  hearers,  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  with 
**  superstition."  In  Acts  xxv.  19,  "  superstition  " 
translates  the  Greek  original  deindainumia,  though 
exactly  what  term  Festus  employed  (as  he  prob- 
ably spoke  Latin)  is  of  course  not  know*n.  But,  as 
in  the  former  case,  Festus  would  hardly  have  gra- 
tuitously offered  offense  to  Agrippa  and  the  Jews 
by  calling  the  religion  of  the  latter  ''  superstition," 
the  word  employed  must  have  had  a  good  sense  (cf . 
R.  v.,  text,  ''  religion  ").  Outside  these  passages, 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible.  The 
meaning  the  word  has  taken  in  modem  times  fol- 
lows a  different  construction  of  its  etymological  ele- 
ments, and  embodies  the  idea  of  "  something  sur- 
viving "  or  "  something  left  over  (from  an  earlier 
and  less  advanced  stage  of  culture)."  This  mean- 
ing is  in  itself  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  con- 
crete facts  of  superstition — they  are  survivals  from 
earlier  usage  or  belief  which  persist  against  the  pro- 
nouncements of  an  enlightened  reason.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  precluded  either  in  fact  or  the- 
ory that  new  **  superstitions  "  arise  from  time  to 
time. 

In  close  connection  with  the  usage  just  noted  is 
that  according  to  which  the  word  is  employed  by 
adherents  of  one  faith  to  characterize  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practises  of  adherents  of  another  faith, 

particularly  those  of  a  dead  religion. 

3.  Historical  Tacitus  ("  Annals,"  xv.  44)  speaks  of 

Usage  in    the  religion  w^hich  had  sprung  from 

Religion.    "  Christus,  who  had  been  put  to  death 

by  .  .  .  Pontius  Pilate  "  as  exitiabilis 
superstUio,  "  pernicious  superstition."  On  the  other 
hand  the  compliment  was  returned  when,  under 
Christian  influence  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  pagan 
rites  and  worship  were  so  denominated.  Thus 
Constantine  in  a  law  of  319,  speaking  of  the  pagan 
religion  of  Rome,  says:  "  They  who  are  desirous  of 
being  slaves  to  their  superstition,  have  liberty  for 
the  public  exercise  of  their  worship  "  (Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  IX.,  xvi.   1-2),  only  a  little  afterward 


practically  defining  superstition  as  prcBtenta  um- 
paUo,  "  antiquated  usage."  Even  within  the  bounds 
of  the  same  religion  great,  indeed,  irreoQoahbk, 
difference  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  superrtitioD. 
Thus  to  Protestants  very  many  Roman  CUholie 
beliefs  and  observances  are  nothing  less  than  8Qper<* 
stition.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  veQentios 
of  the  Host,  the  adoration  of  images,  the  entire  cult 
centering  about  the  '\^rgin  liaiy  and  the  sainti, 
particularly  the  belief  in  such  phenomena  as  many 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Lourdes  and  Loceto 
(qq.v.),  together  with  the  strongly  entrenched  le- 
gani  for  rdics,  such  as  the  Holy  Coat  (q.v.).  Yet 
to  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  some  of  these  thisp 
belong  to  the  very  arcana  of  the  religion,  and 
doubt  of  them  seems  little  if  at  all  short  of  bla»> 
phemy.  Another  illustration  which  comes  fnn 
the  same  region  is  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  eon- 
ceming  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jannarioi 
(q.v.),  regarded  by  those  of  that  faith  as  a  recanenl 
miracle,  while  scientists  scoff  at  the  explanation  of 
the  alleged  miracle,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  analf-  • 
sis  of  the  contents  of  the  vial  is  refused.  Of  ooone 
the  guardians  decline  to  allow  decisive  tests  on  Hie 
ground  of  the  sanctity  of  the  relic.  Agreement  upon 
what  constitutes  a  superstition  in  many  cases  of 
this  sort  is  unattainable.  The  difficulty  is  not  n- 
lieved  if  one  considers  that  Roman  Catholic  autlMff* 
ities  would  almost  certainly  denounce  as  supenti- 
tion  the  belief  that  incubation  as  practised  in  Um 
cult  of  Asklepios  (cf.  Mary  Hamilt»on,  IncMui^ 
or  the  Cure  of  Dieeasea  in  Pagan  Temples  and  CArti- 
Han  Churches,  London,  1906)  resulted  in  cum, 
though  it  is  claimed  that  cures  result  from  the  pntf- 
tise  as  maintained  in  connection  with  certain  saints 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  and  near  Naples,  it 
Amalfi,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  under  the  Giedc 
Church  (cf .  Mary  Hamilton,  ut  sup.,  pp.  109  sqq)- 
And  the  case  is  still  more  complicated  by  the  f^ 
that  psychologists  maintain  the  entire  probability 
of  many  cases  of  cures  under  both  pagan  and  Ghiis- 
tian  auspices,  and  offer  what  they  deem  edentifie 
explanation  of  the  alleged  cures. 

On  its  subjective  side  or  as  a  mental  attitude  so- 
perstition  seems  to  spring  from  four  roots:  (1)  fe" 
norance,  combined  with  the  exceedingly  prevaknt 
and  chsuracteristically  primitive  fallacy  of  post  hoe 
propter  hoc,  is  a  fundamental  cause.    Man  has,  ^ 

far  as  indications  show,  always  soog^ 

4.  Bases:   for  the  reasons  of  events,  but  in  bis 

Ignorance;  lack  of  knowledge  of  real  causes  has 

Credulity,   often  linked  things  causally  which  an 

not  so  connected.    Thus,  to  give  an 
example  of  savage  logic,  the  breaking  of  the  flnke 
of  an  anchor  cast  ashore  from  a  wreck  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa  having  been  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  man  who  committed  the  act,  his  asso- 
ciates regarded  the  anchor  as  a  divinity  which  had 
been  offended  by  the  mutilation  and  had  punished 
the  evil-doer,  and  they  thereafter  did  reverence  tc 
the  anchor  as  to  a  god  (cf.  E.  B.  Tylor,  PrimiHv^ 
CvUure^  ii.   143  sqq.,   London,   1877).     Similarly 
bathing  in  a  pool  being  followed  by  a  scrofulou 
affection,  the  natives  of  the  region  regarded  th 
pool  as  the  haunt  of  a  deity  which  was  offended  h 
the  invasion  and  looked  upon  the  disease  as  th 
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penalty  for  the  breach  of  the  divinity's  rights  (cf. 
Tylor,  ut  sup.,  ii.  209  sqq.).    In  like  manner,  the 
fact  Uiat  contact  with  a  chief,  or  with  some  article 
belonging  to  him,  had  preceded  some  calamity  to 
the  person  who  touched  him  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  chief  and  his  possessions  were  taboo  (see  Com- 
PARATTVE  Religion,  VI.,  1,  c),  from  which  belief 
has  imquestionably  resulted   the  death  of   many 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  re- 
gions {Old  New  Zealand,  by  a  Pakeha  Maoris  pp. 
83,  ©4-97,  London,  1884;  A.  S.  Thomson,  The  Story 
of  New  Zealand^  i.  103,  ib.  1859).    Thus,  in  some  re- 
spects, superstition  takes  the  form  of  pseudo-science. 
The  cases  are  illustrative,  and  also  representative 
of  an  enormous  body  of  facts  in  human  history; 
they  serve  to  open  up  the  wide  range  of  primitive 
and  later  superstitions,  including  the  practises  of 
totemism,  taboo,  magic,  fetishism,  sacrifice,  and  the 
like    (see    Comparative    Religion;     Fetishism). 
(2)  Involved  in  the  foregoing  is  a  credulity  from 
which  enlightened  reason  offers  the  only  escape. 
That  primitive  and  early  man  should  accept  either 
explanations  which  occurred  to  him  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  logic  just  exemplified,  or  those 
which  tradition  had  suppUed,  was  to  be  expected. 
Science,  in  the  sense  of  careful  induction,  is  a  very 
modem  product,  and  is  the  acquisition  even  yet  of 
comparatively  few.    As  a  consequence,  credulity  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  traits  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  those  who  exhibit  it  are  perhaps  propor- 
tionally almost  as  numerous  in  Christendom  as  else- 
where.   As  a  striking  example  of  this  it  is  possible  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 
C.  A.  Briggs  (q.v.)  for  heresy  in  1893  to  the  effect 
that  his  mother  in  Scotland  used  to  lay  the  Bible  on 
the  doorstep  to  keep  out  the  witches.    This  custom 
is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete.     Still  \^idely  prevalent 
and  productive  of  corresponding  actions  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  validity  of  signs  and  omens,  such  as  indi- 
cations of  the  weather  drawn  from  the  inclination  of 
the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  or  in  prophylactics  and 
cures  of  various  sorts  such  as  that  which  regards 
as  a  cure  or  preventive  of  rheimiatism  the  carrying 
in  the  pocket  of  a  stolen  potato,  or  as  a  cure  for 
warts  the  rubbing  of  the  same  with  a  piece  of  stolen 
bacon  rind  (which  is  then  to  be  buried).    No  reason 
adequate  to  the  alleged  effects  can  be  assigned  for 
the  assumed  causes,  and  induction  finds  no  invari- 
ability in  such  antecedents  and  consequences.    So 
that  credulity  is  to  be  charged  with  a  part  at  least 
in  the  continuance  of  superstition.    It  is  important 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  credulity  is  in  a  sense 
communicable.    A  superstitious  person,  who  is  al- 
most invariably  dogmatic  in  his  attitude,  easily 
communicates  and  diffuses  his  anticipations  or  his 
dread  and  wins  new  adherents  for  his  theories. 

(3)  The  native  conservatism  of  the  human  mind 
lends  itself  to  the  acceptance  and  retention  of  ex- 
planations or  statements  when  once 
$•  Conscrv-they  have  become  current.     The  au- 
atism  and  thority  of  tradition  is  potent,  and  what 
Fear  as     the  fathers  believed  is  often  for  that 
Factors,     reason  alone  taken  as  fact.    So  that  in 
this  aspect  superstition  is  an  extemal- 
ization  of  the  native  conservatism  of  the  race. 
(4)  Fear  is  also  an  element.    Dread  of  what  may 


happen  often  overcomes  "  common  sense,"  and  a 
person  who  lives  may  even  in  the  present  under  this 
influence  do  that  which  he  will  in  other  circum- 
stances hesitate  to  acknowledge.  The  emotions  are 
in  modem  life,  and  with  the  utmost  certainty  have 
always  been,  the  strongest  element  in  superstition. 
Faith  is  **  felt  "  in  certain  "  indications  "  in  spite 
of  the  pronouncement  of  reason  against  them  and 
of  the  mandate  of  the  will  not  to  receive  them. 
Thus,  as  stated  by  Dresslar  (ut  sup.,  p.  150),  **  the 
*  will  to  believe '  and  the  reason  for  believing  are  both 
impotent  when  opposed  by  a  well-developed /eefinj^ 
to  believe."  In  other  words,  the  emotions  may  over- 
ride both  reason  and  will.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof 
that  fear,  as  an  emotion,  is  in  part  the  result  of  cer- 
tain physical  conditions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  night,  when  what  psychologists  call  the 
subnormal  and  more  primitive  psychical  forces  are 
to  the  front  and  man's  rational  and  higher  faculties 
are  less  advantageously  situated,  the  stress  of  su- 
perstitious fear  is  accentuated.  Similarly,  physical 
or  mental  or  moral  illness  produces  conditions 
favorable  to  the  operation  of  superstition.  Shake- 
speare noted  the  effects  along  this  line  in  his  saying, 
"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  "  (Hamr 
letf  III.,  i.  83).  In  this  respect  superstition,  like 
Ecstasy  (q.v.),  belongs,  so  far  as  it  is  religious,  to 
the  pathology  of  religion,  and  altogether  to  the 
pathology  of  psychology. 

Only  the  merest  suggestion,  comparatively,  of 
the  all-pervasiveness  and  the  harmful  effects  of  su- 
perstition in  history  can  be  afforded  here.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  story  is  given  as  follows  in  J.  G. 
Frazer's  Psyche* 8  Task  (p.  1,  London,  1909):  "  It 
(superstition)  has  sacrificed  coimtless  lives,  wasted 
untold  treasures,  embroiled  nations,  severed  friends, 
parted  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
putting  swords,  and  worse  than  swords,   between 

them:    it  has   filled  gaols  and   mad- 

6.  Histor-  houses  with  its   innocent  or  deluded 

ical  Effects,  victims:   it  has  broken  many  hearts, 

embittered  the  whole  of  many  a  life, 
and,  not  content  \^ith  persecuting  the  living  it  has 
pursued  the  dead  into  the  grave  and  beyond  it, 
gloating  over  the  horrors  which  its  foul  imagination 
has  conjured  up  to  appal  and  torture  the  survivors." 
How  numerous  its  ramifications  and  products  have 
been  is  merely  hinted  in  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects given  as  cross-references  in  a  public-library 
catalogue  card:  Alchemy,  apparitions,  astrology i 
charms,  delusions,  demonology,  devil-worship,  di- 
vination, evil  eye,  fetishism,  folk-lore,  legends, 
magic,  mythology,  occult  sciences,  oracles,  palmis- 
try, relics,  second  sight,  sorcery,  spiritualism,  super- 
natural, totems,  and  witchcraft.  And  this  list  is 
most  incomplete.  This  force  has  pervaded  all 
provinces  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and, 
as  Frazer  says,  beyond.  It  establishes  customs  as 
binding  as  taboo,  dictates  forms  of  worship  and  per- 
petuates them,  obsesses  the  imagination  and  leads 
it  to  create  a  world  of  demons  and  hosts  of  lesser 
spirits  and  ghosts  and  ghouls,  and  inspires  to  fear 
and  even  worship  of  them.  It  has,  even  under 
Christianity,  sought  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  as  in  the  affirmation  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
(Quodlibetaf  xi.  10)  regarding  Witchcraft  (q.v.)  and 
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in  the  bull  SumrnU  dendenrntea  of  Innocent  VIII. 
issued  in  1484  commanding  the  clergy  to  assist  in 
hunting  out  and  punishing  witches,  and  giving  papal 
authority  to  bdief  in  succubi,  incubi,  and  other 
horrible  figments  of  the  diseased  imagination  (text 
of  the  bull  is  in  Reich,  DocumenU,  pp.  200-201;  cf. 
further,  Schaff,  ChriaHan  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  879  sqq., 
and  2,  pp.  514  sqq.) .  And  with  equal  force  it  has  made 
use  of  the  State,  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi  (q.v., 
II.,  2)  to  the  Salic  Law  (xix.  2;  Eng.  transl.  in  F.  A. 
O^,  Source  Book,  p.  64,  New  York,  1908),  and 
even  much  later  (see  Ordeal,  |  9).  It  reestablished 
the  pestiferous  distinction  between  white  magic 
and  black,  a  distinction  which  seems  to  have  existed 
in  all  grades  of  civUixation.  Its  deadliest  power, 
perhaps,  is  that  by  which  it  acquires  influence  over 
the  commonest  affairs  of  everyday  life,  stifling 
initiative,  stagnating  thought,  poisoning  the  in- 
tellect, and  subjecting  activities  to  the  imagined 
effects  of  chance  happenings  with  which  they  have 
no  relation. 

The  statement  just  made  may  be  exemplified  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  current  superstitions  educed 
by  the  inductive  study  of  the  subject  by  Dresslar 
in  the  work  already  cited.   The  study  was  conducted 

upon  the  basis  of  questions  submitted 
7.  Fment  to  students  of  normal  schools  (there- 
Super-      fore  adults  or  adolescents)  in  California 
stitions.     in  the  twentieth  century.    Things  with 

which  superstitions  were  connected 
were  named  as  follows:  salt,  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  coffee,  plants  and  fruit;  fire,  lightning,  rainbow, 
the  moon,  the  stars;  babies,  birds,  owls,  peacocks 
and  their  feathers,  chickens,  cats,  dogs,  cows,  sheep, 
swine,  horses,  rabbits,  rats,  frogs  and  toads,  fish, 
crickets,  spiders,  snakes,  lizards,  turtles,  wolves, 
bees,  dragon  flies;  chairs  and  tables,  clocks,  mirrors, 
spoons,  knives  and  forks,  pointed  instruments,  pins, 
hairpins,  combs,  umbrellas  (mostly  unlucky),  can- 
dles, matches,  tea-kettle,  brooms,  dishcloths,  hand- 
kerchiefs, gardening  tools,  ladders,  horseshoes,  hay; 
days  of  the  week  and  various  festivals  or  fasts,  es- 
pecially Hallowe'en,  birthdays;  various  numbers, 
counting,  laughing,  singing,  crying;  starting  on  a 
journey  and  turning  back,  two  persons  simultane- 
ously saying  the  same  thing,  passing  in  at  one  door 
and  out  at  another,  walking  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
post,  stepping  on  cracks,  sneezing,  crossing  hands 
while  shaking  hands,  use  of  windows  as  exits, 
stumbling;  itching  of  palm,  eye,  nose,  ear,  or  foot; 
warts,  moles;  various  articles  of  dress,  shoes,  pre- 
cious stones,  amulets  and  charms,  rings,  money; 
wish  bones;  death  and  funerals,  dreams,  spiritisms, 
weddings,  and  initials.  Of  course,  even  this  long 
list  is  most  incomplete  and  might  be  expanded  in- 
definitely. The  practical  significance  of  the  beliefs 
registered  in  connection  with  these  various  beliefs 
or  actions  is  that  activities  and  procedure  are  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  them — action  is  indicated 
or  inhibited  according  as  the  **  sign  **  is  favorable 
or  imfavorable.  A  slavery  with  respect  to  action  is 
thus  shown  which  ought  to  be  anomalous  in  en- 
lightened Christendom,  and  yet  is  manifested  as 
current. 

A  graver  fact  than  the  preceding  is  involved  in 
the  slavery  of  thought  which  is  a  consequence  of 


the  attention  paid  to  "  ogns  "  and  "  omens."  The 

function  of  the  Church  as  an  educator  and  thelaige 

field  which  is  here  opened  bring  the 

8.  Fment  subject  in  this  aspect  into  view  with 
Come-     relation  to  religious  duty.    Knowledge 

quencai.  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Cbunk  nu* 
rants  the  statement  that  not  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  this  side  of  the  Church's  pii- 
deutic  mission.  The  preoccupation  of  the  mind  bj 
such  superstitious  f  aiUis  can  but  retard  the  accept- 
ance not  merely  of  scientific  but  of  religious  tnith. 
The  very  springs  of  healthy  mental  and  spiritual 
perception  are  poisoned  while  such  trivialities  us 
permitted  to  control  the  sources  of  action,  lliat 
such  effects  are  very  far-reaching,  evoi  to  the  con- 
trol in  a  measure  of  business  concerns  of  inuneosB 
importance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  gnat 
corporations  engaged  in  transoceanic  transporta- 
tion avoid  Friday  as  a  day  of  sailing,  this  custom 
being  undoubtedly  due  in  considerable  part  to  the 
outworn  sailors'  superstition  as  to  the  misfortune 
which  surely  awaits  the  voyagers  who  set  out  on 
that  day.  And  another  consequence  which  is  not 
paltry  is  that  by  such  beli^  imposture  is  encoo^ 
aged,  while  hosts  of  quacks  in  medicine,  palmistik 
fortune-tellers,  and  "  wizards "  flourish  on  tfas 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded,  at  the  samB 
time  that  these  beliefs  are  spread  because  the  mr 
m'ng  and  ambiguous  pronouncements  of  the  im- 
postors are  interpreted  as  wisdom  by  the  victims 
and  new  strength  is  furnished  to  superstitiois 
growths.  Of  the  results  in  loss  of  life  in  more  back- 
ward conmiunities  such  as  Russia  and  even  Irelaad, 
of  sacrifices  and  cruelties  practised  even  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteentii  century  and  indeed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  itself,  there  is  not  space  hen 
to  treat.  How  terrible  the  current  beliefs  and  thp 
almost  contemporary  consequences  are  may  be  dis- 
covered from  the  accounts  in  the  Popular  SdeM 
Monthly  for  1898-99,  pp.  207-218,  of  murders,  e^i 
of  helpless  infants  supposed  to  be  fairy  changeling 
in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  if 
at  such  a  period  events  can  occur  such  as  are  them 
recounted,  the  imagination  must  faU  to  portray  what 
has  happened  in  the  darker  ages  of  human  hist(H7* 

It  is  therefore  no  argument  for  the  perpetuatiaB 
of  superstition  that  some  fruits  of  good  ha?e  re* 
suited  from  its  existence,  such  as  those  adduced  Iff 
J.  G.  Frazer  (in  Psyche's  Task,  ut  sup.).  Exam- 
ination of  savage  and  barbarous  life  reveals  thal» 
for  instance,  the  institution  of  talxx^ 

9.  Contri-  founded  essentially  upon  superstitioOi 
butions  to  has  entrenched  respect  for  certain 
Develop-    forms  of  government,  esi>ecially  thosa 

ment       of  a  monarchical  type,  and  in  tins  way 
has  contributed  to  the  developmental 
the  body  politic  and  consequently  to  society  at 
large.    By  this  means  the  will  of  the  individual  bai 
within  certain  lines  been  subjected  to  what  is  ree* 
ognized  as  a  common  good,  a  basis  for  a  partiaSy 
altruistic  practise  has  been  laid,  and  the  exenase  Of 
self-denial  has  been  fostered.    In  a  similar  way  rs» 
spect  for  private  property  has  been  enforced  under 
fear  of  penalty  impending  from  supernatural  pow- 
ers.   In  certain  stages  of  development  the  sugges- 
tion and  protection  of  the  rights  of  ownership  were 
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neeesBuy  ia  order  to  on  attitude  toward  communal 
iSaiis  which  should  make  progress  possible.     And 
though  this  end  was  Dot  consciously  present,  the 
historical  effects  are  unquestioned.    Another  social 
iMtitution,   that   of   the   family,   has   experienced 
some  d^reo  of  unfolding  under  the  protection  of 
Mttain  superstitions  touching  the  relations  of  the 
xxta.   It  con  not  be  doubted  that  the  paiisions  and 
lusts  of  mnji  have  been  restrained,  in  part,   it  is 
probable,  under  instinctive  impressions  that  license 
wftB  iojurioua  which  registered  themselves  as  super- 
stitiooa,  under  the  influence  of  which  what  is  now 
blown  to  be  immorality  was  decreased,  c.^.i  penal- 
ties of  infidelity  to  marriage  ties  were  imagined 
which  checked  indulgence  and  the  welfare  of  society 
«u  thereby  served.    In  3  fourth  way,  namely,  by 
tedgiog  about  the  life  of  mac  and  by  introducing 
the  fear  of  taking  that  life  because  of  the  penaltict) 
"hich  would  follow,  the  respect  and  honor  for  life 
itwlf  upon  which  in  so  large  measure  present  human 
society  is  founded  has  gradually  been  built  up.   The 
superstitions  which  have  aecompUabed  these  results 
are  as  varied  09  the  peoples  among  which  they  have 
worked ;  and  under  them  and  out  of  them  man  has 
changed  in  character  from  savagery  and  barbarism 
^to  something  higher  and  more  ennobling.    These 
facts  are,  however,  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of 
illi^cal  or  irrational  practises.    To  end  them  both 
the  Cbureh,  with  all  iia  auxiharics.  and  the  Stat«, 
employing  especially  educational  means  and  proc- 
esites,  are  obligated;  the  aim  is  to  encourage  man 
to  honor  his  Creator  by  the  intelligent  and  rational 
Use  of  his  powers  as  against  the  retention  of  customs 
Or  beliefs  which  are  impeached  by  reason  and  by  a 
lofty  faith  in  God.  Geo.  W.  Giijioke. 
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A.  C.  KniijU  Het  Animitme  in  den  Indiechen  Archipel. 
The  Hague.  1906:  C.  A.  Sherring,  Walem  TibiC  and  the 
Briliiih  Borderland,  London,  1908;  E.  -M.  Gordon,  Indian 
Folk-Talee.  London.  1908;  B.  Thomson.  The  Fijiatu,  a 
Slud],  of  the  Decay  ofCuelom.  London.  1908;  A.  C,  Hollis. 
The  Nandi,  their  Lancuaec  and  Folk-lore,  Ox/ord.   1909; 

hdUnu  iim  Chriitenttan  und  in  Untenchiede  con  der  Zau- 
Imn.Gotba.  1910;  T.G.  Koowlson.  The Oriaim of  Popxdar 
Suprratilione  and  Cuttomi.  Now  York,  1910;  The  Laws  of 
Mknu.  in  SBE,  vol.  uv. 

SDPRALAPSARIAniSM.    See  Calvinism,  }  S. 

SUPREMACY,  ACTS  OF:  Acta  declaring  the 
king  (or  queen)  of  England  the  head  (or  governor) 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  abrogating  therefore 
the  authority  of  the  pope. 

Henry  VIII.,  although  bent  on  retaining  the  cliief 
points  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  worahip, 
resolved  to  abolish  in  time  papal  jurisdiction  within 
his  realm.  The  rupture  with  Rome,  at  flrat  at- 
tempt^ by  means  of  gradual  steps,  was  definitely 
aircomplished  in  Nov.,  Io34,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  (26  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  1),  which 
conferred  on  the  king  the  headship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  sovereign  became,  without  qualifi- 
tion,  "  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
Cbureh  of  England,  called  '  Anglicana  Eccle^,'  " 
This  iisaumptioQ  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
relinquished  by  Mary,  who  likewise  repealed  all  the 
other  enactments  of  her  father's  reign  anlAgonistic 
to  papal  authority.  Elizabeth's  first  act,  when  she 
felt  assured  of  her  position,  waa  to  nullify  all  the 
religious  roatorations  of  her  sister,  Mary.  Her  Su- 
premacy Act  (1  Elisabeth,  chap.  1)  was  passed  in 
Jan.,   1559.     It  reenacted  many  of  the  antipapal 
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ACte  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  it  vested  the  fulueaa  of 
ecclesiastical  juriadictjon  in  the  crown.  It  pre- 
scribed for  bU  holding  office  in  Church  and  State 
an  oath  recognizing;  the  Queen  aa  "  the  only  Su- 
preme Governor  of  this  realm  &b  well  in  all  apiiitua] 
and  cccleaiaefjcal  things  or  causes,  as  temporals," 
and  provided  penaJtiea  (or  thoae  refusing  to  take  it. 

SDRIDS,  au'ri-ua,  LAUKENTTUS:  German  Car- 
thusian; b.  at  LUbeck  in  1522;  d.  at  Cologne  May 
23,  1573.  Probably  of  Protestant  parentage,  he 
waa  educated  at  F^an]cfo^t'^Jn-the-Ode^  and  at 
Cologne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrus 
Canisiua;  was  won  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  in 
1541,  became  a  Carthusian.  All  his  subsequent  life 
was  characteriEed  bj  his  leul  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rules  of  his  order,  and,  in  his  writings,  by  hia  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  for  his  church  and  his  violent 
hatred  of  the  Reformation.  Among  bis  works  was 
a  Commtntarius  brevis  remm  in  orbe  gtatarum  ob 
anna  ISOO  ittqut  in  imnum  1668  (Cologne,  1568), 
which  was  continued  by  others  to  1673,  and  was  in 
reply  to  Johann  Sleidan'e  Prol«atant  Comtnenlarii 
dt  etatu  rdigioniM  tt  reirepublica,  Carolo  Quinto 
Casare  (Strasburg,  1555),  a  famous  history  of  the 
Reformation.  He  also  wrote  Homitia  sine  cim- 
tiOTits  j/rt£»laTili»aimomjn  eccUsia  dortorum  in  erari' 
gOia  Miut  anni  (1.W9);  and  Concilia  omnia  (1567). 
His  main  work  was  the  Vita  tanetorum  (6  vols., 
1570-75).  republiahed  with  an  additional  volume 
under  the  title,  De  probatig  saitaarum  kiMariit 
(1618;  12  vols.,  Turin,  1875),  which  was  recognized 
by  the  BoUandiats  as  the  best  predecessor  of  their 
own  hagiology  {ASB).  (O.  ZOrKLEat.) 

BiBUoaiupBT;  A.  Rsm.  Dit  Cotaerliltn  teit  dor  Reforma- 
(um,  ii.  33S  ami..  Ftmbum,  taaS:  ADB.  mtvii.  1S6;  KL, 
xL  WO-IOOI;  Der  KaOoltk.  1863,  iL  «1S  iqq. 

SURPLICE.      See    Vebtmevts    and    Insionia, 

ECCLBSI ASTIC  AL. 

SURPLICE  FEES.    See  Stole  Febs. 
SUSA.     See  Shushan. 


SUSO  (SUS,  SOSE,  SEUSE),  HEUIRICH  (AUAN- 
DDS):  German  mystic;  b.  at  Constance  Mar.  21, 
1300;  d.  at  Ulm  Jan.  -J5,  1366.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  German  mystics,  and  the  inspired  prophet  of 
the  religious  lyric,  be  understood  how  through  di- 
vine love  to  influence  a,  sinful  world  by  the  power 
of  human  love  and  ayDipathy.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family,  but  took  the  name  of  his  mother,  a  godly 
woman,  in  preference  to  that  of  hia  worldly  father, 
Von  Berg.  Being  delicate,  he  was  deatined  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ican monastery  when  only  thirteen.  Being  disaat- 
isfied  spiritually  with  the  monastic  routine,  he 
sought  to  attain  higher  spirituality  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  piactise  of  asceticism,  wearing  a  hair 
ahirt  studded  with  nails  and  a  cross  a  span  long, 
pierced  with  nails  and  needles,  and  remained  tor 
years  in  utter  aeclusion,  in  order  to  tame  hia  spirit 
and  subdue  hia  body.  While  studying  in  Strasburg 
and  Cologne,  in  hia  twenty-eighth  year,  he  came 
under  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Eckhart  (q.v.), 
whom  he  defended  from  the  charge  of  heresy.    Suso 


practised  asceticism  imtil  his  fortieth  year,  when 
his  system  was  so  ezhaustod  that,  in  order  to  save 
his  body,  be  was  forced  to  discontinue  it.  Return- 
ing to  his  monastery  he  became  lector  and  prior. 
He  aided  with  the  pope  in  his  dispute  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  banished  from  Constance  and 
sent  to  EKeaaenhovcn  (1339-46).  Here  he  began 
work  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  also  hearing  confca- 
siona,  and  in  his  wanderings  sought  out  the  Domin- 
ican convent  of  Tfiss  (near  Winlerthur)  and  met 
Elsbet  Stagel,  daughter  of  a  councilor  of  Zuncn, 
who  WHS  the  original  inspirer  of  the  publication  of 
his  biography.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Ulm, 
passing  his  later  years  in  the  Dominican  monastery 
there.  At  what  date  he  was  summoned  before  a 
council  and  his  books  condemned,  as  containing 
false  doctrine  that  contaminated  the  whole  land,  is 
uncertain. 

Among  Suso's  writings  was  the  so-called  Erem- 
plar,  a  collection  of  four  treatises  with  a  prologue: 
(I)  the  ■'  Biography  "i  (2)  '■  Book  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom ";  (3)  "  LitUe  Book  of  Truth  ";  (4)  "  Little 
Book  of  Letters,"  to  which  was  added  an  unabridged 
book  of  letters.  A  fifth  work  is  Horalogium  sapien- 
Ha;  a  sixth  consisted  of  "  Sermons,"  and  there  was 
possibly  a  seventh,  the  Miniubuchlein.  The  date 
of  these  books  is  unknown.  The  "  Biography  " 
owed  its  existence  to  Elsbet  Stagel,  who  wrote  down 
aU  that  Suso  hod  told  her  of  his  life.  On  learning 
this,  Suso  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  notes  and  ex- 
panded and  revised  the  rest,  not  observing  chrono- 
logical order,  but  describing  his  inner  life,  using 
his  career  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  attainment  of 
Christian  perfection.  He  finished  it  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  "  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom  "  bo- 
came  one  of  the  favorite  books  of  meditation  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Suso  mode  a  free  Latin  translation  of 
it,  the  Horotogium  tapientia,  In  order  to  present  it 
to  Hugo  von  Beaucemain,  who  was  general  of  hia 
order,  13-33-41,  and  this  fixes  its  probable  dat«. 
The  ''  Book  of  Truth  "  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  de- 
fense of  Eckhart,  and  to  that  end  is  directed  against 
the  Beghards  (see  BeoHAAOs  and  Bxguinbs)  and 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  Free  Spirit, 
BoETHSBN  or  the),  who  distorted  Eckhart's  teach- 
ings. 

The  aim  of  all  Suso's  teaching  was  to  point  the 
path  to  perfection,  as  it  was  made  plain  to  him  in 
his  monastic  study  of  the  writings  of  Solomon,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  visions  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Many  of  his  views  and  Bpeculations 
are  derived  from  the  great  teachers  of  the  Cburcb, 
John  of  DomoacuB,  Augustjne,  Bonavcntura,  and 
others.  In  certain  points  Eckhart's  views  are  dis- 
tinctly recogniiable,  an,  for  instance,  the  teaching 
that  in  aspiring  to  perfection  man  becomes  one  with 
God.  Suso's  aim,  however,  was  not  speculation; 
he  sought  to  make  religion  have  a  practical  bearing 
on  lite,  (FBRDisANn  Cohbh.) 

Bibuoorafht:  The  writlnss  of  Su»o  were  Smt  edited  by 
F,  Tmhri.  Augsburg,  1482,  lh«i  by  A.  Botxe,  1512.  L. 
Surius'  Lai,  irsoil,.  Colapie.  L5£G,  by  H,  Diepmbntct, 
Hrinrich  Suioi  .  .  .  Ltbcn  und  Schriflm.  R^eaabuls. 
lazs,  4lh  fl..  1B84,  by  DeaiHe.  Muaifb,  1SS0,  sad  by 
H.  E.  Bihlm^er.  Stuttttnrt.  1907;  Fr.  Iraiul.  by  Thjiot. 
3  vols.,  Purii,  1S90:  and  Iha  Britfe.  ed.  W.  PTtfUT.  Leiit- 
•io.  1S7S.  Preger  aIm  edited  an  additiooal  and  pnri- 
guily  imknowD  nrritioa  in  AMA,  III.  lOaMe,  zxl.  2,  pp. 
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425  agq.  On  Siuo's  life  and  works  consult:  G.  Schmidt, 
m  TSK,  1843,  pp.  835  sqq.;  F.  Bricka,  Henri  Sum,  Stns- 
buiK,  1854;  TK*  Life  of  BUued  Henry  Suao,  by  hinudf, 
teansl.  from  the  Qerman  by  T.  F.  Knox,  London,  1865; 
the  Profframm  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Duisbuig  for  1860 
1^  Volkmann;  L.  E^ftrcher,  in  Freiburger  DiOeesenarchiVt 
1868,  pp.  187  sqq.;  F.  Bdhringer,  Die  Kirche  Chrieti  in 
ikre  Zeugen,  xviii.  1  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1878;  W.  Preger, 
OeaekichUt  der  detdechen  MyaHk  im  Mittdalter,  ii.  309  sqq., 
lieipsic,  1881;  F.  Vetter,  Ein  Mystikerpaar  dee  14.  Jahr- 
hunderU,  Basel.  1882;  K.  Ooedeke,  Grundriee  zur  OeeehichU 
der  deuteehen  Dvchtung,  i.  212,  Dresden,  1884;  R.  Seebeig, 
Mvn  Kannpf  wn  jeneeitigee  Leben:  LeberubUd  einee  mittd- 
aUerliehen  Frommen,  Dorpat,  1889;  K.  Jftger,  Heimrieh 
Seum  aue  Schwaben,  Basel,  1894;  H.  Delacroix,  £tudee 
^kieL  el  de  peyehologie  du  myetidemet  Paris,  1908;  R.  A. 
Vmushan,  Havre  xoith  the  Myetice,  i.  341  sqq.,  8th  ed., 
London,  n.d.;  SchafF,  Chrietian  Church,  v.  2.  pp.  233-234, 
202  sqq.;  ADB,  xxxvii.  169  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1721-29. 


SUSPENSION.      See    Jurisdiction,   Ecclesias- 
TICAI^  I.,  1,  §    5. 


SUTEL,  sty'tel,  JOHANN:  German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Altemnorschen  near  Melsungen  (50  m.  n.e.  of 
Giessen)  1504;  d.  at  Northeim  (48  m.  s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Aug.  26,  1575.  In  1518  he  went  to  Erfiirt  to 
study,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  education 
became  rector  in  Melsungen.  In  1530  he  was  called 
to  Gottingen  as  Evangelical  preacher.  At  first  Be 
preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolaus;  later  he  re- 
ceived the  parish  of  St.  John's  as  Evangelical  super- 
intendent. In  1542  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
called  him  to  Schweinf  urt  to  introduce  the  Refor- 
mation there,  where  he  formulated  a  church  order 
for  the  city  under  the  title,  Kirchenordnung  Fines 
Ehrharen  Roths  des  heiligen  Reichs  Siadt  Sckweinr 
furt  in  Franken  (Nuremberg,  1543);  but  the  out- 
break of  the  Schmalkald  War  compelled  his  flight 
from  the  city  in  1547.  After  a  short  activity  as 
pastor  in  Allendorf  (1547-48),  he  became  again 
preacher  in  Gottingen  at  the  congregation  of  St. 
Alban  (1548-55).  In  1555  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sixtus  at  Northeim,  where  he  labored 
mitil  his  death.  He  published  Ari^cd  wider  das 
pdpsUiche  VM  in  GdUtngen  (1531);  Das  Evarir 
gMum  von  der  grausamen  ersckrecklichen  Zerstdrung 
Jerusdlems  (Wittenbeig),  with  a  preface  by  Luther; 
Historia  van  LazarOy  av^  dent  XI.  Kapitel  das  Evan- 
gdii  S.  Johannis  gezogen  (1543). 

(Paul  Tschackbrt.) 

Bibxjoorapht:  P.  Tschackert,  Johann  Sutd,  Brunswiok, 
1807;  H.  C.  Beok,  SuUUiue,  Schweinfurt,  1842  (good  only 
for  the  Sohweinfurt  period). 

SVERDRUP,  tsv&r'drup,  JAKOB  LIV  ROSTED: 
Norwegian  clergyman  and  statesman;  b.  in  Chris- 
tiania  liar.  27,  1845;  d.  in  Bergen  June  11,  1899. 
He  was  graduated  from  Nissens  Skole  (B.A.,  1864) 
and  from  the  University  of  Christiania  (Candidate 
in  Theology,  1867).  A  traveling  scholarship  from 
the  government  enabled  him  to  study  the  people's 
high  schools  in  Denmark  (see  Grundtvig)  which 
proved  profitable  to  him  when  he  organized  a  like 
school  in  Sognedal.  These  institutions  pay  special 
attention  to  influencing  the  personality  of  young 
men  and  women,  fostering  an  afifection  for  country 
and  mothei^tongue.  The  attempt  is  not  to  train 
the  pupils  for  any  particular  position  in  life  or  for 
examination,  but  to  fit  the  pupils  by  general  cul- 
ture for  whatever  sphere  of  life  they  are  called  upon 
to  enter.    Sverdrup  taught  in  such  a  school,  1871- 


1878;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  for 
Leikanger  in  Sogn.  He  had  already  become  a  power 
in  local  politics,  and  in  1876  had  been  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Storthing,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  until 
1884. 

During  these  years  of  service  in  the  Storthing  he 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  committee  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  In  1884  when  Johan  Sverdrup, 
Norway's  greatest  statesman,  was  elected  prime 
minister,  Jakob  Sverdrup,  his  nephew,  was  niade  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  1885-89  he  was  chief 
of  the  department  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  pub- 
lic instruction.  To  him  Norway  owes  the  adoption 
of  two  new  series  of  pericopes  (1887),  and  of  a  new 
liturgy  and  book  of  worship  (1889).  Through  his 
efforts  the  State  came  to  permit  a  greater  latitude 
in  using  the  churches.  When  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  1889,  Jakob  Sverdrup  got  a  well-earned 
respite  as  legislator.  He  was  appointed  parish  priest 
in  Bergen,  which  anew  elected  him  member  of  the 
Storthhig,  where  he  served  1892-97.  After  a  schism 
in  the  liberal  political  party,  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  wing.  Twice  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  king  to  form  a  new  ministry — ^the 
existing  union  with  Sweden  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion— but  he  could  not  comply  with  the  king's 
wishes  because  of  political  opposition  at  home. 
In  1895  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  member  of 
the  cabinet  and  chief  of  the  department  for  eccle- 
siastical matters.  With  his  gift  of  oiganizing,  fine 
political  intuition  (a  family  birthright),  and  his 
great  learning,  he  was  instrumental  in  having  passed 
a  number  of  salutary  measures  regarding  churches, 
cemeteries,  salaries  of  the  cleigy,  etc.  With  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  ministry  Feb.  17,  1898,  he 
retired  from  political  life,  and  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Bergen.  But  before  he  could  be  consecrated,  a 
painful  disease,  which  kept  him  confined  after  Mar., 
1898,  terminated  his  life. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  worked  so  faithfully  and  ag- 
gressively to  give  the  State  Church  of  Norway  a 
liberal  form  of  self-government.  He  followed  the 
plan,  originated  by  his  father,  of  building  up  the 
Norwegian  church  on  a  national  basis  true  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation.  As  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  western  part  of  Norway  he 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  High-church  bureaucracy 
as  well  as  of  the  anti-Christian  literary  movements 
which  were  undermining  the  morals  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  An  illustration  of  the  first  was  his 
continuous  opposition  to  the  High-church  concep- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  ministry  held  by  J.  N.  Skaar, 
later  bishop. 

By  his  translations  of  French  and  German  relig- 
ious works,  by  his  sermons,  essays,  debates — scat- 
tered in  an  immense  amount  of  printed  matter,  too 
large  to  be  covered  here — ^his  name  is  familiar  to 
every  household  in  Norway.  He  was  coeditor  of 
Ny  Luthersk  Kirketidende,  1877-81.  Cf  special  in- 
terest to  the  American  reader  is  an  article  on  the 
oldest  Norwegian  theological  school  in  America, 
Augsburg  Seminary,  founded  1869,  now  quite  Ang- 
licized, in  Luthersk  Kirketidende^  1875,  no.  14.  Like- 
wise his  Farklaring  over  Luihers  liUe  Katekisme  (1893), 
an  abbreviated  edition  of  his  father's  epitome  of 
Luther's  catechism,  which  in  1898  passed  through 
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the  nineteenth  edition.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  H.  A.  Uneth,  Luther's  Small  CaUckitm 
Explained  (Minneapolis,  1900).    j^^  q  j^^^ 

Bebuoobapht:  J.  B.  HalvoTsen,  Nortk  Forfatter-  Ltxikon, 
V.  637  Kiq.i  Chiiitiania,  1901  (ocmtaiDS  m  complete  list  of 
hb  woxki). 

SWEDEN. 

I.  Histoiy. 

1.  The  Mifldonaiy  Period  (830-1130). 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Period. 
Foundatione  (f  1). 
OisuuBation  (f  2). 

The  Height  of  Power  (f  3). 

Struggle  of  the  Rlmng  Nationality  with  the  Hier- 
archy (f  4). 

3.  The  Later  Period. 

The  Reformation  (1520-1611)  (f  1). 
EeolesiaBtical  Organisation  and  Orthodoxy  (f  2). 
The  Religious  Awakening  (f  3). 
The  Neological  Period  and  the  Nineteenth  Centoiy 
(I  4). 
n.  statistics. 
m.  Swedish  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Centoiy. 

Sweden  is  a  kingdom  constituting  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  northwestern 
Europe.  It  has  an  area  of  172,876  square  miles  and 
a  population  (1909)  of  5,476,441. 

L  History.  1.  The  XiMlonary  Period  (880-1180): 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Norse 
religion  had  assumed  a  strong  monotheistic  tend- 
ency. Thor  and  Odin  had  acquired  preeminence 
over  the  other  gods,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
multiplied  in  the  direction  of  polytheism.  This  two- 
fold tendency  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  Christ,  and  Sweden  was  one  of  the  few  heathen 
countries  in  which  missionary  activity  took  its  in- 
itiative from  the  natives  themselves.  The  belief  in 
heathen  deities  was  not  in  decadence,  but  the  proc- 
lamation of  Christ  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians necessarily  inimical  to  their  system  of 
religion;  so  that  everywhere  old  Norse  representa- 
tions, with  little  alteration,  could  be  transplanted 
to  the  soil  of  triumphant  (Christianity.  It  was  a 
matter  of  outward  test  between  the  strength  of 
Christ  and  the  ancient  gods.  This  is  why,  all  tbax>ugh 
the  Middle  Ages,  old  national  ideas  and  beliefs  en- 
deavored to  reshape  the  Roman  Catholic  (]!hurch. 
Qreat  political  interests  had  a  share  in  Christiani- 
zing Sweden,  influencing  the  sending  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary, Ansgar  (q.v.),  in  830.  Sweden  became  one 
of  the  northern  world  powers  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  taking  part  in  the  wars  in  western  Europe; 
Denmark  was  at  times  under  its  control;  and  the 
Russian  kingdom  was  established  by  Sweden  (Rus) 
under  Rurik  about  860.  Sweden  was  also  in  close 
relation  with  the  Byzantine  orient  at  this  time,  and 
of  such  importance  as  to  attract  missionary  zeal. 
The  missionary  history  falls  into  three  periods.  The 
first  consists  of  incipient  sporadic  efforts  for  150 
years  under  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 
After  Ansgar's  death  in  865  his  work  was  carried 
on  by  Rimbert.  Of  the  succeeding  archbishops 
Unni  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  the  Swedish 
mission,  and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Birka  in  936. 
There  were  probably  few  Christians  in  this  period; 
the  mission  exerted  no  influence  upon  national  in- 
terests; the  chief  end  seems  to  have  been  to  bring 
Sweden  under  Oerman  domination  and  culture. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
external  conditions  changed.  Christianised  Den- 
mark had  obtained  inner  stability;  with  the  help 
of  England  King  Olaf  Trygyesson  (995-1000)  of 
Norway  had  Christianized  his  countrymen;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Svoldem  (1000),  Svend  (Sweyn  I.), 
the  redoubtable  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  brought 
England  under  his  yoke  (1014),  annexed  part  of 
Norway.  His  son  Knut  the  Great,  or  Canute,  bred 
in  England,  introduced  English  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg-Bremen 
struggled  to  preserve  their  northern  interests.  The 
work  of  evangelizing  was  prosecuted  with  earnest 
zeal  from  two  directions  (l(XX)-66),  with  the  result 
that  the  kingdom  was  won  to  Christianity.  In  lOOS 
Olaf  Skottkonung,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  was 
baptized  at  Husaby  in  West  Crothland,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  sucoessors  retained  their 
office  as  chief  defenders  of  the  heathen  worship  and 
of  the  national  temple  at  Upsala.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Siegfried,  who  baptized  Olaf,  was  German 
or  English,  but  the  fact  remains  that  West  Goth- 
land, bordering  on  Norway,  first  received  CSiristian- 
ity  from  Norway,  probably  through  the  English 
pfiest,  Sigurd,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Siegfrid,  and  in  this  manner  came  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  Sweden.  He  also  preached  in 
Sm&land,  where  he  is  venerated  as  the  founder  of 
the  churoh  in  VexiO.  One  effect  of  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  among  the  people  was  the  awakening 
of  individual  consciousness;  there  arose  a  desire  to 
hand  down  the  names  of  their  dead  to  posterity. 
Most  of  the  runic  inscriptions  date  from  this  period; 
and  these  stones  show  that  Christianity  was  now 
spreading  to  East  Gothland,  and  as  far  as  Svealand. 
But  West  (jiothland  was  its  head  source,  and  the 
first  bishopric  was  nominally  erected  there  at  Skara 
(Thurgot  was  first  bishop  of  Skara,  c.  1025).  Those 
called  bishops  in  Sweden  at  this  time  were  reaUy 
missionary  bishops.  King  Olaf  and  his  sons,  Anund 
and  Ekimund,  carried  on  a  very  prudent  religious 
policy,  exercising  no  pressure  to  hasten  the  conver- 
sions. The  Swedish  mission  developed  more  rapidly 
after  Adalbert  became  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dominance  of  German 
influence;  Adalvard  I.  and  Adalvard  II.,  ordained 
by  him,  introduced  Christianity  to  the  north,  the 
former  to  V&rmland,  the  latter  to  Sigtuna  in  Upp- 
land,  which  later  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  church 
of  North  Sweden.  John  the  Monk  was  bishop  of 
Birka,  the  first  monastic  known  to  have  worked  in 
Sweden  after  the  time  of  Anqgar.  Stenfi,  another 
(jerman  missionary,  went  to  Helsingland  and  be- 
came the  apostle  of  the  Lapps,  and  a  rune  records 
that  JemtLeind  was  now  C!hristianized.  The  first 
church  was  built  in  Gothland  and  around  it  the 
town  of  Visby  grew.  Asmund,  a  relative  of  Sigurd, 
who  had  obtained  acoees  to  IGng  Ekimund,  sought 
in  Rome  to  obtain  ordination  independently  of 
Bremen;  but  Adalbert  thwarted  his  plans. 

The  year  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  England, 
1066,  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Adalbert  and  the 
severing  of  the  relations  with  Germany,  through 
the  reaction  of  heathenism  in  the  (jerman  colonies. 
All  attempts,  therefore,  to  unite  Sweden  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  (jerman  Empire  were  at  an  end.  The 
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pope's  desire  was  to  free  the  north  from  Bremen  and 
attach  it  to  his  interest.  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first 
pope  to  interfere  directly  in  Swedish  affairs  (two 
letters  addressed  to  King  Inge,  1080  and  1081,  in- 
viting him  to  send  ambassadors  and  contributions 
to  Rome).  Stenkil,  the  last  king  capable  of  holding 
together  the  kingdom,  died  in  1066,  and  the  national 
assembly  was  dissolved  for  a  century.  The  antag- 
onism between  the  provinces  became  more  marked 
(according  to  some,  between  two  races,  the  Svea,  or 
Swedes,  and  the  Goths) ;  the  more  prominent  prov- 
inces. West  Gothland,  East  Gothland,  and  Uppland, 
had  each  its  royal  stock,  although  for  a  short  time 
Stenkil's  successors,  who  were  of  West  Gothland, 
maintained  a  certain  preeminence  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  They  were  Christian,  but  had  not  the 
wise  tolerance  of  their  predecessors;  and  thus  the 
opposition  to  the  practically  heathen  Svealand  and 
the  Upsala  temple  became  more  intense.  The  peo- 
ple there  demanded  that  the  king  should  preside 
over  the  heathen  sacrificial  worship.  This  discord 
was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  missionaries  in 
spreading  the  Gospel.  East  and  West  Gothland 
were,  in  1100,  the  chief  stronghold  of  Christianity, 
and  Svealand  now  joined  them.  According  to  leg- 
end, David  was  the  apostle  to  Westmanland,  and 
Eskil  and  Botvid  were  the  apostles  to  S5derman- 
land;  and  they  all  came  from  England  or  had  been 
educated  there.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  upheld  the  papacy,  became  interested  in 
Sweden,  and  it  was  partly  due  to  him  that  Lund 
was  made  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  northern 
countries  in  1104,  although  Sw^en's  formal  de- 
pendence on  Bremen  was  not  dissolved  until  1150. 
English  bishops  were  also  sent  to  Skara.  The  down- 
fall of  the  ancient  gods  was  due  to  the  work  of  the 
English  missionaries;  finally,  in  Uppland,  where 
Sigtuna  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  and  by  1130 
Sweden  may  be  considered  a  Christian  country. 

2.  The  TloTnan  Oatholio  Period:  A  brief  period 
(1130-64)  of  national  dissolution  closed  these  in- 
ternal conflicts  simultaneously  with  the  weakening 
of  English  aggression  by  interior  disturbances  at 
home;  this  appears  to  have  been  especially  favor- 
able to  plans  for  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ganization in  Sweden.  Almost  all 
institutions  which  were  favorable  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  cultiu*e  of  the  Middle  Ages 
entered  at  this  time  or  strengthened  their  position. 
Behind  the  work  of  oiganization  was  the  strong 
hand  of  Archbishop  Eskil  of  Lund  (1137-78). 
Bishoprics  were  established  in  Skara,  Linkoping, 
Upsala  (removed  from  Sigtuna),  Strengnfts,  Wes- 
terfts,  and  later,  Wexio,  first  mentioned  in  1183; 
Abo,  in  Finland,  the  last  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
founded  by  1200.  With  Eskil's  assistance  the  first 
monasteries  were  erected  in  Sweden,  and  they  be- 
longed to  the  Clairvaux  branch  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  The  most  important  of  these  were  Alvastra 
in  East  Gothland,  1143,  and  Nydala  in  SmAland, 
tl44.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  attempted  to  make 
Sweden  an  independent  church  province.  As  legate 
he  sent  Nicholas  Breakspear,  afterward  Pope  Adrian 
rV.,  who,  after  erecting  Norway  into  an  archbishop- 
ric, called  the  Synod  of  Linkdping  in  1152.  Owing 
to  disagreement  on   the  primacy,  the  plan   failed. 


1.  Vonnda- 
tions. 


Archbishop  Eskil  received  the  pallium  intended  for 
Sweden,  and  the  Danish  Lund  obtained  the  pri- 
macy over  Sweden.  As  a  token  of  Swedish  depend- 
ence on  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  synod  decreed  the 
annual  contribution  of  Peter's  pence.  The  first 
missionary  crusade  was  a  sign  that  the  Church  was 
awakening  to  self-consciousness.  King  Eric  of 
Uppland,  the  rival  of  King  Sverker  of  East  Gothr 
land  for  the  national  throne,  undertook  a  crusade, 
in  1150,  to  heathen  Finland,  where,  in  the  south- 
western part,  a  mighty  work  of  conversion  was  car- 
ried on.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  political  motive  behind  this,  but  Eric  acquired 
fame  above  all  other  Swedes  as  a  warrior  of  God; 
and  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
Danish  pretender  to  the  throne,  he  was  crowned  as 
a  martyr,  and  thus  became  patron  saint  of  Sweden. 
He  was  revered  also  in  Denmark  and  Germany. 
Equal  reverence  was  accorded  in  Sweden  to  the 
Norwegian  Saint  Olaf,  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages. 
The  establishment  of  an  archbishopric  at  Upsala  in 
1 164  was  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  Sweden  became 
a  self-governing  church  province.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  Gregorian  policy  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
feared  the  growth  of  large  archiepiscopal  dioceses; 
and  it  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to  Frederick  I.  in 
attaching  Sweden  to  (German  interests.  But  the 
founding  of  this  archbishopric  was  important  as  a 
factor  in  the  individual  development  of  Sweden. 
The  primate  of  Lund  still  retained  the  right  to  con- 
secrate the  archbishop  of  Upsala;  but  the  one  desire 
of  the  Swedish  Church  was  to  free  Itself  from  this 
vestige  of  foreign  dependence. 

The  next  period  (1164-1305)  was  that  of  organi- 
zation. Karl,  the  son  of  Sverker,  soon  gained  recog- 
nition in  Svealand,  and  Sweden  once  more  became 
a  united  kingdom.  The  ecclesiastical  system  of  law 
and  organization  served  as  prototype  for  the 
developing  state  system;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  papal  policy  to  support  a  unified 

^i  ^ff*^"  ^^"^V  rul®-  Such  a  government  was 
^^*  indisp>ensable  to  the  inner  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  established  church  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  of  canonical  law.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sweden  became  the  king's  main  support, 
and  Sweden's  political  unity  was  confirmed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  archbishopric.  The  descend- 
ants of  Sverker  and  Eric,  reigning  alternately  for 
ninety  years,  both  depended  on  the  support  of  the 
Church,  which,  indep>endent  of  their  disputes,  could, 
with  their  assistance,  erect  new  edifices.  The  jurist 
pope,  Alexander  III.,  issued  a  number  of  decretals 
to  the  king  and  bishops  of  Sweden;  and  two  letters 
(1171)  may  be  considered  the  earliest  basic  laws  of 
the  Swedish  Church.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases  was  demanded  for  the  clergy,  and 
canonical  testaments  were  to  be  admitted,  in  pio8 
718U8.  A  conflict  ensued  between  canonical  and  old 
(jermanic  legal  views.  By  1200  the  priests  were 
universally  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  law.  A  special  priestly  status  began.  In 
1219  John  I.,  son  of  Sverker,  placed  the  church 
property  outside  the  royal  penal  levy,  thus  origi- 
nating ecclesiastical  freedom  from  taxation.  At 
the  instance  of  the  popes,  the  establishment  of 
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cathedral  chapters  in  the  episcopal  sees  was  begun; 
about  the  year  1200  Upsala  had  regular  canons. 
This  collegiate  oiganisation  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
later  development  of  state  law.  During  the  papacy 
of  Innocent  III.,  the  king  appealed  for  coronation 
to  the  Church.  While  Germany  and  Denmark  were 
making  conquests  in  Livonia,  a  Swedish  crusade  set 
out  for  Esthonia.  The  long  struggle  for  the  suprem- 
acy over  the  Baltic  now  began.  The  reign  of  Eric 
III.  (1222-50),  the  last  of  the  old  dynasty,  was  the 
most  important  period  in  the  oiganisation  of  the 
Church,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  anarchy  had  been 
the  best  soil  for  its  development.  The  prelates  ad- 
vanced as  the  most  powerful  figures  of  the  regency 
and  of  the  incipient  institution  of  councils.  Bishop 
Bengt  of  Skara,  a  man  of  great  political  foresight, 
visited  Rome  in  1220-21,  and  he  established  the 
chapter  at  Skara,  probably  the  first  secular  chapter 
in  Sweden.  Bishop  Bengt  of  Link5ping,  his  con- 
temporary, established  a  cathedral  chapter  in  1232, 
and  began  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  cathedral  in 
linkdping.  The  chapter  at  Abo  was  founded  at  this 
time.  Archbishop  Jarler  (123&-55)  restored  as  a 
secular  chapter  the  defunct  chapter  at  Upsala,  and 
introduced  the  mendicant  orders.  After  1230  mon- 
astic life  became  a  chief  factor  in  the  Swedish 
Church;  the  rising  cities  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  closely  identified  with  its  inter- 
ests. The  Franciscans  came  to  Wisby  in  1233,  and 
went  from  thence  to  various  towns  in  1240,  and  to 
Upsala  in  1247.  The  Dominicans,  of  more  import- 
ance, first  established  themselves  firmly  in  Sigtuna, 
where  their  cloister  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Sweden,  and  then  founded  a  scarcely  less  import- 
ant one  in  Skeimige.  Many  others  were  built  in 
various  towns.  A  new  crusade  to  Finland  was  un- 
dertaken in  1249.  This  had  long  been  a  pet  scheme 
of  Gregory  IX.  to  counteract  the  Palestinian  politics 
of  Frederick  II.  At  its  head  was  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  country,  the  king's  jarl,  Bii^r,  of  the  old 
race  of  the  Folkungar.  Tavastland  was  now  con- 
verted. King  Eric  on  the  demand  of  Innocent  IV. 
gave  the  church  legal  jurisdiction  over  certain  of- 
fenses of  the  laity,  and  exempted  cathedral  property 
from  taxation.  The  organization  of  the  lower  clergy 
and  the  episcopal  divisions  were  confirmed.  And 
now  Innocent  IV.,  in  accordance  with  his  greater 
political  schemes,  sent  the  cardinal-bishop,  Wilhelm 
of  Sabina,  who  understood  northern  conditions,  in- 
vested with  great  authority  as  cardinal-legate.  He 
knew  how  to  turn  the  internal  troubles  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  At  a  provincial  S3mod  at 
Skeimige  (1248),  it  was  decreed  that  the  clergy 
be  obligated  to  celibacy;  and  that  the  bishops  pro- 
cure and  study  the  last  collection  of  decretals. 
Innocent  IV.  supplemented  the  same  by  an  ordi- 
nance that  the  bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the 
cathedral  chapter,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  the  sanction  of  the  king.  This  was 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  edifice.  In 
the  next  half-century,  celibacy  was  very  gradually 
established  and  the  canonical  choice  of  bishops 
simultaneous  with  the  universal  organisation  of 
cathedral  chapters.  The  seat  of  the  archbishopric 
was  transferned  from  Old-Upsala  to  Upsala  in 
1270,  and  its  iooumbent  presided  over  the  great 


national  assemblies.  Political  events  shaped  them- 
selves in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  The  Folkungar 
Magnus  Ladulds  overthrew  his  brother,  Wakiemar, 
in  1275;  but  in  return  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Church  in  his  coronation  had  to  grant  almost  til 
the  demands  made  by  Gregory  X.  in  a  decretal  to 
Sweden  in  1274.  By  this  means,  all  church  property, 
even  the  diocesan  churches,  became  exempt  from 
taxation  and  the  legal  authority  of  the  Church  was 
extended.  The  conditions  by  which  the  long  was 
bound  were  ratified  at  the  Synod  of  Telje,  1277, 
which  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  whose  independent  position  in  the 
kingdom  was  now  complete.  Under  the  protectioii 
of  Magnus  the  mendicant  orders  took  on  new  life 
and  many  new  cloisters  were  built,  the  moat  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Riddarholm  in  Stockholm  in  1270,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Poor  Clares  at  the  Norrmalm  in  Stock- 
holm in  1289.  The  Franciscans  became  the  most 
influential  order;  mendicant  monks  frequently  be- 
came bishops.  Church  instruction,  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  Dominicans  in  Skennige,  began  to 
improve.  Swedes  began  to  study  diligentiy  in  Fuisi 
where  they  had  a  house,  1285.  Collections  of  books 
were  taken  to  Sweden,  and  the  first  Swedish  writer 
of  any  importance  was  Petrus  de  Dacia,  a  Dominican 
lector  in  Skennige  (d.  1288).  Educated  at  Cokigne 
he  studied  under  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  was  of  a 
deep  mystical  nature.  His  language  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  speech  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
Mysticism  in  Sweden  began  with  him.  In  every 
department  the  Church  advanced  under  roysl 
promotion,  which  was  reciprocally  requited;  yet 
the  alliance  bore  the  seed  of  future  conflict.  Progress 
attained  to  less  power  than  in  the  neighboring  lands. 
There  was  a  t^iacious  adherence  to  the  old  Gtf- 
manic  legal  point  of  view,  retarding  canonical  i&* 
novation.  In  important  questions  the  Church  was 
forced  to  yield  to  King  Magnus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
long-desired  canonical  testament  law;  and  thus  a 
definite  limit  was  set  to  the  economic  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Church.  The  Swedes  maintained  their 
ancient  popular  right  of  appointment  to  the  low 
ecclesiastical  offices  in  a  manner  almost  unpaial- 
leled  in  church  history.  A  fruit  of  the  pkJitical 
awakening  was  the  establishment  of  the  Swedi^ 
organic  law  which  relatively  culminated  in  the 
granting  of  the  code  of  1300.  In  ecclesiastical  8p<Kh 
fications  this  was  an  apparent  compromise  with 
canon  law,  but  in  general  the  basic  Swedish  charao* 
ter  and  standpoint  were  maintained.  The  h^ 
crusade  (1290)  effected  the  conversion  of  Kareha 
and  occasioned  the  begiiming  of  the  long  Russian 
wars.  To  the  climax  of  outer  and  iimer  organisatioo 
was  lacking  only  release  from  the  primacy  of  Land! 
but  this  came  practically  with  the  close  of  the  thi^ 
teenth  century  when  Nils  Allesson,  archbishop  « 
Upsala,  received  the  pallium. 

The  dominant  period  of  the  Church  (1905-140) 
opens  with  the  regent  administration  of  Marshal 
Torgils  Knutsson  who  represented  in  Sweden  the 
beginning  of  political  reaction  against  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Church,  which  at  that  time  was  fcH 
all  over  Europe,  and  found  its  principal  lepn* 
sentative  in  Philip  the  Fair.    Greater  lestrictiani 
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were  placed  on  the  Church's  freedom  from  taxation, 
the  ecclesiastical  taxation  of  the  peasantry  was 
remitted,  and  church  property  was 
3.  The  gygQ  confiscated;  but  this  aroused  the 
T^wli  opposition  of  the  prelates.  The  in- 
*'^*'*  famous  King  Biiger,  when  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  capitulated  to  the  lay  and 
spiritual  rulers.  At  the  great  conference  at  Streng- 
n&B  (1305)  the  prelates  allied  themselves  with  the 
nobles  against  the  crown,  the  control  of  the  feudal 
lords  began,  and  the  hierachy  returned  to  power. 
The  struggle  between  Biiger  and  his  brothers  ifr- 
sued  in  a  complete  revolution  resulting  in  the  ac- 
cession of  Magnus,  the  three-year-old  son  of  Duke 
Eric,  to  the  throne.  The  government  conducted 
by  lay  and  spiritual  lords  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  kingdom.  FinaUy,  the  demands  of  Magnus 
becoming  too  exacting,  and  a  parliament  being 
threatened,  he  was  deposed  and  Albrecht  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  enthroned.  His  economic  demands  con- 
flicting with  the  Church  he  lost  its  support  and  sub- 
sequently his  throne.  The  rule  of  the  nobles  was 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  so-called  Kalmar 
Union  of  1389.  The  consummation  of  outward 
power  was  accompanied  with  intense  internal  ac- 
tivity. The  only  bishop-saints  are  of  this  period. 
Matthias  of  Liiik5ping,  the  confessor  of  Bridget 
(q.v.),  was  the  foremost  scholastic  theologian  in 
Sweden  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  first  to  attempt 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  earliest  attempt  at 
a  German  rendering.  This  period  was  the  most 
active  in  culture  in  Swedish  history.  Religion  was 
to  a  great  extent  robbed  of  its  grossness,  and  be- 
came an  ennobling  power.  The  monks  and  priests 
now  began  to  preach  in  Swedish.  The  rich  culturo 
of  the  Middle  Ages  became  so  securely  planted  in 
Sweden  that  it  weathered  all  subsequent  storms; 
philanthropy  on  a  large  scale  fostered  by  the  Churoh 
spread  over  country  and  city,  and  the  treasures  of 
learning  wero  rendered  available.  The  zenith  of 
development  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  decay  of  the  Churoh  elsewhere  in 
the  West.  St.  Bridget  (q.v.)  was  a  contemporary 
of  Wyclif,  Petraroh,  and  Boccaccio;  and  she  and 
her  order,  in  which  all  churoh  activities  were  con- 
centrated, stand  as  evidence  of  this  florescent 
period  of  the  Swedish  church.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  decline  of  the  papacy 
produced  more  pronounced  results  in  Sweden. 
Margaret  and  after  her,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the 
regents,  lived  in  Denmark;  they  were  in  accord 
with  the  pope  whenever  it  came  to  plundering  the 
Church.  Both  pope  and  king  repeatedly  attempted 
to  name  the  archbishop  at  Upsala.  Their  most 
degraded  choice  was  the  Dane,  Jons  Jerkerson  in 
1408,  who  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden  in  1419. 
These  disputes  resulted  in  the  Church  becoming 
interested  in  the  endeavors  for  reform  and  in  the 
growing  national  desire  for  an  independent  Sweden. 
Although,  during  the  papal  schism,  Sweden  had 
united  iteelf  to  the  papacy,  its  churoh  took  part  in 
the  reform  councils,  and  recognized  their  authority 
over  that  of  the  pop>e,  and  preaching  in  Swedish 
came  more  and  more  into  vogue.  Many  churches 
were  built.  Almost  forty  years  Bishop  Tavast 
served  as  the  apostle  of  the  Finns,  and  his  work  was 
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continued  by  the  order  of  St.  Bridget.  When  the 
great  struggle  for  freedom  began  (1434)  with  the  up- 
rising of  the  peasants  under  the  popular  hero, 
Engelbrecht,  it  found  an  advocate  at  the  Council  of 
Basel  in  its  prominent  Swedish  representative. 
Nils  Ragnaldsson,  who  became  archbishop  in  1438- 
1448,  and  steered  the  Swedish  Church  with  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  piety  through  the  political  tem- 
pests. A  provincial  S3mod  at  S5derk5ping,  1441, 
passed  several  measures  for  the  extension  of  a  true 
Christianity  among  the  lower  classes,  and  for  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  Swedish  educational 
institution;  but  the  University  of  Upsala  was  not 
founded  until  1477. 

The  next  period  (1448-1520)  is  marked  by  the 
struggle  of  the  modem  ideas  of  state  with  the  hier- 
archy following  the  victory  of  the  papacy  ever 
the  councils.    In  1448  the  Union  was  dissolved  by 
the  election  of  Charles  Knutsson  as 

4.  StroCTle  king;  a  domestic  kingdom  serving  the 

BiJlnL     '^^o'^    interest    now    arose.      Nils 

WattonSlty  ^y^  ^  *^  y®*''   ^^^  Bengtsson 

with  the  Oxenstiema  became  archbishop.     He 

Hierarohy.  was  &  typical  upholder  of  ecclesiastical 
dominance,  which  saw  the  danger  to 
the  Church  of  a  powerful  royal  authority.  King 
Charles's  investigations  into  the  illegality  of  the 
church  holdings  incensed  all  the  prdates  (1454). 
Jons  led  the  hierarchy  over  to  the  side  of  the  Danish 
union;  or  rather,  it  united  with  the  feudal  nobility 
in  their  struggles  with  the  State.  The  disgrace  and 
death  of  Jons,  upon  his  flight  in  1467,  put  an  end 
to  his  endeavors  to  combine  all  ecclesiastical  and 
political  power  in  his  own  hands.  His  successors 
with  the  suffragans  followed  in  his  steps.  The 
regents  Sture  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
prelates  as  the  opponents  of  national  liberation  and 
reorganisation.  An  exception  was  Heming  Gad, 
bishop  of  Linkoping  from  1501  and  one  of  the  few 
advocates  of  humanism  in  Sweden,  a  warrior  and  . 
poet  inspired  by  deep  love  of  country.  The  pope 
never  confirmed  his  election,  and  he  was  excom- 
municated in  1512,  and  gave  place  to  Hans  Brask, 
the  last  noted  prince  of  the  Swedish  Church.  Brask, 
after  some  vacillation,  adopted  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  lower  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  frequently  loyal  to  their  fatherland,  and  await- 
ed a  brighter  future;  as,  for  instance,  Ericus  Olai 
(d.  1486) ,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  new  university. 
In  this  long  struggle  the  Swedish  hierarchy  had 
neglected  the  peasantry.  This  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  inner  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Sweden. 
None  of  the  pre-Ref  ormation  influences  elsewhere,  as 
humanism  and  hostility  to  indulgences,  were  present 
in  Sweden.  The  change  came  with  a  politicsJ  crisis, 
followed  by  political  reestablishment.  Of  this  the 
Reformation  was  an  attendant  circumstance. 

8.  The  Later  Period:  The  great  Reformer  of 
Sweden,  Olaus  Petri  (b.  at  Oerebro,  100  m.  w.  of 
Stockholm,  Jan.  6,  1493;  d.  at  Stockholm  Apr. 
10,  1552),  studied  at  Upsala,  Leipsic,  and  Witten- 
berg with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  1516-18;  and 
became  a  deacon  at  the  cathedral  of  Strengnfls  in 
1520.  Eloquenti  genial,  and  faithful,  he  here  won  to 
his  side  the  old  archdeacon  Lorenz  Andreft  (q.v.), 
the  greatest  political  ecclesiastic  of  the  Swedish 
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reformation,  who  introduced  the  new  teachings  to 
Gustavus  Vasa,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  king, 
1  ThA  ^^^  counselor.  For  a  short  period, 
Beftematlon  ^^'^  the  feudal  and  unionist  policy 
(1080-161 1).  ^^^  reaped  its  reward  in  the  Stockholm 
massacre  in  1205,  the  whole  country 
appeared  to  be  crushed  and  lost;  but  the  peasants  of 
DiJecarlia  arose  under  Gustavus  Vasa  to  fight  for 
national  freedom.  The  Danish  Christian  II.  had 
executed  the  former  leaders,  among  them  most  of 
the  bishops;  in  1522  only  two  bishoprics  were  filled. 
The  popular  uprising  r^ulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  government,  in  1523,  in  Strengnfts, 
and  the  king,  as  the  people's  choice,  was  invested 
with  purely  personal  autiiority.  In  every  depart- 
ment, however,  the  Roman  Church,  forming  a  state 
within  a  state,  appeared  as  an  obstacle,  particularly 
on  the  economic  side;  for  after  the  war  Sweden  was 
an  impoverished,  defenseless  country,  imless  it  could 
avail  itself  of  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  king  at  once  recognized  the  value  of  the 
new  teachings  as  a  means  to  a  popular  national 
regeneration,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  unite  the 
whole  population  in  the  common  obligation  to 
rescue  and  defend  their  fatherland,  and  in  the  com- 
mon responsibility  for  the  execution  of  necessary 
measures  and  their  consequences.  The  king  was 
the  accountable  personification  of  this  union;  the 
entire  people  shared  in  his  undertakings,  and  were 
therefore  responsible  to  him  as  long  as  he  maintained 
the  defense  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
religious  life  of  the  people  formed  no  exception,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  personally  to  conduct  the 
whole  reform,  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  interests 
of  the  State.  It  was  Gustavus  Vasa  who  decided 
on  the  manner  of  introducing  the  Reformation,  as 
appeared  at  the  decisive  diet  which  he  assembled  at 
Wester&s  (1527).  He  compelled  the  decision  of  the 
diet  assisted  by  the  nobility  and  the  military  party. 
By  this  decision,  the  Church  was  freed  from  Rome 
and  the  rule  of  canonical  law;  its  possession  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  (except  the  parson- 
ages), and  the  nobles  were  bound  to  the  throne  by 
the  acquisition  on  their  part  of  the  church  property. 
It  was  decreed  that "  the  Word  of  Grod  should  be 
preached  purely  and  plainly";  formally,  religious 
freedom  for  Protestantism  only  was  introduced. 
There  was  no  loud  demand  for  religious  changes.  In 
fact,  however,  Protestantism  had  to  ensue  as  the 
successor  of  abolished  Rome.  All  the  estates  sub- 
scribed the  resolutions,  and  in  this  manner  the 
national  popular  government,  through  its  king, 
maintained  the  right  to  watch  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church.  The  inner  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation meanwhile  progressed  slowly,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Olaus  Petri,  who  in  1524  had 
been  removed  to  Stockholm  as  preacher  and  secre- 
tary for  the  city.  In  1526  he  translated  Luther's 
"  Prayer-book,"  the  first  Reformation  publication 
in  Sweden,  and  the  same  year  gave  the  people  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  the 
same  influence  on  the  language  and  culture  of  Swe- 
den as  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  had  in 
Germany.  He  also  collaborated  in  the  publication 
of  the  first  h)rmnal.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
lacking  in  able  defenders.    Brask,  who  at  first  set 


up  a  vigorous  opposition,  had  to  flee  after  the  Synod 
of  Westerfts  and  died  in  exile  in  1538.  When  Gus- 
tavus Vasa  supplied  the  vacated  bishoprics  by  in- 
stalling such  men  as  were  then  available,  consecra- 
tion was  performed  by  Petrus  Magni,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Bridget,  who  had  himself  received 
episcopal  consecration  from  the  pope  at  Rome. 
Thus  the  so-called  "  Apostolic  succession  "  was  pre- 
served. The  latest  writings  of  Olaus  Petri,  which 
were  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of 
Oerebro  (1529),  in  regard  to  outward  religious  forms, 
were  the  "  Church  Manual  "  (1529),  the  "  PostU," 
the  ''  Catechism  "  (1530),  and  the  "  Swedish  Mass  " 
(1531).  Olaus  Petri  was  aided  by  his  brother,  Lau- 
rentius,  who  became  the  first  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Sweden,  1531.  A  Swedish  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  given  out  by  the  brothers  Petri  in 
1541,  and  new  Reformation  literature  was  spread 
abroad.  Under  ultra-reform  influence,  Gustavus  at- 
tempted (1539-43)  to  do  away  with  the  office  of 
bishop,  to  install  **  auperaUendenten  "  over  the  entire 
Swedish  Church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  presby- 
terian  rule.  Olaus  Petri  and  Lorenz  Andre&,  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition,  were  sentenced  to  death 
(1540),  but  were  pardoned,  though  they  did  not 
regain  their  former  influence  (both  died  in  1552). 
The  opposition  of  the  people  recalled  the  king  to  his 
former  policy.  A  diet  at  Wester&s  discarded  more 
Roman  Catholic  forms  and  usages,  and  a  compila- 
tion of  church  laws,  Vtidstena  artUdar  (1553),  drawn 
up  probably  by  the  archbishop,  was  the  first  attempt 
to  make  the  Church  a  purely  Protestant  oiganiza- 
tion.  Eric  XIV.,  successor  of  Gustavus,  not  being 
able  to  maintain  the  personal  character  of  govern- 
ment, the  Church  slipped  somewhat  from  royal  con- 
trol, and  its  administrative  forces,  particularly  the 
archiepiscopate,  increased  greatly  in  importance. 
The  great  religious  war  of  Europe  now  spread  to 
Sweden.  Calvinism  sought  to  establish  a  firm  foot- 
ing (1560-68) ;  and  Calvin  himself  corresponded  with 
Eric,  and  his  followers  presented  to  the  king  a 
formula  of  belief.  This  movement  was  opposed  by 
Laurentius  Petri,  and  the  result  was  an  internal  de- 
velopment through  which  the  Church  became  more 
narrowed  to  Evangelical  Lutheranism.  A  result,  as 
well  as  the  last  work  of  Laurentius  (d.  1573),  was 
the  church  order  of  1571,  which  prevailed  for  a  cen- 
tury. A  Counter-Reformation  was  threatened  by 
the  fact  that  Catherine,  wife  of  King  John  III.,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1574  the  first  Jesuit  came  to 
Sweden.  John,  who  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  party  of  Melanchthon  and  the  development 
of  the  English  Reformation,  sought  a  safe  middle 
path.  His  "  Red  Book,"  a  new  order  of  the  mass, 
was  to  reunite  the  Swedish  Church  with  the  old  true 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  papal  obstinacy  to 
the  compromise  put  an  end  to  Roman  influence  in 
1580;  but  the  controversy  concerning  the  Red  Book 
and  cryptopapacy  constituted  the  baptismal  fire  of 
Lutheranism  and  produced  a  generation  of  stanch 
characters,  so  that  upon  John's  death  (1592)  it  was 
with  the  support  of  Duke  Charles,  son  of  Gustavus  I., 
completely  triumphant.  The  s3mod  called  by  Duke 
Charles,  now  regent,  in  Upsala  (1593)  was  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church.    The  Red  Book  was  prohibited  and  all 
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bound  themselves  U>  stand  by  tbe  "  pure  word  of 
God,  tbe  three  symbols,  and  the  unaltered  Auga- 
burg  Confeaaion."  Calvioism  was  discarded,  in 
^tiof  tbe  protests  of  Duke  Cbarlea.  At  this  synod 
tin  mdependence  of  the  Chureh  with  reference  to 
iaWma]  matters  of  taith  and  doctrine  come  to  recog- 
niiioD;  and  at  the  same  time  its  character  aa  a 
naiiooal  church,  with  claims  on  the  Stat«  for  the 
protection  of  il£  belief  and  dogmas,  received  expres- 
■CD.  Sigismund,  the  son  of  John  III.,  the  heii^in- 
!■«  to  tbe  throne,  was  also  king  of  the  Poles,  and 
tin  great  champion  of  the  Counter-Refartnation 
in  the  northeast  of  Europe.  His  endeavor  was 
to  Rstore  Roman  Catholicism  in  Sweden.  Duke 
Chariee.  at  the  diet  in  Soderkoping  (1595),  look  the 
Mine  ivvolutionary  national  stand  that  his  father 
Itttl  taken;  summoned  the  estates  to  their  mutual 
rwponsibiUty  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  plans 
oi  the  legal  king;  and  finally,  by  tbe  defeat  of 
Spimund  at  the  battle  of  St&ngebro  (1598).  put 
umd  (o  Sigiamund's  attempt.  Aft«r  1600  he  be- 
caae  king  and  reigned  as  Charles  IX.  The  results 
dI  this  period  of  the  new  birth  of  Sweden  was  tbe 
wpaic  union  of  tbe  independent  Evangelical  church 
with  tbe  State,  concentrating  its  power  in  the  crown, 
ud  the  beginning  of  its  political  greatness.  The 
Enmul  quarrels  had  as  a  consequence  inner  chaos. 
OrpniiatioQ  wosde&cient.  moralscoaise;  tbemon- 
ulenes  as  the  repositories  of  culture  had  gradually 
btrame  impoverished  and  disappeared;  education 
*Mtipglccted.  TheUniversityotUpsala  was  closed, 
but  Id  1595  King  Charles  and  the  Church  sought  to 
Wslsblish  it.  The  Lapland  mission  needed  workers. 
Tbe  Roman  Catholics  continued  their  plotting; 
Chule,  with  his  political  ambitions  and  Calvinistic 
Imdencies,  had  no  sympathy  with  the,  to  him.  op- 
piwive  and  exclusive  Lutheranism.  Tbe  Church 
W  to  combat,  single-banded.  Calvinism  that  was 
laa  makiDg  headway  over  all  Europe.  The  cause 
^  LnUieraiusm  was  led  by  Archbishop  Glaus  Mar- 
"ai  (d.  1611).  With  the  accession  of  Guatavus 
^Iphus,  the  Swedish  Church  for  the  first  time 
fiioxi  on  assuied  position  in  tbe  kingdom. 

Anew  era  (1611-1718)  of  organisation  and  or- 
■oodoiy  now  b^an.  A  younger  generation  took 
■nwten  in  hand  in  Chureh  and  State.  Gustavus 
AdoJphuB  was  only  eighteen  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  his  great  coadjutor, 
*■  *«Bl««l-  Aiel  Oxenstiema,  governed  European 
J^^^-  politics  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight; 
4Bd'^  and  the  most  celebrated  generals  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  of  thirty.  In  the 
RudbeckiuB,  leading  ecclesiastical  per- 
f,  began  his  great  career  at  twenty-three. 
ited  the  Aristoteliantsm  that,  from  1015, 
the  universty,  and  was  the  court  and 
feifilaiy  chaplain  of  the  king,  and  bishop  of  Wester- 
t,  1B19-16.  Under  him  concomitant  with  ortbo- 
<Iaiy  a  hii^rarchical  reaction  set  in.  The  king  set 
iimtelf  sgain.st  orthodox  intolerance  and  pcrsecu- 
tion,  assisted  by  John  MatthiU,  royal  chaplain  and 
tutor  from  1829,  and  bishop  of  Strengnfls  from  1643. 
During  the  ceaseless  foreign  wars  tbe  Swedish 
Quarh  was  distinguished  by  an  intense  inner  life 
and  work  of  organisation.    The  energy  of  the  new 


faith  within  and  its  combination  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  popular  freedom  explain  Sweden's 
influence  abrood.  During  the  great  wars  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  left  principally  to  the  great 
bishops.  Gustavus  contemplated  a  universal  self- 
govenmient,  and  proposed  a  general  consistory 
(1623)  of  representatives  of  the  laity  and  the  higher 
and  lower  clergy.  The  bishops,  however,  thwarted 
this  plan.  The  cathedral  chapter,  which  hod  lan- 
guished since  tbe  time  of  Guatavus  Vasa,  now  be- 
came under  episcopal  guidance  a  central  organ  of 
the  administration  and  gained  a  unique  and  benefi- 
cent standing.  The  composition  of  the  chapter  was 
also  changed,  especially  under  Budbeckius,  from 
being  largely  prelatical  to  consisting  of  pro- 
fessors, while  tbe  laity  gained  an  important  part 
in  the  administration,  which  they  still  possess. 
The  Church  was  somewhat  represented  by  the 
spiritual  estate  assembled  at  the  diets,  but  this 
was  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  However, 
under  their  control,  led  by  Rudbeckius  and  Lauren- 
tius  Paulinus  Gotbus  at  StreognHs  (1609-46)  the 
Church  made  tremendous  advances  in  administra- 
tion, literature,  missions,  and  schools.  But  after 
1648  the  great  bishops  disappeared,  and  leadership 
was  transferred  to  the  diet.  The  result  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  to  turn  interest  to  internal 
aftaira.  The  effort  was  no  longer  toward  a  consis- 
tory but  a  unitary  organization.  From  tbe  political 
side  after  1648  new  territories  continued  to  come  un- 
der the  crown  of  Sweden.  Theirabsorption  was  best 
promoted  by  church  activity.  The  erection  or 
conquest  of  new  dioceses  necessitated  closer  organ- 
iiation  in  the  fife  of  the  Church.  Examples  of 
these  dioceses  are  Wiborg  (1618),  Karlstad  (1647), 
Heraosand  (1647),  Wisby  (1645).  Lund  (1668);  in 
1665  Gothenburg,  and  in  1678  Kalmnr  became  bish- 
oprics. Thus  the  provincial  organization  was  com- 
plete as  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  Lund  (1666),  which  becamea 
theologicat  center  of  great  importance  to  tbe  Swedish 
Church.  The  question  of  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its 
height;  but  tbe  proposal  of  the  bishop  of  Wester- 
ns, Olof  Laurelius,  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  be 
made  a  part  of  the  church  law,  was  not  pleasing  to 
all;  MatthiA  was  its  most  distinguished  opponent, 
and  he  was  supported  by  Queen  Christina,  and  later 
by  Charles  X.  Mutthi&  and  John  Terscrus,  bishop 
of  Abo,  the  former  a  disciple  of  Comenius,  the 
latter  of  Calixtus,  were  also  "  Syncretiats  ";  the 
latter  fought  for  popular  and  spiritual  freedom 
against  tbe  growing  power  of  the  nobles  and  the 
bishops.  On  the  death  of  Charies  X.  (1660),  the 
regency  being  in  the  bonds  of  a  powerful  orthodox 
nobility,  they  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  on 
tbe  charge  of  syncretistic  heresy. 

Charles  XI.  introduced  the  one-man  rule  in  Swe- 
den, and  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  tbe  Church  to 
exist  as  an  independent  factor.  The  church  itself  bad 
no  organized  central  government  that  could  protect 
its  interests.  Owing  partly  to  orthodoxy  and  partly 
to  tbe  ceaseless  wars,  a  spirit  of  superstition  and  a 
decline  in  morals  prevailed  among  the  people  and 
the  lower  clergy.  The  king  procured  the  adoption 
of  the  Book  of  Concord  as  a  symbol  of  the  Church 
in  the  great  church  law  of  1686.     This  confirmed 
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orthodoxy;  it  oonfinned  also  unified  organiia- 
tion,  but  reduced  independencei  producing  a  pro- 
nounced State  Church.  The  king  assumed  the 
appointment  to  a  large  number  of  spiritual  positions. 
He  was  energetically  employed  in  completing  the 
great  work  of  organisation,  which  served  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  the  peril  to  the  heritage  of  independence 
and  the  decline  of  the  religious  and  moral  life.  A 
general  catechism  was  introduced  (1689),  a  new 
church  manual  (1693),  the  celebrated  hymnal 
(1698),  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible  (1703), 
and  subsequently  a  large  work  on  the  Bible.  A 
royal  ordinance  provided  for  the  general  instruction 
of  children  in  reading  and  the  catechism.  Among 
the  ecclesiastics  of  this  period  distinguished  for 
clearness  of  thought,  intense  patriotism,  intolerance 
of  any  deviation  from  the  true  doctrine,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  demands  of  oiv 
thodoxy  and  absolute  monarchy  were  Archbishops 
Olof  Svebilius  (1681-1700),  the  author  of  the 
manual  and  the  catechism;  and  Eric  Benselius  the 
elder  (1700-09),  father  of  the  most  distinguished 
family  of  bishops  in  Sweden;  the  celebrated  poet, 
Torsten  Rud^n,  subsequently  bishop  of  LinkOping, 
the  spokesman  of  the  clerical  estate  at  many  a  diet; 
and  the  noted  hymn-writers,  Archbishop  Haquin 
Spegel  and  Bishop  Jesper  Svedberg,  the  former 
striving  for  uniformity  of  worship  and  belief,  and 
furthering  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  latter 
stanchly  opposing  the  abuses  of  orthodoxy  and 
strongly  inclined  to  m3rsticism.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  a  new  direction  was  given  to  all 
Swedish  culture. 

With  the  awakening  of  individualism  in  culture 
and  politics  in  the  "  age  of  freedom  "  there  entered 
at  the  same  time  the  religious  and  moral  influence 
of  Pietism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.) 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  (1718-72).  At  this 
time  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
®J\^  probably  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosper- 
AwaJ^ilnff.  ^^^*  Diuing  the  last  years  of  Charles 
*XI.,  Pietism  had  entered  the  German 
possessions  of  Sweden,  where  it  was  opposed  with 
orthodox  intensity.  It  extended  from  thence  to 
Finland  and  found  a  good  soil  in  the  temperament 
of  the  people  under  Uie  teachings  of  the  brothers 
Wegelius,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  J.  Geselius 
(q.v.).  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  surrounded  the  Baltic  Sea  and  reached  Stock- 
holm. But  the  movement  first  made  a  significant 
religious  inroad  after  the  return  (1721)  from  Si- 
berian captivity  of  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
XII.,  who  were  now  converted  to  Pietism.  It  now 
spread  over  a  great  portion  of  Sweden,  the  sane 
Halle  Pietism,  that  did  not  antagonize  the  Church, 
being  the  prevailing  form.  A  great  many  ecclesias- 
tics joined  the  movement.  Sweden's  two  foremost 
men,  Eric  Benzelius  the  younger  (bishop  of  Lin- 
k5ping  and  archbishop),  and  Andreas  Rydelius,  the 
first  well-known  and  independent  philosopher  of 
Sweden,  later  bishop  of  Lund,  could  not  withstand 
it.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  young  convert  to  Pietism,  Peter 
Murbeck  of  Schonen  (1731-66),  and  placed  his  theo- 
logical erudition  and  practical  ability  at  the  service 
of  a  deeper  religiousness.   He  was  especially  devoted 


to  the  education  of  the  young.  Murbeck,  "  the 
Francke  of  Sweden,"  became  the  head  of  the  relig- 
ious awakening  in  the  southern  part.  In  the  north 
the  movement  was  led  by  Eric  ToUstadius  (d.  1759), 
vicar  and  pastor  at  Stockholm,  the  most  celebrated 
name  in  the  iimer  church  history  of  the  time.  A  noble 
and  more  influential  representative  of  the  strongly 
mystical  branch  of  Pietism  was  S  ven  Ros^  (d.  1750) . 
Pietism  met  with  more  opposition  than  apprecia- 
tion from  the  higher  authorities.  Many  bishops 
attacked  it;  the  spiritual  estate  of  the  diet  opposed 
it.  Both  ToUstadius  and  Murbeck  were  subjected  to 
wearisome  law  processes.  At  a  conventicle  at  Sicla 
outside  Stockholm  (1723)  the  government  brought 
the  principals  to  trial  at  which  they  set  forth  their 
views  in  a  remarkable  memorial  that  may  be  con- 
sidered the  creed  of  the  Swedish  Pietists.  They  were 
acquitted,  but  the  proceedings  resulted  in  the  gov- 
ernment allowing  the  well-known  KonventikdpUJcaUi 
(1726),  by  which  all  private  religious  meetings  for 
edification  were  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
Domestic  devotions,  however,  were  permitted,  and 
the  deigy  were  called  upon  to  hold  frequent  house 
inquiries.  While  the  edict  of  restriction  checked 
Pietism,  it  also  remained  a  fetter  upon  free  relig- 
ious life  for  125  years.  The  strength  of  the  Church 
over  against  the  government  was  also  shown  otheiv 
wise.  The  sovereign  diet  of  the  estates  erected  a 
special  **  ecclesiastical  deputation  "  in  1723,  which, 
in  view  of  Pietism,  was  intended  to  become  a  general 
**  consistory  "  dependent  on  the  diet  with  the  func- 
tion of  bringing  the  church  order  into  conformity 
with  the  new  politics;  but  the  spiritual  estate  in 
the  diet  knew  how  effectively  to  neutralize  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  deputation.  In  the  tracks  of  Pietism 
followed  the  great  tide  of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism 
which  struck  Sweden  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  1727  the  movement 
passed  beyond  bounds.  Enthusiastic  forms,  sepa- 
ratism, apocalyptic,  and  general  schism  followed. 
The  iimer  situation  became  precarious  in  the  next 
decade,  when  help  came  from  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren (q.v.).  When  the  brotherhood  ^as  founded  in 
1727  a  Swede,  Assessor  C.  H.  Grundelstiema,  was 
associated  with  Zinsendorf ;  and  from  the  first  the 
brethren  directed  their  attention  to  Sweden. 
Grundelstiema  returned  to  Sweden  to  prepare 
the  soU,  172^-39.  In  1738  Arvid  Gradin  arrived 
at  Hermhut  and  became  after  1741  the  leader 
in  Sweden.  Even  the  mystic  Sven  Ros6n  joined 
the  community.  Under  the  Stockholm  pastors 
There  Odhelius  and  Jonas  Hellmaim  the  brother- 
hood maintained  its  flourishing  condition  in 
Sweden,  1739-44,  with  headquarters  at  Stockholm 
and  West  Gothland.  The  movement  was  whole- 
some, bringing  back  the  enthusiasts  and  stimulating 
orthodoxy  with  life.  Unfortunately  in  1745  ap- 
peared also  the  morbid  m3rstical  side  as  the  worship 
of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  resulting  in  religious  de- 
cline and  factionalism.  This  phase  was  overcome 
after  1760.  These  special  awakenings  aroused  the 
orthodox  Church  to  turn  to  the  needs  of  the  masses. 
A  series  of  energetic  bishops  and  pastors  came  to 
the  front,  who,  by  a  more  earnest  instruction  and 
care  of  souls,  effected  profounder  religious  sound- 
ness and  pie^.    Such  were  Sven  B&lter  (d.  1760), 
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a  famous  preacher;  Bishop  Jacob  Serenius  (d.  1776), 
who  introduced  the  rite  of  confirmation  according 
to  English  and  Danish  form;  and  Anders  Nohr- 
boig  (d.  1767),  court  preacher,  and  author  of  Die 
SdigkeUsardnung  dea  gefaUenen  Menachen^  a  devo- 
tional work  ranking  next  to  the  Bible  for  the  people 
of  Sweden.  A  peculiar  product  of  the  time  was 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  (q.v.)- 

This  previous  period  formed  the  transition  from 
Sweden  of  the  Reformation  and  the  politics  of  war 
to  the  modem  state;  it  was  prolific  of  ideals  minus 
fixed  purposes.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  specu- 
lative Enlightenment,  or  the  period  of  neology 
(1772-1817).  The  great  religious  per- 
*•  .]^*  .  sonalities  were  gone  by  1770 ;  the  prince 
Period  °^  *^®  Enlightenment,  Gustavus  III., 
and  the  ^®P^w  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Nineteenth  ^^^^^^  the  throne  in  1772;  and  his 
Century.  French  school  of  poets,  particularly 
J.  H.  Kellgren,  satirized  Swedenbor- 
gianism  and  Pietism.  German  rationalism  began 
to  show  its  head  and  to  influence  more  and  more 
the  leaders  of  the  Swedish  Church;  but  it  never 
reached  extremes,  and  in  southern  Sweden  and  other 
portions  of  the  country  it  never  gained  the  mastery. 
Almost  all  earnest  men  in  the  Church  at  this  time 
were  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  or  Swedenboiv 
gians,  and  these  two  beliefs  were  the  salvation  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  countiy.  The  religious 
awakening  of  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  was  pro- 
tracted among  the  people,  and  WOrttemberg  Piet- 
ism was  spread  abroad  in  Sweden  by  many  revival- 
ists, preparing  the  way  for  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Henrik  Schartau  (q.v.).  The  independence  of  the 
Church  in  the  national  life  did  not  suffer;  although 
for  a  time  the  rationalistic  royalty  which  had  again 
become  supreme  worked  some  injury  to  the  eccle- 
siastic conditions  by  its  appointments.  The  king 
foimd,  however,  his  match  in  the  intellectual  and 
powerful  bishop,  Olof  Wallquist  of  Wexib  (d.  1800), 
as  celebrated  in  statesmanship  and  finance  as  in 
church  organization.  He  organized  a  new  eccle- 
siastical office,  called  the  ''  ecclesiastical  expedi- 
tion," by  which  all  church  business  was  to  be  pre- 
pared. It  was  not  of  long  duration  but  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  ministry  of  worship.  The  period 
lacked  the  power  to  afford  the  Church  new  impulse. 
The  neological  revision  of  the  church-books  was  a 
failure;  and  the  Church  was  too  weak  to  aid  the 
people  in  political  coises.  The  cession  of  Finland 
to  Russia  in  1809  was  rather  a  religious  than  a  po- 
litical loss.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
was  a  time  of  restoration  for  the  Church,  when  in- 
ternal and  foreign  missions  prospered,  with  some 
persistent  sectarian  dispersion  of  a  subjectivistic 
character.  Then  came  the  non-conformist  move- 
ments from  England,  Geoige  Scott  preaching 
Methodism  in  1840,  and  Anders  Wiberg  the  Baptist 
doctrine  from  1851 ,  followed  by  the  Irvingites  (Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church,  q.v.).  The  conventicle  edict 
was  recalled  in  1858,  and  Swedish  subjects  were 
granted  religious  freedom  in  1860.  This  gave  im- 
petus to  the  Reformed  tendency  even  within  the 
national  Church.  The  most  important  fact  in  relig- 
ious life  was  the  revival  after  1840  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Dean  Peter  Wieselgren  (noted  temperance 


advocate,  d.  1877),  the  layman  K.  O.  Roeenius 
(d.  1868),  and  the  missionary  Peter  Fjellstedt 
(d.  1881).  In  1863  the  Church  obtained  its  own 
representation  at  the  church  assembly  through 
the  change  which  converted  the  old  diet  into  one  of 
two  chambers,  whereby  the  position  within  the  na- 
tional state  life  intended  by  the  Reformation  and 
attempted  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  achieved, 
n.  Statistics:  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation belongs,  formally  at  least,  to  the  Evan^lical 
liUtheran  State  Church.  By  the  church  law  of  1686, 
which,  with  some  changes  and  amplifications,  is 
still  in  force,  the  confession  of  faith  embraces,  be- 
side the  three  ancient  symbols,  the  residution  of  the 
Upaala  mdU  of  1593,  and  the  entire  Book  of  Con- 
cord. In  the  constitution  of  1809  the  Upaala  mOU 
and  the  Confessio  Avgtukma  alone  were  mentioned, 
and  the  imcertainty  whether  the  entire  Book  of 
Concord  is  symbolically  in  effedt  has  not  been  finally 
decided.  Any  one  may  leave  the  State  Church,  but 
must  join  some  other  denomination  recognized  by 
the  State.  In  1900  there  were  2,378  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 3,912  orthodox  Jews;  7,041  Methodists;  3,309 
Baptists;  and  smaller  scattered  bodies.  The  actual 
number  of  Baptists  was  40,000  and  of  Methodists 
15,231,  most  of  them  remaining  in  the  State  Church. 
The  most  considerable  sect  within  the  State  Church 
is  the  PietiBtic  "  Swedish  Missionary  Union,"  devi- 
ating somewhat  from  the  normal  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  practising  separate  communion,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  internal  and  foreign  mis- 
sion. This  union  was  founded  by  the  well-known 
Paul  Petter  Waldenstrom  (q.v.).  They  numbered 
(1903)  84,602,  with  more  than  1,100  churches.  The 
State  Church  of  Sweden  embraces  13  bishoprics,  to 
which  are  added  the  municipal  consistory  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  court  consistory.  The  latest  diocese, 
Lule&  (1904),  was  established  by  the  diet  only  on 
condition  that  Wexid  and  Kalmar  were  to  be  com- 
bined on  the  death  of  either  of  the  incumbent  bish- 
ops. The  diocese  of  Upsala  bears  the  title  of  arch- 
bishopric, although  its  inciunbent  bears  only  the 
relationship  of  a  primu8  inter  pares.  The  dioceses 
are  now  Upsala  (including  Stockholm),  Link5ping, 
Skara,  Strengn&s,  Wester&s,  Wexi5,  Lund,  Goteborg, 
Kalmar,  Karlstad,  Wisby,  Hem5sand,  and  Lule&. 
The  dioceses  are  divided  into  district,  each  of  which 
contains  seven  to  eight  parishes.  There  are  now 
1,380  parishes.  Each  parish  has  its  kyrkoherde 
(pastor);  one  of  them  is  provost  over  the  district. 
The  parishes  are  frequently  divided  into  sub-paiv 
ishes,  each  with  its  own  church,  and  often  also  with 
its  own  ordinary  minister.  The  number  of  churches 
in  1909  was  2,576,  and  of  ministers  2,767,  and 
there  is  one  minister  to  every  1,700  inhabitants. 
The  king  of  Sweden  is  the  highest  earthly  ruler  of 
the  Swedish  Church,  and  must  be  an  adherent  of 
the  ''pure  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  adopted  and 
explained  in  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Upsala  of 
1593."  He  must,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  "  obtain  information  and 
advice  "  from  the  ecclesiastical  minister,  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  council  of  state,  the  members  of 
which  must  all  be  adherents  of  the  pure  Evangelical 
doctrine.    In  ecclesiastical  legislation,  the  king  and 
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the  diet  cooperate,  with  the  consent  of  the  church 
assembly.  In  this  manner  the  danger  of  hasty  legis- 
lation is  avoided,  as  the  diet  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers, and  the  ordinary  church  assembly  is  to  be  called 
by  the  king  only  once  in  five  yean;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  increases  the  difficidty  of  passing  justifiable 
reforms.  Changes  may  more  easily  be  ^ected  in 
matters  that  come  within  the  king's  administrative 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  afifairs,  such  as  a  new 
translatkm  of  th'  Bible,  the  Psalter,  the  church 
manual,  and  the  catechism,  to  which  ^le  consent  of 
the  diet  is  not  necessary,  but  only  that  of  the  church 
assembly,  acting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present.  This  consists  of  sixty  members  (with 
the  diocese  of  Lule&  of  sixty-four),  half  clerical 
and  half  lay;  and  these  are  chosen  by  their  respect- 
ive electors,  except  the  bishops,  who  are  members 
ex  officio.  Their  compensation  and  other  expenses 
are  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  consistory  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  cathedral  chapters  of  the  dioceses 
come  next  to  the  king  as  permanent  church  author- 
ities. The  bishop  presides  over  his  own  chapter  and 
his  assessors  are  usually  the  cathedral  provost  and 
certain  lectors  of  the  free  high-school  of  the  bish- 
op's see.  The  lay  element  has  more  representation 
here  than  the  clerical.  Under  these  ecclesiastical 
authorities  are  also  the  public  schools.  Since  1905 
the  higher  popular  educational  institutions  have 
been  withdrawn.  The  cathedral  chapter,  among 
other  duties,  has  to  make  proposals  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  and  assistants,  except  in  a  few  par- 
ishes that  are  in  the  gift  of  patrons;  and  has  to  issue 
letters  patent  to  all  appointees,  except  of  the  so-called 
royal  pastorates,  which  number  494.  The  congre- 
gation selects  its  pastor  from  one  of  three  candidates 
proposed  by  the  chapter,  after  these  have  preached 
on  trial  before  the  congregation.  Erring  cleigy  may 
be  cautioned,  suspended,  or  removed  by  the  chap- 
ter. The  bishop,  besides  making  visitations  in  peiv 
son  or  through  the  district  provosts,  is  obliged  to 
call  conventions  of  his  clergy  at  least  once  every 
six  years,  in  order  to  render  a  report  and  receive 
under  consideration  matters  of  discussion.  Every 
parish  has  the  right  to  deliberate  and  decide  in 
church  meeting  on  the  affairs  of  the  parish  church 
and  of  the  common  schools,  and  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  economic  interests.  The  contributions 
for  church  purposes  by  the  parishes  for  1903  were 
$3,687,234,  and  for  common  schools,  $6,423,308. 
The  common  schools  are  under  a  school  council  rep- 
resenting the  parish;  and  the  pastor  presides  over 
these  councils  ex  officio.  Liberals  are  endeavoring 
to  dissolve  this  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
schools.  Popular  education  is  at  a  high  level.  There 
are  two  complete  imiversities,  one  at  Lund,  the 
other  at  Upsala,  each  having  a  faculty  of  theology. 
Before  ordination  the  candidates  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  before  the  philosophical  faculty, 
next  an  examination  in  theology  and  in  practical 
exercises  before  the  theological  faculty,  and,  finally, 
a  clerical  examination  before  the  cathedral  chapter. 
The  church  assembly  of  1903  formulated  the  ordi- 
nation vow  as  follows:  **  To  proclaim  the  pure 
Word  of  God  according  to  one's  best  understanding 
and  conviction,  as  given  by  Holy  Scripture  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  creeds  of  our  Church."    A  pericope 


covering  three  years  is  laid  down  for  the  public 
services.  The  lituigy  otherwise  is  regulated  by  the 
latest  chuich-book  of  1894.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  occupied  more  than  a  century,  resulted 
in  an  approved  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1883;  but  this  is  again  under  revision.  A  good 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  approved  by  the 
church  assembly  of  1903,  is  permissible  in  public 
worship.  The  completion  of  the  new  translation  in 
1911  makes  available  a  new  source  for  Bible  read- 
ing. For  missions  in  Sweden  see  Jews,  Mission  to 
the;  Lapps.  A  flourishing  mission  is  also  carried 
on  in  several  large  ports  of  Europe  and  Australia 
and  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea. 

(Hjalmar  Holmquist.) 
in.  Swedish  Theology  hi  the  Ninetesnth  Centiny: 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  rationalism 
was  dominant,  although  not  to  such  an  unlimited 
degree  as  in  other  countries  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. The  influence  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
and  Swedenboigianism,  to  a  great  extent,  coun- 
teracted its  effect,  and  the  old  form  of  orthodox 
piety  had  remained  unshaken  in  the  outlying  coun- 
try districts.  Opposition  to  rationalism  began  to 
show  its  triumphant  effect  in  the  second  decade, 
led  by  J.  O.  Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala  (d.  1839), 
who  gave  to  Sweden  a  hymnal  ranking  with  the  best 
in  Christendom;  Esaias  Tegn^r,  prince  of  poets; 
F.  M.  Fransen,  poet  and  bishop  of  WexiO,  and  E. 
0.  Geijer  (d.  1847),  the  historian,  philosopher,  poet, 
and  musician,  whose  Von  falecher  und  wakrer  Auf- 
kldrung  (1811)  was  strongly  instrumental  in  turning 
the  attention  of  the  young  men  to  inner  spiri- 
tuality. In  the  universities  the  modification  of 
rationalism  advanced  as  far  as  a  rational  supematu- 
ralism.  Geijer  scouted  both  dogmatic  orthodoxy 
and  sentimental  Pietism,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
tected the  weakness  of  rationalism  and  manifested 
true  religious  susceptibilities  in  his  hymns.  Cen- 
tral in  his  philosophical  position  is  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality. The  ultimate  antithesis  is  not  between 
being  and  not-being  (Hegel),  nor  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego  (Fichte) ;  but  between  the  ego  and 
the  alter-ego.  The  succession  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion  proceeded  through  the  idealism  of  C.  J. 
BostrOm  (d.  1866)  to  the  two  most  famous  person- 
alities of  the  latter  half  of  the  century:  W.  Ryd- 
berg,  author  of  Die  Lehre  der  Bibd  wm  ChristuSf  and 
P.  Wikner,  author  of  Gedanken  und  Fragen  von  dem 
Menacheneohne,  Theology  proper,  however,  owes  its 
renascence  to  the  University  of  Lund,  and  particu- 
larly to  H.  Schartau  (q.v.)  and  E.  M.  Ahlman  (d. 
1844) ;  the  latter  forms  the  connection  with  the  new 
epoch  of  theology,  which  began  with  Kant  and 
Schleiermacher.  Among  his  pupils  H.  Reuterdahl 
(q.v.),  the  most  learned  theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
wrote  Sveneka  kyrkans  historia  (2  vols.,  Lund,  1838- 
1850),  and  an  "  Introduction  to  Theology  "  (1837). 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  represented  in  Sweden  by 
E.  G.  Bring  (d.  1884).  His  contemporary  was  the 
exegete,  H.  M.  Melin  (d.  1887),  whose  lectures  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  directed  against  Strauss,  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1850-70  the  the- 
ology of  Lund  developed  in  a  ccmservative  and  or- 
thodox direction.    While  all  forms  of  contemporary 


t  theology  were  represented  in  Lund,  the 
Ihdogjr  of  Upeala  had  remained  more  uniform. 
Thii  was  due  U>  the  exclusiDn.  of  the  new  develop- 
mcsl  be^uuing  with  Scbleiennacher.  The  prevail- 
ing characteristic  wa^  a.  strict  confeeaional  ortbo- 
dMj,  embrftcing  a  PietJBtic  element  as  well  as  a 
libera]  Low-cfauTch  teodency  as  diirtinpiiBhed  from 
tbe  High-church  tendency  of  Lund.  Among  theo- 
tcfiuu  Bt  Upaala  were  L.  Lindblad  (d.  1837);  the 
tJrpiea  A.  E.  KnJis  (d.  1862)  tind  O.  F.  Myrbcrg 
(i  ISflfl);  and  the  church  historians,  L.  A.  Anjou 
{i.  1884),  Theodore  Norlin  (d.  1870},  and  C.  A. 
Comeliua  (d.  1893).  Outside  of  the  theological 
(nculura,  J.  Hallenberg  wrote  a  distinguished  com- 
■HDlary  on  Revelation  (3  vols..  1800);  and  N. 
Ipcil  (d.  ISftl)  wrote  Crumfailffe  der  ckristtichen 
SVItnhkrt  (1812-19).  and  MenalMiga  utvecklingeTUi 
UMi  (Slockholm,  1855-62),  (G.  Aule.v.) 

tBumunrr:  For  tho  political  history  the  bat  work  u 
E,  Hildebruid.  SurriaBt  HiMoria.  SIoDkholm.  1903  gqq.: 

SmlirtaitMigriim  Auloruta  Vtcttkiir^,  ib.  ISW.  Oo 
tta  Anduh  chiireb  a  good  work  La  H.  HUdebruid. 
fwiM  MideUid.  part  iii..  on  Ibc  church,  ib.  1903.  (o 
riidi  fedd  H.  Rfutcrd&hl'a  Stenaka  ifc^jbonj  hialoria,  ut 
«h  Cum.  tnuul..  Berlin.  1337.  For  later  histury 
ChtiaatHiafalE;  L,  SUvenow.  Fri/uUtiden.  OoEhenburg, 
IW:  idnrn.  Oialaf  III..  So.  1901:  H,  Hjalnt.  O^aUiS 
":  iirm.  Karl  XII.    "     " 
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Awit  liaBvlvrhutima.  vol,  i.,  Stoekhol  . 
UiC  Wufaurg.  laiulrrrad  mruk  LiUeralurt 
Utt  (Qq.  Consult  further:  E.  TccQcr,  uu  ntrcne 
AiWku  in  den  bcidm  lE<i:l«  JoAne&nlen,  Stialsuad, 
W;  E.  a.  Gcysr,  Hu^.  de  la  Suidr.  Paris,  IMO; 
L  0.  Xb«»,  Dw  kAichAk^  RKtamatum.  Berlin,  1852: 
L  <L  Aojou.  a>i<.  o/  U(  Re/omuUion  in  Sicrdai.  New 
Ini  ISM;  idem,  Scmnka  kvrkant  hitloria  /nln  Upiala 
■WrlWS.Stockholm,  1868;  T,  Nor^,  Scmmka  *vr*on< 
Mtna  i/W  nt/iinrHfumcn  (IJ4S-Id.49h  Lund.  1864-71^ 
ILViJbuU.  /.until  f/niKrn'Mi  Hitlona.  Lund,  IMS;  A. 
t^Loi  ud  H-  WbealAH.  Scandinavia,  Ancitni  and  Mttd- 
n,lniIi..Ne«YoTk,  1S72:  H.  Hildcbmad,  Ciu hndniKAt 
""  I  Scliiiitdm,  Hunburg.  1873;  C.  Anneistedt, 
'  >  Huforui.  [TpsaU,  1877;  J.  Weidlinit. 
"fuunu  uacitKhIt  im  ZtUailer  dtr  Refomalian,  Gotba. 
HIS;  C,  U.  Butiar.  Tlu  RrJamaHm  in  Stutdin.  New  York. 
!».  new  kiue,  1900;  W.  Totlje,  Japtr  SvidberB.  IJpiKtik. 
>'*i*i;  a.  BiUiDg.  Ebbe  Owila/  Brine.  Lund.  1S86:  R. 
^addb.  SiMdflibDrinanuMn  i  .9iwriac.  Upula.  1886;  C. 
A.(brai]|w.5Fen«ta  XurjtaM  Aulorio  c/tn- fie/ormatianm. 
I'M*.  ISM;  idem.  HaniUiat  i  i»nu*a  Kgrkani  HiUoria. 
W  «d.,  ib.  1892;  J.  B,  Baur,  0«  Kapuiintr  und  dii 
•^<MiirIu  OenendHat  im  SO-ilAritiea  Kritgi,  Briien. 
•W;  p.  B.  WaUoQ,  Thr  SicedUli  Btrooltdinn  under 
I'l—ni  Vma,  Lmdan.  1889:  F.  Puaux.  Hiit.  de  rHab- 
ywuu  da  jfTnUMmU  franeait  en  Suidt.  Paris.  1891: 
n.  UadHi6m.  Latvcntita  Paulinut  GoDiut.  Uptala,  1SS2- 
XM;  O,  Ahnfelt,  UtaecJtlineen  afSnentta  hyrhant  mtnine 
-^Otnafl..  Lund,  1893;  H.  Biii3ae. Ite/ormaUBmriia- 
"Mifiriadt.SUHkholm,  1893;  J.  A.KEIIetrom,  Sufrw 
"taiftHM*o  PietiemenM  HistoHa.  Stockholm.  1S04;  H. 
"Ntoi  Oi  AUtiaxlika  deptiialimtma.  Strengnii,  ISQS; 
&  J,  EknuD.  Den  inn  mianonen  Aiitorvi,  Stoekholm. 
'IH-U'131  K.  O.  Lundquist.  De  fignula  dornkjapiaen  un- 
*  adriW Jm.  Upaohi.  I897r  K.  A,  A|»K)bei«,  Kgrkam- 
N>«iSUt'<wwi5i>(r^.HelaiDeafon.l900:  F.  Nippold. 
BmAikA  iler  nmutm  iCirchen^KAK^K,  ij.  431  sqq.,  Ber- 
*.1«1:  H.  LunditrOm,  Skiaer  arh  Kritiier.  Slwkholm. 
IKS;  E.  Bildebnnd,  OtuU/  rua  och  liam  inner,  ib. 
IttB-OI;  'L.ii.BtaMi.BidTaatiUkatuinitkeTTllUrnthialaria 
ISnr^.  Stoekholm,  1905:  T,  Hajor,  Vadelena  ktoilmi  nch 
BiirilUmardtn»  hitbrria.  Upnala.  190S:  R.  Chartin,  OusU/ 
ruixIar<^rTneen5u^<le,  Pnris.igOO:  Q. Au]«ii, /icuCer- 
dgW.  L'pulK.  1907;  R.  Holm.  Tmrrui.  Lund,  ISUT:  H. 
f«  3e^iib«rti  KirthenoeachithU  Sehlwwio^Hol»t*int,  Kiel, 
iWf;  H.  Bolmquut.  De  ntmka  dovJcaviUen  1671-1087. 
\,  1908;  N.  Jakobsoa,  Dm  iremlca  hirmhiitiimim.i 
■  ■■    ■~~^■,  E.Rodbe,Xvrtaocfci*oie,Luud.l9U8: 


G,  M.  Willinma,  The  Chtirdt  d  Sweden  and  At  An^iem 
Communion.  Uilwaukee.  1910:  E.  Linderbotm,  Rottn,  Up> 
■Bin.  1911;  K.  B.  Wtetman,  Bimiaaeiudirr.  ib.  ISll;  J. 
Wordaworth.  NaUonal  Cliurch  ofSietden.  London.  1911. 

SWEDEHBORG,  swl'den-berg,  EHAHOBL. 
I.  Life. 

Parenta«e  and  Education  (1  1). 
Scientlfio  Labois  (1  2). 
II,  Hii  Writings. 

1.  ScientiBc. 

2.  PhitoKjpbicBl. 
PhJIonophy  of  M&tt«r  ({  1). 
Mind  and  '■  Tirroulation  "  ((  a). 
Fflycho-FhynioLogy:  Cofrcapondeacen  (|  3), 
Tninaition  to  Theology  ((4). 

Call  ui  a  Seer  (}  £). 

'  The  "  Internal  Sense  "  of  Scripture  (i  1). 
Heaven,  Hell.  Spirit*,  and  Revelation  (1  2). 
Doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  (i  3). 
Lite  and  Faith  (141, 
The  "  Angelie  Wisdom  "  ([  5). 


III.  CLdH 


h  and  Burial, 


I.  Lite:  EJminuel  Swedenborg  (Swedberg)  was 
bom  in  Stockholm  Jan.  29,  1688;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  23,  1772.  Bia  father,  Jeaper  Su-edberg,  was 
at  the  time  Lutheran  court  chaplain,  afterward 
professor  and  dean  of  the  University  of  Upsala, 
and  bishop  of  Skara  from  1702  to  hia  deuth  in  1735. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  religious 
t.  Parent-  zeal,  his  upright  life,  and  by  his  ex- 
age  »nd  tensive  writings.  The  family  were  de- 
Education,  sccndants  of  Daniel  Isaacson,  a  mining 

peasant^proprietor  in  Pahlun,  who 
gave  the  name  Sweden  to  their  property.  When 
the  family  of  the  bishop  was  ennobled  by  Queen 
Ulrica  Eloanora  in  1719,  the  name  Swedenborg  waa 
given  it.  Swedenborg's  mother,  Sara  Behm,  was 
also  the  daughter  oF  a  miner,  Albrecht  Behm,  and 
therefore  Emanuel  inherited  on  both  sides  a  bent  for 
mining  pursuits.  Piously  educated  at  home  under 
his  tutor,  Dr.  Moreus,  Emanuel  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  Upsala  University  till  1709,  experiencing 
something  of  the  Cartesian  controversy  rife  at  that 
time,  and  acquiring  facih'ty  in  the  ctasaics  and  In  the 
writing  of  Latin  verse.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
at  first,  under  the  friendly  patronage  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Eric  BenzeliuB,  afterward  archbishop,  made 
a  journey  to  England  in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, especially  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
meeting  Flamateed  in  London,  and  Halley  in  Ox- 
ford, "  studying  Newton  daily  "  and  acquainting 
himself  in  the  workshops  with  various  trades  and 
arts,  including  the  grinding  of  lenses.  Returning 
to  Sweden  he  pubUshed  a  book  of  verses,  Camena 
Borea,  edited  a  mathematical  journal,  Daidalus  Hy- 
perboreut,  and,  in  1716,  pubhshed  the  first  algebra 
produced  in  Sweden. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  metals  and 
mines,  tho  action  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  discovery  of  longitude  by  the  moon,  and  mean- 
while was  fertile  in  remarkable  inventions,  many 

of  which  are  only  at  the  present  day 
1.  Scien-  coming  to  practical  experiment,  in- 
lific  Labors,  eluding  the   submarine  war  vessel,   the 

flying-machine,  and  the  machine  gun. 
Attracted  by  his  genius  and  ability,  King  Charles 
XIL  called  Swedenborg  to  hia  service  in  the  college 
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of  mines  and  gave  him  an  apprentioeflhip  with  the 
celebrated  roysl  engineer  Polhem,  in  whose  family 
he  became  a  favorite  inmate.  He  formed  a  love 
attachment  with  a  daughter  of  Polhem,  which  was 
favored  by  the  king,  but  failed  of  marriage  by  the 
daughter's  refusal,  and  Swedenborg  remained  single 
the  rest  of  his  life.  After  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
in  1718|  Swedenborg  took  his  seat  as  the  oldest  son 
of  the  now  ennobled  family,  in  the  house  of  nobles 
in  the  Swedish  diet.  Declining  a  professorship  in 
mathematics  in  the  university  and  in  pursuit  of  his 
studies  as  a  royal  assessor  of  mines,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  joumesrs  through  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  especially  for  the  study  of  mines  and 
manufactures.  In  these  journeys  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  princes  and  scholars, 
and  his  explorations  took  him  not  only  into  mines, 
furnaces,  workshops,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms, 
but  also  to  museums,  galleries,  churches,  theaters, 
army  garrisons,  palaces,  everywhere  where  the  life 
and  civilixation  of  his  time  could  be  observed  and 
studied.  His  IHnerarium  or  **  Diary  of  Travel " 
affords  a  picturesque  view  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
important  cities  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland  at  that  period.  Meanwhile  his 
treatises  had  been  appearing  from  time  to  time  at 
home  or  abroad  and  his  widely  extended  reputation 
as  a  metallurgist  and  anatomist  brought  him  in- 
vitations to  membership  in  the  academies  of  science 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Stockholm.  His  prac- 
tical achievements  at  home  in  ft««iRti"g  Polhem  in 
large  engineering  works  for  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  transporting  galleys  for  fourteen  miles  overland 
at  the  siege  of  Friedrickshall  in  1718,  show  that 
his  life  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  theorising. 
Courted  by  princes,  praised  by  scholars,  a  man  of 
the  world  in  a  wide  sense,  his  inner  life  may  best  be 
known  by  the  simple  rules  drawn  up  by  himself  to 
govern  Ma  daily  conduct.  These  were:  (1)  Often 
to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God;  (2)  to 
submit  everything  to  the  will  of  divine  providence; 
(3)  to  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  behavior 
and  to  keep  the  conscience  clear;  (4)  to  discharge 
with  faithfulness  the  duties  of  my  office  and  to  ren- 
der myself  in  all  things  useful  to  society. 

n.  Writings:  The  writings  of  Swedenboi^  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  material  and 
scientific,  including  those  in  mathematics  and  litera- 
ture;   (2)  philosophical;    (3)  theological. 

1.  Bdentlflc:  The  works  produced  during  the 
first  (the  literary  and  scientific)  period  of  his  life 
are  as  follows:  Carmina  Miscellanea;  Camena 
Borea;  SelectcB  SenterUia  L.  A.  Seneca;  IHnerarium; 
Prodromtis  principiorum  naturalium  ("  Principles  of 
Chemistry  ") ;  Nova  Observata  circa  Ferrum  et  Ignem 
{**  On  Iron  and  Fire  ");  ArHfida  Nova  Mechanica 
(''Construction  of  Docks  and  Dikes");  Miecel- 
lanea  Observata  (in  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.); 
the  treatises  on  metals  and  mines  in  the  Opera  phi- 
losophica;  posthumous  tracts  on  salt,  on  muds,  and 
soils;  on  the  height  of  water,  etc.,  in  Oeologica  et 
epistoloBj  Royal  Academy  series  no.  1. 

2.  Phllosophloal:  It  was  in  1734  that,  together 
with  the  small  treatise,  De  infinito,  the  Opera  pki- 
losophica  et  mineralia  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
the  first  part  of  which,  Principia  (Eng.  transl.  by 


Dr.  J.  J.  G.  WiDdnaoQ,  London,  1840),  has  beoooe 
widely  known  as  embodying  Swedenborg's  phyaeal 
philosophy  or  cosmology.  In  1740  appeu«d  tlie 
(Economia  regni  animaUs  (**  Economy  oif  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  **);  in  1740,  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  Regnum  animale;  and  in  1745,  the  De  euka 
et  amare  Dei  {"  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God  "). 
In  this  wide  range  of  physical,  physiological,  and 
psychological  studies,  Swedenborg  pursues  ^t  he 
avows  to  be  his  one  quest — his  "  search 

h    ST"  ^°'  *^®  '^^*"    ^^^^^^  to  find  her,  he 

Xatt^.  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  realm — the  body  ? 
Hence  came  the  term  regnum  ammU 
— or  "  soul  kingdom,"  applied  to  the  human  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  In  the  **  Chemistiy "  and 
the  Principia  he  had  sought  the  imponderable  and 
invisible  substances  and  forms  which  lie  at  the  be- 
ginning of  creation  and  which  mark  the  entrance 
of  life  from  the  Infinite  into  the  finite.  CdnoeiTing 
the  origin  of  the  universe  as  lying  in  a  *'  cooatui  of 
motion  in  the  Infinite,"  which  assumes  in  the  "  nat- 
ural point "  an  existence  in  time  and  space  (in 
which  **  point "  lie  potentially  all  future  forms  and 
motions  in  their  perfection),  he  traces  the  prpgien 
of  the  point  through  a  series  of  finites  in  active  and 
passive  relation  to  the  "  elementaries  "  or  primal 
auras,  ethers,  and  atmoephereSy  and  thence  to  the 
first  forms  of  solid  matter,  lliese  he  conceives  to 
be  angular  particles  originating  in  the  interstitial 
spaces  between  the  spherical  globules,  llie  mod- 
em sciences  of  crystallography  and  stereo-chemis- 
try are  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  to  find 
their  germ  in  Swedenborg's  conception  of  ekmen- 
tary  forms.  Swedenborg  conceives  light  as  a  fonn 
of  ethereal  motion.  The  series  of  forms,  circular, 
spiral,  and  vortical,  the  nature  and  phenomena  of 
magnetism,  the  evoliition  of  the  planets  from  a  con- 
densed ring  thrown  off  by  the  central  mass  of  the 
primal  nebula,  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  gal- 
axy, are  discussed  in  these  works  in  lines  which  an- 
ticipate not  only  Kant,  Buffon,  and  La  Place,  the 
supposed  originators  of  the  nebular  theory,  butevA 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  radioactive  and  vi- 
bratory forces  and  motions.  In  method,  Sweden- 
borg proceeds  inductively  from  experience  but  under 
the  guidance  of  certain  a  priori  principles.  To  ex- 
pezienoe  and  geometry  there  must  be  added  the 
recognition  of  deity  and  the  soul.  Adopting  Aris- 
totle as  his  model  rather  than  Plato,  he,  with  this 
master,  finds  that  intelligence  can  discover  only 
what  intelligence  has  devised,  and  that  to  all  the 
sensitive  faculties  of  man  there  descends  a  '*  some- 
what from  above  "  giving  to  the  sensuous  impn^ 
sions  a  form  and  meaning. 

With  this  survey  of  the  material  universe  behind 

him,  Swedenborg  proceeds  to  explore  the  univene 

of  mind  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  regnum  ommole,  a 

term  inadequately  translated  by  **  animal  kingdom," 

meaning  rather  the  kingdom  of  the 

2.  Kind    rational  soul  presiding  over  the  entire 
auid  "  Trem-  realm  of  matter,  not  only  in  her  own 

ulation.''   body,  but  in  the  universe  as  a  kind  of 

indefinite  extension  of  her  body.  TH^ 

imiverse  is  a  system  of  tremulations  moved  by  the 

divine  life  and  conmiimicated  through   recipient 

forms  and  substances  in  their  various  orders  and 
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degrees.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Principia  he 
conceives  the  *^  true  philosopher  "  as  that  primitive 
perfect  soul  which  responds  by  a  perfect  innate 
intelligence  to  every  tremulation  of  the  universe. 
For  sensation  is  but  a  succession  of  vibrations  com- 
municated from  without  through  the  series  of  subtle 
receptacles  even  to  the  sensory  of  the  brain.  Here 
action  is  produced  by  a  similar  series  of  motions  re- 
versed, originating  primarily  in  the  will  and  taking 
form  in  the  thought  and  in  the  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  systems.  As  early  as  in  1719,  he 
had  outlined  his  doctrine  of  tremulations  in  a  dis- 
sertation submitted  to  the  Royal  Medical  College 
on  The  Anatomy  of  our  most  Svbde  Nature^  Showing 
that  our  Moving  and  Living  Force  Consists  of  Tremr 
ulaiions. 

The  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  ICingdom  "  treats 
in  part  I.  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
fetal  life  and  in  part  II.  of  the  motion  of  the  brain, 
the  cortical  substance,  and  the  human 
p'  *J^f  .  soul.  It  affords  a  complete  system  of 
Co^r^*  psycho-physiology.  The  human  anat- 
■pondenoes.  ^°^y  ^^^  orgamc  life  are  treated  as  the 
theater  of  the  soul's  activity;  conse- 
quently in  their  normal,  living  play  of  forces  and 
mechanism.  Their  mechanism  is  so  complete  as  to 
seem  almost  to  exclude  the  free  action  of  the  soul 
and  the  influx  of  the  Infinite;  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion is  found  in  the  involution  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Infinite  in  the  least  finite  forms  of  motion,  and  this 
is  what  gives  the  human  soul  a  finite  sense  of  its 
own  freedom.  In  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  the  pub- 
lication of  which  is  still  incomplete,  the  doctrine  of 
correspondences,  forms,  series,  and  degrees  is  out- 
lined and  the  theory  set  forth  that  the  physical 
world  is  piurely  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  world. 
But  even  the  spiritual  world  in  the  philosophical 
period  had  a  certain  continuity  of  degree  with  mat- 
ter, its  distinction  from  matter  being  that  of  prior- 
ity of  form  and  simplicity  of  structiu^.  It  was  not 
imtil  Swedenborg's  later  experience  of  **  things 
heard  and  seen  "  in  the  spiritual  world  that  he 
learned  actually  the  discreteness  between  matter 
and  spiritual  substance.  His  doctrine  of  forms  and 
order  he  derived  in  part  from  Wolf,  the  disciple  of 
Leibnitz,  even  as  in  his  vortical  theories  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  first  atomic  shapes  he  somewhat 
resembles  Descartes.  It  is  not  until  after  his  illu- 
mination or  alleged  intromission  into  the  spiritual 
world  as  an  actual  witness  and  participant  that  he 
sets  forth  in  all  its  fulness  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
three  discrete  degrees,  projected  now  beyond  nature 
into  the  vast  scale  that  embraces  God  as  end,  spirit 
or  the  plane  of  conscious  relation  as  cause,  and  nar 
ture  as  effect,  and  that  in  its  assertion  of  two  co- 
existent and  correspondential  worlds,  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  as  given  in  the  minor  treatise,  De 
Commercio  AnimcB  et  Corporis  ("  On  Influx  ")  seems 
to  have  given  Kant  (who  had  interested  himself  in 
Swedenborg's  two-world  experiences  and  had  de- 
clared his  doctrine  strangely  like  his  own)  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  inaugural  discourse  at  Kbnigsbeig, 
1770,  De  mundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  forma. 
The  vast  and  profound  researches  on  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  brain,  its  respiratory  motion, 
the  location  of  its  several  sensories,  etc.,  are  only 


just  beginning  to  receive  due  appreciation  among 
Europe's  most  learned  physiologists  (cf.  the  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Gustav  Retzius  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  before  the  Congress  of  Anatomists  in  Hei- 
delberg, 1902). 

Further  portions  of  this  vast  work,  notably  on 
the  fibers,  the  generative  organs,  on  the  senses,  on 
the  soul  or  rational  psychology,  and  on  the  brain 
have  been  posthumously  published  and  translated 
into  English.  The  De  Anima  (''  The  Soul,  or  Ra- 
tional Psychology  *')  is  in  method  not  unlike  Aris- 
totle's Peri  Psyche,  treating  of  the  mind  in  its  suc- 
cessive planes  as  animus,  mens,  and  anima  (the 
sensitive  or  imaginative  mind  and  memory;  the  rar 
tional  mind  and  the  pure  intellect;  and  the  soul 
and  its  state  after  death).  The  chief  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  Rational  Psychology  lies  in  the 
subtle  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  conversion  of 
sensation  into  idea  and  then  of  ideas  into  thoughts 
and  of  these  again  back  into  words  or  motions,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  great  universal  doctrine  of 
tremulation  and  of  series,  orders,  and  degrees.  All 
the  remaining  manuscripts  of  this  and  other  works 
of  Swedenborg  are  now  in  process  of  translation  and 
publication  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Retaus, 
Arrhenius,  Nathorst,  and  other  eminent  scholars. 

The  De  cuUu  et  amore  Dei  (''  Worship  and  Love 
of  God  ")  forms  the  bridge  between  the  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  periods  and  is  a  work  unique 
»«-.•   «i     ^  literature  for  the  boldness  of  its 

*  .  .  speculation  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
Theoloffy.  conceptions.  It  traces  the  process  of 
the  creation  of  this  planet  out  of  the 
sun's  nebula,  the  evolution  of  its  seasons  and  tem- 
peratures, and  of  the  kingdoms  successively  from 
mineral  through  vegetable  up  to  man,  and  views 
the  human  soul  as  a  little  world  of  intelligences  and 
forces  by  which  the  created  universe  renders  up  its 
adoration  to  its  creator.  This  work  is  written  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance  and  contains  passages  of 
poetic  beauty  and  sublimity.  In  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  author  takes  leave,  as  it  were,  of  his  career 
of  personal  authorship  and  ambition  to  devote 
himiself  henceforward  to  being  the  simple  recorder 
of  things  ^*  revealed  "  and  the  humble  prodaimer 
of  the  "  second  coming  of  the  Lord." 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  ''  Animal  Kingdom  "  were 

published  in  1744,  and  the  "  Worship  and  Love  of 

God  "  in  1745.    At  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  and 

strange    interruption    of    Swedenborg's    scientific 

quest.    He  experiences,  as  he  avers,  a 

6.  Call  as   ^jij^ct  divine  call  to  enter  upon  the 


higher  mission  of  a  seer  and  revelator 
of  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  simulta- 
neously of  the  spiritual  truth  and  doctrine  which 
underlie  the  literal  and  symbolic  sense  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Diuing  the  period  from  1743  to  1749 
(in  which  year  he  began  to  publish  the  Arcana  Cc^ 
lestia,  containing  the  spiritual  sense  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus)  he  had  not  only  been  experiencing  visions 
and  dreams  of  an  extraordinary  character,  accom- 
panied by  temptations  and  struggles  of  soul  of  the 
severest  kind,  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  and  between  intellectual  ambition  and  the 
authority  of  a  divine  voice  within,  but  he  had  re- 
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corded  these  with  great  frankness  and  in  an  awed 
sense  of  their  deep  significance,  in  his  Dreams  and 
Spiritual  Diary.  At  the  same  time  in  his  Adveraaria 
he  noted  down  glimpses  appearing  to  him  of  an  in- 
ner meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Arcana  CceleaHa  that  he  plainly 
declares,  after  asserting  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
have  a  spiritual  sense: 

"  That  thia  is  really  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Word  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  know  except  from  the  Lord, 
wherefore  it  is  expedient  here  to  prenuse,  that,  of  the  Lord's 
mercy,  it  has  been  granted  me  now  for  several  years  to  be 
constantly  and  uninterruptedly  in  company  with  spirits 
and  angels,  hearing  them  convene  with  each  other  and  con- 
vening with  them.  Hence  it  has  been  permitted  me  to  hear 
and  see  things  in  another  life  which  are  astonishing  and 
which  never  before  came  to  the  knowledge  of  any  man  or 
entered  into  his  imagination.  I  have  thus  been  instructed 
oonceniing  different  kinds  of  spirits,  and  the  state  of  souls 
after  death;  concerning  hell  or  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
unfaithful;  concerning  heaven  or  the  most  happy  state  of 
the  faithful;  and  particularly  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
faith  which  is  acknowledged  throughout  all  heaven,  on  which 
subjects,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  more  will  be  said 
in  the  following  pages.'* 

8.  Theoloffioal:  Here  begins,  then,  the  period  of 
Swedenboig's  theology  and  spiritual  philosophy,  or 
what  is  called  by  him  the  **  angelic  wisdom,"  being 
a  survey  of  the  two  worlds,  natural  and  spiritual, 
and  of  the  operation  of  God  as  end  and  final  cause, 
through  the  spiritual  world  as  instrumental  or  effi- 
cient cause,  into  or  upon  nature  as  the  world  of 
effect.  The  series  of  theological  works  was  begun 
by  Arcana  Ccdestia  (an  exposition  of  the  internal 
sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  published  anony- 
mously in  Latin,  8  vols.,  London,  1748-56). 

Of  this  "  internal  sense,''  Swedenboig  says:  **  In 
the  following  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  its  internal  sense  treats  of  the 
new  creation  of  man  or  of  his  regenera- 
^^1.  The  tJQn  in  general;  and  specifically,  of  the 
gi?**?^  f  most  ancient  Church;  and  this  in  such 
ScrlDtnre  *  nianner  that  there  is  not  a  single 
syllable  which  does  not  represent,  sig- 
nify, and  involve  something  spiritual."  The  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  declared  by  Sweden- 
borg  to  be  strictly  symbolic  and  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Moses  from  a  more  ancient  word  given  in 
purely  correspondential  language  in  which  spiritual 
truths  are  clothed  with  natural  figures.  Beginning 
with  Abraham,  the  Word  is  historical  in  form  but 
divinely  composed  into  a  drama  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  in  its  progress  from  the  bondage  of  nature 
and  self,  represented  by  Egypt,  into  the  liberty  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  temptations  and  strug- 
gles of  the  forty-years'  wandering  are  prophetic  of 
the  Lord's  temptation  combats  in  the  flesh,  by 
which  he,  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  in  fulfilment  of 
all  the  prophets,  overcame  the  power  of  hell  and 
set  man  spiritually  free.  In  this  way  the  Word  is 
shown  to  be  everywhere  in  its  spiritual  sense  de- 
scriptive of  the  incarnation  and  glorification  of  the 
divine  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ.  While  this  minute 
explanation  in  the  Arcana  covers  only  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  its  citations  from  other  parts 
of  the  Word  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  a  very 
comprehensive  Biblical  exegesis.  A  subsequent 
posthumous  publication  gives  an  outline  of  the 
"  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms." 


Heaven  and  its  Wanders  and  Hell;  and  the  World 
of  Spirite;  from  Things  heard  and  seen  (London, 
1758)  is  a  description  of  heaven  in  its  three  degrees 
or  planes  and  of  the  angelic  life  and  its  occupations, 
showing  that  angels  are  regenerated 
*•  5.*?'7*'^  human  beings  who  have  lived  in  the 
ani^a  Lnd  °**^"^  worid  and  are  now  living  in  a 
Berelation.  P®^®^*®^  civilisation  according  to  the 
*  laws  of  the  divine  order  of  life  in  the 
spiritual  worid,  heaven  itself  being  a  reflection  of 
the  divine  human  form,  in  its  life  of  related  uses  and 
neighborly  service.    Hell  is  in  the  opposite  or  re- 
veraed  order  of  the  heavens,  and  exhibits  the  divine 
love  in  its  endeavor  to  control  and  restrain  the 
wicked  who  are  governed  by  the  love  of  self,  and 
to  protect  them  from  their  own  insanities.     The 
world  of  spirits  is  the  intermediate  state  between 
heaven  and  hell  into  which  all  souls  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  body.    Here  the  judg- 
ment takes  place  and  the  revelation,  to  each  one,  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  ruling  loves  and  of  his  ability 
or  inability  to  be  happy  in  heaven,  where  the  ruling 
love  is  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  to  the  neigh- 
bor.    Four  smaller  works  are:    The  Earths  in  the 
Universe;   The  Last  Judgment;   The  New  Jerusalem 
and  Us  Heavenly  Doctrines;  and  The  White  Horse  of 
the  Apocalypse  (London,   1758).     The  Apocalypse 
Explained,  Giving  the  Internal  Sense  of  the  Book  of 
Revdation  reveals  the  internal  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  showing  its  decline  in  the  two  dominant 
evil  tendencies,  the  **  harlot  "  or  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion, exhibited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
and  the  *'  dragon  "  or  doctrine  of  faith  alone  as 
saving,  exhibited  in  the  Protestant  sects,  termina- 
ting with  the  judgment  enacted  in  the  world  of 
spirits  in  the  year  1757.     This  judgment,  which 
marks  the  transition  into  a  new  age  of  the  worid 
and  of  the  Church,  is  effected  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  spirits  and  to  man  in  the  opening  of  his 
Word  in  its  spiritual  sense,  which  is  his  promised 
second  coming.    In  the  light  of  this  "  book  of  life," 
the  false  and  evil  spirits  are  cast  down  and  the  good 
are  enabled  to  recognize  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  glorified  himianity  as  the  only  God,  and  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  life  of  charity  and  faith  combined, 
and  so  to  compose  the  new  Christian  heaven.    Out 
of  this  will  descend  to  the  earth  more  and  more  the 
holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  by  which  is  signified  the 
true  doctrine  of  faith  and  of  life  as  seen  in  heaven 
in  which  God  will  himself  dwell  with  men  and  be 
with  them  their  God  (see  New  Jerusalem  Chxtbch). 
The  Apocalypse  Explained  was  not  finished  by  the 
author,  but  was  replaced  later  by  an  abridgment  en- 
titled the  Apocalypse  Revealed  (Amsterdam,  1766). 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the 
Lord;  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  Faith;  and  Life;  com- 
monly known  as  the  Four  Leading  Doctrines  (Am- 
sterdam, 1763)  are  brief  treatises  which  embody  in 
concise  form  what  may  be  called  the  religion  of  the 
New  Church.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  shown  by 
Scripture  texts  to  be  Jehovah  incarnate  in  a  hu- 
manity bom  of  the  virgin;  who,  by  triumphs  over 
the  hells  in  the  conflicts  of  his  temptation  and  pas- 
sion on  earth,  set  man  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
evil  which  threatened  the  himian  race,  and  opened 
the  way  to  heaven.   This  is  redemption.    The  doc- 
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trine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  resulting  in  worship 
and  prayer  to  three  gods,  and  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment made   by  one   god   to  appease 
**^^5*^**  another  are  declared  to  be  human  in- 
^2^*™    ventions.    The  holy  Trinity  of  Father, 

BoriptiireB.  ^^*  *^^  Holy  Spirit  is  declared  to  be 
a  trinity  of  person,  not  of  persons,  like 
that  of  soul  and  body  and  action  in  man,  being 
essentially  the  trinity  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom 
and  operation  in  Jesus  Christ  glorified,  *'  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily  "  and 
who,  having  **  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  "  is 
the  only  visible  and  true  God  and  the  only  rightful 
object  of  worship  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
sacred  Scriptures  the  "  books  of  the  Word  "  which 
embrace  the  **  law,  prophets,  and  Psalms  "  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  "  four  Gospels  and  Revela- 
tion "  of  the  New  are  shown  to  have  an  internal 
sense  throughout,  being  dictated  by  the  divine 
q>irit  to  the  himian  writers  without  their  interven- 
tion, and  clothed  in  natural  sjrmbolic  language  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  spiritual  and  universal 
truths  within,  just  as  nature  is  a  symbolic  clothing 
with  matter  of  the  forces  and  forms  of  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom.  The  other  books  of  the  Bible  are 
inspired  and  useful  for  the  Church  but  are  not  the 
divine  Word  itself  in  the  sense  of  the  above  named. 
By  the  Word  man  is  brought  into  association  with 
angelic  societies  in  heaven  who  are  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  by  the  same  divine  indwelling  and  asso- 
ciation the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  founded 
in  the  Word,  have  their  supernatural  power. 

The  doctrine  of  life  teaches  that  **  all  religion  has 
relation  to  life  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good.'' 
The  good  of  life,  which  is  charity,  is  defined  as  con- 
sisting primarily  in  shunning  all  evils 
iSfci^  **  ^®  against  God  and  doing  faith- 
*******  fully  the  duties  of  one's  office.  The 
decalogue  in  its  external  and  internal  sense  shows 
what  evils  are  sins,  including  not  only  outward  deed 
bat  inward  motive.  Particularly  the  sin  of  adultery 
18  shown  to  embrace  fornication  and  all  lust  and 
practise  hurtful  to  the  holy  bond  and  pure  marriage 
love  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  Saving 
faith  is  shown  to  be  faith  in  the  Lord  God,  the  Sa- 
vior Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  power  to  save  those 
who  look  to  him  for  strength  to  overcome  evil  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  commandments.  With 
those  who  are  in  this  effort  and  are  fulfilling  faith- 
fully their  duty  to  the  neighbor  in  a  life  of  use  accord- 
ing to  their  station,  the  Lord  implants  a  good  and 
heavenly  nature  in  place  of  the  evils  put  away,  and 
BO  man  is  regenerated  and  enters  the  heavenly  life. 
Acts  of  charity,  benevolence,  piety,  etc.,  are  not 
properly  good  works,  since  they  may  be  done  equally 
by  the  evil,  but  they  are  the  signs  of  charity  and 
the  means  of  its  exercise  for  those  who  are  in  the 
effort  to  shun  evils  as  sins  and  do  good  from  God. 
Other  works  published  in  Amsterdam  are: 
"  Continuation  Concerning  the  Last  Judgment 
and  the  Spiritual  Worid  ";  "  The  Angelic  Wisdom 
Respecting  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  "  (1763); 
**  The  Angelic  Wisdom  Respecting  the  Divine 
Providence"  (1764);  *' The  Delights  of  Wisdom 
Concerning  Conjugal  Love  "  (1768);  "  A  Brief  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church  Signi- 


fied by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  " 
(1769);  and,  lastly,  the  great  smnmary  of  all  his 
theology,  "  The  True  C!hristian  Religion  or  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church  "  (1771). 

The  works  entitled  "  Angelic  Wisdom  "  present 
systematically  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  meta- 
physics and  ethics  in  distinction  from  the  dogmatics 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  other  works. 

4,^J^~^     Thus  in  "  Angelic  Wisdom  Respecting 

Wifldom.*'  *^®  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  "  there  is 
a  spiritual  philosophy  of  creation  and 
of  the  discrete  degrees  by  which  the  imiverse  and 
man  emanated  from  God  without  being  continuous 
with  God.  It  is  the  complement  to  Swedenboi^'s 
earlier  cosmology,  and  in  place  of  the  formless  infi- 
nite there  is  substituted  the  divine  man,  a  being 
whose  esse  is  love,  whose  existere  is  wisdom,  and 
whose  procedere  is  use;  whose  first  effulgence  or  man- 
ifestation is  through  the  sim  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  emanates  from  himself,  whose  heat  is  love  and 
whose  light  is  truth;  and  which  in  succession,  by 
its  emanations,  produces  the  auras,  ethers,  and  at- 
mospheres of  the  spiritual  world.  These  again  in 
their  receding  orbits  become  condensed  and  fixed 
in  the  forms  of  the  material  atmospheres  and  so  of 
the  visible  and  ponderable  suns  and  earths  of  our 
universe,  every  particle  of  which  is  actuated  and 
put  in  motion  by  the  particles  or  forces  of  the  corre- 
sponding higher  atmosphere  or  aura  of  the  spiritual 
world.  In  this  way  God,  who  is  the  only  life  and 
the  source  of  motion  and  the  divine  Man  after  whose 
form  all  things  are  created,  actuates  and  shapes  all 
creation,  without  being  himself  nature;  and  because 
these  degrees  of  creation,  viz.,  God,  spiritual  world, 
nature,  are  discrete,  like  end,  cause,  and  effect,  and 
not  continuous  planes  of  matter  more  or  less  atten- 
uated, pantheism  is  avoided  and  the  human  indi- 
viduality is  preserved.  The  universe  is  shown  to  be 
the  theater  of  the  divine  altruism,  the  world  deri- 
ving its  being  from  love's  need  of  an  object,  which 
can  freely  reciprocate  that  love,  man  in  his  free 
moral  nature  being  that  object.  The  reciprocation 
of  the  divine  love  by  man  is  in  the  life  of  charity, 
that  is,  of  love  and  service  to  the  neighbor.  Man's 
individual  personality,  being  the  reactive  agent  to 
respond  to  divine  love,  is  never  destroyed,  and 
heaven  is  the  perfect  society  of  inmiortal  personal- 
ities. In  the  "  Divine  Providence  "  the  laws  are 
set  forth  by  which  the  Lord  leads  man  in  freedom 
by  reason  out  of  his  evils  into  lesser  evils  and  into 
good,  and  how  the  Lord's  providence,  looking  only 
to  eternal  ends,  controls  ever3rthing  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  good. 

In  the  "  Conjugal  Love,"  Swedenborg  presents 
an  ethics  of  marriage  remarkable  for  its  elevation 
and  purity.    The  sex  distinction  and  relation  are  as 
fundamental  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  na- 
ture of  man,  resulting  from  the  rela- 
Th?PuS^-  *^°°  °^  ^^®  volitional  and   the  in- 

Sommarv  *  tellectual  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  marriage  finds  its  high  and  holy 
source  in  the  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the  di- 
vine nature.  The  Christian  marriage  relation  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  is  essentially  holy  and  chaste 
and  its  bonds  inviolable.  It  is  "  the  purest  pearl  of 
human  life,  the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Christian 
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religion."  In  an  appendix  to  this  work,  Sweden- 
borg  has  written  on  scortatory  love  and  its  insane 
pleasures;  showing  how  these  are  the  very  opposite 
of  marriage  and  destructive  of  the  holy  conjugal 
principles  and  pointing  out  their  various  d^iees 
of  destructiveness.  While  exhorting  his  reader  to 
seek  alone  the  sacred  union  of  marriage  he  warns 
him  **  to  shun  wandering  lusts  as  he  would  the  lakes 
of  hell." 

In  the  "  Earths  in  the  Univeree,"  the  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  planets 
are  discussed,  but  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  from 
any  claimed  abode  in  the  planets  thconselves,  but 
from  infonnation  obtained  in  the  spiritual  world 
from  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  planets. 

The  True  Christian  Rdigian  gives  the  great  sum- 
mary of  all  the  theological  doctrines,  including 
chapters  on  God,  on  redemption,  on  refonnation,  on 
regeneration,  on  the  sacraments,  on  the  succession 
of  the  churches  or  divine  dispensations  on  the  earth, 
from  the  most  ancient  or  Adamic  through  the  No- 
achic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
of  the  Apocalypse;  and  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  opening  of  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  opening  chapters  on  God  the  Cre- 
ator, in  their  discussion  of  the  ease  and  the  existere 
of  God  and  their  respective  attributes,  handle  the 
profoundest  ontological  concepts  and  afiford  a  basis 
for  a  philosophy  of  revelation  and  of  human  know- 
ing of  the  widest  scope  and  validity. 

nL  Close  of  Life;  Death  and  Burial:  A  note- 
worthy fact  connected  with  Swedenboig's  period  of 
illimiination  is  that  far  from  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
mental  aberration  during  these  same  years  in  which 
he  claimed  to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  other  world,  he  was  living  the  normal 
public  life  of  a  useful  citizen.  Rejecting  the  royal 
offer  of  a  permanent  assessorship  in  the  Board  of 
Mines,  and  asking  to  be  retired  on  a  half-salary,  the 
board,  on  his  retirement,  gave  expression  to  the 
honor  and  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held;  his 
contributions  on  the  mining  industry  of  Sweden 
were  declared  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
as  were  his  contributions  to  finance;  even  so  late 
as  1766  he  published  in  Amsterdam  his  *'  New 
Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  of  Places  on  Land 
and  Sea."  In  1771  Swedenborg  went  to  London  for 
the  last  time  and  took  up  his  humble  lodgings  in 
Cold  Bath  Fields.  He  saw  The  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion come  from  the  press  in  that  year.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  eighty-fourth  of  his  age,  he  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Before  his  death  he  devoutly 
received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran 
pastor,  Ferelius,  to  whom  he  solemnly  avowed,  as 
his  dying  testimony,  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had 
written.  Swedenborg's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Princes  Square,  Ratcliff  High- 
way, London,  and  some  years  later  a  memorial  tab- 
let was  placed  on  its  wall.  In  1908,  owing  to  the 
necessary  abandonment  of  the  church  by  its  con- 
gregation and  the  deep  interest  awakened  in  Sweden- 
borg among  the  learned  men  of  Sweden,  by  con- 
sent of  the  British  government  the  remains  were 
disinterred  and  transferred  in  state  on  a  Swedish 
warship  to  Sweden,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  at  Upsala;  and  here  two  years  later,  in 


the  presence  of  the  king  and  royal  family  and  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  university  and  of  the  Church,  was 
solemnly  dedicated  the  memorial  erected  over  the 
remains  by  order  of  the  Swedish  parliament. 

IV.  Recent  Honors:  Like  many  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought,  Swedenborg  has  required  the  vista 
of  years  by  which  to  be  seen  in  his  real  significance. 
Kuit  concealed  his  indebtedness  to  him  under  the 
persiflage  of  the  "  Dreams  of  the  Spirit-Seer "; 
Goethe  is  more  outspoken  in  his  gratitude,  and 
his  Fauit  is  full  of  the  Swedenboigian  worid-view. 
Swedenborg's  trinal  monism,  the  doctrine  that  the 
One  embraces  in  itself  the  three  essential  degrees, 
end,  cause,  effect:  the  grand  man  or  the  human 
form  of  society;  the  spiritual,  as  being  the  real, 
world;  the  spiritual  meaning  as  the  true  and  essen- 
tial meaning  of  the  Scriptures;  God  as  divine  Man, 
visible  and  adorable  in  the  glorified  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ;  the  doctrine  of  the  world  as  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  tremulations  set  in  motion  by  its  center,  the 
infinite  divine  love,  and  transmitted  through  suc- 
cessive spiritual  and  natural  spheres  and  atmos- 
pheres; and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  kingdom 
of  uses — ^these  ideas  are  permeating  all  the  newer 
developments  of  philosophic  and  religious  thought. 
E^arly  theological  prejudice  is  giving  way  to  pro- 
found respect;  and  the  time  seems  near  when  Swe- 
denborg's own  prophecy,  from  the  words  of  Seneca, 
will  be  realised:  ''  There  will  come  those  who  will 
judge  without  offense  or  favor  "  (Epist.  Ixxix.)' 

Frank  Sewall. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  adontifio  and  philosophical  works,  lei- 
ten,  and  arohives  are  in  couxve  of  publication  in  a  com- 
plete monumental  edition  under  the  auq>ice8  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm  under  the  chief  editor^ 
■hip  of  Prof.  Gufltav  Retsius.  Nearly  all  the  unpublished 
MSS.  have  been  reproduced  in  photo-lithograph  and  are 
deposited  in  the  national  libraries.  The  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg have  been  translated  and  published  as  a  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  English,  Welsh,  Fiimch,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Russian,  Danish. 
Dutch,  Polish,  Hindi,  Arabic,  and  Japanese  languages. 
The  chief  publishing  centers  of  his  works  and  collateral 
literature  are  the  Swedenborg  Society,  London,  f oimded  in 
1810,  located  at  1  Bloomsbury  Street;  the  Massachusetts 
New-Ghureh  Union,  16  Arlington  Street,  Boston;  and  the 
American  Swedenbors  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  3 
West  Twenty-nintii  Street,  New  York.  Complete  editions 
are  to  be  had  in  both  Latin  and  English. 

As  literary  helps  use:  J.  Hyde,  Bibliotrapkical  Index 
io  the  Published  WHHnoe  of  Emanuei  Svjedenborg  Original 
and  Trandaied;  from  the  Library  of  the  Swedenborg  Society, 
evppUmented  from  English  and  Foreign  Collections,  pvblie 
and  private^  London,  1897.  A  very  large  list  of  entries  will 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  under  "  Sweden- 
borg." Note  also  J.  F.  Potts,  The  Swedenborg  Concordance, 
6  vols.,  London,  1808.  On  the  life  consult:  R.  L.  Tafel, 
Documents  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Emanuid 
Swedenborg,  3  vols.,  London,  1875-77;  B.  Worcester,  Life 
and  Mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Boston,  1883;  G. 
Trobridge,  Emanuei  Swedenborg ,  his  Life,  Teachings  and 
Infiuence,  London,  IOCS;  S.  P.  Doughty,  lAfe  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  London.  1857;  J.  W.  Fletdier,  Emanuel  Stffe- 
denborg,  London,  1850;  J.  Hyde,  Swedenborg  the  Man  of  the 
Age,nevr  ed..  London,  1863;  W.  White,  Emanuei  Sweden- 
borg: Life  and  Writings,  London,  1871;  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
Emanuei  Swedenborg,  London,  1886;  J.  F.  Buss,  Sweden- 
borg;  his  Life  and  Mission,  London,  1887;  C.  T.  Odhner* 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Worie'.ofE.  Swedenborg,  Philadelphia, 
1803;  G.  Ballet,  Swedenborg:  hist,  d'un  visionaireau  xviii. 
siicU,  Paris,  1800. 

On  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  consult:  J.  J.  G.  W3- 
Unson,  A  Sketch  of  Swedmborg  and  the  Swedenborgians, 
Boston,  1842;  idem.  Popular  Sketch  of  Swedenborg's  Phi- 
losophy, London,  1847;    A.  Clissold,  Practical  Nature  of 
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Swedenborg'B  WrUinga,  BoBton,  1830;  I.  Kant,  TrAume 
emm  Oeittenehers,  Kdnigsberg,  1766,  Eng.  tnuisl.,  Lon- 
don, 1900.  see  below  under  F.  SewaU;  R.  W.  EmexBon. 
Repruentative  Men,  Boeton,  1850;  £.  Cambefort,  Euat 
mur  Swedenborg  et  set  idSea  esehatolooiqtuat  Strasbuis*  1857; 
J.  Biill,  The  Ciaima  of  Swedenborg,  London,  1857;  A.  J. 
Matter,  Emanuel  de  Swedenborg,  Paris,  1863;  H.  James, 
The  Secret  of  Swedenborg,  Boston,  1869;  J.  J.  van  Oos- 
t«nee,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Amsterdam,  1873;  G.  Wallis, 
Swedenborg  and  Modem  Culture,  London,  1875;  S.  Simp- 
son, The  Delusions  and  Errors  of  Emanuei  Swedenborg, 
North  Walsham,  1876;  W.  Bruoe,  Wetiau  and  Sweden- 
borg, London,  1877;  B.  F.  Barrett,  Lectures  on  the  New 
Dispensation,  Boston,  1881;  £.  A.  Beaman,  Swedenborg 
and  the  New  Age,  Philadelphia,  1881;  E.  Swift,  Sweden- 
borg: Oie  Man  and  his  Works,  London,  1883;  E.  Biadeley, 
The  Science  of  Correspondences  Elucidated,  London,  1884; 
W.  Qraham,  The  Fads  of  Being;  a  concurrent  Study  of  the 
Divine  Word  and  the  theological  Works  of  E.  Swedenborg, 
London,  1896;  G.  Bush,  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Embra- 
eing  the  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  new  issue.  New  York, 
1898;  J.  E.  BoweiB,  Suns  and  Worlds  of  the  Universe, 
London,  1899;  G.  Trobridge,  Su>edenborg  and  Modem 
Thought,  London,  1899;  A.  Vismara,  Emanuele  Sweden- 
borg, Milan,  1902;  J.  Whitehead,  A  Study  of  Swedenborg* s 
Psychical  States  and  Experiences,  Boston,  1909;  F.  SewaU. 
Swedenborg  and  Dante.  Essays  on  the  New  jftenaissaneet 
London,  1893;  idem,  Kant  and  Swedenborg,  in  Kant's 
Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,  ib.  1900;  idem,  Swedenborg  and 
the  Sapientia  Angelica,  in  Constable's  Philosophies  Ancient 
and  Modem,  London,  1910.  To  the  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  Swedenborg,  The  New^hurch  Review,  Bos- 
ton, and  The  New-Church  Magaeine  and  The  New-Church 
Quarterly,  London,  are  devoted.  The  New  Philosophy, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  promulgates  his  science  and  philosophy. 

SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  MISSION  COVENANT 
OF  AMERICA:  An  association  of  churches  in  the 
United  States  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  free-church 
movement  in  Sweden  there  organized  into  the 
Swedish  Covenant.    The  history  is  as  follows: 

In  1868  a  congregation  of  former  members  of  the 
First  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  of  Chicago  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  with  a  charter  permitting 
the  ordination  of  ministers.  Other  churches  spring- 
ing up  in  various  towns,  especially  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  united  in  1873  with  this  congregation  to  form 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  Synod. 
Another  synod,  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Anisgarii 
Synod,  was  organized  1874,  and  the  two  bodies 
united,  1885,  into  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Covenant  of  America.  The  basis  of  the  movement 
is  the  idea  that  each  Christian  church  is  a  voluntary 
union  of  individuals  upon  the  foundation  of  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus  and  of  brotherly  love  and  confidence, 
this  union  to  be  held  open  to  every  believer  leading 
a  Christian  life,  without  considering  differences  of 
creeds  as  far  as  these  do  not  imply  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  covenant  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  church  organization,  but 
rather  a  missionary  society  having  churches  as  its 
members.  The  churches  have  in  fact  consolidated 
because  their  missionary  spirit  has  led  them  on  to 
missionary  enterprises  too  large  for  any  dngle 
church  to  undertake.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a 
tendency,  although  not  very  pronounced,  to  grow 
into  a  more  intimate  consolidation  along  denomi- 
national lines.  And,  in  theory  at  least,  the  cove- 
nant has,  through  its  annual  conferences,  the  same 
disciplinary  power  over  any  single  church  as  the 
church  over  any  single  church-member. 

The  organization  reports  185  churches,  375  min- 
isters, 34,500  church-members,  property  value 
9143,000,  income  for  missionary  purposes  |31,000. 


It  has  three  weekly  periodicals,  Missiansvdnnan  and 
Chicagobladet,  published  in  Chicago,  and  Vecko- 
bladet,  published  in  Minneapolis.         D.  Ntvall. 

BnuooBAPHT:  D.  Masnus,  The  Scandinavian  TTorJb  in 
Michigan,  in  The  Home  Missionary,  Mar.,  1885;  P.  Wal- 
denstr5m,  Oenom  Nordamerikas  Pdrenta  Stater,  Stock- 
holm, 1890;  idem,  Nya  P&rder  genom  Nordamerikas 
Pdrenta  Stater,  Stockhohn,  1902;  Worlds  s  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions, ed.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Chicago,  1893;  A.  P.  Nelson, 
MisaionsvOnnemee  Historia,  Minneapolis,  1906. 

SWEENY,  JAlfES  FIELDING:  Anglican  bishop  of 
Toronto;  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  15,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  McGill  University,  Montreal 
(B.A.,  1878),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and 
priested  in  the  following  year.  In  1880-83  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Montreal,  and  of  St.  Philip's, 
Toronto  (1883-1909),  also  being  commissary  for  the 
bishop  of  Moosonee  in  1901-09,  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop  of  Toronto  in  1903-09,  and  arch- 
deacon of  York,  diocese  of  Toronto,  in  1906-09.  In 
1909  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Toronto. 

SWETE,  HENRY  BARCLAY:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Bristol  Mar.  14,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1859),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1858  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate 
of  Blagdon,  Somerset  (1858-65),  All  Saints',  Cam- 
bridge (1866-68),  and  Tor  Mohun,  Devonshire 
(1869-72),  and  rector  of  Ashdon,  Essex  (1877-90). 
He  was  fellow  of  his  college  (1858-77);  tutor  (1872- 
1875);  divinity  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (1875-77);  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in 
King's  College,  London  (1882-90);  and  since  1890 
has  been  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Lady  Mai^garet  preacher  in  1902-03. 
After  being  an  honorary  fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  in  1886-90,  he  was  reelected  fellow 
in  the  latter  year,  and  has  also  been  fellow  of  King's 
College,  London,  since  1890.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Alban's  from  1881  to 
1890.  He  has  written  or  edited:  England  versus 
Rome:  A  brief  Handbook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
troversy (London,  1868);  On  the  Early  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Cambridge,  1873); 
Theodoras  Lascaris  Junior ^  De  Processions  SpirUus 
SancH  oratio  apologetica  (London,  1876);  On  the 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Death  of  Charle- 
magne (Cambridge,  1876);  Theodori  Episcopi  Mop- 
suesteni  in  epistolas  Beati  Paxdi  Commeniarii  (2 
vols.,  1880-82);  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (3 
vols.,  1887-94,  4th  ed.  of  vol.i.,  1909);  The  AkK- 
mtm  Fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (London, 
1893);  The  Apostles'  Creed  in  Relation  to  Primitive 
Christianity  (Cambridge,' 1894);  Faith  in  Relation 
to  Creed,  Th<mght,  and  Life  (London,  1895);  Church 
Services  and  Service  Books  before  the  Reformation 
(1896);  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark:  The 
Greek  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices 
(London,  1898);  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
merit  in  Greek  (1900);  Patristic  Study  (1902); 
Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  (1903,  new  ed., 
1910).  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  (Greek  text,  with 
introduction  and  notes),  1906;  The  Appearances  of 
our  Lord  after  his  Passion  (1907);  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  New  Te^tavmU:  a  Study  of  Primitive  Chrietim 
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Teaehxng  (1909);  The  Aeemded  Chritt;  a  Study  in 
the  earliest  Christian  Teaching  (1910);  (ind  edited 
£sBayt  on  Some  Biblical  Queaiona  of  Ihe  Day  {IKa). 
SWinG,  ALBERT  TEMPLE:  CoDgregatiim^ut; 
b.  at  Bethel,  O.,  Jan.  16,  1849.  He  waa  educated 
at  Oberlin  College  (A.B.,  1874),  Yale  Divmity 
School  (B.D.,  1877),  and  the  univereities  of  Berlin 
and  Halle  (1891-92).  He  has  held  pastaratea  at 
FremoDt,  Neb.  {1S7S-86),  Cortland,  N.  Y.  (1886- 
1887),  and  Detroit,  Mich.  (1887-90).  In  18<»-e3 
he  was  in  Europe,  a.aA  since  1893  has  been  profes- 
BOr  of  church  history  at  Oberlia  Theological  Semi- 
Duy.  In  theology  he  ia  a  liberal  conservative.  He 
is  lie  author  of  Theology  of  AWrccht  RitacHl  (New 
York,  1901);  Outline  of  the  Doctrinal  Development 
in  the  Western  Church  {Oheriin,  O.,  1904);  and  Life 
tff  James  Harria  Fairchild,  or  Sixty  Eight  Years 
WtlA  a  Christian  College  (New  York,  1906). 

BWIHG,  DAVID:  American  divme;  b.  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Aug.  23,  1830;  d.  in  Chicago  Oct,  4,  1894. 
Be  came  of  blended  English  and  German  ancestry; 
grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Williao^burg,  Clermont 
County,  O.,  attending  the  diatrict  school  of  the 
village;  was  graduated  from  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O,,  1852;  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  under  Dr. 
Nathan  Lewis  Rice;  then  returned  to  Miunii  I'ni- 
veraity  as  profeasor  of  classic  languages,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  yean.  He  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Porter,  of  Oxford,  O.,  i:i  1855,  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  bom  in  their  home.  In  1866  he  was  called 
to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago, 
which  was  consolidated  with  the  North  Church  in 
1869,  under  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Prcsbytfirian 
church,  Professor  Swing  being  retained  as  pastor  of 
the  new  organisation.  The  church  edifice  was  dea- 
troyed  by  hre  in  1871,  but  was  rebuilt  the  follow- 
ing year.  Charts  of  heresy  were  filed  against 
Professor  Swing  with  the  Chicago  Presbytery  in 
1874,  by  Dr.  Francis  Landey  Patton,  editor  of  The 
Interior.  An  exciting  trial  ensued,  the  records  of 
which  are  preserved  in  The  THiU  o/  Rev.  Daiid 
Sviing,  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  (Chi- 
cago, 1874).  The  result  was  a  verdict  of  "  not 
proved,"  but  upon  appeal  by  the  prosecution  to  the 
Northern  Illinois  synod  the  accused  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  year,  1875,  Central  Church  was 
O^aniaed  with  Professor  Swing  as  pastor,  J50,000 
having  been  subscribed  by  citiiens  of  Chicago  to 
support  the  enterpnae.  It  was  an  independent  so- 
ciety, founded  upon  a  simple  statement  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  savior  and  leader  of  men.  In  1880 
Ceotral  Music  Hall  was  de<licated  as  the  home  of 
the  chureh,  and  in  that  spacious  auditorium  Pro- 
fessor Swing  preached  to  a  congregation  of  3,000 
people  until  his  death.  Professor  Swing  was  editor 
of  The  Alliance,  an  undenominational  religious 
weekly,  1873-82,  and  of  The  Weekly  Magaiine, 
1883-85.  He  was  much  in  request  as  a  lecturer,  his 
most  popular  themes  being  "  The  Useful  and  the 
Beautiful,"  "  Overdoing,"  and  "  The  Novel."  Hia 
aermons,  which  he  read,  were  little  essays,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  moral  and  spiritual  topics,  and 
written  with  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  of  style. 


Among  his  published  works  are  Truths  for  To-day 
(2Beriea,  Chicago,  1874-76);  Motiwa<i^Li/e  (1879); 
Club  Essays  (1880);  Sermons  (1883);  Old  Pictures 
of  Life  (1894) — two  volumes  of  essays  edited  after 
his  death.  Joseph  Fobt  Newton. 

BlBuoaKiFHT;  J.  F.  NewtoD.  Oarid  SiMiio.-   Patt-Prtacker, 
Csdor  lUpida,  Is..  1908. 

SWISS  BRETHREH.    See  Mbnnonites. 
8WITUUH,    ewith'mi     (SWITHW,    SWITHUH), 
SAINT:      Bishop   and    patron   of   Winchester;     d. 
at  Winchester  July  2,  862.    Of  noble  birth,  he  was 
educated  in  the  Old  Monastery,  Winchester,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Helmston,  827.    Egbert, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  committed  his  son  and 
successor,  Ethelwulf,  to  his  care,  and  availed  him- 
self of  his  counsels.     Ethelwulf,  on  hia  accession, 
made  him  his  minister,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  in  852  appointed  him,  with  the  clergy's 
consent,    bishop   of   Winchester   on    the   death   of 
Helmstan.    St.  Swithun's  Day  is  July  15,  because 
oa  that  day,  in  071,  his  relics  were  moved  from  the 
churcfaytird,  where  he  had  been  buried  at  hia  own 
request,  so  that  his  grave  might  be  trodden  on  by 
passers-by,  to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.    Owing 
to  the  fact  that  rain  fell  on  the  day  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  afterward,  the  superstition  exists 
that  a  rainy  St.  Swithun's  Day  presages  forty  days 
of   rain  immediately  afterward.     Miracles   are   re- 
ported to  have  followed  in  great  number, 
BinuoaaApBT:   Eu)y  DUterul,  with  oomiDeDt,  ia  oollectod 
in  ASB,  July.  i.  321-330.  Aug..  i.  9S-100.  and  in  MPL, 
civ.  57-ee.     Cansult  further:    J.  E^irlo.  BimcMiiT  Fmf- 
mtnU,  voE.  i..  FaaitKUa  af  tome  Lrava  in  .  .  .  Hand- 
irriHite  on  SI.  SaMim.  LaDdDn.  ISfll  (conialDs  souy  on 
nte  ud  tim«  of  Bwithun  and  three  «rly  liva):  DNB. 
I V.  239-241. 

SWITZERLAnn. 
1.  ThH  Chureh  Law. 
D.  The  ReTonned  Church. 

PrBKnt  Church  Coniitituti™  {[  3). 

iQUtnumtoniil  AmuigeiaeQU  ((  3). 

Bute  o[  Theology  and  Itsliiion  {|  1). 
III.  Tha  Catholic  Chunha. 

The  Church  of  Rome  (f  1). 

The  Chriatiim  Catholic  Chumh  (|  2). 
IV.  The  Free  Churchog  of  Freach  SwitKriand. 

Oenova  (t  U. 

Vaud  ((  2). 

Niiucbtld  (i  3). 

The  censuses  ordered  by  the  fedeial  government, 
1860-1900,  give  evidence  of  the  varied  and  often 
complicated  conditions  in  the  Chureh  as  well  as  in 
the  State  of  Switzerland.  The  four  diviaions  tabu- 
lated were  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  "  Others  not  specified  ";  but  distinctions  were 
not  clearly  drawn,  and  subdivisions  were  omitted. 
It  is  therefore  not  evident  how  many  members  of 
the  smaller  Evangelical  denominations  were  in- 
cluded either  in  the  first  or  fourth  categories;  how 
many  Christian  Catholics  (Old  Catholics),  in  the 
second  or  fourth;  and  how  many  were  included  in 
the  fourth  because  of  religious  indifference  or  in- 
advertently. From  a  review  of  the  census  statis- 
tics of  Dec.  1,  1900,  it  appearB  that  the  confessionfil 
distribution  in  Switzerland  from  1880  to  1900  has 
undergone  little  alteration.  The  Protestants  lost 
eight  per  cent,  the  Roman  Catholicsgaincd  the  same; 
the  Jews  iacrcn^ed  from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the 
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total;  thoee  of  no  denomination  fell  from  four  to 
two  per  cent.  Of  a  total  number  of  Jews  of  12,263, 
the  canton  of  Zurich  had  2,933  and  of  Basel-Stadt, 
1,897.  Of  the  7,359  non-classified  Geneva  had 
1,928  or  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  total.  The 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Schafifhausen,  Vaud,  and 
NeuchAtel  were  (1900)  over  80  per  cent  Protestant; 
Appensell-Outei^Rohdes,  over  90  per  cent.  The 
original  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwyz,  the 
two  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Appenzell-Inner-Rhodes, 
Ticino,  and  Valais  were  over  90  per  cent  Roman 
Catholic,  with  Freiburg  at  84.6  per  cent.  Most 
closely  divided  are  GraubOnden,  Protestant  52 
per  cent,  and  Roman  Catholic  47  per  cent;  Aargau, 
55  and  44,  respectively;  and  Geneva,  47  and  51. 

L  The  Church  Law:  The  federal  constitution  of 
BCay  29, 1874,  placed  the  chiut;h  conditions  of  all  con- 
fessions on  a  new  footing.  That  of  1848  had  guar- 
anteed to  all  adherents  of  the  Christian  confessions 
unmolested  residence  and  freedom  of  worship;  re- 
served to  the  federation  and  cantons  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  peace  among  the  confea- 
riona  and  civil  equality  between  church-members 
and  dtijsens;  and  prohibited  the  Jesuits  and 
afliliated  orders.  The  constitution  of  1874  further 
guarantees  state  primary  education  open  to  all 
without  restriction  of  confessional  faith  or  freedom 
of  conscience,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  invio- 
lable within  the  state.  There  is  to  be  no  coercion 
of  religious  aflWation,  religious  instruction,  or  of 
any  religious  performance,  and  no  penalty  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinion.  Parents  or  guardians 
exercise  control  of  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  in  the  sense 
of  the  above-mentioned  principles.  The  exercise 
of  civil  and  political  rights  are  not  to  be  abridged 
by  any  prescriptions  or  conditions  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  character.  Religious  beliefs  do 
not  exempt  one  from  civic  duties.  No  one  is  obliged 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  special  purposes  of  religious 
worship  of  a  society  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
The  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  in 
detail  is  reserved  to  the  federal  diet.  Freedom  of 
worship  is  guaranteed  within  the  limits  of  morality 
and  public  order.  Full  power  is  seciu^  to  the 
federation  and  cantons  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  public  peace  among  the 
adherents  of  the  different  religious  societies  as  well 
as  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
church  authorities.  Questions  of  public  or  private 
rights  arising  from  the  formation  or  separation  of 
religious  bodies  may,  by  way  of  complaint,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  proper  civic  author- 
ities. The  erection  of  dioceses  on  Swiss  territory  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federation.  The  pro- 
hibition against  the  Jesuits  may,  by  act  of  the  Fed- 
eration, be  extended  to  other  religious  orders  whose 
activity  may  be  a  menace  to  the  State,  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  confessions.  The  erection  of  new, 
or  the  restoration  of  abolished,' monasteries  or  re- 
ligious orders,  is  not  permissible.  The  disposition 
of  burial  places  devolves  upon  the  civil  authorities, 
who  must  see  to  it  that  every  dead  person  is  suit- 
ably buried.  The  civic  authorities  are  to  deter- 
mine and  record  the  civic  status.  The  right  of  mar- 
ria^  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Federation,  and 


must  not  be  restricted  either  for  religious  or  eco- 
nomic reasons,  nor  on  account  of  previous  conduct. 
The  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  abolished.  The  carry- 
ing-out of  these  fundamental  laws  might  have 
had  as  a  result  the  complete  inditference  of  State 
to  Church  and  the  disappearance  of  the  cantonal 
state  churches;  but  only  a  few  radical  conse- 
quences have  actually  resulted.  A  reaction  in 
favor  of  a  closer  \mion  of  Church  and  State  has 
gradually  set  in.  The  articles  on  the  civil  status 
and  marriage  have  been  enacted.  A  statute  aim- 
ing at  the  extension  of  the  federal  supervision  of 
public  schools  by  the  creation  of  a  secretary  was 
voted  down  in  1882.  After  much  deliberation  the 
constitutional  article  was  amended  so  that  the  can- 
tons receive  national  aid  for  the  primary  school 
system  without  the  sacrifice  of  independent  control. 
The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  constitution 
to  date  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  All  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  or  out  of  school,  is  faculta- 
tive. However,  in  most  cantons  it  is  given  in  the 
schools,  and  in  many  cantons  it  is  imparted  by  the 
clergy,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  (2)  The 
clergy  may  not  serve  ex  officio  as  inspectors,  presi- 
dents, or  members  of  school  boards;  but  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  elected,  which  often  happens  in 
the  Reformed  cantons.  (3)  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  persons  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  and 
hence  bound  by  vows  other  than  those  to  the  state 
authority,  may  become  teachers  in  public  schools; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  hold  to  it,  and  no 
other  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Federation. 
(4)  Religious  jurisdiction,  especially  official  par- 
ticipation of  church  or  priest  in  legal  questions  of 
marriage  and  paternity  is  prohibited;  the  civil 
marriage  is  obligatory,  and  alone  legally  valid; 
the  civil  register  must  not  be  conducted  by 
priests;  the  church  ceremony  prior  to  the  civil 
marriage  is  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  (5) 
The  federal  diet  has  interfered  with  attempts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  changes  in 
the  dioceses  without  reference  to  the  Federation. 
(6)  Ecclesiastical  measures  (e.g.,  exclusion  from 
church  voting)  against  those  who  intentionally 
disregard  church  practises  like  baptism,  confir- 
mation, conununion,  church  marriage,  or  church 
burial,  are  not  admissible  in  cantons  where  the 
Protestant  Church  is  established. 

n.  The  Reformed  Church:  In  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  the  only  alternative  to  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  the  State.  The  resort  to  tlds  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  of  the  EvangeUcal  Church  was 

not  opposed  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  who 
I.  History,  sought  to  promote  the  religious  moral 

reformation  of  the  whole  as  politically 
organized,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Only  the  Evan- 
gelical adherents  belonged  to  the  State  in  Protes- 
tant cantons;  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  cantons 
under  their  control.  The  former  were  masters,  the 
latter  servants,  of  their  governments.  The  council 
of  200  at  Zurich  ordered  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
only,  carried  out  the  Reformation  in  doctrine  and 
cultus,  and  organized  the  S3mod  of  clericals  in  1528, 
including  the  clergy  of  Glarus  until  1630,  and  those 
of  Thurgau  and  Rheinthal  till  1798.  Similar  synods 
were  erected  in  St.  Gall  with  Appenzell,  Toggen- 
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burg,  and  Schaflfhausen.  Thoee  instituted  at  Bern 
and  Basel  soon  lapsed.  In  GraubOnden  (Grisons) 
the  synod  had  almost  independent  conduct  of 
church  afifairs.  In  Geneva,  the  choice  of  the  clergy 
lay  with  the  Compagnie  des  pasteurs,  and  the  church 
discipline  in  the  hands  of  a  consistory  whose  mem- 
bers were  the  six  pastors  of  the  town,  and  twelve 
men  chosen  by  the  council.  The  entire  church  gov- 
ernment in  NeuchAtel  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pagnie des  pasteurs.  In  canton  Vaud,  the  discipline 
and  the  appointment  of  pastors,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  government,  was  vested  in  the 
five  classes.  The  union  of  classes  into  synods  was 
not  invariable,  and  ceased  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  current  church  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  examiners  in  Zurich,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  council,  pastors,  and  professors, 
presided  over  by  the  arUUtea,  i.e.,  the  pastor  of  the 
Great  Minster  and  president  of  the  synod.  It  exam- 
ined and  ordained  candidates,  offered  suggestions 
to  the  council  for  the  election  of  pastors,  and  had 
supervision  of  the  cleigy.  Similar  boards  existed 
in  Schaffhausen,  Basel,  and  other  cantons  under  an 
arUi8te9  or  dean.  The  chapter  of  Roman  Catholic 
times  survived  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  of 
smaller  districts,  under  the  name  of  classes  as  in 
Bern  and  Vaud,  or  colloquies  as  in  GraubOnden, 
their  presiding  officer  being  generally  called  dean. 
In  Glarus,  AppenzcU,  and  Graubtinden,  the  con- 
gregations had  the  right  to  choose  and  dismiss  their 
pastors,  but  in  most  cantons  this  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  government,  or  of  the  hitherto  existing 
collators  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  examiners 
or  church  conventions.  Even  from  the  time  before 
the  Reformation  the  congregations  in  many  can- 
tons had  variously  constituted  and  differently 
named  administrative  boards  which  regulated  dis- 
cipline and  morals,  the  observance  of  festivals,  at- 
tendance at  church,  management  of  church  prop- 
erty, and  charities,  and  formed  the  first  court  of 
marriage  discipline.  Absolute  church  discipline  to 
the  extent  of  exclusion  from  the  communion  de- 
volved on  these  boards  only  in  the  cantons  of  Basel, 
Schaffhausen,  NeuchAtel,  and  Geneva,  in  the  last  of 
which  very  severe  civil  penalties  were  associated 
with  those  of  the  Church,  such  as  expulsion.  The 
synods  began  to  lose  power,  or  ceased  altogether 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
the  church  interests  became  more  and  more  those 
of  the  State.  With  the  founding  of  the  Helvetian 
republic,  a  plan  was  projected  for  a  unified  church 
organization,  but  was  not  put  into  effect.  The  Hel- 
vetian government  held  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  minister  of  arts  and  sciences  being 
also  minister  of  religion.  During  the  intermediate 
period  the  old  forms  were  revived.  The  newly 
formed  cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Thurgau  were  given 
synods  and  church  councils,  but  Aargau,  only  a 
church  council.  In  1S30  the  political  changes  occa- 
sioned alterations  in  the  church  constitution  looking 
toward  more  independence  from  the  State.  A  few 
church  synods  obtained  the  right  of  decision  in 
purely  church  matters,  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  grand  council,  and  the  right  of  approval  in 
matters  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  in  Zurich,  St. 
Gall,  Thuigau.    Others,  as  in  Schaffhausen,  Appen- 


sell,  had  only,  even  in  purely  church  sffain,  the 
right  to  propose  measures.  Mixed  synods,  with  s 
limited  clerical  representation,  were  estabUahed  in 
Bern  (1852),  Neuch&tel  (1848),  Fieibuzg  (1854), 
and  Glarus  (1845).  Popular  synods,  with  absohrte 
free  choice,  belong  to  a  recent  date.  Bssel-Stadt 
had  a  chureh  council,  but  no  synod;  Bssd-Lud 
no  definite  chureh  constitution.  The  chapter-geD- 
eral  in  Aargau  had  the  right  of  decision  in  piirelj 
chureh  mattera;  and  in  others  the  right  of  i4)proviL 
The  cantons  are  independent  of  each  other  in 
chureh  matters,  there  being  no  Swiss  Bdonned 
Chureh,  in  the  legal  sense;  but  only  cantonal  etite 
churehes.  No  one  is  obliged  to  belong  to  the  estab- 
lished chureh  of  his  canton;  however, 
3.  Present  a  Protestant  removing  from  one  cas- 
Chorch  ton  to  another  is  ipso  facto  regaidad 
Constitation.  as  an  adherent  of  the  state  church 
where  he  takes  up  his  residence.  Be- 
tween 18G3  and  1903  new  chureh  laws  were  made 
in  thirteen  principal  cantons,  including  Bern  and 
Geneva  (1874),  and  Zurich  (1902).  In  Schaffhaim 
the  law  of  1854  is  in  contradiction  with  the  eoosti- 
tution  of  1876.  Basel-Land  has  as  yet  no  chmeh 
law.  In  purely  internal  chureh  affairs  (wonh^^ 
hymnal,  liturgy,  or  materials  for  religious  inatnio- 
tion),  the  organisations  decide,  with  or  without  ths 
pleasure  of  the  State;  but  in  mixed  affairs  the  State 
decides,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  church  (i<- 
ganisation  (supervision  of  church  properties,  pay 
of  the  clergy,  or  division  of  parishes).  In  Glani% 
Freiburg,  AppenzeU,  St.  Gall,  Thuiigau,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  C!hureh  or  of  individual  churehei 
is  predominant;  in  Basel-Stadt,  Schaffhausen,  Aa^ 
gau,  Vaud,  and  Geneva,  the  material  competenee 
of  the  state  authorities.  The  churehes  set  up  no 
formal  creed,  but  declare  themselves  membenof 
the  Christian  chureh,  or  of  the  Evangelicsl  church, 
or  avow  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Some 
deny  all  confessional  form  as  qualification  for  ^fn- 
odal  rights  and  ecclesiastical  offices.  All  dtiien 
voters  who  belong  to  the  Reformed  faith,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  chureh  regulations,  constitute  a  panb 
community.  Outsiders  have  a  chureh  vote  in  Ap- 
penzeU and  Neuch&tel.  Parishes  in  all  the  can- 
tons may  choose  their  pastor;  in  Vaud,  however, 
they  have  only  two  nominations  to  the  govern- 
ment. Most  have  the  choice  of  the  church  go?en- 
ing  boards;  many  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
synod;  some  have  either  the  sole  right  with  vbf- 
ence  to  worship,  hymn-book,  and  lituigy,  or  the 
right  to  veto  the  proposals  of  the  synod.  1^ 
church  board  of  which  the  pastor  is  member  tt 
officio  or  advisory  member,  generally  has  supervi- 
sion of  the  order  of  worship,  of  pastoral  activity^ 
specially  of  instruction,  moral  discipline,  and  offi- 
cial or  non-official  charge  of  the  poor.  The  synods 
(consistory  in  Geneva)  are  either  absolute  legi^ 
tive  bodies,  in  purely  chureh  affairs,  or  are  subjeet 
to  the  state  authorities  or  to  the  churehes.  IViy 
are  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  paiisbea, 
or  of  parishes  and  the  State  combined,  or  eleetion 
districts,  or  of  the  entire  canton,  or  of  ctisbict 
boards.  The  term  is  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and 
the  sessions  are  usually  annual  (monthly  in  Gei»eva). 
The   highest   board   oC   administration,  varioisAj 
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styled  church  commissioa  or  council  and  synodal 
commission  or  council » is  either  collateral,  or  subor- 
dinate to  the  government  of  the  canton,  or  has  a 
representation  therefrom,  and  is  wholly  or  partly 
or  not  in  any  way  chosen  by  the  synod.  Its  duty 
is  to  prepare  and  execute  the  decisions  of  the  synod, 
to  regulate  mostly  the  acceptance  and  eligibility  of 
the  clergy,  supervise  the  clergy,  institute  visita- 
tions, settle  cases  of  discipline  and  dispute,  and,  in 
many  cantons,  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
church  property.  The  intermediate  district  boards 
exist  only  in  Zurich  and  Vaud.  The  colloquies  in 
GraubQnden  and  the  deans  of  the  chapters  in  St. 
Gall  have  similar  prerogatives.  The  clergy  of  a 
district  together  form  a  chapter  in  Zurich,  St.  Gall, 
and  Thurgau,  and  may  submit  matters  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  synod,  and  cooperate  with  it  in  prac- 
ticx&l  and  theological  affairs.  In  Basel-Stadt  and 
Aaigau  the  clergy  of  the  canton  form  the  chapter. 
The  Compagnie  des  pasteurs  in  Geneva  and  the 
convention  of  clergy  at  Schaffhausen  and  Basel- 
Land  have  a  similar  function.  The  clergy  become 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  a  university  course,  followed 
by  examination  before  appointed  committees,  or  a 
diploma  granted  by  a  theological  faculty.  Ordina- 
tion takes  place  in  connection  with  a  public  service 
by  the  la3ring  on  of  hands,  and  in  most  cantons  by 
the  taking  of  a  vow,  pledging  faithfulness  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacred  ordinances,  and  purity  of  life.  Geneva 
and  NeuchAtel  exclude  the  vow,  placing  every  cler- 
ical on  the  responsibility  of  his  own  conscience. 
Pastors  are  elected  for  life  in  Vaud  and  Geneva; 
for  three  years  in  Glarus;  five  in  Basel-Land;  six 
in  Zurich,  Bern,  Freibui^g,  Basel-Stadt,  Aargau,  and 
Neuch&tel;  eight  in  Schaffhausen,  and  until  dis- 
missed in  Graubimden;  but  these  terms  are  usually 
renewable.  The  church  councils  usually  deal  with 
the  suspension  of  delinquent  pastors;  the  synod 
with  dismission  from  office  in  Glarus,  Freiburg,  St. 
Gall,  GraubOnden;  the  civic  council  in  Basel-Stadt, 
Vaud,  Geneva,  and  NeuchAtel;  the  church  council 
in  Appenzell.  Dismission  can  be  effected  only  by 
legal  sentence  in  Bern  and  Zurich.  The  pastors  are 
paid  by  the  State  in  nine  cantons,  with  here  and 
there  additional  free-will  offerings  from  the  Church, 
and  in  the  others  by  the  churches,  and  salaries  aver- 
age between  $390  and  $595,  the  minimum  being 
$195,  the  maximum,  $780-877.  A  pension  for  re- 
tired clergy  is  provided  by  law  in  Bern,  Basel-Stadt, 
Zurich,  Schafiniausen,  Aargau,  and  Vaud;  and  in 
many  cantons  there  are  free  institutions  for  old  and 
sick  clergy,  and  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Concordat  of  Feb.  19,  1862,  relating  to  the 
"  mutual  admission  of  Evangelical  Reformed  cler- 
gy "   is   in  effect  in  the  cantons  of 
3«  Inter-    Zurich,      Aargau,      Appenzell-Outer- 
cantonal    Rhodes,     Thui^gau,     Glarus,     Schaff- 
Airange-    hausen,  St.  Gall,  and  from  1870  the 
ments.      two  Basels.     These  cantons  together 
appoint  an  examining  board,   which 
holds  office  three  years,  and  may  call  in  professors 
as  experts  in  the  examinations.    The  usual  require- 
ments for  examination  are  a  recommendation  from 
the  church  coxmcil  of  the  canton  in  which  the  candi- 
date has  a  permanent  residence,  a  certificate  affirm- 
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ing  the  sufficient  gymnasium  studies,  and  a  testi- 
monial as  to  morals,  besides  a  certificate  of  at  least 
two  years  in  high-school  studies  for  the  propsedeu- 
tic  test,  and  of  at  least  three  years  for  the  theo- 
logical. Ordination  is  performed  by  the  chim;h 
council  that  recommends  the  candidates.  The  exam- 
ination certificates  qualify  the  holders  to  a  position 
in  any  of  the  associated  cantons,  but  a  pastor  go- 
ing from  one  canton  into  another  must  bring  a  cer- 
tificate of  official  conduct  and  character  from  the 
church  council  of  the  former  canton.  Local  rea- 
sons prevented  Bern  and  GraubOnden  from  join- 
ing the  Concordat,  but  free  interchange  is  in  effect 
in  all  German  Switzerland.  The  first  conference  of 
the  Evangelical  church  boards  of  Switzerland  met 
annually,  1859-62,  and  resolved  upon  (1)  Good 
Friday  as  a  solemn  holy  day;  (2)  the  mutual  ad- 
mission of  pastors;  (3)  the  arrangement  of  a  litui^ 
for  Evangelical  field  service,  beside  pastoral  in- 
struction, and  preliminaries  for  a  military  h3rnm- 
book;  (4)  steps  toward  a  common  translation  of 
the  Bible  on  the  basis  of  Luther's;  (5)  proposi- 
tions to  the  federal  authorities  for  the  simpUfica- 
tion  of  the  marriage  ceremony;  and  (6)  mutual 
exchange  of  the  official  reports  of  the  cantonal 
church  boards.  No  conferences  were  held  between 
1863  and  1875,  but  in  the  latter  3rear  the  relation  of 
the  church  boards  to  the  state  law  as  regards  the 
civil  estate  was  discussed  and  agreement  arrived  at 
concerning  general  principles.  The  church  council 
of  Zurich  was  authorized  to  look  out  for  matters  of 
common  importance  to  the  Evangelical  churches, 
and  to  call  a  conference  whenever  circumstances 
warranted.  In  consequence  by  means  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  circular  of  the  church  boards,  1876, 
the  federal  diet  was  induced  to  adopt  a  provision 
for  the  securing  of  religious  instruction  to  children 
working  in  factories.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  celebration  of  the  national  day  of 
prayer  by  a  military  parade,  1877,  similar  steps 
seciu^  the  assurance  against  its  reciurence.  The 
conferences  were  resumed  in  1881,  in  order  to  bring 
the  church  boards  into  closer  affiliation  in  matters 
of  conmion  interests,  and  have  been  held  annually 
ever  since.  They  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  the  boards  of  the  cantonal  Evangelical  state 
churches.  The  place  of  meeting  changes  every 
two  years.  Each  canton  has  one  vote  which  is 
cast  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  board; 
these  decisions  are  not  obligatory,  but  suggestive 
to  the  cantons,  or  are  simply  expressions  of  com- 
mon opinion.  The  most  important  subjects  that 
have  been  treated  are:  the  membership  of  the  state 
churches;  the  right  of  outsiders  to  vote;  the  right 
of  women  to  vote;  church  statistics;  the  matter 
of  baptism  and  confirmation;  a  general  proclama- 
tion for  the  day  of  prayer,  and  Reformation  day, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  November;  appointment  of 
Mar.  6,  1904,  as  Bible  Sxmday;  celebration  of  the 
fourth  centennial  anniversary  of  Zwingli's  birth- 
day, 1884;  prayers  for  the  federal  celebration  of 
1891;  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Easter  day;  measures  against  instruction 
in  advanced  education  on  Sunday,  and  for  the  re- 
striction of  amusements  on  solemn  feast  days,  and 
especially  the  running  of  excursion  trains  on  those 
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days;  a  petition  for  the  prevention  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  prayer  by 
military  assemblies;  the  minimum  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  be  taught  and  memorized  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
provision  of  concrete  materials  for  the  same;  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  gymnasia;  care  of  the 
newly  confirmed;  restriction  of  divorce;  and  regu- 
lations against  games  of  chance  and  lotteries.  In 
1905  there  were,  in  the  cantons  of  the  Reformed 
State  Church  only,  953  churches  with  1,030  clerical 
positions.  In  the  cantons  dominated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  were  30  Reformed  churches,  23  of 
which  were  organized  and  supported  by  Protestant 
aid  associations.  In  the  principal  cities  and  in  the 
canton  of  Bern  (8)  there  are  together  27  French 
churches.  In  cantons  Vaud,  Neuch&tel,  and  Geneva 
are  16  German  pastorates. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  by  the  theolog- 
ical faculties  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Lausanne, 
Geneva,  and  of  the  academy  of  Neuchktel.  Eccle- 
siastical instruction  is  no  longer  boimd 
4*  State  of  to  an  official  confession  of  faith  in  any 

Theology  Swiss  Evangelical  State  Church,  but 
and        rests   on   the  general   recognition   of 

Religion.  Evangelical  truth,  as  expressed  in  the 
ordination  and  s3modal  vows,  or,  more 
or  less  briefly,  in  the  provisions  of  the  church  con- 
stitutions. The  use  of  the  Reformation  catechism 
is  also  not  obligatory,  and  no  longer  generally  cm- 
ployed,  and  in  preparation  for  confirmation,  the 
pastor  is  free  in  most  cantons  to  adopt  his  ovm 
method,  or  to  select  from  one  of  the  many  of  greater 
or  less  merit  that  arc  available.  Theological  and 
religious  diversities  have  produced  severe  and  pro- 
tracted controversies  in  the  Swiss  state  churches. 
After  the  strife  of  supranaturalism  and  rationalism 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century  had  been 
allayed  by  the  influence  of  Scbleiermacher,  and  the 
constitutional  conflicts  of  1830  had  diverted  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  side  of  church  matters,  the 
"  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  and  its  adoption 
at  the  Zurich  high-school,  led  to  a  violent  reaction, 
which  culminated  in  the  popular  movement  of  Sept. 
6,  1839.  This  was  neither  purely  religious,  nor 
purely  political,  but  the  outcome  of  deep,  relig- 
ious and  moral  emotion,  blended  with  personal, 
local,  and  political  interests.  Hegel's  philosophy 
and  the  critical  writings  of  the  Tubingen  School 
led  to  fresh  theological  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies. Thus  there  grew  up  three  church  parties: 
the  Evangelical  church  association,  representing  a 
strict  Biblical  tendency;  the  association  for  free 
Christianity,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  free-think- 
ing, or  reform  tendency;  and,  mediating  between 
the  two,  the  theological  church  society.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Ritschlian  theology  among  the  younger 
men  in  recent  decades  has  done  much  to  weaken 
and  alter  these  tendencies.  Opposition  to  dog- 
matism and  intellectualism  has  given  rise  to  a 
strong  aversion  here  and  there  to  the  present  or- 
ganization and  cultic  institutions,  without,  however, 
practical  results.  The  organization  of  free  churches 
has  restricted  itself  to  isolated  examples  in  German 
Switzerland.  The  principal  resource  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  revitiilizing  of  the  Swiss  Church  has  been 


the  Bible.    In  the  German  parts  this  is  the  Lothenn 
version.    Zurich  has  its  own  since  the  Reformadon, 
frequently  revised  and  improved  imtil  1882.  Bern 
had  the  translation  of  Johannes  Piscator  (q.v.) 
after  1602.    A  revision  instituted  for  Switioiuul 
in  1836,  resumed  in  1862  by  the  Evangelical  oa&- 
ference,  and  again  in  1877,  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
(Frauenfeld,  1893);  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Zurich.     In  Geneva  the  old  translation 
authorized  by  the  Compagnie  des  Pasteun  held 
undisputed  recognition  and  use  for  a  long  tame 
(see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VI.,  §  3).    The  reviaooi 
of  this  of  D.  Martin  and  J.  F.  Osterwald  drculate 
widely  in  Neuchatel  and  Vaud.     The  Compagnie 
authorized  new  versions;  namely,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  L.  Segond  (1874),  and  of  the  New  bj 
H.  Oltramare  (1872).     Divine  service  consista  of 
preaching,  prayer,  and  winging.    There  is  no  sys- 
tem of  pericopes.    Liturgies,  of  which  almost  eveiy 
canton  has  its  own,  were  drawn  up  partly  by  the 
Reformers  and  based  on  Roman  Catholic  prayers  or 
have  partly  originated  in  recent  times,  or  have 
often  resulted  from  the  long  and  toilsome  work  d 
the    synods.      These    litui^es,    formerly  strictly 
obligatory,  can  now  be  employed  with  more  liberty 
by  pastors  and  churches.     Until  the  nineteenth 
century,  church  singing  was  restricted  to  the  met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms  in  four-part  melodies. 
Hymnals  have  been  introduced  based  on  the  Ge^ 
man  in  the  cantons  individually.     A  new  Swiss 
hjrmnal   (1890)   for  universal  use  has  been  reiy 
widely  adopted.    Solemn  holy  days  are  Sundays, 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension  Day, 
and  Whitsuntide;    with  holiday  seasons  specially 
in  the  eastern  cantons  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide.    Reformation  Sunday  is  the  first  in 
November,  and  the  third  Sunday  in  September  is  a 
general  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  penance,  and 
prayer,  celebrated  since  1650.    The  Lord's  Supper 
is  administered  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  oa 
solemn  feast  days,  including  the  day  of  prayer,  or 
on  the  Sunday  before  or  after;   but  in  Basel  it  i^ 
besides,  administered  every  Sunday  in  one  of  the 
four  principal  churches.     Children's  services  vn 
held  everywhere,  devoted  either  to  catechetical  or 
consecutive     Biblical    instruction.      Confinnation 
usually  takes  place  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  foDow- 
ing  a  course  of  catechetical  instruction  given  oo 
week-days.      Free   associations   have   exercised  s 
beneficent  influence  on  religious  life  in  SwitIe^ 
land.    The  Association  of  Swiss  Evangelical  Preach- 
ers and  Theological  Teachers  was  founded  in  1839, 
for  the  furtherance,  through  united  action,  of  the 
theological  and  practical  interests  of  the  chureE. 
This  body  meets  annually  at  different  places,  and 
has  branches  in  the  various  cantons.    In  addition 
to  the  cantonal  assemblies  the  larger  cantons  have 
pastors'  societies.    Bible  societies  exist  in  most  of 
the  cantons,  that  of  Basel  having  been  oigaidied 
in  1804,  and  also  missionary  associations,  which 
partly  contribute  their  gifts  to  the  Basel  sodety 
and  partly  to  the  general  Evangelical   Protestant 
missionary  society  organized  in  1883.     The  Prot^ 
estant  'church  aid  societies  were  founded  in  1842 
through  the  Swiss  preachers'  association.  Under  the 
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priority  of  the  Basel  society  they  foster  and  support 
Protestantism  in  scattered  places,  specially  Roman 
Catholic  cantons,  as  well  as  in  neighboring  foreign 
countries.  Associations  of  the  Innere  Mission  have 
in  hand  a  great  variety  of  philanthropic  work.  Re- 
ligious periodicals  in  Protestant  Switzerland  num- 
bered (1904)  twenty-nine,  in  Roman  Cathohc  seven. 
For  Free  Chiut;hes  of  French  Switzerland  see  IV., 
below.  Other  denominations  that  have  gained  fol- 
lowers are,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Methodists 
of  the  Evangelical  Communion,  the  Baptist,  the 
Catholic  ApostoUc  (Irvingites),  the  Darbyites,  Swe- 
denboigians.  Salvation  Army,  Christian  Science, 
the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Zion  of 
Alexander  Dowie,  and  the  Mormons.  Of  these  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  former  in  1904  having  60  preachers  and  9,083 
regular  members.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  these 
continue  as  members  of  the  state  churches. 

IIL  The  Catholic  Churches:  According  to  the 
representations  pf  the  Roman  Curia  the  diocese  of 
Chur  (q.v.)  embraces  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Uri, 

Schwyz,    Unterwalden,    Glarus,    and 

z.  The      Graubiinden;  the  diocese  of  Basel,  the 

Church     cantons  of  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Sol- 

of  Rome,   eure,  Basel-Stadt,  Basel-Land,  Schaff- 

hausen,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau;  of  St. 
Gall,  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell;  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  cantons  of  Freiburg, 
Neuch&tel,  Vaud,  and  Geneva;  and  the  diocese  of 
Sitten,  the  canton  of  Valais.  The  organization  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland  is  lax 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
administration  of  the  bishop  of  Chur  is  only  pro- 
visory except  in  the  canton  of  GraubQnden.  This 
does  not  include  Zurich,  the  congregations  in 
which  were  declared  absolved  from  the  see  of  Chur, 
and  were  permitted  to  secure  episcopal  means  in- 
dividually for  themselves  as  needed  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  subject  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  State.  The  bishop  of  Basel,  with  his  seat  at 
Soleure,  is  for  the  time  being  recognized  only  by 
Zug  and  Lucerne.  In  a  dispute  all  the  other  can- 
tons save  Schaffhausen  pronounced  the  episcopal 
office  vacated  in  1873,  and  no  reorganization  has 
yet  taken  place.  The  latter  is  under  the  see  by 
provisory  arrangement.  After  violent  and  lengthy 
disputes  at  Bern,  the  Roman  Catholics  there  or- 
ganized as  free  associations.  In  the  diocese  of  St. 
Gall  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Appenzell  assume  ad- 
herence but  are  not  formally  united.  In  Sitten 
there  is  no  church  law,  but  the  church  is  governed 
by  canonical  law.  The  canton  of  Ticino,  according 
to  the  agreement  of  1888,  is  nominally  under  the 
Bishop  of  Basel,  but  has  its  own  administrator  re- 
siding at  Lugano  and  chosen  by  the  pope,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  bishop  of  Basel.  In  consequence  of 
a  papal  encyclical  containing  strictures  on  the  con- 
flict at  Geneva,  the  papal  nunciature  was  abolished, 
the  federal  diet  declaring  further  papal  representa- 
tion inadmissible.  The  total  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches  is  given  as  1,207,  and  of  priests, 
1,957.  There  are  32  monasteries;  of  Benedictines 
(with  165  monks),  Augustinians  (106),  Carthusians 
(22),  Franciscans  (9),  25  Capuchin  monasteries 
(&-12  each),  and  a  number  of  hospices.     Of  nunner- 


ies there  are  45,  besides  numerous  congregations  of 
sisters  devoted  to  charity  and  instruction.  The 
institute  of  teaching  sisters  at  Menzingen,  canton 
Zug,  has  700  teachers,  who  teach  in  250  public 
schools,  and  care  for  45  orphanages,  poorhouses, 
and  hospitals;  and  the  congregation  of  the  sisters 
of  mercy  in  Ingenbohl,  canton  Schwyz,  numbers 
3,400  sisters,  1,350  of  whom  are  active  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  rest  in  various  Austrian  institutions. 
There  are  organizations  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  interests,  such  as  the  Swiss  student  socie- 
ties (600  members),  the  Roman  CathoUc  associa- 
tions (30,000),  the  Roman  CathoUc  association  for 
internal  missions,  to  care  for  interests  in  Protes- 
tant cantons  imder  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  bish- 
ops, and  the  associated  Roman  CathoUc  men  and 
labor  unions  (6,000). 

After  the  dispute  arising  in  the  Basel  diocese  in 
consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  Bern, 
Aargau,  Soleurc,  Thurgau,  and  Basel 
2.  The  rejected  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalU- 
Christian  bility,  and  forbade  their  bishops  to 
CathoUc  discipline  priests  for  the  non-accept- 
Church.  ance  of  it.  As  the  bishop  refused  to 
obey,  he  was  removed,  and  the  adher- 
ents formed  the  Association  of  Swiss  Liberal  Catho- 
Ucs.  Christian  CathoUc  churches  were  at  once  or- 
ganized in  the  above  cantons,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Basel  and  Zurich.  Bern  and  Geneva  transferred 
the  state  church  organization  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  new  churches.  They  held 
their  first  national  synod  in  1875,  chose  a  bishop,, 
1876,  who,  with  aU  his  foUowers,  was  promptly  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope.  The  synod  consists 
of  the  bishop,  the  synodal  council,  aU  clergy  in 
office,  and  delegates  from  the  churches.  It  issues 
general  regulations  concerning  worship  and  disci- 
pline, and  chooses  the  synodal  councU  and  the 
bishop.  The  synodal  council  consists  of  five  lay- 
men and  four  priests,  and  is  the  administrative  and 
executive  board.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  there 
were  43  churches  and  associations  and  56  priests. 
The  most  important  reforms  are  the  use  of  the  na^ 
tional  language  in  Uturgy  and  ritual;  and  the  abo- 
Ution  of  enforced  confession,  the  conunandments  of 
fasting,  and  the  law  of  ceUbacy.  The  mass  is  re- 
garded as  the  outgrowth  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Last  Supper;  and  the  saints,  it  is  held,  can  best  be 
honored  by  emulating  their  example. 

(F.  Meter.) 
IV.  The  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland: 
Although  in  the  same  relation  toward  the  state, 
these  three  bodies  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  NeuchAtel 
are  by  origin,  ruling  principles,  and  historical  de- 
velopment very  different  from  one  another.  The 
community  at  Geneva  is  the  oldest  and  most  rigid 
in  doctrine,  organization,  and  discipUne.  Although 
the  Free  Church  of  NeuchAtel,  which  is  the  latest, 
has  no  bond  with  the  government,  it  resembles  a 
state  church  most  closely,  and  stiU  claims  to  be  a 
national  church.  The  Free  CJhurch  of  Vaud,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  an  intermediary  position  between 
a  state  and  a  merely  confessional  church. 

In  doctrine,  Vaud  is  the  most  liberal,  the  profes- 
sors of  its  coUege  of  divinity  being  in  constant  touch 
with  German  theology;    the  Geneva  community 
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has  always  been  very  orthodox,  so  also  that  of 
NeuchAtel,  though  standing  on  a  broader  basis. 
The  churches  of  Vaud  and  Neuch&tel  each  possess 
a  general  fund,  a  synod,  and  a  college  of  divinity. 
The  Geneva  Free  Church  is  organically  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  Geneva  Evangelical  Society's  college, 
although  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  connected 
with  it  by  deep  spiritual  bonds. 

The  two  former  owe  their  origin  to  political  and 
religious  events;  the  latter  sprang  from  the  r^veil, 
that  great  Pietistic  movement  which  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  These  three  communities, 
independent  of  each  other,  were  imited  in  1902  into 
a  federation.  In  addition,  the  Transvaal  mission, 
originating  in  Vaud  and  being  known  as  Mission  ro- 
mande,  has  a  budget  amounting  yearly  to  $29,250, 
and  is  supported  by  the  three  churches. 

From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  Geneva  has 
been  a  very  important  center  of  religious  life  for  all 
lands  of  the  French  language.  There- 
X.  Geneva,  fore  when  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.) 
came  in  1741,  after  the  period  of  the 
barren  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
foimd  a  favorable  ground  for  his  Bible  lessons  and 
prayer-meetings.  In  1817  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.), 
Scottish  Pietist,  arrived  at  Geneva  and  attracted 
to  his  devotional  Bible  hours  a  group  of  about 
twenty  students  of  divinity.  Among  them  were 
H.  Merle  d'Aubign^,  C^sar  Malan,  and  Francois 
Louis  Gaussen  (qq.v.).  From  the  time  of  Zinzen- 
dorf, opposition  to  the  Pietist  movement  grew  until 
a  sermon  of  Gaussen,  emphasizing  Christ's  divin- 
ity, raised  it  to  a  climax.  The  church  authorities 
forbade  private  assemblies.  Guers  immediately 
protested,  refused  submission,  and  in  1818  founded 
with  a  few  friends  a  free  congregation  whose  regu- 
lar meetings  were  held  at  the  Bourg  de  Four.  Six 
years  later,  C^sar  Malan,  having  been  suspended 
by  the  Compagnie  dcs  Pasteurs,  founded  L'£glise 
du  T^moignage,  which  soon  became  a  center  for 
Geneva  Pietism,  but  at  the  same  time  an  object 
for  the  fury  of  the  mob,  so  that  the  government 
troops  had  frequently  to  protect  it.  Both  congre- 
gations, the  former  Congregationalist,  the  latter 
Presbyterian,  were  united,  1848,  under  the  name  of 
£glise  ^vang^lique.  In  1831  the  "  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety "  (q.v.)  was  founded,  which,  without  an  oiganic 
bond  with  the  Free  Church,  is,  however,  in  intimate 
connection  with  it.  Gaussen  was  dismissed  from 
the  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  and  opened  L'Oratoire, 
a  hall  where  the  principal  divine  services  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Geneva  are  still  held.  The  confession 
of  faith  of  the  l^lise  ^vang^lique  de  Geneve  is  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Creed,  and  contains  seventeen 
articles  embod3dng  the  usual  Evangelical  orthodox 
doctrines.  The  difference  in  dignity  between  the 
clergymen  and  elders  is  nominal,  the  church  being 
quite  Presbyterian.  Admission  to  membership  is  by 
confession  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  two  elders,  and 
admission  by  confirmation  is  not  tolerated.  The 
church  has  a  committee  of  evangelization  working 
in  different  places  in  connection  with  the  chapels, 
and  several  Sunday-schools  numbering  more  than 
600  scholars.  From  1884  the  whole  body  has  di- 
vided into  three  parishes,  each  having  its  own  pas- 


tor. At  present  the  congregation  consists  of  about 
700  members,,  has  an  annual  budget  of  $5,265,  and 
contributes  $3,140  to  the  Mission  romande. 

The  Free  Church  of  Vaud,  too,  had  its  origin  in 

the  revival  after  the  period  of  religious  stagnation. 

The  preparations   were   unknowingly 

3.  Vaud.    laid  by  Dean  L.  A.  Curtat,  later  a  foe 
of  the  Free  Church,  who,  by  the  power 
of  his  preaching  and  the  stimulating   intercourse 
with  the  students  at  Lausanne,  revived  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation, 
bearing  fruit  in  zeal  for  the  Bible,  Evangelization, 
and  missionary  associations.     But  the  movement 
encountered    the  opposition  of    the  government 
and  the  populace.    The  mission  society,  founded 
at    Yverdon  (1821),  was  suppressed,  and  several 
of  the  pastors  were  dismissed.    Bfany  yoimg  men 
being  excluded  from  the  state  examination  were 
obliged  to  gain  their  living  abroad.    In  1824  a 
law  was  promulgated  against  **  the  exalted   peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  found  and  propagate  a  new 
sect."    The  Pastor  Bauty  had  to  appear  before  the 
government  because  he  had  frightened  his  commu- 
nity by  his  preaching  on  the  Holy  Communion;  an- 
other had  to  resign  because  he  held  a  meeting  of 
twenty  people  in  a  private  house;   and  Alexander 
Vinet  (q.v.)  had  to  submit  to  prosecution  for  pub- 
lishing two  pamphlets  on  religious  liberty.    In  1839, 
by  a  new  law,  the  government  made  itself  supreme 
over  the  church,  and  abrogated  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession.    Lnmediately  eleven  clergymen  resigned 
and  others  soon  followed.    In  Feb.-Nov.,  1845,  dur- 
ing a  revolution,  the  situation  grew  more  unbear- 
able, the  government  forbidding  private  meetings, 
requiring  total  submission,  taking  no  notice  of  a 
petition  signed  by  222  clergymen  ending  with  these 
words:    "  We  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
our  state  church  but  our  conscience  ";   and  order- 
ing the  reading  of  a  proclamation  (July  29)  from 
the  pulpit  commending  its  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance  to  the  people.     Forty-one   pastors   refused 
to  read  this  proclamation,  and  were  suspended. 
Shortly  after,   190  sent  in  their  resignation.     To 
escape  the  predicament,  the  government  offered  to 
those  who  had  resigned,   with  the  exception  of 
twenty,  the  privilege  of  resimiing  their  charges,  but 
conditionally  and  without  reservation.     Forty  re- 
turned; the  others,  like  Charles  Secretan  and  Vinet, 
were  dismissed.    A  conmiission  of  seven  clergymen 
and  seven  laymen  asked  Professors  Vinet,  Chappuis, 
Herzog,  Pastor  Bauty,  and  others  to  give  lectures 
on  divinity.    A  committee  of  evangelization   was 
foimded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  congre- 
gations throughout  the  canton,  and  the  Free  Church 
was  bom,  the  first  synod  being  held  Jime,  1847. 
The  Free  Church  of  Vaud  comprises  42  churches 
and  numbers  not  more  than  5,000  members,  but 
has  over  15,000  auditors  at  its  different  services. 

The  Free  Church  of  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel  had 

a  history  of  quiet  development.    In  spite  of  tho 

separation,  it  maintains  the  character 

3«  Neu-     and  the  forms  of  a  state  church;  such 

chiteL      as  confirmation,  litiirgy,  and  the  vest- 
•     ments.    In  1872  the  grand  council  re- 
jected a  bill  proposed  by  the  government  for  the 
separation  of  State  and  Church,  and  then  adopted 
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another  nhicb  necessitated  &  complete  revision  of  the 
fundamenlal  law  of  the  State  t'hurch.  The  synod, 
in  eitraordinary  session,  opposral  the  bill  and  al- 
most unanimously  replied  to  the  superior  council, 
Bpn>po3  of  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  church 
law  of  1848.  by  protesting  against  political  com- 
petence to  enact  confessional  statutes,  and  against 
their  consolidation  with  eo-ealled  liberal  Protestants 
ism.  It  demanded  the  same  autonomy  us  was  given 
to  other  non-established  churcbca,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  revision  of  the  orjpmic  church  law,  requested 
that  such  be  undertakt^n  only  in  consultation  with 
llie  church  boards  and  be  submitted  to  popular 
vole.  The  government  ignored  the  letter.  The  bill 
projected  by  it  was  in  turn  rejected  by  the  synod, 
with  only  one  negative  vote,  which  declared  it  to  be 
perilous  to  the  State  Church  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bute  exceeds  its  rights  in  pi«scribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  and  their  rights  in  ecclcBiastical 
niatt«ra;  in  claiming  absolute  freedom  of  doctrine 
for  pastors  and  professors;  in  creating  a  synod 
which  abrogated  the  colloquies  and  in  pointing  out 
ma  tponfe  its  attributes.  Further,  the  identiRca- 
titm  of  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  political  voter, 
the  interdiction  upon  the  church  of  confessing  its 
faith,  the  eligibility  of  any  graduate  citizen  as  a 
pastor  without  any  guaranty  as  reganls  culture  or 
morality,  were  pronounced  measures  detrimental 
to  the  Stale  Church.  To  this  was  attached  the 
proposition  of  the  xeparation  in  autonomous  con- 
gregations of  the  Evangelicals  and  liberal  Protes- 
tantB,  all  to  share  in  the  pri\'ilege3  and  goods 
afforded  by  the  state,  or,  best  of  all,  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Signed  by  55  clergymen  utid 
supported  by  a  petition  of  10,300  signatures,  this 
document  waa  presented;  nevertheless,  the  graud 
council,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  4(1,  adopted  the  pro- 
jected bill,  further  aggravated  by  the  clause  that 
the  professors  of  theology  should  be  chosen  by  the 
government  and  not  by  the  synod.  A  second  peti- 
tion asking  for  the  separation  resulted  in  a  sub- 
miaaion  to  popular  vote  and  by  a  majority  of  16 
out  of  13,1)56  revision  was  lost.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  organize  a  free  church.  Twenty- 
one  congregations  with  twenty-four  pastors  founded 
the  KgUse  ^vang^que  neuch&leloise  ind£p>endantc 
de  reiat.  From  that  time,  1873,  the  Free  Church 
of  the  canton  of  Neuclidtel  has  developed;  the 
number  of  its  members  has  increase  from  year  to 
year;  and  the  participation  in  the  Evangelization 
of  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy  and  in  the 
Uisaion  romande  is  very  energetic  and  self-denying. 

C.  C0RRBV0\. 

BiBUoaRtPHT:  Coll«tkHU  of  titles  are  to  bo  found  in; 
Sslufl.  Chritlian  ChurrS,  vol.  vii.— the  litorBturc.  gcnFral 
and  sperinl,  on  the  Rflfonnation  ia  given  with  sreat  tu!- 
DMi  in  thin  work;  F.  Lnuchpii,  BiblioBrap>>''  dn  ehrUl- 
Uth-katholinhiift  Kirche  der  Schuw.  Bam.  1803;  G.  Fina- 
ler,  Bibtioirraphie  der  mainjeliaih-nfomirlen  Kirche  in  dtr 
Schvtii,  Bern.  1906.  On  the  gnienil  hiatury  of  Svitisr- 
laad  conault:  C.  Oareia  and  P.  Zom,  Slaai  und  Kirrhr  in 
4er  SeAiceit.  1  volg..  Zurich.  ISTT-TS;  A.  von  Onlli.  Dai 
SfoaUracAl  der  acAurufrucAm  Eidatrmtteiuchaft,  PreiburB. 
1S85;  K.  Dandliknr,  OmcAkAib  drr  Stharii  .  .  .  ron  den 
aileim  ZeiUn.  3  vob..  Zurich.  1S9.1-95.  r^l.  hia  Skorl  Rit- 
lom  of  SinUirland,  London.  1899;  B.  vin  MuydBo,  Wiii. 
it  la  nod'on  niuc,  3  vola.,  I^uunue.  ISOfr-m:  Cambridge 
Uodan  BiOoni.  vola.  i.-iti..  New  York,  1902-10. 

For  hisloTy  prior  lo  the  Refonnalion  cooaull!    E.  P. 


Gstpke.  Kirrfimgnchii^Kle  der  Sdiaett  unter  dtr  Rnmtr-. 
Biirgundcr-  und  Alemamueit.  2  vols.,  Bern.  1850-01; 
S.  C.  UDeriltaFer,  BiUtr  aut  dtm  kircMlicAm  Ltbm  der 
Sehweii.  Leipsic.  1864;  A.  Lotolf,  Dit  OlnufroubMrn  in 
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KircAenaariiclUe  der  SchuvU  (ru  qu/  Karl  den  Cro«m, 
Zuriob.  18B3;  E.  Henos,  Btilrltae  lur  VomocAicAK  der 
chriiikatkoliKhen  KinJu  der  Schireii,  Bern.  1890;  J,  A. 
GBUtier,  Hiel.  de  Gtnive  da  origineM  h  FaMir  1661,  6 
vols..  Geneva.  1H9A-1901. 

On  the  Reformation  euuuLt:  Ths  works  of  the  Sirtia 
Reforme™.  BulUnger,  Calvin.  Farel.  Loo  Jud,  tEcolom- 
padiUB,  Vodionui.  and  Zwin«li,  and  the  titerutun!  under 
tfae  articlH  on  them  in  Ihii  work;  Schaff,  Ckrielian 
Chvrdi,  vol.  vii.;  ,1.  Fisehrr,  Die  Heformalion  in  Bern, 
Bern,  1827:  J.  Kuhn,  Die  Refiirfnation  Bemt,  Bern,  1828; 
A.  Ruchat,  Hiet.  de  la  r6lormatian  de  la  Suim.  7  vols.,  3d 
B<i.,  Nyon,  18^5-38;  H.  BullinZBr.  R»/or7Fki(ioiHD«cAidUe 
naeh  dem  Autosmplion,  ed.  J.  Hottinger  and  H.  VAceli, 
3  vob.,  Frauenfeld,  1838-40;  K.  B.  Huadenbiisen.  Bit 
KanfiikU  del  CalvinientUM,  Zicinaliiiniemut  und  Lulher- 
Ihumt  in  der  Btmer  LandeOiirdie,  Bern.  1843;  P.  Godet, 
Sill,  de  la  ttfamalinn  daiu  le  pane  de  KewMlel,  Neu- 
ch&let,  18M;  W.  M.  Blaekbum.  IFiUum  Faret:  Slarv  ef 
the  Siciti  Refnrniation.  Edioburih,  1807:  Arehiv  (Or  die 
e^weUerieche  Rrfannationt-QeecAiirhte,  Preiburg,  1S6S  aqq.; 
E,  Egli,  Die  Ziireher  WitdertHuferivrRrfarmatioTuafil.  Zu- 
lioh,  1878;  K.  R.  HBseBbnch,  Bim.  af  Ike  Se/ormatiMi  in 
Oermann  and  Sxcitierland,  E^dinburgh,  1878-79:  A.  L.  Her- 
ETunJArd,  Correspondancr  dee  refirrmoleure,  0  v<  ' 


r    leAwt 
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lioniveeetiirlue,  ISS. 
ie78-«4:  Aaryuammlunii  lur  Oeeehichle  der  Z  archer  Rel~ 
omatian  Itia-SS.  ed.  E.  Edi,  Zurich,  187Br  H.  O.  Suli- 
berger,  Oeec/iichle  iJrr  Re/ormalian  im  Kantnn  Gratibandtn, 
Doire,  1880;  H.  H,  Bunsae,  Biilury  of  the  AruOiaptiaU  in 
Swiaertand.  Philadelphia,  1883;  H.  Eacher,  Die  Qlauhnu- 
tmrteien  in  der  EidgenoitetueliafI,  Fnuenfeld.  1882;  R. 
Nituche,  Geechiehle  der  WiederUuftr  in  der  ficAmu,  Ein- 
liedebi,  ISSf:  E.  Baehter,  U  Cimui  de  la  Crvii.  Bin 
Bdtrae  lur  Refi>rmatianeoe*diie)Ue  der  WetUehmii,  Biel. 
18SG;  E,  Cboiay,  La  ThiacnUe  h  Gentvt  au  lempi  dt  Cal- 
vin. Geneva.  1890;  E.  IhcI,  Die  Btfamation  in  Km- 
tam.  Freiburs.  1898;  A.  Bemua.  T.  de  BUe  i  Laiuanm. 
Slude,  Lauinnnfl,  1000;  QuaZJrn  tur  tehueiierieehen  Re/or- 
nalion'eeechiMt.  ed.  E.  Egli,  Basel,  19UI:  H.  Vuilleumier, 
La  RtliffiBn  de  no*  p*rp«,  Lauanone,  1888;  idem.  L'Seliei 
dv  pai/e  de  Vaud  am  tempi  de  la  rHormalian.  ib.  1902; 
CambridQt  Modem  Hitlary,  ii.  305-3*1.  New  York.  1004; 
Die  Chronik  del  Laurenciai  Boishart  von  Winltrlhiir  1IS3- 
l£St.  ed.  K.  Hauscr,  Basel.  1005. 

On  hiatoiy  since  the  Refonnalion  use:  G.  Ftoaler, 
KirMiche  .Slaliilik  der  reftirmierten  Schureie,  Stuttgart, 
1854  (valuable);  J.  Gaberol.  HiH.  de  Vlaliie  de  GeniH 
.  .  .  yunju'4  not  JDura.  3  vols..  Geneva,  1858-02:  J.  Cart. 
Hill,  du  BU>ui>nncn<  relieieta  et  KcIMoitiguo  dam  le  eantun 
d*  Valid  prndani  la  premifre  maitii  du  i9.  tiiclt,  8  vols., 
Lausanne,  1870-79;  G.  R.  Zimmermao,  Die  ZArrher 
Kirehe  und  iArir  Antiita,  Zurich.  1S7T;  idem.  Die  Zar- 
rArr  Kirche  lSia-1919.  ib.  187S;  H.  Flvury.  RiM.  de 
e*ati"  de  aentrr.  3  vols.,  Geneva,  1879-81  (eomu  lo 
1820);  Q.  Finaler,  OearhidiU  der  tktBlaiiieeh-kireMiehen 
Entv^etunff  in  der  devlick-reformirten  Schuteii  eeii  dert 
SO  Jahren.  Zurich.  1881;  J.  Genoud.  Lee  Sainti  de  la 
Suiuc  franraiie,  2  vola.,  Paria,  1882;  E.  Bloesoh,  Ge- 
lehidae  der  Khveittriieh-refonnirttn  Kirchen,  2  vola., 
Bern,  1RB8-OT:  8.  Qruoter.  Orr  AnieU  drr  kaikoliaehen 
und  prGteatantiethen  Orte  der  Eidgenoieeniehaft  an  den 
Kampen  im  Wallii.  ISOO-IX.  Stoos.  1900;  W.  Hodom. 
GtKhirhte  dei  Pirtiimui  in  den  KJiwaierieeh-rtformirten 
Kirchen,  Conatonee,  1001;  F.  Nippohl.  HondbucA  der 
neiMlen  Kirchenaeachichlt,  ii.  iK  aqq.,  Berlin,  1901; 
W.  Hadom,  Kircienaeerhiclile  der  reformi-nen  ScA«™, 
Zurich,  1907;  T.  do  I«  Rive.  La  Btparalian  de  rtuHee  et 
dt  I  Hal  A  Genive.  Paris.  1900. 

On  the  Free  Cburcbca  conault:  BtJtetin  dei  eianca  du 
ti/node  cimtlituail  de  rfpliae  icangiliqui  iHUcAdldoiic, 
NeuchAtel.  1874;  E.  Guen.  NoUce  Aiifariqu  aur  T^ise 
twianffHique  libre  de  Oenire.  Geneva.  1875:   J.  Cart,  Bill. 

LAusutne,    1880;     L.    Monastior,    Une  vaix  d»  jadii  siir 
I  de  r^liaa  teanQlliqae  libre  du 
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gfliniu  neuchAlrloi>»  ittdipendaitle  dt  rilat,  Neuoh&tel. 
ISBT;  J.  Fuvre.  11  v  a  dnqvanti  ant,  Lausanne.  I89T; 
£.  Moavert,  f/ul,  de  la  fondatian  dr  rielU/:  iranviUqve 
luuchaitlaut,  Neuchitel.  1808:  R.  Dupnu.  Farutatian  dt 
rtelite  tnaiiirtlviut  libre  du  fan/an  dt  VaiKl,  LuuaaDC.  a.  d.; 
the  jognuli  Le  Chrtlien  (ain^iliqat,  IS4T-97,  imd  Li 
ilttiaftr;    Bad  litemlure  uadar  Vinct,  Alekandeb. 

On  Ihe  fiomui  CsUioJic  Cburch  cooault:  Dcr  Bailrr 
RtliaioaipTBzeM  rom  Jakre  ISSiSS,  Bora,  1885;  C. 
Wonte,  But.  du  mltia^amp/  m  Suim.  ISTISS,  Bnu- 
Hda,  1887;  A.  DQchi,  Dit  kathatiKlu  Kinhe  in  da  Sthwrii. 
Uutucb.  IWU;  J.  Beck.  Dit  kalholitch-tiKiaiii  BemiViina  in 
dtt  Sclivieit,  Bera,  1903:  P.  G.  OKhiriud,  Guchicliti  da- 
£nMeAuiv  drr  cAritUaUo/McAm  KiTtS4  da-  ScAuwu.  2 
vol*.,  BbkI.  1904-10. 

SWORD,  BRETHREH  OF  THE    [Fralrct  mili- 
tia Ckrieti):    An  order  founded  by  Bishop  Albert 
of  Appeldem  in  Livonia  in  1 202  and  patterned  after 
the  Templars  (q.v.).    The  name  ia  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  membere  of  the  order  wore  upon  their 
white  mantle  aa  an  inaignium  a  red  aword  alongside 
cf  a  red  cross.     The  purpose  of  the  bishop  was  the 
securing  of  the  Christian  colony  in  Livonin  and  the 
extension  of  its  bounds.    The  founding  of  the  order 
was  ratified  by  Innocent  III.  in  1202,  and  the  rule 
prescribed  was  that  of  the  Templars.     There  were 
three  classes  of  members:    knights,  of  noble  birth 
and  obligated  to  soldierly  duties;   spirituals,  whose 
duty  was  the  conduct  of  divine  service;  and  serving 
brethren,  who  performed  the  lower  duties  pertain- 
ing to  service  in  war,  bad  household  duties,  and 
tuded  by  using  their  skill  as  handicraftsmen.    The 
numbers,  at  first  small,  rapidly  increased  under  the 
political  conditions  of  the  time  and  place,  and  early 
claimed  one-third  of  the  region,  the  subjection  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  foundation.    Campaigns 
were   carried    on   in    the   surrounding   regions,   in 
Lithuania,  Rusaia,  and   Denmark,  and  the  result, 
by  1230,  was  to  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  order, 
while  the  number  of  accessions  continually  lessened. 
Proposals  were  then  made  for  union  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  and  in   1237  this  union  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  fortunes  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sword  were  thenceforth  those  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
Bibuoobu-bt:    J.  Voict,  OmAicACa  PmuKni.  voli.  l.-il., 
KBoigBberg,  1827;    K.  von  Schlfiier.  Linlatid  und  die  Ah- 
fitnn'  deatKhtn  Ltbent  I'm  baUiKhen  fiord.  Berlin,  ISM; 
F.  a.  von  Buoge.  £)cr  Ordm  drr  Srhicrrlliril der,  Lefpaic, 
187G:    idcoD.  GetcliicUt  der  Oitierproviraen.  vol.  i..  MiUu. 
1879:   H.  Hildebtsad,  Livonica.  Ri(B.  1887:   DraKendoril, 
Uibtr  die  Biamlcn  da  DeuUchen  Ordem  in  LirlnTid  udA- 
raid  de>  IS.  Jahrhitndmg,  Berlin,  1894;    PfOlf,  In  Stim- 
mcn  QUI  Uaria-Laach.  lii  (1897).  53  sqq.;    KL,  x.  211S- 
S118. 

SYLLABUS  OF  ERRORS,  PAPAL:  An  index  or 
catalogue  of  eighty  heresies  condemned  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Dec.  8,  18(M,  on  the  basis  of  several  en- 
cyclical letters  and  consistorial  allocutions  issued 
previously  by  the  same  pontiff.  The  number  of 
heresies  was  probably  suggested  by  the  work  of 
Epiphanius  against  the  eighty  heresies  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  which  were  mostly  of  a  Gnostic 
character.  The  papal  document  is  purely  nega- 
live,  but  indirectly  it  teaches  and  enjoins  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  condemns  as  error.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  sections.  The  first  condemns  pantheism, 
naturalism,  and  absolute  rationalism;  the  second, 
moderate  rationalism;  the  third,  inditTerentiam  and 
latitudinarianism;  the  fourth,  socialism,  commu- 
nism,  secret  societies,   Bible  societies,   and  other 


"  peals  of  this  description  ";  the  fifth,  errors  con- 
cerning the  Church  and  her  rights;  the  sixth,  errors 
concerning  civil  society;  the  seventh,  errors  of 
natural  and  Christian  ethics;  the  eighth,  error? 
concerning  Christian  marriage;  the  ninth,  errors 
concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope;  the 
tenth,  errors  of  modem  liberalism.  Among  the 
errors  condemned  are  the  principles  of  ci\Tl  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Syllabus  impliedly  asserts  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  the  ejccliuuve  right  of  Romanism 
to  recognition  by  the  civil  government,  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  all  religions  other  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  complete  independence  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  to  coerce 
and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control  over  public 
education,  science,  aud  literature.  It  reasserts  all 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  medicviU  papacy,  and 
is  a  declaration  of  war  against  modern  civiliiation 
and  progress. 

Wiiat  authority  attaches  to  this  document? 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  defense  of  the  Syllabus 
against  Gladstone's  attack,  virtually  denied  iis  dog- 
matic force,  saying  {Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
p.  108),  "  We  can  no  more  accept  the  Syllabus  as 
dejlde,  as  a  dogmatic  document,  than  any  other  in- 
dex or  table  of  contents."  But  the  Syllabus  is 
more  than  a  mere  index,  and  coiitains  as  many 
definitions  and  judgmente  as  titles.  Moreover,  the 
papal  infallibility  decree  of  1870  makes  all  ex  cnlhe- 
dra  or  ofiScial  utterances  of  the  pope  on  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline  infallible.  The  Syllabus  is  an 
official  document,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  sent  to  them  with 
a  papal  encyclical.  Its  infallibility  was  at  once  as- 
serted by  Cardinal  Hergenrether  (cf.  J.  J.  I.  von 
Dollinger,  Dot  PapsUhum,  ed.  J.  Friedrich,  p.  281, 
Munich,  18i<2).  The  quotations  made  from  it  by 
Leo  XIII.  and  in  1907  by  Pius  X.  in  bis  encyclical 
Paacemii  gregit  seem  to  confirm  its  infallible  au- 
thority. Pius  X.  quotes  it  extensively  at  least 
twice  (cf.  The  Programme  of  Modemiem,  pp.  195, 
222,  New  York,  1908).  At  the  opening  of  the 
Vatican  Council  (q.v.)  a  part  of  the  program  was 
solemnly  to  ratify  the  Syllabus  (T.  Granderalh, 
GeaehichU  dea  valikanieehm  KontiU,  i.  357,  Frei- 
bui^,  1903;  J.  Friedrich,  Geschiehte  dea  vatikani- 
schen  Konzih,  i.  749,  Bonn,  1877),  but  this  was  not 
formally  carried  out.  Gothed  with  infallible  au- 
thority, and  followed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  Syllabus  provoked  and  stimulated  the 
so-called  Kulturknmpf  iu  Germany,  a  pamphlet; 
war  in  England  about  its  bearing  on  civil  and  po- 
litical allegiance,  and  led  to  serious  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Brazil.  Where  Church  and  State  are 
united,  there  must  be  colhsion  when  each  claims 
sovereignty,  and  the  one  claims  infallible  authority 
in  addition.  Even  in  the  United  Slates,  the  Sylla- 
bus comes  into  crisp  conflict  with  the  functions  of 
government  as  rec<^nizcd  by  the  statutes  of  the 
land.  Tlie  State  claims  and  exercises  the  right  and 
duty  of  educating  the  people  for  intelligent  and 
useful  citizenship;  while  the  Syllabus  condemns  all 
public  education  wiiich  is  not  controlled  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  stimulates  the 
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efforts  of  the  priesthood  to  Romanize  or  to  break 
up  the  public  schools,  or,  where  neither  can  be  done 
fhxm  want  of  power,  to  neutralize  them  by  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  are  inculcated  upon  the  ri- 
sing generation.  The  encyclical  Paacendi  gregis  (ut 
sup.)  sounds  almost  like  a  continuation  of  the  Sylla- 
bus, being  a  condemnation  of  "  Modernism  "  (q.v.). 
The  text  of  the  encyclical  is  given  in  The  Programme 
of  Modernism  (ut  sup.). 

P.  ScHAFFf.      D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

BrBUooRAPHT:  The  text  is  most  conv^ent  of  access  in 
SohafF.  Creed9,  ii.  213-233;  it  is  also  in  Acta  et  decreta 
ameUii  Vaiicanit  Freiburg,  1871,  and  in  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Rom€  and  the  NeweH  Faahiona  in  Religion,  London  and 
New  York,  1875  (containing  three  tracts  of  Gladstone  on 
the  subject,  the  text  of  the  Syllabus,  and  a  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council).  On  the  subject  consult  besides  the 
literature  named  in  the  text:  Pronier,  La  LiberU  relioi^tiae 
etleStfUabue,  Geneva,  1870;  Cardinal  H.  E.  Manning,  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  AUegiancet  ib. 
1875  (reply  to  Gladstone,  ut  sup.);  Cardinal  J.  H.  New- 
man, Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Occaaion  of  Mr, 
Oladatione*e  Recent  Expoetulationt  ib.  1875;  and  much  of 
^e  literature  imder  Intalubiltxt;  Ultbamontanibm; 
and  Vatican  Council. 

SYLVESTER.    See  Silvestsr. 

STLVESTRmS:  A  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion under  Observantine  Benedictine  rule,  estab- 
lished by  Silvestro  Gonzelini  (b.  at  Osimo,  9  m.  s. 


of  Ancona,  1170  or  1174;  d.  at  his  monastery  on 
Monte  Fano  near  Fabriano,  45  m.  s.w.  of  Ancona, 
Nov.  26,  1267).  After  8tud3dng  at  Padua  and 
Bologna  and  being  canon  in  his  native  city,  he  re- 
tired, about  1227,  to  the  Grotta  fucile  near  Osimo. 
Here  his  piety  attracted  so  many  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers, that  about  1231  he  established  a  monas- 
tery for  them  on  Monte  Fano.  The  congregation 
was  approved  by  Innocent  IV.  (June  27,  1247),  and 
spread  especially  in  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona. 
In  1662-^7  the  Sylvestrins  were  united  with  the 
order  of  Vallombrosa,  and  in  1688  their  rule  was 
revised,  approval  being  given  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690.  The  congregation  was  directed  by  a  gen- 
eral, elected  by  the  chapter  general  quadrennially, 
and  represented  at  Rome  by  a  procurator-general, 
whom  he  appointed  triennially.  The  habit  is  dark 
blue,  and  that  of  the  general,  who  may  wear  epis- 
copal vestments,  is  violet.  The  order  is  now  very 
sniall  in  numbers,  although  it  has  monasteries  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  an  active  mis- 
sion in  Ceylon.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibijoorapht:  S.  Fabrini,  Breve  Chronica  deila  Congrega- 
sione  dei  Monachi  Silve^rini,  Camerino,  1618,  new  ed., 
ed.  A.  Moroai  and  A.  Lucantovi,  Rome,  1706;  the  "  Con- 
stitution "  was  printed  at  Camerino,  1610,  and  Rome, 
1690;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaetiquea,  vi.  170  sqq.;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  Kongregaiionen,  L  277-279;  KL,  zi 
1039-41. 


I.  Creeds  and  Confessions. 

Original  Idea  of  Symbol  (i  1). 
The  Rule  of  Faith  (f  2). 


SYMBOLICS. 

Western  Development  (|  3). 
Change  of  Attitude  in  the  West  (S  4). 
Poet- Reformation  Creeds  (f  5). 


n.  Comparative  Ssrmbolios. 

Nature.  Scope,  and  History  (S  1). 
Konfessionskimde  (f  2). 


L  Creeds  and  Confessions:  The  term  symbol  is 
used  in  a  twofold  sense;  for  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  religious  ideas  (see  Mys- 
I.  Original  taoogical  Theology;  Symbolism, 
Idea  of  Eccleslabtical),  and  for  the  au- 
SymboL  thoritative  ecclesiastical  formulations 
of  religious  doctrines.  This  article  is 
to  be  restricted  to  the  latter  class  of  s3rmbols,  other- 
wise styled  the  church  creeds  or  confessions.  From 
them  the  theological  discipline  styled  "  symbolics  " 
and  mostly  pursued  in  Protestantism  has  derived 
its  name.  The  custom  of  designating  as  s3rmboIs 
the  formulas  by  which  Christian  faith  has  expressed 
itself  in  history  took  its  origin  in  referring  to 
that  formula  as  a  symbol  by  which,  in  the  ancient 
Church,  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  wont  to 
confess  their  faith.  It  began  with  "  I  beheve," 
being  therefore  decidedly  individual  and  personal. 
Of  its  many  names  one  was  simply  that  of  "  the 
faith."  In  the  East  **  the  lesson  "  (to  mathSma) 
was  sometimes  employed,  but  seldom  ''  the  con- 
fession of  faith."  The  designation  of  the  baptismal 
confession  as  "  symbol  "  originated  in  the  West; 
in  the  East  it  appeared  relatively  late.  The  term 
is  first  foimd  in  Tertullian  (Adr.  Marcionemy  v.  1). 
The  Latin  Church  borrowed  the  term  from  the 
secular  Greek.  Derived  from  symbaUein  ("to  com- 
pare "),  eymboUm  may  be  applied  to  whatever  sig- 
nifies a  means  of  recognition  or  identification,  a 
sign,  a  watchword,  a  comparison  or  agreement. 
The  equivalents  in  Latin  are  signumf  nota,  indicium, 
tessera,  pactum;  some  of  the  older  Latin  theolo- 


gians, such  as  Rufinus,  rendered  it  by  coUatio,  con- 
fusing the  Greek  symboU  and  eymbolon.  The  latter 
attached  his  Interpretation  to  the  legend  that  the 
primitive  creed  was  composed  jointly  by  the  Apos- 
tles, each  contributing  one  sentence.  Cyprian 
(Epist.y  box  [bcxv.]  7;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  v.  399) 
is  a  sure  witness  of  the  application  of  ''  symbol  " 
to  the  baptismal  confession.  In  what  sense  it  was 
applied  is  open  to  explanation;  it  was  probably 
used  as  a  general  token  of  recognition,  although 
different  views  are  held  on  this  point,  according  to 
the  diverse  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  itself. 
The  view  of  the  present  writer  is  that  all  the  for- 
mulas found  in  the  primitive  Chmt;h  go  back  to  the 
creed  known  as  the  old  Roman  (designated  as  R 
in  this  article);  that  this  creed  was  composed  in 
Rome  at  one  time,  as  the  expression  of  the  sum- 
mary of  faith  at  the  period  of  its  date,  probably 
about  100,  but  rather  earlier  than  later;  and  that 
it  was  composed  for  liturgical  and  catechetical  pur- 
poses, but  not  as  the  outcome  of  polemical  antagonism 
to  heresy,  as  is  the  view  advocated  by  A.  C.  McGiffert 
(The  AposOes'  Creed,  New  York,  1902).  The  latter 
considers  R  the  fundamental  formula,  indeed,  but 
one  composed  by  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
struggle  with  Marcion.  Loofs  doubts  the  h3rpothe- 
sis  of  a  single  "  mother-formula,"  and  traces  the  cus- 
tom of  making  the  catechumens  recite  a  creed  (which 
was  substantially  the  same  everywhere,  though  not 
identical  in  phraseology)  to  Asia  Minor,  if  not  to  the 
primitive  churches  of  Palestine  and  S3rria. 
It  may  at  least,  however,  be  taken  as  proved 
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that  the  creed  originaUy  had  its  proper  place  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism.  There  were  dif- 
ferent local  developments  of  the  cus- 
2.  The  toms  of  the,  tradiHo  symboU  to  the 
Rule  of  catechumens  shortly  before  baptism; 
Faith.  a  redditio  of  the  same,  after  catechet- 
ical exposition  of  the  several  articles, 
as  a  proof  of  their  readiness  for  the  sacrament;  and 
an  assent  to  the  same  in  the  midst  of  the  act  of 
baptism  itself;  but  wherever  the  baptismal  symbol 
was  employed,  it  had,  notwithstanding  its  personal 
form,  a  liturgical  character.  With  this  is  connected 
the  signification  of  the  formula  as  a  sacramentumf 
no  doubt  partly  as  the  oath  militant  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  partly  as  a  sacred  emblem  signifying  by 
its  traditio  the  setting  apart,  once  for  all,  of  the  be- 
liever as  a  Christian.  From  the  very  early  time  of 
the  first  conflict  with  a  contraxy  belief  (loosely 
Gnosticism,  perhaps  in  its  Marcionite  form),  the 
creed  came  to  be  used  in  the  West  as  the  ''  rule  of 
faith."  That  from  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  West  considered  the  creed  as  a  weapon 
against  hostile  attacks,  as  the  standard  given  by 
God  himself,  is  demonstrable.  Not  so  certain  but 
probable  is  the  theory  that  the  East  adopted  it 
before  the  end  of  that  centiuy  in  Asia  Minor  (per- 
haps in  connection  with  Polycarp's  journey  to 
Rome) ;  but  that  here  originally  the  Scriptures  had 
occupied  the  position  of  a  rule  of  faith.  This  was 
their  position  in  the  rest  of  the  East,  which  only 
gradually,  in  some  places  not  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, adopted  a  formulated  creed.  Especially  with 
Origen  it  appears  as  though  there  was  no  creed  and 
none  was  desired,  but  it  was  deemed  better  to  meet 
various  controversial  needs  by  expedient  formulas 
dra^n  up  for  each  occasion.  This  method  issued 
in  the  practise  of  councils  of  preparing  consistent 
formulas,  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  symbol.  In 
the  third  century  and  numerously  in  the  fourth, 
dogmatic  resolutions  resembling  a  (or  the)  symbol, 
and  in  part  distinctly  under  the  subsumption  of 
such  a  one,  were  adopted  at  the  councils.  Such 
definitions  were  never  designated  as  ''  symbols," 
unless,  as  in  some  instances,  they  were  applied  to 
baptismal  use.  In  time,  especially  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian,  the  formula  attributed  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  first  two  ecumenical  councils,  the 
so-called  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  (C;  see 
CoNSTANTiNOPOLiTAN  Creed)  Came  to  hold  the 
rank  of  a  ''  symbol."  It,  then,  in  the  East,  though 
still  in  ultimate  association  with  the  Scriptures  and 
with  the  "  exposition  of  the  faith  "  made  by  the 
whole  seven  ecumenical  councils,  came  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church.  (The  term  ecumenical,  strictly 
speaking,  applies  to  C  only,  since  neither  the  Apos- 
tolic nor  the  Athanasian  creed  ever  obtained  official 
recognition  in  the  East.)  Even  if  C  thus  presents 
the  highest  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  or- 
thodox and  heretical  doctrine,  it  owes  its  special 
importance  to  the  fact  that  it  retained  its  position 
in  the  public  services  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  West  also  the  idea  of  a  ''  symbol  "  carried 
with  it,  until  the  Reformation,  a  reference  to  the 
liturgical  use  of  a  formula.  The  title  passed  from 
R,  or  the  provincial  ''  daughter-recensions  "  of  R, 


finally  again  to  a  single  formula,  the  present  text 

of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (q.v.)  as  received  to-day 

by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 

3.  Western  alike  (T).    It  was  then  extended  to  C, 
Develop-    which  in  the  West  also,  though  only 

ment  gradually  and  within  limits,  became 
the  Eucharistic  creed;  and  to  the 
''  Athanasian  "  Creed  (q.v.,  and  see  revised  transla- 
tion below;  called  gytnbolum  Quicunque  from  its 
opening  word;  hence  Q).  The  Middle  Ages  speak  of 
these  as  "  the  three  symbols  " — ^the  plmse  is  first 
demonstrably  found  in  Alexander  of  Hales,  Summa, 
III.,  qu.  82,  m.  5,  introduction.  T  and  C  were 
compued  usually  as  minus  and  major.  Ludolf  of 
Saxony  (cf.  Loofs,  Symbolikf  p.  58),  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  defining  symbol  as  ''  a  compendious 
collection  of  all  things  which  concern  salvation," 
says  that  "  the  first  symbol  was  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  faith,  the  second  for  explanation  of 
the  faith,  and  the  third  for  defense  of  the  faith." 
Occasionally  the  formula  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215,  the  ''  Definition  against  the  Albigenses  and 
other  heretics,"  is  called  the  ''fourth  symbol"; 
this  professes  to  offer  a  compendium  of  "  the  whole  " 
faith,  in  formal  adherence  to  T,  but  makes  use  of 
C  and  still  more  of  Q,  besides  sanctioning  the  new 
developments  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine.  It  may 
have  been  the  obvious  following  of  the  structure  of 
T  that  allowed  the  name  of  symbol  to  be  applied 
to  it,  though  it  came  to  no  lituigical  use.  In  the 
same  indefinite  way,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
SymMum  fidei  a  Leone  IX  propositum  Petro  epis- 
copo,  though  this  formula  has  a  certain  public  use, 
being  put  in  the  form  of  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  episcopal  consecration.  Simi- 
larly mention  is  made  of  the  symbolum  TridenUnum 
by  which  is  meant  **  the  profession  of  Tridentine 
faith  prescribed  by  Pius  IV."  in  1564,  and  slightly 
enlarged  by  Pius  IX.  in  1877;  it  was  recited  by 
candidates  for  reception  into  the  church  until  1859, 
and  is  orally  confessed  and  subscribed  by  those  who 
are  entering  the  teaching  office,  especially  by  priests 
(see  Tridentine  Profession  op  Faith). 

It  must  now  be  remarked  that  theological  devel- 
opment in  the  West,  \inlike  that  of  the  East,  differ- 
entiated increasingly  the  conception  of  the  rule  of 
faith  from  that  of  the  symbol.    After 

4.  Change  uncertainty  had  arisen  in  the  fourth 
of  Attitude  century  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 

in  the  symbol  for  the  purpose  of  a  rule  of 
West  faith,  and  the  Scriptiu-es  had  begun, 
under  the  influence  of  the  East,  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  it,  Augustine  not  only  took 
account  of  the  new  development,  but  also  set 
bounds  to  it.  He  brought  the  symbol  into  such  in- 
timate connection  with  the  Scriptures  that  he  could 
speak  of  it  as  really  representing  in  condensed  form 
the  whole  of  their  teaching.  Thus  the  Middle  Ages 
held  firmly  to  the  thesis  that  the  symbolum  tripiex 
was  one  and  the  same  sum  of  faith  in  a  threefold 
form,  with  varying  degrees  of  explicitness.  But 
while  in  the  East  the  content  of  the  Scriptures  was 
more  and  more  reduced  to  an  equivalence  with  that 
of  C,  Augustine  had  shown  how  to  get  a  deeper 
meaning  from  them  for  the  words  of  the  creed  and 
to  fill  the  latter  with  new  import.    Other  influential 
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theologians,  however,  especially  Vincent  of  Lerins 
(q.v.),  spoke  of  the  symbol  rather  as  a  single  portion 
of  tradition,  agreeing  with  the  Scriptures  but  not 
sufiBcient  as  a  guide  through  them;  and  their  view 
prevailed  in  time  over  Augustine's.  But  though 
the  Scriptures  gradually  won  the  superior  rank  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  yet  it  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
untested  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  operation 
of  the  episcopal  or  papal  teaching  office;  so  that 
practically  the  rule  of  faith  came  to  be  the  proposp- 
lio  ecdesicEf  that  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Church, 
in  which  the  creeds  have  their  place.  In  modem 
Roman  Catholic  usage  the  Protestant  term,  "  sym- 
bolic books,"  has  been  adopted  (KL,  xi.  1050  sqq.). 
A  distinction  is  made  between  symbolic  writings  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  class;  the  former  in- 
cluding the  creeds  proper,  the  definitions  of  the  ecu- 
menical councils,  and  ex  cathedra  papal  decisions  in 
matters  of  faith,  while  the  latter  are  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Tridentine  Profession  and  the  Roman 
Catechism. 

In  the  Reformation  period  the  term  "  symbol  " 
departed  wholly  from  its  original  liturgical  basis, 
and  acquired  an  almost  exclusively  theological 
meaning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  T 
5.  Post-  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  C  were  stiU 
Reforma-  employed  in  cultic  functions.  The 
tion  Creeds,  personal  character  of  the  primitive 
creeds  also  disappeared;  the  formiilas 
became  professions  of  groups  or  churches.  Thus  a 
distinction  begins  to  be  made  between  "  ecumen- 
ical "  creeds  and  those  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nions, especially  of  the  Lutherans.  With  the  Re- 
formed bodies  the  name  "  symbol  "  did  not  become 
ctistomary;  the  term  "  confessions  "  was  preferred, 
being  better  adapted  to  denote  the  formulas  as  the 
expressions  of  faith  and  the  determination  of  doc- 
trine on  the  part  of  the  churches.  The  part  per- 
formed by  each,  however,  was  practically  the  same. 
In  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  the  term  symbol 
is  first  applied  to  the  Augustana  (see  Augsburg 
Confession  and  ApoLooy)  on  the  same  plane  ^^ith 
the  ecumenical  creeds,  to  which  was  added  the 
"  Apology  and  Articles  of  Schmalkald "  (see 
ScHMALKALD  Articles).  Neither  in  itself  nor  in 
the  Book  of  Concord  was  the  Formula  included  as 
a  symbol.  The  history  of  the  internal  effect  of  the 
symbols  upon  the  development  of  Protestantism  has 
not  yet  been  written.  Indeed,  they  performed  a 
much  smaller  part  in  orthodox  dogmatism  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  reduced  the  authority  of  all 
creeds.  This  supremacy  of  Scripture  was  due  to  its 
own  inner  authority  and  not  to  that  of  the  Church, 
as  before.  The  symbols  subordinated  to  Scripture 
were  obligatory  only  in  so  far  as  they  accorded  with 
it.  They  were  regarded  not  as  having  dogmatic 
value,  but  as  polemical  and  political  or  juridical. 
There  remained  also  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  confessions,  in  the  sense  of  witnesses  to  Bib- 
lical truth.  In  the  Syncretistic  Controversies  (see 
Syncretism,  Syncretistic  Controversies)  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  emphasize 
the  insufficiency  of  all  extant  symbols  as  compared 
with  the  completeness  of  the  entire  faith;  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ecumenical 
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creeds,  which  Geoi^g  Calixtus  (q.v.)  and  his  school 
wished  to  use  as  a  basis  of  union  between  the  con- 
flicting churches.  Attempts  were  even  made  from 
this  standpoint  to  formulate  a  new  creed  among 
the  orthodox  Lutherans;  but  the  point  was  never 
actually  reached.  Among  the  Reformed,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  production  of  new  formulas  was 
incessant,  nor  has  the  tendency  to  revision  or  new 
creation  yet  ceased. 

The  authority  of  the  creeds,  strongly  enforced  in 
the  period  of  Pietism,  decUned  notably  imder  the 
influence  of  rationalism.  In  the  history  of  Protes- 
tantism they  belong  essentially  to  established  or 
territorial  organizations,  except  in  certain  Reformed 
confessions  in  North  America  and  free  churches 
elsewhere;  but  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State  was  really  as  close  in  the  Reformed  system 
as  in  the  Lutheran,  only  somewhat  differently  de- 
fined, while  the  "  free  "  churches,  the  first  type  of 
which  is  the  English  Independent,  are  essentially 
modem.  In  the  old  political  systems,  which  con- 
templated only  one  Church  (a  conception  not  yet 
entirely  done  away;  see  Liberty,  Religious;  and 
Union  op  the  CJhurches),  the  creeds  were  among 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution;  and  citizens, 
especially  officials  and  most  of  all  clericals,  were 
strictly  bound  by  them,  at  least  so  far  as  their  pub- 
lic teaching  was  concerned.  In  what  measure  they 
should  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  was  difficult 
to  determine  in  Protestant  states  and  churches.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  for  the  most  part  brought 
forth  an  unhistorical  abstract  idealizing  of  the  sym- 
bols in  Protestantism.  A  result  of  the  methods  of 
Schleiermacher  is  a  confessional  theology  which  re- 
gards itself  bound  in  advance  by  the  symbols,  as 
over  against  the  Bible.  To  this  the  a  priori  justi- 
fication of  symbols,  of  that  view  of  the  history  of 
dogma  resting  upon  Hegel,  is  to  be  added.  The  ob- 
Ugation  of  teaching  ^ith  reference  to  them  has  long 
since  been  restricted  to  theologians,  and  frequently 
to  pastors  alone.  The  idea  of  this  obligation,  by 
virtue  of  the  development  assumed  by  theology  as 
the  science  of  Christianity,  is  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty. 

II.  Comparative   Symbolics:     The   symbolics   of 
modem  times  is  partly  a  substitute  for,  and  partly 
an  amplification  of,  older  disciplines.     The  latter 
reverts  for  its  origin  to  a  department  of  knowledge 
first   introduced    in    the    seventeenth 
I.  Nature,  century  by  the  Lutherans,  represent- 
Scope,  and  ing  it  by  lectures  in  various  univer- 
History.     si  ties  and  in  literature,  having  as  its 
object  the  introduction  of  the  symbolic 
books.     The  creator  in  this  form  was  probably 
Leonhard    Rechtenbach,   author   of   Encydopcedia 
symbolica     vel    analysis    Confessionis    Augustance 
(Leipsic,  1612).     This  was  followed  by  the  Isagoge 
in  libros  ecdesiarum  Lutheranarum  synd)olico8  (1665) 
by  J.  B.  Carpzov  the  elder  (see  Carpzov,  2),  who 
first  used  the  title  '*  symboUc  books  ";  and  an  abun- 
dant literature  succeeded.     On   the  other  hand, 
comparative  symbolics  takes  the  place  of  polemics. 
How  superior  in  intellectual  power  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  seventeenth  century  was  is  shown 
by  the  form  in  which  the  controversies  were  waged. 
It  furnished  the  tone  and  presented  the  themes. 
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Doctrine  was  opposed  with  doctrine  absolutely, 
without  historical  appreciation  on  either  side.  The 
attempts  at  union  proved  also  futile.  The  irenics 
of  the  time  did  not  posaeju  a  eorrecter  understand- 
ing of  the  eonfeasione  than  the  orthodox  polemics. 
The  literary  expansion  of  polemics  is  best  illus- 
trated by  J.  G.  Walcb's  Bibliotheca  theologiai,  chap. 
T.  (19  parts,  Jena,  1757-66)  covering  the  whole 
liistory  of  the  subject,  and  only  in  part  of  interest 
to  symbolics.  Pietism  awakened  also  the  life  of 
Christians  and  churches  alongside  of  doctrines,  and 
augmented  the  attention  to  sects.  The  semi-ortho- 
doxy of  the  fint  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ap- 
proached matteru  of  church  and  confession  from  the 
(rtand point  of  independent  understanding.  The 
HUtoHsche  und  tlieologiiche  Einleitung  in  dU  Re- 
tigionsslreitigkeilen  (1,  atisserhalb  der  luUierischen 
Xirche,  3d  ed.,  5  vols.,  1733-36;  and  2,  in  der  la- 
iheriichtn  Kirehe,  5  vols.,  1730-30)  is  a  type  of  the 
learned  treatment  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the 
Church,  though  yet  from  a  polemical  standpoint. 
The  Getchii-hle  der  Religionapartfieyen  (Halle,  1766) 
by  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  representing  not  churches 
and  sects,  but  religions,  shows  a  broadening  of  the 
point  of  view.  With  the  reappearaoce  of  an  eccle- 
riastical  interest,  rationalism  first  produced  the  for- 
mation of  comparative  symbolics.  The  originator 
'was  G.  J.  Plank  with  his  AbrisM  einer  hialorUchen 
•und  vcrglffichenden  Dariletliing  der  dogmalischen 
Syaleme  unaerer  verackiedeiten  chriadichen  Haupt- 
parlheyen  (17S6).  The  term  symbolics  came  to  be 
applied  to  such  comparative  study  by  Philip  Mai^ 
heineke,  and  "  comparative  symbolics  "  has  fixed 
itself  in  usage  as  a  result  of  G.  B.  Winer's  Compara- 
tive DartUUung  (Leipsic,  18?4;  4th  ed.  improved 
by  P.  Ewald,  1882).  The  jiew  step  of  Plonk  was 
not  the  Umitation  of  the  material  which  he  reat- 
tempted,  nor  merely  comparison,  but  the  sublima- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  and  their  compari- 
Bon.  Marhctncke  further  emphasized  the  peace  of 
iiistory  and  the  impartial  objective  treatment  of  the 
spirit  and  the  essentials  in  each  confession.  The 
most  valuable  works  along  this  line  of  thought  are 
the  Protestant  Lthrbuch  der  Symbolik  of  G.  F. 
Oehler,  issued  by  J.  Delitzsch  (Tabingen,  1876; 
2d  ed.,  T.  Hermann,  Stuttgart,  1891),  and  Handbuch 
der  Symbolih  by  Hermann  Schmidt  (Berlin,  1890); 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Syirdiolik  (Mainz,  1834)  of 
J.  A.  Hohler. 

Progressive  historical  investigation  must  reveal 
that  the  symbols  can  not  serve  as  adequate  sources 

for  the  comparison  of  the  confessional 
J.  Eonfes-  churches.  Symbolics  can  form  only 
■ionskunde.  a  department  of  the  Kon/ensiongkunde 

(the  summary  of  all  material  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  contcsalonid  churches).  By 
lectures  and  literary  produetions  it  may  occupy  ita 
independent  fiosition,  and  thus  fulfil  its  former 
function  of  introduction  to  the  symlwla,  and  treat 
a  constantly  considerable  part  of  the  sources  for 
the  Koii/casionahunde,  It  is  undisputed  that  the 
Bymbols  are  specially  adapted  to  afford  an  under- 
standing of  the  Reformation  and  set  forth  sharply 
■what  should  be  the  inner  norm  of  an  Evangelical 
ehurcb;  but  to  determine  at  the  present  time  what 
tho   churches  are   is   another   important   problem. 


It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  living  churches 
can  not  be  adequately  judged  historicaUy,  either 
merely  by  their  "  authoritative  statements  "  or  by 
tho  documents  according  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally distinguished.  Hence  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Koi\fe»eitm»kunde  to  bring  into  view  not  only  doc- 
trines but  also  the  cultus,  constitution,  morals,  spiri- 
tuality, and  the  Uke,  of  the  churches.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  therefore  sought  to  satisfy  this 
altered  consideration  by  substituting  the  title 
"  Comparative  knowledge  of  confessions "  (Vb^ 
gleichende  Kon/et»iontkuruU;  see  bibliography). 
(F.  Kattenbusck.) 
The  Ovardian,  London,  Nov.  10,  1909,  gives  the 
following  revised  translation  of  the  Athanaaian 
Creed  (q.v.),  made  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  pursuant  to  the  twenty-ninth  reso- 
lution of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1908,  by  a 
committee  of  seven,  vii.;  Bishop  Christopher 
Wordsworth  of  Salisbury;  Dean  Alexander  Francis 
Kirkpatrick  of  Ely;  Vice-chancellor  Arthur  James 
Mason  of  Cambridge;  Warden  Walter  Lock  of 
Keble  CkiUege,  Oxford;  Regius  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity Henry  Barclay  Swete,  Cambridge;  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  EccleeiBstical  History  Edward  William 
WataoD,  Oxford;  and  Cuthbert  Hamilton  Turner, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

1.  WHOaOETU  would  bs  saved  (1):  before  all  thinas  it 
la  KHiirul  that  be  bold  ful  tbe  Catholic  Faith. 

2.  Which  Faith  except  a  mao  have  kept  vhole  and  ud- 
defiled  (2):  withnut  doubt  he  will  periah  elsnally. 

3.  Now  (he  CatholiD  Faith  a  thu:  that  we  wurahip  the 
□ne  God  ae  n  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  aa  an  Unity. 

4.  Neither  ooDfusiog  the  Fenooa:   not  dividinc  the  Sub- 

y  For  theniaaPerunor  theFatber.  aaotherof  theSon: 
sunlher  oF  the  Holy  Ghoat: 

6.  But  tbe  GodheBd  of  the  Father,  thi 
Holy  Gbost  ia  one:    their  glorv  equal,  < 

7  Buoh  ae  tbe  Father  ii,  such  is  (he  Son:  and  euoh  ia 
the  Holy  Gh«t: 

8.  The  Father  imcreated.  the  Son  uncreated:  Uie  Holy 
Obost  uncreated; 

g.  The  Father  infinite,  the  Son  infinite:    the  Holy  Ghoat 


1,  nnd  of  tbe 


1,  the! 


.   the  Holy  Qhoat 


Ood; 


lo  likewise  the  Falber  ia  almighty,  the  Son  almichCy; 


Son  God.  tho  Holy  Ghoat 

e  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 
Lord,  tbe  Son  Lord:   tbo  Holy  Choet 


the  Holy  ( 

boat  abmsht 

14.  An. 

yet   they 

;t  they  i 


17.  So  the  Fi 
Lord; 

IS.  And  yet  they  are  not  Ibree  Lorda:  but  out  Lord. 

19.  Far  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  tbe  l^riatian  verity 
(3)^  to  con[«B  eaoh  of  the  Penontby  himaclf  (4)  to  bebotb 
Ood  and  Lord: 

20.  So  an  we  forbidden  by  tbe  Catholie  rellsioo:  to 
apeak  of  three  Goda  or  three  Lords. 

21.  Tbe  Falber  is  of  none:  not  made,  nor  created,  nor 
beoolleo. 

22.  The  Son  is  of  tho  Father  alone:  not  made,  nor  c^™ted, 
but  be«Dtten. 

23.  Tbe  Holy  Ghoet  ia  of  the  Father  and  the  Son:  not 
made,  nor  created,  nor  bpsotteit.  but  proceeding. 

24.  There  ia  therefore  one  Father,  not  three  Fathera;  one 
Son.  not  three  Sons:  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Gheela. 

2G.  And  in  thia  Trinity  none  is  before  or  after:    none  ii 
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20.  Bat  All  throe  Penons  are  oo-etemal  one  with  another: 
and  eo-equal. 

27.  So  that  in  all  ways,  aa  is  aforesaid:  both  the  Trinity 
is  to  be  worriiiped  as  an  Unity,  and  the  Unity  as  a  Trinity. 

28.  Let  him  therefore  that  would  be  saved  (5) :  think  thus 
of  the  Trinity  (6). 

29.  FuBTBVRMORX  it  is  necessary  to  eternal  salvation: 
that  he  also  believe  faithfully  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

30.  The  richt  Faith  therefore  is  that  we  believe  and  con- 
fess: that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  is  at 
once  bo^  God,  and  Man; 

31.  He  is  God  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds  (7) :  and  He  is  Man,  of  the  Substance  of 
his  Mother,  bom  in  the  world  (8); 

32.  Perfect  God:  perfect  Man,  of  reasoning  (0)  soul  and 
human  flesh  consisting; 

33.  Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead:  less 
than  the  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood. 

34.  Who,  although  he  be  God  and  Man:  yet  he  is  not 
two,  but  is  one  Christ; 

36.  One,  however,  not  by  change  of  Godhead  into  flesh: 
but  by  taking  of  manhood  into  God; 

36.  One  altogether:  not  by  confusion  (10)  of  substance, 
but  by  unity  of  person. 

37.  For  as  reasoning  (11)  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man:  so 
God  and  man  ia  one  Christ; 

38.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation:  descended  to  the 
world  below  (12),  rose  again  from  the  dead; 

39.  Ascended  into  heaven,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father:  to  come  from  thence  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 

40.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  (13)  with 
their  bodies;   and  shall  give  account  for  their  own  deeds. 

41.  And  they  that  have  done  good  will  go  into  life  eter- 
nal:  they  that  have  done  evil  into  eternal  fire. 

42.  This  ia  the  Catholic  Faith:  which  except  a  man  have 
faithfully  and  steadfastly  believed,  he  cannot  be  saved. 

The  figures  in  parenthesis  above  refer  to  the  following 
alternative  renderings: 


Or  in  time. 
Or  rational. 

Or  One:  not  by  any  eon- 
fusion. 
Or  rational. 
Or  into  Hades. 
Or  must  rise  again. 


(1)  Or  desireth  to  be  saved.  (8) 

(2)  Or  uncomipted.  (9) 

(3)  Or  by  Christian  truth.  (10) 

(4)  Or  severally. 

(5)  Or  desire  to  be  saved.  (11) 

(6)  Or  concerning  the  Trin-  (12) 

ity.  (13) 

(7)  Or  before  all  time. 

Biblioobapht:  Sources,  besides  those  named  in  the  text, 
are:  Schaff,  Creeds;  C.  A.  Heurtley,  Harmonia  aymboiica: 
a  ColUction  of  Creeds  belonging  to  the  ancient  Western 
Church  and  to  the  Medicsval  English  Church,  Oxford,  1858; 
F.  W.  Bodemann.  Sammlung  der  icichtigsten  Bekenntniss- 
sehriften  der  evangelise h-reformirten  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1867;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Ungedruckte,  uhbeachtete  und 
tpenig  beaefUete  Quellen  tur  Oeschichte  des  Taufsymbols  und 
der  OlaiAensregeln,  2  vols.,  Chris tiania,  1869-75;  Die 
symbolischen  BUcher  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche, 
ed.  J.  T.  Mailer.  6  parts.  Stuttgart.  1847-48.  4th  ed., 
1876;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  2  vols..  Phila- 
delphia, 1893;   BibUothek  der  Symbole  und  Olavbeneregdn 


der  alten  Kirche,  ed.  A.  Hahn,  3d  ed.  by  G.  L.  Hahn, 
Breslau,  1897  (for  the  early  creeds);  H.  Densinger, 
Enchiridion  symbolortan,  9th  ed.  by  J.  Stahl,  WQraburg, 
1900  (for  the  lAtin  Church);  T.  H.  Bindley,  The  (Ecumen- 
ical Documents  of  the  ^^aitA,  London,  1901;  W.  Townsend, 
Great  Symbols,  London,  1901 ;  Die  Bdcenntnisssehriften  der 
reformirten  Kirchen,  ed.  E.  F.  K.  MOUer,  Leipsic,  1903; 
Thisavros  Us  orthodoxias,  ed.  J.  Michaloescu,  Leipsic,  1904 
(for  the  Greek  Church). 

On  the  history  or  theory  of  symbolics  consult:  J.  G. 
Plank.  Oeschichte  der  Entstehung^der  VerHnderungen  und 
der  BUdung  unseres  protestaniischen  Lehrhegriffs,  6  vols.* 
Leipsic,  1781-1800;  P.  Marfaeineke,  ChrisUiche  Symbolik, 
3  vols..  Heidelberg,  1810-13;  P.  Hall,  The  Hamumif  of 
Protestant  Confessions,  London,  1841;  A.  Schweiser,  Die 
protestantisehen  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entwiekelung  in- 
nerhalb  der  reformirten  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1854-56; 
W.  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griechiseJien  Kirche,  Beriin,  1872; 
C.  G.  A.  von  Scheurl,  Sammlung  kirchenrechtlicher  Ab- 
handlungen,  i.  149  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1872;  G.  B.  Winer, 
CompanUive  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Confessions  of  the 
Various  Communities  of  Christendom,  Edinburgh,  1873; 
K.  G.  G.  von  Soheele,  Theologische  Symbolik,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1881-82;  J.  A.  M6hler.  Symbolik,  10th  ed..  Mains, 
1889.  Eng.  transl.,  new  issue.  New  York,  1894;  H.  E. 
Jacobs.  A  Study  in  Comparative  Symbolics.  The  Lutheran 
Movement  in  England  during  the  Reign  of  Richard  VIII, 
and  Edward  IV.,  and  its  literary  Monuments,  Philadelphia, 
1890;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Lehrburh  der  Symbolik,  2d  ed.,  by  T. 
Hermann,  Stuttgart,  1891 ;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lehrbuch  der 
vergleichende  Konfessionskunde,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1892;  P.  S. 
Liebmann,  Kleines  Handwdrtetbuch  der  chrisUichen  Sym- 
bolik,  Leipsic,  1893;  Zeitschrift  fOr  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
iii  (1893),  140  sqq.  (by  K.  Sell),  332  sqq.  (by  F.  Nitssch), 
427  sqq.  (by  J.  Kaftan),  x  (1900),  405  sqq.  (by  H.  Schults); 
G.  A.  Gumlich,  Christian  Creeds  and  Confessions,  New 
York.  1894;  E.  F.  K.  Mailer.  Symbolik,  Eriangen,  1896; 
K.  F.  Ntegen,  Symbolic  oder  confessiondle  Principien- 
lehre,  Gatersloh,  1897;  P.  Tschackert,  Die  unverAnderte 
augtburgische  Konfession,  Leipsic,  1901;  idem.  Die  Ent' 
stehung  der  lutherischen  und  der  reformierten  Kirchenlehre, 
G6ttingen.  1910;  F.  Loofs,  Symbolik  oder  christliche  Kon- 
fessionskunde, vol.  i.,  Tabingen.  1902;  A.  G.  Mortimer,  The 
Creeds:  Exposition  of  the  Apostles*,  Nicene  and  APian€isian 
Creeds,  London,  1902;  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  The  Christian 
Creed,  iU  Origin  and  Significance,  New  York,  1904;  J.  A. 
Moehler,  Symbolism  or  Doctrinal  Differences,  transl.  from 
5th  Germ,  ed.,  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  London.  1906;  C.  H. 
Turner.  HiH.  and  Use  of  Creeds  ...  in  Early  Centuries  of 
the  Church,  London.  1906;  J.  Cooper,  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Formulas  of  StAscription  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Especially  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Glasgow,  1907;  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  The  Three  Creeds, 
New  York.  1908;  A.  E.  Bum.  The  Nicene  Creed,  London, 
1909;  N.  Bonwetsch,  Qriechisch-orthodoxisches  Christentutn 
%md  Kirche  in  der  Neuseit,  A.  Ehrhard,  Katholisches  Chris- 
lentum  und  Kirche  in  der  Neuzeit,  and  E.  Troltsch,  Protes- 
tantisches  Christentum  und  Kirche  in  der  Neuzeit,  all  in 
Kultur  der  Oegenwart,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic.  1909;  DCB,  iv. 
523.  Much  relevant  material  will  be  found  under  Doo- 
TRiNH.  HisTOBT  OF,  and  under  the  articles  on  the  three 
principal  creeds. 


SYMBOLISM,   ECCLESIASTICAL. 


I.  Ssrmbolism  in  General. 

Definition  (f  1). 

Symbolism  Rooted  in  Human  Na- 
ture (f  2). 

In  the  Old  Testament  (f  3). 

Comprehensiveness    of    Symbolism 
(14). 
n.  (Thristian  Symbolism. 

Symbolism  as  a  Religious  Need  (S  1). 

Early  Tendency  toward  Unification 
(§2). 

Early  Symbolism  (f  3). 

Sources  and  Figures  Employed  (14). 


Development  of   Liturgical   Sjrm- 
bolism  (f  5). 

Examples  of  Liturgical  Symbolism 
(§6). 

Symbolism  of  Vestments  and  In- 
signia (f  7). 

Symbolism  in  Baptism  (18). 

Consecration  of  a  Church  (f  9). 
III.  Symbolism  in  Art. 

1.  Relations  of  Art  and  Symbolism. 

2.  The  Eariy  Period. 
Primitive  Forms  (f  1). 
Advanced  Development  (f  2). 


3.  The  Middle  Ages. 
Trinity,  Christ,  Mary  {%  1). 

The  Church,   Virtues,   and   Vices 

(§2). 
Later  Forms  and  Conceptions  {%  3). 

4.  Bysantine  Art. 

rV.  Apologetics  of  SsrmboUsm  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Standpoint. 

Symbolism  Inevitable  (f  1). 

Fundamental  Analogy  (f  2). 

Sacramental  Analogies  (S  3). 

Essential  Valuation  of  Ss^mbolism 
(I  4). 


L  Symbolism  in  General:  By  ecclesiastical 
symbolism  is  meant  the  system  of  interpretation 
by  which  all  objects  used  in  connection  with  divine 
worship  are  made  to  bear  a  twofold  interpretation — 


to  the  obvious  natural  meaning  being  added  another 
based  on  some  analogy  with  supernatural  things. 
The  Greek  word  symboli  from  which  the  word 
"symbolism  "  comes  originally  meant  tallies,  the  two 


Symboliam,  S«oi«aiastioal 
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halves  of  a  coin  or  other  like  object  which  any  two 
oontraoting  parties  broke  between  them;  hence  the 

derived  sense  of  a  token  or  ticket,  and 

X.  Deflni-   consequently  a   distinctive   mark   or 

tion.       formula,  in  which  sense  the  creeds  of 

reb'^ous  bodies  are  known  as  symbols 
(see  Stmbolics).  Symbolism  is,  within  obvious 
limits,  the  science  of  the  relations  which  unite  God 
and  his  creation,  the  natural  and  the  supematimd 
worlds;  the  science  of  the  harmonies  which  exist  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  consti- 
tuting a  marvelous  whole,  each  part  of  which 
presupposes  the  other  and  throws  light  on  the  other. 
The  belief  of  Plato  that  this  world  was  nothing  but 
the  image  of  a  divine  exemplar  recalls  the  words  of 
Ecclesiasticus:  "  Look  upon  all  the  works  of  the 
most  High;  and  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against 
another "  (xxxiii.  15),  or  again,  **  All  things  are 
double,  one  against  another;  and  he  hath  made 
nothing  imperfect  "  (xlii.  24).  In  the  words  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
medieval  symbolists,  *'  a  symbol  is  the  comparison 
of  the  visible  forms  for  the  showing  forth  of  the  in* 
visible  "  (In  kierarckiam  ccdesiem^  II.,  i.  941). 

The  history  of  symbolism  in  a  broad  sense  is  co- 
extensive with  that  of  humanity;  the  creation  of 
man  in  God's  image  and  likeness  out  of  the  clay  of 
the  earth,  and  of  woman  from  a  rib  of  man,  are 

given  their  symbolic  meaning.    Cain's 

2.  Sym-     sacrifice  of  animal  life  by  the  side  of 

holism      Abel's  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

Rooted  in  contained  a  symbolic  reference  to  their 

Human     respective  callings.     The  worship  of 

Nature,     all  races,  as  well  as  the  idols  of  many 

pagan  religions,  remained  symbolic 
until  the  grossest  materialism  prevailed;  and  in 
the  family  and  social  life  of  primitive  peoples  there 
was  scarcely  any  important  act  but  had  its  tinge 
of  symbolism.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  W.  R.  Inge 
{Christian  Mysticism^  p.  259,  London,  1899),  '*  that 
the  need  of  s3rmboIs  to  express  or  represent  our 
highest  emotions  is  inwoven  with  hiunan  nature, 
and  indifference  to  them  is  not,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, a  sign  of  enlightenment  or  of  spirituality. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  unhealthy  symptom.  We  do  not 
credit  a  man  with  a  warm  heart  who  does  not  care 
to  show  his  love  in  word  or  act;  nor  should  we 
commend  the  common  sense  of  a  soldier  who  saw  in 
his  regimental  colors  only  a  rag  at  the  end  of  a  pole." 
The  most  richly  developed  symbolism  of  ancient 
times,  especially  important  by  reason  of  its  abun- 
dant influence  on  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  was 

foimd  in  the  Mosaic  system,  in  which, 

3.  In   the   consonantly  with  the  whole  character 

Old  Testa-  of  the  old  covenant,  scarcely  any  re- 

ment       ligious  action  took  place  without  at 

least  the  accompaniment  of  a  symbolic 
meaning.  To  many  of  the  prescribed  rites  and  the 
objects  to  be  used  in  them  the  signification  was  ex- 
pressly attached  at  the  time  of  their  institution  by 
divine  command;  but  throughout  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history  there  are  numerous  examples  of  action 
instinctively  symbolic,  after  the  manner  of  eastern 
peoples.  Typical  examples  are  the  rending  of  Jero- 
boam's garment  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  to  signify 
the  separation  of  Israel  and  Judah  (I  Kings  xi.  29) ; 


Elisha's  command  to  Joash  to  smite  upon  the 
ground  with  the  arrows  (II  Kings  xiii.  18);  Jere- 
miah breaking  the  earthen  bottle  in  the  pieseoee 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  (Jer.  xix.  1-11);  andEielQel 
removing  his  household  goods  as  a  type  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zedekiah  (Esek.  xii.  ^16).  There  is,  how-  j 
ever,  a  great  difference  between  such  things  as  the  ! 
two  fundamental  symbols,  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  and 
the  rite  of  Circumcision  (q.v.),  both  representing 
the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people,  and  the  ex- 
tremely minute  and  fanciful  interpretatitms  put 
by  the  later  students  of  the  Law  upon  every  detail 
of  the  temple  worship-interpretations  not  sa^ 
passed  in  elaborate  ingenuity  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  medieval  symbolists.  Thus  the  Temple  nu 
interpreted  as  symbolic  of  human  nature,  and  the 
two  cherubim,  the  only  images  in  it,  of  the  con- 
centration of  all  natimd  life;  although  Hiilo,  at- 
tributing a  cosmic  meaning  to  the  entire  edifice, 
takes  them  as  denoting  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
table  with  the  showbread  set  forth  the  dependence 
of  the  people  upon  God  for  their  sustenance.  Ik 
seven-branched  candlestick  meant  in  Philo's  scheme 
the  seven  planets,  for  later  interpreters  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people  of  God.  According  to  Josephns 
(Ant.f  III.,  vii.  7),  every  detail  of  the  high  priest's 
official  vestments  had  its  own  special  meaning. 
Thus  the  coat  s3rmbolized  the  earth  and  the  upper 
garment  heaven;  the  bells  and  pomegranates, 
thunder  and  lightning;  the  ephod,  the  four  ele- 
ments; and  the  interwoven  gold,  the  glory  of  Ckxl- 
The  breastplate  in  the  center  of  the  ephod  set  forth 
the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  universe;  the  girdle 
was  the  ocean,  the  stones  on  his  shoulders  the  son 
and  moon,  and  the  twelve  jewels  in  the  breastplate 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  while  the  miter  once  more 
represented  heaven. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
give  any  extended  account  of  the  world-wide  pra^ 
tise  of  attaching  an  iimer  meaning  to  the  simplest 
religious  acts,  as  it  is  likewise  to  de- 
4.  Compre-  scribe  in  detail  the  far-reaching  nature- 
hensiveness  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
of  Symbol-  provided  an  emblematic  meaning  fof 
ism.        everything  in  the   visible  world,  re- 
garding it  as  ''  full  of  sacred  ciypt^ 
grams."    A  salient  instance  of  this  kind  of  labored 
search  for  analogical  reference  is  the  PkysiologuifX 
Bestiary  (probably  a  product  of  the  allegoriiing 
school  of  Alexandria,  but  popular  and  influential 
down  to  late  medieval  times),  in  which  various  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  typify  moral  or  spiritual  qual- 
ities.   A  complete  survey  of  this  kind  of  analogical 
teaching  would  lead  far  afield,  out  of  the  domain  q( 
theological  learning  into  that  of  poetry — at  kasV 
such  poetry  as  Wordsworth's,  who  reproaches  his 
Peter  Bell  for  blindness  to  it: 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him: — 
And  it  was  nothing  more; 

who  also   says  of  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  ean  bring 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean. 

If  this  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  0 
all  poets,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  pointer 
out  as  a  special  method  of  the  greatest  of  the  medi 
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eval  poets  by  A.  F.  Ozanam  {DanUf  p.  68,  Paris, 
1839),  who  calls  it  ^'  a  very  philosophic  proceeding, 
since  it  is  based  upon  the  incontestable  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  and,  moreover,  one  which  is 
eminently  poetic;  for,  while  prose  places  the 
thought  proposed  immediately  under  the  sign  of 
the  word,  poetry  sets  there  instead  certain  images 
which  are  themselves  the  signs  of  a  more  elevated 
thought." 

This  article  considers  only  such  symbolism  as 
in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  conveyed,  or 
sanctioned  as  a  more  or  less  officially  accepted  ex- 
planation of  the  inner  meaning  of  such  usages.  The 
language  of  signs  may  be  used  either  to  instruct 
those  whose  understanding  of  words  is  limited,  or 
to  baffle  those  who  are  not  supposed  to  imderstand 
them.  Thus  a  crucifix  may  be  as  good  as  a  sermon 
to  an  illiterate  peasant;  while  the  sign  of  the  fish 
was  used  by  the  early  Christians  because  it  told 
their  enemies  nothing.  This  latter  kind  of  symbol- 
ism, however,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  of  but 
transitory  importance,  employed  as  it  was  only 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conceal  from  the  psigans  some  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  Christianity. 

n.  Christian  Symbolism:    In  the  earliest  ages  of 

the  Christian  Church  one  woiild  look  in  vain  for  the 

detailed  and  minute  symbolism  of  which  the  Middle 

Ages  are  so  full,  because  the  conditions 

I.  Sym-  of  divine  worship  had  not  yet  allowed 
holism  as  so  stately  and  developed  a  ritual;  but 
a  Religious  the  underlying  principle  was  the  same 
Need.  — the  belief  in  a  real  affinity  or  corre- 
spondence between  the  visible  sign 
and  the  invisible  truth.  Adolf  Hamack  truly  says 
{Dogma,  ii.  144) :  "  What  we  nowadays  understand 
by  '  symbols  '  is  a  thing  which  is  not  that  which  it 
represents;  at  that  time  [in  the  second  century], 
'  symbol '  denoted  a  thing  which,  in  some  kind  of 
way,  is  that  which  it  signifies";  and  again  (iv. 
289),  **  The  symbol  was  never  a  mere  type  or 
sign,  but  always  embodied  a  mystery."  Thus  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (qq.v.) 
are  symbols  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  taking  it  to 
imply  something  which,  in  being  what  it  is,  is  a 
sign  and  vehicle  of  something  higher  and  better. 
The  need  of  sacraments  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
reluctance  instinctive  in  our  nature  to  allow  any 
spiritual  fact  to  remain  without  an  external  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  upon  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Augustine  (Contra  Fauatum,  xix.  11)  that  "  there 
can  be  no  religious  society,  whether  the  religion  be 
true  or  false,  without  some  sacrament  or  visible 
symbol  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union."  Both  of  these 
rites  are  symbols  of  the  mystical  union  between 
Christ  and  the  believer,  baptism  symbolizing  that 
union  in  its  inception,  the  Eucharist  in  its  organic  life. 

In  harmony  with  its  natural  development,  Chris- 
tianity took  over  a  miiltitude  of  the  old  s3anbolic 
interpretations,  both  those  of  the  earlier  revelation 
and  those  of  various  surrounding  peoples.  But 
it  also  carried  the  tendency  further  by  attaching 
s3rmbolic  meanings  to  its  own  proper  ceremonies 
and  external  acts.  Thus,  early  in  the  development 
of  Christian  worship,  the  exact  manner  of  perform- 


ing  the   more  important   ceremonies   tended   by 

degrees  to  become  fixed  and  prescribed,  in  order 

that  the  same  belief  might  be  every- 

2.  Early    where  symbolized  and  the  same  lesson 
Tendency   taught   by   the   action   in   question; 

toward  although  so  long  as  the  advantage  of 
Unification,  absolute  uniformity  was  not  recog- 
nized, it  was  possible  for  varying 
symbols  to  set  forth  different  sides  of  the  one 
truth.  Thus  in  Spain  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, a  single  immersion  or  affusion  was  custom- 
ary in  baptism  in  order  to  assert  against  the  Arians 
the  single  substance  of  the  three  divine  Persons — 
"  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  " — ^while  usu- 
ally it  was  threefold,  setting  forth  the  other  side  of 
the  same  doctrine  and  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  three  sacred  names  of  the  Trinity. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  early  Christian 
s3rmbolism  are  to  be  found  in  the  painted  and  sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  Catacombs  (see  CEiiE- 
TERiEs)  and  later  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  were  full  of  the  fervent  faith  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  art  of  Rome  in  the  period  just  before 
the  coming  of  Christianity  had  shown  an  increasing 
tendency  not  to  represent  objects  liter- 

3.  Early    ally,  but  to  employ  visible  forms  for 
Symbolism,  the  representation  of  abstract  notions. 

The  fundamental  difference,  however, 
between  classical  art,  as  represented  by  the  Greek, 
and  Christian,  as  represented  by  the  Gothic,  is  that 
the  former  dwelt  contentedly  on  mere  physical 
beauty,  while  the  Christian  artist,  who  has  gained 
a  conviction  of  his  own  spiritual  nature,  always 
tries  to  represent  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.) 
suggested  to  the  faithfiil  of  his  day  that  instead  of 
the  pagan  devices  cut  on  stones  and  rings  by  Roman 
artists,  they  should  have  such  things  as  a  dove, 
symbolic  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them,  the  palm- 
branch  of  victory,  or  the  anchor,  emblematic  of  their 
hope.  Tertullian,  in  his  Z>e  idololatna,  though  his 
zeal  against  pagan  rites  inclines  him  to  object  to  all 
representations  and  to  stigmatize  the  painter's  art 
as  unlawful,  yet  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of 
these  devices,  and  speaks  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as 
depicted  on  chalices  (De  pudicUia,  vii.,  x.,  Eng. 
transl.  ANF,  iv.  80,  84-85). 

The  sources  of  the  early  symbols  are  various. 
Those  of  a  pictorial  nature,  owing  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  painted  or  plastic  representations  among  the 

Jews,  usually  either  spring  from  primi- 

4.  Sources  tive   Christian   consciousness,    or   are 

and  Figures  adaptations  of  forms  already  at  hand 

Employed,  in  the  work  of  pagan  artists.    A  useful 

illustration  of  the  latter  case  is  the 
frequently  recurring  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
which  often  resembles  that  of  Hermes  Kriophoros, 
the  ram-bearer.  Apart  from  the  place  which  the 
shepherd  occupies  in  the  life  and  literature  of  an- 
cient peoples,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  con- 
clude that  the  motive  or  spirit  of  the  Christian  S3rm- 
bol  was  derived  from  prevalent  heathen  thought. 
Not  to  mention  the  frequent  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  pastoral  relation  of  God  to  his 
people,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  (John  x.  11-19) 
would  naturally  have  been  in  the  artist's  mind;  and 
confirmatoiy  evidence  is  often  present  in  the 
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ciation  with  the  figure  of  distinctively  Christian 
eymbols — the  fish,  the  Chi  Rho  monogram  (see 
Jesus  Chbist,  Monogram  of),  or  the  Alpha  and 
Om^a  (q.v.).  The  pahn-branch  is  found  equally 
on  pagan  and  Christian  monuments,  but  in  the 
latter  bears  its  unmistakable  reference  to  Rev. 
vii.  0.  The  vine,  again,  occurs  on  heathen  monu- 
ments with  manifest  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  while  it  would  at  once  call  up  in  Christian 
minds  the  parabolic  teaching  of  John  xv.  18.  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  likenesses  of  the  Savior, 
his  person,  life,  and  office  were  set  forth  under  S3rm- 
bols  whose  meaning  was  at  once  intelligible  to  all 
the  initiated.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  fre- 
quently recurring  is  the  lamb,  which,  with  a  variety 
of  accompaniments,  continued  to  be  used  until  its 
representation  was  forbidden  by  canon  82  of  the 
Trullan  Synod  in  692  (Hefele,  ConcU%enge9ckichU, 
iii.  340,  Eng.  transl.  v.  234,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  p. 
673) — apparently  because  of  mystical  extrava- 
gances connected  with  it  in  some  minds;  the  de- 
cision, however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Western 
Church,  in  which  the  symbol  of  the  lamb  long  re- 
mained an  object  of  reverence.  Of  even  deeper 
significance  is  the  fish  (Greek  ichthus)^  sometimes  in 
its  pictorial  representation  and  sometimes  indicated 
merely  by  the  Greek  letters  of  its  name.  Wherever 
the  word  or  the  figure  was  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  fresh  mortar  of  the  Catacombs,  or  more 
elaborately  chiseled  in  connection  with  other  sym- 
bols or  inscriptions,  or  engraved  upon  gems  in 
signet  rings,  it  spoke  of  the  precious  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  five  words  for  which  its  Greek  letters 
stand — •*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior." 
It  connotes  oven  more  in  some  early  mural  paint- 
ings which  bear  distinct  evidence  of  the  eucharistic 
character  of  the  feast  in  which  the  fish  is  the  central 
figure.  Still  more  permanently  familiar  are  the 
cross,  the  Chi  Rho  or  monogram  composed  of  the 
first  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  referring  to  Rev.  i.  11,  xxi.  6, 
xxii.  13.  The  disciples  appear  also  under  the  sym- 
bols of  the  dove  and  the  fish,  or  as  the  sheep  of  the 
Good  Shepherd's  fold;  the  Church  as  a  ship  riding 
safely  over  the  waves,  or  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  to 
which  a  dove  returns,  bearing  an  olive-branch  in  its 
beak. 

The  other  division  into  which  the  subject  falls, 
the  symbolism  of  ceremonial  observances  and  ac- 
cessories, is  illustrated  by  a  long  series  of  liturgical 
treatises,    becoming   fuller   and   more 
5.  Develop-  minute  as  the  thirteenth  century  ap- 
ment  of     proaches.     Among  the  earlier  works. 
Liturgical   those  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with 
Symbolism,  its  characteristic  leaning  toward  sym- 
bolic  or   allegorical  interpretation   of 
Holy  Scripture,  contain  the  most  frequent  instances 
of  such  treatment;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  catechetical 
instructions  are  also  full  of  mystical  explanations  of 
the  Church  ceremonies  (see  Mystagogical  Theol- 
ogy), although  when  he  approaches  the  chief  of 
them  all,  the  Eucharist,  he  is  almost  exclusively 
preoccupied  with  the  dogmatic  and  devotional  as- 
pects of  it.     The  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
afforded  much  suggestion  for  the  later  development; 
and  in  the  seventh  century  Bede  and  Isidore  of 


Seville  (qq.v.)  lead  along  the  path  which  wu  to  be 
so  much  trodden.  Symbolism  was  reduoed  to  1 
speculative  science  by  Hugo  of  St.  "^^ctor;  bjr  his 
pupil  and  successor  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (q.T.); 
by  Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.),  who,  after  the  fadiiaii 
of  the  time,  took  all  knowledge  to  be  his  provinoe; 
by  Sicardus,  bishop  of  Cremona  (d.  1215),  renowied 
as  a  historian,  canonist,  and  lituigiologist,  eegm^ 
in  his  Mitrale  seu  de  offidU  ecdeskuUcis  tufnma;  hf 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  (q.v.),  after  Albertus  Magniu 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  (qq.v.)  the  most  distinguished 
Dominican  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy; 
by  Jacobus  de  Varagine  (q.v.),  the  Dominican  ardt- 
bishop  of  Cienoa,  in  his  "  Golden  Legend ";  and 
most  of  all  by  Durandus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Ifende 
in  Languedoc,  the  greatest  of  medie^  litorgiol- 
ogists,  whose  Ratianale  divinorum  officiorumj  written 
about  1284,  is  said  to  have  been  oftener  rqmblifllied 
during  the  early  days  of  printing  than  any  other 
boo^  except  the  Bible. 

4liere  was  no  limit  to  the  range  of  medieval  sym- 
bolism. Hugo  of  St.  "^^ctor  (/n  hierarefdam  edeh 
Um,  II.,  X.  1146)  considered  it  possible  that  *' in- 
telligent minds  might  peihapa  arrive 
6.  Ezampldi  at  l£e  union  of  everytl:dng  in  a  bean- 
of  Litur-  tiful  harmony,  visible  and  inviaUe 
gical  Sym-  things  alike,  so  as  to  leave  no  ein^ 
holism,  sensible  object  without  demonatrating 
that  it  has  the  mission  of  representing 
something  immaterial."  There  was  no  detail  about 
a  church,  however  insignificant  to  the  ordinary  ^ 
in  which  the  medieval  imagination  could  not  find 
a  meaning,  an  analogy.  Thus,  in  the  very  waHe  of 
the  church  building,  where,  of  course,  the  foundar 
tion  and  other  stones  have  their  Scriptural  int^ 
pretations  (I  Cor.  iii.  11;  I  Pet.  ii.  5),  Durandus 
goes  so  far  as  to  remember  and  interpret  the  oe> 
ment.  This,  "  without  which  there  can  be  no  sta- 
bility of  the  waUs,  is  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  water. 
The  lime  is  fervent  charity,  which  joineth  to  itself 
the  sand,  that  is,  undertakings  for  the  temponl 
welfare  of  our  brethren;  because  true  charity  taketh 
care  of  the  widow  and  the  aged,  and  the  infant,  and 
the  infirm;  and  they  who  have  it  study  to  vod^ 
with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to 
benefit  them.  Now  the  lime  and  the  sand  are  bound 
together  in  the  wall  by  an  admixture  of  water.  But 
water  is  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit;  and  as  without 
cement  the  stones  can  not  cohere,  so  neither  can 
men  be  built  up  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  without 
charity,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  worketh  in  tbein ' 
(Symbolism  of  the  Chttrchea,  p.  15,  London,  1906). 
The  above  quotation  is  an  instance  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  a  meaning  was  sought  for  everythingi 
however  practical  the  reason  for  its  presence.  ^ 
more  importance  and,  for  most  people,  of  more  in- 
terest are  the  significations  attached  to  the  essen- 
tial and  prominent  ritual  accessories  of  the  chin 
act  of  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ^^ 
dieval  and  modem.  Candles  (see  Lights,  Ubk  or, 
IN  Worship)  bum  upon  the  altar,  to  typify  the 
tme  Light  of  the  world.  Incense  is  used  at  certain 
portions  of  the  mass,  as  before  the  altar  in  heaven 
(Rev.  viii.  3),  and  with  the  same  general  significa- 
tion, that  of  prayer  (Rev.  v.  8).  But,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  there  is  no  restriction  to  a  single  symbolie 
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meaning.  Thus  the  Fathers  delight  to  see  in  the 
censer  the  humanity  of  Christ,  in  the  fire  his  divin- 
ity, and  in  the  smoke  his  grace.  The  censer,  says 
Augustine,  is  like  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  in- 
cense like  the  same  body  offered  in  sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  and  received  as  a  sweet  per- 
fume by  the  Heavenly  Father  (Horn.  vi.  in  Apoc. 
X.  3). 

Tlie  vestments  of  the  officiating  priest  and  his 

attendants  have  each  its  reminder,  either  of  the 

passion  of  Christ  or  of  some  virtue  nec- 

7.  Sym-     essary  to  his  ministers.     The  amice 

boliam  of  figures  the  helmet  of  a  warrior,  and 
Vestments  reminds  the  priest  that  he  is  a  warrior; 
and  Insignia,  or  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  veil  with 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  were  band- 
aged by  the  soldiers.  The  alb  is  the  white  robe 
put  upon  him  by  Herod;  the  emblem  of  purity.  The 
girdle  brings  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
was  bound,  and  typifies  continence.  The  maniple, 
originally  a  kind  of  handkerchief  intended  to  wipe 
the  face  during  the  holy  offices,  teaches  the  lesson 
that  man  must  earn  the  bread  of  immortality  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  figures  also  the  whips 
and  scourges  of  the  passion.  The  stole,  even  in  its 
present  diminished  form,  by  its  very  name  remiads 
us  of  the  garment  of  innocence  and  immortality 
with  which  our  first  parents  were  clothed.  The 
chasuble  symbolizes  the  yoke  of  Christ;  when  he 
puts  it  on,  the  priest  prays  "  O  Lord,  who  hast 
said,  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light,  grant 
that  I  may  carry  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
thy  grace  " — and  there  are  similar  prayers  alluding 
to  the  symbolic  meaning  with  each  of  the  other 
v«!tments.  Of  those  peculiar  to  bishops,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  mention  the  crosier  or  pastoral 
staff,  in  the  shape  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  which  in 
his  own  diocese  he  carries  with  the  curved  part  out, 
as  a  sign  of  jurisdiction;  in  that  of  another  bishop, 
he  turns  it  toward  himself  to  express  the  opposite. 
The  colors  used  for  the  sacerdotal  garments  under 
the  old  law  were  five — gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  white  (linen) ;  and  as  late  as  Gregory  the  Great 
(Dt  pastorali  cura^  ii.  3)  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tendency  to  retain  the  consecrated  sequence.  The 
modem  Roman  colors,  however  (increasingly  fol- 
lowed in  the  Anglican  church),  while  still  five  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  number,  are  partly  differ- 
ent. They  are:  white,  a  sjonbol  of  purity,  on  feasts 
of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  confessors  (saints  who 
were  not  martyrs),  and  virgins  unless  also  martyrs; 
red,  suggesting  both  blood  and  fire,  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  and  of  all  martyrs;  green,  the  ordinary 
color  of  natiire,  on  Sundays  and  weekdays  not 
specially  set  apart;  violet,  the  somber  color  of 
mourning  and  penitence,  during  Advent  and  Lent; 
black  on  Good  Friday  and  in  services  for  the  dead. 
See  Mass,  II.,  7. 

The  usages  accompanying  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  this  day  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  most  of  which  have 
come  down  from  very  early  times,  are  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  every  small- 
eet  action  in  sacred  things  was  supposed  to  teach 
its  own  lesson  to  the  participants  and  spectators. 
The  priest,  wearing  a  violet  stole,  symbolic  of  the 


miserable  state  of  fallen  man,  meets  the  child  at 
the  door  of  the  church  to  signify  that  in  its  original 
state  it  has  no  right  to  enter  the  house 
8.  Sym-  of  God.  After  the  command  to  the 
holism  in  devil  to  depart,  the  seal  of  a  different 
Baptism.  Master  is  impressed  on  the  child's 
forehead  and  breast  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross;  and  the  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  its 
head  to  denote  that  he  takes  possession  of  it  in  tho 
name  of  God.  Salt,  which  preserves  from  corrup- 
tion and  gives  a  relish  to  food,  is  then  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  then,  lest  the  devil  should  attempt  to 
take  away  the  gift  of  Christian  wisdom  and  the 
relish  for  divine  things,  he  is  solemnly  exorcised.  A 
strange  but  very  ancient  ceremony,  mentioned  by 
Ambrose  {De  aacramenHSf  I.,  i.)  is  still  retained  at 
this  point.  In  memory  of  Christ's  curing  of  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  man  by  touching  his  ears  and  tongue 
with  spittle,  the  same  is  done  by  the  priest  to  the 
ears  and  nostrils  of  the  child,  to  symbolize  the  open- 
ing of  its  ears  to  the  truth  and  its  mouth  to  the 
praise  of  the  Lord.  After  the  formal  renunciation 
of  Satan  at  the  font  (see  Renunciation  of  the 
Devil),  the  child  is  anointed  with  the  ''  oil  of  cate- 
chumens," on  the  breast  to  make  it  love  the  yoke 
of  Christ  and  on  the  shoulders  to  give  it  strength 
to  carry  that  yoke.  The  actual  essential  ceremony 
of  baptism  proper  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It 
is  followed  by  a  fresh  anointing  witii  the  sacred 
chrism,  in  token  of  the  quality  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  new 
member  of  Christ;  and  the  child's  head  is  covered 
with  the  white  chrism-cloth  (as  the  newly  baptized 
adults  in  the  primitive  Church  wore  their  white 
garments  for  eight  days),  as  a  reminder  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  striving  to  preserve  baptismal  innocence 
unspotted  to  the  end.  A  lighted  taper  is  then  placed 
in  the  child's  hand,  held  by  one  of  the  godparents; 
and  the  words  put  into  the  priest's  mouth  express 
an  allusion  to  the  light  which  must  be  kept  burning 
till  the  call  comes  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Bride- 
groom. 

For  one  final  illustration,  the  intricate  ceremonies 
of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected,  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  to- 
day in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
9.  Conse-   full  of  an  elaborate  symbolism  of  their 
oration  of  own,  including  some  unique  features, 
a  Church.    One  is  that  in  which  the  bishop,  with 
the  end  of  his  crosier,  traces  the  let- 
ters first  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  then  of  the  Latin 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  X  from  comer  to  comer  of 
the  church;   this  corresponds  to  ths  taking  posses- 
sion of  land  and  marking  its  boundaries.     While 
not  found  in  the  East  and  not  attested  before  the 
ninth  century  in  the  West,  this  rite  goes  back  for 
its  origin  much  further,  and  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  practise  of  Roman  surveyors,  who 
used  to  trace  two  transverse  lines  on  land  which 
they  wished  to  measure.    But  it  was  easy  to  regard 
the  formation  of  the  big  X  as  a  taking  possession 
of  the  fioor  space  of  the  church  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Alpha  and  Omega,  whose  mono- 
gram and  title,  so  to  speak,  were  written  Isirge  upon 
the  pavement  by  the  tracing  of  the  intervening 
letters.     Lustration  with  speciaUy  prepared   holy 
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water  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  rite;  but  rather 
too  much,  it  seems,  has  been  made  of  the  analogy 
dra^n  by  L.  Duchesne  (Christian  Worahipf  p.  413, 
London,  1004),  following  such  medieval  liturgists 
as  Yvo  of  Chartres,  between  the  consecration  and 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  There  is  no  attempt, 
however  remote,  to  imitate  the  "  form  "  of  bap- 
tism; and  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  lustration  as 
merely  a  symbolized  moral  disinfection.  It  is  the 
natural  and  logical  order  that  purification  should 
precede  embellishment.  Even  in  pagan  Greece, 
at  the  annual  commemoration  of  those  who  fell  at 
Platea,  the  archon  washed  the  gravestones  with 
water  before  anointing  them  with  oil.  So  in  the 
rite  under  discussion  the  consecration  is  symbolized 
and  made  eloquent  to  the  spiritual  sense  by  the 
use  of  oil,  t3rpical  of  God's  beiiedicUons. 

A.  I.  Du  P.  Coleman. 

nL  Symbolism  in  Art — 1.  delation  of  Art  and 
Symbollam:  Throughout  the  entire  history  of 
Christian  art  more  or  less  of  83anbolism  has  ever 
been  present.  This  Christian  art  has  on  the  one 
side  been  in  agreement  with  the  historic  manifes- 
tations or  forms  of  art  in  general,  while  on  the 
other  side  religious  fancy  and  the  tongue  of  the 
Church  and  of  Christendom  have  brought  forth  a 
wealth  of  symbols,  comparisons,  allegories,  and 
types  peculiarly  their  own  which  in  turn  have  had 
an  especially  eventful  influence  upon  art.  In  the 
early  Christian  period  alongside  of  purely  Christian 
conceptions  earlier  art  traditions  were  still  eflfective. 
In  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  art  symbols 
needful  care  has  not  always  been  exercised  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  belongs  to  literature, 
what  to  literature  and  art  combined,  or  what  ex- 
clusively to  art.  Such  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
Honorius  of  Autun,  Sicard,  and  Durand,  for  exam- 
ple, in  their  symbolic  interpretations  concerned 
themselves  all  too  narrowly  with  the  emblematic 
speech  of  art.  For  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  effect- 
ive work  has  been  done  by  such  French  scholars  as 
Cahier  and  Didron,  for  the  early  Christian  period 
by  German  Protestants. 

2.  The  Barly  Period:    For  the  period  before  Con- 
stantine  this  form  of  expression  is  limited  to  se- 
pulchral monuments.    The  expression  is  essentially 
symbolic,  and  material  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
1   Primitiv    Testament   is  used   to   express   the 

'  Forms.  conceptions  and  hopes  of  that  period, 
although  i^ith  occasional  peculiarities 
more  or  less  loosely  attached.  Roses,  branches  of 
bloom,  flowering  meadows,  and  trees,  especially  the 
palm,  represent  paradise,  the  entrance  being  indi- 
cated by  two  pillars,  or,  later,  by  two  great  candle- 
sticks. Still  more  significant  was  the  lamb,  stand- 
ing upon  a  mountain  from  which  gushed  the  four 
streams  of  paradise,  and  the  Jordan  also  came 
into  this  connection.  In  very  intimate  connec- 
tion with  this  was  the  favorite  figure  of  the  good 
shepherd,  thought  of  as  lord  and  protector  of 
the  dead,  to  which  belonged  also  the  sheep  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  sheep  also  appeared  alone  in  this 
symbolism;  the  number  twelve  represented  the 
apostles;  the  lamb  stood  for  Christ  and  also  for 
the  sacrificial  lamb;  exceptionally  upon  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Juxuue  Bafisus  the  lamb  represents  the 


wonder-working  Jesus.    The  fish,  one  of  the  moii 
ancient  symbols,  also  belongs  here  so  far  as  it  ex- 
presses the  mystical  communion  brought  about 
through  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  result  of  wbidi  U 
incorruption.    The  conversion  of  this  into  a  ctm- 
fession  as  Ichthua  (^lisous  Chrisios  Theou  hoot 
8otSr)  can  be  proven  first  in  the  fourth  century, 
while  the  designation  of  the  Christians  as  piaeiaM 
seems  never  to  have  been  taken  up  into  art.  The 
vine,  appearing  as  early  as  the  second  o^tury, 
cither  relates  itself  to  the  Lord's  Supper  or  repre- 
sents the  living  community  with  Christ  (John  xr. 
1  sqq.) .    The  dove,  with  or  without  the  olive  branch, 
as  the  symbol  of  heavenly  peace  belongs  here;  it 
may  be  purely  ornamental,  however,  or  it  may  rep- 
resent the  Holy  Spirit.    So  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  palm,  the  wreath  or  crown,  and  the 
anchor.    The  peacock  was  a  possession  of  the  an- 
cient, of  Jewish,  and  of  Christian  sepulchral  sym- 
bolism.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sirens,  the 
Dioscuri,  Eros,  and  Psyche.    The  figure  of  Orpheus 
also  was  used,  not  because  there  was  any  relation 
to  Christ,  but  possibly  because  of  the  connection  in 
the  Orphic  mysteries  with  immortality.    Ship  and 
lighthouse  portrayed  the  voyage  to  eternity;  the 
shepherd  suggested  the  sighing  of  the  soul  for  eternal 
peace,  and  was  employed  in  baptisteries.    Whether 
the   so-called    Orantes  (praying   figures,  generally 
female)  represented  Christian  prayer  as  such  is  not 
absolutely  sure,   but  they  do   not   represent  the 
Church.    Religious  regard  restricted  representations 
of  the  deity  to  a  hand  reaching  down,  later  8U^ 
rounded  by  a  nimbus  or  gi\ing  rise  to  rays  of  light. 
From  the  secular  life  were  taken  such  figures  as  the 
lion,  eagle,  horse,  balance,  and  instruments  of  labor. 
With  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  began  the 
downfall  of  sepulchral  figuring  and  loss  of  its  sym- 
bolism, replaced  by  a  new  series  of  symbols.  To 
be  named  here  are  the  monogram  of  Christ  (see 
Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  of),  the  cross  (see  Cbobs 
AND  ITS  Use  as  a  Symbol),  the  A  and 
**l^vll^        Q,  the  swastika,  the  phenix  and  the 
ment.        eagle  (both  symbols  of  the  resurrec- 
tion), the  cantharus  from  which  vine 
branches  issue  (recalling  the  Supper),  while  serpents, 
dragons,  and  other  monsters  either  lie  at  Christ's  feet 
or  are  transfixed  by  the  emperor's  bannered  spear 
(recalling  the  fall  or  representing  the  devil  and  his 
companions).    Other  objects  introduced  more  or 
less  frequently  were  the  lizard,  squirrel,  cypw* 
spring  or  well,  dog,  and  ring.    To  be  separated  ® 
category  are  the  purely  heathen  symbols  which  owe 
their  entrance  into  Christian  art  to  purely  mechan- 
ical  causes,   such  as   Eros  (Cupid)  with  reversed 
torch  (see  Mithra,  Mithraism),  Gorgon  head,  and 
pomegranate  (an  accompaniment  of  Persephone)- 
A  higher  step  in  development  was  taken  when  by 
way  of  personification  the  human  figure  came  to  be 
used.    So  a  half-figure,  with  a  robe  in  folds  over  the 
head,  upon  which  the  enthroned  Christ  sets  his  foot, 
represents  the  heaven.    While  sun  and  moon  appear 
as  disk  and  crescent,  the  sun  appears  also  as  a  youth 
going  forth  in  his  chariot  with  winged  horses,  likewise 
as  a  bust  from  the  head  of  which  issue  rays;  the  moon 
is  a  woman  with  the  sickle  in  her  hair  or  with  a  ga^ 
ment  blowing  or  falling  in  folds  about  her.    Mak 
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fomiB,  from  the  pedestals  of  which  waters  issue, 
represented  sea  and  rivers,  especially  the  Red  Sea 
azkd  the  Jordan.  Nymphs  of  the  springs  appear 
also,  while  the  seated  matron  may  represent  the 
city  if  she  have  a  tesselated  crown.  The  Codex 
Roesanensi's  introduces  a  new  Christian  creation, 
wisdom,  or  inspiration;  death  is  presented  as  a 
half-naked  youth  seated  upon  a  sarcophagus,  and 
prayer  was  also  personified. 

8.  The  Kiddle  Affes:  In  the  Biiddle  Ages  there 
was  a  great  inrush  of  new  forms  and  ideas,  derived 
not  only  from  the  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the 
sermon,  but  also  from  the  liturgy,  the  legends  of 
the  saints,  the  religious  drama,  and  the  moralities, 
from  fable,  and  indeed  from  scholar- 
1.  Trinity,  gij^p     y^t  Q^jy  ^  small  part  of  what 

~™*»  was  available  was  really  employed. 
The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  triangle,  by  three  rings  interlaced,  or 
by  a  triplet  of  like-formed  animal  shapes;  while 
about  the  end  of  the  period  issued  a  three-headed 
form.  The  number  three  had  an  important  part  in 
architecture  and  artistic  composition.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  still  figured  as  a  dove,  while  doves  repre- 
sented likewise  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  only 
exceptionally  did  this  person  of  the  Trinity  appear 
in  human  form  as  a  lad.  The  life  of  Jesus  afforded  a 
rich  material.  For  the  incarnation  the  xmicom 
legend  was  used — hunted  by  Gabriel  and  his  four 
hounds,  pity,  truth,  justice,  and  peace,  the  xmicom 
took  refuge  in  the  protection  of  the  seated  virgin. 
The  virgin  birth  is  connected  in  symbolism  with  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  as  by  the  use  of  the  lily.  So  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  connection  with  the  life  of 
Christ  were  brought  the  burning  bush,  the  vessel 
with  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  sprouted,  etc. 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  symbolized 
by  the  lamb  with  the  cross-banner  or  the  stream  of 
blood  flowing  from  its  breast.  The  self-sacrificing 
death  of  Christ  was  figured  by  the  pelican  which 
pierced  its  breast  to  give  drink  to  its  yoimg.  The 
lioness  also  appeared,  bringing  to  life  by  breathing 
upon  it  her  stiUbom  cub.  The  lion  represented  the 
evil  powers  and  the  devil.  Christ's  exaltation  was 
figured  by  showing  him  seated  upon  a  throne  or  a 
rainbow,  a  lily  branch  (grace)  issuing  from  his  head, 
while  a  sword  denoted  justice.  The  Virgin  Mary 
was  portrayed  as  queen  of  heaven  with  diadem, 
scepter,  and  throne,  and  with  her  were  pictured  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  as  **  mother  of  pity  "  she  wore  a 
mantle  which  w^as  caught  up  by  the  wind  and  cov- 
ered those  who  sought  her  help;  to  her  the  lily  and 
the  rose  were  sacred;  the  red  rose  symbolized  her 
sufferings,  the  white  her  joy.  The  functions  of 
prophets  and  apostles  and  certain  doctors  of  the 
Church  as  teachers  were  represented  by  the  book 
or  roll  which  was  given  them  in  art;  to  some,  certain 
definite  articles  gave  character  and  distinction — the 
lyre  to  David,  the  keys  to  Peter,  or  the  sword  of 
mart3rrdom  distingui^cd  Paul;  the  founders  of 
churches  sometimes  bore  in  the  hand  a  model  of 
the  church. 

Of  course  the  Church  had  its  figures  representing 

itself.    In  the  most  beautiful  representations  of  the 

Middle  Ages  the  Church  appeared  as  a  royal  woman, 

crowned,  carrying  the  banner  of  victory  and  the 
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cup;    or  Christ  on  the  cross  crowned  her,  or  she 

oaiight  from  hit  wounded  side  the  flowing  blood, 

and  a  prophet  was  her  oompanion;  her 

^*  ^^*     significance  for  salvation  was  repr»- 

Yit^MB  "^^^  ^y  ^  ^P  o^  ^®  ^^-  Opposed 
and  Tioea.  ^  ^^  stood  the  synagogue,  unbeliev- 
ing Judaism,  a  feminine  form,  in  the 
right  hand  a  cracked  staff  and  in  the  left  a  table  of 
the  law  falling  to  earth;  a  bandage  covered  her  eyes, 
and  the  crown  was  falling  from  her  head.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  drama  was  felt  here,  and  the 
popular  feeling  against  Judaism  registered  itself  in 
art  by  picturing  Judaism  under  the  figure  of  the 
swine.  For  the  sacrament  the  cup  and  ears  of  grain 
had  their  symbolism;  the  cup  on  a  gravestone  in- 
dicated the  priestly  character  of  the  deceased. 
TransubstantiaUon  had  also  its  symbolism  in  the 
"  mill  of  the  host."  Of  coiuse,  the  moralizing  char- 
acter of  the  Church  was  displayed  here,  and  the 
virtues  appeared  on  portals,  in  the  chancel,  on 
memorials  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  patterns  of  the 
carpets.  Practically  always  they  appeared  as  female 
forms:  Faith  had  the  cup  and  the  cross.  Justice  had 
the  balance.  Charity  (or  love)  protected  a  beggar 
or  a  child,  Hope  looked  off  in  the  distance  or 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  a  crown.  Prudence  held 
a  book.  Bravery  made  preparation  (for  defense  or 
attack).  Temperance  had  a  measuring  instrument, 
Chastity  was  represented  by  a  palm,  phenix,  or  a 
nesting  dove,  Himoility  by  a  dove,  Perseverance  by 
a  crown,  Harmony  by  an  olive  branch.  Naturally 
this  symbolism  induced  the  figuring  of  the  opposites: 
Idolatry  was  shown  by  a  man  worshiping  an  idol. 
Desperation  by  a  man  committing  suicide  with  a 
sword.  Inconstancy  by  a  monk  fleeing  from  the 
monastery. 

As  the  seasons  symbolized  the  changing  course  of 
human  life,  so  the  wheel  of  fortune  was  especially 
employed  for  this  purpose,  being  taken  in  from  pre- 
Christian  art  after  being  passed  over 

8.  I«ater  j^y  early  Christian  symbolism.  It  be- 
Forms  and  ^^^mg  ^  great  favorite  as  a  moralistic 
Oonowtton..  ^^^^*  The  destructive  might  of 
death  was  set  forth  by  the  figure  of  a  man  weed- 
ing a  garden  or  felling  trees,  or  of  a  rider  (Rev.  vi.  8) 
with  stretched  bow,  or  more  extensively  as  an  ema- 
ciated old  man  which  developed  into  the  skeleton 
with  sickle  and  hour-glass.  The  dance  of  death 
(see  Death,  Dance  of),  a  favorite  theme  in  art, 
is  in  origin  connected  with  the  devastation  of  the 
Black  Death.  The  departing  soul  was  usually 
pictured  as  a  small,  naked,  sexless,  himxan  figure, 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  The  last  judgment  was 
also  a  subject  of  art,  in  which  the  revenge  of  the 
monsters  of  hell  occupied  the  central  place,  while 
the  devil  was  a  prominent  figiu^.  Upon  the  devil 
played  all  the  popular  richness  of  imagination  and 
grotesqueness;  hence  developed  the  human  figure 
in  varied  shapes,  with  horn  of  goat,  hoof,  bat's  wings, 
and  tail;  he  even  appeared  as  a  black  bird  inspiring 
Pontius  Pilate.  There  was  in  connection  with  this 
theme  not  a  little  also  of  the  himiorous.  There  was 
a  great  revival  of  the  antique  in  art  as  in  literature. 
Sirens,  centaurs,  the  Sibyl,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are 
conmion  figures.  Great  difficulty  attends  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  scenes  in  which 
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aninnals  appear,  now  figuring  in  wild  combat  and 
again  grouped  in  restful  pose.  These  are  found 
especially  in  Germany  in  many  situations.  Possi- 
bly in  many  cases  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
warning  against  demonic  powers,  assaults,  and  sins; 
occasionally  the  decorative  motive  is  evident;  again 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  irony  is  present. 

4.  Byiantina  Art;  Byzantine  art  was  not  nearly 
80  rich  in  its  forms  and  figures  as  the  artistic  sym- 
bolism of  the  West,  the  naturally  conservative 
tendencies  of  the  East  revealing  Uiemselves  here 
and  permitting  little  that  was  creative.  In  this  its 
literature  differed,  employing  symbols,  allegories, 
personification,  and  tjrpes  freely.  While  the  West 
employed  the  human  form  in  this  region,  the  East 
remained  true  to  its  traditions  in  the  employment 
mainly  of  animal  and  plant  forms.  The  image  con- 
troversy (see  Images  and  Image  Wobship,  II.)  had 
its  effects  in  this  direction,  so  that  the  Physiologus 
myth  had  a  far  narrower  influence  upon  sirt.  An- 
thropomorphic eymbolism  was  less  potent  in  its 
effects.  Of  course  the  East  had  its  own  favorite 
symbols.  Thus  in  the  pictures  of  the  last  judgment 
there  appears  the  crowned  king  of  hell  riding  a  sort 
of  griffin.  It  had  also  the  ''  Etimasia,"  a  throne 
upon  which  rested  cross,  lamb,  and  book — ^repre- 
senting Christ;  while  the  empty  throne  stood  for 
the  majesty  of  God,  in  which  the  early  Christian 
abhorrence  of  figuring  God  as  a  person  is  seen. 
Byzantine  art  remained  closer  to  the  earlier  per- 
sonification, as  when  the  shepherd  lad  David,  play- 
ing the  haip,  gives  the  key  to  the  melody,  behind 
a  pillar  in  the  distance  the  Oread  Echo  takes  up 
the  tone,  while  in  the  foreground  the  half-naked 
mountain-god  listens.  Similarly  David  appears  as 
the  royal  singer,  by  his  side  the  female  forms  Sophia 
and  F^phecy  and  above  his  head  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  inspirer  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  England  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  endeavoring  at  present  to  come 
again  into  full  accord  with  the  symbolic  feeling  of 
the  Biiddle  Ages,  while  Italy  and  Spain  seem  to 
linger  in  the  rear.  There  are  attempts  at  creation, 
seen  especially  in  the  use  of  the  '*  Heart  of  Jesus  ** 
and  "  Heart  of  Mary."  The  Protestant  churches 
are  also  showing  an  awakening  interest  in  symbols 
and  their  use  in  religious  art.  See  Animals;  and 
Paramenta.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

IV.  Apologetics  of  Symbolism  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Standpoint:  A  certain  amount  of  sym- 
bolism is  necessary  in  all  religions,  pagan.  Christian, 
Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  In  all  ages  and 
places  the  inwaiti  feeling  of  devotion  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  outward  manifesta- 
z.  Symbol-  tion  of  it.    All  religious  actions  are 

ism  In-     from  their  very  nature  symbolical  and 

eyitable.  figurative.  The  Mussulman  in  his  de- 
votions must  take  off  his  shoes  and 
kneel  on  his  carpet  facing  toward  Mecca.  These  are 
eymbolical  acts.  Even  the  Quaker  must  keep  on 
his  hat  and  sit  in  a  bare  room  in  silence,  to  show 
by  these  symbols  his  vain  attempt  to  disregard 
symbols.  A  fortiorif  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  re- 
ligion is  based  on  a  sacramental  system,  is  surroimd- 
ed  on  all  sides  by  symbolism,  in  architecture,  art, 
and  music,  all  contributing  to  the  elaborate  ritual 


of  his  public  worship  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  sanctifies  and  applies  symbolism  in 
the  highest  and  widest  sense.  The  study  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ceremonies  might  be  called  the  science 
of  liturgical  esthetics. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  symbol  is  s3monymous  with 
a  sacrament,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  signs, 
something  which  stands  for  something 
a.  Fonda-  else;  something  exterior,  visible,  which 
mental  signifies  and  usually  conceals  some- 
Analogy,  thing  interior,  invisible.  For  instance, 
life,  per  se,  in  itself — vegetative,  sensi- 
tive, or  rational — is  never  really  seen;  it  is  perceived 
only  by  its  effects  in  exterior  signs  and  symbols 
which  that  life  informs,  through  which  it  works. 
The  best  illustration  of  the  symbolism  or  sacramen- 
tality  of  the  universe  is  found  in  man  himself,  a 
microcosm,  as  he  is  called,  a  "  siun  and  compendiiun 
of  the  universe."  His  body,  composed  of  all  the 
sensitive,  vegetative,  and  mineral  elements  found 
in  the  world  outside  him,  is  the  sacramental  sym- 
bol of  the  rational  soul  by  which  it  is  informed;  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  real  invisible  ego 
within.  And  man  thus  constituted,  himself  a  kind 
of  sacrament,  in  a  world  which  is  by  its  nature  uni- 
versally sacramental,  must  of  necessity  lead  a  sac- 
ramental life,  both  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  i.e.,  because  in  the  order  of  nature  therefore 
in  the  order  of  grace;  for  grace  does  not  destroy 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  it  presupposes  and  per- 
fects it;  nature  is  the  raw  material  for  grace  to  work 
upon.  Revealed  religion  is  above  natural  theology, 
but  never  opposed  to  it.  A  religion  purely  spiri- 
tual, without  the  outward  sign  of  the  interior  grace, 
would  be  for  angels  (pure  spirits),  not  for  men — at 
least  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  In- 
deed, Christ  himself  became  a  sacrament,  for  he  be- 
came man.  The  incarnation  is  the  sacrament  of 
sacraments;  his  humanity  was  the  sign,  the  sjrm- 
bol  of  his  divinity.  As  a  teacher  of  men  he  was  a 
eymbolist,  for  he  spoke  in  parables.  The  sacramen- 
tal idea  is  coextensive  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  symbolism 
with  all  it  implies,  not  only  of  the  seven  sacraments 
themselves,  but  of  the  elaborate  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial  and  ritual.  Every  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian who  admits  a  divinely  instituted  sacramen- 
tal system  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  s3rmbolist. 
The  reason  for  eymbolism  in  the  supernatural  is, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  same  as  that 
required  in  the  natural  order,  viz.,  man  is  composed 
of  body  and  soul.  Truth,  which  is  immaterial,  must 
be  presented  to  him  by  material  signs.  In  the  nat- 
ural order  ideas  are  expressed  by  words;  thoughts 
arrive  to  us  through  the  senses,  not  that  the  material 
sense  contains  the  essence  of  the  immaterial  idea, 
but  that  it  is  its  messenger,  just  as  the  wind  carries 
winged  seeds.  '^  Sensation  is  our  messenger  to  the 
intellect,  our  king."  Similarly  in  the  supernatural 
order  grace  is  brought  to  men  through  the  exterior 
form  of  sacraments  and  ceremonies. 

Sacrament  here  is  taken  in  the  strict  Roman 
Catholic,  theological  sense,  as  understood  of  the 
seven  sacraments,  to  wit:  it  must  be  a  sensible 
sign,  it  must  be  instituted  by  Christ,  it  must  effect 
the  grace  it  signifies.     The  matter — or  material 
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ivaUria) — of  these  sacrampnts  was  not  chosen 
ubitrarily  by  Christ.  "  It  was  becoming,"  again  to 
quote  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  that  there  be 
J.  Sacra-  a  natural  anulogy  between  the  matter 
Dtctal  oF  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  oper- 
Inalogies.  atcd  by  it,"  e.^,,  What  is  the  effect  of 
baptism?  To  cleanse  the  soul  of  the 
Sua  of  original  sin.  Therefore  water,  which 
deuiwB  the  body,  is  the  necessary  matter  of  this 
Bonment.  Oil  softens  and  strengthens,  it  perme- 
iletvid  noiiriahes,  serves  as  a  dressing  for  wounds, 
il  ill  seasoning  for  food,  and,  combined  with  other 
liquiils,  rises  to  the  top:  it  is  used  for  the  anointing 
(( prieste  and  kings.  It  is  a  symbol  of  youth  and 
vipir  of  soul.  Mixed  with  bahn  it  is  the  symbol  of 
(MdKiampte.  of  the  gctod  odor  which  the  Christian 
goul  should  everywhere  exhale.  All  these  many 
qnililin  of  oil  are  symbolic  of  the  many  and  great 
tfm.tiane  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul,  hence 
itB  UK  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
Uf  ortlerB,  and  extreme  unction. 

Brrad  and  wine  are  the  matter  of  the  sacrament 
of  tbe  Eucharist,  because,  according  to  the  Council 
a(  Trent,  Holy  Communion  produces  in  the  spiri- 
tal  ill  tbe  effects  of  bread  and  drink  in  the  material 
onler,  it  gustaius,  gives  growth,  repairs  forces,  and 
Glie  ibe  soul  with  a  holy  joy, 

1b  It  SynAoUsme  (see  bibliography),  Landriot, 
tnbbJshopof  Reims,  says  in  effect:  Every  creature, 
kmw  small,  is  a  partial  and  material  expression 
of  the  Infinite  InteUlgence.  Besides 
(•  8»mTiiil  ite  proper  form,  its  individual  charac- 
Tihitira  ter.  it  contains  within  a  divine  thought, 
of  Sjrm*  a  divine  ideal,  it  bears  the  indelible 
Mm.  seal  of  the  Word,  of  which  it  is  an  im- 
perfect though  in  a  sense  a  true  eX' 
Pi'Mion.  Just  as  on  a  page  written  by  a  man  of 
"Ittwy  genius  one  can  distinguish  in  each  letter  its 
fwn,  individuahty.  material  direction,  typograph- 
"sl  beauty,  yet  underneath  the  dead  letter — above 
•H  in  the  emenibU  of  these  inanimate  characters— 
^^m  ui  something  else:  there  is  the  sublime,  gra- 
'><Wi,  and  varied  thought  of  the  master.  So  every 
*j«l  of  creation  corresponds  to  a  divine  ideal,  it 
'■Igign  of  a  divine  thought,  a  hieroglyphic  of  the 
Mpiige  of  heaven.  Hence,  Roman  Catholic  thc- 
wgf,  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  philosophy,  the 
PtA  iecret  of  art,  consist  first  in  knowing  hon-  to 
Vl.then  to  read,  then  to  understand  this  magaifi- 
'('Itpoeni  of  the  Creator,  this  subhme  Uterature  of 
'lod.  this  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  of  creative 
"toU.  Hus  to  discover  through  the  material  ele- 
|Mnt  Uie  divine  side  of  things  is  to  discern  him  who 
"  U  oo(*  the  Great  Unknown  and  supremely  In- 
Wllpble  Being.  An  activity  could  hardly  be  found 
"lore  vortby  than  this  of  man's  rational  soul,  made, 
li  it  ii,  after  the  image  of  its  maker, 

Gut  such  is  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of 
Mdcsiaatical  symbolism,  undeistood  and  applied  by 
tile  Soman  Catholic  Church,  "  symbolism  "  in  its 
Bon  univerwil  and  therefore  moat  Catholic  mean- 
inland  use,  Stitart  Chambebs. 
BnuooupnT:  On  Hw  ceoenl  aubJMt  ol  ■ymbolism  the 
'  r  is  refctrpd  to:  Rupert  oC  DpuU,  De  dinnii  oguiii 
><  triniUUr,  in  ha  Opera,  in  MPL,  aliviU.-clu.; 
L  Oiitiaiauiin  (the  one  irsnl  modam  tbemufua  ol 
W.  Duixnd,  Ratioiiait  divinorun  offidormn. 
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Saint-Laurent,  Lee  Imagee  du  eacri-cantr  au  point  de  vue 
de  Vhiat.  el  de  Fart,  Paris,  1880;  A.  Springer,  Ueber  die 
Quellen  der  KuneldareteUungen  im  Mittdaiter,  Leipaic, 
1880;  H.  Otte,  KvnetarchiUAogie  dee  deutechen  Mittelaltere, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1880-85;  B.  Eckl,  Die  Madonna  aU  Qe- 
genatand  chriellicher  Kunetmalerei,  Brixen,  1883;  P.  Jea- 
aeo.  Die  Darelettung  dee  WeUgerichie  bie  auf  Michelangelo, 
Beilin,  1883;  G.  Voas,  Dae  jUngele  Oerieht  in  der  bildenden 
Kunel  dee  friLhen  MiUdaiUre,  Leipsic,  1884;  N.  Kondakoff, 
Hitl.  de  VaH  byxantin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886-91;  E.  MOnts, 
itudee  iconographiqttee  el  archSologiquee  eur  le  moyen-dge, 
Paris,  1888;  F.  Lauchert,  GeechiehU  dee  Phyeiologue, 
Strasburg.  1889;  C.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Lee  SainU  de  la 
meeee  el  lewe  monumente,  Paris,  1893;  M.  Engels,  Die 
DareMlung  der  GeetaUen  GoUee  dee  Vatere  in  der  Malerei, 
Luxemburg,  1894;  idem.  Die  Kreueigung  Chrieti  in  der 
bildenden  Kunel,  ib.  1899;  P.  Weber,  GeieUichee  Schaur 
epiel  und  kirchliche  Kunel  in  ihrem  Ver?UHtnie  .  ,  .  an 
einer  Ikonographie  der  Kirche  und  Synagoge,  Stuttgart, 
1894;  J.  Stnygowsld,  Der  BUderkreie  dee  griechieehen 
Phyeiologue,  Leipsic,  1899;  N.  Bell,  The  SainU  in  Chrietian 
Art,  3  vols.,  London,  1901-04;  M.  Kemarel,  Le  "  lAvre  '* 
de  Paula.  Caueeriee  familiiree  eur  fart  el  le  eymbolieme 
ehrUiene,  Paris,  1902;  J.  Sauer,  Symbolik  dee  Kirehenge- 
bAudee  .  ,  ,  dee  MUtdaltere,  Freiburg,  1902;  A  Male. 
L'Art  rdigieuz  du  xiii.  eiicle  en  France,  Paris,  1902 
(crowned  by  the  Academy);  A.  Venturi,  The  Madonna, 
London,  1902;  J.  E.  Weis-Liebendorf,  Chrietue-  und  Apoe- 
telbilder,  Freibuig,  1902;  E.  A.  Greene,  Sainle  and  their 
Symbole:  a  Companion  in  the  Churchee  and  Picture  Gal- 
leriee  of  Europe,  London,  1904;  O.  Zdckler,  Die  Tugend- 
lehre  dee  Chrielentume  mil  beeonderer  RUckeicht  auf  deren 
Mahleneynd>oli8che  Einkleidung,  QQtereloh,  1904;  A. 
Mufios,  Iconografia  della  Madonna,  Florence,  1905;  H.  O. 
Taylor,  The  Medieval  Mind,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1911. 

SYMBOLUM  APOSTOLICUM.  See  Apostles' 
Creed. 

STMMACHIANS:  The  name  applied  to  one  or 
more  heretical  sects,  at  least  one  of  them  centering 
at  Rome.  Philaster  {Hcer.,  Ixii.)  speaks  of  them  as 
derived  from  a  certain  Patricius,  a  teacher  at  Rome, 
whose  chief  doctrine  was  that  the  body  was  the 
handiwork  of  the  devil,  and  that  in  consequence  ill- 
treatment  of  it  was  a  duty.  This  was  pushed  by 
followers  to  its  extremes  of  suicide  and  of  indul- 
gence in  all  lusts.  Ambrosiaster  (prologue  to  Gala- 
tians,  and  on  I  Tim.  iv.  1)  brings  a  sect  of  the  name 


into  connection  with  liardonites  (see  Mabcion) 
and  lianicheans  (q.v.).  Augustine  (Contra  Faus- 
turn,  xix.  4,  17,  NPNF,  1  ser.,  iv.  240,  246;  Contra 
Creteonium,  i.  31)  relates  S3rmmachians  with  the 
Ebionites  (q.v.)>  and  also  G>y  implication)  with 
ManicheanB. 

STMMACHUS*  sirn'o-kus"':  Pope  498-614.  On 
the  death  of  Anastasius  II.  the  deacon  Synunachus 
of  Sardinia  and  the  archpriest  Laurentius  divided 
the  votes;  the  former  was  consecrated  in  the  Lat- 
eran  and  the  latter  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  on  Nov. 
22,  498.  Both  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  affair 
for  dedsion  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  although  he 
was  an  Arian,  who  was  thai  the  suzerain  of  Rome. 
He  decided  that  whoever  was  consecrated  first,  and 
by  a  majority,  had  a  right  to  the  papal  chair;  this 
being  Sjrmmachus,  Laurentius  withdrew,  and  ap- 
parent imity  reigned.  Sjrmmachus  called  a  synod 
on  Mar.  1,  497,  and  introduced  directions  regarding 
the  papal  election  which  would  render  impossible 
such  events  as  had  occurred.  This  decision  did  not, 
however,  prevent  later  schisms;  moreover,  the  ri- 
valry between  Synunachus  and  Laiuentius  was  re- 
newed, and  although  the  latter  was  made  bishop  of 
Nooera  and  removed  from  Rome,  his  followers  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  Symmachus,  blaming  him 
for  appointing  a  time  for  the  Easter  festival  of  501 
A.D.,  and  accusing  him  of  adultery,  of  alienating 
church  property,  and  various  other  crimes.  Appeal 
was  again  made  to  Theodoric,  who  called  Peter, 
bishop  of  Altinum,  to  Rome  to  investigate  matters, 
and  to  take  control  of  the  chureh  property.  Sym- 
machus, who  was  in  Ariminum,  refused  to  appear 
at  the  sjmod  called  by  Peter  in  Rome,  some  time 
after  Easter,  501,  unless  Peter  withdrew  and  the 
chureh  property  were  restored  to  his  control,  when 
he  would  be  willing  to  defend  himself  before  the 
sjmod.  The  bishops  dared  not  deny  the  pope's  re- 
quest, but  Theodoric  demanded  a  new  session  of  the 
sjmod,  at  which  Symmachus  decided  to  appear;  but 
as  a  tumult  arose  diuing  the  session  he  refused  to 
appear  again  and  appealed  to  the  king,  to  whom  the 
sjmod  also  referred  the  matter.  Theodoric,  how- 
ever, ordered  the  bishops  to  decide,  and  on  Oct.  23, 
501,  at  a  fourth  session  they  rendered  the  famous 
decision  by  which  all  accusations  against  S3rmma- 
chus  were  set  aside  without  examination,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  the  exalted  authority  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  they  did  not  dare  to  judge  the 
pope,  but  left  it  to  God,  who  sees  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  The  synod  followed  out  the  conclusions  of 
its  decision,  and  declared  those  who  had  not  favored 
Sjmunachus  to  be  schismatics,  and  condemned  Peter 
of  Altinum  and  Laurentius.  S3rmmachus  convoked 
a  sixth  session  of  the  synod  Nov.  6,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  interference  with  his  election  from  becom- 
ing a  precedent.  The  decision  of  the  sjmod  did  not, 
however,  restore  harmony,  and  after  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, the  followers  of  Laiuentius  finally  resorted 
to  literary  arguments.  Sjrmmachus  finally  carried 
the  day,  but  the  opposition  to  Symmachus  was 
broken  only  when  Theodoric  declared  himself  against 
the  Laurentians  and  commanded  that  their  church 
be  given  over  to  S3mmiachus  (505  and  506  a.d.); 
whereupon  Laurentius  retired  to  a  country  place 
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belongiiig  to  his  stanch  supporter,  Senator  Festus, 
and  became  an  ascetic. 

Symmachus  was  now  firmly  established  as  pope, 
and  devoted  himself  to  building  and  endowing 
churches.  He  entered  into  a  dispute  with  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  (Epist.f  x.),  had  relations  with  the 
banished  Africans  {Epist.f  xi.),  with  Ennodius  of 
Pa  via  (Epist.,  vii.,  ix.,  xviii.),  and  with  the  Gauls 
(EpisLy  xiv.).  He  favored  the  demands  of  the  bish- 
op>8  of  Aries,  and  his  utterances  at  this  time  were 
not  without  influence  on  later  views  regarding  the 
relation  of  spiritual  to  worldly  authority.  He  died 
July  19,  514.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bzbuoorapbt:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  44  sqq.,  260.  Paris.  1886.  and  ed.  Momxnsen. 
in  MOH,  Oest.  jHmt.  Rom.  i  (1898),  120;  Theodorus  Leo- 
tor,  in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  1.  pp.  189-190;  MGH.,  Auct.  ant., 
ix  (1891),  324,  xii  (1894),  393  sqq.;  and  the  "  Letters  " 
in  Epiatola  Romanorum  pontificum  genuincB,  ed.  A.  Thiel, 
i.  639  sqq.,  Braunsberg,  1867.  Consult  further:  Jaff6, 
Regeata,  i.  96;  A.  von  Reumont,  GeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
ii.  38,  Berlin,  1868;  Vogel,  in  Hiatoriache  Zeitachnft,  i 
(1883),  4(X)  sqq.;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rdmiachen 
Kirche,  ii.  219  sqq.,  Bonn.  1885;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  i.  317-321,  London,  1894;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUienoeachichte,  ii.  625  sqq.,  Eng.  transl..  iv.  49  sqq.,  Fr. 
transl.,  pp.  947  sqq..  Bower,  Popea,  i.  296-309;  Platina, 
Popea,  i.  116-118;  Miknan,  Latin  Chriatianity,  i.  350-351, 
416-i23. 

SYMMACHUS:  Translator  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek.    See  Bible  Vesbions,  A,  I.,  2,  §  2. 

SYMPHORIANUS,  sim-fSr^'i-^'nus:  A  Gallic  mar- 
t3rr  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  d.  probably  in 
180.  He  was  a  native  of  Autun,  and  is  described 
as  a  youth  of  distinguished  appearance  and  excel- 
lent education.  Having  refused  to  do  homage  to 
the  statue  of  Berecynthia  (Cybcle),  he  was  carried 
before  the  prefect  Heraclius,  who  tried  to  subdue 
him  by  threats  and  torture,  and  finally  had  him  be- 
headed outside  the  walls. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  early  Acta,  with  commentary,  are  in 
ASB,  August,  iv.  491-498.  Consult  further:  C.  L.  Dinet, 
Saint  Symphorien  et  son  culte,  2  vols.,  Autun,  1861;  K.  J. 
Neximann,  Der  rfimiache  Stoat  und  die  aUgemeine  Kirehe, 
i.  303-304,  Leipsic.  1890;  DCB,  iv.  753;  (Sillier,  Autewra 
aacria,  i.  472-473,  x.  358,  xii.  327,  832,  834.  xiii.  21; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  108,  115. 

SYNAGOGUE. 

I.  The  Institution. 

Name,  Origins.  Purpose  (f  1). 
Number,  Location,  Structure,  Furnishings  (f  2). 
OfficeiB  (f  3). 
II.  The  Service. 

Shema,  Benediction.  Shemoneh  'Esreh,  Prayers  (1 1). 
Scripture  Reading,  Sermon  (f  2). 
Festivals  ($  3). 
Fasts  (i  4). 
m.  The  Jewish  Calendar. 

L  The  Institution:     Synagogue  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Jewish  local  houses  of  w^orship  which 
arose  probably  during  the  Babylonian  exile  and 
are  still  in  common  use.    In  the  Mishna  and  later 
they  were  called  ''  houses  of  assem- 
I.  Name,    bling/'   or  a  term  shortened  in  the 
Origins,     Aramaic  from  that;   there  was  also  in 
Purpose,     use  the  expression  '^  house  of  teach- 
ing."   The  Greek  word  synagogi,  often 
employed  in  the  New  Testament,  means  both  "  as- 
sembly "  and  "  house  of  assembly  ";    equivalent 
terms   are   "  place  of  prayer  **   (I  liacc.  iii.  46), 


simply  **  prayer  "  (cf .  Acts  xvi.  13),  synagOgitm  and 
praseukUrum  (the  last  two  used  by  Philo).  The 
need  to  appoint  special  places  and  to  build  houses 
for  common  worship  seems  not  to  have  been  felt  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrez- 
zar, that  is,  so  long  as  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
stood  with  its  centralizing  of  the  sacrificial  cultus. 
While  it  may  be  concluded  from  II  Kings  iv.  23 
that  the  pious  on  feast-days  assembled  at  the  place 
of  dwelling  of  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  clear  that  this  did  not  become  a  firmly 
established  institution.  That  the  Taiigums  (e.g., 
Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Ex.  xviii.  20;  Judges  v.  9; 
Isa.  i.  13)  speak  of  synagogues  as  an  early  institu- 
tion is  an  example  of  the  habit  of  the  Taigums  to 
attribute  unhistorically  to  earlier  times  what  be- 
longed only  to  later.  During  the  exile  the  people 
had  neither  Temple  nor  sacrifice.  There  remained 
only  their  attention  to  the  words  of  Ezekiel  and 
other  men  of  God,  the  Sabbath,  and  prayer  in  com- 
mon. Whether  during  the  exile  houses  for  such 
meetings  were  already  appointed  can  not  be  de- 
termined. It  may  be  taJken  as  correct,  however, 
that  the  need  produced  by  the  exile  led  up  to  com- 
mon services  of  worship  which  did  not  cease  after 
the  exile  had  come  to  an  end.  Another  motive  con- 
tributed to  this  end.  The  law,  transgression  of 
which  in  earlier  times  had  led  to  so  severe  punish- 
ment, became  now  the  determinative  norm,  knowl- 
edge of  it  the  one  condition  of  the  continued  favor 
of  God,  its  study  a  profitable  engagement.  Read- 
ing and  explanation  of  this  law  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  post-exilic  assemblages  of  the  people — 
prayer  and  instruction  in  the  prophetic  word  and 
in  history  were  secondary  to  this.  The  purpose  of 
learning  to  know  the  law  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  regular  recurrence  of  meetings.  Naturally  the 
day  chosen  was  the  Sabbath.  This  regularity  of 
meeting  together  led  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
appointment  of  definite  places.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  synagogues  is  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  which  may 
belong  to  the  period  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (359- 
338  B.C.)  [now  usually  assigned  to  the  early  Maccar 
bean  period];  the  expression  used  in  that  passage 
can  hardly  be  understood  of  anything  else  than  of 
houses  of  assembling  for  divine  worship,  and  with 
this  agrees  Acts  xv.  21.  Josephus  mentions  eynsL- 
gogues  seldom  and  only  casually.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  mention  by  Josephus  {War,  VII., 
iii.  3)  of  a  synagogue  in  Antioch  as  first  coming  into 
existence  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  claim  so  late  an  origin  for  them 
in  Palestine. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  there  was 
at  least  one  synagogue  in  each  city  of  any  size  in 
Palestine  (at  Capernaum,  Mark  i.  21;    Nazareth, 
Mark  vi.  2).    In  Jerusalem  at  least  the 
2.  Number,  more  important,  if  not  all,  divisions  of 
Location,    the  city  had  their  own  synagogues. 
Structure,    But  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  unhis- 
Fumi8hing8.torical  in  declaring  {Megilla,  iii.,  be- 
ginning, folio  73d)  that  there  were  480 
synagogues  in  the  city,  or  460  according  to  an- 
other reading.    Also  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Greece  which  contained  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  had  one  or  more  synar 
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gogues.  Thus  there  was  one  in  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiii.  14),  Iconium  (ib.  xiv.  1),  Thcssalonica 
(ib.  xvii.  1),  Berea  (ib.  xvii.  10),  Athens  (ib.  xvii. 
17),  Corintii  (ib.  xviii.  4),  Ephesus  (ib.  xviii.  19); 
there  were  several  in  Damascus  (ib.  ix.  2,  20),  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus  (ib.  xiii.  5),  Alexandria  (Philo,  Opera, 
ed.  Mangey,  ii.  565),  Rome  (ib.  ii.  568-569),  and 
certainly  in  Antioch  in  Syria,  since  the  one  which 
Joeephus  mentions  (War,  VII.,  iii.  3)  was  the  chief 
synagogue.  These  were  built  within  the  cities,  and 
80  far  as  possible  on  the  highest  point  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  roof  was  above  the  roofs  of  the 
dwelling-houses;  or  it  might  happen  that  one  was 
built  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  the  sea,  or  on  the 
bank  of  a  river.  The  Tosephta  demands  that  the 
entrance  be  on  the  east  side,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle;  but  this  was  not  strictly 
carried  out,  and  the  matter  was  often  determined 
by  the  varying  circumstances.  The  individual 
turned  himself  for  prayer  toward  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
or,  if  he  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  toward  Jerusalem  or 
toward  Palestine.  It  was  not  prescribed  that  the 
synagogue  should  have  a  roof,  and  as  late  as  the 
fif  teentib  century  there  were  in  the  orient  synagogues 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  worship  was  conducted  under 
the  open  sky.  Of  the  internal  arrangement  only 
the  following  items  are  known.  The  holy  ark  or 
chest  containing  the  holy  books  was  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  manuscripts  of  the  law  used  in  the 
reading,  as  also  that  of  Esther  used  at  the  feast  of 
Purim,  had  and  still  have  the  form  of  rolls,  which 
was  the  customary  form  for  books  for  the  Jews  from 
antiquity  even  down  into  the  Christian  era.  The 
bema,  or  elevated  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  syna- 
gogue from  which  the  reading  was  conducted,  is 
indeed  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
was  doubtless  already  in  use  in  the  times  of  Christ 
(cf.  Neh.  viii.  4).  The  congregation  sat  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6;  James  ii.  3;  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  458, 
630),  except  during  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  5;  Mark  xi. 
25);  he  also  sat  who  expounded  the  Scriptures 
(Luke  iv.  20).  But  he  who  read  the  Scripture  les- 
son stood,  as  did  the  one  who  rendered  the  passage 
into  Aramaic.  Neither  Old  Testament  nor  New  nor 
earlier  Jewish  tradition  knows  of  a  separate  part 
of  the  synagogue  for  women;  the  passage  so  often 
cited  from  Philo  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  476)  is  in  the  much 
later  De  vita  carUempUiHva.  The  construction  and 
care  of  the  building  were  the  affair  of  the  congrega- 
tion, though  a  private  individual  of  wealth  might 
assiune  the  expense  (cf.  Luke  vii.  5). 

The  administration  was  under  the  control  of  the 
religious  commimity,  which  in  Palestine  coincided 
with  the  political  body  (non-Jews  having  no  par- 
ticipation in  either),  and  was  under  the  control  of 
elders.    Officers  named  in  the  New  Testament  are: 
the   ruler,   Gk.   archusynagogos   (Luke 
3*  Officers,  xiii.  14;    Acts  xiii.  15  speaks  of  **  ru- 
lers "),  also  designated  as  archdn  Us 
synagogSs  (Luke  viii.  41),  who  was  probably  chosen 
from  the  elders  and  had  the  oversight  of  the  wor- 
ship, and  also  guarded  against  improprieties  (cf. 
Luke  xiii.  14),  besides  caring  for  the  conduct  of  the 
service  (Acts  xiii.  15) ;  the  attendant,  Gk.  hypireUa, 
Aram,  hazzan,  or  hazzan  hakkeneseth  (Luke  iv.  20, 
**  minister  "),  who  at  worship  brought  the  Scrip- 


tures to  the  reader  and  replaced  them  in  their  re- 
ceptacle, cared  for  the  cleansing  of  the  structure 
and  its  lighting,  infficted  puni^mient  by  stripes 
(this  taking  place  in  the  synagogue.  Matt.  x.  17, 
xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9),  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  the  office  of  teacher  of  children.  Alms  were 
given  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue.  Whether  there 
was  a  special  officer  to  care  for  this  in  the  time  of 
Christ  is  not  known.  The  shaliah  zibbvar,  "  deputy," 
was  probably  not  a  special  officer,  but  the  duties 
were  probably  assumed  at  special  times  by  such  as 
would  undertake  them  (cf.  on  the  subject  E. 
SchQrer,  Die  Gemeindever/assung  der  Juden  in  Ram 
in  der  Kaieerzeit,  Leipeic,  1879). 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

XL  The  Service:    In  order  that  this  should  take 

the  character  of  public  worship,  the  attendance  of 

not  less  than  ten  men  was  required,  and  from  these 

one  was  chosen  as  leader.    The  charao- 

X.  Shema,  ter  of  the  service  was  that  of  common 
Benediction,  prayer  offered  by  a  people  deprived  of 

Shemoneh  political  independence,  but  united  upon 
'Esreh,  the  Torah  delivered  at  Sinai  and  rec- 
Pniyeri.  ognising  as  the  one  living  God  him  who 
had  given  that  Torah.  The  lituiigical 
effect  was  that  of  an  act  of  confession.  For  the 
form  of  prayer  the  Psalms  were  the  pattern,  though 
the  verse  form  is  often  displaced  by  prose;  by  t^e 
Middle  Ages  a  large  number  of  what  may  be  called 
"  forms  of  prayer  "  had  developed,  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  Uiat  in  the  ancient  period  anything 
like  a  set  form  had  arisen,  although  the  outline  was 
settled.  An  important  part  of  t^e  service  was  the 
recitation  of  the  ihevna*  (so  called  from  its  initial 
word),  which  comprised  three  passages:  Deut.  vi. 
4-9,  xi.  13-21;  Num.  xv.  37-41.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond of  these  are  taken  to  enjoin  the  use  of  TephiUin 
(q.v.).  The  recitation  of  the  shema,  in  which  all 
joined,  was  preceded  by  two  benedictions  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  third.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  the  chief  prayer  of  the  synagogue  was  the 
Shemoneh  'esreh,  "  eighteen  (benedictions),''  said  to 
have  come  down  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  to  have 
received  their  final  redaction  from  Simeon  ha-Pa^ 
koli  c.  110  A.D.  In  Babylonia  nineteen  benedictions 
were  used,  the  nineteenth  against  the  ''  heretics  " 
attributed  to  Simeon  the  Little.  The  recitation  of 
the  Shemoneh  'esreh  was  enjoined  on  all  Israelites 
— women,  children,  and  slaves — three  times  daily 
(after  Dan.  vi.  10),  viz.,  in  the  morning,  at  the  time 
of  the  afternoon  offering  (i.e.,  about  three  o'clock), 
and  at  evening.  A  fourth  daily  prayer  was  directed 
for  those  da3rs  when  the  law  prescribed  an  offering 
additional  (Hebr.  musaph)  to  those  usual.  This  ad- 
dition was  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the 
morning  service,  while  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(see  Atonement,  Dat  of)  and  fast-da3rs  a  fifth  time 
of  prayer  was  added.  Great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  response  to  the  benediction  made  by 
the  people  in  the  Amen  (see  LrruRoics,  III.,  1),  by 
which  they  made  the  words  of  the  leader  their  own. 
The  priestly  blessing  was,  according  to  Num.  vi. 
22-26,  to  be  bestowed  by  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
as  often  as  an  assemblage  of  Israelites  for  worship 
gave  opportunity.  For  this  purpose  the  priest  took 
up  his  station  between  the  (Auan  (see  above,  I., 
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t  3)  and  the  ark,  facing  the  people;  the  leader  ut- 
tered the  blessing  as  the  priest  stood  with  hands 
shoulder  high,  while  the  congregation  responded 
with  the  Amen  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  blessing.  Were  no  priest  present,  in  ancient 
times  the  blessing  was  not  uttered,  as  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  service,  but  was  considered 
as  exclusively  the  duty  of  the  priests. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance  that  the 
Torah  be  read  in  public  on  the  morning  of  all  Sab- 
baths, new  moons,  feastr-days  and  half-feasts,  while 
it  was  believed  that  Ezra  extended  this  reading  to 
the  mornings  of  Monday  and  Thurs- 
2.  Scripture  day  and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath. 

Reading;    While  the  prayer  was  uttered  by  the 

Sermon,  leader,  it  was  the  desire  that  as  many 
as  possible  take  part  in  the  reading;  on 
Sabbath  morning  at  least  seven  were  to  take  part, 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  at 
least  three,  and  no  one  was  to  read  less  than  three 
verses;  priests  and  Levites  usually  preceded  in  the 
reading.  When  the  required  number  of  scholars 
were  not  present,  one  officiated  in  their  place,  espe- 
cially among  the  Hellenists.  In  the  reading  a 
method  of  cantillation  was  employed  which  is  still 
in  use.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  through  consecu- 
tively in  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  readings,  in 
Palestine  in  the  course  of  three  years  (cf.  A.  BUch- 
ler,  in  JQRf  v.  420  sqq.,  vi.  1  sqq.),  being  divided 
into  weekly  portions;  these  portions  went  by  the 
Aramaic  name  of  sidra^  Hebr.  sedher,  but  the  gen- 
eral name  for  each  section  of  Scripture  was  Parashah 
(q.v.).  Special  readings  were  selected  for  the  four 
Sabbaths  before  Passover,  festivals,  half-festivals, 
new  moons,  and  fast-days.  It  was  the  l^azzan's  duty 
before  the  service  so  to  adjust  the  roll  that  it  would 
open  at  once  to  the  lesson,  which  was  to  be  read 
standing.  Special  benedictions  were  pronounced 
by  the  first  reader  before  the  reading  and  by  the 
last  reader  at  the  end.  After  each  verse  an  Aramaic 
rendering  (Hebr.  targum)  was  given  by  an  inter- 
preter (Hebr.  methurgeman)^  who  in  PfiJestine  was 
boimd  not  to  use  a  written  translation,  not  to  alle- 
gorize, and  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  rendering. 
No  independent  position  in  divine  service  was  held 
by  the  reading  of  prophetic  selections  (the  name 
for  a  prophetic  lection  was  haphtarah)]  in  general 
such  reading  was  limited  to  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath, festivals,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement;  as  a 
rule,  only  a  few  verses  were  read,  and  this  lesson 
was  also  rendered  into  Aramaic  by  an  interpreter, 
who  translated  it  three  verses  at  a  time.  The  first 
explicit  testimony  to  this  reading  of  the  prophets 
is  Acts  xiii.  15, 27;  cf.  Luke  iv.  16-17.  The  Hagiog- 
rapha  (see  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.,  1,  4c),  with 
the  exception  of  Esther,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
reading  in  public.  The  official  service  consisted  in 
the  shema,  the  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture; with  this  the  sermon  (i.e.,  exposition  of 
Scripture  (midhrashf  deraah;  see  Midrash)  had 
nothing  to  do.  Yet  there  is  testimony  (cf.  L.  Zunz, 
Die  goUesdiensdichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^  pp.  342 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1832)  that  especially  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath  the  service  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
position of  the  lesson,  doubtless  delivered  in  the 

house  of  learning,"  provided  the  congregation 
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had  one.  In  ancient  times  the  sermon  seems  to 
have  been  connected  directly  with  the  prophetic  se- 
lection; later  this  connection  seems  to  have  been 
severed,  probably  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
musaph  prayer.  The  preacher  sat  while  he  taught, 
and  often  an  interpreter  assisted  him.  A  visiting 
teacher  was  preferred,  otherwise  local  scholars 
officiated. 

On  any  week-day  the  three  seasons  of  prasrer 
might  be  kept  in  the  sjnaagogue,  and  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  morning  the  reading  of  the  Torah  (ut 
sup.),  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  countiy  people 

coming  to  town.    The  rabbinic^  ob- 
3.  Festivals,  servance  of  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  required 

abstention  from  all  work,  including 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  limitation  of  travel  to 
a  distance  within  2,000  cubits  of  the  dwelling,  which 
distance  was  extended,  however,  by  a  metiiod  of 
symbolic  interpretation  to  double  the  distance  (see 
Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew).  The  syna- 
gogue service  has  been  set  forth  above.  Observance 
at  home  consisted  in  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath 
lamps  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  arrangement  of  the 
Sabbath  meals  at  the  same  time,  the  blessing  of  the 
wine  before  the  eating  of  the  first  Sabbath  meal; 
the  celebration  was  closed  on  Saturday  evening  by 
a  benediction  upon  wine,  spices,  and  light,  and  a 
formula  of  blessing  which  praised  God,  who  distin- 
guished between  profane  and  sacred.  At  New  Moon 
only  women  refrained  from  work;  in  the  public 
service  there  was  reading  of  Scripture,  the  musaph 
prayer;  individuals,  when  they  first  saw  the  moon, 
uttered  a  benediction  (see  Moon,  Hebrew  Con- 
ceptions OF  the).  Tlxe  first  of  Tishri,  or  Hew 
Year  (see  Year,  the  Hebrew),  was  the  first  day  of 
the  common.  Sabbatical,  and  jubilee  years,  and  re- 
ceived a  specially  solemn  character  through  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  day  when  it  was  determined  who 
should  die  during  that  year.  In  addition  to  the 
prayers,  ten  passages  were  read  which  dealt  with 
the  kingdom  of  God,  remembrance  of  (xod,  and  the 
blowing  of  trumpets,  the  latter  ceremony  being  re- 
garded as  an  admonition  to  repentance  and  prayer. 
The  Passover  (q.v.)  was  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
(Nisan  15-21)  during  which  leaven  was  scrupu- 
lously removed  from  the  house.  While  the  pasdial 
lamb  was  no  longer  slaughtered,  the  paschal  meal 
was  regarded  as  a  duty,  including  the  drinking 
of  four  beakers  of  wine,  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread,  of  bitter  herbs,  and  of  a  dish  of  sweets,  while 
there  was  also  the  recitation  of  a  formula  setting 
forth  the  meaning  of  the  festival  and  of  the  Hallel 
(q.v.)  in  two  parts,  each  concluded  by  a  special 
benediction.  According  to  Pesahim  37d  two  dishes 
of  meat  were  used,  recalling  the  Passover  and  the 
festival  sacrifice.  The  leading  thought  of  the  cele- 
bration is  the  deliverance  from  E^rpt.  The  first 
and  seventh  days  were  rest  days,  though  prepara- 
tion of  food  was  permitted,  the  other  days  were  half- 
festivals;  the  musaph  prayer  was  used  on  all  seven 
dajrs,  on  the  first  and  on  the  previous  evening  the 
Hallel  was  recited.  Pentecost  (q.v.)  or  the  feast  of 
weeks  came  fifty  days  from  the  day  after  the  Pass- 
over Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  15),  was  the  harvest  festi- 
val, and  lasted  for  a  single  day  on  which  no  work 
was  ddne;  the  musaph  (Le.,  additional)  prayer  waa 
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said  and  the  Hallel  recited.  The  **  Littfe  **  or  ''  8eo^ 
ond  Puaover  *'  was  celebrated  on  lyyaf  14  by  thoe6 
who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  (Num*  ix.  10).  Hie  Feast  of  Tabei^ 
nades  lasted  eight  dasrs  (Tishri  15-22),  of  which  the 
first  and  last  were  full  festivals  and  the  others  were 
half-festivals.  The  musaph  prayer  and  the  Hallel 
were  recited  each  day;  the  distinctive  features  were 
the  eating  and  sleeping  in  booths,  the  carrying  of  a 
palm  with  m3rrtle  and  willow  branches  and  a  citron. 
The  seventh  day  was  known  as  the  day  of  willows, 
since  on  that  day  the  floor  was  beaten  with  willow 
branches.  In  the  post-Talmudic  period  the  Jews 
encircled  the  reading-desk  in  procession  carrying 
the  palms,  etc.,  and  singing  special  songs  with  the 
refrain  Hosanna.  In  Babylon,  where  the  Penta- 
teuch was  read  through  in  a  year,  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  took  place  on  what  was  there  the  ninth 
day  of  the  festival,  which  gave  rise  to  the  feast  of 
**  the  rejoicing  of  the  Torah."  The  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation (Kislew  25-Tebet  3)  was  instituted  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  (I  Biacc.  iv.  59)  to  celebrate  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  according  to  II  Biacc. 
i.  9,  18,  ii.  10,  X.  8,  was  generally  observed  by  carry- 
ing branches  and  singing  songs  of  praise.  Ps.  xxz. 
seems  from  its  title  to  have  been  especially  com- 
posed for  this  occasion.  Jewish  tradition  enjoins 
recitation  of  the  Hallel  and  the  Shemoneh  'esreh 
daily,  but  no  cessation  of  work  or  musaph  prayer. 
Josephus  calls  it  the  "  feast  of  lights,"  and  in  each 
house  at  least  one  lamp  was  to  be  lighted  and 
placed  before  the  house.  Furim  was  celebrated  on 
a  day  between  Adar  11  and  15,  and  recalled  the 
deliverance  recoimted  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The 
Shemoneh  'esreh  was  recited,  and  the  imiversal 
obligation  was  to  read  or  hear  read  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  was  a  festival  marked  by  the  giving  of 
presents  and  alms.  See  Feasts  and  Festtvalb,  I. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Dat 
of;  also  Kol  Nidbe)  food,  work,  and  anointing  of 
oneself  were  prohibited  during  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  musaph  and  neila  (the  name  given 
to  the  last  of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
JEf  ix.  214-222)  prayers  were  recited,  and  confes- 
sion of  sin  characterized  the  prayers  of  this  day. 

The  killing  of  a  cock,  now  found  in 
4.  Fasts,    the  ritual,  is  post-Talmudic  in  origin. 

Other  fasts  were  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  Palestine  the  one  public  fast  outside  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  the  ninth  of  Ab,  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Romans  and  the  taking 
of  Bittir  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.). 
From  the  first  of  the  month  pleasures  were  elimi- 
nated, while  the  week  in  which  the  ninth  fell  was 
one  of  lamentation.  On  the  eighth  of  Ab  there  was 
abstention  from  wine  and  meat,  and  on  the  ninth  a 
total  fast.  In  Babylonia  Tammus  17  was  a  public 
fast,  commemorating  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2),  and  the  setting  up  of  an 
idol  in  the  Temple  by  the  Romans;  there,  too,  Tishri 
3  was  observed  to  commemorate  the  killing  of  Creda- 
liah  (Jer.  xli.  2),  also  Tebet  10  commemorated  by  a 
fast  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  Chaldean  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Clearly,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  ancient  fasts  mentioned 


by  Zechariah  (viii.  10)  were  revived.  Tbe  fast  of 
Adar  13,  commemorating  the  day  on  which,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  counsel  of  Haman,  tiie  Jews  were  to  be 
destroyed,  is  not  ancient.  The  Palestinians  seem 
later  to  have  had  three  f ast-dajrs  after  Purim  (Mm- 
day,  Thursday,  and  the  following  Monday),  while 
the  Babylonian  Jews  celebrated  these  in  advinoe. 
Extraordinary  fast-days  might  be  appointed  by  a 
community  in  time  of  distress,  but  they  might  not 
fall  upon  the  Sabbath,  new  moon,  or  a  feast^iay; 
moreover,  fast-dajrs  were  not  to  succeed  each  other 
without  the  interposition  of  other  days  (cf .  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Monday  above).  The  public  eenice 
of  a  fast  was  by  preference  edebrated  in  the  open, 
and  the  participants  had  ashes  on  their  hnda. 
There  was  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  the  She- 
moneh 'esreh,  six  selections  from  Scripture  and 
benedictions  were  interpolated;  so  there  anee  a 
prayer  with  twenty-four  benedictions. 

nL  The  Jewish  Calendar;  For  the  Jewish  year 
and  week  see  Year,  the  Hebbew;  and  Week.  The 
settlement  of  the  calendar  was  claimed  as  a  prerogar 
tive  by  Palestinian  Jews,  and  the  announcement  d 
the  new  moon  was  made  in  early  times  by  beaooQ 
fires  and  later  by  messenger,  though  only  in  the  six 
months  in  which  feasts  fell.  The  most  important 
months  in  the  fixing  of  the  calendar  were  Nisan  and 
Tishri,  since  the  indication  of  the  days  of  cde- 
bration  appointed  by  the  law  hinged  upon  them. 
Outside  of  Palestine,  observances  covered  two  days 
(except  that  of  the  Day  of  AUmement)  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  month. 
But,  owing  to  the  matter  of  intercalating  a  month 
in  certain  years,  the  calendar  was  long  in  confusion, 
and  the  first  fixed  system,  was  introduced  by  Hillel 
II.  (c.  350  A.D.),  who  provided  for  seven  leap-years 
in  every  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  fixed  also  the 
years  which  should  have  six  months  each  with 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  and  what  years  should 
have  five  and  which  seven  months  with  twenty-nine 
or  with  thirty  days  each.  While  it  is  usually  stated 
that  since  the  second  century  before  Christ  the  Jevi 
employed  the  Greek  era,  and  I  Mace,  uses  this 
method  of  dating,  there  were  later  in  use  in  Pales- 
tine a  number  of  eras.  The  method  of  counting 
from  creation  is  medieval  in  origin,  the  year  of  ciear 
tion  being  equivalent  to  3761  B.C.  Aids  in  computsr 
tion  of  time  are  G.  A.  Jahn,  Ta/dn  gwr  ffegemaUg^ 
Verwandlung  jUdiaeher  und  chrisdicher  ZeUangabff^ 
(Leipsic,  1856);  H.  Schlesinger,  Hundert  TobeOen 
(Creusnach,  1862);  B.  Zuckermann,  ArdeUungwd 
TabeQen  zwt  Vergleichung  jUdttcher  und  ckriMiff 
ZeUangaben  (Br^slau,  1893);  and  M.  Simon  and 
L.  Cohen,  Ein  neuer  Maphteach  (Berlin,  1897). 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoorapht:    liaimonidfls,  HQehoth  TepkUla,  in  G«nn. 
tranal.  of  "  Works,"  i.  257-341,  10  vols.,  St.  P«tenbai|, 
1850-^52:  L.  Zuns,  Die  gotUtdienaaiehm  Vartriio*  der  Jvdok, 
2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1892;  also,  Die  aynagooale  PotnedMMit- 
tdalten,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1855-fiO;  idem.  Litieraiurgeaekiddt 
der  eynagoffolen  Poesie^  fb,  1865;  C.  Vitringa,  D«  syiMQOvs 
vetere,  Franeker,  1600;     J.  Buxtorf,    St/nagoQa  /udoics, 
Hanau,  1604,  and  often,  e.g.,  Leipsio,  1737;   8.  J.  Coben, 
HielorimJi-kritieche    DartteUuno     dn     jUdimAen    (TottM- 
dientUe,  vnni  ds—mt  Modtfikationen,  Leipsio,  1810;  A.  T 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  VeHnndung  dee  A.  T.  mil  dem  Ne^tm 
pp.  225-376,  Hambuis,  1831;  A.  Geiser,  Der  Haminrge 
Tempdeireiit    Breslau,     1842;     idem,    in     Nachodaamn 
Sehriften,  L  203  sqq.,  283-^aa&.  Berlin.  1875;  idon.  lermdi 
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fiK^M  GabeAucA.  2  vols.,  ib.  1870;  J.  M.  Jost,  OeachiehU 
de»  JudetUums  und  seiner  Secterit  Leipeic,  1857;  1€. 
DuBchak,  Oe^chichU  und  DartUUung  dee  iiid%9ehen  CuUutt 
Iffmnhftim,  1866;  Siefifeit,  in  Beweie  des  Glaubena,  1876, 
pp.  3-11.  225-230;  J.  Hamburser.  ReaL-EncyklopHdie  far 
Bibel  und  Talmud,  ii.  1142-47.  StreUts.  1883;  A.  Eden- 
beiin.  Life  and  Timee  of  Jeeue  the  Meenah,  i.  430-450, 
London,  1884;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Affea,  pp.  1-34,  New  York,  1896;  Weinberg,  in  MonaU- 
aehrift  fUr  Oeachiehte  und  Wieeenechaft  dee  Judenthume, 
1897,  pp.  588  sqq.,  639  sqq.,  673  sqq.;  L.  L5w,  in  Oe- 
eammeUe  Schriften,  iv.  1-71.  Ssegedin,  1898;  J.  Elbogen, 
Geeehichts  dee  AehtzehngebetSt  Breslau.  1903;  idem,  Stu- 
dien  tur  Oeachiehte  dee  judiachen  Gottesdienetee,  Berlin, 
1908;  L.  Stem,  Die  Vorechriften  der  Thora,  4th  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1904;  A.  Kistner.  Der  Kalender  der  Juden,  Carls- 
ruhe,  1905;  P.  Haupt. "  Purim,"  in  JBL,  1906.  and  Leipaic, 
1906;  O.  Holtxmann,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeechichie,  2d 
ed.,  TQbingen,  1906;  M.  Roaenmann,  Der  Urepruno  der 
Sffnaooge  und  ihre  dUmdhliche  Entwickeluno,  Berlin,  1907; 
W.  O.  E.  Oesteriey  and  G.  H.  Box,  The  Relioion  and  War- 
ship  of  the  Synaoogue:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofJudor 
%»m  from  the  New  Testament  Period,  New  York,  1908;  £. 
SchQrer.  GeschichU,  ii.  427-463,  Eng.  transl.,  II..  u.  52- 
89;  Nowack.  ArchHologie,  ii.  83  sqq.;  DB,  !▼.  636-643; 
EB,  iv.  4832-40;  JE,  zi.  619-640.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  many  of  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Jews 
(see  under  Ahab;   and  Ibrabl,  Histort  or). 

On  the  worship  consult:  C.  Q.  Bodenschats.  Kirehliche 
VerfaeeunQ  der  heutgen  Juden,  part  ii.,  Leipeic,  1748; 
J.  F.  Schroder,  Salxungen  und  Gebr&uche  dee  talmudisch- 
rabbiniechen  Judenthums,  Bremen,  1851;  L.  M.  Lewin- 
sohn,  Geechichte  und  System  dee  jUdischen  Kalenderweeens, 
1856;  F.  Delitssoh,  Physiologie  und  Miuik,  pp.  44-57, 
Leipsic,  1868;  M.  H.  Friedl&nder,  BeiMlge  sur  GeschiehU 
der  synagoocden  Gebete,  BrOnn,  1869;  Rothschild,  Der 
Synagogalkidtus  in  historisch-kritische  Entwickelung,  vol.  i., 
Alsey,  1870;  A.  Schwars.  Der  jadische  Kalendar,  Breslau, 
1872;  J.  Dessauer,  SchlHssd  sum  Gebelbuche,  Budapest, 
1878;  H.  Guedallah,  Observatione  on  the  Jewish  Ritual  of 
the  Present  Time,  London,  1885;  J.  Singer,  Die  Tonarten 
dee  traditionellen  Synagogengesanges,  Vienna,  1886;  A.  H. 
Lawatsch,  D<u  Synagogenjahr,  2d  ed.,  Reichenberg,  1887; 
L.  Stem,  Die  Vorechriften  der  Thora,  3d  ed..  Frankfort, 
1895;  J.  Winter  and  A.  WOnsche,  Die  judische  Litteratur, 
in.  477-529,  Treves,  1896;  J.  M.  Japhet,  Die  Accente  der 
heiligen  Schrift,  pp.  167-184.  Frankfort,  1896;  £.  Bres- 
laur.  Sind  originale  Synagogen-  und  Volkemelodien  bei  den 
Juden  .  .  .  nachweisbarf  Leipsic.  1898;  L.  N.  Dembits, 
Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home,  Philadelphia, 
1898  (popular);  T.  Sch&rf,  Das  gotteedieneUiche  Jahr  bei 
den  Juden,  Leipsic,  1902;  L.  Zims,  ut  sup.;  also  the 
works  of  Gfeiger,  Duschak,  Elbogen,  Stem,  Kistner,  and 
Oastexiey  and  Box  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

SYNAGOGUE,  THE  GREAT:  According  to 
Talmudic  and  rabbinic  tradition,  a  council  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  consisting 
of  120  members,  and  lasting  till  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  period,  which  was  concerned  principally 
with  the  law  and  the  ordering  of  life  according  to 
that  law.  Especially  to  this  body  were  attributed 
the  settling  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  (q.v.,  I.,  1, 
§  2),  the  masoretic  marginal  notes,  the  punctuation 
or  pointing  of  the  text,  the  composition  of  prayers, 
and  directions  respecting  prayer  and  the  like.  As 
support  for  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  this  body, 
the  report  in  Neh.  viii.-x.  regarding  the  reading  of 
the  law  by  Ezra  was  cited,  together  with  the  assem- 
bly in  which  the  people  obligated  itself  to  keep  per- 
petually the  law.  The  number  120  is  found  there 
(Neh.  X.  128— comprising  eighty-five  subscribers  to 
the  obligation,  with  Ezra  as  the  eighty-sixth)  and 
the  twenty-six  (Neh.  viii.  4,  7),  who  supported  Ezra 
at  the  reading  of  the  law,  tc^ether  with  eight  Levites 
(Neh.  ix.  5-6)  who  prayed  and  sang.  That  from 
these  three  chapters  no  cogent  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Great  Synagogue  is  deducible  needs  no 


proof.  The  most  complete  assemblage  of  passages 
from  Jewish  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is 
foimd  in  Rau,  Buxtorf,  and  Aurivillius  (see  bibli- 
ography). 

All  testimonies  for  the  existence  and  activitiee 
(as  outlined  above)  of  this  body  are  late.  The  old- 
est passages  relatively  are  Pirke  Ahoth,  i.  1-2  [cf. 
C.  Taylor,  Sailings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  pp.  124- 
125,  Cambridge,  1877],  and  Baba  Bathra,  15a,  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  In  the  first  passage  **  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  appear  simply  as  the  me- 
diators of  the  law  (torah)  between  the  prophets  on 
the  one  side  and  Antigonus  of  Socho  and  his  follow- 
ers on  the  other.  Simon  the  Just,  i.e.,  probably  the 
high-priest  Simon  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  is  designated  as  belonging  to 
the  remnant  of  the  (}reat  Synagogue,  so  that  with 
him  or  soon  after  him  the  body  ceased  to  exist. 
Now,  since  the  period  between  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  and  the  overthrow  of  Persian  rule  in  Pales- 
tine (516-331)  is  compressed  to  thirty-four  years, 
the  tiaditional  conception  of  a  body  which  continued 
for  more  than  a  century  has  here  no  firm  basis.  The 
passage  from  Baba  Baihra  reads:  "  The  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  The  Twelve,  Daniel, 
and  Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  up  to  his  time."  Of  the  closing  of  the 
canon  there  is  here  no  mention;  the  subject  dealt 
with  is  only  the  authorship  (editing?)  of  the  books 
which  are  recognized  as  the  latest.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  relations  existing  and  from  some  indi- 
cations in  the  Bible  (such  as  the  reference  to  Ezra 
in  Ezra  vii.  6  as  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses) 
it  may  be  concluded  that  activities  corresponding 
to  those  attributed  to  the  Great  Synagogue  actually 
were  carried  on.  It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  time  of 
Ezra  Jewish  life  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
law  and  was  characterized  by  that  very  fact.  So 
that  while  the  Great  Synagogue  can  not  be  estab- 
lished as  historical,  yet  the  activities  attributed  to 
it  were  actually  in  operation  through  some  medium 
then  authoritative,  and  it  is  upon  these  activities 
that  the  tradition  cited  was  in  fact  based. 

(H.  L.  Stback.) 

Bibugorapht:  The  modem  hypothens  regarding  the  exiit- 
ence  of  this  body  depends  upon  J.  Buztorfe  Tiberiae, 
chap.  X.,  Basel,  1065,  and  Elias  Levita*8  Massoreth  ha- 
Maseoreth,  ed.  Qinsburg,  pp.  112  sqq.,  London,  1867. 
That  the  question  is  now  answered  in  the  negative  is  due 
principally  to  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  Excursus 
A,  pp.  250  sqq.,  London,  1892,  and  A.  Kuenen,  Over  de 
mannen  der  gro4^  Synagoge,  Amsterdam,  1876,  Germ, 
transl.,  Ueber  die  Manner  der  grossen  Synagoge,  in  (Tetam- 
meUe  Abhandlungen,  pp.  125-160,  Freiburg.  1894.  Tlie 
subject  will  be  found  treated  in  most  of  the  recent  laiger 
treatises  on  the  introduction  to  the  O.  T.  and  on  the 
oancm — e.g.,  G.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp. 
120-122,  252  sqq..  New  York,  1899.  Consult  further: 
J.  E.  Rau,  Diatribe  de  eynagoga  magna,  Utrecht,  1727; 
C.  Aurivillius,  DissertaHones,  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  pp.  139- 
160,  Leipeic,  1790;  A.  T.  Hartmann,  IHe  Verbindvug  dee 
A.  Ts.  mit  dem  Netten,  pp.  120-166,  Hamburg,  1831; 
M.  Heidenheim,  in  TSK,  1553,  pp.  93-100;  L.  Henfeld, 
OeechiehU  dee  Volkee  Jisrael,  ii.  22-24,  380-396,  iii.  244- 
245,  270-271,  Nordhausen,  1855-57;  J.  M.  Jost.  OeeehiehU 
dee  Judenthums,  i.  41-i3.  91.  95-97,  Leipsic.  1857;  J.  E. 
L5wy,  KriHsch-talmudiaches  Lexikon,  i.  241-261.  Vienii% 
1863;  J.  Derenbourg,  Esaai  sur  Vhieurire  et  la  oSographit 
de  la  Paleetine,  i.  29-40,  Paris,  1867;  J.  8.  Bloch,  Studim 
sur  Geechichte  der  Sammlung  der  aWubrOieehen  Litteraiwr, 
pp.  100-132,  Breslau,  1876;  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Bme^ 
Uopddie  fUr  Bibel  und  Talmud,  iL  318-323.  StreUts,  1888; 
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D.  Hoffmann,  in  Maoasin  far  die  WiMunaehaft  dea  J^iden- 
tkvma,  X  (1883),  45-03;  L.  L6w.  OeaammeUe  Sehrifte% 
pp.  300-449.  Ssesedin.  1880;  8.  Knuw.  in  JQR,  z  (1898). 
347-377;  JB,  xi.  640-«43. 

SYNAXARIUM.  See  Acta  Marttbum,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  II.,  §  1. 

SYNCELLUS:  The  title  of  certain  high  ecclesi- 
astical officers  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  name 
signifies  literally  **  one  who  shares  a  cell/'  and  was 
attached  to  monks  and  clergy  associated  with  high 
ecclesiastics.  The  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  of 
Constantinople  had  from  early  times  one  or  more  of 
these  officers,  the  chief  of  the  patriarch's  being 


called  "  the  great  protosyncellus."  The  (pitri- 
archal)  s3moelli  took  precedence  of  the  metnpofi- 
tan  at  festivals,  though  later  this  preoedflDoe  ns 
contested.  They  were  usually  the  confesson  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  hence  were  often  emplojred  aa  apiei 
by  the  emperors,  who  sometimes  conferred  the  title 
upon  archbishops  and  bishops.  They  were  not  un- 
known in  the  Western  Churdi,  and  a  synod  heldbj 
Gregory  I.  in  595  issued  regulations  coneeromg 
them.  (Philipp  Metir.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Thnmnwin,  De  vaUn  tl  iiom  ted«i 
dwctpftna.  I.,  iL.  Fnokfort.  1787;  MilaMh.  Do»  KMm' 
racht  der  moro^nUkndiaekm  Kwcha,  Mostar,  1905;  DCA,k 
1947-48. 


SYNCRETISM,  STNCRETISTIC  CONTROVERSIES. 


I.  Bsmevstiun. 

Origin  of  the  Tern  (|  1). 

Mimifle  of  the  Term  (|  2). 
II.  Syncretifltic  ControveraieB. 

The  Synod  of  Churenton  (|  1). 
1.  The  Fint  Period. 


In  PniadA  (|  1). 
In  Electoral  Saxony  (i  2). 
2.  The  Second  Period. 
In  Hesae-Caasel  (f  2). 
In  Pniasia  and  Brandenbuis  (i  2). 
The  Wittenberg  Consensus  (i  3). 


Herman  Ooorinc  (i  4). 
The  Counsel  of  Spiener  (i  5). 

3.  The  Third  Period. 
Recrudesoenee  of  Oalovioi  (|  1). 

4.  Final  Influenee. 


Sjmcretism  refers  in  general  to  the  union  of  op- 
ponents on  a  basis  which  they  hold  in  common,  and 
so  applies  to  philosophy  and  organized  religion;  in 
particular,  to  the  irenic  movement  arising  from  an 
effort  within  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  toward  interconfessional  union,  the 
sole  final  result  of  which  was  the  moderation  of  the 
theological  spirit.  Sjmcretistic  controversies  is  a 
phrase  summing  up  the  conflict  waged  between  the 
partisans  and  opponents  of  the  movement. 

L  Syncretism:  The  only  mention  of  the  term  in 
ancient  literature  is  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  illus- 
trating brotherly  love,  cites  the  example  of  the  Cre- 
tans, stating  that  they  make  war  upon 

X.  Origin  one  another,  but  in  the  face  of  attack 
of  the  unite  against  a  common  enemy.  It 
Term.  was  resuscitated  by  Erasmus  (q.v.), 
who,  in  Adagiay  critized  the  practise, 
yet  in  a  letter  to  Mclanchthon  (1519)  proposed  a 
common  (aynkretizein)  defense  of  the  learned 
against  their  opponents,  although  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cord among  themselves.  In  a  letter  of  Zwingli  (q.v.) 
to  (Ecolampadius  (q.v.)  and  other  clerics  of  Basel 
(in  Zwingli  *s  Opera,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  vii. 
390),  the  former  urged  a  83mcrctistic  union  against 
the  persecutions  arising  over  the  Eucharist,  and  soon 
after  both  term  and  conception  became  prominent 
in  the  peace  negotiations  of  M.  Butzer  (q.v.),  and 
in  the  vocabulary  of  humanists  in  general.  Zach- 
arias  Ursinus  (q.v.)  applied  it  likewise  to  the  wicked, 
speaking  of  their  "  syncretism  '*  and  conspiracy 
against  God.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  twofold  value  of  censure  and  praise  con- 
tinued, although  the  term  acquired  an  increasingly 
sinister  significance  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  con- 
cord with  dissenters  increased  during  the  time  in 
which  dogmas  became  more  and  more  fixed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  Paul  Windeck  predicted, 
in  Prognosticon  futuri  akUus  ecdesicB  (1603),  the 
speedy  fall  of  Protestantism,  and  admonished  those 
of  his  own  church  to  cultivate  "  syncretism,"  which 
called  forth  the  Irenicum  sive  de  unione  Evangdi- 
corum  concilianda  (Heidelberg,  1614-15)  of  David 
Pareus  (qv.),  simimoning  the  two  Protestant  bodies 
to  a  peaceful  conciliation  against  the  common  foe. 


The  Jesuit  Adam  Contsen  attacked  the  propoBtioB 
of  Pareus  with  De  pace  Germania  (Mains,  1616)  k 
two  books,  the  first  of  which  is  superscribed  De  ^ 
creHemue.  He  omitted  no  effort  before  the  Tfabty 
Years'  War  to  incite  the  Lutherans  against  the  Be* 
formed  in  order  to  avert  an  anti-GathoIic  unka. 
Two  years  before  the  Synod  of  Dort  he  poiiited  to 
the  alleged  effort  of  the  stricter  Reformed  to  sup- 
press the  moderate,  charging  them  with  iffnenUt 
eare,  which,  according  to  Titus  i.  12,  they  had 
ascribed  to  othere;  and  he  in  eighteen  chapters  sug- 
gested numerous  reasons  against  fellowship  with  the 
revolutionary  Reformed.  In  the  next  three  decades 
of  the  war,  the  term  as  well  as  the  thing  to  whieh 
it  applied  retired  to  the  background. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  there 
developed  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  finality 
and  authority  of  dogma,  spws^  ^ 
a.  Misuse   the   Lutheran   and    Roman  Gatholie 
of  the      Churches.     This  necessarily  involved 
Term.      the  perpetuity  of  differences  and  divi- 
sions within  the  Church.    Against  this 
Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.)  protested,  denouncing  it  as  i 
cause  for  shame  in  Christianity,  and  the  theoloKf 
crystallized  for  this  purpose  as  baibarisoL    Be 
brought  to  recognition  the  differences  between  the 
more  and  the  less  fundamental  doctrines,  pn^MSM^ 
to  refer  those  basic  doctrines  which  by  common  con- 
sent were  less  important  to  the  schools  for  fuztfaff 
development,  and  desired  to  see  a  closer  afliliatioi' 
estabhshed,  at  least  between  the  Lutheran  and  Be- 
formed  Churches.    But  with  the  events  of  1645  (sob 
below),  the  irenics  of  Calixtus  only  served  to  ini* 
tate  t^e  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.    Beto* 
the  Conference  of  Thorn  (q.v.)  two  published  bikf> 
from  Wittenbeig  counseled  against  "  syncretism." 
The  Jesuit  Voit  Ebermann,  in  Eirenikan  catiuHaiM 
(Mainz,  1645),  objected  to  the  irenics  o£  Oalixtus, 
holding  that  there  could  be  no  more  dangeroos 
heresy  than  that  all  who  could  assent  to  the  apo8to& 
symbol  should  therefore  feel  themselveB  as  one; 
because  it  would  admit  to  unity  those  otherwise  it 
variance,  or  lead  to  a  false  appearance  deodvinf 
both  themselves  and  others'     Thereby  the  unioi 
not  only  of  individuals  of  different  religiona  but  o 
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be  duoordatit  religions  Ihecoselvea  would  receive 
DdoreeiDMiI.  Perhaps  from  this  aroeo  the  false  as- 
pmfitioa  that  the  demand  for  an  alliance  of  par- 
itBj  dissenting  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
taaa  meant  a.  jumbling  together  of  religions.  At 
Bj  rate  the  term  came  to  be  wrenched  from  its 
l^gaial  practical  sense  and  was  forcibly  applied 
ID  &  confused  mixing  of  religions,  and  later  was 
Itnined  even  to  the  extent  that  it  was  derived  from 
Ifnktranmimi  ("to  mix  up").  The  theologian 
|.  K.  Dannbauer,  Mysferitim  ayncreOgmi  deUcti 
(Btnsbtirg,  1548),  who  includes  all  combinations  of 
the  unlike  under  syncretism  and  compares  the  pcr- 
fctlioD  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  the  eye  that 
wmot  stand  a  particle  of  dust,  and  Abraham  Ca- 
kfiui  (q.v.),  raised  the  point  against  Calixtus  that 
the  term  signified  things  irreconcilably  dlfFerent, 
fxh  u  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  This 
il  the  only  meaning  implied  in  the  form  in  the  con- 
norersies;  but  even  syncretists  like  Colirtus  de- 
eliaed  the  epithet.  Its  original  laudable  meaning 
[radually  disappeared;  so  that  the  incorrect  mean- 
ing of  i  pervcTse  attempt  at  combining  unlike  and 
imcooeilable  elements  of  truth  persisted.  The  re- 
■nt  sttempta.  by  reason  of  the  historical  tendency 
'hibeology,  to  show  Christianity  at  the  begimiing 
luQneretistic  (H.  Gunkel),  or  the  old  Catholic 
'Qriitiuiity  of  e.  250  as  a  syncretistic  religion  (A. 
'HiBudt),  has  invested  the  terra  with  a  new  im- 

IL  Sjmccetistic  Controversies;  Three  periods  may 
bt  noted,  separated  by  season*  of  quiet;  namely 
fttm  the  Conference  of  Thorn  till  the  death  of  Calix- 
Im  1M5-56;  from  the  colloquies  of  Hesse-Casscl 
udBerlin  till  the  orderof  silence  to  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians, 1661-66;  and  the  last  struggles 
I.  Tho      of   Caloviua   for    the   Consensus    and 

Sfaod  of  against  Jofaann  Mubieus  (q.v.)i  until 
OncntDn.  his  death,  1G75-8G.  All  the  efforts  be- 
fore 1645  to  bring  together  the  Lu- 
Ihna  and  Reformed  Churches  may  be  considered 
«i[«!iminary  to  the  eontroversiea.  In  reply  to  an 
•Bdled  quration  the  general  synod  of  the  French 
Brfonned  Church  atCliarcnton  in  IS^JI  instructed, 
Bpoo  the  basis  of  the  eescutial  agreement  of  the 
•tuTEbe*  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  anil  the  other 
Kdannol  churches  and  of  the  absence  of  supersti- 
tlin  md  idolatry  from  their  warship,  that  in  the 
Frmch  churches  those  Lutherans  ubo  approached 
!>  lie  spirit  of  friendafiip  and  peace  should  be  ad- 
Bitled  to  the  communion  without  abjuration;  and 
ttat  such  could  as  sponsors  present  children  for 
kptimn,  if  they  only  promised  the  consistory  that 
Uwy  would  never  incite  those  so  buptizeil  to  trans- 
pM  the  doctrine  received  in  those  churches,  and 
Ihu  they  would  bring  them  up  in  the  instruction 
a  those  articles  of  doctrine  on  which  there  was 
Ipenoent.  This  was  approved  also  by  many  of 
K  strictest  Reformed  theologians  outside  of  France, 
at  troused  violent  attacks  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
b  in  Fmnce  against  Protestant  union.  The  prin- 
^  of  B  union  of  the  unlike  upon  the  fundamental 
[foith  was  alleged  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
et,  Dainely,  the  neutralists,  the  worst  heresy  of 
I,  because  it  led  to  the  renouncing  of  all  love  for 
nr  own  rdigion,  obligated  to  indifferentism,  and 


led  to  heresy  (F.  Vfiron).  Others  claimed  to  see  in 
it  an  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  a  vio- 
lence done  to  the  constitution,  i.e.,  the  Edict  of 
NuntcB,  thus  releasing  Ronuin  Catholics  from  the 
observance  of  the  latter. 

I.  The  Ftrat  Paiiod:  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.;  ut 
sup.),  by  his  extflnsive  travel  and  acquaintance  and 
his  comprehensive  studies,  hod  acquired  a  broadt^r 
irenic  attitude  toward  the  confessional  bodies  and 

a  more  real  appreciation  of  the  rcla- 
^        ^'^'^  inner  truth  and  value  of  the  dog- 

mas  than  most  Lutheran  theologians 
of  his  time.  He  looked  with  concern  upon  the  crys- 
tallization of  theology  and  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
iiation  of  fixed  dogma  as  a  menace  to  free  investi- 
gation, the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  hope  of 
Protestantism.  This  variance  with  tho  trend  of  the 
times  was  apparent  in  his  many  writings.  He  nat- 
urally aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  guardians  of  or- 
thodoxy and  self-assumed  sole  defenders  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  drew  their  attacks,  such  as  the  at^ 
tempted  refutation  at  the  convention  of  theologians 
at  Jena,  1621;  and  the  polemic  of  Statius  Bilschser, 
later  entitled  Cnjplopapismus  Iheologiw  Helmstn- 
diensU  (1640).  But  tho  open  assault  of  orthodoxy 
upon  Calixtus  and  his  Helmstedt  colleagues  was 
first  occasioned  by  the  events  of  1C45  and  1G4S. 
When  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland  issued  the  call 
for  the  Conference  of  Thorn,  Calixtus  not  only  cir- 
culated and  conunended  the  proclamation  by  a  wri- 
ting of  his  own,  but  also  sot^ht  appointrnent  as  a 
delogato.  Hereby  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  the  East  Prussians,  who  were  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle against  union  with  their  ruler,  the  Rcformixl 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  were  led  by  Colestin 
Myslenta  (1588-1653)  of  KBnigsberg  and  Abraham 
Calovius  (q.v.)  of  Danzig  {then  Pohsh).  The  latter 
prevented  the  election  of  Calixtus  from  Donsig; 
then,  when  the  elector  delegated  him  from  Kflnigs- 
berg,  Calovius  succeeded  in  having  him  barred  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Lutheran  collocutors,  a 
post  which  waa  secured  for  Johann  Holsemann 
(q.v.)  of  Wittenberg,  and  even  from  entering  the 
conference  at  all  as  a  Lutheran,  as  well  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  Elbing. 
Nevertheless,  Calixtus  rendered  the  valuable  serv- 
ice of  his  learning  and  counsel  to  the  Reformed, 
Next,  as  Elector  Johann  Georg  I.  of  Saxony  had 
forbidden  all  innovations  from  theological  conven- 
tions, the  theologians  of  that  electorate  united  with 
Holsemann  in  a  joint  memoir  (Dec.  29,  1647)  accu- 
sing the  theologians  of  Helmstedt  with  innovations 
and  departures  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
with  undermining  the  foundations  of  Evangelical 
doctrine.  In  reply  Calixtus  branded  his  accuser, 
whoever  he  might  be,  as  an  infamous  calumniator, 
until  he  had  proved  his  charges.  This  set  the  op- 
position in  the  succeeding  years  to  watch  for  every 
possible  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  Helmstedt 
theologians  and  to  denounce  it  as  a  departure,  in- 
viting the  inference  that  efforts  for  luiion  were  un- 
trustworthy. In  Prussia  the  elector  replaced  Ca- 
lovius at  lionigsberg  with  C.  Dreier,  and  appointed 
as  professor  of  theology  J.  Latemann,  respectively 
friend  and  pupil  of  Calixtus.  Myslenta  and  his  sup- 
porters invited  a  joint  Censure  thedogontm  ortho- 
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doxorum  (1648)  of  all  opponents  of  the  Reformed, 
in  condemnation  of  their  new  colleagues.  Calovius 
used  the  term  **  syncretism  **  as  one  of  the  springs 
of  ruin,  and  hence  "  syncretist "  fastened  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  "  more  moderate  theologians  " 
of  Helmstedt  and  the  tendency  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  battle  continued  in  Prussia  with  liter- 
ary broadsides  pro  and  con  until  after  the  death  of 
Myslenta. 

Political  jealousy  and  strife  also  played  their  part 
in  the  controversies.  For  years  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  had  sought  to  prevent  the 
grant  of  an  equal  status  to  the  Re- 
formed, in  favor  of  the  other  two  elec- 
torates, of  the  Palatinate  and  Branden- 
burg; but,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  West- 
phalia, Peace  of)  its  aim  was  defeated.  Ekiuality 
of  religious  practise  was  sustained.  The  Reformed 
professed  themselves  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  genus  to  which  the  two  bodies  were 
as  species,  to  which  electoral  Saxony  objected  in 
vain  (1649).  Even  the  assignment  as  director  of 
the  Corpus  Evangdicorum  (1653)  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  humiliation  of  Saxony.  The  theo- 
logians of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  made  a  report 
that  the  theologians  of  Helmstedt  were  astray  not 
only  on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  also  on  al- 
most every  article  of  faith,  and  Johonn  Georg  bade 
them  to  set  this  forth  "  article  by  article  "  (Jan.  21, 
1618).  On  June  16,  1649,  the  elector  issued  an 
address  to  the  three  dukes  of  Brunswick,  who  main- 
tained Helmstedt  as  their  joint  university,  person- 
ally assuming  all  the  charges  against  Colixtus,  whom 
he  accused  of  patching  together  a  new  religion  and 
introducing  violent  schisms.  He  asked  that  the 
theologians  of  Helmstedt  be  prohibited  from  issuing 
polemics  against  his  theologians,  and  invited  the 
dukes  to  a  proposed  alliance  of  Evangelical  states 
for  restrictive  measures,  under  threat  of  assuming 
protection  against  schism.  On  the  other  side,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  had  commissioned  Konrad 
Horneius  (q.v.)  to  prepare  an  apology  against  the 
Konigsberg  censures  (ut  sup.)  and  requested  on  ex- 
position in  German  of  the  points  (1)  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  ancient  Church,  (2)  good  works,  (3)  the 
New-Testament  proof  of  the  Trinity,  (4)  the  the- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  (5)  the  unity  of 
dissidents  charged  as  **  syncretists."  Calixtus  elab- 
orated the  third  and  fourth  points,  Num  mysterium 
trinilatis  e  soliuSf  etc.  (1649).  Now,  he  furnished  an 
apology  against  Johann  Georg's  address,  and  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  in  joint  reply  to  the  latter 
(1650)  offered  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  the 
polemical  writings  of  their  theologians,  provision- 
ally, if  he  would  take  the  same  steps,  and  proposed 
a  convention  to  devise  counsels  against  schisms  in 
behalf  of  peace,  but  intimated  resistance  to  the 
threatened  directorate,  if  the  same  implied  the  as- 
sertion of  superiority  by  force.  But  the  elector  only 
consented  to  a  more  vehement  polemic.  The  call  of 
Calovius  to  a  professorship  at  Wittenberg  meant 
the  concentration  of  forces  and  occurred  amid  fresh 
polemical  explosions.  HQlsemann  issued  Dialysis 
apologetica  problemaUs  Calixtini  num  mysterium 
trinitatis  (1649);  Judicium  de  Calixiino  desiderio 
Concordia  ecdesiasticoB   (1650);    and,    finally,   Der 


calixtiniaehe  Gewiaaenawwrm  (1654),  a  woik  exceed-  | 
ing  1,600  pages.  Most  active  was  Calovius,  liho 
produced,  besides  his  wailing  inaugural,  Ccnsideniu  j 
ncvcB  theologi<B  HdmsUtdicregiamontanorum  <yii-  . 
cretxstarum  (1649);  and  SyncreUsmus  CaUttiM 
(1653).  Ninety-eight  heresies  of  C^alixtus  were  col- 
lected and  a  conference  of  theologians  demanded  by 
the  party  of  Calovius;  but  this  effort  failed  owing 
to  the  wise  suspicion  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  who 
were  first  invited,  and  the  Jena  theologiaDS,  that 
the  veiled  pretension  concealed  the  design  of  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  their  excluaos 
from  the  Lutheran  body,  and,  consequently,  t 
widening  of  the  schism.  At  the  most  recent  diet  it 
Regensbuiig,  twenty-four  Evangelical  estates  had 
united  in  a  call  for  a  conference  of  peaceable  theo- 
logians and  state  representatives  and  in  an  appeil 
for  silence  on  the  part  of  both  theological  factiooi. 
But  Johann  Geoiig,  upon  whom,  as  director  of  tha 
corpus  Evangdicorumf  first  action  devolved,  gtve 
heed  to  neither.  His  theologians  now  clamored  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Helmstedt  party  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  on  the  basis  of  the  ninety-^igfat 
heresies.  A  consenstis  repetitus  fidei  vers  LvikBnam 
was  drawn  up  as  a  new  confession.  In  eighty-siz 
parts,  following  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, it  was  arranged,  each  according  to  the  scheme 
of  (1)  the  right  doctrine  (pro/ltemur) ;  (2)  theduB- 
dence  of  the  Helmstedt  faction  (re/ictmtu);  (3) 
proofs  from  the  writings  of  the  latter  (tto  (M)> 
Subscribed  first  by  the  Leipeic  and  Wittenberg  theo- 
logians, the  signatures  of  others  were  sought  by  a 
fresh  productivity  of  the  pen  of  Calovius;  Ha^ 
monia  CaUxtinarhareHca  (1655)  of  1,200  quarto 
pages;  Sy sterna  locorum  theologicarum  (2  vol&i 
1655);  and  Fides  veterum  et  imprimis  fiddum 
mundi  antediluviani  in  Christum  (1655),  in  whidi 
the  heresies  of  Calixtus  were  mentioned  as  the  "  ex- 
crements of  Satan.*'  But  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
fession elsewhere  could  not  be  secured,  and  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  1656,  followed  the  same  year  by 
that  of  Johann  Geoig,  produced  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
2.  The  Second  Perlodx  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
had  restored  the  more  Lutheran  parts  of  North 
Hesse  to  the  Reformed  rule  of  Cassel,  including, 
practically,  the  control  of  Schaimiburg  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rinteln.  The  policy  of 
^- ^       Landgrave  Wilhehn  VI.  was  broad  and 

Oaasal       lenient  enough  under  the  liberal  chuich 
order  to  effect  the  union  of  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  elements.    The  University  of  Magde- 
burg, reopened  in  1653,  was  pledged  to  promote 
"  the  ecclesiastical  peace  and  concord  of  all  Pn^ 
estants,"  and  to  a  mediating  theology.    Further, 
to  promote  the  union  and  abate  partisan  hatred, 
the  landgrave  caUed  a  colloquy  at  Cassel  June  l-9i 
1661.    When  the  Wittenbeiig  theologians,  Calovius, 
J.  A.  Quenstcdt,  and  Johann  Deutschmann  (qq.v*) 
heard  of  it  eight  months  later,  they  issued  a  violent 
attack,  Epicrisis  de    coUoquio  Cassdano  AtnteK*- 
Marpurgensium  (1662)  which  they  despatched  far 
and  wide  to  the  faculties  and  ministeria.    In  ooDr 
sequence,  the  three  faculties  of  Saxony  united  in  a 
representation    to    the   theologians   of  Rinteln  in 
which  the  repudiation  of  the  elenchus  against  the 
Reformed  and  of  their  condenmation  ia  woFBhi( 
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were  pressed  upon  them  as  errors,  and  a  retraction 
or  closer  explanation  was  urged.  Before  the  receipt 
of  this  the  Rinteln  theologians  had  replied  with  an 
Epistola  apologeiica  (1662).  For  the  people  H.  M. 
Eckart  prepared  a  memoir  (1662)  setting  forth  that 
by  schisms  the  Church  violated  its  foremost  mark 
of  distinction,  the  commandment  of  love,  and  made 
itself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  wicked;  that  it  was 
specially  incimibent  upon  Protestants  to  remove  the 
disgrace;  and,  without  mixing  confessions  or  organi- 
sations, to  promote  amity  and  peace.  The  more 
violently  incensed  by  their  failure,  the  Wittenbeig 
theologians  now  published  their  Epicrisia  (1663), 
with,  a  preface  in  which  they  threatened  another 
edition  of  collective  censures,  this  time  against  the 
theologians  of  Rinteln.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fusillade  of  polemical  writings,  among  which  De 
puncto  dUcrepikUiane  inter  LtUheranos  et  Calvinianoa 
(1664)  by  Andreas  KOhn;  and  by  Calovius  a 
Grundlicher  BeweU  (1664)  of  1,000  pages,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Calvinistic  error  threatened  the  syn- 
cretistic  innovation  at  Rinteln,  followed  by  an  A  n- 
tapologia  (Wittenberg,  1666)  of  700  quarto  pages, 
a  resum^  of  all  points  of  contention  from  Calvin 
to  the  Rinteln  colloquy. 

The  renewal  of  this  controversy  soon  brought  on 
its  revival  in  Prussia  and  Brandenburg.  In  Konigs- 
berg,  Dreier  had  been  protesting  against 
Pmsiiaand *^^®  stigmatization  of  the  efforts  for 
Brandon-  church  peace  as  syncretism,  and  de- 
\mxg.  clared  that  the  common  faith  must  be 
sought  in  the  ancient  Church  and  not 
in  the  sum  of  contents  of  the  new  confessions.  The 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Friedrich  Wilhehn, 
following  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law.  Land- 
grave Wilhelm,  in  an  edict  (June  2,  1662)  deplored 
the  schisms  and  local  religious  demoralization,  and 
enjoined  that  clergy  to  be  appointed  must  be  pledged 
to  silence  except  as  to  what  is  edifying.  He  caUed 
a  colloquy  (Sept.,  1662-May,  1663)  at  Berlin,  of 
three  theologians  from  each  party.  But  the  sus- 
picions and  over-scrupulousness  of  the  Lutherans 
(instigated  from  Wittenberg)  to  relent  in  the  con- 
denmation  of  points  rejected  by  their  confessions 
defeated  the  effort.  A  new  edict  of  Sept.  16,  1664, 
forbade  the  use  of  abusive  epithets  and  the  attrib- 
uting of  doctrines  to  their  opponents  not  acknowl- 
edged by  them.  Soon  after  a  pledge  was  demanded 
of  all  the  clergy  to  this  and  previous  edicts.  In  vain 
the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Berlin  made  appeal  to  the 
imiversities  and  ministeria.  The  elector  summoned 
them  before  the  consistory  and  demanded  the  pledge 
under  pain  of  removal.  E.  S.  Reinhardt  and  C. 
Lilius,  and  finally  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.v.)  lost  their 
positions.  By  an  order  of  June  6,  1667,  the  pledge 
was  no  longer  demanded,  but  strict  maintenance  of 
the  edict  was  now  enjoined  upon  the  consistory.  A 
declaration  of  May  6,  1668,  guaranteed  to  the  Lu- 
therans not  only  full  religious  liberty,  but  the  peace- 
ful discussion  of  disputed  points. 

The  Wittenberg  theologians  meantime  resimied 
a  fresh  onslaught  on  the  syncretists.  They  pub- 
lished their  great  collection  of  ConsUia  theologica 
WUebergensia  (1664),  including  the  Consensus  repeti- 
tus  fidei  vere  Lutherance  (ut  sup.)  retired  since  1655. 
Calovius  issued  a  special  edition  in  1666  with  a 


preface,  with  express  reference  to  the  sjmcretism 
at  Rinteln  and  a  **  synopsis  of  the  errors  of  Calixtus 
and  his  accomplices."  The  obvious 
xMnU^^  purpose  was  the  exclusion  of  all  cyn- 
^*j^^  cretists  from  the  Lutheran  Church, 
*  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  binding  of  all 
other  Lutherans  under  a  new  confession,  including 
such  eccentric  doctrines  as  the  knowledge  of  Old- 
Testament  believers  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  real  faith  of  baptized  infants,  and  the 
ubiquity  of  the  hxmian  nature  of  Christ  to  all  be- 
lievers. The  main  effect  of  its  adoption  would  have 
been  the  rehabilitation  of  the  idea  of  the  one  true 
church,  visible  and  invisible,  namely,  the  Lutheran, 
with  an  absolute,  unimprovable  body  of  dogma  as 
an  exclusive  ecclesiastical  norm.  Friedrich  Ulrich 
Calixtus  took  up  the  defense  of  all  his  father's  par- 
ticular ideas,  publishing  Demonstrata  liquidissima 
(1667),  a  running  commentary  on  the  Consensus, 
attempting  sometimes  to  show  the  baselessness  of 
the  meanings  attributed  to  his  father  and  his  fol- 
lowers, sometimes  the  accordance  of  these  with  the 
confessions,  and  sometimes  the  intrusion  of  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  into  the  Consensus  as  though 
they  were  doctrines  of  the  church,  thus  opening  Qie 
arbitrary  multiplication  of  dogmas  indefinitely. 
A  new  and  professional  disputant  appeared  at  Wit- 
tenberg, ^gidius  Strauch,  who  in  a  Viitdicatus 
(1668)  discharged  a  flood  of  mendacious  invective 
and  sophistry  against  the  yoimger  Calixtus.  This 
was  followed  by  De  Deo  uno  (1667)  by  Deutsch- 
mann,  son-in-law  of  Calovius,  who,  in  turn,  followed 
with  Locos  et  controversias  syntagmatis  antisyncretis' 
tici  (1668),  in  which  the  tabulated  Calixtine  errors 
reached  the  number  of  120.  Calixtus  answered  the 
last  two  with  writings,  and  against  Strauch  he 
brought  formal  charges  of  libel.  Strauch  responded 
by  a  joint  legal  opinion  of  the  juristic  faculties  of 
the  three  imiversities,  and  now  the  conflict  was 
waged  back  and  forth  from  behind  the  battlements 
of  legal  authorities,  while  the  polemics  of  Strauch, 
said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Calovius,  now  pro- 
duced in  German,  greatly  incensed  the  public. 

Seeing  that  the  proposed  Consensus  threatened 
the  freedom  of  learning  in  the  universities  and 
might  further  disrupt  the  Lutheran 
4.  Her-  chup^jh^  and  jeopardized  the  benefits  of 
Oonrinff  *^®  treaty  of  Westphalia  over  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  university 
now  put  forth  an  abler  champion,  Hermann  Conring 
(q.v.),  who,  in  Pietas  academics  Julictf  made  reply  to 
Strauch  and  others.  He  maintained  that  there  was 
no  school  of  Calixtus  and  none  desired  by  him;  that 
the  latter  regarded  free  inquiry  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  Church.  Helmstedt  had  been  singled  out  be- 
cause here  the  Word  of  God  was  treated  as  trust- 
worthy and  of  itself  authentic,  while  the  confessions 
were  treated  impartially  and  considered  valid  in  so 
far  as  they  accord  with  Scripture.  Calovius  con- 
f  oimds  heresy  with  error,  whereas  the  Calixtine  ideas 
do  not  violate  express  dogmas.  The  masses  are 
not  to  be  thrown  into  religious  confusion  with  these 
controversial  questions;  yet  the  intelligent  are  not 
to  be  denied  a  voice  in  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
confession.  The  Consensus  should  first  be  proved 
by  Scripture;  and  the  princes  must  exercise  tbeir 
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responsible  offices  for  the  restoration  of  order,  for 
they  (the  clergy)  who  excite  the  tumult  are  not 
the  ones  to  allay  it.  A  German  edition  of  the  above, 
entitled  SchuUrede  der  JidiusuniversiUUj  issued 
shortly  after  by  C.  Schrader,  summed  up  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  Consensus,  that  (1),  according  to  the 
scheme,  the  proJUemur  is  not  invariably  the  univer- 
sal confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  (2)  rejicimua 
is  opposed  to  liberty  and  promotes  schism;  and 
(3)  Ha  docet,  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Calixtus 
and  Homeius  are  unwarranted  and  untruly  repre- 
sented. Even  the  pope  was  slow  to  decree  new  arti- 
cles of  belief  and  not  until  after  prolonged  investi- 
gation with  the  cardinals  and  councils.  Calovius 
dismisses  without  notice  the  greater  number  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Augsbuig  Confession,  sums  up  the 
mass  of  disputed  points,  and  in  the  heat  of  haste 
forges  a  number  of  antagonistic  tenets,  which  hence- 
forth are  to  be  called  Lutheran.  Those  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  intruded  symbols  are  to  be  thrust 
out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  saints;  and  this  is  not 
the  end,  but  the  process  is  to  be  perpetual.  As  the 
Galatians  refused  circumcision  (Gal.  v.  1-2),  so  they 
will  decline  the  Consensus.  These  writings,  scattered 
among  courts,  consistories,  and  imiversities,  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  apprehension;  for  if  it  came  to  be 
accepted  that  those  not  recognizing  the  Consensus 
were  out  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  might  lose 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  Westphsdia,  a  result 
not  far  removed  from  the  motive  of  CJalovius.  Duke 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Saxe-Altenbuig  now  sought 
to  counteract  further  separation  and  passion,  and 
induced  his  brother-in-law,  Elector  Johann  Georg 
III.,  to  give  audience  to  the  theologians  of  Witten- 
berg. Their  long  report  of  Apr.  22,  1669,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  continuance  of  the  refu- 
tation; or  (2)  a  synod,  or  rather,  since  no  exami- 
nation of  the  Helmstedt  doctrine  is  further  neces- 
sary, letters  of  communication  for  sounding  the 
opinion  and  binding  together  the  orthodox;  (3) 
that  first  the  theologians  of  electoral  Saxony  get  the 
consensus  of  other  theologians  before  the  elector 
refers  to  other  potentates;  (4)  amendment  of  the 
code  for  the  clerical  and  political  ministries  with  a 
clause  forbidding  syncretism,  the  mixing  of  relig- 
ions, ecclesiastical  toleration,  and  spiritual  affilia- 
tion with  papists  and  Calvinists,  or  its  equivalent, 
subscription  to  the  Consensus;  (5)  compulsory 
binding  of  the  Brunswick  theologians  to  their 
old  confessions  without  reservation,  which  latter 
"  knavery  "  is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  Christian 
government.  Though  approved  by  the  elector,  the 
effect  of  which  as  well  as  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
selors was  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel,  yet  the  alarm 
sounded  by  Conring  and  the  theologians  of  Helm- 
stedt was  not  without  results,  for  the  order  given  in 
Saxony  to  refrain  from  literary  polemics  was  heeded 
for  several  years. 

An  interim  of  quiet  followed,   1669-79.     Duke 
Ernst  the  Pious,  successor  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of 
Saxony,  made  an  alliance  with  his  son- 
5.  Tn©      in-law,  Ludwig  VI.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
of  Spener.  *^^  conceived  the  preventive  of  a  per- 
manent college  of  theologians.    With 
his  three  sons  he  gathered  his  clergy  and  ministry, 
together  with  several  outside  theologians,  among 


whom  was  Johann  Musseus  (q.v.)»  in  a  conference 
at  Jena  (Apr.  15-17,  1670).  The  most  diverse  per- 
sonages, like  Calovius,  Spener,  Quenstedt,  were  al- 
ready being  proposed  for  a  peace  court,  when  the 
measure  carried  to  send  deputations  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  other  Lutheran  courts.  These  gave 
only  friendly  but  evasive  replies,  but  Ernst  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  remove  the  schism.  He  ob- 
tained an  opinion  from  Spener  (May  31,  1670)  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  res- 
toration of  unity;  because  the  quarrel  had  not  yet 
rent  the  churches,  and  the  Consensus  had  nowhere 
been  introduced.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  strife  he 
did  not  exonerate  Calixtus  from  eccentricities  of 
doctrine  and  obduracy,  and  ascribed  the  disorder  to 
"  himum  affections."  As  to  the  measures  for  res- 
toration, he  advised  a  cooperation  of  duistian  gov- 
ernments and  clergy  and  a  reformation  from  ex- 
ternal sterile  conformity.  If  a  sjmod  of  all  Germany 
was  not  practicable,  then  a  consultation  of  earnest, 
enlightened  men  would  be  advisable.  The  question 
as  to  what  Calixtus  the  elder  and  Homeius  once 
taught  should  be  buried  with  the  past,  and  the  pro- 
fession and  assertion  by  the  Helmstedt  theologians 
that  their  teaching  was  in  accord  with  the  s3rmbols, 
and  their  declination  of  the  chai^  of  syncretism 
and  adherence  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  Ro- 
manism, should  be  deemed  sufficient.  Whether  and 
how  far  the  remaining  doctrines  like  that  of  ubiq- 
uity were  fundamental  to  faith  might  then  be  easily 
determined.  Toleration  and  gentleness  were  meet 
for  weaker  brethren  and  unnecessary  invective 
without  prejudice  to  the  elenchus  was  to  be  for- 
bidden. Ernst  sent  out  another  deputation  with 
an  outline  of  this  to  seek  out  the  theologians  and 
persuade  them  to  the  counsels  of  peace.  Turning 
first  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  these  were  referred 
from  Dresden  to  Wittenbeiig.  Quenstedt  and  B. 
Meisner  (q.v.)  themselves  complained  of  the  rad- 
icalism and  inflexibility  of  Calovius,  who  now  sur- 
reptitiously inserted  over  his  signature  to  the  theses 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Helmstedt  theologians,  two 
fresh  points:  on  abandoning  the  errors  of  syncre- 
tism and  on  believing  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  three 
things  demanded  by  the  other  theses  were  that  the 
theologians  should  not  dispute  any  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Concord;  should  teach  ac- 
cording to  their  charter;  and  renounce  syncretism, 
by  which  was  meant  only  the  recognition  of  a  fun- 
damental consensus  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed. But  at  Helmstedt  and  other  places  under 
its  influence,  Calovius  was  utterly  mistrusted,  and 
a  quarrel  among  the  rulers  caused  the  forbidding 
of  Uie  Helmstedt  theologians  to  commit  themselves. 
Yet  the  negotiations  allayed  the  strife  for  a  few 
years. 

8.  The  Third  Period:    In  1675  the  conffict  was 
renewed  and  lasted  till  the  death  of  Calovius  in 
1686.    The  latter  knew  how  to  take 
1.  ^eor^-  advantage  of  the  favor  of  Ernst  and 
OaloTius.    specially  of  his  successor,  so  that  he  felt 
bold  to  reopen  hostilities.    In  the  year 
in  which  Spener  by  his  Pia  desideria  (1675)  opened 
a  new  epoch  in  Christian  life,  Calovius  again  an- 
nounced in  programs  as  his  unchanged  life  purpose, 
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B  diaboli  exeremerUa  CdUxtinaa  sordea  exquirire. 
CaUztus  answered  with  his  PietatU  officium  pit 
viri  innocentiam  vindicans.  This  was  followed  by 
wiitiDgs  pro  and  con,  prose  and  verse,  reaching  its 
elimax  in  the  appearance  of  a  farce  in  four  acts  of 
three  or  four  scenes  each  celebrating  the  installa- 
tum  of  Deutschmann  into  the  prorectorship  at 
¥^ttenbeig,  almost  blasphemous  in  terms.  The 
elector  caused  the  printer  to  be  fined  and  the  author 
to  be  imprisoned.  Likewise,  Strauch,  called  to 
Daniig  in  1669,  was  detained  as  prisoner  at  KUstrin 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  1675-78; 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  renewed  the  edict  against 
writing  polemics  without  special  permission.  Calo- 
vius  now  wrote  under  a  pseudonym,  and  pro- 
duced also  Systema  locorum  theologiccrum  (vols. 
v.-xii.,  1677),  more  flighty  than  the  first  four  and 
including  also  the  new  polemic  against  Jena.  In 
vain  was  Spener's  caution  to  him  that  the  effort  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  his  Consensus  was  both 
futile  and  injurious.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  his  col- 
league Meisner  and  the  latter's  humiliation,  1677- 
1680,  he  engaged,  by  sermons,  disputations,  and 
writings,  in  a  warfare  on  Musaeus  at  Jena,  who  won 
his  displeasure  by  rendering  his  allegations  against 
the  syncretists  void  and  was  now  being  condenmed 
as  worse  than  they.  He  succeeded  in  having  the 
entire  faculty  of  Jena,  including  Mussbus,  compeUed 
to  abjure  syncretism,  if  not  to  adopt  the  Consen- 
sus. But  the  Umits  of  his  accomplishment  were 
reached.  Johann  Geoig  II.  renewed  the  edict 
against  polemical  writing  (Jan.  12,  1680),  and  the 
printers  of  De  syncretismo  Muscei  were  severely 
dealt  with.  With  the  accession  of  Elector  Johann 
Geoig  III.  in  1680  began  a  protective  alliance  with 
the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Calovius  had 
to  see  his  Historia  syncretistica  (1682),  a  compila- 
tion issued  anonymously  and  without  place,  con- 
sisting of  the  blows  he  had  dealt  against  syncre- 
tists together  with  fresh  fulminations,  refused 
circulation.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  him 
that  he  referred  two  questions  to  his  most  intimate 
followers  at  Giessen:  whether,  in  view  of  the  po- 
litical syncretism  made  necessary  by  the  danger 
from  France,  a  Calixtine  syncretism  with  the  pa- 
pists and  Reformed  was  still  to  be  condemned; 
and  whether  the  strife  brought  on  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Helmstedt,  Jena,  and  Konigsberg,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick,  should  be  buried  with  an  amnesty, 
or  the  controversy  over  syncretism  be  continued. 
This  was  taken  by  friends  and  foes  alike  as  a  wa- 
vering and  a  sign  of  alinement  with  the  court.  This 
Calovius  denied  in  a  pamphlet  relating  the  corre- 
spondence thereto  and  reiterating  his  anathemas 
against  all  his  opponents  inclusive  of  the  Mussean 
i^cretists.  The  comprehensive  publications,  ApO' 
dixis  carticulorum  fdei  (1668),  and  Synopsis  con" 
troversiarum  cum  hcBreticis  modemis  (1685)  appeared 
before  his  death,  which  practically  closed  the 
controversies. 

4.  Final  Inflaenoe:  The  great  work  with  which 
Friedrich  Calixtus  closed  his  career,  Via  ad  pacem 
inter  protestantes  resiaurandum  (Helmstedt,  1700), 
was  the  irenic  counterbalance  to  the  Historia  synr- 
oreMioa  republished  in  1685.   The  term  syncretism 


as  name  of  a  party  gradually  disappeared  and  came 
to  recur  only  as  incidental  reference  to  varying 
combinations  of  the  imhke.  To  be  sure,  the  after- 
effects of  the  strife  persisted  a  long  time,  specially 
in  electoral  Saxony.  A  result  was  the.  aversion  to 
affiliation  on  the  part  of  the  German  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  for  a  century  to  come,  as  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  indifference  of  the  Lutherans  to 
the  French  Protestants  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685;  q.v.).  The  peaceable  sepa- 
ration of  religion  and  theology  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  borders  between  church  and  schools,  con- 
fession and  science,  were  not  actualized,  though 
they  were  frequency  on  the  horizon  of  promise. 
According  to  Calovius  pure  doctrine  b  the  only 
necessity;  it  is  ready-made  and  complete,  the  eccle- 
siastical norm,  admitting  of  neither  addition  nor 
reduction.  According  to  Calixtus,  doctrine  is  not 
only  not  the  only  necessity  but  it  is  also  of  vaiy- 
ing  d^rees  of  value  within  itself,  giving  room  for 
broad  unity  on  essentials.  The  controversy  lelt  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  prejudice  specially  over  the 
Lutherans,  retarding  the  progress  of  these  distinc- 
tions. The  despotic  determination  to  force  a  Con- 
sensTJis  repeUtuSf  as  the  only  and  final  dogma  and 
theology  before  which  all  investigation  and  prog- 
ress must  fall  prostrate,  raised  up  its  own  factional 
limits,  and  the  most  deplorable  result,  surviving  to 
the  present,  is  the  alienation  from  the  church  of 
educated  men,  and  thereby  the  demoralization  of  a 
great  unitary  spirit,  for  the  need  of  which  the  Ger- 
man Evangehcal  Church  is  suffering. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  principal  source  is  A.  Calovius,  J7m- 
toria  ayncreUaiicat  1685.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  Walch, 
RdiffionattreUigkeUen  der  ItUheriwhen  Kirche,  i.  219  sqq., 
iv.  666,  10  vols.,  Jena,  1733-39;  W.  Qaas,  G.  Calixt  und 
der  Sirnkretismua,  Breslau,  1846;  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  G. 
CalixtuB  und  aeine  Zeit,  vol.  ii.,  Halle,  1856;  A.  Tholuck, 
Akademi9chea  Leben  dea  17.  Jahrhunderta^  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1854; 
W.  Qass,  Oeachichte  der  protestantischeri  Dogmatikt  vol.  ii., 
Beilin,  1857;  I.  A.  Domer,  GeachichU  der  proUatanHachen 
Theoloffie,  pp.  600  sqq.,  Munich,  1867,  £}ng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1871;  Q.  W.  Frank,  Oeachichte  der  jrroUatantiechen 
Theolooiet  ii.  4  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1875. 

SYNEISAKTOI.    See  Subintrodugta  Virgines. 

SYNERGISM  AND  SYNERGISTIC  CONTRO- 
VERSY: A  type  of  Semi-Pelagianism  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  dispute  which  arose  concern- 
ing it.  Synergism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  cooperation 
of  human  effort  and  divine  grace  in  regeneration. 
Luther  regarded  the  spiritual  Ufe  as 

Opinions    monergistic,  the  result  of  the  experi- 

of  Luther  ence  of  a  divine  act.  Faith  is  a  gift  of 
and        (jod.     **  Free  will  determined  without 

Melanch-  grace  has  no  power  with  respect  to 
then.  righteousness  but  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  sin.''  Justification  follows 
**  whenever  we  are  made  purely  passive  with  re- 
spect to  God  with  reference  to  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior acts."  God's  relation  to  man  is  considered  as 
strictly  predestinarian.  After  the  Leipsic  Disputa- 
tion Melanchthon  maintained  that  **  man  is  wholly 
incapable  of  doing  good  ";  that  **  in  the  choice  of 
external  things  "  there  b  some  freedom,  but  inter- 
nal effects  are  not  within  human  power.  ''  All  things 
that  happen,  happen  of  necessity  by  divine  pre- 
destinatiQn;    there  is  no  freedom  of  will."    Coa- 
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version  is  possible  only  as  an  inner  divine  act.  Dead 
through  the  law,  man  Is  **  resuscitated  by  the  word 
of  grace."  Faith  is  originated  by  **  the  Spirit  of 
God  renewing  and  illuminating  **  the  human  heart. 
To  say  that  the  beginning  of  repentance  is  in  man, 
would  be  inverting  the  order;  man  turns  to  Gk)d  on 
the  ground  that  God  first  turns  to  man.  Melanch- 
thon  later  modified  this  view,  first,  by  relinquishing 
the  deterministic  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination (Scholia  on  Colossians,  1527).  The 
special  properties  of  the  nature  ^ith  which  God  en- 
dowed man  in  distinction  from  the  other  creatures 
are  "  reason  "  and  "  choice/'  The  natural  man  is 
capable  of  a  '^  carnal  and  civil  righteousness."  The 
thought  of  God  as  the  author  of  sin  formerly  not 
avoided  is  now  repudiated.  In  the  Commentaiy  on 
Romans  (Wittenbeig,  1532)  he  teaches  the  imiversal- 
ity  of  divine  grace,  and  shuns  all  closer  investiga- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  divine  election.  Melanch- 
thon  now  regards  Uie  pity  of  God  as  the  cause  of 
election,  but  recognizes  in  non-rejection  a  negative 
cause  of  acceptance.  The  development  of  his  doc- 
trine of  free  will  and  conversion  gains  momentum 
v.ith  his  growing  desire  to  understand  the  act  of  di- 
vine grace  at  the  same  time  as  a  psychological  proc- 
ess in  the  human  consciousness  and  will,  consist- 
ently with  his  explanations  of  the  mental  powers 
presented  in  his  commentary  on  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle (1529)  and  in  De  anima  (1540).  Besides,  there 
was  his  practical  motive  to  make  man  responsible 
for  his  own  salvation.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
the  will  is  the  formal  power  which  responds,  either 
by  willing,  not  willing,  or  neutrality,  to  the  sub- 
jects manifested  by  the  intellect;  it  may  follow  the 
beckoning  of  the  desires  or  the  admonitions  of  the 
reason.  The  will  produces  nothing  original,  but 
assumes  an  attitude  toward  what  approaches  it. 
This  power  was  not  lost  through  origiEusd  sin.  Like- 
wise, when  the  grace  of  God  contained  in  his  Word 
draws  nigh,  and,  through  the  hearing  of  it,  the  Holy 
Spirit  enters  man  and  produces  the  spiritual  effects 
of  repentance  and  faith,  there  yet  remains  to  the 
will  the  alternative  attitude  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. In  this  sense  Melanchthon  mentions  the 
"  three  concurrent  caiises  of  good  actions  "  in  re- 
generation: **  the  Word,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
will,  not  absolutely  inert,  but  struggling  against  its 
oun  infirmity."  In  this  sense  he  lets  the  definition 
of  Erasmus  hold:  "  Free  ^ill  is  the  power  of  apply- 
ing oneself  to  grace." 

This  s}'neigism  was  taught  in  the  Leipsic  Interim, 
which  affirmed  among  other  things  that  God  does 
not  deal  with  man  as  ^ith  a  block,  but 
The  Leipsic  so  regenerates  him  that  his  will  coop- 
Interim,     crates.     Matthias  Flacius   (q.v.)   pro- 
fessed to  di\-ine  in  those  words  a  pa- 
pistical meritum  dc  congruo  and  a  fragment  of  free 
will.     Johann  Pfeflinger  published   Melanchthon 's 
doctrine  in  two  disputations:  De  libertate  voluntatis 
human  a    (Leipsic,    1555);    and   De  libero  arbitrio 
(1555).     The  concurrent  active  causes  are  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  mo\'ing  through  the  Word  of  God,  the 
mind  in  the  act  of  thinking,  and  the  will  not  resist- 
ing, but  complying  whenever  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."    If  the  attitude  of  man  were  ut  ataiua  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  kindled  reason,  will,  and  feel- 


ing, then  there  would  be  no  inner  struggle  to  seeon 
faith;  if  man  was  idle  or  **  purely  painve,"  then 
the  distinction  between  pious  and  impioui,  aliot 
and  non-elect,  as  well  as  the  impartiality  tad  ]i» 
tioe  of  God,  would  disappear.  "  Therefore,  there 
was  in  us  some  cause  why  some  assent  and  othen 
do  not  assent."  PfeflSnger's  doctrine  was  renounced 
by  V.  Strigel  and  by  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (q.v.), 
who  opened  the  attack  (1558)  with  a  rude  misep' 
resentation  as  if  Pfeffinger  had  asserted  that "  nuu 
could  adapt  and  prepare  himself  by  free  will  frao 
his  natural  powers  for  the  reception  of  grace  witk 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

To  the  defense  of  Pfeffinger,  Flacius  replied  ix 

Refulatio,  published  in  DispiUatio  de  originoii  pec 

cato  et  libaro  arbitriOj  pp.  367  sqq.  (Weimar  1560) 

He  appealed  to  the  words  of  Luther  and  fuitliei 

asserted  that  in  regeneration,  when  tin 

Conflict  old  man  "  is  made  into  a  new  creature,' 
with        he  is  worse  than  a  block  or  stone  iou 

Flacius.  much  as  he  is  not  only  passive  ba 
**  contrary,  resisting,  or  hostile  towsn 
the  work  of  Ciod,"  hke  a  knotty  piece  of  wood  whoD) 
unfit  for  the  hewer.  The  despised  adiaphorists  hen 
received  the  additional  denunciatory  appellative  o 
**  sjmeigists."  Another  polemic  foUovriGid,  De  aif 
inali  peceato  et  libero  arbitrio  (ut  sup.,  pp.  398  sqq.^ 
and  a  disputation  at  Jena  Nov.  10-11,  15S) 
Flacius  succeeded  in  pressing  the  daiundation  infa 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Weimar  Book  of  ConfuU 
tions,"  lUustrienmi  principle  Jo,  Friderid  eecwi 
aolida  et  ex  verba  Dei  sumpta  con/iUatio  et  eondm 
natio  prcBciptuxrum  corruptelarum,  seetarum  et  en 
rum  hoc  tempore  graseantium  (Jena,  1559).  It  de 
nounces  those  who  teach  that  by  the  fall  nun'i 
natural  powers  were  "  not  so  totally  perverted  anc 
corrupted  that  he,  animated  by  the  help  and  sop 
port  of  grace,  is  capable  of  anything  in  convenioE 
by  his  avm  free  will;  that  they  ascribe  to  free  vil 
such  grace  in  its  arbitrary  power  that  it  can  acoepi 
and  follow  or  reject  it";  and  that  they  desciih 
human  reason  and  will  as  synergoSj  or  co-agent  witl 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Aga^  the« 
alleged  errors  was  affirmed  that  man  is  by  natoR 
wholly  dead  and  his  heart  is  petrified ;  that  aJl  knowl' 
edge  of  Christ  springs  from  the  enlightenment  of  thi 
Holy  Spirit;  and  all  that  pertains  to  will  to  beoomf 
obedient  to  God  must  first  be  given  and  wrou^t  by 
God.  Melanchthon,  at  whom  the  attack  was  aimed, 
vindicated  his  views  before  the  Elector  Augost. 
emphasizing  his  ethical  practical  motive  in  tumioi 
against  the  deterministic  delirium  and  investigitini 
the  problem  of  free  will.  Sinful  nature  retained 
some  freedom  to  maintain  outv^ard  discipline.  In 
conversion  the  Word  of  God  has  the  initiative,  to 
condenm  sin  and  extend  pardon  and  grace  and 
thereby  produce  fear  and  comfort;  but  God  doei 
not  coerce  any  one  to  be  different  regardksB  d 
heeding  the  Word.  "  He  who  rejects  God  does  ac 
by  his  own  will  and  God  b  not  the  cause  of  the  viU'i 
rejecting  him."  Conversely,  there  is  no  regenera 
tion,  ''so  long  as  the  will  wholly  resists."  "^ 
drag's;  but  he  draws  him  who  is  willing,"  was  U 
favorite  sentence.  He  protests  against  the  form  < 
speech  used  by  Flacius  referring  to  "  compulsion  < 
faith,"  as  also  in  the  disputation  of  Nov.  2S,  155 
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when  he  criticized  the  same  as  indicative  of  Mani- 
chean  error  and  sophisms. 

In  the  moan  time  Victorinus  Strigel  (q.v.)  as- 
sumed the  defense  of  Melanchthon  at  Jena.  He 
had  successively  sought  to  prevent  the  severity  and 

the  adoption  of  the  Book  of  Confuta- 

Support     tions,  and  now  Duke  Johann  Fried- 

of  StrigeL    rich  called  for  a  disputation  between 

Flacius  and  Strigel,  which  occurred  at 
Weimar  Aug.  2-8,  1560.  For  Flacius  conversion 
was  the  awakening  in  brief  time  of  the  sinner  to  re- 
pentance and  his  endowment  with  faith,  while  the 
will  remains  passive.  For  Strigel,  conversion  was 
the  development  of  the  state  of  grace  continuously 
through  life,  embracing  the  "  perpetual  repentance, 
governance,  and  conservation,''  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  According  to  Flacius 
a  new  \^'ill  is  originated  by  the  "  gift  of  faith  ** 
capable  of  spiritual  motives.  According  to  Strigel 
the  human  will  enters  into  coordinate  action  with 
the  inception  of  conversion,  and  to  every  spiritual 
activity  there  is  a  corresponding  exercise  of  human 
will.  The  disputation  was  suspended  without  judg- 
ment by  the  duke,  who  thought  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  synod.  The  attitude  of  the  court,  at  first 
favorable  to  Flacius,  imderwent  a  gradual  change, 
and  in  spite  of  Flacius'  fanning  of  the  flames  and  of 
his  increasing  clamor  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  his  rival  the  duke  simply  demanded  a  declaration 
of  doctrine  from  both  (ut  sup.,  pp.  322  sqq.).  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1561,  Flacius  and  his  associates  were 
driven  from  Jena.  In  his  Declaratio  of  Mar.  3,  1562 
(ut  sup.,  p.  591),  Strigel  distinguished  between  the 
**  power  "  or  "  efiicacy  "  (lost  in  the  fall)  to  con- 
sider, will,  and  execute  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God, 
and  the  "  capacity  "  for  the  divine  calling  which 
marks  the  rational  man  from  the  other  creatures, 
by  which  he  remains  capable  of  assenting  to  the 
Word  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  retaining 
the  acquired  blessing  of  grace.  This  was  adopted 
and  Strigel  was  restored  to  his  professorship.  The 
Declaratio  meeting  with  opposition  from  the  clergy, 
the  visitator  Johann  Stoessel  supplemented  it  by  a 
mitigating  Superdeclaratio  requiring  only  condi- 
tional signature.  This  only  served  to  intensify  the 
quarrel,  so  that  the  refractory  clergy  were  removed, 
and  Strigel,  dissatisfied  with  the  Superdeclaratio f  in 
disgust  withdrew  from  the  discussion  of  free  will 
and  retired  to  Leipsic.  See  further  Strigel,  Vic- 
torinus; Stoessel,  Johann;  Flacius,  Matthias. 
With  the  reign  of  Duke  Johann  Wilhelm  Gnesio- 
Lutheranism  entered,  and  with  it  stress  upon  the 
''  Book  of  Confutation  "  as  a  doctrinal  norm.  As 
the  Wittenberg  theologians  broke  off  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Altenburg  Colloquy,  Oct.  21,  1568- 
Mar.  9,  1569,  the  Jena  theologians  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  protest  in  writing  consisting  of  the  old 
objections.  The  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  cast  its 
decision  against  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  but  rejected 
the  language  of  Flacius  identifying  original  sin  with 
substance  as  a  Manichean  error. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Consult  the  articles  in  this  work  on  Matthias 
Flacius,  Martin  Luther,  Philipp  Melanchthon,  Johann 
Pfeffinger,  Philippists,  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenberst 
Johann  Stigelius,  Johann  Stoessel,  Victorinus  Strigel,  and 
Will,  as  also  the  literature  given  tiiereunder.     In  addition 
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to  the  matter  thus  indicated,  consult:  H.  Heppe,  (7e- 
tchichU  des  detiUchen  ProteHanHamua  16S&-81,  4  vols., 
Marbuig,  1853-59;  idem,  DopnuUik  tUa  deuUchen  Protet- 
tantUmut  im  16,  Jahrhundert,  Qotha,  1857;  A.  Beck, 
Johann  Friedrich  der  MiUlere,  2  vols.,  Weimar,  1858; 
F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Theolooie  der  Konkordienformd,  vol.  i., 
Eiiangen,  1858;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vom  freien 
WiUen,  Leipsic,  1863;  Flo  tow,  De  synergismo  MelanthoniB, 
Wratislaw,  1867;  E.  F.  Fischer,  Mdanehthana  Lehre  von 
der  Bekehrung,  TObingen,  1005;  F.  Loofs,  Leitfaden  gum 
Sttiditan  der  DogmenoeschichU,  4th  ed.,  HaJle,  1906. 

SYNESIUS,  si-ni'shi-us,  OF  CYRENE:  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais;  b.  at  Gyrene  in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis 
between  370  and  375;  d.  before  415.  He  prided 
himself  upon  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock,  as  the 
descendant  of  Eurysthenes,  one  of  the  Heraclides, 
who  led  the  Dorians  to  Sparta.  Eager  for  classical 
learning,  he  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  under  Hypatia.  After  re- 
turning home,  although  still  young  he  became  the 
head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Pentapolis  to  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  secure  release  from  certain 
onerous  conditions  of  taxation.  About  399  or  400 
he  traveled  to  Constantinople,  where  the  eunuch 
Eutropius  was  ruling  the  incompetent  emperor  and 
the  empire;  he  remained  there  three  years,  waiting 
a  year  before  he  could  obtain  audience.  He  then 
delivered  before  Arcadius  and  the  court  his  cele- 
brated oration  "  Concerning  Kingship "  (MPO, 
Ixvi.  1053-1108),  in  which  he  showed  the  difference 
between  a  tyrant  and  a  king  ruled  by  the  fear  of 
God,  and  portrayed  the  departure  from  the  old 
Roman  simplicity  in  affectation  of  oriental  ostenta- 
tion and  ceremony.  He  uttered  a  patriotic  protest 
against  the  entrusting  of  the  empire  to  irresponsible 
and  dangerous  foreigners,  just  then,  emphasized  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Goths  under  Tribigild  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  whom  Gainas  made  common  cause  soon 
after  and  compelled  the  banishment  of  three  noted 
statesmen,  among  them  Synesius'  friend  Aurelian. 
This  situation  Synesius  described  in  a  historical 
romance  (MPG,  bcvi.  1209-1282).  By  402  he  had 
achieved  the  results  he  sought  for  his  native  city, 
and  returned  home,  describing  his  journey  in  a  letter 
{MPOf  Ixvi.  1328  sqq.).  He  next  visited  Athens 
and  Alexandria  (402-404)  for  further  study,  and 
then  divided  his  time  between  his  home  in  C3rrene 
and  his  country  estate,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  rural  occupations  and  leisurely  study,  having  a 
distaste  for  public  occupations.  At  times  he  was 
engaged  in  defense  of  his  estates,  against  the  incur- 
sions of  tribes  from  the  interior.  In  403  he  married 
a  Christian  woman.  He  engaged  in  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence; though  bewailing  that  he  was  in  un- 
philosophical  surroundings,  he  produced  in  his  ^*  On 
the  Dream  "  (MPG  ut  sup.,  1281-1320)  a  state- 
ment of  his  ideal  of  philosophical  culture;  his  Dion,  9 
peri  Us  kath*  heatUon  diagogSa  is  a  defense  of  the  same. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  man  should  a 
few  years  later  be  called  to  work  in  public  as  a 
bishop.  No  trace  in  his.  life  or  writings  up  to  this 
point  suggests  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though  he 
knew  Christianity  well.  He  may  have  witnessed 
the  fanaticism  which  in  392  destroyed  the  Serapion 
at  Alexandria,  as  at  Constantinople  he  did  not  escape 
the  activities  of  a  Chrysostom.  He  had  sung  of  the 
Christian  temples  as  sanctuaries  of  the  serving  gods 
and  spirits  whom  the  All-ruler  had  clothed  with 
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angel  brilliancy;  and  in  monkish  theology  he  recog- 
nised a  striving  akin  in  mystic  contemplation  to 
philosophy.  The  influence  of  his  wife  may  have 
been  felt,  as  well  as  the  influence  coming  from  the 
interest  of  such  theologians  as  Theophilus  in  him- 
self, and  he  was  in  a  Christian  environment.  To 
this  ten  hymns  testify,  written  before  he  became 
bishop,  which,  though  in  Neoplatonic  wise,  speak 
of  God  as  the  highest  unity,  the  monad  of  monads, 
father  and  mother,  center  of  nature.  Yet  in  the 
ninth  hymn,  the  divine  Son  appears  as  the  Savior, 
son  of  the  Viigin,  opener  of  the  gates  of  Tartarus 
and  leader  of  the  souls  to  the  highest  heaven.  He 
became  even  more  Christian  in  tone,  developing  his 
material  without  changing  essentially  the  nucleus 
of  his  religious-philosophic  view  of  things,  until  in 
the  last  hymn  is  the  pious  prayer  to  Christ,  the 
physician  of  soul  and  body. 

In  409  (406  or  earlier?)  the  bishop's  seat  at  Ptol- 
emais  became  vacant,  and  clergy  and  laity  called 
Synesius,  from  whose  influential  connections  much 
was  hoped.  He  consented  to  have  the  affair  referred 
to  the  Patriarch  Theophilus,  but  sent  with  the  mes- 
senger a  letter  to  his  brother  Evoptius  {MPG,  Ixvi. 
1481  sqq.)  which  was  meant  for  publicity.  This 
letter,  remarkable  for  its  contents,  contained  the 
expression  of  his  scruples  and  doubts  in  view  of  the 
duty  of  the  priest  or  bishop  and  the  high  obligations 
which  rest  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  conclusions  his 
philosophy  had  forced  upon  him  might  not  accord 
with  the  teachings  religion  might  demand  of  him — 
the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  the 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  he  held 
them,  were  not  in  the  shape  of  the  beliefs  held  by 
the  multitude,  for  philosophy  is  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vulgar.  There  was,  too,  the  matter  of 
his  marriage;  his  wife  was  the  gift  of  the  law,  of 
God,  and  of  Theophilus,  and  he  would  not  separate 
from  her  openly  nor  yet  visit  her  secretly.  He  would 
regret  also  to  give  up  his  beloved  occupations  and 
amusements,  but  would  do  so  if  the  call  seemed  im- 
perative, and  would  do  his  best  in  his  office.  After 
a  delay  of  seven  months  S3mesius  received  baptism 
and  episcopal  consecration,  though  his  letters  show 
that  his  heart  remained  heavy  and  his  feelings  di- 
vided. His  letters  express  humility  and  distrust  of 
his  powers  and  fitness  for  his  duties.  The  year  407 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Andronicus,  the 
tjrrannical  prefect  and  direst  plague  of  the  Pentap- 
olis,  whom  at  first  in  vain  he  tried  to  turn  from 
his  cruelty.  Through  the  withdrawal  of  the  right 
of  asylimi  by  Andronicus  S3mesius  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  position  and  as  a  philosopher  unable  to 
handle  the  affair.  In  the  very  noteworthy  address 
(MPO,  bcvi.  1384-1400)  in  which  he  told  of  his  de- 
termination to  excommunicate  Andronicus,  he  re- 
called the  happier  earlier  time  when  such  duties 
did  not  engage  him.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  he 
could  be  relieved  of  his  consecration,  he  feared  to 
minister  unworthily  in  the  mysteries  of  God;  he 
desired,  if  he  could  not  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  at 
least  to  have  an  asastant.  Before  the  ban  was 
pronounced,  Androniciis  appeared  to  have  repented; 
the  publication  was  delay^,  when  the  prefect  fell 
back  into  his  old  courses  and  the  excommunication 
was  pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  year  407.    The 


difficulties  of  Sjmesius  were  increased  when  the 
tribes  from  the  interior  again  fell  upon  the  imf ortu- 
nate  province.  At  first  the  young  and  capable 
Anysius,  whom  Anthemius  sent  as  commanding 
officer,  was  able  to  afford  protection.  But  a  little 
later  a  change  in  affairs  gave  the  barbarians  free 
play,  and  Sjmesius  even  thought  of  leaving  his 
fatherland;  even  when,  a  year  later,  the  situation 
improved,  the  dominant  sadness  did  not  leave  him. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  outlived  Hypatia  or  the 
episcopate  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,    /q  KhCgeh  ) 

BiBUOoaApRT:  Tbe  **  Works  "  of  Synesius  were  edited  by 
A.  Tumebui.  Paris,  1553  (incomplete),  and  by  D.  Petavi- 
us,  ib.  1612;  substantially  the  latter  text  was  taken  into 
MPL,  Ixvi.  1021-1756;  the  "  Letters  "  have  been  pub- 
lished by  R.  Hercher  in  Epulo  joraphi  Oraei^  pp.  638- 
739,  Paris,  1873,  and  a  critical  edition  is  expected  from 
W.  Frits,  who  has  made  preliminary  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject (see  below);  of  the  **  Hjrmns  '*  the  first  edition  was 
by  Canterus,  Basel,  1567,  while  others  are  by  J.  F.  Bois- 
■onade,  in  SyUoge  poetarum  Oracartan,  vol.  xv.,  Paris, 
1825;  W.  Christ  and  M.  Paranikas,  in  Antholoffia  Oraea 
carminum  Chriaiianorwn,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  J.  Flach, 
Tabincen.  1875. 

On  the  life  consult:  DCB,  iv.  756-780  (elaborate,  with 
many  illuminative  extracts  from  the  works);  Clausen,  De 
Synewio  philo9opho,  Copenhagen,  1831;  B.  Kolbe,  Der 
Biachof  Synenut  von  Cyrene  aU  Phynker  und  Adronom^ 
Beriin,  1850;  H.  V.  M.  Druon.  Studes  aur  la  vie  el  Ua 
auorea  de  SynUiuBt  Mque  de  Ptolemaie,  Paris,  1859; 
F.  X.  Kraus,  in  TQS,  xlvii  (1865),  391-448.  xlviii  (1866), 
85-129;  R.  Volkmann,  Syneeiue  wm  Cyrene,  eine  bio- 
graphiaehe  CharakteriaHk,  Berlin,  1869;  G.  A.  Sievers, 
Studien  but  OeeehichU  der  rdmiachen  Kaiaer,  pp.  371-418; 
ib.  1870;  E.  R.  Schneider,  De  vita  Syneeii,  Grimma,  1876. 
E.  Gaiser,  Dee  Syneaiue  von  Cyrene  HgypHache  ErzAh- 
lungen,  WolffenbQttel,  1886;  A.  Gardner,  Syneaiue  of 
Cyrene,  London,  1886;  G.  Bamer,  Comparaniur  inter  ae  de 
regentium  hominum  virtuiibta  auctorea,  pp.  47-62,  Marburg, 
1889;  O.  Seeck,  in  PhUoloQua,  lii  (1893).  442-483;  O* 
Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  314-316,  Freiburg,  1901, 
Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis,  1908;  W.  S.  Crawford,  Syneaitu 
the  Hellene,  London,  1901;  H.  Koch,  in  Hiatoriachea  Jahr- 
hmh  der  OfirreaaeaeUachaft,  xxviii  (1902),  751-774;  A.  J. 
Klelfner,  Syneaiua  von  Cyrene,  der  Phiioaoph  tsnd  Dichter, 
Paderbom.  1901. 

On  the  works  consult:  J.  C.  Thilo,  Commentarii  in 
Syneaii  hymnoa,  Halle.  1842-43;  F.  Reess.  Der  griech- 
iaehe  Hymnendiehter  Syneaiua  von  Cyrene  mit  einigen 
Ueberaetaunoaverauehen,  Constance.  1848;  J.  N.  Huber, 
Philoaophie  der  KirchenvOter,  pp.  315-321,  Munich,  1859; 
W.  Frits,  Die  Briefe  dea  Biachofa  Syneaiua  von  Kyrene, 
Leipsic,  1898;  idem,  in  AMA,  1905,  329-398;  idem,  in 
ByaanHniache  Zeitachnft,  xiv  (1905),  75-^;  C.  Velley, 
itudea  atar  lea  hymnea  de  Synlaiua  de  Cyrhu,  Paris,  1904; 
A.  Baumgartner,  Die  Udeiniacke  %md  griechiache  Litteratur 
der  ehriaUichen  Vdlker,  pp.  52-63,  4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1905; 
W.  von  Christ,  Oeachichte  der  ehriatliehen  Litteratur,  pp. 
947-948,  4th  ed.,  Munich,  1905. 

SYNGRAMMA  SUEVICUM.  See  Brenz,  Johann, 
J2. 

SYNOD.  See  Councils  and  Synods;  and  Pres- 
byterians, X.,  §  2  (6). 

SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  See  Presbyte- 
rians, VIII.,  4. 

SYNODAL  COURTS. 


Orimn  (I  1). 
Ldmti< 


Further  Changes  (|  3). 
Decline  (i  4). 


Addition  of  Jurors  ({  2). 

Under  the  name  of  Send  (from  Gk.  Bynodoa,  Lat. 
synodus)t  or  Sendgerichtf  an  institution  grew  up  in 
(jermany  in  the  ninth  century  which  was  practically 
an  episcopal  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
misdemeanors.     It  developed  out  of  the  episcopal 
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(see  Chubch  ViaiTATioNa)    which  bad 
be«D  customary  since  the  fourth  century  alike  in 
East  and  West.    In  the  FraukiBh  Idng- 
I.  Origin,   dom,  Bomface  had  insisted   on  their 
observance,   which    was    enforced    by 
brioman.     Pippin,    and    especially    Charlemagne 
((^ularies  of  760,  789,  802,  813;   el.  canon  xvii. 
g|  liw  Synod  of  Aries  of  813).    At  these  visitations 
Ncb  daaa  and  order  was  questioned  as  to  the  per- 
fomuice  of  It5  special  duties;    and   the   synodal 
ttuit  arose  out  of  the  separation  from  the  other 
natation  btiainesa  of  the  investigation  and  punish- 
ust  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  laity.    This 
ihvelopmont  took  place  immwljately  after  the  close 
ot  ChirlemBgne's  reign.     The  sixieenth  canon  of 
lb  Sjnod  of  Rouen   (held  probably  under  Ixiuis 
Ik  nous)  exhibits  the  synodal  court  as  an  in^.- 
poulent  institution,    though   still   connected    <vitli 
dioMam  visitatJon.     As  to  the  offenses  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal,  Carlomun  empha- 
■ted  the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  root  out  all  remains 
of  pipn  superstition.    Charlema^e  enjoined  upon 
Ui  bishops  the  investigatjon  of  "  incest,  parricide, 
fmiidde,  adultery,  superstitious  beliefa,  and  whatso- 
fverotberevil  things  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 
Id  the  aecond  half  of  the  ninth  century  a  modi' 
Gutiou  was  introduced  in  the  selection  of  a  sort  of 
gr^nd  jury,  which  was  to  relieve  the 
L  AMtlon  bishop  from  the  necessity  of  depend- 
tfJuiOTS.    ing  wholly  upon  chance  evidence  that 
an  offense  had  been  committed.     He 
dMB  a  Dumber  of  trustworthy  men  from  the  dis- 
trin  trim  were  bound  by  oath  to  lay  charges  against 
>It  offenders  in  those  points  knon^i  to  them.    That 
thia  laage  wiut  still  unknowii  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mluiy  is  shown  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Synod 
d  Uaiiu  of  852,  according  to  which  the  bishop  still 
dull  immediately  with  the  people  at  large.     But 
U>e  Irila  or  juralores  nfnodi  are  found  in  the  diocese 
<i  iDDituDce  between  875  and  836.     This  innova- 
tion WHS  probably  copied  from  a  similar  secular  in- 
litutioii  established  by  Charlemagne's  son  Pippin 
'or  Italy,  and  was  found  north  of  the  Alps  under 
louis  the  Pious,    The  accusations  brought  by  this 
JUI7  were  not  required  to  bo  proved  by  them,  but 
tbc  accused  was  expected  to  prove  his  innocence. 
For  freemen  this  was  done  by  an  oath,  unless  there 
wre  well-grounded  doubta  of  their  credibility;   in 
Ua[  ease  the  Ordeal  (q.v.)  was  resorted  to.    In  the 
ibMOce  of  the  accused,  the  charge  might  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  ot  those  who  were  present.    After 
tbe  proof  of  the  charge,  the  bishop  (together  with 
such  priests  as  were  in  attendance)  passed  sentence 
III  tertna  of  ecclesiastical  penalties.    Excomtnunlca- 
lioD  mui  not  an  ordinary  penalty,  but  was  employed 
in  cue  of  stubborn  refusal  to  attend  the  court  or 
obey  iu  rulings. 

The  Bystem  eeems  to  have  remained  substantially 

the  nme  in  the  eleventh  century;   but  early  in  the 

t«"rifth  the  le»le«  or  iuralorea  not  merely  appeared  as 

accusers,  but  shared  with  the  ecclesias- 

3-  Furtbn  tical  judges  in  the  finding  of  the  court. 

Chftagoa.    This  development  is  explicable  by  the 

fairt  that  at  this  time  the  participation 

of  laymen  in  the  decision  of  questions  affecting  legal 

•ad  property  queetioofl  pertaining  to  the  Church 


was  becoming  customary.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  lay  dement  gained  still  further 
strength  when  the  choice  of  the  jurymen  was  taken 
away  from  the  bishop.  Another  innovation  was 
even  more  far-reaching.  With  the  incraiw  of  the 
worldly  state  of  the  bishops,  they  beccJnc  less  and 
less  able  to  execute  their  ecclesiasfi-^  duties  In  per- 
son. The  archdeacon  gradua'Jy  took  the  bishop's 
place  in  the  synodal  court.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  representation  of  lh<  bishop  by  his  delegate  had 
become  the  usual  cuj'.om;  the  brief  of  Innocent  II. 
to  Provost  Gerhord  of  Bonn  (1130)  exhibits  the 
archdpv^iri  as  possessing  independent  power;  and 
unilii  Innocent  III.  (1211)  he  is  denominated  judex 
^rdinariua  equally  with  the  bishop.  In  some  places 
the  disiDt*.<grutioQ  of  the  synodal  jurisdiction  went 
even  further,  and  the  archdeacons  were  represented 
by  tbe  archpriests,  who  later  claimed  independeot 
jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  the  synodal  courto 
ceasing  to  bo  strictly  episcopal,  the  nobility  began 
to  claim  exemption  from  them,  as  they  were  doing 
from  the  lower  secular  tribunals,  which  exemption 
the  bishops  acknowledged  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  same  exemption  was  claimed  and  obtained  by 
the  ministerial  class  in  some  states;  and  this  with- 
drawal of  subjects  led  in  the  end  to  the  dowofaU  of 
the  institution. 

Throughout  the  greater  port  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  offenses  which  the  synodal  court  was  competent 
to  try  remained  practically  the  same;  but  at  the 
end  of  this  period  a  notable  restriction 
4.  DMline.  became  visible.  Thus  a  synodal  ordi- 
nance of  JilUch-Berg  in  the  fourteenth 
century  names  as  offenses  of  this  class  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  unchastlty,  unlawful  marriages,  dis- 
orderly housekeeping,  breach  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
neglect  of  divine  worship  and  the  sacraments,  and 
hedge-preaching — those  offenses  which  fell  directly 
under  the  secular  law  being  excluded.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  laity,  after  they  had  obtained  an 
important  share  in  the  power  of  the  court,  to  be 
bound  by  ite  decisions  came  partly  from  the  feeling 
of  competition  with  the  civil  laws,  partly  from  un- 
willingness to  see  ecclesiastical  offenses  made  mat- 
ter of  legal  proceedings.  The  territorial  rulers  also 
came  to  regard  the  courte  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights;  and  their  importance  gradually  decreased. 
The  imposition  of  money  fines  instead  of  the  earlier 
penances  also  hurt  them  in  tbe  public  esteem,  espe- 
cially when  a  portion  of  the  fines  wept  to  their  mem- 
bers and  were  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  income. 
At  the  Reformation  tbe  whole  institution  was  reck- 
oned among  the  abuses  of  the  unreformed  Church. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  it  maintained  a 
partial  existence  until  the  eighteenth  century  (the 
synodal  court  of  Aachen  was  aboUshed  only  in 
1797) ;  but  its  real  significance  ceased  nith  the  end 
of  the  MiddJe  Ages.  (A.  Had«,) 

BTBuaaBAPOT^  C,  F,  EiDhhom.  DiuUchi  Slaalt-  und  Riclilr- 
gaehvAU,  i.  70S,  U.  4B0,  i  voIb,,  GrKtingiiD,  IS31-23: 
A.  J.  BinMrim,  OntuanJtirtnfHi.  v,  3.  pp.  3a  »qq„ 
Msioi,  1829^  a.  F.  Juobaoa,  OtmlHchU  dtr  QiMin  im 
KinhmrtchU.  i.  118  cqq.,  Keaiaabeis.  1837:  S.  vco 
Hichthofea,  FruiuelU  RtdiUqutOti.  pusim,  Boiio,  IBM; 
P.  HinKiumi.  KiTtktnHcht.  v.  42S  H]q..  ib.  ISBS:  B. 
ScbrAder,  LArivcX  dtr  dnOtchtn  AsAf^ueAwAlt.  pp.  S7T 
■qq,.  Leipric.  ISM;  E.  Friedbmc.  Leiiriurli  do  .  .  . 
KirtlienrtcliU.  320  >qq..  ih.  1903;  Rettlwix,  KD.  it.  T<3 
sqq.;  HkUok.  KD.  iL  733  aqq.,  iv.  ei-S3. 
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DivisionSv(|  1). 

Physical  Gd^Kaphy  (|  2). 
III.  History. 

1.  To  the  Assyrian  O^y^uest. 
Assyro- Babylonian  Feriod  (f  1). 
In  the  Old  Testament  (f  3). 
Fortunes  of  the  Syrian  Staiei  (f  3). 

2.  To  the  Year  332  B.C. 

3.  To  the  Year  64  B.C. 

4.  To  the  Year  635  a.o. 


STRIA, 

Under  the  Roman  ESmpirB  (|  1). 
Period  of  Persian  Rule  (f  2). 

5,  To  the  Year  1516. 
Arab  Dominion  (f  1). 

The  Crusades  and  Tuiidsh  As- 
cendency (f  2). 

6.  From  1516  to  the  Present  Time. 
IV.  Population. 

y.  The  Native  Oriental  Churches. 
VI.  Modem    Protestant    Missions  in 
Syria. 


l.^v^erican  Presbjrterian. 

L  Name:  The  name  Syria  is  an  abbreviatlbn.of 
Assyria,  even  as  "  Syrians "  is  shortened  frdli^ 
**  Assyrians/'  the  ultimate  source  being  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  god  Asshur  (see  Abstria,  IV.,  §  1, 
VII.,  §  2).  In  their  earlier  period  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  designation  Ass3rrians  or  S3rrians  in  a 
purely  political  sense  to  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Assyria;  and  in  their  view  this  empire,  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  after  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries,  stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. When,  however,  the  Greeks  became 
better  acquainted  with  Asia  after  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  they  reserved  the  name  Assyria 
for  the  original  center  of  Assyrian  power,  and  termed 
the  western  provinces  of  the  former  empire  Syria. 
This  usage  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  Asshur  generally  connotes  As- 
syria proper,  exclusive  of  the  conquered  lands.  By 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Greeks  had 
come  to  restrict  the  designation  Syrians  to  the  Sem- 
ites in  the  western  portions  of  the  former  empire  of 
Assyria,  and  thus  *^  Syrians,"  now  an  ethnograph- 
ical term,  became  identical  with  **  Arameans."  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  either 
Syria  or  Syrians,  the  designation  there  being  Aram 
(q.  V.) ;  but  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Syriac,  under  Greek 
influence,  the  term  **  Syria  "  is  found.  The  Arabs 
call  the  land  al-Sham,  *^  the  left  "  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  South  Arabia,  to  the  right  of  Syria),  and  the 
Turks  designate  it  Suristan  or  Arabistan  ("  Syrian 


OrisinB  and  Wotk  (|  1). 
Publications;  Arabic  Bible  (|  2). 
Educational  Woric  (f  3). 

2.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College. 

3.  Irish  Presbsrteiian  Mission  in  Da- 

mascus. 

4.  The  Church  of  England  Bfissions. 

5.  The  German  Evangelical  Missions. 

6.  The  British  Syrian  Mission. 

7.  The  Society  of  Friends  (English). 

8.  Other  Enterprises. 

VII.  Simimary  and  Conclusion. 


Land  "  or  "  Arab  Land  "). 

IL  Geography:  Modem  8yn&  is  practically 
coterminous  with  the  land  so  designated  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  its  approximate  boundaries  being 
Cilicia  and  the  Alma  Dagh  on  the  north,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Syrian  Desert  on  the  east,  Arabia  and 
Egypt  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  this  territory 
of  108,000  square  miles  is  occupied  by  Palestine 
(q.v.).  Syria  forms  part  of  Turkey  in 
z.  Divigions.  Asia,  and  comprises  the  vilayet  of 
Aleppo  with  the  livas  ("  districts ") 
of  Aleppo,  Mar'ash,  and  Urfa  (Edessa);  the  inde- 
pendent liva  of  Zor;  the  vilayet  of  Beirut  with  the 
Itvaa  of  Laditdyah,  T&i^^ulus,  Beirut,  'Akka,  and 
Nablus;  the  independent  liva  of  Lebanon;  the 
vilayet  of  Suria  ("  Syria  '*)  with  the  livas  of  Qama, 
Damascus,  Qauran,  and  Ma'an;  and  the  independ- 
ent liva  of  Jerusalem.  For  population  and  ethnol- 
ogy see  below,  IV. 

The  mountain  ranges  run  from  north  to  south. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  narrow  coastal  high- 


derun  (or  Alexandretta  Bay)  to  the  Nahr  al-Kabir 
(the  classical  Eleutherus).  South  of  the  Nahr  al- 
Kabir  are  Lebanon  (q.v.)  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  latter  range  being  the  Biblical 
Hermon  (q.v.).  The  highland  east  of 
2.  Physical  the  plateau  of  al-Bi^',  which  separates 
Geography.  Lebanon  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  finds 
its  continuation  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
falls  away  toward  the  Euphrates  or  to  the  northern 
Syrian  desert,  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  oases 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  south- 
east the  plateau  extends  over  the  Lejjah  and  Jabal 
Qauran  to  the  Syro-Arabic  desert  proper.  S3rria 
has  but  few  rivers.  From  the  valleys  of  the  Aati- 
Libanus  the  Nahr  Barada  (the  Cluysorrhoas  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Abana  or  Amana  of  II  Kings  v.  12) 
flows  to  the  BatM^t  al-'Ataibah,  six  hours  east  of 
Damascus;  and  from  Hermon  the  Nahr  al-'Awaj 
(the  Pharpar  of  II  Kings  v.  12)  flows  into  the  Bah- 
rat  Hijanah.  On  the  plateau  of  al-Bika'  rises  the 
Nahr  al-'A^  (the  classical  Orontes),  which  flows 
north  to  Antioch,  where,  augmented  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Ak-Daniz,  it  turns  to  the  west  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Litany  (the 
classical  Leontes)  rises  near  the  source  of  Nahr  al- 
'A^,  flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west, 
and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  north  of  Tyre. 
Besides  the  Ba^M^t  al-'Ataibah,  Batu-at  Hijanah, 
and  Al-Dani2,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  morass 
of  al-Ma^kh  near  the  ruins  of  Ipnnasrin  (the  Chal- 
cis  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator),  where  the  Nahr 
Ig^uwait:  debouches,  and  of  the  salt  Baf^rat  Jabbul 
and  the  Ba^M^t  Qoms  (the  ancient  Emesa).  The 
year  is  divided  into  the  dry  season  or  summer  (May- 
October),  and  the  rainy  season  or  winter  (Novem- 
ber^ April).  Rain  is  rare  by  the  middle  of  May 
(I  Sam.  xii.  17-18),  but  dew  is  plentiful  in  sunmier, 
except  in  the  desert.  The  early  rains  begin  in  No- 
vember (cf.  Deut.  xi.  14;  Joel  ii.  23),  the  heavy 
rains  fall  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  late 
rains  in  March  and  April.  The  heat  is  most  intense 
on  the  coast,  though  the  sea  breezes  cause  some 
moderation.  In  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  where  the 
climate  is  more  extreme  both  in  heat  and  cold,  the 
west  winds  alone  bring  relief.  The  fertility  of  Syria 
is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
laigely  because  of  Assyrian  and  Turkish  misrule. 
Recently,  however,  a  marked  ameHoration  has  be- 
gun; the  Qauran  plateau,  anciently  one  of  the  chief 
granaries  of  the  East,  is  regaining  its  former  renown; 
grapes  are  cultivated  on  Lebanon;  the  cultivation 
of  ibe  olive  is  reviving;  there  is  an  increasing  trade 


land  is  formed. by  ^  range  from  the  Gulf  oi  J^j^g^  J  in  aprioots  in  Danuuscus;   and  in  northern  Syria 
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gall-nuts  promise  to  be  rivaled  by  the  orange  as 
products  for  export.  For  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
S3rria  see  Palestine. 

m.  History:  The  early  history  of  S3rria  is  ob- 
scure. About  2000  B.C.  Arameans  were  found  east 
of  S3nria  proper,  into  which  they  penetrated  about 
1200,  finding  there  a  population  for  the  most  part 
probably  Semitic.  The  history  may  most  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  six  periods:  (1)  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Aramean  states  by  the  Assyrians,  or 
to  the  capture  of  Damascus  in  732;  (2)  under  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  and  Persian  dominion  (to  605, 
539,  and  332  respectively);  (3)  under  Greek  do- 
minion (to  64  B.C.);  (4)  under  Roman  dominion 
(to  635  A.D.);  (5)  under  Arab  dominion  (to  1516); 
and  (6)  under  Turkish  dominion  (to  the  present 
time). 

1.  To  the  Assyriazi  Conquest:  About  2800  B.C. 
the  North  Babylonian  King  Sargon  I.  (see  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  3,  §  1)  made  an  expedition  to  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  700 
years  later  Qammurabi  (q.v.)  termed  himself  king 
-    ^  of  Amumi  (Palestine  and  Syria).  The 

Babylonian  Arameans  who  crossed  the  Euphrates 

Period,  from  the  south  found  the  Mesopota- 
mian  kingdom  of  Mitanni  (cf .  Assyria, 
VI.,  2)  to  the  north  and  Assyria  to  the  east,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Ass3rrian  King  Arik-den- 
ilu  (Pudi-Ilu)  was  warring  against  Aramean  hordes. 
By  1400  the  Hittites  (q.v.)  were  pressing  into  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  their  capital  being  Carchemish  (q.v.), 
and  their  dominions  extending  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  later  Israel.  About  1270  Rameses 
warred  against  the  Syrian  Hittites,  but  was  forced 
to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
them.  Northern  Syria  was  tributary  to  the  Hittites. 
After  destro3ring  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Assyrians  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Hanigalbat  (between  the  Euphrates, 
Taurus,  and  Anti-Taurus),  defeated  the  King  Shat- 
tuara,  who  had  allied  himself  with  the  Hittites  and 
Arameans,  and  seized  the  Aramean  stronghold  of 
Kasyar  (the  modem  Karaja  Dagh),  as  well  as  Syria 
as  far  south  as  Carchemish.  Shalmaneser  I.,  who 
had  conducted  these  campaigns,  was  compelled  to 
lead  repeated  expeditions  against  the  Arameans 
in  the  Kasyar  range,  but  with  Hittite  and  Alaro- 
dian  inroads  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Arameans, 
who  had  reached  the  Tigris  during  Shalmaneser's 
reign,  were  divided,  one  portion  migrating  west- 
ward to  S3nria  and  the  other  eastward  to  Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  kept  the  Arameans  from  Assyria 
proper,  and  also  broke  the  Hittite  power  in  Syria. 
The  latter  people  formed  a  number  of  petty  states, 
into  which  the  Arameans  poured. 

By  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

the  Old  Testament  could  record  the  existence  of 

several  Aramean  states  (see  Aram,  §§  1,  9),  of  which 

the  most  important  was  Damascus. 

^  ^  -     David  made  eneigetic  war  on  the  Arar 

Testaxnent  °^®*"^  (*^^-  ^^  Sam.  x.  6  sqq.),  but  with 
*  the  rec«tablishment  of  Damascus  a 
power  was  created  which  was  to  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  The  founder  of 
the  new  djmasty  was  Rezon,  who  had  revolted  from 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and,  making  himself 


master  of  Damascus,  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel 
aU  the  days  of  Solomon"   (I  Kings  xi.  23-25). 

I  Kings  XV.  18  also  mentions  Hezion,  father  of  Tab- 
rimmon  and  grandfather  of  Ben-hadad,  this  latter 
monarch  being  apparently  different  from  the  Ben- 
hadad  of  I  Kings  XX.  In  the  war  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  kingdoms  after  Solomon's  death, 
the  latter  power  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Arameans. 
Damascus,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  caravan 
routes  between  north  and  south,  as  well  as  between 
east  and  west,  gladly  welcomed  this  opportunity, 
and  Tabrimmon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  father 
of  Asa,  this  being  renewed  between  Asa  and  Ben- 
hadad,  and  so  forcing  Baasha  (q.v.)  to  desist  from 
fortifying  Ramah  (I  Kings  xv.  18-21).  Aramean 
hostility  toward  Israel  continued  during  the  reigns 
of  Omri  and  Ahab,  and  the  northern  kingdom  ac- 
cordingly made  alliance  with  Phenicia;  but  since 
this  imperiled  the  safety  of  Aramaic  caravans  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Arameans,  during  Omri's 
reign,  seized  Israelitic  cities  and  made  bazaars  in 
Samaria  (I  Kings  xx.  34).  It  is  possible  that  Omri 
was  a  vassal  of  Aram,  and  this  was  certainly  the 
case  with  Ahab  (I  Kings  xx.  3-4,  9),  but  I  Kings 
XX.  records  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Aramean  by 
the  Israelitic  king.  This  stmggle  may  best  be  dated 
before  854,  the  year  in  which  Shalmaneser  II.  de- 
feated Ben-hadad  and  twelve  allied  kings,  including 
Ahab  (q.v.). 

When  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  had  overcome  the  Hit- 
tites, the  Ass3rrians  laid  claim  to  northern  Syria, 
but  the  Arameans  took  advantage  of  the  wealmess 
of  Assyria  after  Tiglath-Pileser's  death  and  founded 
a  series  of  petty  states  in  Mesopotamia  and  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  these  including  Hsr 
math,  Patin,  Arpad,  Sam'al,  Yaudi,  Gurgum,  Su^M, 
Laid,  and  Bit-Adini.  Shalmaneser  II., 
®-  ^'*?^®"  however,  conquered  all  the  states  of 

ktn  StataiT  ^o*^^®"^  Syria  as  far  as  Hamath,  but 
though  in  854,  as  already  noted,  he 
was  victorious  over  the  confederation  headed  by 
Damascus,  it  was  but  a  hollow  success,  as  were 
his  three  subsequent  campaigns  in  850  (?),  849, 
and  846.  But  soon  after  854  war  again  broke 
out  between  Ben-hadad  and  Ahab,  this  being  con- 
tinued by  Ahab's  successors.  Finally,  however, 
Ben-hadad  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Samaria 
(II  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  7)  and  shortly  afterward  was 
murdered  by  Hazael  (II  Kings  viii.  7-15),  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  Ramoth-gilead  against  Joram 
and  Ahaziah  (II  Kings  viii.  2^-29),  but  in  842  was 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  on  Hermon  and  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  in  Damascus.  Ten  years  later 
the  inhabitants  of  Patin  killed  their  King  Lubama 
II.  and  made  Surri  his  successor,  and  when  he  died 
during  the  siege  of  Kunalua  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
latter  crowned  Sasi  king  of  Patin.  After  839  Hazael 
was  unmolested  by  the  Assyrians,  and  he  became 
the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  Judah  and  Israel  (cf . 

II  Kings  X.  32-33,  xii.  17-18,  xiii.  3,  7).  With 
Adad-Nirari  III.  (812-783),  however,  Assyrian  op- 
pression of  Aram  commenced  again,  and  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  he  beleaguered  Mari,  or  Ben-hadad 
III.,  in  Damascus,  exacting  from  him  rich  tribute. 
In  773  Shalmaneser  III.  made  another  expedition 
against  Damascus,  and  in  the  following  year  Aa- 
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BhuT-Dan  III.  marched  against  Hadraeh,  on  Leba- 
non (Zech,  ix.  1).  These  ilivcreioca  were  doubtless 
the  factors  that  enabled  Joash  of  Israel  to  defeat 
Ben-hadad  III.  thrice  and  probably  to  wrest  from 
him  the  conqucBts  of  bis  father  Hazael  west  of  the 
-  Jordan  (II  Kings  xiii.  14-19,  24-25);  although  the 
real  liberator  of  larael  from  the  Arameana  was  Jero- 
boam II,,  who  regained  all  the  territory  from  Ha- 
math  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fall  of  the  Arameon 
states  was  the  work  of  Tiglath-HIcser  III.  (745- 
727).  Arpad  was  the  first  to  yield  (740),  followed 
by  other  Syrian  principaUtiee  in  alUance  with  Ar- 
menia. Unki  (the  modem  al-Anift)  and  KullanI 
(the  Calno  of  Isa.  x.  9)  were  token  in  738,  and  nine- 
teen districts  of  Hamath  were  formed  into  the 
Assyrian  province  of  Simirra.  During  'Hglatb- 
I*iltser'B  Median  campaigns  (737-735)  Beion  of 
Damascus,  aided  by  Pckah  of  Israel,  revolted,  cap- 
tured Elatfa,  and  besieged  Jerusalem  until  forced 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  to  withdraw.  The  Assyrian  king 
now  subdued  the  northern  parts  of  Israel,  and  in 
733  Damascus  was  reduced  and  Rezon  slain,  while 
Ahnz  of  Judah  did  homage  to  Tiglath-Pileser  in 
Damascus  {11  Kings  xv.  29,  ivi.  5-10).  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  remaining  provinces  quickly  fol- 
lowed. In  720  Ilu-bi'di,  or  Yau-bi'di,  of  Hamatb, 
in  alliance  with  Arpad,  Simirra,  Damascus,  and 
Samaria,  revolted,  but  in  the  same  year  Sargon 
crushed  them,  probably  simultaneously  with  the 
subjugation  O!  Sam'al.  Finally  Gurgum  was  in- 
corporated with  Assyria  in  711,  and  the  fiist  period 
of  Syria's  history  came  to  an  end. 

a.  To  tha  Tbwt  838  B.O.i  In  625  Syria  was  in- 
vaded by  Scythian  hordes,  and  from  the  battle  of 
Mcgiddo  (609)  to  that  of  CarchemiBb  (805)  the  land 
was  under  the  sway  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  aft«r  which 
it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Neo-Babylonian 
empire.  With  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  639  Syria  wsb 
made  part  of  the  Persian  province  "  beyond  the 
river  "  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9),  over  which  a  satrap  ruled, 
apparently  residing  in  Aleppo,  though  Damascus 
was  the  most  important  of  the  inland  cities.  Arsr 
tnoic  became  the  official  language  for  the  conquests 
of  the  Pctsian  empire,  and  south  of  Corchemish 
Habog  (the  Greek  Bombyce  and  the  modem  Ham- 
bij)  became  a  religious  center  for  the  worship  of 
Atargatis,  while  Ncbo  was  worshiped  in  such  cities 
as  Edessa  and  Palmyra.  The  g^ieral  fortunca  of 
Syria  during  the  Perrian  period  were  evU,  since  tbo 
luid  constituted  the  rout«  of  the  expeditions  agBiiist 
Egypt,  Pheniria,  and  Palestine.  See  Hedo-Fxbbu. 
S.  To  th«  Tmx  B4  B.O.:  In  332  Syria  pund 
under  Macedonian  dominion,  and  with  peculiar 
facility  adopted  Hellenic  culture.  Hie  death  of 
Alesconder  in  323  was  followed  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  his  empire,  and  in  321  Seleucus  I.,  Nicator, 
bcoame  ruler  of  Babylonia,  although  it  was'  not 
until  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  AntigoBUs,  sataap 
of  Phrygia,  in  the  battle  of  IpmiB  in  301  that  ba 
became  uncontested  lord  of  the  gnater  part  of 
Syria.  He  made  his  capital  the  dty  of  Anlioeh  oil 
the  Orontes,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  Um 
eastern  capital  being  another  of  his  many  now 
cities,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  south  <rf  Baidad. 
Seleucus  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  I.  (3§0-381], 
but  in  the  reign  of  the  latter's  son,  AntlaahDi  TL 


(261-246),  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  began.  Bac- 
tria  and  Parthia  became  independent;  the  Attalids 
harried  Asia  Minor;  Palestine  and  Phenicia  had 
been  ceded  to  Egypt  in  the  pretioua  reign;  and  for 
a  time  Ptolemy  III.  Eueritetcs.  ruled  the  Seleucid 
dominions.  In  198,  after  several  reverses,  Anti- 
ochus III.,  the  Great  (223-187)  definitely  recovered 
Palestine  from  Egypt,  but  his  crushing  defeat  by 
the  Romans  at  Magnesia  (190)  brought  with  it  the 
loss  of  Asia  Hioor  to  the  Taurus.  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  revolted,  while  the  pro-Hellenic  and  anti- 
Jewish  sympatliiee  of  Seleucus  IV.  (187-175)  and 
Antiochus  IV.  (175-1&4)  provoked  the  revolt  of  the 
Hasmoneans  (q.v.),  wUch  finally  detached  Pales- 
tine from  Syrian  sway.  Between  150  and  140  the 
Parthians  won  from  Syria  the  Iranian  provinces 
and  Babylonia,  and  with  the  death  of  Aotiochus 

VII.  in  battle  against  the  Parthian  Phraatea  (129) 
Seleucid  power  was  restricted  to  Syria.  Interne- 
cine strife  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 

VIII.  in  112,  and  in  S3  Tigranes  II.,  the  Great,  of 
Armenia,  mode  himself  master  of  Syria.  In  69 
Tigranes  was  crushed  by  Lucullua,  who  placed  tho 
Seleucid  Antiochus  XIII.  on  the  throne,  but  this 
petty  long  fled  before  Pompey,  and  in  64  Syria  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (for  more  detailed  account 
of  this  period  see  Ptoleuies;  and  Sbleccid^}. 

4.  To  tha  Taar  eSS  A.D.i  Under  the  Seleucids 
Syria  proper  had  apparently  been  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  and 
lAOdicea.  Tlie  Romans,  txiunding  the  country  by 
the  Taurus,  the  middle  Euphrates,  the  Gulf  of  I^ 
SUB,  Parthia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  divided  it 
into  the  ten  districts  of  Commsgene,  Qrrhestioa, 
Chalybonitis,  Reria,  Chssiotis,  Cfaalcidiee,  Apamen^ 
TT  dav  Laodicea,  Pabnyrrae,  and  Coele-Syria. 
^^  ^"f*  TTierB  were  also  a  number  of  prinoe- 
ig„_i,^  lings  who  were  Roman  elioits:  the 
Herodiaus  of  Faleeline,  a  Seleuoid  dy- 
nasty in  Commsgene  (until  72  a.d.),  the  d]rnaitte 
in  Chalcia  (until  92  A.n.),  Abila  (until  41  AJy), 
Arethusa  and  Fiinfisi  (until  73  a.p.),  and  Danaseua 
and  Fetra  (until  lOS  ±j>.).  On  the  death  of  Anti- 
oohuB  Xn.  In  battie  in  86  nx.,  Damaaoui  pamd 
under  Aiab  oontrol,  onlr  to  nbinit  to  Bouan  diH 
minion.    When  Panl  fl 


under  the  stvay  of  l^^npey,  but  in  86  Ommh  r» 
eeived  it,  and  after  sharing  the  viciasitudeB  of  the 
period,  it  was  controlled  by  Hark  Antony  from  41 
to  BO,  deepil«  attempted  Partbian  invasions.  It 
was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  Augustus  in 
37  B.C.,  and  after  the  Jewish  war  of  1)6-70  wm  m^mu 
rated  from  Palestine.  Septimius  Svvorus  (193-311) 
diirided  the  district  into  Syria  Mogaa  and  f 
Jtedee,  the  latter  including,  h  " 
^jMttli  Emesa.  DamaMUB,  T  ' 
tfttaa,  and  TracbonitiiL  ' 
dde,  Trajan  (98-117), 
t^xik  possession  of  the  ] 
that  a  diatinc ' ' 
in  the  west. 
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while  his  son  and  successor,  Jazzar  Pasha,  ruled 
from  Baalbek  to  Cssarea.  In  1832,  however,  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed  All  of  Egypt,  aided 
by  the  Druse  prince,  took  Acre  and  Damascus  and 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Qoms  and  Bailan,  although 
the  European  powers  secured  a  peace  favorable  to 
Turkey.  A  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  Eg3rp- 
tians  in  1834,  and  though  at  first  Ibrahim  was  suc- 
cessful, he  was  finaUy  defeated  by  an  Anglo- Austrian 
force.  Another  anti-Egyptian  revolt  broke  out  in 
Lebanon  in  1840,  and  the  same  European  allies 
restored  S3nria  to  the  Turkish  dominions.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  of  635  the  position  of  the  Christians 
was  generally  not  unfavorable,  although  they  were 
persecuted  by  the  Fatamid  Hakim  bi-Amrillah  and 
by  Timur.  The  Turks  sought  to  mediate  between 
the  different  Christian  sects,  but  in  1860  European 
interference  in  Syrian  affairs,  combined  with  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  led  to  a  Christian  massacre  by 
Druses  and  Turkish  soldiers,  the  result  being  a 
punitive  expedition  of  the  French  against  the 
Druses.  (G.  Beer.) 

IV.  Population:  The  population  of  Syria,  which 
here  includes  the  five  governmental  divisions  of 
Aleppo,  Beirut,  The  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  Jeru- 
salem, was  estimated  in  1905  to  be  between  three 
and  three  and  a  quarter  miUions;  about  700,000  of 
these  are  in  Palestine. 
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Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  the  Druses  (q.v.)  and 
Nusairi  are  semi-pagan;  the  Bedawin,  nominally 
Moslem,  are  really  ignorant  and  superstitious  deists; 
the  ICaronites  are  devoted  adherents  of  the  papacy; 
the  Ismailt  are  heretical  Moslems;  while  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jacobites  are  Oriental  Christians. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  cities  is  Moham- 
medan, excepting  Beirut,  of  whose  population  of 
140,000  less  than  one-third  are  Mohammedans.  The 
northern  part  of  Lebanon  is  almost  exclusively 
Blaronite;  the  southern  portion,  south  of  the  Da- 
mascus road,  being  chiefly  Druse,  with  scattering 
villages  of  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Moslems.  In 
Palestine  proper  the  most  of  the  villagers  are 
Moslems,  the  Greeks  and  Uniate  Greeks  being 
dispersed  in  northern  Palestine  and  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon. 


V.  The  Native  Oriental  Churches:  These  are  the 
Orthodox  Greek,  the  Maronite,  the  Uniate  Greek, 
the  Jacobite,  Armenian,  and  Uniate  Armenian.  The 
Greeks  number  about  304,000.  They  are  S3rrians 
by  birth  and  descent,  and  speak  only  the  Arabic 
language.  The  doctrines  and  ritual  are  the  same  as 
in  Greece  and  Russia.  They  differ  from  the  Roman 
Church  in  (1)  the  calendar,  (2)  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (3)  re- 
taining the  use  of  pictures  and  excluding  images 
from  sacred  buildings,  (4)  rejecting  of  purgatory, 
(5)  retaining  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  (6)  in 
permitting  the  marriage  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
church  is  divided  into  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  which,  though  nominally  independ- 
ent, are  really  under  the  control  of  the  primate  of 
Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  governs 
the  bishoprics  of  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Akkar,  Latakta, 
Hamah,  Qomf,  Saidnaya,  and  Tyre.  The  patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem  includes  Palestine  and  Perca, 
and  has  under  it  the  bishoprics  of  Nazareth,  Akka, 
Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Nablus,  Philadelphia,  and 
Petra.  Among  these  the  bishop  of  Akka  is  the  only 
one  who  resides  in  his  diocese;  all  the  others  live 
in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem.  The  Greek  Church 
allows  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people, 
hence  they  have  become  more  enlightened  than  any 
other  of  the  Sjrrian  sects.  The  Jacobites  (q.v.)  use 
the  Syriac  language  in  church  services,  although  it 
is  not  understood  by  the  people.  Their  head  is  the 
patriarch  of  Mardin.  Their  number  is  small,  chiefly 
in  Sudud,  Kuryetein,  Qoms,  Nebk,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  They  are  poor  and  industrious,  and  receive 
the  Scriptures  without  opposition.  The  Maronites 
(q.v.)  renounced  monothelitism  in  1182,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope.  They  are  devoted  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  call  their  part  of  Lebanon  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain. Although  adhering  to  the  pope,  they  still 
retain  many  of  their  former  peculiarities.  Their 
ecclesiastical  language  is  Syriac;  their  patron  saint, 
MarOn,  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar;  they 
have  their  own  church  establishment,  and  the  peo- 
ple regard  their  patriarch  as  not  inferior  to  the  pope; 
and  their  secular  clergy  marry.  Their  convents, 
numbering  nearly  100,  o^ti  the  best  estates  in 
Lebanon,  and  formerly  supported  about  2,000 
monks  and  nuns,  ^nth  a  revenue  of  not  less 
than  $350,000.  Emigration  has  been  steadily  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  those  entering  the  monas- 
teries and  convents.  The  people  are  independent, 
hardy,  and  industrious,  but  are  left  in  gross 
ignorance^  illiteracy,  and  superstition.  Their  clergy 
are  educated  at  Ain  Werka;  and  those  trained  in 
Rome  are  men  of  fair  learning:  but  the  mass  of 
the  priests  are  lamentably  ignorant. 

The  Roman  Catholic  schismatic  churches  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  Roman  conmiunion — 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  Armenian — sprang  from  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits 
during  the  past  two  centuries.  The  Greeks  retain 
the  marriage  of  the  cleiT^y,  their  Arabic  service, 
oriental  calendar,  and  conmiunion  in  both  kinds. 
The  Armenian  population  is  conflncd  to  the  vicinity 
of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  speaking  the  Turkish  and 
Armenian  languages.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  arc 
foreigners,  numbering  about  40,000,  having  come 
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from  pvery  country  on  earth,  and  living  chiefiy  in 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberius.  Siifed,  and  the  Jewish 
colonies.  Bui  the  Jev\e  of  Dumascus  (5,000),  AJep- 
pt>  US,000),  and  Beirut  13.000)  are  natives,  speak- 
ing the  Arrtbic,  and  many  of  them  possess  great 
wealth  [nee  Zio.viau). 

VL  Hodeni  Protestant  Missions  in  Syria.  1. 
Aneilaui  Preabyterian:  The  first  modem  Protes- 
buit  mission  to  Syria  began  in  Jan.,  1819,  when 
Rrtf.  Pliny  FUk  (q.v.)  and  Levi  ParaonB,  misaion- 
WTM  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  landed  in  Smyrna.  In 
1  Ori»i  P'^l'p  1821,  Parsong  reached  Jerusalem. 
^^^^^g^  In  1823  Messrs.  Fisk,  Jonas  King,  from 
America,  and  Way,  of  the  London  Jews 
Sodifty,  reached  Beirut,  and  aummored  in  Lebanon. 
Jenisdem  and  Beirut  continued  for  years  the  two 
centers  of  American  missionary  labor,  until  1S43, 
wbeo  the  American  misdon  waa  withdrann  from 
JinisBlem,  and  conEnod  to  Syria  proper,  leaving 
I^iloliae  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In 
IS7I  the  tiyria  mission  of  the  Amcrii^an  Board  was 
(nosfenwl  to  the  Preabyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Minions  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  then 
twoil  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presby- 
lenan  Church.  The  whole  number  of  American 
niaianariea  laboring  in  Syria  under  these  two  boards 
fmm  1823  to  1910  is  as  follows;  male  missionaries, 
60;  Femalo  miasionones,  03;  printers,  4;  total,  157, 
Tie  mi^onaries  were  at  first  directed  to  attempt 
the  reform  of  the  oriental  churches,  leaving  the  con- 
»etti  within  the  orientnl  communions;  but  it  soon 
beuune  necessary  to  organise  a  distinct  Oriental 
Ewig^lioal  Church,  Thirty'four  native  Evangel- 
ical chiirchM  have  been  orgimized,  of  which  14  have 
native  ordained  pastors,  and  27  hcensed  preachers 
■id  Id  the  work  of  evangelisation.  The  number  of 
MDveits  Is  about  2.800,  of  whom  1,100  are  nomen. 
Ei^ty  ^unday-achoob  contain  about  7,000  echol- 
UB-  The  number  of  Protestant  adherents  is  about 
'iflCO.  Uedical  mission  work  has  received  especial 
ftttentinn  In  a  welt-equipped  hospital  at  Tripoli  and 
in  wedicul  practise  among  the  poor  in  the  interior 
towisind  villages.  The  first  refuge  and  aanatorium 
Inr  tubenulous  patiejils  was  opened  at  Tunieh  In 
190B,  with  summer  quarters  at  Shebainyeh. 

The  giEat  work  undertaken  by  the  American 
Syrii  UisBion.  however,  Is  not  merely  for  the  three 
"wllion(  in  Syria,  but,  through  the  medium  of  the 
,  ^  Arabic  Scriptures  and  Christian  Arabic 

^^*"  M'*™*"'*'  f"'  *-^^  235,000,000  of  the 
AfiMo      Mohammedan    world.      The    work   of 
iHyj       translating   the   Bible   from   the  orig- 
inal tongues  into  Arabic  was  b^un  in 
IMS  by  Dr.  Eli   Smith,  who   labored   assiduouBly 
"»rtt  his  death,  Jan.  U,  1857.    Only  Genesis,  Ejto- 
ilia  aid  the  first  sixteen  chapters  of  Matthew  had 
"^1^  his  final  reiimon;   but  he  had  revised  and 
"*'"')'  prepared  for  the  press  the  whole  of  the  New 
TeiUnifiit.  and  all  except  Jeremiah.  Lamentations, 
nod  the  last  fourteen  chapters  of  Isaiah,  of  the  Old 
T»RiuneQt.    On  his  death,  Ruv.  Cornelius  Van  Alan 
Via  Dypk  continued  the  work  of  translation.     In 
into  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  issued 
tnm  (he  press;    and  in  188S  the  entire  Bible  was 
finiibed.  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.     Dr.  Smitli 
buJ  prepared  in  1S3T,  n-ith  the  aid  of  Homan  Hal- 


lock,  the  punches  of  a  new  font  of  Arabic  type, 
made  from  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic  calligraphy. 
The  type  was  cast  by  Tauchniti.  in  Leipsic.  This 
type,  which  ut  first  waa  anatbejnatlzed  by  the  re- 
ligious heads  of  the  oriental  sects,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Turkish  government  journals,  the  Domin- 
ican press  at  Mosul,  the  Greek,  and  other  mitive 
presses,  and  the  Leipsic  Arabic  press.  Seven  com- 
plete editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible  have  been  electro- 
typed  at  the  American  Press  at  Beirut  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  Bible  Society,  together  with 
many  portions  in  various  types  of  different  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Of  the  seven  com- 
plete editions  four  are  unpointed  except  where  am- 
biguity would  result  without  the  vowels  and  two 
are  completely  voweled.  One  is  a,  second  font  Ref- 
erence Bible,  and  two  editions  of  a  first  font  Refer- 
ence Bible  have  been  printed  from  types.  An  en- 
tirely new  edition  of  the  largest  first  font  Reference 
Bible  is  now  in  preparation,  with  a  new  set  of  refer- 
ences based  upon  the  standard  American  and  Eng- 
lish editions.  The  adaptation  of  the  new  references 
was  begun  in  1908  by  the  present  editor,  Rev.  F.  E, 
Hoskins,  D.D,,  and,  with  the  making  of  the  plates 
for  about  1,450  pages,  can  not  be  completed  before 
1914.  A  photographic  edition  of  the  first  font 
pointed  Bible  has  also  been  issued  in  London  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Arabic 
Bible,  during  the  past  thirty-seven  yeats,  has  been 
distributed  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Trip- 
oli, Morocco,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Zaniibar,  Aden, 
Bagdad,  India,  China,  and  wherever  Syrian  emi- 
grants are  found  in  the  United  States,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia.  Between  July  1,  1872,  and  Dec. 
31,  1909,  there  have  been  printed  in  Beirut,  158,998 
complete  Bibles,  210,522  complete  New  Testaments 
and  972,746  parts,  making  a  total  of  1,342,266  vol- 
umes of  the  Arabic  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this, 
nearly  500  different  books  have  been  printed  at  the 
Beirut  press;  comprising  works  on  medicine,  sm^ 
gery,  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  astronomy,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, geography  with  atlases,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, history,  theology,  homiletics,  church  history, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  mental  philosophy,  hei^ 
raeneutics,  etc.,  together  with  religious  books  and 
tracts,  and  Ulxistmted  books  for  the  young,  and 
weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Butrua  Biatany,  a 
learned  convert  from  the  MaronJte  faith,  who  aided 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  in  the  Bible  translation,  published, 
in  1870,  a  fine  dictionary  of  the  Arabic  language 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  1,200  pages)  and  began  in  1872  an 
Arabic  encyclopedia  (12  vols,,  8vo,  800  pages  each), 
of  which  vol.  xi.  is  completed.  During  the  year 
1909.  39.231,000  papes  in  Arabic  were  printed  at 
the  Beirut  press,  making  9fi2,577,000  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  press.  The  demand  for  the  Beirut 
publications  ia  greater  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Beirut  press  has  an  Arabic  type  foun- 
dry and  electrotype  apparatus,  five  8t«am  presses, 
six  hand  presses,  hydraulic,  hot  rolling,  and  em- 
bossing machines,  and  sixty-two  employees.  The  Am- 
erican Bible  Society  and  the  American  and  London 
Religious  Tract  Societies  have  given  substantial  aid 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  work  of  the  mission. 
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Education  is  a  prominent  branch  of  the  mission- 
work  in  Syria.  The  first  missionaries  found  the 
people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  intel- 
tSoAl*^  lectual  and  moral  ignorance.  The  only 
Work,  schools  were  the  Moslem  medrisehsi 
attached  to  the  mosques,  and  the  cler- 
ical training-school  of  the  Maronites  at  Ain  Wurka, 
Mount  Lebanon.  Books  were  to  be  made  for  read- 
ers, and  readers  for  books.  Drs.  Thomson  and  Van 
Dyck  founded  a  seminary  for  boys  in  Abeih  in  1846, 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Simeon  Howard 
Calhoun  in  1849,  and  continued  in  his  care  until 
1876.  It  was  the  highest  literary  institution  in  Syria 
for  years,  until  the  foimding  of  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College  in  Beirut  (see  below).  In  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  public  school  system  the  mission 
has  more  than  100  day-schools  gathering  nearly 
5,000  children  from  all  the  religious  sects.  It  has 
three  boarding-schools — ^in  Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Trip- 
oli— ^for  the  higher  education  of  girls  with  nearly 
300  pupils;  four  training-schools  for  boys — ^in  Suk 
ul-Gharb,  Sidon,  Shweir,  and  Tripoli — where  500 
boys  are  being  educated  along  the  best  American 
lines.  The  Sidon  school  for  boys,  now  known  as 
Gerard  Institute,  has  industrial  training  in  four  de- 
partments and  on  its  large  farm  an  orphanage  for 
children  from  Protestant  families.  Several  members 
of  the  mission  give  theological  instruction  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  total  niunber 
under  instruction  is  nearly  6,000  pupils. 

2.  The  Syrian  Protestant  Oolleffe:  Situated  on' 
a  commanding  location  at  Ras  Beirut,  with  its  eight- 
een stone  buildings  scattered  over  its  campus  of 
forty  acres,  this  college  is  now  the  laigest  American 
educational  institution  in  the  world  outside  the 
boimdaries  of  the  United  States.  While  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  American  mission  and  closely 
affiliated  with  its  work,  it  is  not  connected  with  any 
missionary  society,  but  is  undenominational,  and 
has  an  entirely  independent  organization.  It  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1863 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees 
residing  in  that  state,  who  have  charge  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  college  and  ultimate  authority  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  local  government 
is  vested  in  the  faculty.  The  college  began  with  a 
preparatory  class  in  1865  and  the  college  proper 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1866.  A  medical  class  was 
formed  in  1867.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  college 
moved  to  the  present  location.  The  departments  of 
the  college  are  seven:  preparatory,  collegiate,  com- 
merce, medicine,  pharmacy,  training-school  for 
nurses,  and  Biblical  archeology.  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  all  the  departments.  The 
eighteen  buildings  furnish  excellent  accommodations 
for  the  present  staff  of  70  instructors  and  nearly  900 
students.  There  are  nine  well-furnished  laborato- 
ries; a  library  with  over  15,000  voliunes;  the  George 
E.  Post  Hall  of  Science  contains  nine  museums 
scientifically  arranged  for  exhibition  and  study;  the 
astronomical  observatory  is  well  equipped;  four 
new  buildings  accommodate  the  hospitals  for 
women,  children,  and  eye  diseases,  together  with  the 
training-school  for  nurses.  The  whole  niunber  of 
students  in  the  college  for  the  year  1909-10  was 
845,  of  whom  4  were  Behai,  25  Druses,  88  Jews,  104 


Moslems,  160  Protestants,  85  from  the  Roman,  and 
the  remainder,  379,  from  the  orthodox  Christian 
sects  of  the  orient.  They  represented  at  least  12 
nationalities  and  spoke  24  difiFerent  languages.  The 
total  niunber  of  graduates  to  the  year  1909  was 
1,767,  distributed  as  follows:  preparatory  (^ce 
1883),  922;  collegiate  (since  1870),  300;  conmierce 
(since  1902),  53;  pharmacy  (since  1875),  162;  med- 
icine (since  1871),  330. 

8.  Zriah  Presbyterian  Xieeion  in  Damaeoue: 
This  was  founded  in  1843.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  soon  entered  upon  the 
work,  and  continued  to  cooperate  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  the  latter  church  concentrated  its  work 
upon  Egypt.  Since  1905  the  Irish  church  has  con- 
fined its  work  to  Damascus  and  the  village  of  Blu- 
dAn  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Besides  the  evangelistic 
work  of  preaching,  there  are  in  Damascus  a  girls' 
boarding-  and  day-school  and  a  boys'  boarding-  and 
day-school  in  the  Christian  quarter,  and  two  similar 
schools  in  the  Jewish  quarter  for  Jews,  all  under  the 
care  of  Irish  ladies;  also  two  day-schools  in  Blud&n. 
On  the  rolls  of  these  schools  are  about  600  pupils  of 
various  sects,  including  200  Jews.  Two  Bible 
women  visit  about  230  homes  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  the  dty. 

4.  The  Church  of  England  Xisaione:  These, 
having  their  center  at  Jerusalem,  embrace  a  vari- 
ety of  enterprises  which,  while  acknowledging  and 
affiliating  with  the  Anglican  bishopric,  differ  in 
their  organisation  and  policy  from  each  other.  The 
historical  beginnings  and  rdations  of  the  four  main 
divisions  are  not  easy  to  disentangle.  (1)  The  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews  dates  back  to  1829,  when  its  Jerusalem  mis- 
sion was  begun.  The  other  centers  now  occupied 
are  Safed  and  Damascus.  Since  1829  various  insti- 
tutions have  been  founded,  many  of  which  have 
passed  into  other  hands.  In  1910  there  were  two 
boarding-schools  for  Jewish  children,  with  80  schol- 
ars, and  a  day-school  for  girls  with  a  regular  attend- 
ance of  130;  an  industrial  establishment  for  receiv- 
ing inquirers  and  teaching  them  a  trade  in  addition 
to  ordinary  Christian  instruction.  The  society  has 
two  workshops  for  carpentry  and  printing.  A 
prominent  feature  is  the  medical  work  in  the  hos- 
pital and  three  dispensaries,  this  being  the  first 
medical  mission  of  modem  times.  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  was  the  first  Protestant  church  built  in 
Syria  and  was  consecrated  in  1849.  There  have 
been  659  baptisms  of  Hebrews  since  the  foundation. 
The  staff  consists  of  two  clergy  and  twelve  lay  mis- 
sionaries with  two  doctors  and  five  English  trained 
nurses.  In  connection  with  Jerusalem  there  is  a 
small  mission  in  Jaffa.  Safed  is  the  center  of  the 
work  in  Galilee.  Here  there  are  schools  and  a  hos- 
pital served  by  two  clergy,  three  lay  missionaries, 
an  English  doctor,  and  three  nurses.  In  Damascus 
there  has  been  a  small  mission  with  schools  and  in- 
dustrial work  among  girls.  (2)  The  Protestant 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusalem,  Anqlican- 
German  Bishopric  in)  now  has  attached  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  George  with  the  status  of  a 
cathedral,  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls,  two  hos- 
tels, and  a  home  for  nurses,  and  is  the  main  center 
of  the  Jerusalem  and  the  East  Mission  whose  opera- 
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tioiiB  are  coeKteiuive  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishopric,  u'hicb  exUnda  over  the  congregations  and 
int«rB8ta  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Egypt,  the  Su- 
dan, the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria,  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  island 
ot  Cyprus.  (3)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  proposed  a  mission  to 
the  Druses  of  Lcbanotk  In  1S41,  but  it  was  many 
years  later  before  it  really  entered  Syria.  In  1905 
the  society  agreed  to  become  trustees  ot  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  and  since  then  has 
aided  in  many  of  its  enterprises.  (4)  The  Church 
Missionary  Society's  work  in  the  Holy  Land  may  be 
said  to  be  the  outcome  ot  previous  work  done  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric.  It  has  II  Euro- 
pean and  lis  native  workers.  Its  operations  are 
mainly  in  Palestine,  where  in  28  Btations  and  ouU 
stations  it  carries  on  an  extensive  educational  work 
in  46  schools  nith  nearly  100  teachers  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  2,581  Bcholars.  Its  medical 
work  in  4  well-equipped  hospitals  and  many  dispen- 
saries is  a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  The  nati  vo 
church  organisations  with  10  ordained  men  form 
the  Palestine  Native  Church  Council,  which  aims 
at  self-administration  and  ultimate  financial  inde- 
pendence. The  communicants  number  777  and  the 
adherents  2,239. 

B.  Tha  Q«rman  Svanffelloal  lUaalona:  These  in- 
clude the  following  agencies:  (I)  The  deaconesses 
of  Kaisers werth,  whose  work  comprises  orphan 
training,  higher  education  ot  all  nationalities,  and 
hospital  nursing,  and  there  are  64  sisters  in  Beirut, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Haifa,  They  began 
labor  in  Sidon  after  the  nmssacree  ot  1860  and  then 
transferred  their  work  to  Beirut,  where,  in  1910, 
they  have  31  deaconesses  and  S  native  helpers  who 
serve  in  the  Johanniter  Hospital,  the  large  orphan- 
age, and  their  schools,  which  contain  320  pupils. 
In  Jerusalem  10  of  the  deaconesses  are  nurses  in  the 
hospital,  13  serve  in  the  Tahtha  Kuml  Orphanage, 
and  6  in  the  magnificent  new  Augusta  Victoria  In- 
stitute on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Two  serve  in  Beth- 
lehem and  2  in  Haifa  as  visiting  nurses  and  kinder- 
garten teachers.  They  represent  one  of  the  finest 
Christian  enterprises  in  the  world,  {2)  The  Syrian 
Orphanage,  commonly  called  Schoeller's,  after  its 
founder,  at  Jerusalem,  is  one  ot  the  most  useful, 
varied,  and  successful  ot  the  enterprises  which  came 
into  existence  aft^r  the  massacres  of  1860.  It  has 
maintained  and  trained  thousands  of  orphans,  in- 
structed the  blind,  and  done  much  for  the  industrial 
improvement  of  Syria.  With  21  German  and  14 
native  workers  it  carries  on  a  system  ot  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  higher  education  in  the  orphanage 
and  tributary  schools,  which  enroll  315  pupils. 
Its  most  important  features  have  been  its  training 
workshops,  where  hundreds  ot  boys  have  been  taught 
printing,  blacksmi thing,  locksmithing,  tailoring, 
carpentry  and  turning,  pottery  and  brickmaking, 
basket  and  chair  making,  and  its  agricultural  de- 
partments at  Bir  Salem  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon  and 
near  NaKoreth,  the  latter  a  gift  of  Germans  Kving 
America.  Its  Protestant  community  embraces 
lis  communicants  and  277  adherents,  (3)  The 
Jerusalem  Stiftung,   which   cares   tor   the   German 


congr^ations  in  tJie  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at 
Jerusalem,  operates  schools,  and  maintains  chap- 
lainoica  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere.  (4)  The  Herm- 
hut  or  Lutheran  Brethren  have  charge  of  the  Leper 
Asylum  near  Jerusalem,  where  40  to  60  ot  these  sad 
Hufferers  now  receive  Christian  care  from  trained 
deaconesses.  (5)  The  Jerusalem  Verein  (Berlin) 
was  founded  in  1852  to  assist  German  evangeUcal 
institutions  in  the  orient.  It  long  enjoyed  the  royal 
protection  of  the  Empress  Augusta  and  since  the 
present  emperor's  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  IS67 
has  received  special  support  and  encouragement. 
While  contributing  yearly  to  the  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, leper  asylum,  supporting  German  pastors  in 
Jaffa  and  Haifa,  it  has  also  provided  native  pastors 
for  Arabic-speaking  congregations  at  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Beit  Jala.  It  took  up  independent 
nork  at  Bethlehem  in  1800,  Beit  Jala  in  1870,  He- 
bron in  1884,  and  Beit  Sahur  in  1900.  (6)  The 
Knights  of  St.  John  own  the  hospitals  in  Beirut  and 
Jerusalem  and  the  hospice  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  to 
have  charge  ot  the  Augusta  Victoria  Institute  on 
the  Mount  ot  Olives,  the  largest  and  finest  pile  ot 
buildings  in  the  Holy  Land  devoted  to  Protestant 
mission  work,  which  were  dedicated  with  ceremony 
by  CroHTi  Prince  Eitel  Frederick  Apr.  9,  1910. 

6.  The  Brltlah  Syriaa  Mlaaion:  This  enterprise, 
formerly  the  Britiah  Syrian  schools  founded  in  1860 
by  Mrs.  J.  Bowen  Thompson  and  afterward  con- 
ducted by  her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  Mentor  Mott,  has  com- 
pleted its  fir^  halt  century  ot  superb  work  for  the 
girls  and  women  of  Syria  and  begins  another  period 
with  extensive  enlargements  of  its  training-college 
at  Beirut,  where  the  mission  aims  thoroughly  to 
train  teachers  tor  its  own  38  schools,  which  are 
grouped  about  the  main  centers  at  Beirut,  Damas- 
cus, Baalbec,  Tyre,  Hasbeya,  Zahleh,  ShemlSn,  and 
Aiu  Zehalteh,  and  also  to  render  the  largest  possible 
assistance  to  the  work  of  all  other  societies.  Twenty 
EagUsh  workers  superintend  the  38  schools,  with  82 
teachers  and  over  3,000  pupils.  Fifteen  Bible 
women  visit  thousands  of  homes  and  teach  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  women  to  read.  Two  schools  for 
the  blind,  one  for  girls  and  one  tor  men,  the  latter 
with  23  pupils,  teach  various  forms  ot  handicraft  in 
addition  to  reading  and  other  studies. 

7.  The  aoDlety  ot  Prienda  (BnKllah)i  This  or- 
ganisation carries  on  work  on  Mount  Lebanon  with 
resident  missionaries  at  Brumana,  Beit  Miri,  and 
Has  al-Metn.  In  Brumana  are  two  large  boarding- 
Bchools  for  boys  and  tor  girls,  and  a  hospital  with 
20  beds  where  clinics  are  held  regularly  and  a  num- 
ber of  Syrian  girls  have  been  trained  as  nurses. 
Besides  these  larger  stations  they  have  schools  in 
eight  villages  and  about  1,000  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion, 13  English  missionaries,  and  35  native  work- 
ers. This  mission  was  founded  In  1873  by  Thoophi- 
lus  Waldemeier,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee  until  1898,  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Board  ot  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Associa- 
tion as  one  of  its  five  fields  of  missionary  labor 
{Syria,  India,  Madagascar,  China,  and  Ceylon).  In 
1896  Waldemeier  left  tJie  mission  and  founded  the 
Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Aafuriyeh  just 
outside  of  Beirut.  After  extensive  journeys  in 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  uid  the  United  States, 
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Waldemeier  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  which  now  constitute  the  best-equipped 
home  for  the  insane  in  the  whole  Turkish  empire. 
The  general  conmiittee  of  the  hospital  is  in  London, 
the  trustees  are  English  and  American,  while  the 
executive  conmiittee  is  international. 

The  Society  of  Friends  (American)  carries  on  an 
extensive  medical  and  educational  work  at  Ramal- 
lah,  Jaffa,  and  Ramleh  with  4  American  and  22 
Syrian  workers. 

8.  Other  Bntaxprlsea:  These,  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  founding,  are:  (1)  The  Reformed 
Presbyterians  (Covenanters)  in  North  America  oc- 
cupied T^atakia  in  1859  and  later  extended  their 
work  to  Suadieh,  Tarsus,  Mesine,  and  Cyprus.  They 
have  done  much  for  the  Nusaiil,  really  a  pagan  peo- 
plci  which  the  government  has  attempted  to  make 
Mohammedan.  Twenty  American  missionaries  with 
48  native  helpers  in  the  4  main  stations  and  9  out- 
stations  have  gathered  more  than  350  communi- 
cants and  800  pupils  in  15  schools.  (2)  The  Ta- 
beetha  Mission  (1863)  in  Jaffa,  aiming  to  give  a 
Christian  training  to  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mos- 
lem girls,  was  founded  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
Miss  Walker  Amott.  Four  foreign  and  10  Syrian 
helpers  serve  a  home  with  44  boarders,  2  day- 
schools  with  160  girls,  and  oversee  an  industrial 
work  employing  500  women  and  girls.  (3)  The 
Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  (1864)  in  Beirut 
aims  to  create  and  direct  a  movement  among  the 
Jews  by  which  they  may  deliver  themselves  from 
rabbinical  traditions  and  seek  after  God,  and  to  in- 
fuse Christian  knowledge  rather  than  to  withdraw 
individuals.  Eight  British  and  12  Syrian  workers 
maintain  excellent  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
and  a  boarding  home  for  Jewish  girls,  with  a  total 
of  about  400  pupils.  (4)  Biiss  Taylor's  orphanage 
for  Moslem  and  Druse  Girls  (1868)  in  Beirut  is  with- 
out question  the  most  unique  work  in  Syria,  if 
judged  by  the  class  of  pupils  and  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Miss  Taylor's  impressive  personality  and 
those  who  have  followed  her.  (5)  The  Palestine 
and  Lebanon  Nurses'  Mission  (1883)  at  Baaklin  in 
the  Lebanon  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Druses 
through  the  agency  of  a  medical  mission,  with  5 
Engli^  and  2  native  workers,  maintains  a  cottage 
hospital  with  15  beds,  a  large  clinic,  and  services  and 
classes  for  Druse  women  and  girls.  (6)  The  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Missionary  Society  at  Damascus 
(1884),  after  many  years  in  hired  premises,  erected 
in  1008  its  commodious  Victoria  Hospital,  where 
Dr.  Frank  Mackinnon  and  another  English  doctor 
with  3  English  and  2  native  nurses  receive  and  treat 
the  sick  poor  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Their 
aim  and  object  is  '^  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  heal 
the  sick."  (7)  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land Mission  has  a  fine  hospital  at  Tiberias  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (1884)  with  40  beds  and  a  laige  out- 
patient department  where  Dr.  Torrance  has  labored 
26  years;  another  large  hospital  at  Hebron,  and 
one  at  Safed.  In  connection  with  the  medical  work 
are  4  schools  with  330  pupils  and  religious  services 
and  communities.  There  are  12  British  and  20  na- 
tive workers.  (8)  The  Dufferin  and  Procter  Me- 
morial Schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Swheifat  were 
founded  in  1885  by  Miss  Louisa  Procter,  an  Irish 


lady  who  gave  her  money  and  21  years  of  her  life 
to  the  building  up  of  two  boarding-schools.  At  her 
death  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
assistant,  Rev.  Tanius  Saad,  who,  in  cooperation 
with  an  English  and  Irish  conmiittee  of  reference 
and  a  board  of  visitors,  is  carrying  on  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. Two  English  and  -6  Syrian  workers  care 
for  173  pupils  in  the  schools.  (9)  The  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  of  New  York  began  in  1893 
an  imdenominational  work  in  Jerusalem  among 
Jews,  Moslems,  and  oriental  Christians  for  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  religious  life,  and  has  organized  a  church 
with  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls,  sends  visit- 
ing workers  into  the  villages,  and  supports  a  day- 
school  for  girls  in  Hebron.  (10)  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England's  Mission  to  the  Jews  entered 
Aleppo  in  1895  and  aims  mainly  at  helping  the  Jews 
while  admitting  a  limited  niunber  of  G^tiles.  Three 
British  and  9  Syrian  workers  care  for  a  community 
of  120  Protestants  with  about  300  pupils  in  its 
schools.  (11)  The  Danish^Mission  to  the  Orient  in 
1898  entered  Syria,  in  1905  took  over  the  Kala- 
moon  district  (n.e.  of  Damascus,  toward  Palmyra) 
from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  has  opened 
work  in  Yabrood,  Nebk,  Deir  Atiyeh,  Hafr,  and 
Karjasem.  Eight  Danish  and  17  Syrian  workers 
have  opened  9  schools  with  340  pupils,  while  plans 
for  an  extensive  medical  and  church  work  are  well 
under  way.  (12)  The  Swedish  Jerusalem  Society 
of  Stockholm  entered  Jerusalem  in  1903  and  is 
building  a  hospital  at  Bethlehem,  where  Dr.  Rib- 
bing has  been  laboring  since  1904.  This  society 
employs  4  Swedish,  2  German,  1  English,  and  4 
Syrian  workers. 

Vn.  Summary  and  Conclusion:  The  whole 
niunber  of  foreign  Protestant  societies  now  opera- 
ting in  Syria  is  35,  with  not  less  than  500  foreign 
workers  of  whom  about  150  are  Americans  and  200 
are  from  Great  Britain.  The  pupils  in  Protestant 
schools  niunber  more  than  20,000.  Medical  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  in  28  cities  and  towns,  with 
more  than  40  foreign  physicians  and  twice  as  many 
trained  nurses.  In  addition  to  the  Protestant  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  numer- 
ous schools  have  been  opened  by  other  sects,  foreign 
and  native,  and  the  Turkish  government  has  begim 
to  develop  a  system  of  its  own,  but  has  apparently 
begun  at  the  top  with  military  and  civil  institu- 
tions instead  of  at  the  bottom  with  elementary  ed- 
ucation. Beirut  was  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire a  city  of  schools  and  is  so  still.  Out  of  97 
schools  of  all  grades  36  are  Moslem  (mainly  elemen- 
tary attached  to  the  mosques),  43  are  foreign,  14 
belong  to  the  native  Christian  sects  and  2  to  the 
Jews.  Out  of  the  13,256  scholars  more  than  half 
are  in  foreign  schools  and  more  than  two-thirds  are 
in  Christian  schools.  The  highest  grades  of  all 
schools  are  Christian. 

The  re-promulgation  of  the  constitution  in  Turkey 
in  1908,  the  deposition  of  Abd  ul-Hamid  in  1909, 
and  the  other  stirring  events  of  the  years  1907-09 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  missionary  operations. 
The  new  government,  despite  the  malignant  influ- 
ence and  activity  of  the  reactionaries,  has  shown 
itself  friendly  to  all  educational  enterprises,  and 
men  prominent  in  the  new  regime  have  rendered 
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superb  tributes  to  the  foreigners  who  foiled  amid 
the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Great  problems  confront  the  present  ad- 
mioistration.  The  politico-religious  allmnce  be- 
tween Islam  and  the  6tat«  must  certainly  give  way 
to  something  more  suited  to  the  modem  world. 
Those  who  have  fanned  the  tanaticiam  of  the  ig- 
norant Moslems  are  guilty  of  awful  crimes.  But 
closer  contact  with  European  influence,  tlie  growth 
of  education,  the  rcacliDg  ot  the  Bible,  the  phenom- 
enal increase  of  newspapers,  and  the  spread  ot  a 
purer  Christianity  are  surely  leavening  the  minds 
of  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  Mohammedans. 
Diplomacy  can  never  regenerate  the  East.  The 
pftticnt  work  ot  education,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  distribution  of  God's  word  among  the 
masses,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian  literature, 
will  gradually  disarm  prejudice,  awaken  inquiry, 
promote  social  harmony,  destroy  polygamy,  reform 
the  oriental  churches,  and  bring  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
will  the  presa,  the  Church,  and  the  school  cooperate 
in  hastening  the  true  regeneration  of  this  most  in- 
teresting, and,  until  recently,  so  d^raded  land, 
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Theological  Liieralum  under  Greek 

Rise  of  History  under  Islam  (t  7). 

Period  of  Decline  (1  8). 

Collected  and  MtsccUaneous  Writing!  <f  9), 

Worki  on  Philoaophv  and  Science  (1  10). 

Translation  Litoraluro  (t  11). 

Juristic  Literature  ((  12>. 

BiBlorical  Treatises  (I  131. 
Syriac  literature — the  literature  of  the  language 
designated  as  "  Syriac  "  or  "  Syrian  "  (R.  V.  marg. 
"  Aramaic,"  "  Aramean  ")  in  the  Old  Testament 
(11  Kings  xviii.  26;  Dan.  ii.  4;  Ezra  iv.  7)— is  ot 
prime  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion,  though  not  so  much  for  its  bearing  on  the 
Bible  and  its  exegesis  as  because  of  the  high  value 
of  the  Christian  literature  which  it  contains.  This 
Btatemcnt  holds  good  both  of  the  works  originally 
■written  in  Syriac  by  native  authors,  and  ot  those 
works  which  were  first  composed  in  other  languages, 
but  which  now,  their  original  texts  having  been 
lost,  are  preserved  only  in  Syriac  traualations.  Of 
the  latter  type  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  allude  to 
such  recent  finds  as  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels  from 
Sinai  (see  Bible  Versions,  A,  III.,  1,  |  3),  to  the 
Odes  of  Solomon  (see  Solomon,  Ones  of),  or  t<i  the 
list  ot  "  Old  Syriac  Versions  of  Early  Christian 
Greek  Literature  "  given  by  Hamack  {LiUeratur,  i. 


Syriac  literature  may  be  divided  (1)  from  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view  into  (a)  heathen,  (b)  Jewish. 
and  (c)  Chriatian.  (2)  Chronologically  it  rangea 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or,  if  the 
Tccent  discoveries  of  Aramaic  papyri  in  Egypt  be 
included,  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
I.  Divisions  to  the  Middle  Ages;   while  in  the  nine- 

o(  Syriac  teentb  century  a  modem  Syriac  iit«ra- 
Liierature.  ture  sprang  up,  largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  Mission  at 
TJrumiah.  (3)  Geographically  the  literature  ranges 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  and  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  across  Mesopotamia  to  India 
(Kottayamin  Malabar),  Turkestan  (Scmiryeshchie), 
And  China  (Singan-fu).  (4)  In  extent  and  contents 
Syriac  literature  is  sufficiently  rich  to  arouse  the 
zeal  of  the  scholar,  without  being  so  huge  as  to 
make  him  despair,  as  is  the  case,  tor  instance,  with 
Arabic.  The  new  Corpus  Seriplorum  Ckristianorum 
Orienialium  (Paris,  1903  sqq.)  allows  125  parts  for 
the  Syriac  section,  or  more  than  for  any  other 
branch;  a  single  editor,  Paul  Bedjan,  during  recent 
years  has  published  over  thirty  volumes,  mostly 
inedila;  and  Paul  de  Lagarde  (q.v.)  began  a  Bib- 
liolheca  Syriaea  (GSttingen,  1892). 

Though  mainly  theological,  Syriac  literature 
covers  all  branches  of  science — history,  geography, 
philology,  medicine.  Taw,  and  astronomy — and  even 
contains  specimens  of  the  romance. 
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EnaebiuB,  in  various  places  in  his  Hist,  ecd.,  like 
Jerome  and  Grennadius  in  their  De  vir.  ill.,  make 
mention  of  some  Syriac  writers  who  had  already 
become  known  in  the  West,  but  the  chief  work  of 
this  sort  is  the  **  Catalogue  "  drawn  up  by  Ebed 
Jesu  (q.v.,  where  details  will  be  found  regarding  the 
edition  by  J.  S.  Assemani).    Among  modem  works 
mention  may  be  made  of  W.  Wright,  Short  History 
of  Sxfriac  Literature^  London,  1894  (first 
2.  General  published  as  the  article  '^  S3rriac  Litera- 
Works  on  ture  "  in  Encydopcedia  Britannicaf  9th 
^riac      ed.,  xu.  824r«56,  London,  1887);    R. 
Literature.  Duval,  La  LUtirature  syriaque  (Paris, 
1899;    2d  ed.,  1901);    E.  Nestle,  LO- 
teratura  Syriaca  (Berlin,   1888;    extract  from  his 
Syriache  Grammatik,  2d  ed.,  giving  the  titles  of  the 
principal  publications  prior  to  1888);   C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Syrische  GrammaHk,  pp.  124-144  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1905),  gives  a  selection  with  additions  up  to 
1905,  and  the  same  scholar  has  also  treated  this 
field  in  the  section  on  the  Syriac  and  Christian  Ara- 
bic literatures  in  the  Geschichie  der  ckrisUichen  Lite- 
raturen  dee  Oetens,  pp.  1-74  (Leipsic,  1907);  J.  B. 
Chabot,   Les  Lanyuee  et  lee  lUUratwrea  aranUena 
(Paris,  1910);    while  more  special  topics  are  dis- 
cussed by  A.  Baumstark  in  his  '^  Bibliotheks-  imd 
Buchwesen  der  christlichen  Syrier,"  in  Germania, 
Sept.  23,  1909,  and  in  his  ''  PalsBstinensia,"  in  RQ8, 
XX.  123-149,  157-188,  and  "  Ostsyrisches  Christen- 
tmn  imd  ostsyrischer  Hellenismus,"  ib.,  xxii.,  pp. 
17-35.    For  a  more  thorough  study  the  catalogues 
of  the  collections  of  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
braries of  Europe  and  the  East  are  indispensable, 
since  a  large  part  of  Syriac  literatiure  is  still  hidden 
in  manuscripts,  of  which  some  are  to  be  found  in 
America  (for  a  list  of  some  of  these  catalogues  see 
BrGr.,*  p.  124-125;  cf.  also  the  works  referred  to  in 
Striac  Church,  especially  those  of  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
R.  Duval,  J.  Labourt,  and  L.  J.  Tixeront).  * 

A  Judseo-pagan  source  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  story  of  Ahikar  the  Sage,  a  fragment  of  which 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  Aramaic  papyri  now  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  while  the  complete  ver- 
sion was  made  accessible  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  J.  R. 
Harris,  and  A.  S.  Lewis  in  their  Story 
3.  Jud»o-    of  Ahikar  from  the  SyriaCy  Arabic^  Ar- 
Pagan      menianf  Ethiopic,  Greeks  and  Slavonic 
Writings.    Versions  (London,  1898;    cjf.  BrL,  p. 
5;  F.  Nau,  Histoire  et  sagesse  d* Ahikar 
VAssyrienf  Paris,  1909);    and  Mara  bar  Serapion, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  (first  edited  by  W.  Cure- 
ton,  in  his  Spidlegium  Syriacunif  London,  1855), 
makes  the  wise  king  of  the  Jews  (i.e.,  Christ)  the 


*  Special  abbreviatioDS  employed  in  this  aitiole: 

AB,  Analecta  BoUandiana,  Paris  and  Bniflsels,  1882  sqq. 

BO,  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheoa  OriefUali*,  Rome,  1719-28. 

BrOr,  C.  Brockelmann,  Syri$che  OrammaHkt  2d  ed.,  Ber- 
lin. igo5. 

BrL,  C.  Brockelmann,  in  Oetchiehte  der  chrittliehen  LUeror 
turen  dea  OstorM,  Leipeic,  1907. 

OA,  Abkandlunoen  der  kOniglichen  OeaelUehaft  der  ITisMfi- 
echafUn  tu  OdUiTtgen,  Gdttingen,  1843  sqq. 

NSt,  Neue  Studien  xur  G«9ehiehle  der  Thei^ooie  und  Kirehe, 
ed.  O.  N.  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seebeiv.  Leipsic,  1897  mfa, 

OChr,  Oriens  Chriatianua,  Rome,  1901  sqq. 

PO,  PcUroUxfia  Orienlalia,  Paris,  1903  sqq. 

ROC,  Revue  de  V orient  chrHien,  Paris,  1890  sqq. 

RQ8,  R&mxache  QvartaUchrift,  Rome,  1887  sqq. 


equal  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  was  probably 
a  pagan,  not  a  Christian  (cf.  Hamack,  LiUeratur, 
i.  763,  ii.  701;  E.  Renan,  in  J  A,  IV.,  xix.  328;  F. 
Schulthess,  in  ZDMGy  U.  365-391). 

The  beginnings  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible 
probably  came  from  Syrian  Jews  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  III.;   cf.  also  W.  E.  Barnes,  "  The  Pes- 
hitta  Version  of  II  Kings,"  in  JTS,  vi.  220-232,  xi. 
533-542) ;  but  a  practical  and  critical  edition  of  the 
Syriac  Old  Testament  is  still  to  be  made  (cf.  E. 
Nestle,  in  TLB,  1910,  no.  23,  and  the  same  scholar 
on  the  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  ZDMG,  lix.  31-32).    To  Christian  or  Gnos- 
tic literature,  rather  than  to  apocryphal  or  even 
Jewish,  belong  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (q.v.),  which 
were  first  edited  by  J.  R.  Harris  (Cambridge,  1909; 
2d  ed.  revised,  1911),  who  has  also 
4.  Bible     published  An  Early  Christian  Psalter 
and        (London,  1909;   cf.  A.  Hamack  and 
ApocxTpha.  J.  Flemming,  Ein  jUdisch-^Jiristliches 
Psalmbuch  aus  dem  ersten  Jahrhundert, 
Leipsic,  1910).    On  the  Syriac  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  general  reference  may  be  made  to 
Bible  Versions,  A,  III.,  to  which  may  be  added,  as 
the  most  important  subsequent  publications,  A.  S. 
Lewis'  Old  Syriac  Gospels  or  Evangelion  da-Mephar-^ 
reshS:  Being  the  Text  of  the  Sinai  or  Syro-Antiochene 
Palimpsest,  indvding  the  latest  Additions  and  Emen- 
dations with  the  Variants  of  the  Curetonian  Text  (Lon- 
don, 1910)  and  H.  K.  H.  von  Soden's  Die  Schriften 
des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  dUesten  erreichbaren 
TextgestaU  (§§  331,  U2,  363-368, 463, 493,  548,  Ber- 
lin, 1902  sqq.),  his  main  conclusions  being  that  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (q.v.)  existed   not  only  in 
Syriac,  but  also  in  Greek,  and  that  the  influence  of 
both  Tati&n  and  his  work  was  extremely  great  on  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament.    Among  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  New  Testament  more  than  usual  interest  at- 
taches to  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (see  Apocrypha,  B, 
II.  (9),  and  cf.  A.  S.  Lewis,  in  Horce  Semiiica,  iii., 
London,  1904),  which  seems  to  be  of  Syriac  origin 
and  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Bardesanes  (q.v.). 
It  is  also  noteworthy  as  containing  the  celebrated 
**  Hymn  of  the  Soul,''  on  which  cf.  A.  A.  Bevan,  in 
TS,  v.;    BrL,  pp.  12-15;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Hymn  of 
'Bardaisan  (London,  1899)  and  Early  Eastern  Chris- 
tiamty,  lecture  vi.  (New  York,  1904;  Eng.  transl., 
pp.  218-223).    There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  original  language  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Countries,"  which  also  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Bardesanes,  was  Greek,  as  is  maintained 
by  F.  Schulthess,  or  Syriac,  as  T.  N5ldeke  holds  (cf . 
ZDMG,  Ixix.,  91-04, 655-560, 745-750;  and  F.  Nau, 
in  ZA,  Sept.-Oct.,  1910,  pp.  209  sqq.) 

Excepting  these  few  pieces  which  have  a  heathen, 

Jewish,  or  Gnostic  origin,  and  to  which  may  be 

added  scattered  fragments  of  Manichean  literature 

(seeMANi,  Manicheans;  and  note  also  Mandjbans), 

Syriac  literature  is  entirely  Christian,  and  for  the 

most  part  ecclesiastical  and  theolog- 

5.  Native    ical.    The  chief  centers  were  Edessa 

Christian    and  Nisibis,  and  at  first  the  literature 

Literaturt.  was  purely  national,  though  later  it 

came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 

Church,  and  finally  was  compelled  to  struggle  against 

Arabic  domination.    As  the  chief  authors  of  this 
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KcntuK  have  already  been  considered  in  separate 
irticlcs,  it  is  eufficient  here  merely  to  allude  to  them, 
pfiDg  b  addition  the  latest  literature  upon  them. 

The  chief  representativofl  of  the  earliest  original 
gyriac  literature  are  Apbraatei  and  EphrAim  Synis 
(ijqv-).  tbe  "  HomiJies  "  of  Aphraatea  have  been 
tdiWd  afresh  by  J,  Parisot  in  Patrohgia  Syriaca 
ii  (Paris,  1804  sqq.),  while  his  theological  point  of 
™r  is  discussed  by  P.  Sehwen,  in  his  Afrakat, 
owe  Ptrton  utid  a«n  VersMruJntjt  det  ChrisUnhims 
(Beriin,  1907;  rf.  TJB,  1907,  pp.  322,  327,  330;  cf. 
lurther,  H.  Koch.  "  Taufe  und  Aakese  Id  der  olten 
^hen  Kirche,"  in  ZNTW,  xii.  37-W).  Igna- 
tius Ephraem  II.  Rahmani'a  Sancti  Epkraemi  Syri 
/fynni  <fc  VtrginUoU  (Beir\it,  1906)  is,  despite  its 
fdj  title,  only  in  part  a  first  edition  (cf.  TJB,  1907, 
pp.  324-325).  Minor  successors  and  imiUtors  of 
Ephnem  were  CyriUona  <o.  396;  cf.  Zahn,  Kanon, 
B.252;  G,  Bickell.  in  ZDMG.  xxvii.  666-625,  xjotv, 
357]  and  Balai  (c.  420),  whose  works  were  edited, 
Ufether  with  some  of  Bphmern  and  others,  by  J.  J. 
OvBtbeck.  in  iiis  S.  Ephrttmi  Syri.  Rabulai  Epi»(opi 
Haitni,  Baltri  aliorumgiie  opera  seUcla  (Oxford, 
ISM;  OD  Bolai  cf.,  further,  K.  V.  Zetterst^n,  Bei- 
Wfe  nir  Kcnntnia  der  reliffidsen  Diehtung  Balai's, 
U^c,  1902;  BrCr). 

For  the  second  period  of  Syriac  literature,  that 
Uftder  Greek  influence,  general  reference  may  be 
udelo  F.  C.  Burkitfs  Early  Eastern  Christianity, 
ntnp.,  and  to  J.  Tixeront's  "  Th^ologie  de  langue 
•pi^we  au  iv.  eiftcle  "  {Hialoire  den  dogmcs,  vol, 
i,  cbap.  vii.,  Paris,  1909).  Here  the  most 
{rauoent  figures  are  Rabbula  of  Edeua,  Isaac  of 
Antioch     (qq.v,),    and    Baraauma    of 

liTheCK    Biiibis    (flourished    c.    485).      Isaac's 
kflnl       treatise    De   Per/eelUme   Rdigiosa   has 

Uaitnre  recently  been  edited  by  P.  Bedjan, 
(BteGicA  Paris,  1908;   while  the  letters  of  Bar- 

iBbioice.  sauma  to  the  Catholicos  Acacius  have 
been  published  by  P.  Braun  (in  Acies 
*■  !•  amgrts  intemationai  des  orietUalieles, 
101,  heydea,  1896),  and  a  hymn  ascribed 
{liiaafh  others  attribute  it  to  Mar  John)  is  given 
in  A.  J.  Maelean'B  Bast  Syrian  Daily  Office*,  p.  226 
(Uttdao,  18S4). 

Tie  literary  importance  of  Harsai  (Neraes) 
^t(«N  Nkbses)  is  attested  both  by  his  sumi 
"d  by  the  publication  of  Sancti  Nertetis  Preees 
W«i  linguif  edUoL  (Venice,  1862).  To  tbe  works 
n(  Fddmann,  Martin,  Sachau,  and  Weil  listed  in 
^,  p.  135,  and  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
''i'lliogtaphy  of  Ngrses,  allusion  may  be  made  to 
'-Gabowski,  Die  Getekichte  Jose/e  von  Mar  NarKS 
^'(Ifipiic,  1889),  and  to  A.  Wngana's  edition,  ^^ar- 
«*  DMoH*  Syri  homilim  et  carmina  -prima  edita  (2 
»*v  Mosul,  1905).  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Hom- 
^Sdeettt  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  (q.v.)  has  been  ed- 
iW  by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris,  1910),  this  part  containing 
hWiiliM  cslvii.M^xcv.,  only  one  of  which  had  pre- 
nni^j  been  edited.  Pbiloxeout  of  Habug  (see 
PaooXEiTOs),  whom  Brockelmann  calls  "  the  great- 
«t  proae  writ«r  of  Syria,"  haa  recently  received 
I  flirtiier  study.  The  edition  of  his  Ditamrtee  by 
'E.A-W.  Budge  (London,  1894)  has  been  discussed 
(  in  a  RusniaD  criticism  by  A.  Spaesky,  id  Bogoeiaviky 
Veitaik,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  143-149;   while  A.  A.  Vas- 


chaldc's  edition  of  certp.in  letters  (Rome,  1902)  has 
been  further  considered  by  R.  Duval,  in  JA,  Jan.— 
Feb.,  1903,  pp.  168-170,  and  by  A.  Baumatarfc,  in 
OChr,  u.  447-*50.  Stephen  bar  Zudhaile  (q.v.)  is 
of  importance  chiefly  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  literature  which  gathered  around  Dionyuua  the 
Areopagite  (q.v.),  the  latest  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject being  P.  Peelers,  "  La  Vision  de  Denya  I'Ariop- 
agite  ii  H^liopclis,"  in  AB.  xxix.3.  Very  httle  was 
knoMTi  concerning  Hsrlyrius-Sahdona  (c.  650)  until 
H.  Gousscn  published  his  Martyrius-Sahdona'a  Leben 
und  Werke  (Leipsie,  1897)  and  P.  Bedjan  edited  his 
writings  (Sancli  Marlyrii  qui  et  Sahdona  qua  super- 
*iin(  omnia,  Paris,  1902:  ct.  R.  Duval,  JA.  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1903,  p.  166).  When  Sahdona  abandoned 
Nestorianism,  he  found  a  bitter  opponent  in  Isho- 
yabh  III.,  the  author  of  Ada  Marlyrii  ISo'aabran 
(ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  in  Nouvdles  archives  dee  missions 
gcientijiqves.  viii,  486)  and  The  Book  of  Consolations . 
or  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Mar  Isho-Yabb  (ed.  P. 
Scott-Moncrieff,  part  i.,  London,  1904;  these  epis- 
tles have  also  been  edited,  with  a  Latin  transl.,  by 
R.  DuvaJ,  in  CSCO.  II.,  Ixiv.,  1905).  Another  wri- 
ter whose  very  name  was  almost  unknown  until  the 
present  century  was  Tbeodonis  bar  Koni  (or,  per- 
haps, Kewanai),  who  left  a  large  collection  of  anno- 
tations on  the  Bible  (cf.  J.  B.  Chabot,  "  Theodore 
bar  Khouni  et  le  livre  des  scholies,"  in  JA,  Jan,- 
Feb.,  1901,  pp.  170-179),  the  first  part  of  which  has 
beenedited  by  Addai  Scherin  CSCO.  II.,  btv.,  1910. 
An  author  long  known  and  justly  famous  was  Jacob 
of  Edefisa  (q.v.),  new  fragments  of  whose  corre- 
spondence have  been  published  by  F.  Nau  (ROC, 
1901,  pp.  1-9,  1905,  pp.  3-4);  and  to  this  same  pe- 
riod belongs  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabians  (q.v.), 
who  worked  over  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Euscbius,  and 
some  of  whose  fragments  arc  quoted  in  BrOr. 

A  new  period  began  with  the  rise  of  Islam  and 
the  establishment  of  the  califate  in  Babylonia;  and 
Syriac  literature  as  a  whole  soon  yielded  place  to 
Arabic.  Theological  literature  Fell  into  the  back- 
ground, and  secular  branches  were  cul- 
7.  Rise  of  tivated,  treatises  now  being  written 
History  on  astronomy,  on  astrology,  on  philoe- 
under  Islam,  ophy,  on  logic,  and  on  rhetoric.  The- 
ophiluB  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  calif  Al-Mahdi  on  astrological 
problems,  and  he  even  attempted  to  translate  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  tor  his  countrymen,  although 
only  a  few  fragments  of  his  version  have  survived, 
After  Paul  the  Persian  had  written  on  logic,  Anto- 
nius  the  Rhetor,  of  Tagrit,  adapted  Greek  rules  to 
the  Syriac  language;  while  by  translating  the  works 
of  Aristotle  the  Syrians  became  the  teachers  of  the 
Arabs,  and  thus,  through  them,  the  instructora  of 
medieval  Europe  [cf.  I.  Pizii,  "  Delia  Cultura  cre- 
duta  araba."  in  Qiomale  arcadico.  aer.  III.,  vol.  v.), 
A  historical  work  written  about  775  4.D.,  and  em- 
bodying extracle  from  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and 
John  of  Ephesus,  has  preserved  the  chronicle  of 
Joshua  the  Stflite,  a  chronicle  which  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Diocyslus  of  Tell-Hahre, 
but  of  DionysiuB'  own  history  only  a  portion  has 
survived.  Moses  bar  Kepba  (b.  about  813;  d.  903; 
bishop  of  Mosul,  under  the  name  of  Severua.  in 
863)  was  a  prolific  author,  although  scarcely  any  of 
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his  writings  have  thus  far  been  published  (cf.  O. 
Braun,  Moses  bar  Kepha  und  sein  Buck  von  der  Sede, 
Frdbui^,  1891).  The  work  of  Thomas  of  Marga 
(monk  in  the  cloister  of  Beth  'Abbe  in  832,  secre- 
tary to  the  Patriarch  Abraham  in  837,  and  later 
bishop  of  Marga),  The  Book  of  Governors,  the  His- 
toria  Monastica  of  the  Bishop  of  Marga  (ed.  and 
transl.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  2  vols.,  London,  1893;  Liber 
Superiorum  .  .  .  Mar  NarseHs  Homilies  in  Joseph, 
Documenta  patrum  de  qaibusdam  fidei  dogmatic 
buSy  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  Paris,  1901),  is  of  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  Syrian  monasteries.  A 
contemporaiy  of  Thomas  of  Marga  was  Ishodad, 
whose  position  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  Diettrich,  in  the 
Beihrfte  zur  ZATW,  no.  6,  1902,  while  an  edition 
and  translation  is  promised  in  the  near  future  by 
Maigaret  D.  Gibson. 

The  eleventh  century  produced  no  great  author 
among  the  Syrians,  but  to  the  twelfth  belongs 
Dionjriius  bar  Salibi,  some  of  whose  nimierous 
works  have  been  published  in  CSCO,  II.:  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Mass  (by  H.  Labourt,  vol.  xciii., 
1903),  the  first  part  of  the  conmientary  on  the  Gos- 
pels (by  I.  SedlaSek,  vol.  xcviii.,  1906),  and  the 
commentary  on  Revelation,  Acts,  and  the  Catholic 
Episties  (by  the  same,  vol.  ci.,  1910).  In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 

8.  Period  flourished  Bishop  Solomon  of  Basra, 
of  Decline,  the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Bee  (ed. 
and  transl.,  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  in  An^ 
eodoto  Oxoniensia,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  Oxford,  1886), 
which  is  full  of  curious  legendary  information  con- 
cerning the  Bible.  To  this  period  also  belongs  the 
poet  Giwargis  Warda  of  Arbela  (about  1225),  but  the 
most  versatile  author  of  the  century,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature,  was  Almlfaraj 
(q.v.),  conmionly  called  BaivHebrsus.  To  the  list 
of  modem  editions  of  his  works  given  by  Nestie 
(LiUeratura,  pp.  46-50,  ut  sup.)  some  twenty  more 
have  been  added  by  BrGr,  p.  159,  and  even  this  is 
not  exhaustive  (cf.  J.  Gottesbeiger,  "  Barhebrftus 
und  seine  Scholien  zur  heiligen  Schrift,"  in  Biblische 
Studien,  ed.  O.  Bardenhewer,  v.  4-5,  Freibuig, 
1900).  Abulfaraj  was  followed  by  Ebed  Jesu  (q.v.), 
the  author  of  a  versified  list  of  S3rriac  literatxu«,  a 
collection  of  canons,  and  the  **  Paradise  of  Eden," 
an  imitation  of  the  Arabic  "  Seances  "  of  Hariri. 
The  name  of  the  last  writer  of  good  Syriac  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  the  biographer  of  the  Patriarch 
Yaballah  (1281-1317),  who  started  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Europe,  and  who  rose, 
through  his  relations  with  the  Mongolian  princes  to 
whom  the  Syrian  Church  was  then  subject,  to  the 
dignity  of  patriarch.  Several  centuries  then  passed 
before  the  literature  in  modem  Syriac  began,  a 
literature  which,  however,  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

The  discussion  has  thus  far  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  individual  authors,  most  of  whom  wrote  on 
theology.  There  are,  however,  also  nimierous  works 
the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  as  well  as  col- 
lected works  (cf.  the  list  in  BrGr,  pp.  131-134)  and 
the  rich  literatxu«  of  translations  (BrGr,  p.  140 
sqq.),  especially  from  Greek,  though  there  are  also 
acme  from  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  a  few  from  Latin, 


such  as  the  works  of  Cyprian,  which  probably  came 
through  the  mediiun  of  Greek.  Among  theological 
works  mention  may  here  be  made  (cf .  the  more 
complete  list  in  Hamack,  lAUeratur, 
g.  Collected  i.  885-886)  of  the  writings  of  Alexan- 
and  Miscel-  der  of  Alexandria,  Clement  of  AIcx- 
laneous     andria,  Clement  of  Rome,  Dionysius 

Writings,  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  Hippolytus,  Ignatius,  Ire- 
nssus,  Julius  Africanus,  Pseudo-Justinus,  Marcion, 
Melito,  Methodius,  Origen,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Peter 
of  Alexandria,  Polycarp,  Sextus,  and  Tatian  (qq.v.). 
Noteworthy  among  the  collections  and  anonymous 
works  are  the  important  Didascalia  and  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (see  Apostolic  Constitutigns  and 
Canons),  the  so-called  "  Rules  of  the  Egyptian 
Church,"  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  Archelaus,  John, 
Philip,  and  Paul  (especially  the  latter's  correspond- 
ence with  the  Corinthians).  Being  the  home  of  the 
Christological  controversies,  almost  every  impor- 
tant writer  and  document  became  known  to  the 
Syrians  through  translations,  particularly  Cjrril  of 
Alexandria,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Gregory  of  Njrssa;  while  special  mention  is  due 
the  last  great  discovery  in  this  field,  the  finding  of 
the  Liber  Heradidis  of  Nestorius.  This  treatise, 
the  Greek  version  of  which  has  been  lost,  has  been 
edited  by  P.  Bedjan  (Le  Livre  d'H6radxde  de  Damas, 
Paris,  1910)  and  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
F.  Nau  (Paris,  1910;  cf.  also  E.  W.  Brooks,  "  La 
Lettre  de  Nestorius  aux  habitants  de  Constanti- 
nople," in  ROC,  II.,  V.  3;  M.  Bridre,  ib.  v.  i.).  And 
a  considerable  literature  has  already  arisen  on  the 
Odes  of  Solomon,  which  were  first  edited  from  the 
Syriac  version  by  J.  R.  Harris  in  1909  (see  Solomon, 
Odes  of). 

In  the  domain  of  philosophy  the  Syrians  became 
the  teachers  of  the  Arabs,  whose  translations  of  the 
writings    of    Aristotle  carried    this  new    learning 
throughout  medieval  Europe.    Here  the  way  was 
led  by  the  Nestorian  Probus,  who  probably  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of 
zo.  Works  Merv  after  540.    Here  belong  also  Paul 
on  Philoso-  the  Persian  (see  above),  who  resided 

phy   and    at  the  court  of  Chosroes  Anushirvan, 

Science,  and  Sergius  of  Ras'ain  (c.  535;  see  the 
works  of  A.  Baumstark,  Friedmann, 
R.  J.  H.  Crottheil,  G.  Hoffmann,  A.  van  Hoonackcr, 
and  N.  Nagy,  cited  in  BrGr,  p.  140).  For  the  gram- 
matical treatises  of  the  Syrians  reference  may  be 
made  to  A.  Merx,  Historia  Artis  GrammaticcE  apud 
Syros  (Leipsic,  1889  [cf.  also  Mdr{i)  Elid  of  $6bhA, 
Treatise  on  Syriac  Grammar,  ed.  and  transl.  R.  J.  H. 
Crottheil,  Berlin,  1877]).  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
gave  to  the  Syrians  their  knowledge  of  medicine  (cf . 
the  works  of  Crottheil,  Merx,  and  H.  Pognon  listed 
in  BrGr,  p.  142).  On  geography  J.  P.  N.  Land  pub- 
lished "  Aardrijkskundige  fragmenten  uit  de  syrische 
litteratuur"  in  the  Verslagen  en  Medededingen  der 
koninklijken  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen,  A/dee- 
ling  Letterkunde,  III.,  iii.  1886),  while  from  R.  J.  H. 
Gottheil  came  contributions  on  the  history  of  Syriac 
geography  in  Hdtraica,  vii.  39-55,  viii.  65-76,  MH- 
teilungen  des  akademtsch-orientalischen  Vereins  zu 
Berlin^  no.  3, 1890,  pp.  148,  JAOS,  Proceedings,  May, 
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.,  and  F.  Nau  haa  written  not  only 
vii.  sitxlc  cbez  lea  Syriens" 
in  ROC,  II.,  V.  3,  but  also,  on  the  theme  of  astron- 
omy, "  Notes  d'aatrononiie  syrienne,"  in  J  A,  Sept.- 
Oct..  1910. 

Syriac  translntiona  from  the  Pahlavi  incJude  the 
famous  '*  Kaljlfvg  and  Dinmag  "  (ed.  and  tranal., 
G,  Biekeli,  with  introduction  by  T.  Benfcy,  Leip- 
aic,  1876),  while  the  Psalms,  with  the  canons  of  Mar 
Abha,  were  translated  from  Syriac  into  Pahlavi  (see 

F.  C.  Andreas,  in  SBA,   1910,  p.  869 

II.  Trans-  sqq.).     [There  is  also  leason  to  sup- 

Ution      pose  that  the  Biblical  fragments  pre- 

Literature.  served  in   Pahlavi   translation  in   the 

Shikand-gumanig  Vijar  were  derived, 
as  the  form  of  the  proper  names  shows,  from  a 
Syriac  original  (sec  Bible  Vehsions,  B,  XIII.).) 
The  Syriac  version  of  the  Pseudo-CalUathenea  (ed. 
and  tnuiHl..  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  HUtory  of  AUx~ 
ander  the  GTcat,  Cambridge,  1889)  was  based  on  the 
Greek  original,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  Syr- 
iac writings,  notably  of  Ephraem,  were  rendered  into 
Greek.  A  second  Syriac  recension  of  "  Kalilog  and 
Dimnag  "  was  founded  on  an  Arabic  instead  of  a 
Pahlavi  version  (ed.  W.  Wright,  Boot  ofKalila  and 
Dimna,  London,  1SS4;  new  ed.,  with  German 
trans!,,  by  F.  Schulthess,  Berlin,  1911),  and  to  a 
wimilar  source  belongs  the  "  Story  of  Sindban,  or, 
The  Seven  Wise  Masters "  (ed.  and  transl.,  F. 
Baethgen,  Leipsic,  1879).  Many  Syriac  works  have 
been  translated  into  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Coptic, 
Thus,  the  homilies  of  Aphraales  were  long  known 
from  their  Armenian  version,  although,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  their  Syriac  original,  they  were  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  of  nisibis  (q,v,).  Still  other  works, 
such  as  Ephraem 's  commentary  on  the  Diateasaron 
of  Tatian,  are  yet  lost  in  Syriac,  and  are  known  only 
through  Armenian  versions. 

The  juristic  Uterature  of  the  Syrians  was  con- 
cerned with  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and 
it  was  especially  important  since  the  bishops  and 
other  clergy  were  the  representatives  of  their  peo- 
ple under  the  Iranian  and  Mohammedan  rulers.  For 
the  earlier  literature  reference  may  be  made  to 

BtGt,  and  other  publications  o(  note 

13.  Jutio-   arcC.G.  Bruns  and  E,  Sachau,  SyriscA- 

tic  Lilera-  rdmiiches  Recldtlmch  aus  dem  fUnJten 

lure.        Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1880;   O,  Braun, 

Buch  dcT  Synhados,  Stuttgart,  1900; 
J.  B.  Chabot,  Synodicon  oricnlale,  Paris,  1903;  and 
the  Nojnocanon  of  Ebed  Jeau  (q.v.).  There  is  also 
a  great  collection  of  laws,  the  Greek  original  of 
which  appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Baailiscus 
(475-477),  while  its  Syriac  version  haa  been  trans- 
lated into  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Arabic  (cf,  E, 
Sachau.  SyrUehe  Reehisbucher  herauagegeben  und 
€berset2t,  i,,  Berlin,  1907.  containing  the  laws  of 
Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Leo;  idem,  "  Ueber 
altere  syrischc  Rechstliteratur  der  Nealorianer  und 
im  besonderen  (iber  das  Buch  der  richtcrhchen  Ur- 
teile  des  im  Jahre  705  gcstorbcnen  Patriarchen 
Chananiscbo,"  in  SBA,  1004;  E.  Sachau  and  L. 
Mittets,  "  Ueber  drei  neue  Handschriften  der  syrisch- 
romischen  Rechtsbucher"  ib.  I90S — also  published 
separately;  D,  H,  Mollcr,  Das  syriech-rBmiache 
focAWmcA,  Vienna,  1905;  J.  Kobler,  "Altayrisches," 
XI.— 16 


in  Zeiiachrift  fUr  vergleicKende  Rechttwtsenschafl, 
xLx.,  jjarta  2-3;  V.  Aptowibfer,  "  Die  RechtsbUcher 
der  ayrischen  Patriarchen  und  ihre  Quellen,"  in 
Wiener  ZeiUchri/t  far  die  Ktinde  des  Morgerdajides, 
xmv.,  parts  2-3).  Much  importance  attaches  to 
the  Syriac  translations  of  the  canons  of  the  early 
synods  of  the  Church  (see  the  ed.  by  F.  Schulthess, 
"  Die  syriachen  Kanones  der  Synoden  von  NicKa 
bis  Chalcedon  ncbst  einigen  zugehorigen  Documen- 
ten,"  in  GA,  vol.  x.,  part  2;  cf.  also  F.  Nau,  An- 
cirnne  littirature  catumique  syriague,  iii.,  Paria, 
19U9),  Among  the  canons  of  individual  bishops,  to 
which  a  more  limited  interest  attaches,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  those  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (q.v,), 
John  bar  Cursus  (BrCr),  Timotheua  I.  (transl,,  F. 
Labourt.  Lee  Canons  ecdisiaatiquet  dii  patriarchs 
Tieatorien  Timothie  I.,  Paris,  1908),  and  Simeon  of 
Bevaideshir  (c.  650;  cf,  A.  Reicker,  Die  Canonea  dea 
Simeon  von  RlvirdeitT,  Leipeic,  1908;  see  also  W. 
Wright,  Notuta  Syriaca:,  pp,  3-11,  n,p,,  1887).  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  some  Syriac  canons  are 
translated  from  the  Persian. 

The  historical  literature  of  the  Syrians  begins 
with  the  legend  of  King  Aogar  (q,v,),  which  Euse- 
biuB  incorporated  in  his  Hist.  ecd.  This  literature 
includes  works  of  great  importance,  among  them 
the  translation  of  the  history  of  Euaebiua  just  men- 
tioned— a  version  made  perhaps  during  the  life- 
time of  its  author.  The  calendar  of  the  church  at 
Nicomedia  is  preserved  in  the  "  Syrian  Martyrol- 
ogy  "  (first  ed.  W.  Wright,  in  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  viii,  45,  423;  also  by  R.  Graffin  and  L, 
Duchesne,  in  ASB,  Nov,,  vol.  ii,,  1,  pp,  lii.-lv,; 
German  transl.  by  H.  LJetEmann,  Die  drei  OlUslcn 
Martyrologien,  Bonn,  1903).  The 
13.  His-  Syriac  Ada  Marlyrum  ef  Sandorum, 
torical  edited  or  recdited  by  P.  Bedjan,  fill 
Treatises,  seven  volumes  (Paris,  1892-97),  these 
including  the  collection  of  Haiutbas, 
bishop  of  Maipherkat  (see  Maruthas),  on  the  Per- 
sian martyrs.  The  historical  and  geographical 
knowledge  that  may  be  gained  from  these  acts  is 
well  illustrated  by  G.  Hoffmann's  AustUge  aua 
ayrischen  Akien  persiacher  Mdrlyrer  (Leipsic,  1880), 
A  good  type  of  the  historical  legend  is  that  of  Alexis, 
"the  man  of  God"  (cf,  A.  Amlaud,  La  Ligende 
tyriaque  de  saint  Alexis,  rhommt  de  Dieu,  Paris, 
1889;  T.  Nflldcke,  in  ZDMQ,  liii,  256-258);  while 
for  a  real  historical  biography  reference  may  be 
made  to  that  of  Rabbuta  (qv.).  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  chroniolea,  largely  revisions 
and  continuations  of  the  work  of  Euaebiua  (cf.  F. 
Macler,  "  Extraits  de  la  chronique  de  Maribas  Kal- 
doyo,"  in  JA,  May-June,  1903.  pp.  491-549).  Three 
parts  of  CAronJCQ  minora  have  been  edited  and 
translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  J.  B.  Cbabot,  and  1. 
Guidi  in  CSCO,  scr.  iii,,  vol,  iv.,  parts  1-3),  and 
special  value  also  attaches  to  L,  J.  Delaporte'e  edilio 
princepa  oC  La  Chronographie  d'&lie  bar  Sinaya, 
mitropolilain  de  Niaibe  (Paris,  1910),  New  fields 
of  church  history  were  opened  up  by  the  writings 
of  John  of  EphesuB  (q,v.);  the  Chronicle  of  Josbua 
the  Stjlite  (ed.  W.  Wright,  London,  1882);  the 
"  Chronicle  of  Edessa  "  (ed.  and  tranal.,  L.  Hallier, 
in  his  Untersjichungen  Hber  die  edeeaeniache  Ckronik, 
Leipaic,    1892);    the  church  history  of  Zachariai 
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Rhetor  (see  Zachabus  Scholastixob;  Eng.  transl., 

by  F.  H.  Hamilton  and  £.  W.  Brooks,  Ths  Syriac 

Ckronide,  known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene, 

London,  1899;  cf.  also  K.  Ahrens  and  G.  KrOger, 

in  Scriptorea  Sacri  et  Pro/ani  Seminarii  PkUclogici 

Jenenna,  iii.,  Leipsic,  1899;  the  ''  Life  of  Severus  " 

has  been  edited  and  translated  by  A.  Kugener  in 

PO,  vol.  ii.,  part  1;  cf.  further,  A.  Kugener,  in  ROC, 

1900,  parts  2-3,  J.  Gwynn,  in  Hermathena,  zi.,  no. 

24;  the  Syriac  text  includes  the  legend  of  Joseph 

and  his  wiie,  Asenath);   the  legend  of  the  Seven 

Sleepers  of  Ephesus  (q.v.;  cf.  also  M.  Huber,  Die 

Wanderlegende   von   din   8id>en8chUyem,    Leipsic, 

1910);   a  description  of  Rome  in  connection  with 

the  war  of  Totila;   and  an  account  of  the  world 

based  on  Ptolemy.    Among  the  historical  romances 

is  the  history  of  Julian  called  the  Apostate  (see 

Julian),  which  has  been  edited  by  G.  Hoffmann 

(JidianoB  der  AbtrUnnige,  Leiden,  1880)   and,  in 

selections,  by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil  (1906);    while  a 

complicated    history    attaches    to    the    so-called 

''  Caironicle  "  of  Dionysius  of  TeU  Mahre  (cf.  H.  G. 

Kleyn,  in  Feeatbuundd  aan  Prof.  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 

pp.  57-75,  Leyden,  1891;  F.  Nau,  NouveUea  itudes 

9ur  le  chronique  aUribui  d  Deny 9  de  Tellmakri,  Paris, 

1896;   BtUletin  critique,  1897,  pp.  54-58;  JA,  viii. 

2;  ROC,  1897;  the  fourth  part  of  the  chronicle  in 

question  was  edited  by  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1895). 

E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoobapht:  In  addition  to  the  worica  mentioned  in  the 
Aiiiole,  the  foUowinc  treatiBes  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
▼antace:  from  PO,  HisUrire  nesUmenne  (chronique  de 
84eri)f  i.,  Arabic  text,  ed.  Addai  Scher,  transl.  P.  Dib  (vol. 
iv.,  part  3,  vol.  v.,  part  2);  Lee  LSgendee  eyriaquee  dC Aaron 
de  SarouOt  de  Maxime  et  Domice,  d^Abraham,  mattre  de 
Bareoma  et  de  Vempereur  Maurice,  ed.  and  transl.  F.  Nau 
(vd.  v.,  part  6) ;  Jamee  of  Edeeaa,  the  Hymne  of  Severue 
of  Antioeh  and  Othere,  ed.  and  transl.  E.  W.  Brooks  (vol. 
▼!.,  part  1:  cf.  W.  E.  Barnes,  in  JTS,  xii.  304-306); 
TtnitS  dCital  le  doeteur  et  de  ffnana  d^AdioMne  eur  lee 
martyre  le  vendredi  (for  et  lee  rogatione,  euivie  de  la  confee- 
tion  de  foi  h  rMter  par  lee  Mquee  avant  Vordination,  ed. 
and  transl.  Addai  Scher  (vol.  vii.,  part  1);  also  F.  Nau, 
"  Haciographie  syriaque,**  in  RCO,  II.,  v.,  no.  1;  id..  La 
Vereion  eyriaque  de  la  premiire  lettre  de  Soint-Antoine: 
Analyee  du  iraiti  de  Denye  bar  Salibi  contre  lee  Neetoriene, 
Paris,  1909;  Ignatius  Ephraem  II.  Rahmani,  "  Dooumen- 
ta  de  antiquis  lueresibus,"  in  Studia  Syriaca,  part  iv., 
1909;  H.  W.  Codrington,  *'  Lituxgia  prsBsanctificatonim 
Syriaca,"  in  xf^vvooroM^ixa,  Studi  e  rieerehe  intomo  a  S. 
Cfiovanni  Crieoelitmo,  pp.  719-729,  Rome,  1908:  A. 
Baumstark,  *'  Die  CAuysostomusliturgie  und  die  syrische 
liturgie  des  Nestorios,"  ib.  pp.  771-867;  J.  B.  Chabot, 
**  L'Autodaf6  des  livres  syriaques  au  Malabar,"  in  FloriU' 
gium  ...  &  M.  le  marquie  Melchior  de  VogiU,  Paris, 
1909;  B.  Charon  (pseudonjrm  for  C.  P.  Karalevsky),  Hie- 
toire  dee  patriarcate  meUcitee  .  .  .  depuie  le  eehieme  mono- 
phyeite  du  vi.  eiicle  juaqu'h  noe  joure,  Rome,  1909-10; 
A.  Rabbath,  DocumetUe  inidite  pour  eervir  d  Vhietoire  du 
chrietianieme  en  orient,  Beirut,  1910;  8.  Euringer,  *'  Abys- 
sinien  und  die  heUige  Stuhl,"  in  TQS,  xoii.  329  sqq.;  Addai 
Scher,  "  Episodes  de  I'histoire  du  Kurdistan,"  in  J  A,  X., 
XV.  119-139;  id.,  "  Joseph  HasiAyft,  4orivain  syriaque 
du  viii.  siecle,"  in  Rivieta  degli  etudi  orienUdi,  iii.;  O.  Levi 
della  Vida, "  Pseudo-Beroso  siriaoo,"  ib.;  Q.  Richard.  Tu>o 
Syriae-Arabic  Oloeeee  of  laho'  bar  'AU,  Rome,  1910;  R. 
Ehival,  Lee  Homilia  cathedralee  de  SMrt  d'Antioehe,  Paris, 
1907  (cf.  JTS,  viii.  465-467);  J.  Lebon,  Le  Monophyeieme 
eMrien,  Louvain,  1909  (of.  Revtte  d*hietoire  et  de  litltraiure 
rdioieueee,  xi.  86-93) ;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Coptic  Homiliee 
(London,  1910;  contains  the  Syriac  text,  witli  tnuislation, 
of  John  the  Foster's  homily;  and  also  the  text  and  transl. 
of  portions  of  a  homily  of  Alexander,  the  twelfth  patriarch 
of  Alex.iQdria) ;  I.  Pisai,  *'  La  Dottrina  dell'  apoetolo  Ad- 
dai," in  Oiomale  areadieo,  ser.  iii.,  vol.  iv. 


SYRIAN  CHURCH:  This  organisation,  in  spite 
of  its  importance,  particularly  in  the  earlier  period, 
has  by  historians  and  investigators  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. There  is  yet  no  really  critical  edition  of 
its  Bible,  and  no  work  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  church.  Yet  it  has  been  noted  by  Harnack 
(Miesion  und  Atubreitung  dee  Ckrieteniume,  ii.  126, 
2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906,  Eng.  transl..  Mission 
and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1008)  that  it  is  a  church  to  which  protection  by  the 
State  has  never  been  granted,  while  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker  {JTS,  viii.  123)  remarks  upon  the  Nestorian 
branch  that  its  magnificent  history,  its  endurance 
under  unparalleled  persecution,  its  undoubted  loy- 
alty to  the  faith  received  from  the  Fathers,  and  its 
Elastem  character  combine  to  give  it  a  unique  postion. 

In  a  sense  its  history  begins  when  the  apostles 
were  in  Damascus  and  Antioeh,  and  each  of  the 
Gospels  alludes  to  the  Syrians  (Matt.  iv.  24;  Mark 
vii.  26;  Luke  iv.  27;  John  xii.  20).  It  would  appear 
that  there  were  Christians  at  Damascus  in  the  days 
of  Origen,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city  was  present  at 
Nicsea,  though  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
number  of  Christians  there.  In  the  time  of  Chrysoe- 
tom  the  inhabitants  of  Antioeh  were  proud  of  the 
fact  that  there  '*  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first "  (Acts  xi.  26);  according  to  Ephraem  Syrus 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  there;  this  city  had 
its  own  bishops  (although  the  list  is  not  without 
variations),  among  them  Ignatius,  who  termed 
Antioeh  ''  the  Church  of  Syria."  The  national 
S3rrian  Church  began,  however,  in  Edessa  (q.v.).  It 
is  possible  that  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  at  least  in  part  a  Jewish  production, 
but  Christianity  did  not  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  Edessa  until  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. By  the  time  of  the  first  pilgrims  to  Palestine 
Edessa  had  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  a  fame  which  it  retained  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Crusades.  The  earliest  cer- 
tain names  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  Edessa 
are  those  of  Bardesanes  (q.v.)  and  his  son,  Har- 
modius,  and  their  antagonist,  Ephraem  Syrus  (q.v.). 

Syriac  literature  (q.v.)  is  almost  entirely  Chris- 
tian, and,  indeed,  theological  (cf.  Bible  Versions, 
A,  III.;  Harmony  op  the  Gospels,  I,  §§  2-3),  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  Apocrypha,  such  as  the 
Teslamentum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  (q.v.)  and 
The  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  together  with  the 
Apocalypses  of  each  one  of  them  (ed.  J.  R.  Harris, 
Cambridge,  1900),  while  the  Bible  manuscripts  fre- 
quently contain  III  Cor.,  but  have  neither  the  Cath- 
olic epistles  nor  the  Apocalypse,  for  which  they 
sometimes  substitute  the  Testamentum  Domini  and 
the  six  books  of  Clement.*  The  art  displayed  in 
these  manuscripts  is  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  influence  of  Syrian  art  on  the 
Occident  and  of  the  significance  of  Syrian  individ- 
uals and  colonies  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  There  were 
Syrian  popes:  Anicetus,  John  V.,  Sergius,  Sisin- 
nius,  Constantine  I.,  and  Gregory  III.  A  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  S3rrian  Church  began  when 


.*  [The  Teetamentum  Domini,  in  two  books,  together  with 
six  other  books  of  church  law,  forms  the  "  Clementine  Octa- 
teuoh,"  used  both  by  Nestorians  and  by  Jacobites.] 
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Greek  iofluenee  commenced  to  be  predominant  in 
theology  and  Church  shortly  afto  the  time  of 
Aphraates  (q.v.)  in  the  fourth  century,  while  po- 
litical bonds  with  the  empire  were  dissolved.  It 
was  then  that  the  Chriatological  controversies  of  the 
Eastern  Church  raged  with  greater  fury  in  Syria 
than  in  their  own  land,  ultimately  causing  not  only 
transformatioD  and  schism,  but  well-nigh  resulting 
in  destruction.  Much  of  this  struggle  ia  discussed 
in  the  articles  MoNOPHYHiTes;  and  Nzstori&ns. 
The  great  extension  of  ttie  Syrian  church  may  be 
■een  from  ita  inscriptions,  which  are  found  as  far 
south  as  India  (Cottayam,  in  North  Travancore), 
as  far  east  as  China  (the  famous  inscription  of  Sing- 
an-fu  of  7SI;  see  Nestorians,  {  2),  and  as  far 
north  as  Serairyeahcliie.  Syrian  influence  is  shown 
in  Central  Asia  by  the  Mongolian  script,  which  is 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  early  Syrian  fashion,  and 
still  more  clearly  by  the  manuscripts  discovered  in 
Turkestan  in  Estrangelo  script  (though  in  a  numlier 
of  different  languages),  these  texts,  however,  being 
mainly  concerned  with  Manicheism.  Syriac  literature 
ia  exceedingly  extensive,  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter being  shown  by  the  four  aeries  contemplated  and 
begun  in  CSCO.  Its  relation  to  monastlcism  is  close, 
and  ita  martyrology  ia  voluminous,  much  of  which 
is  being  utilized  in  the  AnaUcla  BoUandiana. 

Since  the  Syrian  church  stood  very  close,  both  in 
place  and  language,  to  the  primitive  Church,  it  ia 
evidently  very  important  for  the  history  of  liturgy 
and  organization,  especlaUy  rince  such  sources  aa 
the  Didascalia  are  more  ancient  tlian  the  corre- 
sponding documents  of  the  West.  The  Neatorian 
hturgy  is  most  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Dionyeiua  the 
Areopagite  (q.v.),  yet  it  contains  neither  renuncia- 
tion of  the  devil  (see  Renunciation)  nor  a  creed 
(the  latter  omission  scarcely  being  original).  Val- 
uable data  for  the  history  of  canon  law  may  also 
be  drawn  from  Syriac  ht^rature,  as  from  the  Norno- 
eonones  of  Barbebrsus,  Ebed  Jeau,  and  Jacob  of 
Edeeaa,  or  the  Syro-Roman  code  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury edited  by  K.  G.  Bruna  and  E.  Sachau  (Syrisck- 
RSmUcha  GexeUbwA,  Leipaic,  1880). 

The  twenty-five  metropolitans  once  possessed  by 
the  Nestorian  church  are  now  reduced  to  the  patri- 
arch and  metropolitan,  with  three  biahops  in  Persia 
and  seven  in  Turkey,  aome  of  the  dioceses  being 
merely  nominal.  An  active  propaganda  has  been 
carried  on  among  tbe  Nestoriona  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Beirut,  the  Dominicans  at  Mosul,  and  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  missioD  in  Malabar.  Comparatively  httio 
baa  been  accomplished  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's Assyrian  (East  Syrian)  Mission  or  by 
American  Protestant  miseionaries  at  Urumiah  (see 
Jbhusalem,  Anoucan-Gbrman  Bishopric  in). 
No  statistics,  even  approximate,  can  be  given  con- 
cerning the  present  numbers,  divisions,  or  institu- 
tions of  the  Syrian  Church.  (E.  Nestle.) 

Tbe  forgoing  outline  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  a  series  of  articles  in  this  work  (mainly 
by  the  same  author)  exclusive  of  those  named  in 
the  text.  These  articles,  which  illumine  particular 
epochs  and  practically  display  the  entire  history  of 
the  church,  deal  with  Abgar,  Apollinaria  of  Laodicea, 
Ebed  Jeau,  Ibas,  Jacob  of  Edesaa,  Jacob  of  Nisibis, 
Jacob  of  Sarug,  Jacobites,  John  of  Dara,  John  of 


Epbesus,  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Manithas,  Rabbula, 
Stephen  bar  Zudhaile,  Syriac  Literature,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopaueatia. 

BiauooBAPHt:  For  wunw  lbs  firat  pUce  ia  Mkeo  by  CSCO. 
Other  sources  an  indicatod  in  the  articles  (uii)  mtBcbed 
bibtiosraphies)  referred  to  io  tl 
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to.,  uid  in  \PNF.  2  Kt.. 
cirfU  Syriac  DocamenU,  LondoD.  ISM;  Bin  Brill  Ovtrf 
on  dtn  Pna/bylrr  Jaiu.  au  dem  SiriMchm,  Qotbs.  I8S3i 
Thomas  of  Usrga.  TAs  Boot  o/  OnvcrOBn;  the  Hitoria 
moKutiea,  Bag.  tnuiil.  by  £.  A.  W.  Budiie.  3  vols..  Loo- 
don.  1883:  Dm  Bacli  dtr  Syn/iado;  Genu,  (.nmsl,  by 
O.  Braun.  StuttiBrt.  IBOO;  Michael  the  Syrian.  "  ChroD- 
Me."  Bd.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Pari.,  IBOO  aqq.:  Ltart  du  calho- 
titot  Mar-Aba  II.  our  mrm6r«  dn  Cfcali  polrurcalt,  sd. 
and  transl.  J.  B,  Chabdt,  Paris,  IBM;  La  Uamdt  di  Mar 
flrujui,  ed.  and  Imnal.  J.  B.  Chobot,  Paris,  1883:  Jesus- 
dena.  La  Lien  di  cAnileM.  ed.  and  transl.  by  J.  B.  Chnbat, 
Paris,  ISefl;  Vu  dt  Jln^Sabrart.  Icrili  nar  Jtiat-Vahh 
d'AdiabHru,  ed.  J.  B.  Cbabot.  Paris.  II 
tuticir  ttwc.  VI.  ab  Abrahamo  tt  Dadjai 
transl,  J.  B.  Chabot.  Paris.  1898;  TKt  Book  oj  Contola- 
tioru.  Patloral  BjiiMttu  of  Mir  lihH  Yalibh.  Syrino  lelt, 
iritb  Eng.  transl.  fay  P.  S.  Moncrieff.  London,  IS04. 

For  discussion  and  history  consult:  F.  C.  Burkitt.  Sor^y 
Cliritlianili,  ouliide  the  Roman  Enpirt,  CuabridgE,  ISBB; 
idem,  Earlu  Eaatm  Chrijlianita.  New  York  and  London. 
I»M;  ].  B.  Chnbot.  VSenli  dt  Ninbe,  Paris,  lagS;  idem, 
PicTTi  I'lbtrien.  tvfiittt  de  Maynuma,  ib.  ISOS;  idem,  Vis 
dt  Star  YoiMtf  I.,  patriarchs  du  Chaldttat,  ib,  18BS: 
E.  S.  AlPpleyardl.  Eatirm  Churcha.  London,  ISM);  A. 
d'Avril.  La  ChalAtc  rhriliennr.  PsHg.  1804;  C.  B.  Beoni. 
Tradition  of  the  Si/rioc  Cburch  of  Antiaeh,  London,  1871: 
JacnbiIrM  ofCralmt.  By  a  Uiiaionary  Ajmnloiit.  Colomba. 
1880:  R.  Duval,  Eia.  d-Bdeac.  Paris.  1802;  L.  Ballier. 
Id  ru,  ix,  I  (1892):  A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Brotnie. 
T/ti  Calholitat  of  Uu  Baid  ond  hi,  Prople.  London,  18S2: 
C.  M,  Rae.  Syrian  ChMtth  in  India,  Edinburgh,  1802; 
R.  Graffin.  PalmUKiia  Si/riaca.  Paris,  18B4;  O.  H.  Parry, 
Six  MonOxt  in  a  Syrian  Manattcrv,  LoDdoo.  1S95;  J,  Q. 
Gregsofi,  Amorta  the  St/rian  Chriatiana  in  Travnncore, 
London,  1807;  idem.  The  Relormed  Sifr""'  CAurcA  in  Mal- 
abar, ib.,  1899:  P.  Perdriset  and  C.  Fosaey.  Vaiiaer  dans 
la  Syrie  du  Nard.iB  BuUHin  de  corretpondance.Tii  (1807), 
M  >qq.:  G.  Voistn.  L' Ajullinarisme.  Louv.iin,  1901:  9. 
Jamil,  (fflnutniv  rfJa/iortef  irUer  aedtm  ap/iatplicarrt  et  Aeeyri- 

(LaU  and  Syr.);  W.  Bauer,  Dtr  ApotMae  der  Surer.  Gi»- 
B«i,  1903;  R.  H.  Conally.  in/rS,  vi  (1904),*22-43B;  A. 
~  ■     "  ion  0/  Clirittianaii  in  the  Firel  Three  Crn- 
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Labourt.  Di  Timolhea  I.,  i 
£»).  Paris,  1904:  W.  A.  Shedd,  Itlam  and  the  Oriental 
Chunhee;  their  hietorical  Relalione.  Philadelphia.  1904:  I. 
SiLbemaffl,  VerfoMauna  und  ffegenwAriioer  BeataTui  aflmmt- 
licher  Kirchen  det  OnetUa.  RetBiabars.  IWA:  J.  R.  Harris, 
Th*  Cult  of  the  Hearenly  Tu-ina,  chaps.  lii.-iiv.,  Cam- 
bridge. 1S06:  E.  Buonsiuti,  Lucian  of  Samoaala  and  the 
Aaiatie  and  Sifiae  Christianily  nl  hie  Timet,  in  Se^  York 
Review.  July.  lOOtt;  Bernard  Ghobalra  al-Gha>>ri,  Rame  el 
rteliae  Svriaine  Maraniia  fAntioche  ftlT-ISsn,  Beirut, 
ICOfl:  De  L.  O'Leaiy.  The  Syria:  Church  and  Fafhera,  Lon- 
dan.  1909;  G.  D.  Unlsch.  UiU.  bJ  the  Surian  Natlm  and  Ihe 
Old  Evan^ehealrAjioalalic  Charrh  nj  (As  A'ntf.  Minntapotis. 
1911.     or  Uie  bigh«t   value   is  the    detailed   literalum 

SYBO-HKXAPLAR  VERSIOH.  See  Bibu:  Vbr- 
BIONB,  A,  I.,  1,  S  6. 

SYBOPXILDS,  sd-rop'u-lDH  (SGOROPDtDS), 
SILVESTER:  Historian  of  the  Council  of  Ferrura- 
Florence  (q.v.);  lived  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the  five  high  dig- 
nitaries under  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople.  He 
was  a  passionate  adherent  of  his  church  and  averse 
to  all  Latin  tendencies;  but  circumstances  forced 
him  to  take  part  in  the  pressing  movement  for 
church  union  under  the  leadership  of  Emperor  Jo- 
haaoes.    At  the  aynod  he  lielonged  to  the  party  of 
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liarcus  Eugenicus  of  Ephesus,  a  strictly  orthodox 
anti-unionist.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
detested  the  whole  journey,  did  not  expect  success, 
became  involved  in  conflict  with  the  patriarch  and 
even  the  emperor,  and  obstinately  refused  his  as- 
sent to  the  agreement;  only  the  demand  and  threat 
of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  sign,  and  this  he 
counted  a  weakness.  After  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople his  concessions  at  the  synod  occasioned  bit- 
ter attacks.  He  then  retired  from  his  activity  and 
gave  an  account  of  this  important  experience  in  a 
work  bearing  perhaps  the  title  as  "  Recollections  of 
the  Council  of  Florence."  It  is  of  great  value  as  a 
source,  being  the  work  of  a  participant  in  the  events. 
Though  partisan,  it  reveals  a  series  of  relationships 
and  developments  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained unknown.  The  author  tries  to  prove  that 
a  real  harmony  could  not  be  attained,  but  that  the 
leading  personalities,  the  pope,  Bessarion,  the  pa- 
triarch, and  the  emperor,  together  with  some  other 
spokesmen,  approached  each  other  more  closely  until 
the  urgent  position  of  the  Greeks  decided  the  issue. 
Syropulus  justiy  calls  the  result  a  mediating  pact, 
instead  of  a  union. 


In  1642  Claudius  Serrarius,  the  learned  senator 
in  Paris,  had  the  work  of  Syropulus  copied  from  a 
codex  of  the  Bibliotheca  regia  (N.  1247)  and  sent 
the  manuscript  to  Isaak  Vossius  for  publication. 
The  English  minister,  Robert  Creighton,  chaplain  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  subsequentiy  bishop 
of  Bath,  was  entrusted  with  the  work;  he  undertook 
the  publication  of  the  Greek  text  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  under  the  titie,  Vera  kistoria 
unionis  rum  vercB  inter  Grcecoa  et  Latinos^  sive  Con- 
cilii  Florentini  exacUssima  narraiio  grcece  scripta  per 
Sylvestrum  Sgvropulum  (The  Hague,  1660).  Unfor- 
tunately the  edition  is  incomplete  since  the  whole 
of  the  first  book  was  missing  in  the  Paris  codex, 
but  the  beginning  may  perhaps  still  be  supplied 
from  manuscript.  (Philipp  Meter.) 

Bibuoobapht:  L.  Allatius,  In  R.  CreyghUmi  apparattan 
.  ,  .  ad  hutoriam  conetiix  Florentini,  part  i.,  Rome,  1665, 
also  1674;  Fabriciusi-Harles,  Btbliotheea  Groxa,  xi.  711, 
Hamburg,  1808;  Hefele.  Concilienoeachichte,  vol.  vii.  paa- 
■im;  idem,  in  TQ,  zxix  (1847);  O.  T.  Frommann,  Krit- 
iach4  BeitrOge  tur  OeaehichU  der  Florentiner  Kireheneinio' 
unOt  Halle,  1872;  A.  C.  Demetracopuloe,  GroBcia  orthodoxa, 
p.  100,  Leipsic,  1872;  KL,  xi.  1154-55. 

SZEGEDmnS.   See  Kis,  SrsPHANua 
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TABBRNACLB:  The  term  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  outer  vessel  in  which  the  host  is 
preserved,  the  inner  being  named  the  pyx  (see  Ves- 
sels, Sacred).  The  word  also  designates  the 
baldaquin  above  the  altar,  and  the  ciborium  (see 
Altab,  II.,  1,  S  1). 

TABERNACLE  CONIIECTIOII.  See  BiBTHODisrs, 
L,  2. 

TABERNACLE,  THE  MOSAIC. 

The  Tent  (t  1). 

The  Curtains  ({  2). 

The  Interior  and  its  Furnishing  (|  3). 

The  Ck>urt  and  its  Furnishing  ({  4). 

Historicity  of  the  Account  ({  5). 

Conclusion;  Later  History  ({  6). 

"  labemacle  "  is  the  term  used  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  exodus  to 
name  the  structure  serving  in  the  wilderness  wan- 
derings as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  to  which  the 
people  assembled.  It  represents  several  Hebrew 
phrases — *ohel  mo'edh,  *ohel  Ha'edhiUh,  mi8?ikanf 
mishkan  ha*edhuthf  which,  translated  literally,  mean 
"tent  of  meeting,"  "  tent  of  testimony,"  but  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  place  in  which  men  met.  In 
structure  it  was  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  tent. 

The  tent  itself  consisted  of  a  wooden  structure  of 

acacia  boards  covered  with  curtains.    The  boards 

were  forty-eight  in  number,  each  one  ten  cubits 

long  and  one  and  a  half  wide.    They 

I.  The      were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 

Tent.       there  were  twenty  boards  each  on  the 

north  side  and  the  south  side,  eight 

boards  at  the  west  or  rear;  the  front,  on  the  east, 

remained  open.     Inasmuch  as  the  boards  were 

closely  joined  to  make  a  real  wall,  the  length  of  the 

structure   was    thirty    cubits,    the  width  twelve 

cubits,  and  the  height,  corresponding  to  the  length 


of  the  boards,  ten  cubits.  The  boards  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  floor  by  tenons 
and  sockets.  The  sockets  were  of  silver,  and  each 
board  had  two  such  sockets,  i.e.,  probably  holes  into 
which  the  tenons  were  put.  The  rear  wall  had,  be- 
sides the  six  boards  tiuit  were  like  the  others,  two 
comer  boards  of  a  different  kind,  but  it  is  not  clear 
from  Ex.  xxvi.  24  wherein  their  peculiarity  con- 
sisted. The  boards  were  fastened  together  with 
five  bars  for  each  side  that  were  thrust  through 
rings  of  gold;  the  boards  were  covered  with  gold, 
as  were  the  bars,  which  were  made  of  acacia  wood. 
This  wooden  structure  became  a  **  tabernacle  " 
or  ''  tent "  only  through  the  curtains  spread  over 
it  (Ex.  xxvi.  1  sqq.,  xxxvi.  8  sqq.)  which  were  so 
essential  to  it  that  one  of  them,  the  byssus  curtain, 

could  be  caUed  the  tabernacle  (xxvi.  1, 

2.  The      6,  etc.).    The  lowest  covering,  the  so- 

Curtains.    called  byssus  curtain,  consisted  of  ten 

pieces  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long 
and  four  wide,  of  twined  byssus,  therefore  probably 
of  white  as  the  ground-color,  interwoven  with  pat- 
terns of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  cherubim.  Five 
of  these  ten  pieces  were  fastened  together  so  as  to 
make  two  large  curtains  twenty-eight  cubits  long 
and  twenty  cubits  broad.  Each  of  these  curtains 
had  fifty  loops  of  purple  yam  through  which  were 
thrust  golden  taches,  fastening  the  whole  into  one 
covering.  Over  this  curtain,  to  which  the  name 
''  tabernacle  "  was  given,  there  was  spread  for  its 
protection  a  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  called  ''  tent." 
It  consisted  of  eleven  pieces,  each  thirty  cubits 
long  and  four  wide,  so  connected  as  to  make  two 
curtains,  one  of  five,  the  other  of  six  of  the  smaller 
pieces.  In  the  larger  of  these  two  the  sixth  piece 
was  to  be  doubled  in  the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle. 
These  were  coupled  together  by  the  fifty  loops  oq 
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Ihe  edge  of  each  curtain  by  means  of  fifty  taches  of 
brsM  put  tbrough  the  loops.  The  curtain  hung  over 
(be  three  sidra  of  the  tabernacle.  This  curtain  of 
EOats'  hair  was  protected  by  a  covering  of  rama' 
tkUu  dyed  red,  and  this  again  by  a  covering  of 
lahath  skins.  Tahaik  probably  denotes  the  sea-cow 
which  frequents  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which 
lumiahes  a  strong  leather. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  the  holy  place  and 

the  moat  holy  place  by  means  of  a  "  veil  "  (Ex. 

txvi.  31  sqq.,  xxxvi.  35  sqq.)    The  veil  was  of  the 

lame  material  as  the  byssus  curtain  and  hung  on 

four  gilded  pillars  of  acacia  wood  with 

3.  The      mlver  sockets.     It  was  adorned  with 

Ifllnior     patterns  of  cherubim  and  was  fastened 

■od  it*      on     the    pillars     nith    golden     nails. 

Fumiihing.  Behind   the   veil   was  the  moat    holy 

place,  a  cube  of  ten  cubits,  containing 

»niy  \he  ark  (see  Auk  of  the  Covenant).    On  the 

■jde  of  the  veil  toward  the  entrance  was  the  holy 

pla^,  ten  cubits  wide  and  high  and  twenty  cubits 

IcHxg,    It  contained    the  table  of   showbread,   the 

cajidlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense.    On  the  north 

■i<i«  of  tiie  holy  place  stood  the  table  of  showbread 

CEls,  Hv.  23  sqq.),  made  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid 

w^tJigold,  two  cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a 

p^^iiigb.    Round  about  the  table  was  an  ornament 

*^^  tbe  [orm  of  a  wTeath.  likewise  a  border  extending 

•■^'WDd  the  table  connecting  its  four  feet;  this  also 

^a^idomed  with  a  wreath.    The  account  does  not 

^^o*  how    these    were   fastened.      The   enclosing 

"*>rder  had  rings  of  gold  through  which  staves  were 

"Wust  to  carry  the  table.    On  the  table  were  dishes, 

^'(■Ws,  and  bowls  of  gold.     On  the  opposite  side 

^  the  holy  place,   opposite   the  table,   stood   the 

*»''dleBtick  (Ex.  xxv.  31  sqq.,  Kxi\-ii.  17  sqq.).    It 

^«  beaten  work,  of  pure  gold  throughout.    From 

™c  stem  or  central  stock  proceeded  six  branches, 

•*"**  on  each  side,  each  one  of  which  ended  in  a 

^o]  made  hke  an  almond,  each  bowl  having  a 

™>b  and  a  flower;  the  stem  had  four  such  bowls. 

Kbch  of  the  three  lower  knobs  of  the  stem  was  under 

^  P^  of  side  branches.    While  the  Biblical  descrip- 

H0&  does  not  assert  that  the  branches  and  stem 

"ere  in  one  plane.  Jewish  tradition  makes  tliat  to  be 

*l>eoase.    AccordingtoEx.xxvii.208qqi  Lev.wdv. 

1  sqq.,  the  lamps  wore  to  bum  the  whole  night. 

"na  is  presupposed  also  by  the  story  of  Samuel, 

1S)UD.ui.  3.     But  according  to  Josephus  (An/.,  111., 

viil  3}  three  of  the  lamps  burned  also  in  the  daytime. 

From  I  Sam.  ill,  3  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 

>*  Uk  older  idea  and  custom  are  reflected;   but  as 

I"  private  houses  lights  were  burned  day  and  night, 

it  iDay  be  assumed  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 

''atom  irf  private  houses  was  transferred  to  the 

sortuary.    Various  symbolical  meanings  were  at^ 

l"lied  to  the  candlestick.    The  ancients  reci^nized 

ID  it  &  symbolical  representation  of  the  seven  planets 

fJixephua,  War.  V.,  v.  5;    Ant.,  Ill,,  vi.  7.  vii.  7). 

Pbilo  interpreted  the  middle  lamp,  also  the  cen- 

tnl  Mem.  as  representing  the  sun.    Its  resemblance 

to  a  conventionalized  tree  is  evident,  while  the  con- 

nection  with   light   is,   of   course,   on   the   surface 

fcf.Ps-XEcvi    10). 

Aimmd  the  tabernacle  extended  a  spacious  court 
(Ex.  zxriL  9  sqq.,  xxzviii.  10  sqq.),  exactly  as  in 


temples  the  shrine  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  court- 
yard for  the  congregation  as  it  sacrificed  and  cele- 
brated. Theeourtwaaahundredoubits 
4.  The      long   and    fifty  wide;   and  instead  of 
Court       walls  there  was  a  portable  barrier  con- 
and     its     si  sting    of    sixty    pillars,    placed    at 

Furnishing,  intervals  of  five  cubits,  on  which  were 
bung  byssus  curtains.  The  most  im- 
portant piece  of  furnishing  in  the  court  was  the 
altar,  generally  known  as  the  altar  of  burnt  ofl'ering, 
a  portable  object,  thus  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  whole  sanctuary.  It  was  five  cubits 
long,  five  broad,  and  throe  high,  and  had  horns  on 
its  four  comers;  it  was  of  wood  covered  with  brass. 
The  utensils  which  went  with  it,  such  as  pans, 
shovels,  etc.,  were  of  braes.  For  half  its  height  the 
altar  was  surrounded  with  a  network  of  brass,  un- 
doubtedly to  protect  it  from  desecration.  On  the 
four  comers  of  the  network  there  were  fastened 
rings  by  the  aid  of  which  the  alt4ir  could  be  trans- 
ported on  staves.  Beside  the  altar  there  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  XXX.  17  sqq.  also  a  laver  of  brass  in 
which  the  priests  used  to  cleanse  themselves  when 
they  entered  the  sanctuary. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity,  in 
its  essential  points,  of  the  tradition  respecting  the 
tabernacle  as  it  is  recorded  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  sqq. 
According  to  this  account,  Moses  pitched  the  taber' 
nacle  without  the  camp  and  called  it 
5.  Histor-   the   tabernacle   of    the    congregation. 

icity  of  the  Whenever  one  desired  a  revelation 
Account  from  Yahweh  he  went  out  to  the  tab- 
ernacle; tor  there  "  the  Lord  spako 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend."  It  would  naturally  be  expected  here 
that  mention  would  be  made  of  the  ark.  since  the 
tent  was  merely  a  covering  or  protection  for  some 
object  within  (ct,  II  Sam.  vi.  17).  While  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  tab- 
ernacle, it  is  another  question  whether  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  tabernacle  described  in  Ex.  xxv. 
sqq.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  account  (by  E)  in  Ex.  xxxiii,  7  sqq.  regards  the 
tent  as  outside  of  the  camp,  not,  as  is  the  ease  with 
the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xxv.  sqq,,  in  the  midst.  The 
older  tradition  of  E  evidently  gives  an  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  tent  other  than  that  afiTorded  by  the  later 
tradition  of  P;  the  historical  Mosaic  tent,  therefore, 
was  of  another  kind  than  that  of  the  narrative  of 
P.  After  this  fact  is  made  evident,  the  account  of  P 
will  appear  in  a  different  light.  The  great  amount 
of  precious  materials  and  metals  in  possession  of  u 
migrating  people  in  the  desert,  the  artistic  execu- 
tion of  all  these  objects  there,  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  and  the  like,  have  been  cited  to 
show  the  historical  improbability  of  the  account  in 
Ex.  xxv.  sqq.  Many  of  these  objections  may  be 
answered  as  not  pertinent,  but  even  were  all  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  solved,  there  would  still  remain 
the  fact  mentioned  that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  of 
the  older  tradition  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
Ex,  xxv,  sqq.  How  then  did  the  account  of  Ex. 
xxv.  sqq.  originate  or  how  did  it  pass  into  tradition  if 
according  to  genuine  Biblical  tradition  it  does  not 
assume  to  be  the  historical  Mosaic  tabernacle?  In 
the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that,  if  this  tabernacle  is 
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not  the  historical  tabernacle,  it  must  owe  its  origin 
to  the  idea  of  a  later  time;  the  account  of  P  tells 
how,  at  a  later  time,  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was 
conceived.  If  the  description  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  be  compared  with  that  of  the  tabernacle  of 
Ex.  XXV.  sqq.,  it  appears  that  the  tabernacle  is 
rather  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  a  portable  con- 
dition. It  is  the  prototjrpe  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
transplanted  into  the  wilderness.  People  of  the 
later  time  who  knew  the  temple  of  Solomon  could 
not  imagine  the  divine  service  of  Israel  without  it 
(or  its  equivalent) .  That  the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xx v. 
sqq.  was  imagined  after  the  model  of  the  temple 
and  not  vice  versa  appears  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  tabernacle  are  explicable 
only  as  being  transferred  from  the  temple,  where 
they  had  a  proper  place,  to  the  tabernacle  in  a 
form  adaptable  for  use  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
portable  sanctuary,  and  were  even  estranged  from 
their  proper  purpose.  To  mention  only  one  in- 
stance, the  stately  altar,  as  required  for  the  burnt 
offerings  of  the  temple,  had  to  be  either  of  stone  or 
of  brass;  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xxv. 
sqq.,  however,  was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  cover- 
ing of  brass.  Such  an  altar  had  the  one  quality 
which  was  required  for  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  port- 
ability; but  it  lacked  every  other  quality  of  an 
altar  in  the  proper  sense.  It  was  unusable  for  the 
sacrifices  for  which  it  was  assumably  intended, 
especially  of  whole  oxen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  altar  did  not  exist;  it  is  not  the  original 
of  that  othar  altar,  but  an  imaginary  idea  preced- 
ing from  it.  Portable  altars,  indeed,  are  well  known 
to  history;  but  the  altar  in  question  was  intended 
for  the  great  burnt  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  cultus. 

The  conclusion  is  warranted  that  a  "  tabernacle  " 
at  a  protection  for  the  ark  existed  in  early  times, 
bat  that  the  description  of  it  in  Ex.  xxv.  sqq.  con- 
tains little  of  ft  historical  character.  Since  David 
according  to  II  Sam.  vi.  17  erected  a 
6.  Condtt-  tent  for  the  ark,  it  is  evident  that  in 
tkm;  Later  his  time  the  old  tabernacle  no  longer 
History,  existed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  it  had  been  lost  or  des- 
troyed at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  if 
in  that  time  it  still  existed,  i.e.,  in  the  time  of  Eli. 
But  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  place  of  the  ark  in  Shiloh  during  Samuel's 
youth  a  Sam.  i.  7,  9,  iii.  3)  is  called  ''  house  "  (not 
"  tent  ")  and  even  "  temple  "  while  in  I  Sam.  iii. 
15,  i.  9  its  **  doors  "  and  posts  are  mentioned.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  at  that  time  there 
existed  a  permanent  structure.  There  remains 
then  only  the  notice  of  Josh,  xviii.  1,  which  relates 
that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  erected  in  Shiloh. 
What  is  related  here  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Shiloh  was  for  a 
long  time  the  place  of  the  ark.  The  old  tabernacle 
may  have  been  preserved  for  ft  time,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  was  replaced  by  a  more  solid  struc- 
ture.   See  Hexatbuch,  J  14.  (R.  Kittbl.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  eaiiier  literature  may  be  regarded  as 
having  but  historical  interest.  Consult  the  oommen- 
taries  on  the  principal  passages  cited  in  the  text,  many 
of  which  contain  excursuses  on  the  subject;  especially 
important  is  much  of  the  critical  and  conservative  litera- 
tore  cited  under  Hxxatbccb,  since  the  two  schoola  are 


at  ▼arianoe  eonoeming  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count. Further  material  is  in  F.  Friedrich,  Svmbolik  der 
w»o9auchen  SUftMhUtte,  Leipsic,  1841;  Kamphausen,  in 
T8K,  1858,  pp.  97  sqq.,  1859.  pp.  110  sqq.;  W.  Neu- 
mann, Die  SHfUhHUe  in  Wort  und  Bild,  Qotha.  1861; 
J.  Popper,  Der  bibliaeKe  Bericht  Ober  die  SiifUhaUe,  Leip- 
sic, 1862;  R.  Newton.  The  Jewish  Tabernacle  and  iU 
Fwrmitare  in  their  Typical  Teachings,  New  York.  1863; 
K.  H.  Oraf.  Die  geeehiehtiiche  BUcher  dee  A.  T.,  pp.  51 
■qq..  Leipsic,  1866;  C.  J.  Riggenbach,  Die  moaaieehe 
SHftehHtU,  Basel,  1867;  K.  C.  W.  F.  B&hr.  Symbolik  dee 
moeaieehen  KuUue,  voL  i..  Heidelberg.  1874;  E.  E.  At- 
water,  Hiel.  and  Significance  of  the  Sacred  Tabernacle  of 
the  HArewe,  New  York.  1875;  H.  Ewald.  Antiquitiee  of 
lerael,  pp.  317-333.  Boston.  1876;  A.  E.  Webb.  The  Tab- 
ernacle and  the  Temple,  London.  1882;  J.  E.  Hawkins. 
Lectures  on  the  Tabernacle,  ib.  1883;  J.  Ritchie.  The  Tab- 
ernacle in  the  Wilderness,  ib.  1884;  F.  Whitfield,  The  Tab- 
emade,  ib.  1884;  J.  J.  Chase.  The  Jewish  Tabemade,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1884;  J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  6th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1905;  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  edition,  pp.  38  sqq.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885;  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's  Temple  .  .  .  ,  and 
Tabemade,  Boeton,  1886;  D.  A.  Randall,  Ham-Mishkan, 
The  Wonderfyd  Tent,  Cincinnati,  1886;  J.  F.  K.  KeQ, 
Mamial  of  BibUeal  Arehmologv,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1887- 
1888;  B.  F.  Weatcott,  EpistU  to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  233  sqq., 
London,  1889;  C.  Schick,  Die  SHftshaUe  der  Tempd  in 
Jerusalem,  Berlin,  1896;  A.  H.  Klostermann,  in  NKZ, 
▼iiL  (1897):  M.  Rainaford,  The  TabemacU  in  the  WH- 
demees,  London,  1897;  R.  L.  Ottley,  Aspects  of  tKe  O.  T., 
pp.  961  sqq.,  ib.  1897;  W.  Brown,  The  Tabemade  and  iU 
Prieate  and  Services,  6th  ed.,  London,  1899;  J.  Adams, 
The  Moeaie  Td>emads,  Edinburgh,  1900;  W.  &  Caldecott, 
The  Tabemade,  its  Hist,  and  Strtuiure,  ib.  1904:  B.  Jacob, 
Der  PmHaUueh,  pp.  184^346,  Leipsic,  1905;  M.  Dibelius,  Die 
Lads  JakMS,  GAttingMi,  1906;  H.  Ounkel.  Die  Lade  ein 
ThtomwUM,  Haiddbas,  1906;  K.  Budde,  in  TSK,  1906,  pp. 
689-607;  Benringw,  Archdologie,  pp.  336-339;  Nowack, 
Arekdolaoi^  voL  iL;  Driver,  Intniudion,  pp.  128,  153; 
DB,  iv.  663-688  (elaboimte);  EB,  W,  4861-75;  JB,  zL 
668-«56. 

TABERHACLBS,  FEAST  OF:  A  festival  of  the 
Hebrews,  known  in  the  Old  Testament  also  as  the 
"  feast  of  ingathering "  (Ex.  sdii.  16)  and  more 
simply  as  "  the  feast "  (I  Kings  viii.  2),  or  ''  the 
feast  of  Yahweh  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  39) ;  it  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  II  Mace.  x.  6. 
For  the  historical  development  see  Feasts  and 
Festivals,  I.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  codes  it  is  coordinated  with 
the  two  other  great  feasts  and  connected  with  the 
harvest.  In  the  latter  connection  it  was  the  festival 
of  thanks  for  the  yield  of  the  earth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16; 
Deut.  xvi.  13),  in  early  times  celebrated  at  some 
sanctuary  (I  Sam.  i.  3).  The  corresponding  Canaan- 
itic  feast  appears  in  Judges  ix.  27,  the  first  mention 
of  it  as  Israelitic  is  Judges  xxi.  19  sqq.  as  a  yearly 
celebration  at  Shiloh.  In  the  early  regal  period  it 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eighth  month, 
though  Solomon  is  said  to  have  connected  it  with 
the  seventh  month  (I  Kings  viii.  2,  cf.  vi.  38)  and 
with  the  consecration  of  the  Temple.  The  earliest 
laws  prescribe  no  definite  time,  Ex.  xxiii.  16  giving 
simply  autumn.  Deuteronomy  requires  its  cele- 
bration at  the  central  sanctuary  for  a  period  of 
seven  da3rs  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  66).  The  Deuteronomic 
regulations  are  expanded  in  Lev.  xxiii.  and  the 
manner  of  the  feast  prescribed  (the  prescription  as 
to  date  is  by  a  later  hand) .  It  was  to  continue  seven 
days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  participants  were  to 
take  boughs  of  trees  (to  make  booths)  and  were  to 
dwell  in  the  booths  during  the  feast.  The  text 
enacts  that  only  Israelites  shall  participate;  but 
Bertholet  shows  that  the  reading  is  probably  a 
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iKte  refinement.    The  reguktions  suit  an  agricul- 

korsi,  not  a  oomadic,  environment,  and  point  to  an 

nriginal  least  celebrated  in  vineyarde  and  gardens, 

in  accordance  with  the  modem  Palestinian  custom. 

After    Deuteronomf     had     made    the     festival 

unifetBal.  to  be  kept  at  the  Temple,  a  definite  da- 

xame  neceasaty,  and  such  fixation  appears 

first  in  Bzekiel  (zlv.  25)  for  the  fift^nth  day  of  the 

seventh  month  of  the  later  reckoning,  where  the 

offerings  are  also  prescribed.     The  final  step  ap- 

pe*n  in  Lev.  iziii.  and  the  date  ia  that  of  Ezekdel, 

but  an  additional  day  waa  added  to  the  duration, 

e»chdaybavingits  offering,  while  the  first  and  eighth 

dayinteremarkedby  convocations  of  the  people  and 

kbtttiiMnce  from  labor.     The  method  of  the  first 

eelebntion  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law 

is  described  in  Neh.  viii.  14  sqq..  the  booths  being 

ereeted  on  the  roofs,  in  the  temple  court  and  private 

courta.  and  in  the  streets.    The  Chronicler  depends 

upon  this  latest  code,  and   consequently  ascribes 

to  Salomon  a  celebration  lasting  eight  days  in  the 

■e»oitli  montfa  (II  Chron.  \ii.  8  aqq.,  cf.  I  Kings  viii. 

66),  The  importance  of  the  festival  for  post-exilic 

tuBU  is  indicated    by  Zech.  xiv,  16  sqq.,  where 

not  to  attend  yearly  is  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin. 

Tfaiinterent  in  the  festival  is  shown  in  the  develop- 

nioil  of  attendant  customs  (cf.  II  Mace.  x.  7; 

JoKphiw,    AtU.,  III.,  I.  4,  XIII.,  itiii.  5;  Mishna, 

t'^Mt  Sulckah).   tending  to'greater  minuteness  in 

detiili.  Thus  prescription  was  given  as  to  the  kind 

^  biaDchee  to  be  carried  in  the  right  and  in  the  left 

ttand.  tiie  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  encircled 

*»»  daily  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day,  and 

*  special  libation  of  water  was  made.     A  high  point 

vw  reached  in  the  night  betw'ecn  the  first  and  the 

neond  day.    The  priests  and  Levit«a  erected  in  the 

fumt  court  of  the  women  a  double  gallery  for  the 

•pectalors.     In  the  middle  of  the  front  court  was 

paced  s  great  candlestick  with  four  golden  cups  to 

"erve  as  lamps,  and  then  a  torch  dance  took  place 

■hile  the  Levitea  sang  psalms,  this  continuing  till 

6irt  cock-crowing,   when  two  priests  stationed  at 

Kcaanr's  gale  gave  on  the  trumpet  the  signal  to 

"aae    The  Psalma   sung  at   the  feast  were   utix., 

1  16  iqi).,  xciv.  16  sqq.,  and  8  sqq.,  Ijonri,  7  sqq,, 

l***".  S  aqq„  Ixv.,  cjdii.-cxviii.  (F.  Bdhl.) 

^""oa^nrt  The  Bible  DntiaDariea:  JS.  li.  858-682; 
C;f,K«nt.  Shident'i  Old  TwUnient,  vol,  iv,.  New  York, 
>">'l  Ud  tbefull  liUntuni  uoder  Fusn  «nd  pEffTiriu. 
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Oeneral  Rnview  (t  S). 
.  jliapter  containing  the  so-called  "  Table  of 
the  Nations,"  Gen.  x.,  is  composed  of  two  parts 
which  go  hack  to  the  documents  J  and  P.    To  the 
filter  belong  veraes  la,  2-7,  20,  2i,  23,  31,  32,  the 
ehief  divisions  of  which  are  marked  by  the  formulas: 
"  the  »one  of  Japheth  are.  .  .,"  "  .  .  .of  Ham," 
"...  of  Shem  ";    with  similar   formulas   for  the 
aibdivimons;    while   the  close  of  each   division   Is 
Bwrked  by  the  formula:  "  these  are  the  sons  of  .  .  ., 


after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,"  etc.,  with 
a  variation  for  the  end  of  the  whole  in  verse  32. 

This  forma  the  basis  of  the  exposition 
I.  Literary  by  the  redactor;  the  pieces  from  J  arc 
Analysis,     interwoven.      But  other  materiuls  are 

clearly  intruded,  as  where  verse  6 
breaks  the  thread  bcttvecn  8  and  10  to  complete 
the  picture  of  Nimrod.  So  verae  24  gives  a  different 
account  of  Eber  from  that  in  21  and  25  sqq.;  in 
the  former  he  is  great-grandson  of  Shem,  in  the  latter 
he  is  the  son.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  belongs 
to  J. 

The  material  taken  from  J  in  verses  S-20,  dealing 
with  Ham,  diverges  in  form  from  P  in  that  the  items 
are  not  bound  together  with  the  word  "son,"  which 

has  in  Hebrew  a  wider  sense  than  in 

].  The       English,  but   by  the    expression  "  he 

J  Source,    begat  "or  the  passive  "  werebom."  J 

derives  Bsbel  and  Asshur  from  Cusb, 
while  P  in  22  derives  Asshur  from  Shem.  This 
difference  has  been  ascribed  to  an  error  of  the  redac- 
tor, who  equaled  the  Kassku  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions with  the  African  Cushites  (see  Asbtria, 
VI.,  2,  5  1 ;  Babtlohia,  VI„  5),  A  better  explana- 
tion is  that  which  nkakes  J  refer  Cush  here  to  the 
Arabian  district  of  that  name  (see  Craii  and  Nni- 
bod).  Verses  13-14  differ  in  form  from  verse  8;  the 
latter  uses  the  singular,  the  former  the  plural,  a 
fiict  explained  by  Gunkel  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
13-14  arc  later  parts  of  the  document  J.  Among 
the  seven  sons  of  Egypt  (Mizraim)  Lud  (singular  of 
Ludim)  is  mentioned  in  Exek.  xxvii,  10,  xxx.  5; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  ilvi.  9,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
people  who  were  neighbors  to  Egypt;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Anamim.  The  Pathrusim  were  no 
doubt  the  inhabil^antB  of  Pathros  (lea.  xi.  11;  Jer. 
xliv.  1,  15;  EEek,  xix,  14),  especially  of  Upper 
Egypt;  the  Egyptian  pata-ret  means  southland. 
Erman  suspects  that  for  ''  Naphtuhim  "  the  text 
should  read  "  Pathmahim,"  which  corresponds  to 
Pathmaint  and  means  "  northland."  Nothing  is 
known  of  a  people  corresponding  to  the  Gasluhim; 
but  the  Caphtorim  are  generally  connected  with 
Crete.  Verses  16-19  deal  with  Canaan.  Comparison 
of  verses  8  and  15  show  that  the  redactor  united 
passages  in  which  different  magnitudes  were  com- 
prehended: Cushis  the  name  of  a  people  and  a  land; 
Nimrod  is  the  name  of  a  legendary  person;  Canaan, 
of  a  land;  SidoQ,  of  a  city;  Heth,  of  a  people  (see 
Canaan;  Phenicia;  and  Hittitks).  Verses  16- 
18a  are  a  later  insertion,  aiming  to  enumerate  the 
Canaanites  more  completely  (see  Amoiutbb;  Jebus, 
JesnaiTEs;  Canaan;  and  Phbnicta  for  treatment 
of  the  peoples  named).  The  Hamathites  were 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Hamath 
on  the  Orontes  (see  Syria).  Verses  18b-19  deal 
with  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites  southward  to 
Gerar,  and  are  a  later  part  of  the  J  source.  The 
completest  selection  from  J  ia  found  in  verses  21- 
30;  Shem  is  designated  as  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber,  and  this  last  name  has  here  a 
wide  connotation,  covering  not  only  the  line  of 
Peleg  which  leafls  to  Abraham,  but  also  the  line  of 
Joktan.  The  name  Eber  may  be  connected  with 
the  expression  'ebher  hannahar,  "  beyond  the  river," 
of  Isa.  vii.  20,  the  land  beyond  the  E^phratei, 
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regarded  as  the  home  of  the  Israelitic  branch  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  Peleg  the  best 
assonance  is  found  in  the  place-name  Phalga  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chabor  with  the  Euphrates;  the 
narrator  makes  a  word-play  on  the  name  with  the 
meaning  "  divide  "  (cf.  Gen.  zi.  1-9),  but  does  not 
carry  his  line  further,  because  in  later  passages  the 
devdopment  is  followed  out  (cf .  Gen.  zi.  10  sqq.,  xii. 
Bqq.)i  and  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Arameans 
Eetureans,  Ishmaelites,  and  Edomites  are  touched 
on  in  later  chapters.  In  verses  26-29  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  are  named,  and  thirteen  South 
Arabian  stocks  are  given,  though  probably  originally 
there  were  but  twelve.  Little  is  known  of  the 
settlement  of  the  individual  areas  of  the  different 
tribes. 

This  review  of  the  data  derived  from  J  shows 
that  it  is  nowhere  complete.  The  transition  is 
lacking  from  Shem  to  Eber  (verse  21  sqq.),  and  noth- 
ing is  said  of  Japheth.  Possibly  the  beginning  of  the 
table  of  J  is  to  be  found  in  iz.  18-19  and 
3.  Character  z.  lb,  where  is  found  the  same  order- 
of  the  J  ing  of  the  brethren  as  in  P  (z.  1),  and 
Narrative,  z.  21  shows  that  Japheth  follows  Shem. 
It  appears  that  the  order  "  Shem, 
Ham,  Japheth  "  is  late.  The  older  J  thinks  of  all 
mankind  as  springing  from  one  family,  that  of 
Noah,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  new  race  after 
the  flood,  and  so  divides  the  whole  into  three  branches 
derived  from  the  three  sons.  But  according:  to 
Gen.  iz.  20-27  Noah  was  the  original  settler  in 
Canaan,  the  founder  there  of  agriculture  and  viti- 
culture, while  his  sons  represented  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  The  difference  can  not  now  be  ez- 
plained.  The  representation  in  the  "  table  of  the 
nations  "  does  not  have  the  usual  purpose,  vis., 
to  trace  the  relationship  of  nations  by  speech  and 
descent.  J  was  concerned  with  the  Hebrew  races 
in  their  widest  eztent  and  with  the  South  Arabian 
stocks.  The  mention  of  Ham  raises  great  difficul- 
ties. But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  author 
brings  together  not  only  the  Egyptians  and  neigh- 
boring peoples,  but  also  Canaan,  the  Hittites,  and 
even  the  Assyrian-Babylonians  with  Cush  all  under 
Ham  under  tiie  relationship  of  blood  and  of  speech; 
rather  it  is  political  and  geographical  relationships 
that  influence  him.  He  counts  Israel  as  belonging 
to  Shem,  the  Canaanites  to  Ham,  although  Israel 
spoke  the  speech  of  Canaan.  If  Cush  (verse  8)  be- 
longs to  South  Arabia,  it  may  be  that  the  matter  of 
verses  26-29  was  derived  from  a  tradition  of  early 
wanderings  no  longer  in  ezistence.  Ham  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  used  for  Egypt  (Ps.  Izzviii.  51, 
cv.  23,  27,  cvi.  22);  the  word  may  correspond  to 
the  native  name  for  the  land,  kamrt,  Coptic  Jbemi, 
khemi.  The  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  ethno- 
graphic— ^to  give  a  review  of  the  peoples  in  the 
little  world  of  the  author;  but  the  material  em- 
ployed is  not  all  of  a  kind;  names  of  persons,  cities, 
and  peoples  are  conmiingled.  The  material  dates 
from  a  time  when  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  known, 
when  Assyria  was  the  ruling  power  and  had  not 
gone  down  under  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  The 
most  important  people  in  Canaan  were  the  Pheni- 
cians,  while  the  Hittites  had  still  importance  for 
Palestine,  and  their  cities  were  not  yet  overcome 


by  the  Assyrians.  The  knowledge  of  the  South 
Arabians  is  a  consequence  of  the  commerce  under 
Solomon,  a  relation  which  was  broken  off  when 
the  Edomites  got  their  freedom,  c.  845.  The  age 
of  this  source,  therefore,  can  not  be  lower  than  the 
eighth  century,  with  parts  still  older. 

Concerning  Japheth  the  redactor  used  material 

only  from  P,  possibly  because  the  data  of  J  no  longer 

suited  the  situation.    Japheth  had  seven  sons.    Of 

these  Gomer  corresponds  to  the  Cimmerians  of  the 

Odyssey  (zi.  14)  and  Herodotus  (iv. 

4.  Japheth  11-12),  the  Gimir  of  the  Assyrian  in- 

in  the      scriptions,  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the 
Narrative    Black  Sea  and  west  of  the  Don,  who 

of  P.  migrated  in  the  eighth  century  to 
Thrace,  thence  with  Thracian  tribes  to 
Asia  Minor  c.  709  B.C.,  where  about  650  they  came 
into  conffict  with  the  Lydians  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  highland  of  the  Halys.  To  Gomer  are  assigned 
three  sons,  Ashkenas,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah. 
Ashkenas  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Phrygian 
Ascanians;  but  Winckler  (AUorientalische  Forachr 
ungen,  i.  484  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893)  would  read  Ashkuz 
instead  of  Ashkenas,  and  see  in  them  the  Scythians, 
designated  in  the  cuneiform  documents  Ashkuza. 
This  is  a  possibility,  but  the  mistake  in  writing  is 
hardly  a  probability.  In  Jer.  li.  27  Ashchenaz  is 
named  in  an  Armenian  environment,  or  on  the  up- 
per Euphrates  and  about  the  Arazes.  Bochart 
and  Lagarde  look  for  Riphath  in  the  Ribantians 
on  the  River  Ribas  in  Bithynia  not  far  from  the 
Bosporus,  while  Josephus  equates  them  with  the 
Paphlagonians.  Togarmah  (cf.  Esek.  zzvii.  14, 
zzzviii.  6)  is  by  scholars  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Armenians,  who  once  stretched  down  into 
the  Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Haik,  son  of  Thorgom.  The  locus 
indicated  for  Gomer  and  his  sons  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia.  The  second  son  of  Japheth,  Magog,  is 
first  mentioned  in  Ezek.  zzziz.  6  in  close  connection 
with  Crog  (see  Gog  and  Magoo).  For  the  third  son 
of  Japheth,  Madai,  see  Medo-FIersia.  Javan  (q.v.) 
designates  the  Greeks  in  general  (cf.  verse  5), 
though  in  Ezek.  zzvii.  13;  Isa.  Izvi.  19,  Javan  ap- 
pears along  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  cf.  verse  4, 
where  the  sons  of  Javan  are  Elishah,  Tarshish, 
Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (q.v.).  The  Kittim  were 
originally  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  then,  generally,  of  Cyprus.  Tarshish,  the 
Greek-Roman  Tartessus,  was  the  Andalusian  plain 
on  both  sides  of  Guadalquivir  in  Spain;  Elisha  is 
either  Carthage  or  Sicily.  Since  these  four  names 
(of  verse  4)  stood  originally  in  connection  with  the 
Phenicians,  their  arrangement  under  Javan  is  a 
surprise,  to  be  ezplained  by  the  consideration, 
however,  that  the  ezpression  **  son  "  does  not  neces- 
sarily ezpress  derivation,  but  rather  a  relationship  of 
influence,  whether  through  cult,  politics,  or  com- 
merce. Hence  for  P  what  once  was  Phenician  is  now 
Greek,  the  latter  having  gained  the  hegemony  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  after  about  700  b.c,  Carthage 
alone  remaining  distinctly  Phenician.  Tubal  and 
Meshech  (verse  2)  are  in  the  Old  Testament  often 
named  together  (E^zek.  zzvii.  13,  zzzii.  26,  etc.). 
The  former  (Assyr.    Tabali)  are  the  Tibareni,  and 
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Meehech  (Abbjt.  Muibkij  ore  the  Moachi  o!  Hcrod- 
otua  (III;  xciv.,  VII.,  lixviii.),  according  to  Aa- 
syrian  data  of  the  ninth  century  north  of  Cilicia;  He- 
rodotus places  the  Moschi  between  the  upper  FhoAts 
and  Kyros,  the  Tibareni  east  of  Thermodon  in  the 
later  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Either  the  Aeayriana  or 
the  Cinuneriaua  drove  them  from  their  old  eettle- 
ments.  For  Tiraa  one  would  look  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tubal  and  Meshech ;  the  Tjt- 
rheni  aeeni  to  be  too  far  to  the  west.  The  peoples 
nnmed  in  verges  2-5a  are  all  assigned  to  Japhcth, 
and  dwell  northward  from  the  Taurus,  eastward 
as  far  as  Media,  westward  to  the  isles  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  Crete 
(see  above).  The  Persians  do  not  appear-— are  they 
included  under  the  MedesT  A  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  name  Japbeth  bas  not  yet  been  given. 

Under  Ham  P  first  names  Ciish  (q.v.).  By  this 
name  the  Old  Testament  usually  means  the  land 
and  people  south  of  Egypt.  Originally  the  Cusbites 
dwelt  in  the  land  rich  in  gold  east  ot  the  Nile;  later, 
Syene  was  their  northern  boundary.  They  were 
usually  despised  by  the  Egyptians,  who  under  the 
twelfth  dynasty  subdued  their  northern  tribes, 
while  in  the  new  kingdom  their  land 
5.  Cush  in  was  an  Egyptian  province.  By  1000 
P.  B.C.  the  land  waa  lost  to  Egypt,  and  in 

the  eighth  century  the  Cushite  or 
Ethiopian  kings  subjected  Egypt.  Their  chief  city 
was  Napata,  the  present  Merawi  between  the  third 
and  fourth  cataracts,  and  their  culture  was  Egyp- 
tian. The  So  of  II  Kings  xvii,  4  has  been  identified 
with  Shabako  ot  the  twenty-fifth  dsmaaty  (Ethio- 
pian); Winckler  understands  rather  Sib'i  (Shabi), 
the  general  of  Pir'u,  king  of  Mu^ri  in  northwestern 
Arabia  (see  AssnuA,  VI,,  3,  \  10,  and  2.  i  1).  An- 
other  Idnf;  of  this  dynasty  is  mentioned  in  II  Kings 
xix.  9.  Several  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xix.,  xxx.  1-5, 
xxxi.  1-3)  relate  to  this  people,  whose  rule  over 
Egypt  was  broken  by  the  campaigns  ot  Esarhad- 
don  and  Assburbantpal  (see  Asbvria,  VI.,  3,  H  13- 
14).  Probably  the  campaign  ot  the  Persian  Cam- 
byses  (see  MbdoPebsia)  resulted  in  the  tali  of 
Merawi  and  the  assumption  of  Meroe  as  the  capital 
of  the  Cusbites  under  a  priesthood  which  tell  at  the 
beginning  ot  the  third  century.  The  queen  mother 
was  the  real  power  and  had  the  title  Candace  (cf. 
Acts  viii.  27  sqq.). 

To  Cuah  P  gives  five  eons  and  two  grandflons, 
among  them  Havilah  and  Seba,  whom  J  assigns  to 
Joktan  (verses  28-2fl).  Seba  was  frequently  iden- 
tified with  Meroe  (Josephus,  Anl.,  I.,  vi,  2),  though 
Meroe  is  never  called  by  this  name. 
Strabo  (XVI.,  iv.  8)  and  Ptolemieus 
(IV.,  vii.  7-8)  knew  ot  a  seaport  Saba, 
near  the  present  Maasowa,  which  may 
have  its  name  from  a  Cushite  tribe 
ot  that  name,  living  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea. 
Havilah  was  probably  a  considerable  territory  in 
South  Arabia,  is  named  with  Ophir  (q.v.)  in  verse 
20;  in  the  course  ot  the  centuries  It  had  various 
tribes  as  its  inhabitaatis  and  consequently  is  in 
verse  29  reckoned  to  Joktan  and  in  verse  7  to  Cuah ; 
in  Gen,  xxv.  8  it  seems  to  indicate  a  region  in  north- 
em  Arabia,  and  the  name  is  known  in  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabia  of 
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to-day.  Whether  it  bad  any  connection  with  the 
koipos  AyaliUs  and  the  Abaliiai  on  the  African 
coast  near  the  straits  of  Bab  at-Mandeb  named  by 
Ftotcnueus  and  Pliny  can  not  be  made  out.  Glaser 
connects  Sabtah  (verse  7)  with  the  city  Saphtba 
named  by  Ptolemffius  (V^I,,  vii,  30)  not  far  trom  the 
western  coast  ot  the  Persian  Gulf;  others  think 
of  tbe  old  Arabian  city  Sabbatha  or  Sabota,  the 
central  point  for  the  commerce  in  spices.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  Sabtecha,  Raamah  has  been 
newly  found  on  Sabaaan  inscriptions  as  a  place- 
name  within  the  region  ot  the  early  Mina^uns 
north  of  Maryab.  Sheba,  one  ot  the  sons  of  Raamab, 
is  no  doubt  the  people  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  early  writers  as  the  Sabieuns, 
who  dwelt  in  Southwest  Arabia  and  were  con- 
nected always  with  gold  and  incense  material 
(Isa.  be.  6)  and  with  the  commerce  from  India; 
their  chief  city,  Sheba  or  Maryab,  lay  three  days' 
journey  from  San'a,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
show  that  their  speech  was  Semitic.  Little  is  known 
of  their  history;  they  rendered  tribute  to  Tiglatb- 
Pileser  III.,  and  Sargon  the  Assyrian.  Ot  the  ex- 
tent ot  their  territory  and  their  relations  to  the 
Minsans  almost  nothing  is  certain.  The  fact  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  they  are  now  reckoned  to 
Cuah,  now  to  Shem,  and  then  to  Joktan  the  son  ot 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3),  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  three  separate  stocks,  but  simply  as  im- 
plying change  of  settlement  and  of  relationshipH, 
and  that  alongside  the  settled  Sabeans  there  were 
those  who  lived  a  nomadic  life  and  that  groups 
broke  away  and  led  a  separate  existence.  Dedan 
appears  (Jer,  xlix.  8;  Ezefc.  sxv.  13)  as  being  on 
the  southern  border  of  Edom;  tbe  present  writer 
may  have  had  in  mind  a  part  which  wandered  to 
the  south  and  came  into  relations  with  the  Sabaans. 
The  arrangement  of  tbe  districts  named  under 
Cush  in  verse  7  shows  that  the  writer  did  not  limit 
Cush  to  Africa  but  extended  it  to  the  west  coast  ot 
Arabia,  whose  inhabitants  had  connections  with 
the  regions  ot  the  Upper  Nile,  and  he  was  not 
governed  by  the  matter  of  language,  since  be  in- 
cluded Sbeba.  The  arrangement  of  Sheba  as  a  son 
of  Ramaah  proves  that  he  dealt  with  a  late  period. 
The  Phut  of  verse  6  refers  to  tbe  land  of  Punt, 
designating  the  coast  east  ot  the  Nile  and  north  ot 
the  region  of  the  Cusbites  and  the  region  opposite  in 
Arabia.  The  connecting  of  Canaan  with  Cuah, 
Egypt,  and  Phut  again  shows  that  the  matter  ot 
language  did  not  control  the  narrator.  Ham  meant 
for  him  the  people  on  the  southern  Nile  and  the 
adjacent  coast  ot  the  Red  Sea;  why  Canaan  is 
brought  in  here  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps  it  was  the 
opposition  between  Israel  and  Canaan  and  also  that 
the  center  ot  Phenician  power  in  his  time  was  trans- 
ferred from  tbe  Phenician  to  the  African  coast  at 
Carthage.  With  this  J  in  verses  15-19  hardly  agrees. 
If  the  division  "  Shem,  Ham  (instead  of  Canaan), 
and  Japbeth  "  issued  first  from  P,  the  use  ot  earlier 
pieces  neceasarily  involved  dissimilarity  and  con- 
tradiction. The  relations  of  Cuah  imply  the  twenty- 
fifth  dynasty;  were  earlier  data  used,  or  were  there 
migrations  to  us  unknown? 

Tbe  data  o{  P  concerning  Shem   are  in   verses 
22-23.    Pot  Elam  and  Asshur  see  EtuiM;    and  As- 
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STRIA.   Since  Bochart  Arphaxad  has  been  identified 

with  the  district  of  Arrhapachitis  of  Ptolemseus 

(Vl.,  i.  2)  on  the  Upper  Zab,  the  Armenian  Aghbak 

and   Kurdish   Albak.     But  the  kst 

7.  Shem.    consonants    remain    unexplained    by 

this  name,  and  the  identification  has 
by  many  been  given  up;  Cheyne  and  Jensen  com- 
pound the  word  of  'rpd  and  hid,  the  first  part  being 
(Cheyne  and  Winckler)  the  Assyrian  city  and  prov- 
ince of  Arabha  west  of  Elam  and  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Median  mountains;  Jensen  retains  the  early 
explanation.  Hommel  explains  the  name  as 
equivalent  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  in  Gen.  xi.  28. 
Lud  is  generally  accepted  as  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  subjected  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  in  646  B.C.  Here  again  is  shown  the  fact  that 
language  does  not  govern  the  arrangement,  since 
the  Lydians  did  not  use  a  Semitic  language.  If 
language  were  considered,  Elam  and  Lud  would  not 
be  found  among  the  Semitic  peoples.  An  east-to- 
west  arrangement  of  lands  and  peoples  does  not 
appear  if  verse  23  is  taken  into  account.  With 
^am  and  Lud  the  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted 
till  late,  with  Lud  probably  not  till  the  conquest 
by  the  Persians  in  the  sixth  century.  Lud  may  be 
a  portion  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  the  govern- 
ing consideration  here  may  be  political  relations. 
That  the  regions  and  stocks  known  to  early  Israel 
are  not  named  here  may  be  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  author,  the  older  groups  of  the  Arameans 
having  been  lost.  The  name  Shem  is  often  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Hebrew  Shenif  **  name," 
''  repute,"  and  explained  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Bene  Shem,  ''noble  race."  Others  prefer  the 
meaning  "  high,"  as  deriving  the  race  from  a 
heaven-god  or  as  referring  to  the  lofty  home- 
land of  Semites.  Yet  none  of  these  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  field  of  vision  of  P  is  qmte  extensive;  it 
reaches  in  the  north  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  west  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  south  the  present  Nubia  and  South 
Arabia,  and  in  the  east  Elam  and  Media.  J  shows 
exact  geographical  knowledge  of  South  Arabia. 
The  larger  horison  of  P  speaks  in  gen- 

8.  General  eral  for  the  later  date  of  that  docimient. 
Review,     though  use  of   older   sources  is  not 

excluded.  Verses  20  and  31  are  clear 
in  their  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  has 
united  under  his  three  groups  not  only  diverse 
stocks,  lands,  and  peoples,  but  also  diverse  lan- 
guages; consequently  the  basis  of  division  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  linguistic  relationship  or  in  diversity  of 
ethnical  relationship.  While  the  modem  distinc- 
tion into  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  goes  back 
to  this  chapter,  there  is  a  similar  product  of  com- 
parative linguistics  which  does  not  derive  its 
standards  from  antiqmty.  The  proposition  has 
been  advanced  that  a  geographical  view-point  gov- 
erned the  writer,  that  Japheth  represents  the  peoples 
of  the  north.  Ham  those  of  the  south,  and  Shem 
those  between;  but  in  that  case  why  are  Elishah 
and  Tarshish  under  Japheth,  Canaan  under  Ham, 
the  distant  Lud  under  Shem?  Moreover,  J  would 
not  have  put  the  South  Arabian  tribes  under  Shem 
if  he  had  seen  in  the  Semites  the  peoples  of  the  mid- 


dle region.  In  details  and  incidentally,  geographical 
considerations  did  govern.  But  it  seems  forbidden, 
if  one  would  understand  the  arrangement  of  peoples 
and  lands,  to  regard  P,  stiU  more  than  J,  as  governed 
by  historical  and  political  relationships.  Strictly 
scientific  principles  do  not  appear;  the  geographical 
or  the  historical  view-point  is  used  as  one  or  the 
other  seems  best  to  P.  Hence  on  political  grounds 
Lud  is  placed  under  Shem,  on  geographical  groimds 
the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  generally  are  placed  under 
Japheth.  He  may  have  been  governed,  also,  by 
reports  or  legends  regarding  the  derivation  of  the 
nations.  We  can  not  follow  the  learned  of  early 
times,  because  our  science  and  theirs  seldom  coin- 
cide, indeed  often  conflict.  This  "  table  of  nations  " 
can  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  review  of  all  the 
nations  known  to  Israel  or  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  although  this  was  the  view  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars  who  saw  in  the  list  seventy 
peoples,  thirty-four  in  P  and  thirty-six  in  J.  But 
apart  from  the  artificiality  of  the  number,  the  most 
that  could  be  said  is  that  the  redactor  who  united 
the  sources  had  this  number  in  mind,  and  even  that 
does  not  appear  probable.  For  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  it  is  essential  to  keep  completely  within  the 
view  the  analysis  of  the  chapter;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  data  of  the  "  table  of  nations  "  do  not  fit 
on  one  chart. 

In  its  present  connection  the  "  table  "  serves  as 
the  bridge  from  the  universal  history  of  mankind 
to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  of  Israel.  All  men 
go  back  in  origin  to  Noah  and  Adam  (Gen.  i.  26, 
ix.  6;  cf.  Job  xxxi.  15);  but  the  history  of  these 
people  is  not  that  of  the  salvation  which  God  is  pre- 
paring for  mankind.  That  salvation  begins  with  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel,  through  whose  mediation  the 
blessing  is  to  come  upon  all  peoples  (Gen.  xii.  2-3). 
This  connection  belongs  to  P,  possibly  also  to  the 
compilation  of  J,  but  whether  to  the  original  J  is 
doubtful.  (H.  GuTHE.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  earliest  interpretations  are  to  be  found 
in  JoeephuB,  Anl.,  I.,  vi.;  and  ^e  Book  of  Jubilees,  viii.- 
ix..  Eng.  transls.  by  O.  H.  Schodde,  Oberlin.  1888.  and 
*  by  R.  H.  Charles,  London,  1002.  The  chief  modem  ma- 
terial is  in  ^e  commentaries  on  Genesis  (named  imder 
Hezateuch),  best  by  S.  R.  Driver,  London,  1904,  nnd  J. 
Skinner,  ib..  1910.  Consult  further:  A.  Knobel.  Die  VdUe- 
€rtafdderOen0ai9,Qitaaeia,  1850;  P.de  Lacarde,  OttammdU 
AhhandLunoen,  pp.  254  sqq.,  Qdttincen,  1866;  De  Goeje.  in 
ThT,  iv  (1870),  233  sqq.;  D.  C^wolson,  Die  aemiUaehen 
Vmer,  Berlin.  1872;  F.  DeUtssch,  Wo  tag  da»  Parodies  f 
Leipsie,  1881;  F.  Hommel,  Die  aemiHachen  Volker  %md 
SpnidWn,  ib.  1883;  idem.  Die  alHeradiHsche  UAediefenino 
in  inechriftlieher  Bdeuchtuno,  Munich,  1897;  J.  Hal6vy,  in 
Revue  dee  Hudee  juivee,  xiii  (1886),  147  sqq.;  E.  Glaser, 
Skiue  der  Oeechiehte  %md  Oeographie  Arabiens,  ii.  323  sqq., 
387  sqq.,  Berlin,  1890;  A.  H.  Sayce.  Races  of  the  O.  T., 
London,  1891;  idem,  Tke  **  Higher  Critieiem'*  and  the 
MonumenU,  ib.  1894;  W.  M.  Mailer,  Aeien  tmd  Europa 
nach  aUagyptiechen  DenknUilem,  Leipsio,  1893;  H.  Winck- 
ler, AUorientalieehe  Forechungen,  ib.  1893  sqq.;  idem.  Die 
Vdlker  Vorderaeiene,  ib.  1902;  idem,  in  Schrader.  KAT; 
A.  Jeremias,  Dae  A.  T.  im  Lichte  dee  alien  Orients,  2d  ed., 
Leipsio,  1906;  A.  R.  Gordon.  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis, 
Edinburgh.  1907;  M.  E.  Kern,  The  Distribviion  of  the 
Races;  a  Commentary  on  Oen.  x..  College  View,  Neb.,  1907; 
DBt  extra  vol.,  pp.  72-^. 

TABOO.    See  Gompabativb  Religion,  VI.,  1,  c. 
TABOR  LIGHT.    See  Hestchasts. 
TABORi  MOUNT.    See  Palestine  II.,  §  6. 


TABORITES.  See  Hdbs,  John,  Hcsbites,  II., 
iS3-7. 

TACHE,  ia"sha,  ALEXAHDRE  AKTOIHE:  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop;  b.  at  Rivii?re-dii-Loup,  Canada, 
July  23,  1823;  d.  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  June 
22,  I8Q4.  He  wa^  educated  at  the  Collie  of 
St.  Hyacinth  and  the  Sominary  of  Montreal,  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Oblatea  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
and  began  missionary  activity  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Red  River.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1846,  and  five  years  later  wae  consecrated 
titular  bishop  of  Arath.  He  now  made  Ile-k-la- 
Crosae  the  center  of  his  labors,  and  in  1853  became 
bishop  of  St,  Boniface.  He  sought  in  vain  to  induce 
the  Canadian  government  to  remedy  the  grievances 
of  the  M^tia  in  1869,  but  on  his  return  from  the 
Vatican  Council  he  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment to  use  Mb  good  oRiceB  in  quieting  the  in- 
surrection which  had  meonwiiile  arisen,  and  in  this 
he  was  succeaeful.  In  IS71  St.  Boniface  was  erected 
into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  Tach£  became  its  arch- 
bishop. He  was  the  author  of  Eiquiase  aiir  U  nord- 
ou*st  de  VAiniriquc  (Montreal.  1869;  Eng.  transl. 
Sketch  of  the  Northwett  of  America,  by  D.  R.  Cam- 
eron, 1870)  and  Vingt  ana  de  miagions  dana  ie  nord- 
ouesldelAmMqus{18m). 

TADMOS  (TAHAR) :  A  city  named  in  the  Bible 
only  in  I.  Kings  ix.  18  (fori)  and  II  Chron.  viii.  4, 
as  built  by  Solomon  and  gcneraJly  identified  by 
geographers  and  historians  with  Palmyra  (150  m, 
n.e.  of  Damnscua).  Practically  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  modem  criticism,  however,  is  to  discon- 
nect Solomon  from  any  relationship  with  Tadraor  (in 
both  Biblical  passages  "  Tamar "  is  doubtless 
right;  the  other  places  named  there  arc  in  southern 
Palestine).  Inherently,  the  probability  is  against 
any  connection  of  Solomon  with  a  place  so  far  to  the 
northeast  of  his  kingdom.  Its  site  was  originally 
an  oasis  formed  by  springs  or  streams  from  the  neigh- 
boring bills,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hitl.  not.,  v. 
24)  it  was  a  considerable  town,  which  formed  an  in- 
dependent state  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires.  In  the  second  century  it  eeems  to  have 
been  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  name 
being  changed  to  Hadrianopolts.  Under  Septimius 
Severus  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  received  the 
jtia  Ilalicam,  but  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  laws.  The 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  is  the  time  of 
Odenatue  and  Zenobia.  The  Emperor  Valerian 
being  captured  by  the  Persians,  Odenntus,  perhaps 
a  man  who  had  attained  the  position  of  prince  of 
Palmyra,  revenged  the  wrongs  of  the  fallen  emperor 
and  vindicated  the  majcBty  of  Rome.  The  services 
thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  so  great,  that  Odenatus 
was  given  the  title  of  Augustus  (264  a.d.).  He  en- 
joyed his  dignity  but  a  short  time,  being  murdered 
only  three  years  afterward.  Zenobia,  his  widow, 
succeeded  him  as  queen  of  the  East,  and  ruled  the 
country  during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  turned  his  arms  against  her; 
and  haling  defeated  her  in  two  pitched  battles 
invested  Palmyra.  Zenobia  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  AureUan.  Palmyra  never  recovered  its 
former  opulence.    It  eventually  became  the  seat  of  a 


bishop,  but  never  attained  importance.  When  the 
successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  conquests 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  P.ibnyra  became  sub- 
ject to  the  califs,  and  from  that  period  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay.  In  1173  it  was  viaityd  by 
Benjamin  of  Tuddn,  who  found  there  a  considerable 
Jewish  population,  besides  Mohammedans  and 
Christians.  Itwasagaini-isitedin  1751  by  R.  Wooii, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  many  travelers.  The  inscriptions  recovered  at 
the  place  have  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmohk. 

BiBLiuaiui'tlT:  R.  Wood.  Tht  Ruint  of  Palmura.  London. 
1753  (biglily  valuable);  L.  de  LsburdB.  KDiiaur  dt  la 
Svrir.  pp.  10-22.  Paris.  1837;  E.  M.  de  VogO*.  Sunt 
crrUnUe,  P&ris,  1^66-77;  idem,  Svri'.  PaisMne,  ATounl 
Athni.  ib.  ia7S:  Voa  Sollot,  Dia  FOrMcn  ran  Paliagra. 
Berlin.  IHM;  Bulh<<]emy,  Rcftaiona  <ur  Falphiaid  d  itir 
la  laneut  .  .  .  d  Pnlmym.  Paris.  187*;  P.  V.  N.  Mjen, 
Kfmaim  of  LaH  Empira,  Slrtcha  of  l>u  flirfiw  of  Pal- 
rnuTU  ....  New  York,  187S:  L.  'Double.  Lei  Cltara  lie 
Falmurt.  Piria.  1877;  E.  LednuQ,  CicMimiwire  <h>  nomi 
pmpr'ti  paiurnvrinicnM.  Paris,  ISSfl;  B.  Mariti.  Zur  anti- 
ten  Topagrnphie  drr  Patmi/rme.  BsrUn,  1B80;  CIS.  In- 
Kripiionti  Aramaica.  2  pnrU.  Pari»,   18S»~e3:    Deville. 
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Wright.  Palmyra  and  Zmahia.  LoDdoa,  ISS5;  E.  Gibbon 
Drrline  and  Foil.  od.  J.  B.  Bury,  i-  372.  306  aqq..  London. 
tS9fl:  J.  H.  MonKiniuin,  PalmgrmiKha.  Berlin,  IHDO: 
M.  Soberaheiai.  Palnturtniiclie  IntdiAlten.  Beriin,  190S; 
Baednker'i  Palatine  and  Suria,  pp.  33fr-34S.  Leipaic. 
1906;  DS.  iv,  673;  £fl,  iv.  4886;  /£.  ix,  607;  Vigoutou*, 
Dittionnaire.  teac.  m.  2070-72. 

TAFFin,  JEAN:  Dutch  Reformer  and  preacher; 
b.  at  Toumai  probably  in  1528;  d.  at  Amsterdam 
July  15,  1602.  He  come  of  a  well  to-do-family,  but 
of  his  education  and  youth  almost  nothing  is  known. 
He  first  becomes  known  as  secretary  or  librarian  to 
Granvellc.  bishop  of  Utrecht,  but  how  he  came  to 
break  with  the  Roman  church  is  not  known.  He 
may  have  studied  imder  Calvin  and  Beza  at  (Jeneia 
before  the  founding  of  the  university  there.  He 
was  in  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  1557,  where  in  the 
controversy  between  Caspar  van  der  Heyden  and 
Adrian  van  Hiemstede  he  took  part  against  the  lat- 
ter. Thence  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Aachen  and 
worked  in  the  Walloon  congregation,  which  sent 
him  in  1559  to  Worms,  and  from  Aachen  to  Stras- 
burg  in  l.Wl.  and  tlience  as  preacher  to  Metz,  where 
he  stayed  till  15C5.  For  a  short  time  he  worked 
in  Tournai,  but  went  the  same  year  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  preached  secretly,  and  hia  arrest  was 
ordered  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  a  great  heretic 
and  might  do  much  barm."  But  he  avoided  arrest, 
and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  sanctioned  public 
preaching,  Sept.  2,  1566,  he  became  preacher  to  the 
Walloons  in  the  "Round  Temple."  But  Protes- 
tant worship  was  precluded  by  agreement,  and 
Taffin  went  to  Metz  again,  where  in  Apr.,  1569, 
Charles  IX.  closed  the  church;  then  Taffin  settled 
at  Heidelberg  as  preacher  for  the  Walloon  church 
there.  He  attended  the  Synod  of  Emdcn  in  1571, 
and  was  deputed  to  convey  a  message  to  the  next 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  In  Hei- 
delberg Taffin  formed  a  close  and  lasting  friendship 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  Germany  in  Dec..  1570.  He 
also  assisted  in  promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
to  Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  Taffin  was  associated 
with  the  prince  as  court  chaplain,  representing  the 
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bitereatB  of  the  Dutch  church.  With  the  prince's 
other  chaplain,  De  Villicra,  he  presided  at  the 
WallooD  synods,  aod  also  represented  the  Walloon 
Interests  in  the  synods  of  the  Dutch  churches  at 
Dort  in  1574  and  1578,  and  in  Middelburg  in  1581. 
The  .Antwerp  synod  decreed  in  1578  {art.  3):  "  In- 
asmuch OB  the  court  is  in  residence  where  there  is  a 
French  church,  the  town  church  and  that  of  the 
court  shall  become  one  church:  the  court  chaplains 
oombioing  with  the  other  preachers  to  serve  the 
united  church  as  minieterii  of  the  sonie.  Mes- 
tt'euK  De  Villiers  and  Taffin  shall  accordiogly  be  con- 
sidered Dtinistera  of  Antwerp,  and  shall  minister  to 
the  court,  and  should  the  court  absent  itself,  the 
church  of  this  town  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  it 
with  one  of  these  two,  or  some  other  chaplain,  until 
the  next  synod."  Taffin  thus  became  preacher  to 
the  Walloon  congr^atioii.  Owing  to  his  French 
Bympatbies,  the  prince  nas  obliged  to  leave  Antwerp 
in  July,  and  when  the  town  was  yielded  to  Parma 
by  treaty,  in  1585,  Taffin  also  left  and  went  to  Em- 
den,  but  the  following  year  became  preacher  to 
the  WaUoon  congregation  in  Haarlem  until  1590, 
when  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  preached  there 
till  his  death. 

Taffin  was  noted  for  his  probity  and  eminent 
piety.  He  showed  his  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  the  controversy  regarding  Arminius,  and  in  so 
doing  roused  suspicion  of  his  own  orthodoxy; 
though  as  a  Calvinist  he  opposed  the  views  of 
Arminius.  Of  hij  earlier  writings  nothing  ia  known, 
although  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Antwerp  Index  of 
1570  among  "  authors  of  the  first  rank."  He  was 
prominent  as  a  practical  theologian.  A  little  work 
entitled  Det  marques  des  enfar\s  de  Dieu  el  des 
coneolaiions  en  l^uTt  afflictu)n9  went  through  more 
than  nine  editions  (1606,  etc.;  Dutch  transl.. 
1593,  etc.;  Eug.  transl.,  The  Markes  of  Uie  Children 
of  Ood,  London,  1500).  He  issued  also  four  pam- 
phlets bound  in  one,  entitled  fnstrueHon  contre  len 
erreurs  dea  AnabapluU*  (Haarlem,  1589);  an  in- 
■tntctive  treatise  Verwaninghe  tot  liefde  endeaetmoese 
tnde  van  de  achuJdige  pticht  ende  trowU  der  armen 
(1591);  the  TraiU  de  Vamendement  de  vie  (1594), 
is  his  best-known  work,  and  was  translated  into 
Dutch  in  1595  with  fresh  editions  in  1628  and  1659; 
published  in  Latin  in  Geneva  in  1602;  and  in  Eng. 
transl.,  The  Amendment  of  Life,  London,  1595. 
(S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

BiBLiooaAPBi-  C.  Riililmbeck.  in  BtdlHin  dt  la  rummuaton 
da  tglitu  aalbHM.  vol.  ii..  The  Ha«ue.  1387:  C,  Sgpp, 
Drit  j^nanprlirdinuirfn  uif  dm  Hid  der  Hmtmnino,  pp. 
1-80.  Leydcn,  1S7S;  idom.  PoltmiKhc  und  irmUilui  Tkr- 
olOoHr.  pp.  ai-ei.  ib.  1881 :  H.  Hpppe,  aachichu  da  Pif 
lumui  und  det  Mwiik  in  der  rtformirlm  Kircitt,  nament- 
Ucli  der  Nitdertamle,  pp.  SS  aqq.,  ib.  ISTB. 

TAGG,  FRANCIS  THOMAS:  Methodist  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Union  Mills,  Md.,  June  2,  1845.  He  was 
educated  in  Carroll  Academy,  in  his  native  ton*n, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  and  principal  until  1870, 
when  he  became  a  Methodist  Protestant  minister. 
After  holding  various  pastorates  in  Maryland  and 
Washington  until  1884,  he  was  chosen  missioaary 
secretary  of  his  denomination,  and  organized  its  mis- 
sion work  in  Japan.  Since  1892  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  MeOtodiat  Protestant.  He  was  president  of  the 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestants  in 


1904,  and  has  been  a  dclesat«  to  such  bodies  as  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism,  London, 
1901,  the  Church  Federation  Conference,  New  York, 

1905,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  Philadelphia,  1907. 

TAGGERT,  ROBERT  BREWSTER:  Unit«d  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  East  Palestine,  O.,  Sept.  IB, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  College 
(B.A.,  1865)  and  at  Xenia  United  Presby1«riam 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1868.  He  began  preaching  as  a  missionary  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  held  pastorates  in  North 
Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  la.,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Pa.,  CUnton,  Pa.,  and  Harriman,  Tenn.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tempenincc  (Ial«r  Amei^ 
ican)  Univereity,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages.  He  likewise  taught 
in  Ruskin  College,  Trenton,  Mo.,  and  in  1SS4-S6 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  Westminster  Collie. 
Theologically  he  describes  hinvselt  aa  "  independ- 
ent, Judeo-Christian,  with  the  Bible  and  sanctified 

TAGORE,  DEVEnDRAKATH:  Hindu  theist; 
b.inMay,  1817;  d.  Jan.  19, 1905.  His  father,  Dwar- 
kanath  Tagore,  was  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
Bengal  lawyer  and  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  Raja 
Rammohan  Roy  (see  Rahmohan  Ror),  and  a  co- 
laborer  with  him  in  the  religious  reform  movemenla 
of  that  day.  The  eldest  son  Devendranath  grew  up 
under  the  special  instruction  of  his  father's  mother, 
who  was  a  devout  believer  in  idolatry.  He  at- 
tended the  school  founded  by  Raja  Rammohan 
Roy,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and 
English,  besides  his  vernacular  Bengali.  In  his 
autobiography  he  recognises  the  temptations  that 
wealth  brought  hiOi,  leading  him  to  forget  his  higher 
duties  in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  however,  his  mind  passed  through  a 
change.  While  watching  by  bis  d>ing  grandmother 
at  the  river  bank,  a  strange  sen-se  of  the  unreality 
of  all  things  catered  his  mind  and  he  was  filled  with 
the  ecstasy  of  the  feeling  of  God's  presence,  followed, 
however,  for  a  time  by  sadness  and  despair.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  picked  up  a  torn  leaf  of  a  San- 
skrit book  which  proved  to  be  a  verse  from  the 
Ishopaniihad,  and  through  it  he  was  induced  to  make 
a  deeper  study  of  the  Upanishads.  He  became  ab- 
sorbed in  these  studies,  and  decided  to  become  a 
religious  teacher.  In  order  to  make  known  his  views 
to  sympathetic  friends,  he  established  a  society 
called  Uie  Tatwabodhini  Sabha,  to  which  finally 
even  elderly  and  infiuential  men  were  attracted. 
In  1842  he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Brahnao  Somaj,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ron^ 
mohan  Roy,  but  since  the  death  of  its  founder,  in 
1833,  had  been  languishing.  Devendranath 's  re- 
ligious devotion,  his  talents,  and  wealth  gave  new 
life  to  the  society.  "  Henceforth,"  says  has  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Muzoomdar,  "  he  was  not  only  the  leader, 
but  the  absolute  all  of  the  society;  the  committee 
was  bis  making;  he  ruled  it;  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
penses he  paid;  the  monthly  journal  he  controlled." 
The  Tatwabodhini  Sabha  and  the  Brahma  Somaj 
were  amalgamated.  Devendranath,  perceiving  that 
not  absolutely  given  up  idolatry. 
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ifilroduccil  a  Brabmi  covenant,  which  every  mem- 
bn'&s  &9kcd  tc  ^pi.  This  covenant  changed  the 
Smj  (rom  a  mere  platform  (or  the  dlseusdoD  of 
Hoimfxl  %ie«'a  to  a  fraternity  based  on  a  creed.  In 
|H5ft  bcat«d  discussion  n-ith  Dr.  DuS,  in  which  the 
Dcmberg  were  charged  with  being  believers  in  the 
ieltliibility  of  the  Vedaa,  led  Devendranath  and  bis 
IsJloKen  lo  reexamine  their  faith.  The  result  was 
tk  prooouncemeiit  of  their  belief  that  no  ancient 
vntm^  are  infallible  g^uidcs  and  that  reason  and 
(nuiir-jice  alone  are  of  supreme  authority.  The 
itairitie  of  the  infallibiUty  of  the  Vedaa  being 
ikoiioDed,  the  rationalistic  wave  in  the  society 
rw  S3  high  that  Devendranath,  becoming  alarmed 
ml  toally  disgiusted,  retired  in  1S56  to  the  Himala- 
ja  nhere  he  epcnt  his  time  in  the  study  of  Indian 
ad  Western  philosophical  books,  returning  only 
ifte  an  abacnce  of  a  year  and  a  half.  While  ho  was 
ilnat,  in  1657,  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see  Sen, 
Ewuv  Chakdra)  joined  the  Somaj.  Ilis  energy 
tod  enthusiasm  attracted  Devendranath,  and  with 
date  affection  the  two  worked  in  the  interests  of  the 
Stbha.  But  the  conservatism  of  Devendranath  and 
the  radicalism  of  young  Keshav  led  in  time  to  a  rup- 
ture. In  IS65Keshav  withdrew  and  in  1866  founded 
the  Brehmo  Soma]  (q.v.)  of  India.  Devendranath 
then  named  his  faction  the  Adi-Brahmo  Somaj. 
The  Selection  of  Keshav  disheartened  Devendranath 
and  be  retired  from  the  activities  of  life  to  solitary 
mediuiion,  after  the  ideals  of  a  Hindu  rishi.  For 
neaiij  half  a  century  he  hved  in  this  retirement, 
but  VIS  visited  by  those  who  reverenced  his  piety, 
ui  who  wished  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  Idl  from  his  lips.  Jitbtin  E.  Abbott. 

^■uwurHT:      In    Afemoriam,    Maharihi    DrratdranaOt 
Tin.  Calcutta.  1905;   Tii  AJi  Brahma  Samaj,  iti  Vieut 
ad  Pnndplo.  D>.  1870;  GivBiuth  Shulr&,  Tht  Ncv  Dit- 
tmmlim  and  Uu  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj.  Midraa.  ISSl; 
Tlr  ojirina  of  Srimal  UaAartlia  Dnrndnnalli   Taaort, 
tifcHr.  ISM:  ud  the  IIMntura  uader  Ihdu. 
TAI-PDtG  ("Great  peace"):  The  name  pven  to  a 
'^'I'u'tt  religious   eect   established   by    Bung   Siu 
Iwni  (b.  in  a  village  thirty  miles  from  Canton, 
1813;  d.  at  banking  July  19,  1864).     While  on  a 
*«1  to  Canton  lo  attend  the  ufficial  examinations. 
^tnsived  from  I.  J.  Roberts,  an  American  mjssion- 
•T>»  package  of  tracts  in  Chinese.    Five  years  after- 
"ud  be  fell  sick,  and  had  visions,  in  which  an  old 
Biu  iriUi  a  golden  beard  commanded  him  to  destroy 
ttedeiaone  (i.e.,  the  Idol-gods)  of  bis  countrymen. 
BetliBi  read  the  tracts;  and  associating  the  man  in 
lu  riaons  with  Christ,  and   catching  up  several 
Qrinian  ideas,  he  abandoned  the  Chmesc  religion, 
U  begun  to  preach  his  new  faith.    He  retired  to 
lb  mountains,  and  by  1840  gathered  many  con- 
Wb,  whom  he  styled  "  God- worshipers,"    He  car- 
lial  out  his  supposed  commission,  and   destroyed 
■Oe  Buddhist  idols.    This  brought  him  into  con- 
Sn  irith  the  government,  so  that  he  again  retired  to 
tb»  mountains.     In  1S50  he  engaged  in  a  new  en- 
terprise.   The  lime  was  ripe  for  rebellion;   and  he 
jnclaioied  himself  as  sent  by  heaven  to  drive  out 
Ue  Tatjirs   and  set  up  a  native  CUnese  dynasty. 
Bit  standard    was    pushed    victoriDusly    forward. 
Ifaoking    was   captured    In    1852.      The   Tai-ping 
'dynasty   was   founded,   with   himself   as   the   first 
fltoperor  under  the  title  Tien- Wang  ("  the  heavenly 


king  ").  The  struggle  continued  against  the  imperial 
troopB  with  slow  but  continuous  gains  for  the  rebels, 
until  Shanghai  waa  menaced  and  foreigners — 
English  and  French — were  engaged.  In  1863 
Charles  George  Gordon  took  cbaige  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  nithin  fourteen  months  the  rebellion 
was  80  far  suppressed  that  the  leader  despaired  of 
his  cause  and  with  bis  wives  committed  suicide. 

Hung  Siu  Tsuen's  religious  views  were  a  mixture 
of  Christian  and  Chinese  elements.     He  considered 
Christ  the  oldest  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  himself 
one  of  the  younger.     In  his  manifestos  he  grouped 
God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  himself,  and  his  son, 
whom  he  styled  the  "  Junior  Lord,"  as  the  coequal 
rulers  of  the  universe.     Be  adopted  baptism,  but 
rejected  the  Lord's  Supper,  allowed  polygamy  (he 
had   himself  a  hundred    and  eighteen  wives),  and 
punished  adultery  and  opium-amoking  with  death. 
BtBUooHAFBT:   L.  BHno.  Tae^ng  RAOlvm,  Loodon.  1S6S; 
A.  Wil«ii.  Tht  •■  Bvn-  Vidoriout  Armu."     A  aiMoTv 
the  Chinae  Camjiaion  Mnder  ...CO.  Oordon.  ib.  ISa 
C.  G.  Gordon,  Cordon'.  Diorv  in  China,  ib.  1885;    A.  1 
Hake.  BvmU  of  the  Tai-Ping  RAMian.  ib.  ISSZ;  C,  »pi( 
BUDQ,  Dit  Taipina-Rrroluiion  in  China,  SSSO-et,  Halle. 
1000:  uid  the  genenl  hulorieB  of  Chins. 
TAIT,    ARCHIBALD    CAMPBELL:     Church    of 
England,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;    b.   in  Edin- 
burgh Dec.  22,  1811;  d.  at  Addiagton  (11  m.  s.a.w. 
of  Charing  Cross,   London)   Dec.   3,    1882.     After 
passing  through  the  high  school  and  academy  of 
Edinburgh,    he    studied    at    Gla^ow    Univeiaity, 
1827-30;  and  at  Balliol  CoUege.  Oxford  (B.A.,  1830; 
fellow,    1834);    became  tutor,   1835;    and  was  oi^ 
dained,  1836.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  oppos- 
ing Tractarianism  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of  the  four 
tutors  who  entered  a  protest  against  Trart  No. 
90  (see  Newman,  John   IIknry).     In  1842  he  was 
appointed  headmaster  of   Rugby  school.     In  1850 
Tait  accepted  the  deanery  of  Carhale,  and  became 
well  known  as  a  hard-working  parish  clergynun, 
and  in  1856  was  appointed  bishop  of  London.    Tait 
initiated  the  scheme  for  raising  a  million  pounds  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in 
London.    In  1808  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury.   He  was  a  representative  of  Low-church  views, 
and  managed  with  great  courtesy  and  excellent 
judgment  the  condlcting  relations  of  the  ritualists, 
and  ecclesiastical  law  of  England.     He  waa  a  man 
oF  sound  piety  and  practical  common  sense  rather 
than    of    preeminent    literary    attainments.      His 
works  embrace  SuggesHont  Offered  to  the  Theological 
SliuUni,  under  Preterit  Difficidtiea  (London,  1846); 
An    HUtarical    Sketch    of   Carlisle    CaUutdral.      A 
Lecture   (Carhsle,    1855);     The  Dangers  and   Sa/e- 
giiardt  of  Modem   Thet^ogy   (London,   1861);    The 
Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith   (sermons; 
1863-&I);   Harmonij  of  Revelatitm  and  the  Scieneea 
(Edinburgh,    1864);     The   Present   Pontion   of  the 
Church  of  England  (3rd.  ed.,  London,  1873);  Some 
Thmighit  on   the  Dutia   of  the   Established  Church 
nf  England  as  a  National  Church  (1878). 
BiBUonHArHY;   R.  T.  DinTti»™  {T»it'»  Boo-in-l»w)  end  W 
Benbom.  Life  a!  Archibald  CamvbtU  Tail,  2  vob..  London. 
1S9I;    W.   Beaham,   Uemoriali  of  Cathtrini  and  Craw- 
ford Taii.  nev  nl..  ib,  1HSJ;  A.  C.  Blekley,  PiMic  Life  a) 
Ihr  Late  Archbishop  of  Canltrbtay.  ib.  1883;    T.  W.  Cor- 
Disfa.   Thi  Enali'h  Church  in  the  NinMmlh  Centum.  3 
Tola.,  puum.  ib.  1910;   DNB.  Iv.  2»2-39fi. 
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TALBOT,  EDWARD  STDART:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Southnark;  b.  in  London  Feb.  19, 
1814.  He  n-as  educated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford  {B.A.,  1866),  of  which  he  was  seoior  student 
in  1866-70  and  honorary  student  since  1899.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1869  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  warden  of  Keble  College, 
Oriotd,  1870-88.  and  vicar  of  Leeds,  1889-95. 
In  1895  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  in  1905  wujj  translated  to  his  present  see  of 
Southwark.  He  was  commissary  to  the  bishop  of 
Colombo  in  1881-91,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
CELOterbury  in  1883-Sg,  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
l^een  in  1890-94,  chaplain  tn  ordinary  in  1864-95, 
and  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1871-72, 
1883-85,  and  1906,  as  well  as  rural  dean  of  Borough- 
bridge  in  1800-95  and  dean  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Bouthwark,  since  1897.  He  has  written  Influence 
of  ChrUtianity  on  Slavery  (Oxford,  1869) ;  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Gogpcl  in  Hiatonj  in  Lux  Mttndi  (lion- 
rfon,  1889);  Some  THie*  and  AapecU  of  the  Euchariti 
(1894);  Sermons  ■preached  in  Leeda  Parish  Church 
C1896) ;  Vocalion  and  Dangera  (o  the  Church  (1899) ; 
Some  AspecU  of  Christian  Truth  (1905);  Sermonsin 
SmUkuiark  (1905);   and  The  Church's  Strett  (1907). 

TALBOT,  ETHBLBERT:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Clentral  Pennsylvania;  b.  at  Fayette,  Mo,, 
Oct.  9,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth, 
1870,  ant)  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  1873;  became  rector  of  St.  James', 
Uacon,  Mo.,  1873;  missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho,  1887;  and  bishop  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1897. 
BiBUOoiuPBT^    W.  .S.  Perry,  TA*  BpiteopaU  in  Amtriea, 

p.  301,  Now  York.  ISQj. 

TALBOT,  PETER:  Roman  Catholic  arehbishop 
of  Dublia;  b.  1020;  d.  in  Newgate  prison.  Dublin, 
1680.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal  in  1035; 
was  ordained  in  Rome;  and  taught  moral  theology 
»t  Antwerp.  He  was  in  Ireland  during  part  of  the 
civil  war  and  espoused  the  royalist  cause.  In  1654 
he  made  the  acquaiatancc  of  Charles  II.  at  Cologne, 
whom  he  is  reported  to  have  reconciled  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Eventually  he  severed  connections 
with  the  Jesuit  order.  Harsh  things  have  been  said 
of  him  on  account  of  his  alleged  duplicity  and 
machinations  with  political  conspirators.  He  was 
consecrated  arehbishop  of  Dublin  at  Antwerp  in 
May,  1669,  His  prefermect  was  mainly  due  to  his 
opposition  to  the  "  Remonstrance  "  of  Peter  Walsh. 
which  was  considered  derogatory  to  papal  author- 
ity. He  was  foreed  to  leave  Ireland  in  1673.  Re- 
turning in  May.  1678,  he  was  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  "popish  plot." 
Although  Talbot's  diplomatic  affairs  claimed  much 
of  his  attention,  he  published  numerous  works  dis- 
playing ability  and  learning.  Erastus  Senior  (Lon- 
don, 1662),  aiming  to  disprove  the  vindications  of 
Anglican  orders  advanced  by  Mason,  Heylin.  and 
Bramhall,  has  been  reprinted  several  times;  Prima- 
tus  IhMiniensia  (Lille,  1674)  was  an  attempt  to 
show  the  precedency  of  the  see  of  Dublin  over  Ar- 
magh; BUikloanm  hatresis  coii/iitatio  (Ghent,  1675) 
and  Scutum  inexpugni^nle  fidei  (Lyons,  1678)  were 
directed  against  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Thomas 
WbibB  (q.v.).     While  ia  exile,  Talbot  wrote  a  letter 


to  the  Soman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  The  Duty  and 
Comfort  of  Suffering  SiAjeda  (Paris,  1674). 

TALLUII,  tal-yQ'n!,  EIDGDIO;  Canlinal;  h. 
at  Uontc^allo  (a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Ascoli- 
Piceno),  Italy,  Apr.  IS,  1838;  d.  there  Aug.  21, 
1907.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  IStil, 
and  in  1869  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Madrid.  From  1875  to  18S0  he  occupied 
a  similar  position  at  Paris,  after  which  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  Consecrated  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Seboste  in  1896,  be  n-as  seat  to  Vienna  as 
papal  nuncio,  and  in  1903  was  created  cardinal 
priest  of  San  Bernardo  alle  Terme. 

TALLIS,  THOHAS:  English  musical  composer; 
b.  probably  about  ISIO;  d.  Nov.  23,  1585  (buried 
in  Greenwich}.  He  was  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey 
before  1540,  and  soon  after  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  father  of  Kngliab  cathedral  music."  Five  of  his 
anthems  were  included  in  John  Day's  Certain  NoUs 
Set  Forth  in  Four  and  Three  Parts  ...  in  1560, 
and  eight  of  his  tunes  in  Archbishop  Parker's 
PK^ter  in  1567.  With  his  pupil  WiUiam  Byrd  he 
published  Cantiones  Sacra  in  1575.  In  1&41  his 
First  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  besides  a  litany, 
responses,  and  canticles,  appeared  in  Barnard's 
Selected  Church  Music,  but  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  works  was  the  motet  for  forty 
voices  "  Spcm  aliam  non  habui "  edited  by  Mann 
in  1888.  The  seven-voiced  Miserere  was  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  canonic  writing,  and  it  was  in 
the  Latin  church  music  that  Tallis  displayed  his 
counterpointal  ingenuity.  His  instrumental  music 
was  only  mciiiocre. 

Biblioohapdi:  H.  Divey,  JUm,  of  Bvmtiatt  Mutie.  pp.  12e- 
148,  479,  London,  1895;  Di\B,  Iv,  348-35J, 
TALHAGE,  THOMAS  DEWrTT:  Presbyterian: 
b.  near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1832;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Apr.  12,  1902.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (special 
diploma,  1853).  and  was  graduated  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1856. 
He  waa  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  1856-59;  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
1859-62;  of  the  Second  Chureh.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1862-69;  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Schermer 
horn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1869-70.  In  1870  the 
congr^ation  erected  on  the  same  street,  near  the 
old  site,  a  new  and  much  larger  church,  known  as 
the  "Tabernacle."  It  was  burned  Dec.  22,  1872; 
rebuilt  1874;  dedicated,  Feb,  22,  1874,  and  burned 
Oct.  13,  1889.  A  new  structure  was  erected  on  Green 
Ave.,  in  1891.  and  burned  May  13,  1894.  Talmagc 
then  preached  a  few  months  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  14th  Street,  New  York;  and  in  1895  be- 
came associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Washington,  D,  C, 
and  then  sole  pastor,  but  retired  in  1899  from  all 
active  pastoral  work,  continuing  the  issue  of  his 
sermonsin  the  weekly  journals;  indeed,  his  sermons 
were  widely  published  in  America  and  Europe, 
weekly,  for  thirty  years,  Talmage  edited  The 
CftrMtJonallForfc,  New  York.  1873-79;  The  Advance, 
of  Chicago.  1877-78;  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Maga- 
riae,  1880-90;  and  The  Chriitian  Herald.  He  was 
Uie   author   of   Crumbs   Swept    Up    (Philadelphia, 
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1870);  Abatninatuma  of  Modern  SocUty  (Now  York, 
ISTi);  Sermam  (4  voU.,  1872-75):  One  Thousand 
Cema  {IBl^);  AranJid  the  Tea  Table  (Philadelptua, 
1874):  J/o»jue  Torn  Ojf  (Chicago,  1879);  Brooklyn 
Tobenuide  Srrnwmt  (New  York,  1SS4):  New 
T<Afrnade  Sermons  (1886);  Marriage  Ring;  Dia- 
caursea  {1SS6);  From  Manger  to  Throne;  a  New 
Ijifl  af  Jetu3.  and  a  Hittory  of  Poltutfine  (Fbi!- 
•telpUa,  1891);  Fromthe PyramidtUitlie Aa-opolis: 


Sacred  Place*  seen  through  Biblieid  Sjiecladci  (I89J); 
besides  many  other  volumes  of  scrmona,  the  con- 
tents of  moat  of  which  were  first  disseminated  by 
the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

BiBuoamuBT:  C.  F.  Attaiiu,  Jr.,  Liji  and  Savumt  oS  T. 
DeW.  Talmage,  Chioago,  1902;  C.  E.  fitnkK.  Li/c  and 
Worki  of  T.   DrW.   Talmaar.   Now    York,    JB(I2;    L,   A. 
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t  the  JewB  a  turning-point  of  moment. 
He  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  lost  not 
ml;  thdr  political  independence  and  their  home, 
bat  dso,  through  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
their  one  l^timata  place  of  sucrifice, 
I.  SiUltioD  the  center  oC  the  whole  norBhip  of  Yali- 
CiMled  weh.  But  the  hope  of  restoration  wua 
bf  the  BtiU  strong;  they  bad  for  it  a  support 
Bnlc  in  the  words  of  Yahweh  communicated 
through  Jeremiah  that  the  Clialdcan 
•Wj  should  lost  but  seventy  years,  after  which  God 
■OuU  be  again  found  of  his  people,  who  were  to 
ntun  iato  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  Kxix.  10 
*)q.:  Dan.  ix.  2).  Tlie  one  condition  to  all  this  was 
Uul  the  people  seek  their  God  with  their  whole 
Wl  (Jer.  joix.  13).  This  could  not  then  be  done 
bjRcrifice  nor  through  the  ordinary  ordinances  of 
^onhip:  the  only  way  was  by  keeping  of  the  sab- 
twiLaiid  by  honoring  God'a  word — that  which  was 
*Tittei]  as  well  as  that  which  was  spoken  during  the 
*>iie— especially  by  regarding  the  will  of  God  as 
•aiil  down  in  the  Pentateuch.  Special  devotion  to 
^  kw  was  8uggGsI«d  by  the  result  of  the  search 
^tci  the  cause  of  the  calamity  to  the  people  chosen 
l>r  God,  by  the  hope  of  restoration  of  the  cultus  and 
"( independence,  and  by  the  resolution  not  to  sink 
*{U)  into  the  past  course  of  iniquity.  Conse- 
(TMitljr  there  arose  in  the  exile  the  class  of  men 
Wed  in  the  law  to  which  Ezekicl  belonged  (V. 
Sml,in  TSK,  1887,  pp.  149-182).  This  develop- 
■■xnt  «ras  favored  by  the  vanisliing  of  prophecy  and 
Hu  gradual  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the 
*dii^  of  the  law  and  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
'^  put.  Eira  was  already  described  as  "  a  ready 
"inbe  ia  the  law  of  Moses  "  (Eira  vii.  6,  11),  who 
W  "  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
U(d  .  .  .  and  to  teach  it  "  (E*ra  vii.  10),  and  took 
*iUi  him  to  Jerusalem  "  men  of  understanding  " 
(i'.,  leiehurs;  Ezra  viii.  16),  while  the  Levites  were 
loslniciora  of  the  people  (Neh.  vjii.  4  sqq.). 

The  nrittea  Pentateuchal  law  was  closed  at  least 
fmm  tlie  lime  of  Ezra,  and  could  not  submit  to  ad- 
litliim  or  other  change.  Nevertheless,  new  relations 
io  Ufe  called  ever  tor  new  pronouncements;  so  from 
Ena's  period  there  must  have  been  some  organized 
poTer  to  preserve  the  law  und  apply  it  to  practical 
From  this  fact  and  in  view  of  Neh.  viii.-x. 
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sprang  up  the  theory  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.v.). 

Decisions,   rules,  and   Halakoth   were  delivered  aa 

the  timet)  and   special  cases   required, 

1.  Begin-  and  thus  grew  up  an  oral  common  law 
nings  of      (cf,  the  works  of  BrOck   and  Blocb  in 

Oral  Law.  the  bibliography).  The  immediate  ori- 
gin of  these  deliverances  being  forgot- 
ten, they  came  to  be  regarded  as  early,  indeed  as 
given  to  Moses  at  Sinai  (cf.  Pirke  Abkoth.i.  1).  Later 
men  resorted  to  explanations  or  interpretations  of 
the  written  law,  which  served  as  an  extension  of 
the  latter,  and  this  oral  method  came  to  be  ac- 
knowledged asauthoritative.  It  came  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary beUef  of  the  faithful  Jew  that  an  oral  law 
transmitted  by  tradition  bad  existed  alongside  of 
that  which  was  written  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  this 
receives,  of  course,  no  historical  support  and  is 
negatived  by  lack  of  mention  in  Scripture,  by  the 
lack  of  even  traditional  support,  and  by  the  false 
chronology  used  to  support  it.  How  feeble  the  sup- 
port for  this  is  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  system  of  rules  for  ritual  skughter  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  words  "  as  I  have  commanded 
thee  "  in  Deut,  xii.  21.  All  this  constantly  increas- 
ing material  of  additions  to  the  Torah  (the  Law)  was 
for  a  long  time  transmitted  orally.  Philo,  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  in  Eusebius  (Prteparo/io  Btxingelica, 
VIII.,  vii.  6;  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  388,  Oxford,  1903), 
speaks  of  "  countless  .  .  .  unwritten  customs  and 
usages  ";  while  Josephus  {Anl.,  XIII.,  x.  6)  declares 
that  "  the  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses; 
wherefore  the  Sadducees  reject  them  and  declare 
that  those  observances  are  obligatory  which  are 
in  the  written  word,  but  not  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  tradition."  Many  other  such  referenoes 
there  are,  but  none  of  the  early  period  suggest  fix- 
ution  of  this  body  in  writing.  The  firet  reduction 
of  this  matter  to  writing  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  ttie  second  century  of  our  era,  and  was  arranged 
both  topically  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
passages  explained.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
existence  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  had 
some  influence. 

The  two  forms  which  this  new  collection  took 
were,  then,  tho  topical  or  Mlshna  form  and  the 
exegebical  or  Midrash  (q.v.).    Miahna  (from  elia'mli. 
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"  to  repeat/'  "  to  learn  and  teach  [the  content 
of  doctrine])  **  means  oral  teaching  and  its  study. 
It  comes  to  mean  the  total  content 
3.  The  of  the  material  of  oral  tradition  which 
Mishna;  had  gathered  by  the  end  of  the  second 
Origin  and  century  of  our  era,  or  the  total  content 
Oxowth.  of  the  teaching  of  individuals  active 
in  this  work  (the  "  Tannaim "),  or 
their  single  deliverances  (in  this  sense  Halakah  b 
also  used),  then  any  collection  of  such  deliverances. 
It  means,  par  excellence,  the  collection  made  by 
Judah  ha-Nasi.  In  opposition  to  the  sixty  (sixty- 
three)  tracts  of  this  collection  the  term  Baraitha 
was  applied  to  other  collections,  as  also  to  single 
pronouncements  not  contained  in  it.  Among  these 
collections  were  those  called  Tosephta,  of  which  one 
is  extant  (ed.  M.  S.  Zucker,  Toeefta,  Pasewalk,  1880, 
supplement  volume,  Treves,  1882).  An  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  '*  Mifidma  "  is  Mathnitha  (from  tent 
or  tena\  "  to  teach  ")f  while  tannaf  pi.  tannaim,  is 
the  designation  of  the  Mishnaic  doctors,  and  also  of 
the  later  **  wandering  librarians  "  who  had  menoor- 
ised  Mishnaic  deliverances  and  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Amoraim  or  lecturers  on  the  Mishna  served  in 
place  of  texts.  In  the  Talmud  the  Mishna  is  cited 
with  the  formula  **  we  learned."  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  a  Mishna  collection  was  made  by  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  (D.  Hoffman,  Die  erate 
MxKhna,  Berlin,  1882);  but  if  Josephus  (ut  sup.) 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  this  could  have  been  only  oral. 
But  before  Judah  ha-Nasi  there  were  halacbdc  col> 
lections.  It  is  probable  that  many  revered  tannaim 
made  halachic  collections  and  books  of  Haggada 
both  to  aid  the  memory  and  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lectures,  though  these  might  not  be  used  during 
the  actual  course  of  instruction.  Such  collec- 
tions, relating  to  special  departments  of  traditional 
material,  may  have  been  used  by  the  redactora  of 
the  Mishna,  and  to  this  may  have  been  due  the  at- 
tribution of  certain  tracts  to  this  or  that  noted 
teacher  of  early  times.  There  is  good  testimony 
to  work  of  this  kind  by  Rabbi  Akiba  (first  third  of 
the  second  century),  as  in  Zabim  678,  and  upon  this 
the  work  of  Rabbi  Meir  rested.  These  collections 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  more  comprehensive 
labors  of  Judah  ha-Nasi.  That  a  collection  was 
really  made  at  this  time  seems  certain,  though  that 
the  Mishna  in  its  present  form  could  have  originated 
so  early  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  has  in  the  course 
of  time  received  numerous  additions,  such  as  those 
in  which  the  first  assumed  author's  name  is  men- 
tioned with  his  views,  and  dififering  views  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  like.  Later  authorities 
than  he  are  seldom  named.  The  text  of  the  Mishna 
exists  in  three  recensions:  that  in  the  manuscripts 
or  editions  of  the  Mishna;  that  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  in  w^hich  the  work  of  the  Amoraim  follows 
short  excerpts  or  single  pronouncements  of  the 
Mishna;  that  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  in  which 
the  Gemara  follows  each  whole  chapter  of  the  Mishna 
and  so  that  the  initial  word  of  the  explanatory 
Mishna  sentence  is  repeated  in  the  corresponding 
place.  Of  this  third  recension  for  a  number  of  cen- 
tiuies  there  were  kno^^-n  only  the  first  four  series  and 
of  the  sixth  series  only  Nidda  1-4  (cf.  W,  H.  Ix>wey 


The  Miehnah  an  which  the  PcdeeHnian  Talmud  Reata, 
London,  1883;  based  on  the  Cambridge  Ms.  Add. 
470,  1).  The  relation  of  these  recensions  to  each 
other  needs  investigation. 

The  development  of  the  Halacha  in  the  earlier 
period  was  altogether  independent  of  the  written 
(Pentateuchal)  laws;  only  later  were  the  citations 
added.    Yet,  in  relation  to  the  present  Mishna  the 

form  of  the  midrash  (or  exegesis)  is  in 

4.  The      many  passages  more  or  less  signifi- 

Material    cantly  to  be  recognized  as  the  older 

Described,   (for  examples  cf .  Hauck-Herzog,  RE, 

xix.  320).  The  extant  Tosephta  in 
many  cases  is  the  Mishna  in  midrash  form.  Here 
shoidd  receive  mention,  at  least,  the  fact  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  Christian  reader,  that  the  Penta- 
teuchal passages  to  which  the  traditional  material 
brings  explanation,  extension,  and  the  like  are  not 
directly  cited  but  are  set  forth  as  thoroughly  known. 
Variations  from  the  arrangement  which  the  name  of 
the  tract  would  lead  one  to  expect  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  memory  deliver- 
ances which  are  alike  on  one  point  only  are  cited, 
even  though  they  differ  on  other  things.  The  links 
of  association  are  of  many  kinds.  Dissimilarities 
in  the  handling  of  the  material  are  sometimes  due 
to  the  reception  into  the  collection  of  not  a  few 
tracts,  apart  from  additions,  essentially  in  the  shape 
in  which  their  collectors  left  them.  There  is  also 
great  lack  of  systematic  arrangement.  Originally 
a  controlling  factor  in  the  arrangement  was  the 
length  of  the  tracts,  partly  due  to  the  teacher's 
desire  to  utilise  the  zeal  of  the  student  in  mastering 
the  longer  treatises  while  he  was  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  Mishna  rabbis  soon  deserted  all  other 
Mishna  collections  for  the  one  which  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Amoraim.  In  elucidating  the  Mishna, 
the  same  rules  were  employed  as  on  the  written  law 
of  Moses.  The  relation  of  the  Amoraim  to  the  Mish- 
na was  very  like  that  of  the  Tannaim  to  the  Torah. 

Manuacripts  are:  (1)  at  Panaa,  MS.  138,  according  to 
De  Ro0Bi  of  the  thirteenth  century,  half  of  it  pointed;  (2)  at 
Berlin,  Orient.  Fol.  567,  orders  II. -IV.,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Maimonides  in  Hebrew  translation;  Orient.  Qu. 
560-674,  with  the  Arabic  conxmmtary  of  Maimonides  (no. 
568  was  written  in  1222,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Maimonides);  (3)  at  Hamburg,  no.  18,  orders  I.-IU.  with 
the  Hebrew  commentary  of  Maimonides,  dated  1416;  (4)  at 
Oxford,  nos.  393-407,  with  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Mai- 
monides; nos.  408-409,  2662,  with  Hebrew  translation;  nos. 
2661,  2662-2669  contain  fragments  of  a  somewhat  higher 
antiquity;  (5)  at  London,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Mish- 
na with  Arabic  commentary  of  Maimonides — Cod.  Orient. 
2217-26,  2391-^,  Add.  27588;  (6)  at  Cambridge  the  MS. 
Add.  470  published  by  Lowe  ut  sup.;  (7)  at  Budapest  there 
is  a  valuable  old  oodez. 

n.  Divisions:  The  extant  Mishna  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  consist  of  six  parts  called 
sedharim,  "  orders/'  and  from  the  initials  of  the 
Hebrew  for  this  expression  (shisehah  eedharim, 
"  six  ordera  **)  arose  the  Hebrew  mnemonic  for 
Talmud,  "  shas."  Of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  only 
the  first  four  ordera  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  are  ex- 
tant. Each  order  has  a  number  of  tracts  (from 
seven  to  twenty-two)  called  massekhtath  (sing. 
maeeekheth,  "  web  "),  and  the  tracts  fall  into  chap- 
tera  (pera^m)  which  are  divided  into  paragraphs 
or  sentences  (each  of  which  is  called  a  miahnah,  or, 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  halakah).   The  names  of 
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tie  oniera  uro:  iera'xm,  "  seeds  ";  mo'edk,  "  tes- 
lifik";  nashim,  "women";  nert':tin,  " injuries "; 
iiilhaifdm,  "holy  things";  and  fcharoth,  "  puri- 
Eoliona."  The  namca  of  the  tracts  are  old,  testi- 
'  acDj  to  aoine  comes  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
amtury  of  our  era;  some  of  them  ara  derived  from 
.  Uw  contentB,  some  from  the  first  word,  and  some 
have  in  uae  a  double  nomenclature.  The  present 
uumbet  of  the  tracts  is  sixty-three.  OHginulIy 
tlic  three  first  tracts  of  the  fourth  order  constituted 
bu  one,  and  the  fifth  tract  of  the  same  order  was 
fonnerly  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  tract. 
0«iUM|uent]y  the  number  of  tracts  was  formerly 
l>«il  aity.  The  arrangement  of  the  tracts  within 
tite  Kpustc  orders  is  not  universally  the  same,  but 
XMx  leogtb  of  the  tracts  has  beca  the  most  general 
K^i^miag  principle.  The  division  into  chapters  is 
nJ»  audent.  In  the  Genera  many  chapters  are 
did  by  the  numcs  (the  initial  words)  still  in  use. 
An  alphabetical  index  of  the  chapter-headings  is 
fomd  in  many  editions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  tbe  appendix  to  the  tract  Berakkotk;  it  may  be 
found  also  in  J.  Buxtorf,  De  oWireuio/uris  Hebraicie, 
attbeend  (Basel,  1613);  J.  C.  Wolf,  Bibluitheea 
/JAraa,  u.  724-741  (Hambui^,  1721);  and  best 
in  W.  H.  Lowe,  The  Fragment  of  Talmud  Babli 
^nadtim  ,  .  .  in  the  University  Library,  pp.  5ft-59 
(Gunbridge,  1879).  The  number  of  chapters  is  523. 
m  Contents  of  the  Siity-thrM  Hishna  Tracts: 

*inrt  Order,  elm-ea  tmcbi  (1!  Berakholh.  "blomingB," 
••  on  hliiwiimj  ond  prBjrera.  wpecially  Ihow  for  diuly  uio. 
('>  Pe'ili.  "  conkti."  deals  vilh  the  cumera  of  tbe  Seld  in 
■Cieuiton  sad  the  riehU  of  the  poor  (c(.  Lev.  tii.  9.  20, 
***»».  22;  Deul.  mtiv.  19-221.  (3)  Dummai  (also  pro- 
■"*ni»d  Demay).  "  doubi/ul  (fniila)."  deals  with  (niiW  at 
*'>iEh  U  b  uDwrtitm  whether  tbe  tiths  wu  given  to  tbe 
5*^«tl  i.i>  Ka'ayim,  "  of  two  iiorta,"  deals  with  forbid- 
J"i  Biiitutw  of  thmei  (ct.  Lev.  lii.  19;  Deiit.  xxii.  0-11). 
W  SMihi'ith,".abbaticalyoar"  (Ejc.  iiiii.  11;  Lev.  jav. 
Z~Z-  I*™'-  *>'■  '  "11-J.  of  "hioli  it  treat*-  (6)  TeminQth, 
*>•»>«  (offering),"  deals  with  Ihp  offerings  noted  in  Num. 
J*Ui.  8  «,q.,  Z5-ae.  (7)  Ma'asroth  (or  Ms'aaer  rishon), 
*»U«  "  (or  ■■  fiist  tithe  "),  trwta  of  the  mattat  of  Num. 
~*^.  21-24.  (9)  Ha'uer  aheni,  "  socood  (enth."  deals 
*7ttt  Ibi  tithe  which  was  to  be  eaten  at  Jemaalsm  (Deut. 
"■•■-  22  »qq.).  (9)  QallBh.  ■'  Cake,"  having  to  do  with  tbe 
J^W|^  of  Lev.  IV.  18-21.  (10>  -Orinh.  -  (oreskiD  (of 
~^«l."  Inals  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  tbo  fruit  of  trnes 
■V>inf'tlw  fint  three  yean  after  pUnling  (Lev.  xix.  23>. 
Wli  Bikurim,  "  fint  truilB,"  on  the  laws  in  Ex.  Kiiii.  19; 
"•wt.  iOlTi.  1  iqq. 

Accond  Ordor,  twelve  tnelji.  (1)  Shnhbath.  "  Sab- 
^*>tli."  on  the  laws  caDnecled  with  observance  of  the  Sob' 
OttUi.  oiuaierBta  the  thirty-nine  chief  kinds  of  work  for- 
^••Wm.    (2>  'Enibhin,  "  miiwlinK,"  treats  oF  three  methods 


Batiialh  taws. 


(3)  I 


:.  I2-1B  for 


aU  of  the  ohservsnoai 
IV  year's  feast,"  deals 


Atkeb."  dealing  with  Ihi 

k       Knnit  of  the  Temple.     (S)  Yoma.  "  day  of 

I       Wi  of  that  fast.     {SI  Sukknh,  "  booth,"  i 

\      Unaclo.     (T)  Ba^b  or  Yom  fobb.  "eg 

I      ■^."oaaHdafter  the  initial  word,  treats  of  tl 

I      ft  Mvab.  and  on  the  dietioetioi 

I      SilihitlL     (S)  Roeh  hs-Shauah,  " 

i      nth  hstivols  of  the  new  moon  an< 

r      'SDJlli.  "  fasting,"  treate  of  fMts  and  timn  of  mouruiDg. 

(10>  lli«hiUah,  "  roU,"  principally  on  the  Either  nU  read 

St  Porim  in  the  synagogue.     (11)  Mo'edh  VMb"'   "  haU- 

fmL"  deals  with  the  days  between  the  Sist  and  Istt  days 

of  Ihe  Passover   and    feast   of    tabemsclea     observances. 

C12)  paghtgata.  "  feastiog."  hu  to  do  witli  the  obnrvaoces 

of  a»  tfanc  chief  teuta. 

Ttklld  Ordar,  seven  tncts.     (1)  Yebhamoth.  "widows 
oWgkted  to  s  Levirate  marriage."  haa  lo  do  with  the  levl- 
'    ;e  (see  Fuult  jlhd  Hiaaiua  Rsutiohb,  He- 


)  Hethubhoth,  " 

marriage  o 

n    of    husband 

Lnd    wife. 

m 

Nedharim. 

Icn  vow.  sod  tl 

lir  aunulm 

the  Nasirite  vo. 

(see  Naiiriteb 

dissoluUi 

.    n 

.man  suspected  i 

adultery,' 

he  subject 

1.  V.   11-31   (see 

Oh USA  U. 

IS  to  do  with  tbe  oonditioi 

1c«bI  mar- 

Rlil-ITH.1. 

,  H 

ier,  ten  tTBcta. 

(11    Babhs 

.^-^ 

'■  betrothal," 
rioge  (see  Fai 

Fourth  Order,  ti 
gate,"  deals  with  injnncs.  ojiu  louows  t^n-  jtxi.  d3.  xxii.  &-t), 
giving  four  chief  kinds  o(  injuries  of  this  kind.  (2)  Bobha 
me^'a,  "  middle  gate,"  treats  of  solca.  leasee,  things  found, 
and  interest.  (3)  Babha  balhra,  "  lost  gale,"  consideis 
matters  dealing  with  property  righls,  sales,  and  inheritance, 

courts  of  taw.  the  four  methods  of  capital  punishment,  and 
of  those  who  shall  have  port  or  no  part  in  the  future  world. 
See  Law,  Hbbhkw,  Civil  and  I^iiinai.:  Stoninq:  San- 
HEDIUN.  (5)  Makkoth,  "  blows,"  deals  with  stripes  as  a 
method  of  legal  punishment.  This  and  the  preceding  traot 
were  origirully  one.  (6)  Shebhu'oth,  "  oaths."  on  the  rag- 
utations  rcepoctiog  oaths  (cf.  Lev.  v.  A  sqq.).     (7)  'Edhuy- 

elsewherc  in  the  Uishna  under  other  subjects,  (g)  'Ab- 
hodhoh  aarah.  "  idolatrous  woiahip,"  treating  of  idolatiy 
and  idoLi.  (91  Abhoth,  "falbers"  (also  Pirife  obboth, 
"  sayings  of  the  fathers  "),  aims  to  show  the  continuity  of 
tnulition  and  its  reliability,  and  then  lo  give  practical  in- 

motdy  found  in  Jewish  prayer-books.  (ID)  Horayoth, 
'  deoisLons,"  deals  with  religiaus  and  legal  deoisions  erro- 
neously foUowed. 

Fifth  Order,  eleven  tracts.  (1)  Zebhal^.  "  surifice," 
'the  name  indicates  its  Bubjeot.  (21  Uona^th.  "  meat 
offerings."  the  title  of  whicli  also  denotes  its  subject.     (3) 


aot  designed  for  sacrifice  and  Uke  matte 
-Srst-bom"   [on  various  lirstlingsl.     I 

ions   dedicated   to  deity,     (fl)  Temursl 
n  for  dedicBlad  a  ' 
tirpntions."  treats  of  the  i 


of  s 


sd     till    sunset.     (ID   Yadhayim,     "hands." 

<12)  'UJiin.  ■■sums,"  deahi  with  the  relations  of  fruit  lo 
stems,  skips,  and  aeods  with  reference  to  the  mutual  im- 
portatian  of  defilement. 

rv.  The  Palestinian  Tehnud;  Two  eiirly  names 
of  this  (wUection  are  "  Talmud  of  the  land  of  Israel  " 
and  "  JeruBalem  Talmud."  Talmud  itself  means; 
(1)  study,  especially  in  the  expression  Talmud 
lorah;  (2)  teaching,  especially  in  connection  with 
proof  texts;  (3)  explanations  coming  from  the  time 
of  the  Amoraim  dealing  with  dclivcnuiccs  of  the 
earlier  Tannaim  (in  this  sense  it  is  supplanted  by 
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'  Tb«  Mudeb  Us.  b»  Bcnkboth  bctmen  oiden  3  uid  3:  (lie  Hiihnayotb  o(  tbe  Snt  oHer  (without  Birakhoth)  a^  <f 
tha  sixth  ordsT  (with  Niddoh)  etand  titer  the  fifth  nrder  in  Mumonide  '  uTucenuDt.  ^A  founhibapMr  of  maoy  MMut 
eds.  uid  of  many  eds.  of  the  Talmud  do  not  belong  to  Ibe  Uiibu,  but  ii  taken  from  the  Tonphla  and  eztaidad.  •  Tha  M»- 
■tioiiui  Geinara  to  Shabbath  chaps,  xxi.-ixiv.  is  no  longer  extanL  ^  With  the  Palartiiuaii  Gemara.  whieb  is  printad  with  Ha* 
Uact  alio  in  eds.  of  tbe  Babylonian  Talmud.  '  Lippmann,  Heller,  and  Levi  ben  Genhon  place  QiHin  aftar  Sola.  •  AMv 
thii  Niddah.  followed  by  the  order  Neufm.  '  Makkath,  cbap.  iii.  hen  a  without  Osman.  ■  A  later  additioa  ta  tb  na- 
tion Sinyan  ha-Torah  or  Pere^  R.  Me'ir  mckaned  aa  tbe  sixth  cbap.  of  Abbalb.  •  Stands  after  the  IfahDkrotli  of  tba 
_.■_..__,  -- e  head  of  the  so-called  Utile  tracts,  i °  The  Hishna  of  Naples,  1492,  tnnspoeea  Abboth  anil  Honrolb. 
..^z.v    uu     — --'ns  only  nrdon  I.-IV.  and  Zebhs^m  chapa.  i.-iii.      HQuUinand  Baklraratli  ara  in  tlw 


"The  Erfun 


fourth  and  Sftb  piscee  la  .        . .. 

ohapa.  vi.-vii.  form  one  chapter.     '•  The  Naples  Mishna  trans 
to  ehapa.  i.-iii,  and  tbe  fint  three  lioes  of  Qemora  to  chap.  i< 


H  Tamidh  ai^d  Uiddotb, 


<•  In  Lom'a  ed.  of  tfaa  M 
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"  Gemara/'  which  means  acquired  learning);    and 
(4)  Tahnud  is  the  comprehensive  term  for  the  Mishna 
and  the  explanations  it  contains.    Amoraim  is  a 
term  which  means  "  speaker  **  and  refers  to  the 
Jewish  scholars  who  were  active  from  the  period 
of  the  closing  of  the  Mishna  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.    The  most  celebrated  of  the  Amoraim 
was  Johanan  bar  Nappaha  (d.  279;    cf.  JE,  vii. 
211-213).    Of  later  date  were  Mani  bar  Jonah,  head 
of  the  school  in  Sepphoris,  and  Jose  bar  Abin.    The 
dose  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  took  place  in  the 
next  generation  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  there  are  evidences  of 
several  redactions:   in  the  first  and  second  orders 
there  are  many  Tannaitic  sayings  attributed  to 
Samuel  (of  Nehardea;   see  below,  V.),  but  none  in 
the  third  and  fourth;   on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  notes  of  controversy  between  Mani  and  Abin 
in  the  third  and  fourth,  in  the  first  and  second  they 
are  few.    Against  compilation  by  one  author  may 
be  adduced  the  great  number  of  repetitions;   thus 
from  the   first   book   there   are   thirty-nine   long 
excerpts  in  the  second,  sixteen  in  the  third,  ten  in 
the  fourth.    The  editions  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
contain  only  the  first  four  orders  and  the  Mishna  of 
four  chapters  of  Niddah    (sixth  order)   with    the 
Gemara  of  three  chapters  and  a  few  lines  beside. 
In  the  second  order  there  are  lacking  the  four  last 
chapters  of  the  Gemara  to  Shabbath,  in  the  fourth 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Gemara  to  Makkoth  and  all 
o!  Abhoth  and  'Edhuyyoth.    This  results  from  the 
condition  of  the  Leyden  Codex  upon  which  the  first 
edition  (Venice,  152^24)  was  based,  and  there  are 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  some  of  these  parts. 
The  Mishna  of  the  Palestinian  recension  is  complete 
in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  already  noted.    This 
Talmud  as  extant  has  Gemara  to  thirty-nine  tracts, 
tbe  Babylonian  to  only  thirty-seven;  yet  the  latter 
is  three  Umes  as  extensive,   llie  Babylonian  Talmud 
was  authoritative,  and  in  case  of  conflict  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  Palestinian. 

^iUnoscripts  are   (1)  the  Leyden  Codex  Scaliger  3,  dated 

1289  A.D..  used  for  the  firat  edition  (ut  sup.);   (2)  at  Oxford, 

BO.  365,  Berakhoth  with  oommeniaiy,  no.  2671,   Mo'edh 

M^n,  2872.  Babha  kamma.  no.  2674,  Berakhoth;    (3)  at 

London.  Britiah  Museum.  Codices  Orient.  2822-24,  Zeraim 

•ad  Sh^faiim;    (4)  at  Rome,  Codex  333  contains  Zera'im 

and  So{ah;  (5)  a  Lewis-Gibson  manuscript  of  one  leaf  from 

Giffin  18  described  in  JQR,  1807,  117-119. 

V.  The  Babylonian  Talmud:    In  the  beginning  of 

the  second  century  Nehardea  was  a  seat  of  Jewish 

Jeaming,  and  under  Mar  Samuel  (d.  254)  it  was  at 

the  height  of  its  prosperity.    Ciontemporaneous  with 

this  was  the  academy  at  Sura  under 

I.  Origin;   Rab  (d.  247).     After  the  destruction 

Celebrated  of  Nehardea  in  259  Judah  bar  Ezekiel, 

Aotfaorities.  a  disciple  of  Samuel  and  Rab,  founded 

the  school  at  Pum  Beditha,  noted  for 

the  activities  of  Babbah  bar  Nahmani  (d.  331),  a 

keen  dialectician,  of  Joseph  bar  9i3Ta  (d.  333),  who 

because  of  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law 

was  called  Sinai,  and  of  Abaye  (d.  338),  the  pupil 

of  the  two  named  just  before  him.     Raba  bar 

Joseph  bar  Hama  (d.  352)  taught  in  Mahuza  on  the 

Tigris,  and  after  him  Nahman  bar  Isaac  (d.  356) 

waa  the  head  of  the  academy  restored  at  Pum 

Beditha.    Papa  (375)  founded  the  school  at  Neresh 


near  Sura,  and  after  his  death  the  school  at  Sura 
acquired  new  importance.  The  deliverances  of  - 
Joseph  and  Raba  form  a  large  part  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud,  and  to  these  is  added  material  brought  ^ 
from  Palestine.  Through  Ashi,  for  half  a  century 
head  of  the  school  at  Sura,  the  accumulated  mate- 
rial dyring  two  centuries  was  arranged.  A  spur  to 
the  making  of  this  collection  was  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  religion  in  Persia,  439-457.  Rabbina 
bar  Huna  (d.  499)  was  the  last  of  the  Amoraim, 
those  coming  after  used  the  work  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded as  a  basis.  As  early  as  Tanna  Judah  ben 
n'ai  mention  is  made  of  nmemonic  signs,  and  these 
were  used  in  manuscript  for  convenience  and  for 
saving  of  time  and  space;  collections  of  these  ab- 
breviations were  employed  by  the  Tannaim,  also 
the  abbreviations  themselves  were  used  by  those 
who  collected  and  arranged  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
In  the  manuscripts  these  gradually  fell  away,  parUy 
because  they  became  superfluous  and  partly  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  understood.  Of  the 
sixty-three  tracts  of  the  Mishna  twenty-six  are  with- 
out the  Babylonian  Gemara;  these  were,  no  doubt, 
discussed  in  the  Babylonian  schools  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  the  discussions  were  probably  never 
digested  or  reduced  to  writing.  A  great  part  of  the 
contents  of  many  of  these  tracts  can  not  have  been 
employed  outside  of  Palestine,  while  that  of  others 
went  under  other  tracts;  'Edhuyyoth  and  Abhoth 
could  from  their  subject  matter  have  had  no  Gemara. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  entire 
occurs  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

Of  manuscripts  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  at 
Munich,  Codex  Hebr.  96,  the  one  extant  manuscript  of  the 
entire  Babylonian  Talmud,  written  in  1343;  Codex  Hebr. 
6,  containing  Pesahim,  Yoma,  and  Haghigha;  Codex  Hebr. 
140-141,  which  contains  five  tracts  or  parts  of  tracts;  (2)  at 
Rome  according  to  the  brothers  Assemani  thirty-one  co- 
dices contained  fifty-seven  tracts  of  the  Talmud  and  some 
of  the  so-called  lesser  tracts;  (3)  at  Oxford  no.  366  con- 
tains two  tracts,  no.  367  has  two,  368  has  one,  369  one,  370 
four,  373  one,  375  one,  while  other  fragmentary  codices  are 
noe.  2661,  2666,  2667,  2671,  2673-78,  some  of  them  impor- 
tant, the  oldest  dated  1123  (cf.  S.  Schechter  and  8.  Singer, 
Talmud%c€U  FraomerUa  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Cambridge, 
1896);  (4)  in  London,  British  Museum  Harley  5508  con- 
tains eight  tracts,  and  Add.  25,  717  contains  three  in  whole 
or  part;  (5)  in  Florence  the  National  Library  contains  the 
second-oldest  of  known  dated  Talmud  manuscripts  (1176 
or  1177),  with  seven  tracts.  (6)  in  Hamburg  no.  165  of  the 
year  1184  contains  three  tracts.  (7)  at  Gdttingen  0>dex 
Heb.  3  contains  five  tracts  in  whole  or  part;  (8)  at  Carls- 
ruhe  a  manuscript  contains  Sanhedrin;  (9)  at  Paris  the 
National  Library  has  no.  671  with  Berakhoth,  no.  1337 
with  three  tracts,  and  no  1313  with  a  part  of  Babha  Bathra; 

(10)  in  New  York  Columbia  University  has  a  South  Arabian 
manuscript  written   in    1548   which   contains  four  tracts; 

(11)  at  Cambridge  is  the  manuscript  described  in  W.  H. 
Lowe.  The  Fragment  of  Talmtui  Babli  Pesachim  .  .  .  (Cam- 
bridge, 1879). 

The  fewness  of  early  manuscripts  is  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  by  the  numerous  citations  in 
early  authorities,  such  as  the  Talmud  compendium 
of  Isaac  ben  Jacob  Alphas!  (between 
2.  Censor-  1013  and  1103),  the  Talmud  diction- 
ship;   Con-  ary   of   Nathan   ben   Yehi'el    of   the 
sequent     eleventh    century,    and    the    Talmud 
Changes,    commentaries  of  Rashi  and  the  Toseph- 
tists.    There  is  need  of  a  critical  com- 
mentary of  the  Talmud  (the  Mishna  and  the  two 
Talmuds),  and  this  need  is  the  greater  because  of 
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the  mischief  wrought  through  Christiaii  censorship 
(or  the  fear  of  it)  both  in  manuscripts  and  in  edi- 
tions. The  evidence  both  of  this  censorship  and  its 
results  is  abundant.  In  1631  a  Jewish  assemblage 
in  Poland  issued  a  circular  (cf.  C.  Leslie,  A  Short 
and  Easy  Method  with  the  JewSf  pp.  2-3,  London, 
1812)  which  directed  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion that  in  the  issue  of  editions  of  Mishna  or  Gemara 
all  references  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  expunged 
and  marked  with  a  circle  (which  the  rabbis  would 
know  how  to  explain) ;  this  was  in  consequence  of 
the  interest  of  Christians  in  Jewish  literature  and 
was  intended  to  avoid  persecution  and  charges 
against  Jews  by  Christians.  Russian  censorship 
has  forbidden  attention  to  be  called  to  omissions  by 
the  existence  of  blank  spaces.  An  example  of  this 
censorship  is  the  edition  of  the  Talmud  of  Basel, 
1578-81;  the  tract  'Abhodhah  sarah  is  wholly 
omitted,  in  place  of  **  Talmud  "  ''  Gemara  **  ap- 
pears, **  Sadduceans  "  or  "  Epicureans  "  displaces 
"  Jewish  Christian  "  or  "  heretic,"  "  Samaritan  " 
or  "  Cushite  "  displaces  the  word  for  "  non-Jew," 
"  Rome  "  is  transposed  into  "  Babylon,"  "  Roman  " 
becomes  "  Aramean  "  or  "  Persian  "  or  "  Babylo- 
nian," and  other  even  graver  changes  are  made.  In 
matters  of  this  sort  not  only  Christians  but  Jews 
have  been  deceived,  as  when  portions  belonging  to 
the  second  century  make  mention  of  Sadducees, 
whose  existence  ceased  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and,  similarly,  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  understanding  of  the  word  rendered  "  Jewish 
Christian  "  or  **  heretic."  On  the  censorship  of 
Jewish  books  light  is  thrown  by  L.  Zunz,  Die  RUue 
dea  synagogalen  OotteediensteSf  pp.  147-149,  222-225 
(Berlin,  1859) ;  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen 
BUcher,  vol.  i.  (Bonn,  1883) ;  A.  Berliner,  Censur  und 
ConfiecaHon  hdirdiecher  BUcher  im  Kirchenstaate 
(Frankfort,  1891);  W.  A.  Popper,  The  Censorship 
of  Htbrew  Books  (New  York,  1899).  Some  of  the 
passages  either  stricken  out  or  changed  through  this 
censorship  are  collected  in  books  mostly  anony- 
mous (with  Hebrew  titles;  one  issued  at  K5nigs- 
berg,  1860)  and  in  the  DiJ^uJjpe  sopherim  of  Rabbin- 
ovica  (1868-88). 

VL  Evaluation  of  the  Talmud:    As  respects  the 

contents  of  the  Talmud,  distinction  is  to  be  made 

between    halachic    and    haggadic    material.     The 

meaning   of    Halacha    (Halakah)    is    (1)    conduct 

regulatoi  by  the  Torah,  (2)  the  law  according  to 

which  conduct  is   regulated,  or  legal  regulations. 

The  plural  is  used  to  express  both 

I.  Halacha  individual  regulations  of  a  religious  sort 

and        and  also  the  collections  of  such  regu- 

Haggada.  lations.  Halacha  means,  in  its  impli- 
cations, what  has  been  immemorially 
regarded  as  fixed,  then  what  a  majority  has  de- 
cided in  a  recognized  assembly  (of  scholars),  and 
finally  what  has  been  taught  by  prevailing  authority. 
In  the  Mishna  conflicting  opinions  are  often  adduced 
without  indicating  which  prevailed.  The  Gemara 
gives  the  impression  of  a  salon  or  of  a  collection  of 
records  of  discussions  by  the  Amoraim  concerning 
Tannaite  deliverances.  Relatively  seldom  can  one 
determine  from  the  Talmud  itself  what  is  Halacha 
or  definitive  requirement;  this  is  to  be  reached  by 
investigation  and  use  of  the  rules  found  in  the 


halachic  part  of  the  Sedher  Tannaim  we^'Amor^aim, 
or  by  the  employment  of  the  YcuUi  honHazal^  of 
Maimonides,  the  Sepfier  ha-Mizwoth  of  Moses  of 
Coucy,  and  the  Shulfyin  ha-*Artikh  of  Joseph  Karo, 
and  with  these  last  the  commentaries  should  be 
used.  Haggada  (Haggadhah)  now  denotes  in  gen- 
eral the  non-halachic  contents  of  the  Talmud;  it 
comes  from  a  word  employed  in  the  sense  "  to 
teach,"  and  was  formerly  employed  in  the  sense 
"  the  Scripture  teaches."  Haggadic  material  in 
the  Talmud  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  halachic 
material,  and  often  the  connection  is  loose;  some- 
times there  is  no  connection  at  all.  Long  haggadic 
pieces  which  may  be  specifically  referred  to 
are  Berakhoth  54a-64a,  Shabbath  30a-33a,  Meg- 
hillah  10b-17a,  Gittin  55b-58b,  Sanhedrin  90a- 
113b. 

Few  literary  products  have  educed  so  contradic- 
tory estimates  of  their  value  as  has  the  Talmud.  To 
it  have  been  given  overweening  praise  and  calumni- 
ous blame.  A  calm  estimate  requires  first  the  consid- 
eration of  the  forgoing  distinction  between  Halacha 
and  Haggada.  Next  there  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  political  relationships  and  the  religious 
views  of  the  Jews  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia 
during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  relations 
and  views  arose.  There  will  then  be  explained  the 
hostility  of  the  Jews,  which  here  sometimes  finds 
expression,  to  their  oppressors  and  to  the  forms  of 
religion  and  irreligion  and  heathenism  and  unethic- 
ality  which  pervaded  the  regions  and  actions  of  that 
period.  While  the  forms  of  this  hostility  will  not 
thus  be  justified,  they  will  at  least  be  understood. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

Vn.  Explanation  and  Translation  of  the  Page 
from  the  Talmud. 

The  text  is  the  matter  in  large  print  in  the  center 
of  the  page;  the  Rashi  (commentary)  is  immedi- 
ately on  the  left  of  the  text,  and  the  Tosafot  ("  ad- 
ditions ")  immediately  on  ^e  right.  The  material 
on  the  margins  are  condensed  biographical  notes 
(not  translated),  and  that  on  the  lower  right  hand 
and  bottom  margin  relates  to  another  page  and  is 
also  not  translated.  The  question  under  discussion 
on  the  preceding  pages  (not  reproduced  here) 
has  to  do  with  the  saving  of  a  scroll  of  the  law  in 
case  of  fire  by  means  of  passing  into  a  closed  lane, 
and  in  the  discussion  the  query  arises,  what  is  a 
closed  lane?  The  various  answers  to  this  appear 
in  the  first  part  of  the  translation  which  follows 
(which  is  given  very  literally,  preserving  so  far  as 
possible  the  order  of  the  words). 

Text:  R.  Ashi,  however,  said:  three  partitions 
and  one  stake  form  a  closed  lane,  three  partitions 
without  a  stake  form  an  open  lane;  and  even  R. 
Eliezer,  who  says  that  two  stakes  are  required, 
that  is  only  for  (nM)ving  thither)  provisions  and 
beverages,  (admits  that)  for  a  scroll  of  the  Law 
one  stake  is  sufficient. 

Mishna:  One  may  save  food  for  three  meals, 
that  which  is  fit  for  human  beings  (may  be  saved) 
for  men,  and  that  which  is  fit  for  cattle  (may  be 
saved)  for  cattle.  How  so?  If  a  conflagration 
happen  on  a  Friday  night  one  may  save  food  for 
three  meals;  on  Saturday  morning,  for  two  meals; 
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in  the  afternoon,  for  one  meal.     R.  Jose  says  one 
may  always  save  food  for  three  meals. 

Gemara:  Since  (a  man)  is  troubled  about  what 
is  permitted,  why  should  not  he  save  more?  Said 
Rjibba,  because  a  man  is  anxious  for  his  possessions, 
and  were  he  allowed  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  ex- 
tinguish (the  fire).  Ahaye  said  to  him:  We  have 
prenously  learned  that  a  man  upon  whose  roof  a 
barrel  becomes  broken  may  bring  a  vessel  to  put  im- 
derneath;  but  may  not  bring  a  vessel  to  intercept 
(the  flowing),  nor  put  a  vessel  alongside  (the  roof)* 
\Miat  precautionary  measure  can  be  (devised)  in 
that  case  (to  prohibit  it)?  Here  there  is  also  the 
precaution  against  his  bringing  a  vessel  through 
public  ground.  The  text  reads:  A  man  upon 
whose  roof  a  barrel  becomes  broken,  may  bring  a 
vessel  and  put  it  underneath;  but  he  may  not  bring 
a  vessel  to  intercept  (the  flowing),  nor  put  a  vessel 
alongside  (the  rooQ.  Should  he  happen  to  have 
guests  he  may  bring  a  vessel  to  intercept  or  put  a 
vessel  alongside.  He  should  not,  however,  inter- 
cept first  and  then  invite  guests,  but  should  invite 
guests  first  and  then  intercept:  no  artifice  should 
be  used  in  order  to  circumvent  the  law.  It  is  re- 
ported in  the  name  of  Jose  ben  Judah  that  an  arti- 
fice may  be  used.  Is  the  clash  of  opinions  not  the 
same  as  that  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  JcMhua  in  the  fol- 
loviing  teaching:  An  animal  and  its  offspring  that 
have  fallen  into  a  pit  (on  a  holy  day)?  R.  Eliezer 
says  that  one  may  bring  up  one  to  be  killed,  while 
the  other  is  to  be  left  where  it  is,  but  provided  with 
food  that  it  may  not  starve.  R.  Joshua  says  that  one 
may  (supposedly)  bring  up  one  with  the  intention 
of  killing  it,  but  on  some  pretext  may  not  kill  it, 
and  may  bring  up  the  other  and  then  kill  either  one. 
No,  it  is  possible  that  R.  Eliezer  says  so  only  in  the 
case  when  it  (the  remaining  animal)  can  be  fed,  but 
not  here  in  our  case;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  R.  Joshua  says  so  only  when  the  suffering 
of  a  li\ing  being  is  involved,  but  not  in  our  case 
vhere  there  is  no  suffering  of  a  living  being. 

The  rabbis  taught:  If  one  has  saved  fine  bread, 
one  is  not  allowed  to  save  afterward  coarse  bread, 
but  if  one  has  saved  first  coarse  bread,  he  may  save 
after^-ard  fine  bread.    One  may  save  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (food)  for  Sabbath,  but  not  on  Sab- 
bath for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  still  less  on 
Sabbath  for  holy  days,  or  for  the  next  Sabbath.    The 
rabbis  taught:    If  a  man  has  foi^gotten  bread  in 
the  oven  and  the  sanctity  of  the  day  (i.e.,  the  sacred 
day)  begins,  he  may  save  of  it  for  three  meals,  and 
telJ  to  others  that  they  may  come  and  save  for 
themselves.    He  should  not,  however,  take  it  with 
a  baker's  shovel,  but  with  a  knife.    Why,  did  not 
R.  Ishmael  teach  '^  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work  "  (Ex.  XX.  10),  except  blowing  of  the  horn  and 
taking  out  bread  because  these  belong  to  science 
and  not  labor?    So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  (i.e., 
such  a  piece  of  work)  in  another  way  (than  as  it  is 
performed  in  the  week-days)  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  do  it  (in  that  other  way).    R.  Hisda  said: 
A  man  should  always  make  his  preparations  for  the 
Sabbath  early,  for  it  is  said:   and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that 
which  they  bring  in  (Ebc.  xvi.  5),  at  once.     One 
must  break  on  &kturday  two  loaves,  because  it  is 


said:  **  Twice  as  much  bread  "  (verse  22).  R.  Ashi 
said:  I  have  seen  R.  Kahana  keeping  in  his  hands 
two  loaves  and  break  only  one,  stating  that  it  is 
said,  they  gathered  (twice,  but  did  not  break). 
R.  Zera  used  to  break  a  lai^ge  piece  that  sufficed  for 
the  whole  meal.  Said  Rabina  to  R.  Ashi,  did  it 
not  look  like  gluttony?  The  latter  answered  him: 
Since  he  did  not  do  it  every  day  it  did  not  look 
like  gluttony?  R.  Ami  and  R.  Assi,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  have  the  bread  that  was  used  for  making 
an  Ertib,  would  begin  the  meal  with  it,  for  they 
said  that  because  one  religious  duty  had  been  ful- 
filled with  that  bread,  it  should  be  used  to  fulfil 
another  religious  duty. 

How  00?  If  a  conflagration  happen,  etc.*  The 
rabbis  taught:  How  many  meals  is  one  obliged 
to  eat  in  Sabbath?  Three.  R.  Hidka  says  four. 
Both  opinions  are  deduced  from  the  same  verse 
**  And  Moses  said,  eat  that  to-day;  for  to-day  is  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it 
in  the  field"  (Ex.  xvi.  25).  R.  Hidka  holds  that 
the  thrice  repeated  "  to-day  "  means  three  (meals) 
besides  that  of  the  evening,  while  the  rabbis  hold 
that  therein  is  included  the  evening  meal.  We 
have  learned:  If  a  conflagration  happen  on  Friday 
night 

Ruhi  (on  the  left) :  R,  Ashi,  however,  said,  etcf 
Both  the  sages  and  Ben  Bethera  are  of  the  opinion 
of  R.  Eliezer  that  generally  three  partitions  and  two 
stakes  are  required,  but  the  sages  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a  scroll  of  the  Liaw  even  R.  Eliezer  admits 
that  one  stake  is  sufficient,  while  Ben  Bethera  says 
that  in  this  case  R.  Eliezer  admits  that  no  stake  is 
needed.  One  stake  is  sufficient:  this  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  the  sages. 

Mishna:  A  Conflagration  happen  on  Friday 
nighl:  before  the  meal.  In  the  Morning:  before 
breakfast.  One  may  always  save:  it  being  such  a 
day  (i.e.,  when  fasting  is  prohibited)  and  he  is 
troubling  himself  about  what  is  permitted,  for  food 
is  an  article  that  by  itself  is  allowed  to  be  moved 
and  it  (is  carried)  to  a  court  provided  with  an  ErvbyX 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  save  more,  were  it 
not  for  the  precautionaiy  measure,  as  explained 
in  the  Gemara. 

Gemara:  Since  he  is  troubling  himself  about 
what  is  permitted:  things  which  are  allowed  by 
themselves  to  be  carried  and  (removed)  to  a  court 
provided  with  an  Ervb.  If  he  were  allowed:  In 
busying  himself  with  so  much  saving,  he  might  forget 
the  Sabbath  in  his  state  of  anxiety  and  might  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Intercept: 
the  flow  that  is  falling  through  the  air.  Put  along- 
side: near  the  roof  as  a  receptacle,  though  it  can 
not  draw  because  the  roof  is  flat  and  the  wine  is  not 
in  a  hole.    He,  therefore,  places  a  vessel  near  the 

*  The  abbreviated  form  used  here  and  elsewhere  arises 
from  the  fact  that  only  the  initial  words  of  well-known 
formulas  were  used  in  stating  a  case  or  beginning  a  discussion. 

t  This  is  cited  from  the  firat  paragraph  above.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  commentary  takes  up  successive  portions  of 
the  text,  first  citing  in  abbreviated  form  (printed  in  italics) 
the  part  on  which  comment  is  to  be  offered. 

X  The  technical  term  for  "  a  symbolical  act  by  which  the 
legal  fiction  of  community  or  continuity  is  established." 
M.  Jastiow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  .  .  .  ,  p.  1076, 
London  and  New  York,  1003. 
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roof  that  it  should  drip  from  the  roof  into  the  ves- 
sel which  he  holds  in  his  hands.  What  precauMonr 
ary  measure  can  be,  etc.:  Since  it  is  permitted  (to 
cany  wine  in  private  ground),  why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  intercept  or  to  put  (a  vessel  alongside 
the  rooO?  Against  his  bringing  a  vessel  throttgh 
pyMic  ground;  in  looking  so  much  after  vessels  he 
may  forget  and  bring.  He  shovld  not  intercept  and 
invite  afterward:  for  while  intercepting  he  does  not 
need  guests.  No  artifice  should  be  used:  who  do 
not  wait  to  taste,  in  order  that  they  should  leave. 
Fallen  into  a  pit:  on  a  holy  day.  The  mother  and 
its  offspring  may  not  be  killed  on  the  same  day 
(since  this  is  prohibited  by  Mosaic  Law).  May  not 
kiU  it:  for  he  might  use  the  pretext  that  the  other 
is  fatter.  R,  Eliezer  says  so  only:  that  no  artifice 
is  to  be  used.  One  has  saved  fine  bread:  sufficient  for 
three  meals.  One  is  not  (dlowed  to  save  afterward 
coarse  bread:  coarse  bread  made  of  the  seconds; 
for  it  is  not  a  fitting  pretext  that  this  is  better  for 
him.  But  not  on  Sabbath  for  the  Day  of  Atonement: 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  Day  of  Atonement  falls  on 
a  Simday.  As  one  is  not  allowed  to  eat  before  the 
day  is  over,  he  is  compelled  to  prepare  in  the  even- 
ing. And  still  less  on  a  Sabbath  for  a  holy  day:  be- 
cause one  can  prepare  it  on  the  same  day.  Baker's 
shovel:  an  instrument  with  which  the  bread  is 
moved  and  separated  from  the  walls  of  the  oven  to 
which  it  cleaves,  one  should  not  take  out  with  the 
baker's  shovel  because  that  is  the  every-day  way 
of  doing.  A  man  should  .  .  .  early:  to  busy  him- 
self on  the  eve  to  prepare  that  w^hat  is  needed  for 
the  Sabbath.  They  should  prepare  that  which  they 
bring,  at  once:  to  prepare  at  the  moment  of  bring- 
ing, and  that  the  bringing  should  be  early  is  deduced 
from  the  verse  "  and  they  gathered  it  every  morn- 
ing "  (early).  Break:  to  pronounce  the  benediction 
of  ha-Mozi.  Keeping  two:  he  took*  them  in  his 
hands.  It  is  said:  **  They  gathered  ";  which  shows 
that  two  have  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  not  said  that  two 
must  be  broken:  To  break  a  big  piece  that  sufficed  for 
the  whole  meal:  A  big  piece  that  was  enough  for  that 
meal.  He  did  it  in  honor  of  the  Sabbath,  showing 
thereby  that  the  Sabbath  meal  was  so  dear  to  him 
that  he  is  going  to  make  effort  to  eat  much.  When 
happening:  sometimes  when  the  Erub  was  made  in 
their  house,  and  sometimes  when  it  was  made  in 
the  house  of  somebody  else.  Would  begin:  that  is, 
to  pronounce  on  it  the  benediction  of  **  ha-Mozi " 
which  is  the  beginning  of  eating.  Begin:  start. 
Thrice  repeated  **  to-day":  [The  repetition  here] 
comes  (to  show)  the  number  of  meals. 

Tosafot  (on  the  right) :  We  have  previously  learned 
that  a  man  upon  whose  roof  a  barrel  became  broken: 
R.  Porat  queried:  Why  did  he  (Abaye)  not  ask  his 
question  from  the  Mishna  w^hich  is  at  the  beginning 
(of  the  chapter  entitled)  "  Hobit,"  where  we  have 
learned:  A  barrel  that  became  broken  one  may  save 
from  it  enough  for  three  meals,  and  may  say  to 
others,  come  and  save  for  yoiu-selves,  only  one 
should  not  use  a  sponge?  He  answered:  There  one 
can  say  that  the  barrel  was  in  a  marked-off  plot  in 
a  public  thoroughfare  (where  articles  are  not  allowed 
to  be  moved)  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  one 
would  carry  the  vessel  to  a  distance  of  four  cubits, 
while  here  in  this  Baraitha  is  expressly  said  "  on 


the  roof "  (private  ground).  The  Ri  answered: 
There  it  is  stated  that  the  wine  was  spilled  on  the 
ground  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  using  of  a 
sponge.  R.  Samuel  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Tam 
tiiat  (this  prohibition)  is  only  in  the  case  when 
the  barrel  is  broken,  but  when  the  barrel  is  only 
cracked  and  it  drips,  one  may  bring  vessels  to  inter- 
cept or  to  put  alongside,  for  then  the  man  would 
not  be  so  greatly  confused  as  to  bring  vessels  through 
the  public  thoroughfare,  as  (he  might  be)  if  it  were 
entirely  broken. 

A  vessel  to  intercept  or  a  vessel  to  put  alongside: 
The  Ri  said  that  there  b  meant  here  "  not  only  this, 
but  even  that,"  not  only  to  intercept,  when  it  is 
evident  that  one  is  saving,  but  even  to  put  along- 
side when  it  is  noticeable  that  one  is  saving,  is  also 
prohibited. 

If  one  has  saved  fine  bread  one  is  not  allowed  to 
save  afterword  coarse  bread:  The  Ri  said  that  when 
one  has  baked  on  the  Passover  imleavened  bread 
from  fine  flour  sufficient  for  the  holy  days,  one  may 
not  bake  afterward  imleavened  bread  from  seconds; 
but  he  may  bake  first  from  seconds  and  afterward 
from  fine  flour. 

But  not  on  a  Saturday  for  the  Day  of  Atonement: 
The  commentaries  explain  for  the  evening  following 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (for  there  is  no  need  of  food 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  is  a  fast-day) .  But 
if  thou  shalt  ask:  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  course,  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  evening  following  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  that  following  the  Sabbath? 
One  may  answer  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  eat 
on  the  evening  following  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as 
explained  above  (folio  114b),  and  also  because  one 
fasted  in  the  day  he  would  believe  that  it  is  allowed. 
It  is  also  possible  that  it  is  meant  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  itself,  to  give  food  to  the  children. 

Did  not  R,  Ishmael  teach:  **  You  shall  do  no 
servile  work  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  8.  As  one  may  see,  the 
Tosafists  had  here  another  reading):  If  thou 
shouldst  ask,  why  is  quoted  here  the  verse  of  "no 
servile  work  "  which  refers  to  holy  days,  since  on 
Sabbath  to  which  refers  the  verse  "  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,"  in  general,  without  saying  **  servile 
work,"  one  may  also  blow  the  horn  and  take  out 
bread  from  the  oven  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
as  we  see  it  here  where  it  is  quoted  in  reference  to 
Sabbath?  R.  Samuel  explained  that  in  fact  the 
correct  reading  here  is  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work."  The  Rashba  explained  that  it  is  true  that 
the  exceptions  of  blowing  the  horn  and  taking 
bread  from  the  oven  are  derived  from  the  verse 
"Any  servile  work,"  and  we  (apply  what  is)  deduced 
from  what  is  said  about  the  holy  days  to  the  Sab- 
bath, because  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
holy  days  and  Sabbath  than  the  preparation  of  food 
(which  is  allowed  on  holy  days)  as  is  said:  "  Save 
that  which  every  n^an  must  eat "  (Ex.  xil.  16). 

Because  these  belong  to  science  and  not  labor:  And 
since  they  are  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  though 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  sages,  as  is  said  in  the  treatise 
Rosh  fia-Shanah:  "  One  does  not  prevent  children 
from  blowing  the  horn,  but  one  prevents  women 
from  doing  so,"  here  one  has  to  allow  (the  taking 
out  of  bread)  for  the  sake  of  three  meals  (that  are 
needed). 


.  wu  that  of  RivB  di  Tnnlo.  1559;  uid 
Lowe  Duswl  in  Ihe  (ciC  The  fint  caln- 
plote  od.  af  Iho  BabylonUn  Tnlmiid  w»  that  of  Bombcrg, 
Venice.  1520-23;  oChen  nrs  Vcoioe.  1531  aad  I54S-51: 
Lublin.  155S  sqq.  (incomplele).  1817-39  (entire  tent); 
Bute],  isrs-ai  (cenmred);  Ciiiooii,  1802-05,  1818-20: 
Fnukfon.  ieS7-aa  ud  1720-22  (the  baaia  o(  most  later 
eda.);  Anuterduo,  1644-^)3  end  17H-I9.  Of  tnodeni 
editionn  thtae  which  are  perh»pi  b«t  worthy  of  note  aro; 
BeillD,  1B62-S8;  Wilna,  1BS6  (tba  largeat,  with  many  Bids 
to  atudy);  and  the  ed.,  with  Germ.  Inmal.  aad  notes,  by 
L.  GolilHhmi.lt,  Berlin.  ISM  aqq.  (in  progress  vol.  v.,  fa><c. 
1  iaued  Leipaic,  1010).  01  the  Palatioian  Talmud  the 
edilio  princBpBia  that  of  Venice,  1523  sqq.;  later  onea  are 
Cnuow.  leOD;  Kroloachia,  1S66;  Jitomlr,  1800^7  (com- 
plete witb  commeotary):  and  tbat  of  Piotrkow,  18gH-lU02. 
For  other  editions  of  both  Taimuda  cf.  JE.  xii.  ii-Zi. 
Space  can  not  be  (iven  hero  to  editions  of  parts  of  the  Tal- 
id  and  of  lingle  tracta.    A  partial  list  'a  given  in  Hauck' 
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i«ues  is  the  Schlaawort  Kalaloa  of  C.  Oeorg.  Hanover, 
1S80-190Q,  under  the  caption  "  Talmud."  There  is  an 
Eur.  traasl.  of  the  Babylooian  Talmud  by  M.  L.  Bodltin- 
•on,  10  vols..  New  York,  finished  1906.  hut  it  ia  not  alto- 
gether icbolarly:  a  French  transl.  of  the  Poleatiniaa  Tal- 
mud b  by  M.  Schvab.  11  vols..  Paris.  I37S-0U,  while  a 
French  transl.  of  the  Babylonian  was  bcsua  by  J.  de  Pavly. 
Orleans.  1900;  in  GerniaQ  there  are:  A.  WOnaehe.  Dir 
ien£aaiem.  Taimvd  in  tanam  ha^/ffoditchi  "  ' 
.  .  .  liM  DtuiKhe  Obfriraeen.  Zurich,  IB80;  idem, 
babulan,  Talmud  in  trinm  haonad.  Betlandtrilm 
HhthM  vnd  crlaultrl.  S  vols..  Leipsic,  1880-89. 

to  the  article  in  JE,  xii.  27-28.  where  a  history  ol 
subject  and  a  liatof  commentariea  down  to  1005  an 
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M.  Jastniw,  Dirtianarn  af  the  Ti 


foUowina  stand  out 
1870-89; 
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,    .   .    1SS6; 
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and  Yeruihalmi.  and  Uidnuhic  Literature.  3  vols..  Lon- 
don. 1S8S-1903;  H.  Krauss,  GHKkiKht  und  laitiniKht 
LdiniritTtrr  im  Talmud,  Midraach,  und  Targain,  Berlin. 
1893-99;  idem,  TalmuditcKt  Arduuloiiie,  vol.  i„  Lnpsic, 
1910;  a.  Dalmaa.  AramJliteK-nculutiraiiclut  ffandwsriir' 
bach.  Fraokfort.  1901;  and  cf.  JE.  Iv.  580-S8G.  For 
(rammais:  I.  Rosenberg.  Dam  aramducAa  Virbtim  in 
babuUmiKhen  Talmud.  Marburs.  1888;  C.  LcTtaa,  A  Qram- 
tnar  of  Uu  Artmaic  Idiom  Conlaintd  in  thi  Baiylonian 
Talmud,  Cinclnaatl,  1W)0;  G.  Dolman,  Orammatik  dca 
Jediteh-palAHiniicJitn  AnmaiKh,  Leipsic,  IBOS;  M.  L. 
UargoUs.  LtM/uch  der  aramaiidim  Sprache  du  babvlan- 
iicAm  Talmudt.  Munich.  ISIO,  Eng.  transl..  Afonuol  of  the 
Aramaic  Laneuaar,  London  and  New  York,  1910;  and 
el,  further  JE,  vi.  87-80.  Other  kinda  of  helps  ore;  J. 
Lightfoot,  Horn  KTeAraicv  ri  Talnudica,  ia  Eng.  tranal.  iu 
the  Workt,  2  vols..  Loodoo,  1884  (the  greal  thesaurus  tot 
English  r«aden);  Isaak  bou  Samuel  Lampronti,  Pabadh 
Yitbak,  14  vols.,  printed  at  various  places.  1750-1888 
(the  most  comprehciuive  eacyelopedia  of  facts  relating 
lo  the  Talmud);  J.  Hamburger,  Beol-Biicvt'opfldi*  far 
BHiil  und  Talmud.  3  vols.,  new  ed,,  completed  Leipeic, 
1001:   JS,  viii.  609,  018,  xii.  1-30. 

In  matten  of  introduction,  on  the  origin  eonauK;  N. 
Brail,  in  Jahrtiirher  fir  j&diarht  aachichlc,  u  (18781. 
1-123:  D.  HoBmann.  Die  erit  Miultna  und  die  Con- 
troverts dtr  Tanoim.  Berlin.  1882:  J.  S.  Bloch.  Einblicke 
in  die  Getthichle  dtr  EMetehuna  da  laJmuducAcn  LUtra- 
Iw.  Vienna,  1884;  I.  A.  Rosenthal.  VAtr  d<n  Zuianmin- 
\an^  der  Uixhna.  Ein  Beitrao  xu  ihrer  EntetehuTioege- 
Khidite.  2  vols..  iJtrasbuis,  1890-92,  2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.. 
1909:  idem,  I>tiifucAnii.  .4u/bauundQueUcnjcAndufv,ib' 
1003-06;  H.  L.  Reich.  Zur  Gmeni  da  TalmudJi.  Vienna, 
1892;  3.  Funk,  DitfinWeAunodt.  Taimuda,  Lcipsic,  1910. 

consult;  H.  L.  Stmck.  finleituna  in  dm  raJmud,  4th  ed!i 
Leipaie.  190S;  U.  L,  Radkioaon.  The  HiiUru  of  Oie  Tal- 
mud from  lilt  Time  of  ill  firt  Fomalion,  about  tOO  B.C.. 
la  the  Prami  Dale.  New  York,  1904:  J.  C.  WoU,  Bib- 
liolheca  Hrbraa.  ii.  SS7-903,  iv.  320-456.  Hamburg,  1721- 
1733:  A.  a.  W&hner.  Anliqvitatri  Hebraorum,  i.  231- 
584.  G6tlingea.  1743:    H.  3.  Hinehfeld.  Halacliiiehe  Ext- 


sus.  £in  Britraa  sur  OachvAtt  dcr  Eitiieee  und  lur 
Afethodolagie  dci  Talniudi.  Berlin.  1840;  W.  Baeber,  Die 
■  babulonitehen  Amor'ler.  Strasburg.  1878;  idem. 
e  Agada  der  Tannailen,  2  vols.,  ib.  1884-00:  idem.  Die 
Agada  dir  palaelinitchm  Amoraer.  3  vols.,  ib.  1892-90: 
idem.  Die  Agada  der  Tannailen  und  Amorlier—Bibiiitel- 
lairegieler,  ib.  1903;  M.  Joel,  Blieia  in  die  Religiannie- 
tchichle  su  Anfano  dee  t.  cKvieUichen  Jahrhunderte.  Brea- 
lau,  1380-83;  idem.  Ser  Aberalaube  und  die  Sltllune  dee 
Judenthumi  IU  demeelben.  ib.  1881;  E.  Schreibsr.  Der  Tal- 
mud vmn  Standpunkte  dee  modemen  Judenihuma.  Berim, 
1881:  W.  H.  Lowe.  The  Ui^na  on  whicH  the  PnlutiRian 
Talmud  Reele,  Cambridge,  1882:  M.  EhrentheU,  Der 
GeietdeeTalmude,  Budapest,  1887;  M.  Schwab. La Tnlmud 
deJmualem  Iraduil.  pp.  i.-lxxxiii..  Paris,  1800:  E,  O.  U. 
Deulsch,  The  Taimud.  Philadelphia,  IS05:  A-  Ederaheim, 
Life  and  Timee  af  Jttue  lAe  M»tiaA.  Appendices  III., 
v..  VIII..  XVII.,  XVIII..  Sth  ed..  Landoa  and  New 
York,  1890:  M.  FtUgel.  Spirit  of  the  Biblical  Leaietalion;  the 
Manic  and  Talmudical  Codee.  Baltimore,  1808;  D.  A. 
Friedman,  Robbie  of  Ancient  Timet!  bimraphical  Sktlditi 
af  the  Talmudic  Period,  Rochester,  1896;  I.  Halivi  (or 
Halevy),  in  REJ.  iiiiii  (1898),  1-17,  miv  (18B7).  241- 
250;  idem.  Die  Gtachichle  und  Lileralur  leraeU,  vol.  ii., 
Frankfort,  1901.  vol.  iii..  Preisburg,  1807;  A.  Danneatater, 
The  Talmud.  Philadelphia.  1897;  S.  Bemfeld,  Z>er  Taimud. 
Srin  Weeen.  leiae  Bedeulunt  und  etine  GtechichCr,  Berlui. 
1000;  L.  Ginaburg,  Die  Hageada  bei  denKirchenvHlem.ib.. 
1900;  a.  Funk.  Dit  Juden  in  Babylonien  SOOSOO,  2  vob., 
ib.  1902-08;  M.  MieUioer,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  New 
York.  1903:  B.  von  Schottcn/dd.  R'oj  mu><  Jtfan  van 
Talmud  wieeenf  Berlin.  1904:  A.  WOnscbe,  Afunumanfa 
Judaica.  Vienna.  1006-07;  idem,  Aiui  /srdefi  lehrballen, 
Leipsio,  1907  aqq,:  J.  Oossel.  Woe  iel  und  inu  enlhOlt  der 
Tolmudr  Frankfort.  1007;  J.  Bassfceund,  Zur  Rtdaktion 
der  Miechna,  part  i..  Berlin.  1008;  M.  8.  Zuckermande), 
Taeefta,  Miechna  und  Boraitha  in  ihrem  Verhiltnie  tu 
n'nandar,  oder  paiOatineneieche  und  baht/lonische  Halachtt, 
3  vols.,  1008-09:  L.  Rosenthal.  Ueber  den  Zueammenhanc 
der  Miechna.  Ein  Beitrao  'u  ihrcr  Entetehuneigetchiciite, 
part  i„  Strasbuig.  1000:  B.  ID-aus,  Talmudisoks  jlrcUoIo- 
aie  (vol.  i..  Leipsic.  1010;  vol.  ii..  Slutl«art.  1011):  F. 
W.  Farrar,  Life  of  Chritl,  eicunusea  II.,  XII.,  13th  ed.. 


Lond 

The  materials  in  the  Talmud  have  been  practically  di- 
gested in  monographa.  Some  of  these  are:  On  geog- 
raphy: J.  Derenbourg,  Eeeni  eur  I'hisl.  rt  la  oSoffraphie  de 
la  Paleetine  dTaprie  lee  Talmude  el  Iti  avtree  eoumet  tab- 
biniquee,  vol.  i.,  Paris.  1807;  A.  Neubauer,  La  Gloaraphie 
da  Talmud,  ib.  I8BS:  A.  Berliner,  BeUrageiur  Geoeraphie 
und  Slbnooraphie  Babs/lanicne  im  Talmud  und  MidraicK, 
Berlin,  1883.  On  life  as  regulalod  by  the  Tobnud:  J, 
Stem.  Die  Frau  im  Talmud,  Zurich.  1870:  A.  Rohling, 
Le  Juif  leUm  ie  Talmud.  Paris.  1880;  A.  Kati,  Der  u^rs 
Talmudjude.  Die  michtii/elen  Grundiaiee  dte  lalmadiechen 
SchrifUhume  Hber  dae  littliche  Leben,  Berlin.  1803:  L. 
Vial.  Le  Jui/  ncloirs;  du,  la  tolerance  talmudique.  Paris, 
1899.  Law  as  affecting  phaaea  of  life;  H.  B.  Fasecl.  Dae 
motaiech-nMiniKhe  CinlreM.  2  vols..  Oross-Kausba, 
1862-54:  J-  L.  SaalschUU,  Dae  moeaieehe  Becht.  nebH  den 
vervoUtlindiiien  Ihalmudieck-raibiniKJim  Beetimmtatgen, 
Berlin.  1853:  S.  Mayer.  Die  Rrchte  der  lertulilen.  Alhener. 
und  Romer,  2  vols..  Letpeic,  1862-66;  S.  Mendelsohn.  The 
Criminal  Jurieprudence  of  the  Ancimt  Htbreve,  Baltimore, 
1801;  M.  Bloch,  Die  CinlproeeeeOrdnuno  nach  motaiech- 
rabbin.  Rechle.  Budapest,  1882;  idem.  Der  VeHrag  noclk 
moeaieck-rabbin.  Rechle,  ib.  1893;  A.  3chwnri,  Die  her- 
meneulieche  Analogie  in  dtr  talmudiechen  LiUertUur.  Cads- 
ruhe,  1897;  idem,  Der  hemmeuliechi  Svffaoiimui  in  der 
lalnudiechen  LiUeratur.  ib.  1901;  idem.  Der  MimchnaK- 
Thorah.  Ein  Svttem  der  moeaitch-talmudiichen  Geedt- 
Ichre.  ib.  1005;  J.  Fromer,  Der  Organiemue  dee  Judentuma. 
Charlottenburg,  1909:  M.  Dusohak.  Z>ai  moiaitchlal- 
mudiecha  Eherechl.  Vienna.  1804;  M.  Mielsiner,  The  Jev- 
iih  Lav  of  Marrioae  and  Divorce.  Cincinnati.  1884:  M. 
Bloch.  Dos  moeaiich-lalmudieche  Erbrerht.  Budapest,  1800; 
idem.  Die  VormundecAafI  nach  moeaiech-lalmud,  RechI, 
ib.  1904;  D.  W.  Amram,  The  Jeaiah  Laa  of  Dieoree.  Phila- 
delphia, 1806;  T.  Andr£.  L'Beclacage  chei  let  ancient  Hl- 
bmii,  Paris,  1892;  M.  Mielsiner,  Blaverv  anone  the  An- 
cient Hrbreaa.  Cincinnati.  1895:  D.  Faibstoin,  Doi  RechI 
der  unfreirn  und  der  frfian  Arbeiier  ruich  jtidiach-lolmud. 
Rechl.  Bern.  1896.  On  education;  M.  Duschak.  Sehulge- 
trtaoebung  und  Melhodilc  drr  alien  leraelilen,  Vienna,  1872; 
B.  Spiera,  The . "School  .%elem  of  the  Talmud,  London,  1883; 
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B.  Straasbuiger,  GeachiehU  der  Brzi^ung  und  dea  Unter- 
richia  ,  .  .  von  dem  tcUtnud.  Zeit  bia  atj  die  Oeffentoart, 
SiraBburg,  1885.  On  various  aoientifio  m&ttera:  E. 
GrOnebaum,  Die  SiUenlefure  dea  Jxuienihuma^  Strasburg, 
1878;  M.  Jacobson,  Verauch  einer  Patfcholooie  dea  Talmud^ 
Hamburg.  1878;  A.  WOiiBche,  Neue  BeitrUge  tur  Erl&u- 
terung  der  Evangelien  aua  Talmud  und  Midraaeh^  G6t- 
tingen,  1878;  J.  Beigel.  Siudien  liber  die  mUurwiaaen' 
achafdicken  Kenntniaae  der  TeUmudiatent  Leipsic,  1880; 
A.  Hahn,  The  Rabbinical  Dialeetica,  Cinciimati,  1881; 
F.  Weber.  Jadiache  Theolooie  auf  Orund  dea  Talmud  und 
venoandter  Sehriften,  Leipsic,  1897;  W.  Bacher.  Die  eze- 
geliache  Terminologie  der  jUdiachen  Traditionalitteratur,  2 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1899-1905;  B.  Zuckermann,  MateriaHen 
BUT  Entwickltmg  der  alijUdiaehen  Zeitrechnuno,  Bresiau, 
1862;  idem.  Dcta  jadiache  Maaaaayatem,  ib.  1867;  idem. 
Daa  Mathematiache  im  Talmud,  ib.  1878;  P.  Rieger,  Tech- 
noloifie  und  Terminologie  der  Handwerke  in  der  Mianah, 
vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1894;  H.  Vogelatein.  Die  LandunrUchaft  in 
PaJUUlina  zur  ZeU  der  MxXnah,  vol.  i..  ib.  1894;  J.  Kren- 
gel,  Daa  HauageHU  in  der  Mianah,  vol.  i.,  Frankfort,  1899; 
R.  J.  Wunderbar,  Btbliach-talmudiache  Medizin,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1850-60;  J.  M.  Rabbinowics,  Einleitung  in  die 
QeaeUgebung  und  die  Medixin  dea  T?uUmuda,  Leipsic,  1883; 
W.  Ebstein,  Die  Medizin  im  Neuen  Teatament  und  im 
Talmud,  Stuttgart.  1903.  Illustrative  of  Christianity: 
R.  T.  Herford,  Chriatianity  in  Talmud  and  Midraah,  Lon- 
don. 1903;  G.  Alcher,  Daa  A.  T.  in  der  Miachna,  Frei- 
burg, 1906;  A.  Marmorstein.  Talmud  und  Neuea  TeMa- 
mefUt  Vincovci,  1908;  Miss  A.  Lucas,  Talmudic  Legenda, 
Hymna,  and  Paraphnxaea,  London,  1908;  A.  Marmorstein, 
Die  Beaeichnungen  fUr  Chriaten  und  Onoatiker  im  Talmud 
und  MidraH,  Skatschau,  1910;  W.  Knight,  The  Golden 
Wiadom  of  the  Apocrypha  .  .  .  and  an  Appendix  Contain- 
ing aome  of  the  Proverbial  Wiadom  of  the  Talmud,  London, 
1910;  S.  Rapaport,  T<Uea  and  Maxima  from  the  Talmud, 
ib.  1910. 

TAMMUZ-ADONIS. 

Tammus  in  the  Old  Testameni;  (§1). 
Name;  Mention  in  Early  Inscriptions  (12). 
In  Adapa  and  Gilgamesh  Epics  (§3). 
The  "  Descent  of  Ishtar  "  (§  4). 
Unimportance  in  Babylonia  (§  5). 
Tammus  in  Other  Literature  (§6). 
Byblus  and  Nahr  Ibrahim  (§7). 
Tammus  and  Adonis  (§8). 
The  Name  Adonis  (f  9). 
Distribution  of  the  Cult  (f  10). 
Forms  of  the  Myth  (§  11). 
Identification  with  Other  Deities  (f  12). 
The  Rites  (§  13). 
Date  of  the  Festival  (§  14). 
Significance  of  the  Deity  (§  15). 
Sumerian  Origin  of  Tammus  (§  16). 
Influence  of  the  Tammus  Myth  (§  17). 

In  Ezek.  viii.  14,  in  a  chapter  in  which  the  prophet 
relates  the  idolatries  of  the  Jews  as  seen  by  him  in 
a  vision,  it  is  stated  that  before  the  north  door  of 
the  Temple  women  sat  weeping  for  Tammuz.    This 
statement  opens  up  the  history  of  a 
I.  Tammuz  cult  which,  in  the  light  of  a  certain 
in  the  Old   identification  presently  to  be  estab- 
Testament.  lished,  persisted  through  several  mil- 
lennia,  arising  among   the   Sumerian 
inhabitants  of  pre-Semitic  Babylonia,  passing  into 
the  worship  of  their  Semitic  conquerors,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Cyprus  to  become  the  possession 
of  Aryan  peoples — the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
The  story  of  Tammuz-Adonis  is  thus  in  more  than 
one  sense  one  of  the  romances  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion.    Other  references  to  the  cult  than  the  one 
cited  above  which  this  scholar  or  that  has  seen  in 
the  Old  Testament  are,  with  tw^o  exceptions  (Dan. 
zi.  37  and  Isa.  xvii.  10-11),  not  to  be  allowed,  the 
explanations   which   bring   them   into   connection 
with  Tammuz  being  forced  rather  than  natural. 


Amos  viii.  10  can  hardly  be  related  with  the  mourn- 
ing for  this  deity;  Jer.  vi.  26  is  no  more  germane, 
while  the  passage  Zech.  xii.  10  has  already  been 
explained  as  giving  another  meaning  (see  Hadad- 
rimmon).  It  is  very  likely  that  the  phrase  '*  the 
desire  of  women,"  in  Dan.  xi.  37  has  reference  to 
Tammuz-Adonis,  for  the  sense  requires  some  deity 
honored  by  women,  and  this  cult  was  especially 
feminine.  The  apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  may 
possibly  have  in  mind  the  Adonis  cult,  though  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  priests  and  not 
the  women  who  mourn  and  shave  their  heads  and 
beards.    For  Isa.  xvii.  10-11  see  below,  §  13. 

The  name  Tammuz  represents  the  Sumerian 
Dumtizi  (variant  forms  TauuzUf  Ta'uzUf  Da'iusu, 
Duzu;  full  form  Dumuzi-cbzu;  the  form  TammuZf 
with  doubled  m,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
3.  Name ;  short  vowel  in  the  first  syllable),  the 
Mention  in  meaning  of  which  is  still  under  discus- 
Early  In-  sion.  Zimmem  (latest  in  J.  Hastings, 
scriptions.  Encydopcddia  of  Religion  and  EthicSy 
ii.  313,  New  York,  1910;  cf.  Schrader, 
KAT,  p.  397)  renders  the  full  form  "  real  child  of 
the  water  depths  ";  Prof.  J.  D.  Prince  (in  a  private 
communication)  gives  as  the  rendering  '^  yoimg 
Ufe  ";  the  usual  translation  has  been  "  son  of  life." 
In  Babylonian  (Sumerian)  literature  Tammuz  makes 
his  appearance  as  early  as  Urukagina,  Gudea,  and 
Siniddina  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §§  3,  5),  and  if 
the  identification  of  Tanmiuz  and  Adonis  be  re- 
garded as  made  out  (see  below,  §  8),  the  final  traces 
of  his  cult  do  not  disappear  till  late  in  the  Christian 
era,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  received  its  coup 
de  gr&ce  until  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
Aramean  region.  Tammuz  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions and  docimients  of  the  pre-Semitic  period  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Testimony  to  his  early  existence 
in  the  pantheon  is  given  by  tablets  from  Tclloh 
which  bear  names  in  which  his  name  form  one  ele- 
ment (H.  Zimmem,  Abhandlungen  of  the  Saxon 
Academy,  xxvii.  721-722,  Leipsic,  1909).  Witness 
to  him  comes  from  Shirpurla  and  Kish  in  the  times 
of  the  kings  named  above  and  of  Eannatum,  and 
from  Larsa  under  Siniddina,  when  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  month  of  the  celebration  of  the  god  Tamuz." 
Consequently,  he  rightly  claims  a  place  among  the 
oldest  of  the  well-attested  deities  of  the  Sumerian 
pantheon,  though  in  those  times  there  seems  not  to 
exist  any  hint  of  his  relations  with  the  Sumerian 
Ishtar.  After  the  Semites  gained  control  he  drops 
out  of  sight,  except  for  the  name  of  his  month,  in 
official  records,  and  that  in  the  quite  numerous 
hymns  and  in  the  epics  he  still  has  mention,  also 
that  he  appears  among  the  very  minor  deities  who 
seem  to  have  stalls  in  some  Assyrian  temples. 

He  figures  in  the  Babylonian  myths  named  after 
Adapa  and  Gilgamesh,  and  in  the  "  descent  of  Ish- 
tar "  (these  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  Eng- 
lish r^Euier  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature , 
Selected  Translations^  .  .  .  by  R.  F.  Harper,  pp. 
314  sqq.,  New  York,  1901;  for  mention  of  Tammuz 
cf.  pages  316-317,  338,  413).  In  all  this  Babylonian 
literature  the  story  is  by  no  means  complete  as 
judged  by  the  mjrth  as  it  appears  from  Greek 
sources;  the  references  are  quite  obscure,  though 
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for  the  ntoGt  part  the  detaila  are  in  accord  with, 

or  at  least  do  not  coutradict.  the   fuller  story  as 

recovered    from    Greek   and    Roman 

3.  In        sources;   so  that  it  is  possible  to  infer 

Adapa  sad  that  in  these  latest  records  the  essen- 

Gilgamesh   tial    features  of  the   original  are  prc- 

Epics.       served.    In  the  Adapa  myth  Tammuz 

ia  nasociated  with  the  deity  Gish«i<la 

appareotly  aa  guardian  of  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 

the  two  become  the  succCBsful  advocates  before  Anu 

of  Adapa,  who  has  offended  Anu  by  breaking  the 

wingaof  the  south  wind.    To  this  story  Tammui, 

though  in  B,  subordinate  position  with  respect  to 

Anu,  seema  to  be  independent,   is   not  connected 

with  Ishtar,  and  with  his  companion  is  spoken  of 

as   having   disappeared,  apparently    much    to  the 

sTirprise    of    the    two    gods    themselves.     In    the 

Gilgamesh  epic  there   appears   a   feature  which  is 

not  cosily  explained  and  does  not  come  out  in  the 

western  form  of  the  slory.     When  Ishtar  tempts 

Gilgamesh    with  her  love   the  hero  answers   her  : 

"  TCbeiv  is  tby  hiubuid  Taoimua,  oho  wnti  to  hs  farevcrT 

Wlial,  mdeed,  hsi  beoume  of  the  AU^u  bird  .  .  .  r 

Well,  1  will  tell  thee  pl&inly  the  Uire  cnult  at  thy  coquet- 
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bird.  BO  bright  b  colora.  thou  didat  love; 

In  this  passage  two  things  are  significant:  (1) 
Tammui  and  Ishtar  arc  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship— he  is  her  "  husband  "  (loverT),  and  this  ia 
one  of  the  enduring  features  of  the  myth  which 
accompanies  the  cult  in  all  its  travels;  (2)  Gil- 
gamesh accuses  Ishtar  of  herself  working  111  upon 
those  she  loves — concerning  Tammui  yearly  grief 
and  weeping  are  specified.  This  second  and  later 
feuture  does  not  appear  in  the  western  and  later 
forms;  although  the  god  comes  to  his  death  be- 
cause of  Ishtar's  love  for  him,  that  death  is  caused 
by  other  means  than  the  goddess  herself,  while  here 
the  charge  in  plainly  brought  home  to  her,  parallel 
with  the  breaking  of  the  wing  of  the  Allallu  bird. 

For  the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  "the  land  of  No- 

Rctum,"  BO  far  as  the  epic  itself  relates,  the  motive 

has  to  be  supplied.    But  the  object  ia 

4.  The      by  most  Aaayriologiats  asserted  to  be 

"  Descent      the  rescue  of  Tammuz  from  the  world 

of  Ishtar."  of  the  dead.  During  the  absence  of 
Ishtar,  who  was  detained  by  Allatu,  her 
sister  and  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  desire 
ceased  among  all  on  earth,  man  and  beast,  and  the 
allurements  of  love  were  no  more.  Hence  Ea  cre- 
ated a  man  who  entered  the  lower  world  and  de- 
nuinded  drink  from  Allatu  from  her  water-skin. 
The  very  demand  (its  full  significance  is  not  known) 
brought  about  the  return  of  Ishtar  (and  presumably 
of  TammuK).  Then  comes  mention  of  Tammui 
"  the  husband  of  Ishtar's  youth  "  and  of  his  "  day  " 
on  which  the  isad  sounds  of  the  flute  and  the  wail- 
ing of  mole  and  female  mourners  mingle  and  in- 
cense ia  burned.  There  seems  to  be  implied  also  the 
washing,  anointing,  and  clothing  of  the  figure  of 
Tammui  (see  below,  J  13). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  hymns  to 
TammuE  in  the  Sumerian  language  (cf.  Zimmem, 


Abhandlungen,  ut  sup.,  pp.  723-726;  F.  A.  Vanden- 
burgh,  Sumerian  Hymne,  New  York,  1908;  St, 
Eisngdon,  Sumsrian  and  BabyUmian  Ptalma,  pp. 
289-341,  Paris,  1909;  T.  Pinches.  JWcnunrs  ...  0/ 
l/ie  Mancheiler  Lxlerary  and  PhilogophiaU  Socielj/, 
xlviii.,  1904,  no.  25),  which  go  very  far  toward  com- 
pleting the  picture  of  the  Babylonian  deity.  These 
hymns  spieak  of  the  '■  stormy  weeping  "  for  the  god, 
who  is  "  lord  of  the  year,  ...  of  the  name  of  life, 
...  of  the  word  of  judgment,  of  the  eye  of  pre- 
cious atones,  the  artificer,  the  light  of  my  heaven, 
.  .  .  the  shepherd,  .  .  .  him  of  stormy  weeping  "; 
his  sister  is  goddess  of  the  nine  of  heaven  (J.  D. 
Prince,  in  AmerKan  Jourtiat  0/  Semitic  Languaget, 
JCJivii.  1,  1910,  pp.  S4-fi9).  In  another  hymn  ap- 
parently Ishtar  sings  the  lament  for  "  my  mighty 
one,  .  .  .  my  spouse.  .  .  .  great  god  of  tiie  heaven- 
ly year,  .  .  .  lord  of  the  lower  world  [1],  ...  of 
vegetation,  artificer,  the  shepherd  [a  very  constant 
element  in  the  activities  attributed  to  liim],  the 
lord,  the  god  Tammus  who  liveth  no  more."  And 
from  the  further  mutilated  text  it  seems  to  be  do- 
ducible  that  he  was  producer  of  wine  and  lord  of 
fructiScatioo,  and  he  is  compared  n-ith  a  mighty 
buU  (a  conimon  oriental  symbol  of  strength),  and  ia 
the  "  power  of  the  land,  .  .  .  the  wonl  which  over- 
oometh  disease,"  giver  of  food  and  of  water,  strcngth- 
ener  of  the  maid  and  the  warrior,  in  contrast  with 
Ninib,  who  is  the  destroyer  (Prince,  in  JAOS,  xxx. 
1,  1909,  pp.  94-100). 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  Babylonia  Tam- 
mui does  not  appear  as  the  god  of  any  large  city.* 
In  the  Adapa  myth,  while  his  standing  is  independ- 
ent, it  is  subordinate — he  is  doorkeeper  and  pleader 
nith  Anu.     80  far  as  records  in   hand  show,   he 

played  no  heroic  part  and  achieved  no 
5.  Dnim-  noteworthy  deed.  He  is  connected 
portance  in  with  fertility,  productivenesa,  and 
Babylonia,  strength;    but  the  epic  passages  Itave 

the  sound  of  artistic  and  forced  poetic 
laudation  and  lack  the  tone  of  sincere  attribution  of 
power.  Even  in  the  hymns,  in  spite  of  the  many 
epithets,  his  death  and  the  mourning  for  him  are 
the  notable  features,  together  with  his  relations 
with  Ishtar.  And  still  further,  it  is  not  his  death 
that  effects  decline  of  fertility,  it  is  the  absence  of 
Lhe  goddess  that  causes  passion    and  desire   to 

Summing  up  the  apparent  facts  as  gathered  from 
Babylonian  sources,  Tammuz  was  a  deity  who,  at 
one  time  regarded  as  a  gate-keeper  of  heaven,  came 
to  be  associated  with  Ishtar  as  her  beloved.  Each 
year  he  died  and  passed  to  Hades,  the  realm  of 
Allatu  or  Ereshkigal.  He  was  mourned  (in  the 
month  nameii  after  liim,  occurring  just  before  the 
summer  solstice)  not  only  by  Ishtar,  but  by  male 
and  female  mourners  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  flutes.  His  mistress  journeyed  to  the  lower  world, 
seemingly  in  quest  of  him;  and  since  her  absence 
caused  the  absence  of  love,  Ea  aent  a  messenger  and 

•  Zimmem  (.Abhimdltaioen.  ut  sup.,  pp.  718-721)  cito)  la. 

in  n  (ortresa  named  Bnd-urud-niwnr  or  Dur-gurgurri.  Eridu 
uid  Ereeh  (ib..  p.  720)  leem  also  to  have  bad  temples  in 
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secured  her  release  from  "  the  kuid  of  No-Return/' 
and  presumably  also  that  of  her  lover. 

Outside  of  Babylonian  literature  and  Ecek.  viii. 
14,  the  references  to  Tammuz  under  that  name  are 
few,  but  fortunately  significant.  Thus  the  Syrian 
lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul  reports  that  Tanmiuz,  a 
shepherd  and  hunter,  was  beloved  by  Balthi  (Balti), 
whom  he  carried  off  and  whose  hus- 
6.  Tammuz  band  he  slew,  but  was  in  turn  killed  by 

in  other  a  wild  boar.  Consequently  in  his 
Literature,  month  a  season  of  mourning  for  him 
was  observed.  The  reference  here  is 
doubtless  to  the  myth  current  and  the  practise  in 
vogue  in  Byblus  (see  below,  §§7, 13),  and  the  effect 
is  to  give  the  equation  Tammuz » Adorns,  while 
Balthi  can  be  no  other  than  Ishtar  (cf.  D.  Chwolson, 
Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabiamua,  ii.  206-207,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1856,  and  the  same  author's  Ueber  Tammuz 
und  die  Meruchenverehrung  bei  den  aUen  Babylanier, 
ib.  1860).  Melito  {Apol,,  I,  Enjg.  transl.,  in  ANF, 
viii.  752)  reports  that  '*  Balthi,  queen  of  Cyprus 
•  .  .  fell  in  love  with  Tamuz,  son  of  Cuthar,  king 
of  the  Phenicians,  and  .  .  .  came  and  dwelt  in 
Gebal  (Byblus;  see  Phenicxa.,  Phenicians,  I.,  §  7). 
.  .  .  Also,  before  Tamuz,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Ares,  and  committed  adultery  with  him;  and  He- 
phaistos,  her  husband,  caught  her,  and  his  jealousy 
was  roused  against  her,  and  he  came  and  killed 
Tamus  in  Mt.  Lebanon  as  he  was  hunting  wild 
boars;  *  and  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in 
Gebal.  And  she  died  in  the  city  of  Aphiki  (Aphaka, 
see  below,  S  7)  where  Tamuz  was  buried."  The 
data  here  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  connection 
between  the  Babylonian  Tammuz,  the  beloved  of 
Ishtar,  and  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Aphrodite.  Simi- 
larly, the  statement  that  Balthi  was  the  consort  of 
Hephsstus  and  had  a  liaison  with  Ares,  identifies 
her  with  Aphrodite,  while  the  fact  that  she  loved 
Tammuz  identifies  her  with  Ishtar,  giving  the  equa- 
tion Balthi  =  Ishtar- Aphrodite- Venus.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  scene  of  action  is  no  longer 
Babylonia,  but  the  Lebanon  and  Phemcia,  particu- 
larly Byblus  or  C^ebal  and  Aphaka. 

Strabo  (XVI.,  i.  18)  and  Lucian  (De  dea  SyriOf 

SS  6  sqq.)  report  that  at  Byblus  there  was  a  great 

sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  where  the  worship  of  Adonis 

was  conducted,  and  the  former  declares  that  the 

city  was  sacred  to  him  and  to  Kinyras 

7.  Byblus  his  reputed  father.  The  Nahr  Ibra- 
and  Nahr   him,  which  had  its  mouth  a  short  dis- 

Ibrahim.  tance  south  of  the  city,  in  early  times 
bore  the  name  of  Adonis  (Lucian,  ut 
sup.,  viii. ;  E.  Renan,  Mission  de  Ph^icie,  pp.  282 
sqq.,  Paris,  1864),  and  the  discoloration  of  its  waters 
at  the  time  of  the  freshets  was  attributed  to  the 
blood  of  the  deity.  For  suitability  to  the  rites  which 
were  associated  with  the  Aphrodite  and  Adonis 
cults,  as  well  as  for  romance  and  beauty,  the  glen  of 
the  river  is  remarkable  (Robinson,  Researches^  iii. 
603-609).  At  the  head  of  the  glen  in  the  moun- 
tains is  Af ka,  the  ancient  Aphaka,  where  was  a  grove 
of  Astarte  and  a  temple  (to  "  Venus  ")  at  the  spot 

^Tlie  connection  of  Adonis  with  hunting  is  so  constant  as 
hardly  to  need  citation;  but  cf.  ApoUodorous  of  Athens,  Peri 
theon.  III.,  xiii.  4,  IX.,  Ixiv.  401;  Propertius,  III.,  xiii.  63- 
M;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  x.  636  sqq. 


where  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  are  said  to  have  met, 
where  also  he  was  said  to  be  buried  (Melito,  ut  sup., 
ANF,  viii.  752;  Eusebius,  "  Life  of  Constantine," 
iii.  55,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  534-535; 
Sozomen,  Hist,  ecd.y  ii.  5,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  ii.  262).  At  Ghineh,  one  point  of  the  glen,  there 
is  a  recess  or  tablet  carved  in  the  rock  on  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  himter  (identified  as  Adonis)  with  a 
spear  awaiting  the  onset  of  a  bear  (not  of  a  boar); 
and  a  little  distance  away  is  a  female  figure  in  a 
posture  of  momning,  identified  by  many  as  the  sor- 
rowing Aphrodite  (cf.  Macrobius,  Saiumaliaf  I., 
xxi.  5;  Renan,  Missionf  ut  sup.,  plates  xxxiv., 
xxxviii.;  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  is  in 
A.  Jeremias,  Das  Alie  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alien 
Orients f  p.  90,  Leipsic,  1904).  Other  sculptiu*es  are 
known  along  the  glen,  as  at  Mashnaka.  To  put  the 
matter  briefly,  Byblus  and  the  course  of  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim  to  Aphaka  formed  the  locus  of  a  cult  whose 
objects  were  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  and  are  proved 
(see  below,  §  10)  to  have  been  the  center  for  diffu- 
sion of  that  cult  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin. 

The  continuation  of  the  combined  cult  of  Tam- 
muz and  Ishtar  in  Greek  surroundings  depends  upon 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  worship  of 
the  deities  at  Byblus  and  along  the 
8.  Tammuz  Nahr  Ibrahim  is  the  same  (under 
and  Adonis,  changed  names  as  transmitted  through 
non-Semitic  sources)  as  that  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  must  be  premised  that  (1)  no  clear  indi- 
cations exist  of  a  path  by  which  such  a  cult  passed 
from  the  lower  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean — 
traces  of  Syrian  Adonis  worship  are  post-Christian 
and  may  well  have  spread  from  Byblus  eastward; 
(2)  the  usual  indications  in  names  of  places  and 
persons  compounded  of  the  divine  name  Tammuz 
are  altogether  lacking  in  Phenician  environment. 
That  Tammuz  and  the  Adonis  of  Byblus  were  re- 
garded as  the  same  is  asserted  in  numerous  sources. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Origen  (commentary  on 
Ezekiel  at  viii.  14)  based  on  apparently  early  tra- 
dition, of  Jerome  {Epist,  Iviii.  3,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vi.  120,  and  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  at  the 
passage  cited),  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (conmientary 
on  Isa.  xviii.  1,  in  MPG,  xcii.  329),  of  Aristides 
(ApoZ.,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  ix.  272),  and  of  Macro- 
bius (Saturnalia^  I.,  xxi.  1),  who  asserts  the  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  Adonis  cult  and  makes  clear  the  rela- 
tion of  Ishtar  and  Aphrodite- Venus  by  mentioning 
the  descent  to  the  lower  world  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  Adonis  from  "  Persephone."  Lucian  does 
useful  service  in  connecting  the  Adonis  of  Byblus, 
not  indeed  by  direct  identification,  but  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  celebrations  in  the  great  temple  of 
"  Aphrodite  " — celebrations  which  included  flagel- 
lation, moiuning,  sacred  prostitution,  shaving  of 
the  head,  and  offerings  to  one  who  was  regarded  as 
dead.  The  express  identification  already  cited  is 
confirmed  by  several  facts:  in  both  environments 
the  god  occupies  a  subordinate  (in  the  Phenician  a 
passive)  position;  the  assmned  death  of  the  god  is 
in  both  regions  the  occasion  of  formal  mourning, 
chiefly  by  women,  and  this  is  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  rites;  and  in  both  there  is  seen  in  the 
significance  of  the  deity  some  reference  to  death  and 
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decay,  whether  of  the  sun  of  the  springtime  or  of 
vegetation  (see  below,  §  15).  In  view  of  this  wealth 
of  explicit  and  authoritative  testimony  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Tammuz  and  Adonis,  combined  with  infer- 
ential evidence  including  the  coincidence  in  the  two 
centers  of  principal  features  in  myth  and  ritual,  the 
identification  must  stand  against  the  doubts  of 
Chwolson  (Die  Ssabier,  ut  sup.,  ii.  510),  Renan  (Mis- 
sion de  Pktniciey  pp.  216,  235),  and  Baudissin 
(Hauck-Herzog,  REf  xix.  376).  The  argument  of 
the  last-named  that  the  identification  argues  sepa- 
rateness  falls  before  the  apparent  fact  that  the  sepa- 
rateness  is  no  more  than  difference  in  name  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment.    The  duality  is  only  apparent. 

The  identification,  however,  raises  two  questions: 
(1)  the  transmission  of  the  cult  from  Babylonia  to 
Phenicia  (see  below,  §  16),  and  (2)  the  origin  of  the 
name  Adonis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lat- 
ter is  the  common  West  Semitic  Adon^  "  lord," 
occurring  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  in 

9.  The      the    form    Adonai,    translated    ''  my 
Name      lord  "  or  '*  Lord  "  in  the  A.  V.  (cf.,  e.g., 

Adonis.  Gen.  xviii.  12;  Ezek.  vi.  3).  The  way 
had  already  been  prepared  in  Baby- 
lonia for  the  application  of  such  a  title  of  address  to 
Tammuz  when  he  was  addressed  as  Bel  ("  lord  "; 
see  above,  §  4);  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to 
see  that  this  title  might  become  a  proper  name  in  a 
cult,  just  as  Baal  did  in  Canaan.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  testimony  to  this  worship 
at  Byblus,  there  is  no  monumental  or  inscriptional 
testimony  in  Phenicia  to  the  name  as  applied  to  this 
particular  deity.  Yet  the  name  was  applied  to  other 
deities,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  inscriptions — to 
Baal-Shamem,  Melkarth  (both  of  Cyprus  and  Tyre), 
Reseph,  Hamman,  Esmun,  Shamash,  and  others 
(cf.  CIS  J  vol.  i.  passim;  M.  Lidzbarski,  Epigrapkik, 
Berlin,  1898,  and  EphemeriSj  Giessen,  1900  sqq.). 
Zimmem  (in  Schradcr,  KAT,  p.  398,  note  2)  re- 
marks on  a  number  of  compounds  in  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform,  but  of  Phenician  origin,  in  which  the 
form  Aduni  occurs,  giving  such  characteristic  com- 
binations as  "  Aduni  has  given  a  son,"  "  Aduni  is 
brother,"  "  Aduni  is  my  rock  ";  but  no  certainty 
exists  that  Aduni  is  here  more  than  an  appellative. 
By  the  Greeks,  however,  the  term  was  regarded  as 
a  proper  name  and  adopted  as  such,  being  taken 
into  the  scheme  of  declension  of  noims.  It  seems 
beyond  doubt,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding, that  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Tam- 
muz  (Tamuz)  of  the  Babylonians  are  one,  and  that 
their  meeting-place  was  Byblus  (on  the  Phenician 
coast  about  32  m.  n.  of  Sidon).  It  was  no  secret 
to  the  Greeks  that  Adonis  came  to  them  from  the 
Semites  (Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.  18-19),  especially  from 
Byblus,  '*  sacred  to  Adonis,"  and  the  coins  of  the 
city  contain  the  epithet "  sacred,"  but  do  not  name 
the  deity. 

That  the  Greeks  adopted  Adonis  very  early  is 
evinced  by  the  quotation  from  Hesiod  (8th  century 
B.C.;  in  Hesiodi  qucBferunter  omnia,  ed.  A.  Rzach, 
fragment  41,  Leipsic,  1884)  and  by  a  fragment  of 
Sappho  (c.  600  B.C.;  cf.  T.  Bergk,  PoetcB  lyrici  Orced, 
iii.  897,  Leipsic,  1843;  Pausanias,  IX.,  xxix.  8). 
The  transfer  came  about  through  the  Phenicians, 
and  the  locations  of  the  temples  in  which  Adonis 


had  a  part  (with  Aphrodite)  are  in  some  degree 
indicated  by  Phenician  settlements.    Before  naming 

these  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 

10.  Dis-    cult  was  established   in   Antioch  in 

tribution  of  Syria — Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XXII., 

the  Cult    ix.  15,  Eng.  transl.,  by  C.  D.  Yonge 

in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  p.  297, 
London,  1887)  reports  that  on  the  occasion  of  Juli- 
an's visit  to  Antioch  the  festival  of  Adonis,  the 
beloved  of  Venus,  was  being  celebrated.  In  Cyprus, 
early  settled  by  the  Phenicians,  on  the  south  coast 
was  Amathus,  where  Astarte- Aphrodite  had  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  Adonis  Tvas  worshiped  (Pausanias,  IX., 
xli.  2;  confirmed  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  EthnikOf 
s.v.  **  Adonis  ").  Paphos  in  the  southwest  was  a 
notable  center,  and  coins  of  the  Roman  period  pic- 
ture the  sanctuary  with  doves  (the  bird  sacred  to  the 
goddess)  over  the  facade.  There  is  an  interesting 
model  of  a  shrine  of  just  this  pattern  recovered  at 
Mycenae  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ix.,  1888,  pp. 
210-213),  and  if  there  is  a  connection — which  it  is 
tempting  to  see — the  history  of  the  shrine  is  carried 
back  to  c.  1100  b.c.  The  cone  and  pillar,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ishtar-Astarte-Aphrodite  cult,  were 
present,  and  the  custom  obtained  of  requiring  of 
the  native  women  submission  as  a  religious  duty 
to  strangers  once  in  a  lifetime,  as  at  Babylon,  Baal- 
bek, and  elsewhere.  Photius  (MPG,  ciii.  632)  quotes 
Ptolemy  Hephsestion  to  the  effect  that  Aphrodite 
found  the  body  of  Adonis  in  '*  Argos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus  ";  and  Pausanias  (II.,  xx.  5)  remarks  upon 
the  wailing  for  Adonis  by  the  women  of  the  city. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mclito  makes  Balthi  a 
queen  of  Cyprus,  asserting  that  she  changed  her 
residence  to  Byblus  and  Aphaka.  Pausanias  also 
quotes  ApoUodorus  (III.,  xiv.  3-4)  as  making  Adonis 
son  of  Kinyras,  founder  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  There 
is  similar  testimony  for  Aphrodisias  in  Cyprus — ^if 
the  name  is  not  enough.  This  island  seems  to  have 
been  covered  by  the  cult.  At  Alexandria  the  cele- 
bration was  elaborate,  and  is  descril>cd  by  Theocri- 
tus in  one  of  his  celebrated  Idyls  (the  fifteenth, 
named  the  Idoniazusce),  which  relates  the  part  taken 
in  the  festival  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his 
queen.  The  story  as  current  in  the  West  connects 
closely  with  Byblus  (see  below,  §  11).  Canopus  in 
Egypt  was  another  center.  Concerning  Athens 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  for  Plutarch  (Alcibiades, 
xviii.)  states  that  when  the  ill-fated  expedition 
against  Sicily  in  415  was  departing,  the  celebration 
of  the  Adoneia  (the  local  name  for  the  moiuning) 
was  in  progress,  and  the  ill  omen  was  noted  after 
the  event.  Evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  cele- 
bration in  Alexandria  of  Caria,  Perga  of  Pamphylia, 
Samos  (cf .  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  und 
Rdigions-Geschichie,  p.  275,  note  6,  p.  291,  note  1, 
Munich,  1902),  Laconia,  and  Dion  in  Macedonia. 
These  names  of  places  are  representative,  not  ex- 
haustive. The  earliest  explicit  witness  for  the  cele- 
bration among  the  Romans  is  Ovid  (43  b.c.-IS 
A.D.;  Ars  Amaioria,  i.  75);  but  an  Etruscan  mirror 
bears  the  name  Atunis,  suspected  to  mean  Adonis 
(A.  Falratti,  Corpus  inscriptionum  lialicarum,  Turin, 
1867),  and  this  suggests  a  much  earlier  footing  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  cult  was  favored  by 
Elagabulus  (q.v.).    Certainly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
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late  period  and  probably  through  Greek,  not  Semitic, 
agencies,  came  the  establishment  of  the  cult  at  Beth- 
lehem, where,  according  to  Jerome  (Epist.,  Iviii.  3, 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  120),  there  was  a 
grove  to  Tammuz-Adonis,  and  in  the  cave  of  the 
nativity  ''  lamentation  was  made  for  the  paramour 
of  Venus."  The  extinction  of  the  cult  in  certain 
parts  of  Syria,  notably  at  Aphaka,  under  Constan- 
tine  is  reported  by  Sozomen  {Hist,  ecd.,  ii.  5,  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  262);  yet  the  reports 
from  Arabic  sources  by  Chwolson  (Die  Saabier,  ut 
sup.)  show  its  continuance  much  later. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  myth  and  a  cult 
which  wandered  so  widely  as  these  of  Tammuc- 
Adonis  would  retain  everywhere  their  original  forms. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  diffusion  of  religions  that  observ- 
ances of  a  religious  character  in  trans- 
zz.  Fonns  plantation  to  a  new  locus  take  on  nat- 
of  the  urally,  and,  so  to  speak,  unconsciously, 
Myth.  something  of  the  local  character  in 
order  to  domicile  themselves  and  to 
become  acceptable  to  the  new  clientele.*  The  scholia 
to  classical  authors  make  mention,  too  frequently  for 
citation  here,  of  the  details  of  the  cult.  So  the  story 
and  the  rites  of  this  deity,  while  faithful  in  the  main 
to  the  Semitic  originals  so  far  as  these  can  be  made 
out  and  also  often  preserving  the  consciousness  of 
this  origin,  yet  in  different  localities  differed  in  the 
minutiffi.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  finding  in  the  C3rpriote  Argos  of  the  body 
of  the  god,  while  the  Phenician  form  locates  the 
event  in  the  Lebanon  near  Aphaka.  The  many 
epithets  applied  to  Adonis  illustrate  the  same  fact 
— Kiris  or  Kirns  (in  Laconia),  Menmon,  Serach, 
Koare  or  Koros,  Itaios,  Abobas  (in  Pamphylia,  from 
the  Semitic  abubf  **  flute  '*),  Gingras,  Holes  or  Aoos 
or  Ao  (among  the  Dorians),  Gauas,  Pygmaion  (in 
Cyprus;  cf.  Hesychius,  s.v.  "  Pygmaion  "),  Luch- 
nos,  Pherektes  (cf .  for  many  of  these  O.  Gruppe,  ut 
sup.,  s.v.  **  Adonis  ").  Each  of  these  applied  to 
Adonis  probably  has  reference  to  or  suggestion  of 
local  peculiarity  of  observance  or  conception.  The 
genius  of  Greek  mythology  required  that  a  father 
be  found  for  the  deity,  the  Babylonian  conception 
being  lost  in  the  distance  both  of  space  and  time. 
The  principal  story  in  the  West  was  that  Aphrodite, 
in  revenge  for  a  slight  upon  her  beauty  by  the  queen 
of  Kinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  declaring  her  daugh- 
ter more  fair  than  the  goddess,  inspired  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  with  an  illicit  passion  for  her  own  father, 
which  for  twelve  nights  she  contrived  to  indulge. 
When  the  father  discovered  the  identity  of  his  com- 
panion, in  horror  he  piu'sued  her  with  drawn  sword, 
and  the  girl  was  saved  from  him  only  by  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  myrtle-tree  (Apollodorus, 
III.,  xiv.  4).  The  story  of  the  birth  then  assumes 
various  forms — the  father  cleaves  the  tree,  and 
Adonis  is  bom;  or  in  ten  months  the  tree  parts  of 
itself  to  give  birth  to  the  beautiful  young  god;  or 
a  boar  (one  of  the  constant  elements  of  the  myth) 
rips  the  bark  with  his  tusk  and  so  brings  the  boy 

*  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  stoiy  and 
eult  of  Adonis  were  bound  up  with  that  of  the  goddess  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  and  that  the  accounts  of  him  under- 
went variations  more  or  leas  concordant  with  those  of  Aphro- 
dite in  different  environments. 


to  birth  (Apollodorus,  Bibliotheca,  iii.  182,  ed.  R. 
Wagner,  Leipsic,  1894;  Ovid,  MetamorpkoaeSf  x. 
298-502;  Vei^gil,  Eclogues^  x.  18;  and  the  glossator 
on  the  same  author's  Mneid^  v.  71) .  Both  the  father 
and  the  mother  are  variously  connected  with  both 
Cyprus  and  Phenicia.  The  father  is  Agenor,  or 
Phoinix  (an  evident  recollection  of  the  derivation 
of  the  cult  from  Phenicia),  or  Theias  (Panyasis,  fifth 
century  B.C.,  cited  in  Apollodorus,  III.,  xiv.  4; 
Athensus,  X.,  Ixxxiii.  456,  ed.  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1827) ;  the  mother  is  Aoa  or  Metharme  (in 
Cyprus)  in  place  of  Myrrha,  or  Alphesiboia  (so 
Hesiod,  ut  sup.) ;  and  Adonis  has  as  children  Amy- 
mone,  Golgos,  Melos,  Priapos,  and  Zariadres  (The- 
ocritus, Idylf  XV.;  glossator  on  Vei^gil's  Eclogues, 
viii.  37;  cf.  SBE,  xxiii.  80).  The  accounts  of  the 
death  vary  also — Ares  (or  Hephsstus)  caused  it  by 
means  of  the  boar,  or  one  or  the  other  transformed 
himself  into  that  animal,  or  Ap>ollo  did  it  in  revenge 
for  the  blinding  of  his  son  Erymanthos  by  Aphro- 
dite when  by  him  she  was  seen  bathing.  The  place 
of  the  death  was  variously  located  in  the  Lebanon, 
at  Argos  in  C3rprus,  and  at  Idalim.  Once  more  the 
duration  of  the  stay  of  Adonis  in  Hades  is  differ- 
ently given.  The  principal  thread  of  the  Greek 
myth  records  that  on  his  birth  Aphrodite  received 
him  and  hid  him  in  a  chest  which  she  gave  to  Pros- 
erpine to  guard.  But  his  beauty  won  the  love  of 
the  latter,  and  she  refused  to  give  him  up  to  Aphro- 
dite. Appeal  was  then  made  to  Zeus,  who  adjudged 
possession  of  him  for  a  third  of  the  year  to  Proser- 
pine, another  third  to  Aphrodite,  while  the  rest  of 
the  year  was  at  his  owm  disposal,  and  he  gave  it  to 
Aphrodite.  Other  accounts  divide  the  year  equally 
between  the  two  goddesses,  or  give  the  laiger  part 
to  Proserpine. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  at  many  places 
where  the  Adonis  cult  became  domesticated  there 
was  already  a  worship  not  alien  in  character.  This 
would  prove  the  solution  of  a  number  of  problems 
which  arise.  It  is  not  merely  probable  but  certain 
that  other  cults  of  a  kind  not  antagonistic  in  idea 
came  in  upon  the  Adonis  worship  and  fused  with  it 
or  modified  it.  Thus  confusion  came  to 
12.  Identi-  exist   as   to   the   particular   deity   in 

fication     whose  honor  the  rites  w^ere  performed, 
with  Other  or  the  deities  were  identified.    Among 

Deities,  those  with  whom  Adonis  was  either 
confused  or  identified  were  Apollo, 
Apsyrtos  (O.  Gruppe,  ut  sup.,  p.  576  note),  Epaphos 
(Apollodorus,  II.,  ix.;  Mnaseas,  in  R.  and  T.  Mai- 
ler's Fragmenkif  iii.  155,  no.  37),  Phiethon  (Timon, 
in  Mdller,  ut  sup.,  iv.  522,  no.  3).  But  of  especial 
note  were  Attis  and  Osiris.  The  closeness  of  rela- 
tionship of  these  may  be  seen  in  a  somewhat  over- 
emphasized form  in  J.  G.  Frazer's  Adonis,  AUis,  and 
Osiris,  passim  (London,  1906).  The  connection 
with  Osiris  comes  out  particularly  in  the  story  of 
the  body  of  Osiris,  or  his  head,  later  rationalized 
into  a  letter,  which  was  yearly  committed  to  the  sea 
at  Alexandria  and  made  its  way  to  Byblus  (M.  H. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bihd  und  Homer, 
pp.  219-220,  Berlin,  1893).  The  mourning  of  Isis 
for  Osiris,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  farmers  who 
called  on  Isis  as  they  cut  the  first  sheaf  of  grain 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  I.,  xiv.  2),  as  well  as  the  search 
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for  the  body  of  Osiris  and  the  burial,  suggested  a 
relationship  between  the  two  deities  who  caused 
loves  so  great  sorrow,  and  the  identification 
indeed  made.    The  emphasis  upon  the  cult  of 
Adonis  at  Alexandria  (see  below,  §  13)  and  Byblus 
and  the  similarity  of  ideas  for  which  the  two  deities 
itood,  whatever  that  may  be,  made  the  identifica- 
tion easy  (Damascius,  in   Vila  IMorif   cited  by 
Fhotius,   BiUiotheca,  ccxlii.,  in  MPG,  ciii.   1276; 
Hlppolytus,  HcBT.y  V.  4,  in  ANF,  v.  4,  but  cf.  v. 
56,  where  the  "  thrice  desired  Adonis  "  is  the  As- 
qrrian,  i.e.,  Sjrrian,  name  for  Attis;  Stephen  of  By- 
luitium,  Ethnikaf  s.v.  **  Adonis  ").    So  the  myths 
of  the  two  overflowed  and  mingled  at  the  meetlng- 
piaces  of  Byblus  and  Alexandria,  just  as  those  of 
Attis  and  Adonis  did  in  Cyprus,  so  near  to  Phrygia. 
Attis  was  a  Phrygian  deity  whose  myth  relates  that 
he  was  either  killed  by  a  boar  or  bled  to  death  from 
self-castration,   and  orgiastic  rites  and  mourning 
]iiari[ed  his  cult;  in  this  case  also  a  goddess,  Cybele 
the  "  Great  Mother,"  was  the  objective  of  the  wor- 
ddp  (J.  G.  Frazer,  ut  sup.,  and  Golden  Bough,  i.  296- 
301,  London,  1900).    Rather  less  obvious  is  the  re- 
k^oDship  of  Adonis  and  Dionysus,  yet  Plutarch 
testifies  explicitly  (Symposiaca  problemaia,  IV.,  v. 
3)  that  **  they  regard  Adonis  not  as  another  (deity) 
bttt  as  Dionysus  "  (cf.  also  "  Orphic  Hymn,"  xlii.). 
Tins  identification  of  Adonis  with  other  gods  was 
uA  confined  to  the  Greeks.    In  Babylonia  Tammuz 
lu  the  same  as  an  early  god  Shulgur  (M.  Jastrow, 
Bdigion  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  58,  New  York, 
1898),  and  Zimmem  (Abhandlungen,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
706-709)  gives  a  list  of  names  applied  to  Tammuz 
Kveral  of  which  involve  identification  of  him  with 
otbeiB.   It  is  indisputable  that  in  Babylonia,  S3rria, 
I      ^STPt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  there  were  concep- 
^toos  of  deities  so  alike  in  their  main  features,  hav- 
''^  to  do  with  the  decay  of  power — whether  solar 
^  vegetational  (see  below,  §  13) — ^that  confusion 
<ad  merging  were  to  be  expected.    Whether  in  the 
*TitiDg8  of  Sanchuniathon  (q.v.)  in  Eusebius,  PrcB- 
Pf^ratio  evangelica,  i.  4  (Eng.  transl.  by  E.  H.  Gif- 
'o»d,  i.  41,  Oxfoixi,  1903)  the  "  EUoun  "  and  "  Be- 
^"^^th,"  ibe  former  of  whom  died  in  an  encounter 
th  wild  beasts,  are  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  is  not 


Just  as  the  myth  and  conceptions  concerning  the 
varied  in  different  localities,  so  the  details  of 
the  celebration  differed  in  accordance 
13.  The     with  the  genius  of  place  and  people. 
Rites.       The  salient  feature  was  the  mourning, 
principally  by  women,  and  generally 
^ceompanied  by  the  mournful  strains  of  the  flute. 
-b  the  Adapa  epic  but  nowhere  else  the  mourning 
^em  to  have  included  Gishzida.     The  mourners 
*^%  their  breasts  and  in  some  cases  shaved  their 
l^eads,  the  hair  going  to  the  temples  as  a  part  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  shrine.     From  notices  as  cited 
^ve  respecting  the  observances  at  Byblus,  Alex- 
ttdria,  and  Athens  it  is  gathered  that  an  effigy  or 
image  of  Adonis  was  made,  washed,  dressed,  in- 
censed, and  laid  on  a  couch  or  bier  (at  Alexandria 
10  image  of  Aphrodite  was  made  and  laid  on  a  couch 
by  that  of  Adonis,  and  the  observance  celebrated 
the  wedding  of  the  two  deities).    Where  classic  in- 
AienoeB  prevailed,  the  image  represented  a  beauti- 


ful youth.  The  image  was  siurounded  by  fresh 
flowers  and  plants,  and  at  Alexandria  also  with  the 
early  fruits,  the  ''  gardens  of  Adonis,"  myrrh,  and 
cakes  of  honey,  meal,  and  oil,  and  after  this  was 
done  the  wailing  and  singing  of  dirges  began  (Sap- 
pho, fragment  6).  After  the  wailing  and  on  the 
second  day,  the  image  was  carried  away  and  cast 
into  the  river  or  the  sea,  or  was  given  burial,  the 
women  accompanying  the  procession  with  bared 
breasts  and  singing  an  ode  which  besought  prosper- 
ity for  the  coming  year.  At  Harran  the  story  went 
that  the  '*  lord  of  Adonis  "  slew  him  and  ground  his 
bones  in  a  mill,  and  then  scattered  the  fragments; 
hence  the  women  of  that  region  during  the  celebra- 
tion ate  nothing  that  had  passed  through  the  mill 
(Frazer,  Adonis,  etc.,  p.  131,  citing  Chwolson).  At 
Byblus,  after  the  wailing  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Adonis  "  as  to  one  who  was  dead,"  therefore  it  was 
a  holocaust  and  piacular  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  § 
vi.;  Smith,  Rd.  ofSem.,  p.  411).  In  Cyprus  it  was 
customary  to  buQd  a  pyre  for  Adonis  and  to  cast 
therein  live  doves  (the  bird  of  Aphrodite).  Appar- 
ently with  the  mourning  for  Tammuz  there  was  com- 
bined lamentation  for  departed  friends  and  relations, 
so  that  the  occasion  was  a  sort  of  **  All  Souls'  Day  " 
(Jastrow,  ut.  sup,  pp.  575,  599,  682).  A  unique  in- 
stitution was  ^e  "  gardens  of  Adonis "  (Plato, 
Phaedrus,  276B;  Theophrastus,  De  historia  et  causis 
plankarum,  VI.,  vii.  3;  Hesychius,  s.v.  "  Adonidos 
kepoi  ").  These  were  shallow  receptacles  much  like 
fern  dishes,  filled  with  earth,  sowed  with  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  for  a  few  days  before  the  festival 
carefully  tended  by  the  women.  Under  the  warm 
eastern  sun  the  seeds  germinated  quickly,  but  when 
left  unwatered,  the  same  sun  quickly  dried  the  shal- 
low earth  and  the  growth  withered.  The  '*  gardens  " 
were  then  carried  to  a  spring,  river,  or  the  sea  and 
thrown  in.  That  this  was  an  old  charm  intended  to 
promote  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  practically  cer- 
tain (Frazer,  Adonis,  etc.,  pp.  137-159,  where  early 
authorities  are  cited,  to  which  add  the  Emperor 
Julian,  "The  Caesars,"  xxv.,  in  E.  Talbot's  Fr. 
transl.,  p.  285,  Paris,  1863;  and  R.  Rochette,  Re- 
vue arclUologique,  viii.  1,  1851,  pp.  97-123;  a  pic- 
ture of  these  "  gardens  "  is  given  in  A.  Jeremias, 
Das  AUe  Testament,  etc.,  ut  sup.,  p.  88).*  It  is  con- 
cordant with  this  interpretation  that  the  mourning 
was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  festival  which 
typified  the  return  of  the  god  from  the  dead  (Origen 
and  Jerome  on  Ezek.  viii.  14,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  Isa.  xviii.  1-2;  MPG,  Ixx.  440-441).  This 
feature,  perhaps  not  a  part  of  the  original  rites  in 
Babylonia,  has  always  mystified  the  narrators  and 
students,  some  of  them  assuming  strangely  that  the 
incensing  of  the  effigy  was  supposed  to  effect  re- 
vivification. But  on  that  hypothesis  why  should 
burial  or  the  casting  of  the  effigy  in  river  or  sea 


*  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  in  Isa. 
xvli.  10-11  the  prophet  had  these  "  gardens  of  Adonis  "  in 
mind.  The  surface  meaning  gives  just  the  usual  order  of 
procedure  and  the  results  of  making  these  "  gardens,"  while 
"  the  day  of  grief  and  desperate  sorrow  "  certainly  looks  like 
the  mourning.  The  word  rendered  "  pleasant  "  (na'amanim) 
— probably  containing  a  double  reference  to  the  anemone 
(sacred  to  Adonis)  and  to  the  meaning  "  darling,"  an  epi- 
thet often  applied  to  him — seems  to  make  the  reference  to 
Adonis  (or  Tammus)  quite  certain. 
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follow?  In  accordance  with  the  naive  magic  of  early 
times,  persisting  after  its  original  meaning  had  been 
foigotten,  the  revival  to  life  can  be  understood  as 
expected  after  the  ceremonial  of  casting  "  garden  " 
or  efiigy  into  the  supposed  sources  of  fertilization. 

The  date  of  the  festival  has  caused  no  little  dis- 
cussion. For  Babylonia  the  month  Tammuz  (June- 
July)  is  indubitably  indicated,  and  about  July  15 
is  implied  by  Maimonides  and  Makrizi  as  cited  by 
Chwolson  (Die  Ssabier,  ut  sup.,  ii.  202  sqq.)  for  a 
late  period  in  the  Christian  era;    for 

14.  Date    Harran  the  date  is  also  July  (ib.,  ii.  27, 
of  the       and   Ueber  Tammuz,  ut  sup.,  p.  38). 

Festival.  Jerome  (ut  sup.)  seems  to  imply  June 
as  the  date  for  the  death  of  Tammuz. 
The  feature  of  the  "  gardens  "  as  just  related  sug- 
gests surely  the  heat  of  summer.  According  to  Fra- 
zer  {Adonis,  etc.,  p.  7),  rel>'inp:  upon  W.  R.  Smith, 
the  month  Tammuz  does  not  absolutely  fix  the 
time  of  year,  inasmuch  as  the  Syrian  calendars 
varied  considerably.  Jastrow  (ut  sup.,  pp.  547, 
682),  speaking  for  Babylonia  and  adjacent  regions, 
sets  the  time  at  just  before  the  summer  solstice. 
For  Antioch  the  data  afforded  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (XXII.,  ix.  15)  in  connection  with  Julian's 
\isM  to  the  city  necessitates  a  time  before  Aug.  1. 
The  description  in  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xv.,  impUes  a 
date  sufficiently  late  in  the  summer  for  certain 
fruits  to  have  ripened  (cf.  W.  Mannhardt,  Aniike 
Wald-  und  Fddkulte,  p.  277,  Berlin,  1875-77).  The 
data  from  Byblus  are  confusing.  Lucian  (Z>6  dea 
Syria,  vi.  sqq.)  gives  the  time  as  when  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim  runs  red,  which  seems  to  imply  the  season 
of  spring  freshets,  the  color  being  locally  attributed 
to  the  blood  of  the  god  who  is  slain  annually;  but 
this  is  against  most  other  indications,  which  imply 
midsummer,  though  an  alternative  supf>osition  is 
that  sandstorms  caused  the  discoloration.  There 
was  a  spring  festival  at  Byblus,  which,  however, 
had  no  connection  with  Adonis,  and  Lucian  may 
have  confused  his  references.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scarlet  anemone  blooms  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  legend  derived  its  color  from  the  blood  of 
the  god  either  as  springing  from  it  or  being  stained 
by  it.  The  Arabs  still  call  the  flower  *'  the  wounds 
of  Na'aman  "  (na'aman  being  an  epithet  of  Adonis; 
W.  R.  Smith,  in  HistoH<xil  Remew,  ii.,  1887,  p.  307). 
Yet  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  in  the  same 
region  the  color  of  the  red  rose,  blooming  in  June, 
is  attributed  to  the  blood  from  Aphrodite's  feet 
wounded  by  a  thorn  as  she  went  to  meet  her  lover. 
In  Attica  the  date  is  fixed  for  midsunmier  by  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (ut  sup.;  cf. 
Thucydides,  vi.  30).  At  Hierapolis  in  Syria  there 
was  an  annual  festival  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
at  which  trees  were  cut  down  and  planted  in  the 
temple  court,  animals  and  birds  were  hung  on  them 
as  sacrifices,  and  then  fire  was  set  and  the  whole 
consumed.  This  may  have  been  wrongly  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Cypriote  festival  described 
above  and  have  influenced  the  conception  of  the 
date.  General  indications  from  many  incidental 
allusions  suggest  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son, which  for  Syria,  Greece,  and  Egypt  varies  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  (see  Agricui/- 
ture).    The  dating  in  spring  may  be  due  to  confu- 


sion of  the  AdoniB  celebration  with  one  to  iphr». 
dite.  The  final  conclusion  will  in  some  degree  i«t 
upon  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  mgnifi^nw 
of  Tammuc-Adonis. 

What  Tammuc-Adonis  stood  for  in  the  {K^nlar 

mind  was  as  variously  answered  in  antiquity  aa  now. 

Macrobius   {SaiumaUay  I.,  xzi.  1  sqq.)  says  that 

he  was  considered  to  be  a  sim-god;  and  Martianag 

Capella    {De   nuptiis,    ii.    192)  gives 

15.  Signifi-  **  Byblius  Adon  "  as  one  of  the  names 

cance  of    of  Sol.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XDL, 
the  Deity,   i.  11;    Eng.  transl.  ut  sup.,  p.  186) 
speaks   of    **  the    solemn   festiTal  of 
Adonis,  which  the  mystical  doctrines  of  religion 
show  to  be  some  sort  of  image  of  the  ripened  fruits 
of  the  earth  .  .  .  cut  down  in  their  prime."  Por- 
phyry (cited  inEusebius,  Prctparaiio  ^vonyelicOjIII., 
xi.,  Eng.  transl.,  i.  120)  also  asserts  that  "AdooiB 
was  the  symbol  of  the  cutting  of  the  perfect  fruits," 
Attis  representing  the  early  blossoms  which  drop 
off  unfertilized.    Origen  (ut  sup.)  makes  him  repre 
sent  the  seed  com  placed  in  the  earth  and  fructify- 
ing;  Jerome  on  the  same  passage  reports  that  the 
common  idea  related  the  celebration  to  the  death 
and  resiurection  of  the  seeds;   and  Smith  (fiaL  ff 
Sem.f  p.  318)  connects  it  with  the  harvest.  Jastrow 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  547-^548)  lends  his  weighty  authority 
to  the  idea  that  Tammux  was  a  local  solar  ddtf^ 
a  god  of  spring  approaching  the  summer  sols&e. 
Zinmiem  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  397)  calls  him  tha 
**  god  of  spring  vegetation."    Fraier  (Admit,  ete., 
passim)  also  makes  him  a  deity  of  vegetatioiL  £Ba 
position  is  strong,  though  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  thesis  which  underlies  his  volume.  A.  Jera- 
mias  (Das  AUe  Testament,  etc.,  pp.  114  sqq.)  showi 
that  Tanmiuz  is  a  form  which  admits  identificatkn 
with  sun,  moon,  or  star,  since  he  represents  dying 
and  reviving  life.    The  Babylonian  relatioDB  do  little 
to  clear  up  the  question,  since  Tammua  appean 
now  in  the  circle  of  Ea,  now  in  that  of  Anu,  again  in 
that  of  Shamash  (cf.  Zimmem,  Ahhandlvrngen,  ut 
sup.,  p.  715),  as  well  as  with  such  deities  of  vege^ 
tation  as  Gishzida  and  Ningirsu.    The  "  gardens 
might  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  vegetatiooal 
theory  did  they  not  seem  a  late  intrusion.   Bau- 
dissin's  contention  (Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xiz.  33^ 
337)  that  the  midsummer  date  best  attested  for  the 
festival  is  against  a  solar  significance  falls  with  the 
consideration  of  specialized  "  seasonal  suns  "  whieh 
ruled  a  part  of  the  year,  and  these  existed  in  Baby- 
lonian as  well  as  in  Egyptian  thought.    Were  Tam- 
muz the  god  of  the  spring  sun,  the  simuner  solstice 
would  be  the  time  of  his  death.    To  be  sure,  the  rdw 
of  solar  and  vegetational  deity  are  not  exclusive  («e 
Sun  and  Sun  Worship,  II.,  1) ;   and  where  g"** 
deities  like   Shamash  emeiige   with  definite  8^ 
functions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  lesser  md 
local  deities  having  originally  the  same  idationB 
relegated  to  subordinate  functions.    This  may  b> 
the  solution  of  the  question.    That  later  phikeoph" 
ical  conceptions  should  advance  beyond  these  ^ 
to  be  expected.     So  Hippolytus  seenos  to  reg^ 
Adonis  as  typifjring  the  soul  (Har.,  v.  7,  Eng.  tranri^ 
ANF,  V.  56-58).     The  triple  conception  Adom*" 
Osiris-Dionysus  was  regarded  as  giving  a  hope  to 
a  future  life.    The  life  substance  of  Adonis  was  eoft- 
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nected  with  myrrh,  which  was  supposed  to  arrest 
decay  and  so  was  used  in  embahning  (of.  John  xix. 
39).  The  Orphic  hymn  cited  above  makes  Adonis 
hermaphrodite,  and  this  recalls  the  fact  that  some 
Sumerian  data  raise  the  question  whether  Tammuz 
was  not  feminine. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Tammuz-Adonis 
may  be  regarded  as  settled.    It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  regard  him  as  Cypriote  in  derivation  (W.  H. 
Engel,  KyproSf  ii.  643,  Berlin,  1841),  a  theory  re- 
vived in  part  in  Pauly,  Realenq^kla- 
i6.  Su-     pddie  (ed.  G.  Wissowa,  vol.  i.,  Stutt- 
merian     gart,    1893),  which  conceives  him  as 

Origin  of    coming  under  Phenician  influence  and 

Tammuz.  then  traveling  eastward;  nor  even  as 
Semitic  (Baudissin,  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
RE,  xix.  378-377).  Had  he  been  Semitic,  a  more 
general  popularity  among  that  people  would  have 
been  expected.  The  deity  is  clearly  pre-Semitic 
Sumerian,  attested  by  the  early  mention  in  the 
Sumerian  texts,  especially  in  the  Sumerian  hymns, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  later  hymns  clearly 
imitate  the  earlier.  Under  the  Sumerians  Tanmiuz 
had  some  importance;  with  the  Semites  that  disap- 
peared, he  became  one  of  the  popular  as  contrasted 
with  the  official  gods;  and  but  for  the  popiilar  cele- 
bration and  the  epics  he  almost  drops  out  of  sight. 
Among  the  Assyrians  he  had  no  position  of  note 
in  the  national  worship.  His  festival  may  have 
been  celebrated  among  the  Ass3rrians,  but  in  that 
case  all  traces  have  been  obliterated.  As  Adonis 
he  reappeared  at  Byblus  and  along  the  Nahr  Ibra- 
him to  Aphaka.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
leap  across  the  desert  is  difficult,  possibly  reached 
only  by  the  help  of  two  hypotheses.  If  the  Pheni- 
cians  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  Phenicia, 
II.,  §  2;  cf.  Herodotus,  i.  1-8,  vii.  8-9,  and  Rawlin- 
son's  note  to  i.  1  in  his  translation),  they  might  have 
brought  the  cult  with  them.  Still  the  difficulty 
arises,  why  was  not  the  cult  more  general  among  the 
Phenicians?  The  second  hypothesis  is  what  has 
already  received  notice — a  pre-Phenician  local  cult 
in  some  features  akin  to  that  of  Tammuz.  For  the 
first  of  these  suppositions  there  is  evidence;  the 
second  has  only  indirect  support  in  the  facts  of  simi- 
lar cases  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

The  influence  of  the  myth  of  Tammuz  was  widely 
felt.    In  Boeotia  in  the  cults  of  Artemis  and  Diony- 
sus the  mourning  and  mock  burial  were  repeated. 
The  wailing  reappears  in  the  story  of 

17.  Influ-   Laodameia  and  I^tesilaos,  and  in  that 
ence  of  the  of   Artemis   for   Hippolytus   and   for 

Tammuz  Endymion.  The  relation  of  Adonis  to 
Myth.  myrrh  passed  over  into  the  stories  of 
the  later  Dionysus  in  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  him,  such  as  myrrha,  smyme,  myrini,  myrto; 
and  the  plant  was  sacred  both  to  Aphrodite  and  to 
Artemis,  whose  relations  with  their  lovers  were  so 
alike.  The  element  of  the  boar  comes  out  strongly 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literatiu'e  from  Bion  (Ode  i. 
of  the  "  Idyls,"  cf.  lines  7-8)  to  Augustine  ("  Qty 
of  God,"  vi.  7,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  u.  116) ; 
and  Macrobius  (Satumaliaj  I.,  xxi.  4)  interprets  this 
element  as  tjrpifying  winter.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Syria  the  swine  was  a  tabooed  or  "  sacred  "  ani- 
mal (Lucian,  De  dea  Syriaf  liv.),  and  in  Greece  was 


sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Its  part  in  the  stories  about 
Attis  has  already  been  noticed,  and  in  the  Dionysus 
cycle  it  also  appears.  But  one  may  discard  the  in- 
terpretations of  Jeremias  (Daa  AUe  TeatamerU,  etc., 
passim)  regarding  the  influence  of  the  mjrth  on  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  when  he  sees  "  Tammuz- 
motives  "  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  David, 
and  other  Hebrew  heroes.  Still  less  basis  of  fact  can 
be  found  for  the  astral  interpretations  of  E.  Stucken, 
Aatralmythen  der  Hebrder,  Babylonier  und  ^gypter 
(Leipsic,  1896  sqq.).  Geo.  W.  Gilmobb. 

Biblxographt:  The  principal  literature  is  cited  in  the  text; 
the  older  literature  among  that  which  foUows  is  of  value 
chiefly  for  its  citation  of  the  passages  in  the  olaasios  and 
elsewhere  from  which  the  data  are  collected  J.  Selden, 
De  dia  Syria,  pp.  254-264,  Amsterdam,  1680;  C.  Moini- 
chen,  Hortultu  Adonidia,  Copenhagen,  1702;  Bayle,  Dic- 
tionary, s.v.  Adonis,  i.  113-116;  C.  F.  Dupuis,  Origine  d« 
toua  laa  cultea,  pp.  156-163,  Paris.  1795;  F.  C.  Movers,  Die 
Ph6nizier,  i.  191-253,  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1841-66;  H.  Bru«Nh, 
Adoniaklage  und  Linoalied,  Berlin,  1852;  Qreve,  Da  Adomr 
ide,  Leipsic,  1877;  A.  Jeremias,  Die  babyloniacK-aaayru 
aehen  Voratellunoen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  ib.  1877; 
P.  Scholz,  GiiUendienat  und  Zauberweaen  bei  den  HebrA- 
em,  pp.  217-238,  Regensburg,  1877;  W.  W.  von  Baudissin, 
Studien  xur  aemitiacken  ReligionageacMcJUe,  i.  298-304, 
Leipsic,  1878;  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  grieehiaehen 
und  romiachen  Mythologies  i.  69-77.  ib.  1884;  A.  H.  Ssyoe, 
Religion  of  Ancient  Babylonia,  pp.  221-250,  London,  1887; 
Journal  of  HeUenic  Studiea,  ix  (1888),  210-213;  F.Baeth- 
gen,  BeitrAge  zur  aemiliachen  Rdigionageachiehte,  pp.  41-44, 
Berlin,  1889;  P.  Jensen,  Die  Coamologie  der  Babylonier, 
passim,  Strasburg,  1890;  idem,  Aaayriach-bchyUmiaehe 
Mythen  und  Epen,  pp.  81  sqq.,  95  sqq.,  169.  560.  Berlin, 
1900;  Ball,  in  PSBA,  xvi  (1894),  195-200;  W.  L.  King, 
Babylonian  Rdigion  and  Mythology,  pp.  178-183,  London, 
1899;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bible  Problema,  pp.  71-95,  London, 
1904  (cf.  A.  Jeremias,  Babyloniachea  im  Neuen  Teatament, 
p.  34.  Leipsic,  1905;  Cheyne  finds  a  North  Arabian  form 
of  the  myth  of  Adonis  in  the  tale  of  Dusares — see  Naba- 
TiBANS,  II.,§  3);  C.  Vellay,  Le  CuUeet  lea  /Head'  Adonia- 
Thammotu  dana  Vorient  antique,  Paris,  1904  (the  student 
can  not  afford  to  psss  this  book);  idem  in  RHR,  xlix 
(1904),  154-162;  R.  Dussaud,  Notea  de  mythologie  ayrienna, 
ii.  148-155,  ib.  1905  (also  important);  M.  J.  Lagrange, 
Studea  aur  lea  rdigiona  aemitiquea,  pp.  40,  295,  309,  348- 
349,  ib.  1905;  O.  Qnippe,  Oriochiache  MythcAogie  vnd 
Rdigionageachickte,  Index  "  Adonis "  and  "Tammus,** 
Munich,^1906;  and  especially  the  works  of  Zimmem  noted 
in  the  text  and  his  Sumeriachrbabyloniaehe  Tamualiedert 
in  the  Berichte  of  the  Saxon  Academy,  lix  (1907),  201-252. 

TANCHELM,  ton'kelm  (TANCHELIR):  Oppo- 
nent of  the  medieval  Church;  killed  at  Antwerp  1115 
(or  1124).  He  is  said  to  have  assailed  the  entire 
hierarchy  and  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
and  to  have  defamed  the  Church,  claiming  that  his 
followers  were  the  true  Church,  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  worthiness  of  the 
ministers,  and  that  he  himself  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  was,  therefore,  God,  even  as  Christ 
had  been.  He  is  also  said  to  have  married  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  to  have  given  water  in  which  he 
had  bathed  to  his  followers  as  a  sacrament  bringing 
salvation  to  body  and  soul.  This  account,  of  which 
the  chief  source  is  a  letter  written  about  1 1 12  by  the 
Utrecht  cleigy  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (ed.  P. 
Fredericq,  Corpus  documerUorum  inquUtitionia  Near- 
landiccBj  i.  15  sqq.,  Ghent,  1889),  is  evidently  in- 
spired by  hostility.  Probably  Tanchelm  was  little 
else  than  one  of  those  who,  in  the  medieval  Church, 
demanded  that  the  Church  should  be  holy,  and  who 
often  attacked  the  hierarchy.  He  doubtless  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  inspired,  and  he  was  apparently 
influenced  by  political  motives,  seeking  to  detach 
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a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  and  to  unite  it  with 
the  neighboring  French  bishopric  of  Torouanne. 
He  preached  to  thousands,  ussuniing  conHidcrabJe 
pomp  and  finding  many  adherents  among  women 
and  the  lower  elasses.  At  this  time  his  chief  center 
was  Utrecht,  but  lat«r  he  is  found  at  Antwerp  and 
Bruges,  the  authority  for  his  activity  ia  the  former 
eity  being  the  Vila  Norberti,  xvi.  (MGH,  Script. 
xii.,  Hanover,  1856).  In  Antwerp  the  unworthinees 
of  the  only  priest  etationed  there  gave  Tanchelm 
such  following  that  neither  prince  nor  bishop  dared 
molest  him.  He  was  finally  killed  by  a  priei^t,  but 
his  adherents  maintained  themselves  until  the  com- 
ing of  Norbert  in  1124.  (A.  Hauck.) 

EHbuoosubt;  V.  Hiho.  OacAiehtt  dir  KeUer  im  MiUei- 
aUtr,  1.  459,  B(utl«art.  IMS;  J.  J.  I.  voa  DoIlioKEr,  Bei- 
tr9e>  lur  SetlmgcKAicAle  <In  Milttlallfm,  i.  1Q4  sqq., 
Munioh.  lam:  F,  Fredsricq,  Oachiidmia  dtr  InQuisilie  in 
da  Nidtriaadm,  i.  20,  GhDDt,  ISD2;  H.  C.  Lea.  HisUry  of 
Uc  /tiVTAntwn  of  Ihi  UiddU  Ana.  i.  61-05,  New  York, 
ISOfli  Hauok.  KD.  iv.  8S  sqq. 

TAflHER,  BENJAMIH  TUCKER:  African  Meth- 
odist Episco[)ii]  bishop;  b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec. 
25,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Avery  College,  AJ- 
leghuny,  Pa.,  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
though  without  graduating  from  the  btter  institu- 
tion, and,  after  holding  various  pastorates  in  his  de- 
nomination, was  appointed,  in  18Q7,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Recorder,  ita  official  organ.  This  position 
he  held  for  sixteen  years,  after  which  he  was  editor 
of  the  African  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (1884- 
1888)  until  be  was  chosen  bishop  in  1SS8,  with  special 
jurisdiction  in  Canada,  Bennuda,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Since  1892  he  has  had  charge  of  the  First 
District,  comprising  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1901  was  a  delegate 
to  the  third  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  at 
London.  Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned 
his  Apology  for  Afrimn  Methodism  (Philadelphia, 
1867)  aad'Tke  Negro'a  Origin;  a/td,  la  the  Negro 
Cumedf  (1809). 


TAOISM.    See  Chi 
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TARGUM.    See  Bible  VEHsioNa,  A,  V. 

TAHPELITES;  A  word  occurring  only  in  Eera 
iv.  9,  apparently  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  xvii. 
24),  but  otherwise  unknown.  G.  Hoffmann  {ZA,  ii. 
54  eqq.,  ISS7)  sees  in  the  word  the  Persian  tara- 
parda,  "  beyond  the  bridge,"  and  takes  it  as  quali- 
fying the  names  "  Rehum  "  and  "  Shimshni  "  in  the 
sense  of  "  (the  provincials)  across  the  Euphrates." 
Jensen  (TLZ,  1895,  p.  509)  would  translate  it 
"  couriers."    See  ApBAHSACHiTEe. 

TARSHISH.  See  Commerce,  5  2;  Navigation, 
5  3;  Ophir;  and  Table  of  the  Nationb. 

TARSUS.    See  Abia  Minor,  IX. 

TARTAK:  The  name  of  a  deity  mentioned  in 
II  Kings  xvii,  31  as  belonging  to  the  Awites  settled 
in  Samaria  by  Sargon.  For  the  general  condition  of 
the  passage  see  Succoth-benoth.  An  identifica- 
tion of  this  deity  with  any  so  far  known  is  as  yet 
most  uncertain.  No  rehance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  late  rabbinical  statement  that  this  god  had  the 
(onn  of  an  ass  (Sanhtdrin,  63arb).    P.  Jensen  (Die 


Kosmologie  dcr  Babylonier,  pp.  49  aqq.,  Strasburg, 
1890)  mentions  Tartaku  us  a  ilbiuc  for  Antares  and 
perhaps  connected  with  the  deity  Ninib  (see  Bab- 
ylonia, VII.,  2,  I  G),  but  this  requires  a  change  from 
k  to  k  which  is  unlikely.  Hardly  more  probable  is 
the  derivation  from  the  name  of  the  deity  (A)tar- 
gat(is),  originally  perhaps  Derketo  (cf.  Schrader, 
KAT,  p.  484,  note  4);  or  from  the  name  of  a  storm- 
god  Tarku  (Baudissin,  Hauck-Herzog.  RE,  xix. 
381);  and  Cheyne's  suggestion  (EB,  iv.  4903)  that 
the  word  ia  a  corruption  of  Jtrahlmeel)  does  not 
command  support.  The  possiblhty  exists  that  the 
name  will  sometime  be  found  as  that  of  a  folk  deity 
who  did  not  obtain  entrance  into  any  official  pan- 
theon, except  perhaps  that  of  the  city  from  which 
the  Awitea  were  brought.  What  that  city  was  is 
not  known,  and  the  ascertaining  of  this  datum  raiiy 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  a  final  explanation  of 
the  name.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bibuoohafbt:    Beaida  ths  commentsriea  □□  Kin^,  <!□□- 

■ultt   J.  ijddcn.  De  dii  Si/rii,  ii.  2b3,  Amslcnlam.  1680; 

F.  Leaonaont.  La  Mattic  chs  lea  CAoUuni,  pp.   10,  110, 

Eng.  tranal,,  Chaldmn  MaoK.  Lonilon,  1877:    P.  SchoU. 

G^itimditnM  and  Zaubcrwam  bci  den  alien  Hrbrarm,  p. 

400.  RegBiuburiL  IBT7:   Nagl.  ia  ZKT.  IWM.  pp.  412-122j 

DB.  iv.  089;  EB.  iv.  4003;   JE,  lU.  68. 

TASCHER£AU,ELZEAR ALEXANDRE:  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Sainte-Maric-de-la-Beauce, 
Quebec,  Feb.  17,  1820;  d.  at  Quebec  Apr.  12,  1898. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  at 
Rome  (D.C.L.,  1866),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  tn  1842.  He  was  then  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Seminary  of  Que- 
bec, and  held  this  position  until  1S54,  displaying  an 
attitude  in  marked  contrast  with  ultramontonism. 
In  1856-59  he  was  director  of  the  Petit  S^minoire, 
and  of  the  Grand  S^minairc  in  1859-60,  being 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Lower  Canada.  He  was  appointed  superior 
of  the  Grand  S£minalre  and  rector  of  Laval 
University  in  1860,  and  two  years  later  becamt? 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec.  Shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  Vatican  Council,  he  was 
chosen,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Baillargeon,  one 
of  the  two  administrators  of  the  archdiocese,  and  in 
1871  was  raised  to  metropohtan  rank.  In  1886  he 
was  created  cardinal,  being  the  first  Canadian  to 
receive  that  dignity,  and  in  1894  he  retired  from 
active  hfc.  He  was  the  author  of  Disripline  du 
diociae  de  Quebec  (2d  ed.,  Quebec,  1895), 

TASCODRDGITES  (PAXILLOKASOWES) :  The 
nickname  of  a  heretical  sect  first  mentioned  in  thf 
fourth  century  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  The 
designation  occurs  in  widely  variant  forms,  and  is  by 
Epiphanius  (Hut,  xlviii.  14)  derived  from  the 
Phrygian  laskos,  "  wooden  nail  or  stake,"  and 
drungos,  "  nose  ";  whence  the  sect  bore  the  Greek 
name  PatsalorkynehUe*  and  the  Latin  PaxSlona- 
sones.  The  designation  was  bestowed  on  them 
because  of  a  pecufiority  in  their  worship,  or  because 
they  prayed  with  one  finger  on  the  nose,  or  thrust  a 
finger  in  their  mouth  for  a  sign  of  strictest  silence, 
in  reference  to  Ps.  cxii.  3,  Epipham'us  obscurely 
connects  them  with  the  Montanista,  Theodoiet 
(HareticoruiTi  /abtdamm  compendium,  i,  9-10)  with 
the  Gnostics.  Jerome  (commentary  on  Galatians. 
book  ii.,  preface)  and  Epiphanius  place  the  sect  in 
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Gaiatia,  whence  it  seema  to  have  spread  over  Asia 
Minor  and  into  Syria.  Imperial  laws  came  in  to 
forbid  the  sect's  assemblagea.  Theodore  the 
Studite  {Epiet.  il.  ad  Naucratium,  in  MPO.  xdi. 
1051)  in  the  nioth  century  is  the  latest  to  testify  to 
its  existenc*.  PhUastrius  (Hirr.,  Ixiv.),  who  had 
no  independent  knowledge  of  the  sect,  confused 
them  with  the  Ascites  who  kept  the  consecrated 
blood  in  a,  sack  {aakoi)  and  had  a  cutt  reaembling 
that  of  Bacchus.  G.  GrI^ 
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icipal  Kiurcea  are  (uuned 
MUX.  i»nau]t  lurtner:  Aii«u»tioc.  Hot.,  lilii.;  limotny 
of  Coiutaiilinapte.  in  J.  B.  Colplcriui.  Ecttaia  Oracm 
mDiiuinmla.  iii.  377  Bqq,,  4  vols..  Pn™.  1877-B2;  J.  H. 
Brunt.  DictionaTTi  of  SaU  ....  p.  500.  LoDdoa,  1874; 
T.  Z&hii,  OadachU  da  neuUiUnenlluAen  Kansiu.  ii.  437. 
Idipsic.  ISBl. 

TASKER,  JOHH  GREEBWOOD:  Wesleyan 
Methodisti  b.  at  Skipton  (22  m,  n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  England,  Jan.  20,  1853.  He  received  his 
education  at  Hawkshaw  House  School,  Garforth, 
I«eiJs,  and  at  Richmond  College;  was  assistant 
tutor  at  Richmond  College,  187fr-80;  was  at  Cann- 
statt,  Germany,  also  pastor  of  Englitsh  Church  at 
Stuttgart,  18S0-84;  relumed  and  served  again  as 
assistant  tutor  at  Richmond  College,  1884-87, 
then  as  classical  tutor,  1887-91;  superintendent  of 
the  Manchester  (Longsight)  circuit,  1891-92;  as 
Biblical  and  classical  tutor  at  Handsworth  College, 
1892-1904,  and  oa  theological  tutor,  1904-10,  when 
he  became  principal.  He  delivered  the  Pemley 
Lecture  in  1901,  with  the  title  Dott  Haeckd  Solve  the 
Riddle?  in /»  Christianity  True?  (London,  1904); 
has  written  Spirilual  Religion:  a  Study  of  Ihe  Re- 
latirni  of  Facts  to  Faith  (1901);  and  has  contributed 
to  Hasting'*  Dictiotiary  of  ihe  Bible,  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  Ihe  Gospels,  and  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  EUucs. 

TASMANIA.  See  .^dstsalia. 
TAST,  BERMAKN  (HARMEIf,  HEBMEH);  Re- 
former in  Sleswick-nolstein;  b.  at  Husum  (21  m. 
w.  of  SIcswick)  c.  1490;  d.  there  May  11,  1551. 
At  some  time  after  1514  he  held  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  in  Husum. 
The  Reformation  was  felt  there  at  an  early  time; 
as  early  as  1518  two  students  from  that  flourish- 
ing borough  studied  at  Wittenbei^,  others  followed 
from  the  licinity,  and  all  returned  zealous  friends  of 
the  new  truth.  Tast  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  his 
better  knowledge  by  reatiing  the  works  of  Luther, 
and  about  1522  he  dared  to  onnounce  the  truth 
openly.  He  found  many  adherents;  but  as  the 
majority  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  congregation 
clung  to  the  old  traditions,  bo  was  excluded  from 
the  church,  and  his  hfe  was  endangered.  But  Mat- 
thias Knudsen,  a  neighbor,  protected  him  and  opened 
his  house  for  the  gathering  of  bis  adherents.  When 
it  could  no  longer  hold  them,  Tast  preached  ia  the 
churchyard.  The  Reformation  developed  further 
under  the  protection  of  Trederic  L,  who  in  15*24  ia 
s-'iid  to  have  required  of  both  parties  mutual  tolera- 
tion in  a  formal  and  general  edict  of  toleration. 
Tuet  found  an  efficient  aasistant  in  Theodoricus 
PistoriiH  (Becker),  father  of  Johannes  Pistorius 
(q.v.),  a  true  pupil  of  Melanehthon.  After  1526  the 
young  Duke  Christian,  as  temporary  stattholder  and 
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r^ent  of  the  duchies,  and  the  king  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  advanced,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Tast  prepared  the  woy  in  Flensburg,  so  that  in 
advent  season.  1526,  the  first  Evangchcal  sermons 
were  deUvered  b  the  two  principal  churches  of  the 
town  by  Qeert  Slewert  and  Nikolaus  Johannis. 
About  the  same  time  Husum  was  won  for  the 
Reformation.  In  1527  Tast  wag  appointed  pastor, 
Pistorius  and  Homer  first  and  second  chaplains. 
Roman  Catholic  masses  and  vigils  were  prohibited, 
and  an  Evangelical  church  service  was  introduced. 
Baptism  was  administered  in  accordance  with  Lu- 
ther's TaufbUchUin;  the  school  of  the  monastery 
was  reorganised,  and  H.  Bokeimann  of  Brunswick, 
a  pupil  of  Luther,  was  placed  at  Its  head. 

At  the  colloquy  of  Flensburg,  which  was  held 
on  April  8,  1529,  with  Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.) 
Taat  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Lutherun  party. 
The  controversy  turned  principally  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  Hoffmann  interpreted  spiritually.  It 
was  impossible  lo  convince  Hoffmann,  and  the  collo- 
quy ended  with  his  banishment.  In  the  winter  of 
1536-37  Tast  assisted  in  the  elaboration  of  a  church 
order  for  the  territories  of  Christian  III.,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title,  OrdiruUio  eccUaiavtica  regno- 
rum  Danim  el  Nonvegimel  dticatuum  SUsv.,  Holtat., 
etc.  (1537).  After  its  issue  Taat  was  entrusted  with 
the  provostahip  of  the  old  Nordatrond  with  its  more 
than  twenty  churches,  and  soon  afterward  also  with 
that  of  Eiderstedt  and  with  the  inspection  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Husum.  Aft«r  1540  he 
was  one  of  the  four  (five)  superintendents  in  tho 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  1542  he,  together  with  the 
other  superintendents,  assisted  Bugenbagcn  in  draw- 
ing up  the  church  order  of  Sleswick-Holsfein,  issued 
on  March  9,  1642.  In  accordance  with  this  church 
order  Tost  lost  his  privili^es  as  superintendent  in 
favor  of  the  new  Lutheran  bishop  or  superintendent 
of  Slesaick,  and,  In  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  country  in  1544,  also  his  provostships  (1545, 
1547-48). 

Tast  earned  the  reputation  of  a  highly  educated 
and  studious  thinker,  diligent,  zealous,  courageous, 
and  earnest  in  the  petformiince  of  all  his  duties. 

(E.    MiCHBLSEN.) 


BiBUOQBAraT:  J.  Mitller,  f  nlnxjuotio  <ut  Aiit.  d 
laOO:  iilHii.ICiniAn'alilmifa  pmlnmiut.  vol.  i., 
1744;  A.  Homreich,  NonSlrmitdie  Chnmik,  3d  od.  by  N. 
F«lok,  vol.  [..  Tondem,  IHIB;  C.  Kortbolt.  Bitl.  «d.,  Leipsio, 
iaS7:  L.  von  Snkcnclorf,  HiMnria,  LaAmninmi.  ib.  1094; 
E^een,  B.  Tatiii  Mimona  (Huaon  Pnigramni),  1817;  O. 
KaUsen,  in  Meyn'a  SchUtmo-h^tteiniacKtr  RausJalendar 
tor  1S80;  ABD,  vol.  iip<\-ii.:  n.  F.  Itonlam,  iu  Dantk 
biotrafitt  Laikm,  vol.  xvij.,  Copenhagen,  1SS7  aqg. 

TATE,  nAHDM:  Hymni.it,  and  poet  laureate; 
b.  in  Dubfin  1652;  d.  in  the  Mint  at  Southwark, 
London,  Aug.  12,  1715.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1672);  went  to  London,  and 
in  1692  became  poet  laureate.  He  is  rcntembered 
by  A  NciD  Version  of  the  Psaltns  of  David,  made  in 
collaboration  with  Nicholas  Brady  (q.v.),  which  ap- 
peared in  1696  (see  Htmnoloot,  IX.,  J  3,  for  de- 
velopment). Tate  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
better  poet,  and  to  have  shown  it  chiefly  here.  The 
psalter  mode  its  way  slowly  but  surely  in  popular 
acceptance,  not  entirely  driving  out  Stemhold  and 
Hopkine  till  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  was  somewhat 
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advanced,  and  being,  ia  turn,  displaced  by  the 
greatly  increased  supply  and  use  of  hymna  in,  the 
Church  o(  England.  In  one  section,  at  leaat,  of  this 
counttj,  it  waa  largely  used  in  preference  to  the  New- 
England  version,  or  Bay  Psalm  Book  (q.v.).  many 
editions  appearing  in  Boston  Iwtwoen  1750  and 
ISOO.  It  contains  some  fairly  poetical  portions, 
many  that  are  still  well  adapted  to  public  worship 
where  metrical  psalms  are  preferred,  and  a  few  that 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  simply  as  hymns.  The 
Supplement  to  the  New  Fersion  (1703)  ia  supposed  to 
bo  the  work  of  Tate  alone;  it  contains  versions  of 
the  Te  Deum,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Command  men  ta, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  or  Pniyer-Book. 
Some  of  these  are  well  done,  and  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  EngUsh  Church;  and  one,  "  While  shepi- 
herds  watched,"  is  in  nearly  universal  use.  In  1702 
Tate  was  named  hlHtoriographer-royal.  In  1677  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  1678  his  drama 
Bnttug  of  Alba  (London);  he  also  wrote  some  ver- 
sions of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  His  best  original 
poem  was  Parxacea — a  Poem  on  Tea  (London,  1 700) ; 
and  his  translations  include  The  Life  of  Louis  of 
Bimrbon,  LaU  Prince  of  Condi  (1603),  and  Cowley'a 
HisUn-y  of  PlanU  (1695). 

Bibuookafht:  W.  9.  Aiulin  uid  J.  Ralph.  Lica  of  the 
Portm-Lamaatt.  pp.  iee-232,  Loadoo,  1S53;  S.  W.  Duflield, 
Bngtuh  Humni,  pp.  428,  SIO,  Neir  York.  ISSS;    Julian, 

Hv^noimn.  pp.  7ee-soz.  oie-020:  Df^B.  iv.  sto-sso; 

sad  the  liters ture  oa  ElngUab  hycoiu  under  Htuhouhit; 

and  pBiuiODT. 

TATlAfl,  t6'ahi-an. 
I.  lifs.  n.  Wrildas>- 

I.  Life:  Concerning  the  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  TalJan  nothing  ia  known  except  what  he  himself 
tells  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Greeks,"  chap.  xlii. 
{ANF,  ii.  81-82),  vie.,  that  he  was  bom  in  "  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians  ";  and  neither  the  date  nor 
place  of  bis  death  is  known.  He  enjoyed  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  tiecame  acquainted  with  Greek  culture. 
Extensive  travels  led  him  through  different  coun- 
tries and  showed  him  the  nature  of  Greek  education, 
art,  and  science.  He  himself  states  that  he  studied 
the  pagan  rehgions.  Finally  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time. 
Here  he  seenis  to  have  come  for  the  first  time  in 
touch  with  Christianity.  According  to  his  on-n  rep- 
resentation, it  waa  primarily  his  abhorrence  of  the 
heathen  cults  that  led  him  to  spend  thought  on  re- 
hgious  problems.  By  the  Old  Testament,  he  says, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  unreasonableness  of  pagan- 
ism. He  adopted  the  Christian  reUgion  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Justin.  It  was  the  period  when  Chris- 
tian philosophers  competed  with  Greek  sophists,  and 
like  Justin,  be  opened  a  Christian  school  in  Rome. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  he  labored  in  Rome  with- 
out being  disturbed.  The  later  life  of  Totian  is  to 
Bome  extent  obscure.  Since  the  "  Address  to  the 
Greeks  "  was  written  probably  in  Greece,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  tarried  in  that  country  for  some 
time.  EpiphaniuB  relates  that  Tatian  first  estab- 
lished a  Bchool  in  Mesopotamia,  the  influence  of 
which  extended  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  was  felt  in 
Cilicia  and  especially  in  Piaidia,  but  these  statements 
can  not  be  verified.  The  later  activity  of  Tatian  is 
attested  by  the  Hstory  of  the  DiatessaroD  {see  be- 
low).   Ireoajus  remarks  (ffter.,  I.,  xxviii.  1,  ANF, 


i.  353)  that  Tatian  after  the  death  of  Justin  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  and  taught  Encratitic  heresy, 
also  a  doctrine  of  eons  related  to  that  of  Valentine. 
Such  statements  are  to  be  received  with  caution; 
for  the  Occident  regarded  as  heretical  much  which 
the  Orient  judged  orthodox.  The  ascetic  character 
which  Syriac  Christianity  bore  as  late  as  the  tim« 
of  Aptu'aates  was  not  impressed  upon  it  by  Tatian, 
but  has  roots  that  reach  deeper.  The  importance 
of  Tatian  lies  neither  in  his  protest  against  Hellen- 
iam  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Greelu  "  (see  below), 
nor  in  hia  work  on  Jewish  antiquity,  but  in  his  serv- 
ice for  the  church  in  Syria.  He  waa  the  first  to 
give  the  Syriac  congregations  tiie  Gospel  in  their 
own  language.  The  Syrian  church  possessed  and 
used  the  Gospel  from  the  very  bcgiaaing  until  the 
time  of  Rabbula  only  in  the  form  of  the  Diates- 
anron;  it  ia  probable,  therefore,  that  Tatian  not  only 
brought  the  Diatessaron  into  Syria,  but  also  de- 
veloped there  a  successful  missionary  activity  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  A  later  age 
did  not  realiie  that  the  Syrian  ascetic  tendenciee 
had  been  transmitted  from  Semitic  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, hence  it  regarded  Tatian  as  a  sectarian,  the 
bead  of  the  Encratites. 

n.  Writings:  His  "Address  to  the  Greeks" 
tries  to  prove  the  wortbiesaness  of  paganism,  and 
the  reasonableness  and  high  antiquity  of  Christian' 
ity.  It  is  not  characterised  by  logical  consecutive- 
neaa,  but  is  discursive  in  its  outlines.  The  careless- 
ness in  style  is  intiroately  connected  with  his  con- 
tempt of  everything  Greek.  No  educated  Christian 
has  more  consistently  separated  from  paganism; 
but  by  overshooting  the  mark,  his  scolding  and 
blustering  phiUppic  lost  Its  eflectiveness  because 
it  lacks  justice.  But  Tatian  was  praised  for  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  antiquity  of  Moses  and  of  Jewish 
legislation,  and  it  was  because  of  this  chronological 
section  that  the  "  Address  "  was  not  generally  con- 
demned. For  his  DialeBsaron,  see  HiHMoNr  of  thb 
Gospels. 

In  a  loat  writing,  entitled  On  Perfection  aecording 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Savior,  Tatian  designates  mat- 
rimony OS  a  Bynkl)ol  of  the  tying  of  the  flesh  to  the 
perishable  world  and  ascribed  the  "  invention  "  of 
matrimony  to  the  devil.  He  distinguishes  lietween 
the  old  and  the  new  man;  the  old  man  is  the  law, 
the  new  man  the  Gospel.  The  early  development 
of  the  Syrian  church  funusbes  a  commentary  on 
the  attitude  of  Tatian  in  practical  bfe.  Thus  for 
Aphraates  baptiam  conditions  the  taking  of  a  vow 
in  which  the  catechumen  promises  celibacy.  Thia 
shows  how  firmly  the  views  of  Tatian  were  estab- 
lished in  Syria,  and  it  supports  the  supposition  that 
Tatian  was  the  miasionary  of  the  countries  around 
the  Euphrates.  The  starting-point  of  Tatian's  the- 
ology is  a  strict  monotheism  which  Ivecomes  tiie 
source  of  the  rooral  life.  Originally  the  human  soul 
possessed  faith  in  one  God,  but  loat  it  with  the  faU. 
In  consequence  man  sank  under  the  rule  of  demona 
into  the  alKiminable  error  of  polytheiam.  By  mono- 
theistic faith  the  soul  is  delivered  from  the  material 
world  and  from  demonic  role  and  is  united  with  God. 
God  ia  spirit  (pneuma),  but  not  the  phyaical  or  sto- 
ical pneuma;  he  was  alone  before  the  crealjon.  but 
he  had  withiii  himself  potentially  the  whole  creA- 
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tion.  The  means  of  creation  was  the  dynamM  logikB 
("  power  expressed  in  words  ").  At  first  there  pro- 
ceeded from  God  the  Logos  who,  generated  in  the 
beginning,  was  to  produce  the  world  by  creating 
matter  from  which  the  whole  creation  sprang. 
Creation  is  penetrated  by  the  pneuma  hylikon, 
**  world  spirit,"  which  is  common  to  angels,  stars, 
men,  animals,  and  plants.  This  world  spirit  is  lower 
than  the  divine  pneuma^  and  becomes  in  man  the 
psychi  or  ''  soul,"  so  that  on  the  material  side  and 
in  his  soul  man  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
animals;  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  called  to  a 
peculiar  union  with  the  divine  spirit,  which  raises 
him  above  the  animals.  This  spirit  is  the  image  of 
God  in  man,  and  to  it  man's  immortality  is  due. 
The  first-bom  of  the  spirits  fell  and  caused  others  to 
fall,  and  thus  the  demons  originated.  The  fall  of 
the  spirits  was  brought  about  through  their  desire 
to  separate  man  from  God,  in  order  that  he  might 
serve  not  God  but  them.  Man,  however,  was  im- 
plicated in  this  fall,  lost  his  blessed  abode  and  his 
soul  was  deserted  by  the  divine  spirit,  and  sank  into 
the  material  sphere,  in  which  oxily  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  God  remained  alive.  As  by  freedom  man 
fell,  so  by  freedom  he  may  turn  again  to  God.  The 
Spirit  unites  with  the  souls  of  those  who  walk  up- 
rightly; through  the  prophets  he  reminds  men  of 
their  lost  likeness  to  God .  Although  Tatian  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Jesus,  his  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion culminates  in  his  Christology.  Other  (lost) 
writings  of  Tatian  are  a  work  written  before  the 
"  Address  to  the  Greeks  "  and  treating  the  nature 
of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  nature  of  the  animals, 
and  a  Problimatdn  bihlionf  which  aimed  to  present  a 
compilation  of  obscure  Scripture  sayings. 

(E.  PREUSCHEN.) 

Biszjoorapht:  On  Tatian:  H.  A.  Daniel,  TaUaniu  der 
Apologet,  Halle,  1837;  J.  Donaldson,  Critical  Hiat,  of 
Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  iii.  3  sqq.,  Oxford,  18S6; 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  Ketxergeachichte  dea  Urchri^erUume,  pp.  384 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1884;  T.  Zahn.  in  Forachungen  zur  Oetchichte 
dcB  neutesUimenUichen  Kanone,  i.  268  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1881; 
Harnack,  in  TU,  ii.  1-2  (1886);  idem,  Ldtieratur,  i.  486 
sqq.,  ii.  1,  pp.  284  sqq.;  idem,  in  Encyclopadia  Britannicot 
9th.  ed.,  xxiii.  80  sqq.,  cf.  K.  Lake,  in  11th  ed.,  xzvi.  450- 
451 ;  F.  R.  Wynne,  J.  H.  Bernard,  and  S.  Hemphill,  Lit- 
erature  of  the  Second  Century,  London,  1881;  F.  X.  Funk, 
Kirchengeachichtliche  Abhandlunoen,  ii.  142  sqq.,  Pader- 
bom,  1899;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Oeachichte  der  <UtkireK' 
lichen  Literatur,  i.  242  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1902;  KrOger, 
Hiatory,  pp.  117-121;  DCB,  iv.  783-«03;  KL,  xi.  1233  sqq. 

Editions  of  the  "  Address  "  are:  the  editio  princepa  by 
Frisius  and  Gessner,  Zurich,  1546;  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  in 
Corpus  apologetarum  Chriatianorum,  vol.  vi.,  Jena,  1851; 
and  the  independent  one  by  E.  Schwarts,  in  TU,  iv.  1 
(1888).  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  ii.  65-^83.  For 
discussions,  besides  the  introductions  to  the  editions  and 
in  the  treatment  of  Tatian's  life  and  work,  consult:  0.  E. 
Freppel,  Lea  Apologiatea  chrHiena  au  ii.  aiicle,  Paris,  I860; 

B.  Aub^,  De  Vapologitiqiie  chrUienne  au  B.  aiicUf  ib.  1861 ; 
H.  Dcmbowski,  Die  Quellen  der  chriatlichen  Apologetik, 
part  i.,  Leipsic,  1878;  W.  Steuer,  Die  Oottea-  urid  Logoa- 
lehre  dea  Tatiana,  ib.  1893;  B.  Ponschab,  Tatiana  Rede  an 
die  Griechen,  Metten,  1895;  R.  C.  Kukula,  Tatiana  aoge- 
nannte  Apologie,  Leipsic,  1900;  J.  Drfiseke,  in  ZWT,  xliii 
(1900),  603  sqq.;  H.  U.  Meyboom,  in  ThT,  xxxvii  (1903), 
440  sqq. 

For  the  Diatessaron  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  earlier 
works  are  discounted  by  the  careful  reconstruction  by  T. 
Zahn,  in  Forachungen  zur  Oeachichte  dea  neuteatamenUichen 
Kanona,  vol.  i.,  Erlangen,  1881,  cf.  ii.  286  sqq.,  and  also 
Zahn's  Oeachichte  dea  neuteatamenUichen  Karuma,  ii.  2,  pp. 
530  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1891.  The  fragments  found  in  later 
writers  have  been  oolleoted  by  H.  Qouflaeo,  in  Studia  tKe(y- 


logica,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1895,  and  by  J.  R.  Harris,  PraO' 
menta  of  the  Commentarif  ofEphrem  Syrua  upon  the  Diate*- 
aaron,  London,  1895.  The  Arabic  working  over  was  issued 
by  A.  Ciasca,  Tatiani  Evangdicm  harmonica  Arabice, 
Rome,  1888  (with  a  Latin  transl.,  whidi  is  rendered 
into  English,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  H.  Hill,  The 
Bariieat  Life  of  Chriat  ever  Compiled  from  the  Ooapel$, 
Being  the  Diateaaaron  of  Tatian,  Edinbun^h,  1894,  2d  ed., 
1910,  ar.d  an  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Arabic  ia  furcisbed  in 
ANF,  ix.  9-138;  all  of  these  are  provided  with  critical 
apparatus).  The  Codex  Fuldenaia  was  edited  by  EL 
Ranke,  Marbuig,  1868.  The  eariy  German  version  has 
been  edited  by  J.  A.  Sehmeller,  Vienna,  1841,  and  by  B. 
Sievers,  Paderfoom,  1892.  Discussions  other  than  those 
above  indicated  are:  A.  Harnack,  in  ZKO,  iv  (1881), 
471^605;  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  in  Revue  dea  queationa  Aiato- 
riquea,  xxxiii  (1883),  349  sqq.,  xUv  (1888),  5  sqq.;  8. 
Hemphill,  The  Diateaaaron  of  Tatian,  London,  1888; 
J.  R.  Harris,  The  Diateaaaron  of  Tatian,  ib.  1890;  idem, 
in  Contemporary  Review,  1893,  pp.  800  sqq.;  M.  Maher, 
Beceni  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Ooapela;  Tatian*  § 
Diateaaaron,  ib.  1893;  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  AJT,  1900,  px>. 
770  sqq.;  G.  H.  Turner,  in  Journal  of  Theological  StwHM, 
iii  (1902),  110  sqq.;  F.  G.  Burkitt,  Early  Eaatem  Ckri^ 
HanUy,  London,  1904;  A.  Hobson,  The  Diateaaaron  of 
Tatian  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,  Chicago,  1904;  K.  Lake, 
in  Expoaitory  Timea,  1906,  p.  286.     See  also  Habmont 

OF  TBM  QoSFBXiB. 

TATTAM,  HENRY:  Orientalist;  b.  in  Ireland 
Deo.  28,  1789;  d.  at  Stanford  Rivers  (7  m.  n.e.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Jan.  8,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Qdttingen  and  Leyden;  held  the  benefices 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  1822-49,  and  of  Great 
Woolstone,  near  Newpont  Pagnell,  1831-49.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  1845--66,  and  from  1849 
till  his  death,  rector  of  Stsuoford  Rivers,  and  also 
chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  labors  on  Coptic,  in  which  he  was  an  au- 
thority. He  discovered  in  the  Nitrian  convent,  and 
secured  for  the  British  Museum,  a  splendid  collection 
of  ancient  Syriac  manuscripts.  He  edited  in  Arabic 
and  Coptic  the  Gospels  (London,  1829) ;  the  Coptic 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (1848;  with  English  trans- 
lation); the  Book  of  Job  (1846;  with  translation); 
the  minor  and  major  prophets  (1836-52;  with 
Latin  translation) ;  and  the  New  Testament  in  Cop- 
tic and  Arabic  (1847);  and  he  was  the  author  of 
A  Compendious  Orammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language 
as  Contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects^  with 
Observations  on  the  Bashmuric  ...  3  pts.  (1830); 
and  Lexicon  Mgyptiaco-Latinumf  ex  veterihus  lingtuB 
^gyptiaccB  monumentiSf  et  ex  operibus  La  Croziif 
Woidii  .  .  .  congestum  (Oxford,  1835). 

TATTLER,  tau'ler,  JOHANN:  Dominican  mystit 
(see  Friends  of  Gtod)  ;  b.  at  Strasburg  about  1300; 
d.  there  June  16,  1361.  More  would  be  known  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  if  the 
Life.  "  master  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  ap- 
pearing in  the  ''  Meisterbuch  of  the 
Great  Friend  from  God  of  the  Highlands  "  (issued 
by  C.  Schmidt  under  the  title,  Nicolaus  von  Basd 
Bericht  von  der  Bekehrung  TauLerSj  Strasburg,  1875) 
of  Rulman  Merswin  (see  Friends  of  God)  could  be 
identified  with  Tauler.  This  was  long  assumed,  but 
conclusively  disproved  by  H.  S.  Denifle  {TavlerB 
Bekehrung y  Strasburg,  1879).  Attracted  by  the 
ascetic  life  of  the  Dominicans,  Tauler  joined  that 
order  at  Strasburg  at  an  early  age.  It  is  not  imr* 
possible  that  during  his  eight  years  of  study  there 
he  heard  Meister  Eckhart  (q.v.)  preach,  whose  stay 
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at  Straeburg  is  determined  at  tecist  for  the  year 
1314,  Also  he  must  have  been  reached  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  myEtic  Johann  Stemgosser,  lector  at 
the  Dominican  monastery  at  Strasburg  (1317-24). 
I!  it  be  assumed,  with  W.  Prcger,  that  Sermon  I. 
was  preached  at  Cologne  (which  is  not  estabUabed), 
Tauler  may  have  been  at  the  stadium  generals  of 
the  order  in  that  city  while  Eckhort  was  lecturer 
(1326-27).  Possibly  he  witnessed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  closing  events  of  the  latter's  life,  and  in 
that  case  met  Heinrieh  8uao  (q.v,).  At  any  rate  he 
waa  acquainted  nith  Suso,  having  received  from 
him  as  a  gift  his  Horalogiunt  Mipientice.  Beyond 
doubt  Nicholas  ot  Strasburg  (q.v.),  whom  he  may 
have  known  at  his  native  city,  was  one  of  his  teach- 
ers at  Cologne.  Ho  probably  returned  to  Stras- 
burg at  tbe  conclusion  of  his  studies  and  reappears 
toward  the  dose  of  the  fourth  decade  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Henry  of  Nordlingen  (q.v.)  with  Mar- 
gareta  Ebner  (q.v.).  During  Lent  1339  he  appears 
at  Basel,  driven  from  Strasburg,  together  with  the 
other  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of  suspending 
mass  pursuant  to  the  interdict  of  John  XXII.  (q.v,). 
He  is  known  to  have  been  there  at  the  beginning  of 
1346,  and  with  Henry  of  Nordlingen  was  the  center 
of  a  numerous  body  of  Friends  of  God.  In  1347,  or 
1348  at  the  latest,  he  was  preaching  at  Strasburg, 
and  Christina  Ebner  (q.v.)  writes  of  hia  "fiery 
tongue  that  baa  kindled  the  horiKon."  Rtilman 
Merswin  chose  him  as  hia  confessor.  To  this  activ- 
ity at  Strasburg  must  have  belonged  his  open  op- 
position to  pope  and  interdict  mentioned  by  the 
chronicler  Daniel  Speckle  (Specklin),  an  account 
which  has  been  variously  disputed.  A  coincidence 
of  a  sermon  (102d)  preached  on  the  twentieth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity  in  honor  of  St,  Cordula  (Oct.  22} 
leads  W.  Preger  to  the  conclusion  that  about  1357 
Tauler  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  at  Cologne, 
and  that  his  extant  sermons  belonged  to  this  period. 
That  they  were  preached  at  Cologne  is  shown  by  in- 
ternal references  and  by  the  mention  of  the  ancient 
Cologne  manuscript  (see  below),  which  locates  them 
at  St.  Gertrud,  of  that  city;  yet  the  arrangement, 
according  to  the  church  year,  points  to  a  later 
date.  The  sermons  may  preauppose  a  long  sojourn 
in  Cologne,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
this  being  in  the  sixth  decade. 

With  reference  to  the  works  ascribed  to  Tauler, 
the  folloH-ing  is  to  be  said;  (1)  Nach/olgunff  dex 
anneji  Lebens  CkrisU  {FTunklort,  1621;  Eng.transl., 
The  FoUoimng  of  Chrixl,  London,  1886),  published 

by  I>enitie  with  the  more  accurate  title, 
Works.      Das   Buck   von   der   geiaUichtn   Armut 

(Munich,  1877;  Eng.  transl.,  Golden 
Thovghli  from  the  Book  of  Spintiud  Poverty,  Glas- 
gow, 1897),  formerly  ascribed  to  Tauler,  has  been 
proved  by  Denille  to  be  imgcnuine,  by  the  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  from  the  sermona;  and  A.  Hitachi 
showed  that  it  is  a  compilation;  (2)  the  Medulla 
anima  (Frankfort,  1644)  contains  the  material  ap- 
pended in  seventy-seven  chapters  to  "Sermons" 
(Cologne,  1543).  The  title  intended  for  chapters 
i.-xxxix.  only  originated  with  Christian  Hohburg, 
who  issued  this  separate  edition.  These  are  merely 
compilations,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  even 
Preger  would  claim  as  genuine  only  several  of  the 


epistles  in  xl.-ixvi.,  and  chapter  Irxii.  Galdeit 
Thoughts  on  the  Higher  Life  (Glasgow,  1897)  consists 
of  selections  from  (1)  and  (2)  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. (3)  BeCrachtiig  und  erklerung  des  Undent  und 
slerbens  Jheau  Christi  (Cologne,  1567;  Berlin,  1856) 
was  shown  to  be  ungenuino  by  C.  Schmidt.  (4) 
Several  hyrons  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauler  (of. 
P.  Wackernagel,  Diui  deulache  KircherUied,  numbeis 
457-67,  ii.  302  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1863-77);  but  even 
the  one  most  generally  held  to  be  genuine,  "  Es 
fcumt  Bin  schif  geloden,"  Preger  has  declared 
by  him.  (5)  There  remained  the  "  Sermons  " 
which  no  edition  scientifically  adequate  has  becm 
produced,  and  there  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  a 
critical  examination  ot  the  manuscripta.  The  first 
redaction,  Sermon  des  gross  geiarten  in  grvadi  er- 
latichte  docioris  Johannii  Tauleri  (Leipac,  1498; 
reprint,  Semumea  von  Uitein  in  U-ultch  gewendl, 
Augaburg,  1508),  conaiatcd  ot  eighty-four  sennona. 
The  second  redaction,  Prtdige  (Basel,  1521;  another 
ed.  nith  preface  by  Johann  Amdt,  Hamburg,  1621), 
adds  forty-two,  "recently  found,"  to  the  first, 
which  several  in  the  opinion  of  the  pubUsher  wi 
not  from  Tauler,  It  further  affixes  sixty-one  a 
mona  and  literary  pieces  from  other  teachers, 
particular,  Meister  Eckhart.  The  third  redacttoa 
[Cologne,  1543)  drops  the  latter  and  instead  adds 
twenty-five  sermons,  which  are  genuine  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor,  but  certeinly  are  not  all  by 
Tauler.  This  edition,  based  upon  the  manuscript 
found  at  St.  Gertrud,  Cologne,  in  1542,  which  is  the 
first  to  distribute  the  sermons  according  to  the 
church  year,  became  the  basis  of  all  those  follow- 
ing. L.  Suriua  translated  and  paraphrased  it  into 
Latin,  Opera  omia  ex  Germanico  nunc  primum  idiih- 
male  in  Latinii  trans/tisa  sermonem  (Cologne,  1548; 
German  retransl.,  Frankforfr-on-tho-Main,  1622-- 
1621;  another  ed.,  «ith  preface  by  P.  J.  Spenei 
same  place,  1681;  Germ.  Roman  Catholic  retranal., 
Cologne,  1060;  and  re  translations  into  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  French).  Recent  editions,  going  back 
to  the  old  printe,  are,  Johann  Taiiler's  Prediglmt. 
Nach  den  besien  Auggaben  und  in  unverdndertem 
Text  in  die  jeOige  Schriflaprache  Hberlragen,  with 
an  excellent  introduction  (Frankfort-on-the-M^n, 
1826;  Eng.  transl..  The  History  and  Life  of  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  John  Tauler,  by  Susanna  Winkworth, 
with  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Iiondon,  1857, 
and  New  York,  1907;  rev.  ed.,  J.  Hamburger, 
Frankfort,  1854);  and  Prcdiglen  (Berlin,  1841). 
It  can  scarcely  be  presumed  that  most  of  the  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Gertrud.  In  form  they 
are  rather  dissertations  than  sermons;  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  quiet,  orderly  way,  but  often  rise  into 
dramatic  energy.  Scripture  is  employed  in  most 
fanciful  allegory.  The  sermons,  contrary  to  tim 
misunderstood  titles  of  the  first  redaction, 
livored  in  German. 

The  sermons  are  to  form  here  the  only  basis  upon 

which  to  determine  Tauler's  doctrines.    A  disciple 

of  Ekikhart,  ho  was  more  practitiJ; 

Practical    hence  his  sermons  lack  in  real  consist- 
Teachings,  ency.     This  practical  side,  which 

to  the  attention  of  Luther,  who  in 
his  day  frequently  extolled  him,  made  him  famed 
among  Protoatante  aa  a  forerunner  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  Evan- 
gelical tone  appears  prominently  in  the  popular 
parts  of  his  preaching.  Sifted  down  to  his  elemental 
speculations  these  impressions  disappear.  That 
immediacy  and  personal  experience  of  the  divine 
in  the  place  of  dead  formalism  and  works  was  Evan- 
gelical can  not  be  gainsaid.  This  does  not  imply 
that  he  had  wholly  overcome  traditional  views;  he 
revered  the  saints,  but  direct  communion  with  God 
stood  first  (sermon  xxxiii.)-  Sometimes  this  com- 
munion seems  to  be  mediated  through  the  work  of 
Christ  (death  on  the  cross),  and  the  acceptance  of 
it  by  faith  (Ixv.,  Ixxxiii.)-  While  it  appears  that 
the  conception  of  faith  as  assenting  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise  of  forgiveness  is  advanced,  yet  the  other 
idea,  of  trust,  is  the  essential  and  avails  with  God. 
To  this  the  fundamental  significance  of  Scripture 
receives  the  supreme  emphasis,  likewise  in  the  Evan- 
gelical sense,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  truth.  Tauler 
also  warns  against  the  contemplative  life  and  im- 
practical quietism,  and  values,  though  in  the  low- 
est degree,  the  works  of  the  earthly  vocation;  and 
he  ascribes  full  worth  to  deeds  of  loving  service 
(Ixxxvii.).  He  counsels  his  hearers  to  shun  lofty 
speculations,  such  as  the  mystery  of  God,  but  to 
Imow  themselves  in  spirit  and  nature  and  maintain 
a  pure  and  simple  faith  (11  v.). 

However,  the  interest  in  the  practical  appears  al- 
ways as  one  of  expedience  and  somewhat  strained, 
while  his  tendency  is  ever  backward  to  the  deep 
and  mysterious  ground  of  things,  a  field  which  he 
regards  as  reserved  for  the  speculative  select.    He 

deplores  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
Speculative  pass  through  their  lifetime  with  the 
Doctrines,  help  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet,  like 

blind  fowls,  remain  ignorant  of  what 
lies  concealed  within  (cxix.).  He  has  reference  here, 
with  Eckhart,  to  the  speculative  fundamental  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  which  is  essentially  the  core  of  his 
doctrine  and  rests  upon  his  views  of  the  divine  and 
the  human.  The  former  is  the  divine  darkness  to 
the  whole  understanding  of  man  and  angel.  But  as 
God  the  heavenly  Father,  in  self-knowledge  be- 
getting his  beloved  Son,  or  speaking  by  his  eternal 
Word,  proceeded  out  of  himself,  indeed  in  such 
manner  that  Father  and  Son  remained  one,  joined 
in  a  new  imity,  and  sent  forth  from  them  both  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  an  indescribable  compass,  as  the  love 
of  both — so  has  he  also  further  poured  himself  out 
to  the  creatures  (Ixxx.).  What  man,  created,  is  in 
himself  he  was  uncreated  from  eternity  in  Grod 
(cxix.).  By  laying  aside  every  appetency  to  the 
lower,  or  animal,  alienated  from  all  sense  and  sor- 
row, man  returns  not  only  to  a  vision  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  as  a  rational  image  of  its  source  (xciii.), 
but  also  to  behold  with  raptures  the  abyss  of  God, 
who  now  first  emerges  from  the  darkness.  This 
image  is  not  a  picture  or  resemblance  of  the  divine, 
but  it  is  that  in  which  God  loves,  knows,  and  en- 
joys himself,  and  acts  within  himself.  In  this  unity 
God  and  the  soul  are  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
acquit  Tauler  of  pantheism  in  this  light.  As  to  the 
final  estimate  of  these  pensive  speculations,  the 
gradual  imion  of  the  divine  and  human  is  illustrated 
(xxvi.)  by  the  grape-cluster  and  the  sun.  In  the 
first  stage  must  be  overcome  the  man  who  exerts 


himself  in  sensuous  tasks  and  works  of  fasting, 
watching,  and  prayer;  but  who,  unable  to  realize 
his  essence  purely,  regards  himself  with  sensuous 
satisfaction,  or  pleasure  and  displeasure.  In  the 
second  stage  is  to  be  discarded  the  man  who  has 
despised  all  temporal  things  and  overcome  the 
coarser  instincts.  As  the  weeds  are  removed,  the 
divine  sim  begins  to  shine  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  third  stage,  just  as  the  sunshine  clasps 
the  grape,  when  the  leaves  are  cut  away,  so  all 
images  of  saints,  as  well  as  knowledge,  works,  and 
prayer  fall  away;  man  is  absorbed  in  God  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  a  cask  of  wine;  all  differences  dis- 
appear. But  where  in  this  deification  reaching  to 
**  annihilation,"  to  **  actless  passivity  "  (xlix.),  has 
he  left  behind  his  regard  for  the  practical,  the  earth- 
ly vocation,  the  service  of  love,  and,  above  all,  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ?  While  the  renewal  of 
grace  by  the  acceptance  of  Christ  through  the  sacra- 
ment, taking  into  account  his  suffering  and  death, 
and  union  with  the  Father  through  him  as  proto- 
type (cxxviii.,  lxxii.)r  are  emphasized;  yet  the  basis 
of  grace  is  not  in  the  restored  relation  of  love  be- 
tween man  and  God,  but  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It 
is  but  a  figure  for  Tauler  to  say  that  man  is  bom  in 
Christ  of  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  returns  again 
into  the  Father  to  become  one  with  him  (Ixix.).  To 
remove  Christ  and  his  work  from  Tauler's  views 
would  not  alter  his  fundamental  conceptions.  At 
bottom  the  entire  interpolation  of  Christian  thoughts 
and  modes  may  be  designated  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  churchly  and  Christian  mode  of  speech.  That 
he  did  not  see  clearly  how,  though  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, he  clothed  his  mystical  ideas  in  Christian 
form  is  certain;  that  he  also  sometimes  felt  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  Christian 
preacher  from  the  adherents  of  a  false  mysticism  is 
likewise  shown  (xxxi.).  In  this  he  severely  cen- 
sures those  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  who  mistake 
idle  inertness  for  unity  with  God;  the  latter  is  not 
possible,  and  no  one  is  free  without  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments,  good  works,  and  divine  love 
and  aspiration.  The  difference  was  not  inherent  in 
the  doctrines  but  in  the  attitude  toward  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  and  the  different  spirit  in  which 
Tauler  proclaimed  them.  At  bottom  he  was  in 
accord  with  the  libertine  trend.  Likewise  in  his  at- 
titude to  the  revealed  Word,  he  is  no  more  entitled 
to  the  name  of  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  In 
particular  instances  he  insisted  upon  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  Scriptures  (Ixxxviii.,  xci.), 
but  at  the  same  time  he  placed  the  inner  Word,  or 
Christ  enthroned  within  obedient  man,  as  of  higher 
authority  (Ixxxii.).  As  to  the  Church  he  is  so  pre- 
possessed by  his  estimation  of  the  personal  relation 
to  God  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  for  the  ordi- 
nances, in  spite  of  incidental  recognition  of  them 
(cxxxi.).  To  him  the  Friends  of  God,  who  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  God,  take  the  place  of  the 
Church  (cxiii.,  cxxvii.,  cxxxi.)  The  visible  Church 
has  only  a  preliminary  pedagogical  worth,  to  be  for- 
saken as  soon  as  the  inner  Word  is  perceived. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Biblioorapht:    Works  of  Tauler  recently  made  accessible  in 

in  English  are  A.  W.  Button,  The  Inner  Way,  36  Sermons 

for  FeaiivaU  by  John  Tauler,  Transl.  with  Introduction^  Lon'> 

don,  1905;  and  Conferences  and  Sermons  of  John  Tauler: 
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birina  kit  Spirit  Doclrinr;  first  complrte  Tranttatian  by  Ree. 
W.  Ellioa,  WaahinstoD,  D.  C.  lull.  Cooiult  J.  Qu«tif  ud 
J.  Eohiinl,  Script-m  onfinw  pradic-lorum.  i.  077  snq., 
Puie,  ITIB;  R.  HoftinftBo,  Jnlmnn  TauUr.  aUdnrt.  1S33: 
C.  Schmidt.  Joharm  Tauler.  Uamburg,  1S4I;  id«n,  Die 
OaUalrtuTttie  im  li.  Jahrhuruitrt,  ib.  ISM;  A.  G.  Rudel- 
baoh,  ChriiUiche  Bioamphii:  pp.  187  »qq.,  Uiipaio.  1848;  F. 
BUuing.  Johann  Tuulrr  und  die  OoUrafnundc.  Huaburg, 
1S53;  W.  Edel,  Tauler,  SlnisburB,  1853;  HiM.  aiuC  Li/e  of 
Rev.  Doctor  John  Tauler  .  ,  .  ;  Tranil.  tciih  Iwrnlp-five 
of  hit  Sermant  from  the  German  with  additional  Nolica  of 
Tavla't  Lift  and  Timrt.bu  Sutamta  IFiivtuwrtA  .  .  .  and 
a  Preface  by  C.  Kinvileu.  Loadoo,  1867.  new  ed.,  Naw 
York.  1907;  E.  Bfiluner,  Ificolaxu  von  Batil  und  Tauler. 
18  aqq,:  W.  Premir,  id  ZHT.  1888, 
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teehicMe  dcr  deuttchen  Uj/ttik 
im  Miatiailtr,  put  III.,  Leipaie.    1893;    idem,  in  ADB, 
Edvii.  453^SG;    O.   Billhom,   Tatderi  tila  ^  doclriaa, 
Jena.  lS74i    Nioolaui  von  Biuwl,  Bcriclit  van  der  Srkehr- 
uiv  Tauirrt,  ed.  C.  fjobmidl.  Struburg.  1S7S:  J.  Nobbe, 
in  Zeiltchrift  fiir  tutheriacJu  Tfiadaait,  I87fl.  pp.  037-603; 
H.  B.  DeniHe.  ia  Hintoriedi-polUixhe  Blatter,  luv  (1S7S), 
IS   Hiq.;     idem,    Tauicre   Bi^thrum   krititck   unln-i 
Btrasburil.  1879;    idsm.  in  Znteehrift  far  deulKhit  i 
turn.  riiv.  200  Bqq..  280  sqq..  ay.  101  sqq.i    M.  Ji 
Let  Amu  de  Dieu  ou  H.  tiielc,  Paria,  1879;    idem.  Rtd- 
nan  Mertu^n  rt  I'ami  do  Z)mu  de  rOberlanJ.  Ib.  laW 
Strauch,  Martareiha  Ehtier.  TObingsn,  1882;    «.  Ar 
in  tfituuenih  CerUun,  xxi  (1S8T).  489-500;   F.  A.  B- 
Three  Friends  a/  Ond,   London.   1887;    J.  E.   Erdn 
OrtBidriaederOacliichtederPliilotopfiie.i.50*  sqq..  4t:      _ 
1806.  Eng.  tranal.  of  earlier   ed.,    London,  1S33;    SchaS, 
Chrielian  Church,  v.  2.  pp.  26B  sqq..  and  literature  under 
Friuhds  or  God.     A   new  ed.  of  hla  Prtdieten.   ed.   F. 
Veltsr,  appearsd  Berlin,  1909. 

TADSEN,  HANS:  Drniiah  Retormor;  b.  in  the 
village  of  Birkcnde  on  the  island  of  FOnen,  1494; 
d.  at  lUbe  (154  m.  w.s.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Nov.  11, 
1561.  He  received  hia  early  education  attheachoola 
of  Odense  io  Fllnen,  and  Slagelsc  in  Zealand,  and 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  near 
Slagelee.  In  1516  he  entered  the  University  of  Roa- 
tock,  where  he  lectured  in  1520;  from  1520  to  1521 
he  probably  Eitudied  in  Louvain  and  Cologne,  and  ia 
October,  1521,  he  was  called  home  to  lecture  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1523  he  entered  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  and  heard  Luther,  but 
because  of  his  ectbusiasin  for  the  Reformation  waa 
recalled.  Having  advocated  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
BcatioQ  by  faith  in  one  of  his  sermons,  lie  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery  and  subsequently  sent  to 
Viborg  In  Jutland  where  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  vainly  endeavored  to 
uin  him  back  to  the  old  faith,  Tauaen  was  pro- 
tected by  Peder  Troue,  the  burgomaster  of  Viborg, 
while  Jaiob  Skjonning,  rector  of  the  achoo)  and 
priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  yielded  his  pulpit 
to  Tausen;  the  crowds  which  aoon  assembled  com- 
pelled him  to  hold  services  in  the  open  air;  Uter 
the  citisens  of  Viborg,  embittered  by  the  resistance 
of  the  clergy,  broke  open  the  Franciscan  church, 
and  Tauaen  preached  there  twice  every  Sunday 
aftemooQ  and  introduced  singing  in  the  Danish 
tongue.  On  the  arrival  of  King  Frederic  I.  at  Aal- 
borg  in  1526,  Tausen  induced  him  to  issue  a  letter 
of  protection.  An  armed  assault  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  Jiltland  evoked  the  protection 
of  the  people,  and  the  Reformation  in  Viborg  began 
to  make  projiresa.  In  152S  Tausen  pubUshed  a  bap- 
tismal formula  for  Evangelical  church  servicea. 
From  Viborg  the  Reformation  spread  to  other  cities 
of  Northern  Jutland.    Tausen  became  pastor  of  the 


Franciscan  church,  but  in  1529  went  to  Copenhagen, 
where  hia  sermons  had  the  same  effect  as  in  Viboig. 
At  the  diet  of  1530  held  at  Copenhagen,  under  tha 
leadership  of  Tauseu,  there  waa  laid  before  the  >•>' 
sembly  a  confesaion  of  faith,  "  the  forty-three  axti- 
clea  of  Copenhagen,"  an  independent  counterpart 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  on  July  14,  1530, 
freedom  was  granted  for  Evangelical  preaching. 
Tausen  defended  his  Evangelical  doctrine  in  a 
learned  work  which  in  Dec.,  1530,  was  submitted 
to  the  council  of  the  empire  and  printed  six  months 
later.  In  Copenhagen  also  the  reformatory  move- 
ment was  the  occasion  of  violent  disturbances.  On 
Deo,  27  the  citiEens,  headed  by  their  butgomoster, 
invaded  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  there  demol*! 
ished  pictui«B  and  relics.  Tausen,  naturally  colK^ 
servative,  disapproved  of  this  iconoclasm  and  piao-  I 
tised  moderation  in  regard  to  the  old  usages  of  the 
Church.  Nevertheless,  the  hatred  against  him  in- 
creased, and  on  the  death  of  Frederic  I,  in  1533  his 
position  was  very  insecure.  He  waa  accused  at  the 
diet  in  1533,  but  was  allowed  to  continue  his  activ- 
ity. Ho  took  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Danish 
chureh  ordinance  of  1537  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came lector  in  Hebrew  at  the  university.  In  1543 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ribe.  Under  the 
Evangelical  Christian  IIL,  Tausen  continued  his 
work  unhindered.  He  translated  the  Pentateuch 
into  Danish  (Magdeburg,  1535),  and  edited  a  Dar- 
niah  liturgy  and  a  collection  of  sermons  on  the  Go»-  _ 
pels  and  epistles  (1535).  In  1543  Christian  IIL  I 
granted  htm  a  privilege  for  twenty  years  to  fumiah  9 
a,  Danish  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  aa  continua* 
tion  of  the  five  books  of  Mosea,  but  Tauaen  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  this  plan.  He  waa  also  a  coni' 
poser  of  hymns.  (F,  NiELSENt) 

Bibuoorapht;  A  edoction  from  Taugon'a  amaller  worla 
wu  edited  by  H.  J.  Rardam.  Copenhscen,  1870.  Con-  i 
■ulc:  F.  Wedel.  in  ThT.  vols,  vi.-vii.,  1888-80;  D.  ■ 
Sch^er.  Gathir.hU  von  Danemark,  vol.  iv.,  Gotba,  ISOSc  J 
L.  Schmitt.  Jahann  Tawm:  Oder  der  dOnitdie  LMlKtrtM 
ColoaQ".  1^94  <BomaD  Callialis).  ■ 

TAVERRER  BIBLE.     See  Bible  VEBatoNa,  B,  I 

iv„  5  4.  I 

TAVERBER,     RICHARD:      Translator    of    ths  " 
Enghsh  Bible;    b,  at  Brisley  (20  m,  n.w.  of  Nor- 
wich), England,  1506;   d,  at  Wood  Eaton  (4  m,  n.  of 
Oxford)  July  14,  1575.     He  studied  first  at  Corpus 
Cimsti  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  at  Cardinal 
College,  Oiford  (B.A.,  1527;  then  M.A.,  Cambridge, 
1530).     After  teaching  at  Cambridge  and  studying 
abroad,  ho  began  to  study  law  in  1533,  and  in  153Q 
be  became,  at  Cromwell's  recommendation,  clerk 
of  the  privy  seal;   he  was  licensed  to  preach,  1552; 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  1558;   and  as  high 
sheriff    of   Oxfordshire,    1569,     He   published   the 
following    tranalationa;     The   Flowerg   of   Servicet 
Gathered  out  of  Sundry  Writers  by  Erasmus  in  Latina     . 
(London,  1547) ;  also  from  Erasmus  A  Ryg/U  Frut»-  ■ 
fuU  BpyalU  .  .  .  in  Laitde  of  MaCrymony  (15307);  I 
and   The  Confes»yon  of  the  Faylh  of  the  Germans     \ 
(1536).    He  wa^  the  author  of  FAe  GanJen  0/ Ifyte- 
doiTie  Conteynyng  PleasaSt  Flourea,  that  i»  to  Saye, 
Propre  and  Quycke  Sayinges  of  Princes,  Phtlosophera 
and  other  Sorles  of  Men  .  .  .  B  pts.  (1539).     He  ia 
remembered   for  his  edition  of  the  English  Bibla 
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(London,  1539),  commonly  called  Tavemer's  Bible. 
It  appeared  both  in  folio  and  quarto,  the  latter  edi- 
tion in  parts,  so  that  all  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  really  a  revision 
of  Matthew's  Bible.  In  1539  he  also  issued  two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions, B,  IV.,  §  4. 

Bzbuographt:  Besides  the  literature  on  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible  noted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  141  of  this  work,  consult: 
A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxanienaea,  ed.  P.  BliSB,  i.  419-423, 
London.  1813;  DNB,  Iv.  393-^96. 

TAXATION. 
I.  H^rew. 

For  Sacred  Purposes  (§  1). 
For  Secular  Purposes  (§  2). 
IL  £!cclesia8tioal. 

The  Primitive  Custom  (§  1). 

Rise  of  Taxation  of  aergy  (ft  2). 

Feudal  Principles  Applied  (ft  3). 

Development  from  the  Fourteenth  Oentexy  (i  4). 

Present  System  (ft  5). 

L  Hebrew:  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  general 
term  for  taxes.  Dues  collected  for  the  temple, 
priests,  and  sacred  purposes  in  general  are  desig- 
nated by  terumah,  '*  oblation,"  "  offering,"  "  heave 
offering  ").  The  first-bom,  the  first- 
z.  For  fruits,  and  the  Tithes  (q.v.),  which 
Sacred  belonged  to  Yahweh  as  Israel's  king, 
Purposes,  may  be  considered  the  first  class  of 
such  sacred  taxes.  In  II  Kings  xii.  4r- 
12,  xxii.  3-7  mention  is  made  of  money  paid  into 
the  temple  treasury,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
"  the  money  imposed  by  estimation,"  i.e.,  of  the 
tax  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  persons  de- 
voted to  God  by  a  vow  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-13),  and  in 
part  of  voluntary  contributions.  Ex.  xxx.  11-16 
(P)  treats  of  a  tax  for  the  regular  service,  and  this 
Mosaic  legislation  was  used  in  later  time  to  justify 
the  assessments  necessary  for  the  sanctuary  (cf. 
II  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  9);  the  revenue  thus  derived  was 
to  be  used  for  the  temple  service,  but  not  for  the 
building  of  the  sanctuary.  The  siun  imposed  upon 
''  every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are  num- 
bered "  was  "  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ";  rich  and  poor  were  taxed  alike  (verse 
15).  The  post-exilic  period  developed  from  this 
single  poll-tax  an  annual  temple-tax.  Under  Ne- 
hemiah  the  community  agreed  to  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  one-third  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God  (Neh.  x.  32;  cf.  Ezra  vi.  9;  I  Mace. 
X.  39-41;  II  Mace.  iii.).  The  money  current  at  this 
time  was  the  Babylonian  silver  coinage,  in  which 
the  shekel  was  divided  into  thirds.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  Phenician  money  was  introduced, 
which  divided  the  shekel  into  halves,  and  the  temple 
tax  was  then  half  a  shekel,  i.e.,  a  double  drachma 
(Matt.  xvii.  24,  27).  Since  Exodus  xxx.  13  re- 
quired payment  in  the  ancient  sacred  coinage, 
money-changers  found  entrance  into  the  temple 
(Matt.  xxi.  12).  Jews  living  outside  of  Palestine 
also  sent  the  temple  tax  to  Jerusalem  after  they 
became  twenty  years  of  age  (Mishna,  Shekalim^ 
iii.-iv.;  Josephus,  An/.,  XVIII.,  ix.  1). 

Of  secular  tributes  the  tenth  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  royal  privileges  in  the  address  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Samuel  when  the  Israelites  asked 
for  a  king  (I  Sam.  viii.  10-18).  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  such  a  tax  was  known  to  the 


people  under  the  kings,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  taxation  of  families  which  is  implied  in 

I  Sam.  xvii.  25  refers  to  the  tenth. 

2.  For      The  mention  of  "  king's    mowings  " 

Secular     (Amos  vii.  1)  points  to  a  claim  of  the 

Purposes,    king  upon  the  first  cutting  of  cultivated 

crops  suitable  for  fodder  for  his  horses 
(I  Kingf  xviii.  5).  From  I  Kings  iv.  7-19,  although 
the  text  is  corrupt,  the  following  may  be  inferred 
concerning  tribute  at  the  time  of  Solomon:  aU  Israel 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  each  of  which 
was  imder  a  governor;  on  the  basis  of  this  division 
the  corv^  was  arranged  (I  Kings  v.  13-18;  cf.  xi. 
28),  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  were  fixed.  That 
the  latter  intended  payment  in  kind  is  evident  from 
I  Kings  iv.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  each  of  these 
governors  provided  food  for  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, each  man  his  month  in  a  year.  The  other 
revenues  of  Solomon  were  derived  from  his  expedi- 
tions to  Ophir  (I  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  22),  with  which 
an  export  trade  was  probably  connected;  from  the 
trade  in  horses,  which  were  bought  in  Egypt  and 
sold  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittitcs  and  of  Syria  (I 
Kings  X.  28-29);  and  from  the  imposts  collected 
from  the  caravans  passing  through  his  kingdom  to 
Phenicia  (I  Kings  x.  15).  All  these  taxes  were  en- 
tirely new  and  were  necessitated  by  Solomon's 
splendid  court,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
upon  his  death  the  people  complained  of  the  bur- 
dens as  something  imusual.  His  predecessors  had 
probably  no  need  to  levy  such  tribute.  Saul  main- 
tained no  costly  court.  In  the  time  of  David  rev- 
enues derived  from  tributes  of  homage  and  justice 
had  probably  greatly  increased.  At  any  rate, 
David's  property  had  become  considerable,  and, 
according  to  I  Chron.  xxvii.  25-34  (cf.  II  Chron. 
XX vi.  10),  he  owned  crown  lands  of  large  extent. 
Added  to  this  were  the  rich  spoils  of  war  (II  Sam. 
viii.  11-12,  xii.  30),  and  the  regular  tributes  of  the 
subjugated  nations  (II  Sam.  viii.  2;  cf .  I  Kings  v. 
1 ;  II  Kings  iii.).  It  is  probable  that  the  census  by 
David  (II  Sam.  xxiv.)  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  taxation,  on  which  account  evil  results 
were  expected  from  the  innovation.  The  tax  sys- 
tems were  most  likely  the  same  under  the  kings  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  under  Solomon.  According  to 
I  Kings  xxi.  1-16,  the  crown  demains  seem  to  have 
been  increased  by  confiscating  in  certain  cases  the 
property  of  those  who  were  condemned;  I  Sam. 
viii.  12  also  implies  real  estate  over  which  the  king 
could  appoint  his  officers  (cf.  Ezek.  xlvi.  17).  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  land  tax  in  the  time  of  the 
divided  kingdom,  and  a  poll-tax  (which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  royal  privileges, 
I  Sam.  viii.  10-18)  was  exacted  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  as  when  a  war-contribution  was  to  be 
paid  to  foreign  despots  (II  Kings  xv.  20,  xxiii.  35). 
In  the  post-exilic  period,  the  Jews  as  subjects  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  had  to  pay  customs,  "  tolls,"  and 
"  tributes,"  no  doubt  a  direct  money-tax  and  prob- 
ably a  capitation-tax  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vi.  8;  Neh. 
v.  4);  the  priests  and  temple-attendants  were  ex- 
empt (Ezra  vii.  24).  Owing  to  the  bitter  feeling  of 
servitude  (Neh.  ix.  3&-37)  the  burden  of  taxation 
seemed  harder  than  it  really  was;  yet  the  Persian 
governors  occasionally  practised  extortion  (Neh.  y. 


15).    For    the    Greek    and    Roman    periods,    see 
Taxb8,Tax-Qathbbbr8  (Publicans). 

Victor  RysBZLt. 
IL  EcclcBiASlical:     The  coat  of  maintaining  the 
eccleaiatitical  organization  ia  defrayed  partly  from 
the  endowmenta  nliich  it  posBesaes  in  land  and  capi- 
tal, partly  by  subsidies  from  the  State,  and  partJy 

by  the  contributions  of  its  membera. 
I.  The  In  primitive  times  tlie  Church  de- 
Primitive  frayed  iU  expenses  from  the  voluntary 
Custom,     oblations   of   its   members,   consistittg 

of  oil,  wine,  bread,  incense,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Jewish  cuBtom  of  present- 
ing the  hrst^f ruita  was  early  adopted ;  and  by  the 
time  of  Tertullian  (d,  215}  contributions  of  money 
are  mentioned.  Graduully  the  custom  grew  up  of 
paying  tithes,  partly  as  a  substitute  for  the  obla- 
tions in  kind ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury only  scattered  notices  of  it  are  found.  Tbo 
clergy,  as  they  became  a  distinct  class,  were  ex- 
empted from  these  payments,  though  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
alienate  from  the  Church  the  property  they  acquired. 
The  first  traces  of  a  real  taxation  of  the  clergy 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  First,  an 
annual  tas  was  paid  by  all  the  churches  in  a  diocese 

to  the  cathedral.  It  is  first  met  in 
2.  Rise  of  Spain  (council  of  Braga,  572;  of  To- 
Taxation  Icdo,  046),  where  it  was  paid  in  money. 
of  Clergy.    In  the  Frankish  empire,  where  it  was 

paid  in  kind,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  ca- 
pitulary of  Charles  the  Bald,  844;  in  Italy  it  appears 
as  an  almost  universal  custom  under  Innocent  III. 
(d.  1216)  and  Honorius  III.  (d.  1227).  According 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  its  payment  is  regulated  by 
the  diocesan  synod.  Next,  a  fee  was  paid  by  one 
appointed  to  a  benefice  to  the  bisliop  who  installed 
or  ordained  him.  In  the  East  this  is  mentioned  aa 
a  custom  in  546;  the  amount  can  not  have  been 
small,  since  it  is  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
a  year's  income  of  the  benefice.  In  the  West,  a 
Roman  council  declared  in  595  that  voluntary  gifts 
to  the  ordaining  bishop  and  his  assistants  were  not 
aimoniacal;  but  a  synod  at  Paris  in  829  and  Ivo  of 
Chartres  (q.v.)  in  one  of  his  letters  complain  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  gifts  which  the  Curia  expected 
from  prelates  consecrated  in  Rome.  When  in  the 
ninth  century  metropolitans  were  compelled  to  ap- 
ply to  Rome  for  their  pallium,  a  somewhat  similar 
tax  was  attached,  which  had  become  so  heavy  by 
1027  that  Canute  requested  a  remission  of  it  for  the 
English  archbishops.  Similar  objections  were  later 
raised  elsewhere,  especially  in  Germany.  Finally, 
it  was  considered  (again  first  in  Spain,  589  and  646) 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  entertain  the  bishop  on  his 
vi^tations.  This  obligation  (called  procuration) 
was  afterward  commuted  for  a  money  piayment. 
The  eighth  century  witnessed  a  further  develop- 
ment. The  task  of  church-building  was  systemat- 
ically regulated;  and  dispensations  were  granted 
by  popes  and  bisliops  on  payment  of  a  contribution 
for  some  pious  end.  R^ular  fees  to  the  pope  ap- 
pear first  under  John  XXII.  (d,  1334),  and  they 
were  sygtematize*!  under  Alexander  VI.  Fees,  vol- 
untary, indeed,  but  fixed  by  custom,  paid  to  the 
clergy   for  certain   sacraments   and  saeramentals 


must  have  arisen  about  the  same  time,  since  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  speaks  of  them  as  a 
laudable  custom  (see  Stole  Pebb). 

As  the  constitution  of  the  Church  more  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  eccle- 
siastical taxation  developed  in  the  same  direction. 

Secular  rulers  paid  tribute  to  the  pope 
3-  Feudal  in  token  of  feudal  allegiance;  the 
Principles  '■  Peter's  Pence  "  collected  from  every 
Applied,      household  seems  to  have  had  a  Biini)«r 

character.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  protection-money  pud  by  monasteries  and 
exempt  bishopries  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
(d.  1181).  With  the  decay  of  the  secular  impor- 
timce  of  the  Church,  most  of  these  have  disappeared. 
Two,  however,  are  still  worth  mentjoning — the  aub- 
gidium  fjiarilativum  and  the  ju«  depwtuum.  The 
former  is  a  tax  which  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
levy,  in  case  of  extraordinary  need,  on  all  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  of  his  diocese;  it  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  variant 
form  is  the  i-ngretsu*  or  entrata,  which  the  bishop 
might  levy  on  entering  his  see  city;  this  is  still 
preserved  in  Bavaria.  Allied  to  it  also  is  the  tithe 
of  all  ecclesiaHtical  incomes  which  the  pope  asserted 
bis  right  to  take  in  case  of  great  need.  Tlie  ju*  d^ 
poriuum  (annates),  mentioned  under  Honorius  III. 
(d.  1227)  and  Boniface  VIH.  (d.  1305),  was  the 
right  by  which  the  bishop  was  entitled  to  collect 
the  first  year's  income  of  every  benefice  in  his  dio- 
cese from  a.  new  incumbent.  Sometimes  it  appears 
as  a  special  privilege  accorded  by  the  pope  for  ex- 
traordinary needs  of  a  certain  year,  sometimes  as  a 
fixed  and  permanent  right.  Both  bisbops  and  popes 
at  times  claimed  this  right.  Sometimes  the  popes 
exacted  it  only  from  the  benefices  to  which  they 
had  reserved  the  right  to  present.  Out  of  this  right 
developed  the  later  papal  annates  strictly  so  called. 
To  the  class  of  feudal  payments  belong  those  which 
were  levied  on  the  estate  of  a  deceased  cleric,  when 
in  the  fourteenth  century  the  cleigy  gained  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will.  Sometimes  the 
clergy  were  required  to  leave  a  fixed  proportion  to 
the  Church;  In  other  cases  to  submit  their  nills  to 
the  rural  dean  for  probate  and  pay  a  fee  to  him. 

The  decay  of  church  fife  after  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury gave  rise  to  a  number  of  new  forms  of  pay- 
ment or  modifications  of  existing  ones.     To  this 

period     Exlongs    the    absence-money, 

4.  Develop-  paid   to   the   bishop   for  dispensation 

ment  from  from  the  obligation  of  readence,  gen- 

the   Four-   erally  by  clerics  who  possessed  more 

teenth      than  one  benefice.    The  pope,  when- 

Centuiy.     ever  as  metropolitan  or  patriarch  be 

consecrated  a  bishop,  claimed  the  ofr- 
tatia  spoken  of  above.  In  fourteenth-century  docu- 
ments such  payments  occur  under  various  titles,  of 
tereitia  eamtra  papiE,  tervilia  comniunia,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  century  they  are  fixed  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  a  )'ear's  income.  From  this  time,  in  addi- 
tion, the  popes  claimed  (at  first  occasionally  and 
then  definitely)  the  jut  deportuiim  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  first  year's  income  from  all  benefices  the 
appointment  to  which  was  reserved.  As  this  class 
of  benefices  was  always  increasing,  opposition  to 
this  payment  developed  in  more  than  one  national 
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Church,  particularly  in  the  German.  In  England 
the  papal  annates  were  transferred  to  the  crown 
at  the  Rpformation;  in  the  reign  of  Anne  they  were 
formed  into  a,  fund  (Queen  Annc'e  Bounty;  q.v.) 
for  the  augmeutjition  of  the  poorer  livings.  As  re- 
garded Germany,  the  arrangements  were  regulated 
at  the  Council  of  Contitance  in  1418.  the  provisionB 
of  which  resulted  in  the  practical  abolition  ot  an- 
nates in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Spain.  The  so-called  guindeiinia,  whose  collec- 
tion every  fifteen  years  was  decreed  by  Paul  11., 
also  never  became  practically  operative  there;  these 
were  payments  in  compensation  tor  the  loss  ot  an- 
nalea  from  such  reserved  benefices  as  liad  been  in- 
corporated with  others,  in  which  therefore  no  va- 
cancies ever  occurred.  The  servilia,  however,  both 
the  communia  and  the  smaller  chancery  tecs  con- 
nected with  them,  were  still  to  be  paid  to  the  pope; 
and  these  in  common  purlance  oftcc  took  the  name 
of  annates.  The  Council  ot  Basel,  in  agreement  with 
the  German  princes,  totkeil  ot  abolishing  them  en- 
tirely; but  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  in  1448  left  the 
matter  where  the  Council  of  Constance  had  left  it, 


In  the  later  concordats  and  bulls  of  circumscription 
(see  Concordats  and  Dfliuiting  Buixs),  the  au- 
niites  are  usually  retained  and  their  amount  desig- 
nated. It  became  customary,  however,  in  later 
times  for  an  individual  agreement  to  be  reached  at 
the  appointment  of  each  new  bishop,  by  which  a 
lump  sum  was  paid  considerably  smaller  than  that 
named  in  the  older  documents.  The  whole  subject 
was  considered  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  The  result 
was  partly  the  regulation  of  the  older  imposts,  part- 
ly the  creation  of  a  new  one,  which  the  bishop  was 
authorized  to  levy  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy  in  his 
diocese,  using  the  proceeds  to  found  and  maintain 
the  clerical  seminaries  which  the  council  wished  to 
see  established.  This  is  called  alumnxOicum  or  semi- 
narisliaim. 

The  payments  which  remain  nowadays  of  all  this 
complicated  system  may  be  classified  according  as 
they  are  paid  by  all  members  of  the  Church  or  only 

by  the  elergy,  or  again  only  by  the 
5-  Present  beneficed  elergy;  those  which  are  re- 
System,      ceived  by  all  the  elergy,  or  the  bishop, 

or  the  pope  alone;  those  which  are 
properly  called  taxes,  and  those  which  are  rather 
fees.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  present 
those  paid  by  all  membere  include  surplice  (see 
Stou:  Fers)  and  dispensation  fees,  the  former  re- 
ceived by  all  the  clergy,  the  latter  by  the  bishop  or 
pope;  tithes,  payments  for  church-building,  and 
the  voluntary  offerings  whose  amount  is  more  or 
less  fixed  by  custom;  and,  in  certain  countries,  es- 
pecially some  of  the  German  states,  a  tax  regulated 
hy  the  government  for  the  support  of  pubUc  worship. 
The  clergy,  again,  pay  tees  for  their  letters  of  orders, 
letters  dimiasory  and  ot  approbation,  dispensations, 
etc.  The  taxes  formerly  levied  on  the  clergy  are 
not  now  (with  the  exception  of  a  possible  universal 
tax  in  case  of  necessity,  as  described  above)  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  common  law  of  the  Church;  local 
laws  provide  for  procurations,  inheritance  duty,  the 
aiumiiaiicum,  and  the  annus  carenUx  (q.v.)-     The 


State  formerly  exercised  a  supervision  in  many 
places  over  these  taxes,  that  they  might  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  any  subject.     See  Immonitt. 

(E.  FRIEnBERatO 
Bibuooiufbt:  Oal.,  besidcetbslitcrBtureunderTiTHI:  and 
TiXATloK,  winault;  J.WeIJliftiuicii,Pra(flHimma,4tJiiid.,pp. 
149  aqq.,  Berlia,  1S95.  Eii«.  transl.  of  eulier  ed..  £din- 
bursh.  1885;  B.  Slade.  BMivhe  ThuAoQU  da  A.  T.,  i. 
ISf.TflbioRen,  1905;  Bet>iui«or,|ArcAdafi>in>.  pp.  :>83-:t3fl: 
Nowack.  ArcJiOoioffie,  \    '  ""    '       '"'"   '"      '" 


tcdai 
1728; 


Od  II.  eoDtiult:  L.  TbomBsua.  Veiui 
rfMcipiimi  circa  bBiuJlda.  III.,  ii.  33  sqi 
I.  Phillips.  KirchenrecJil,  v.  235,  238.  vi 
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(it  Paptti,  Nflnlliucon,  IS7S:  A.  aotUDb, 
Aiu  dcr  Camrra  AjyoMlalica  dtt  XV,  JahrhundirU,  laia- 
bnick,  1889;  L.  KCnii,  Die  papMliciB  Kammtr  unler 
Clemmt  V.  iinrf  Johann  XXII.,  Vieiina,  1BB4;  E.  Fried- 
bi-fE,   KirMnr«U.   |f   171-173,  fith  ed..  Leipaic,   Ie03; 

rend  da  3i.  Jahrhunderlt,  Poderbom.  1B03. 

TAXES,  TAX-GATHERERS  (PUBLICANS):  The 

earliest  notice  of  a  species  of  taxes  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tjunent  is  I  Kings  x,  15,  as  derived  as  toll  from 
commerce  in  return  tor  protection;  a  standing  im- 
post is  mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24).  Such 
taxes  were  levied  by  the  Persians,  Ptolemies  and  Se- 
leucidie  (qq.v.),  and  Romans  in  the  subjected  coun- 
tries upon  exports  and  imports,  and  were  collected 
not  inunediately  by  the  State  but  through  those 
who  bid  for  the  privilege  for  certain  periods,  a  yeai^ 
ly  sum  being  contracted  for  yearly,  all  excess  going 
into  the  collector's  purse  and  deficiencies  being  sup- 
pUed  from  the  same.  Little  is  known  of  Palestinian 
tax-gatherers  oi  the  time  of  Christ.  Falestino  was 
in  three  districts,  at  the  frontiers  of  which  prob- 
ably toll  was  collected  tor  the  respective  rulers.  So 
Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9)  at  Capernaum  collected  tor  Herod 
Antipas,  and  Zaccheus  at  Jericho  {Luke  xix,  1-2) 
for  the  Romans.  Among  the  Roomns  companies 
of  the  equestrian  order  often  united  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  office  had  no  necessary  taint,  except  for 
the  lower  ranks  of  officials;  but  among  the  Jews  it 
was  despised,  the  official  was  regarded  as  on  an 
equality  with  incendiaries  and  bandits,  and  his  entire 
family  suffered  under  social  and  religious  ostracism. 
This  was  due  to  the  tacts  that  the  native  Jewish 
impost  was  laid  for  purposes  of  religion  only,  that 
the  impost  ot  the  ruling  power  tiinilcd  to  protect 
and  continue  foreign  domination,  and  that  it  was 
the  me-ans  ot  oppression,  the  collectors  often  be- 
coming rich.  Tax-gatherers  and  sinners  were  classed 
together.  The  graciouaness  of  Jesus  toward  tax- 
gatherers  was  shown  not  to  the  office,  but  to  the 
person,  and  gained  for  him  the  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
The  two  striking  cases  are  Matthew  and  Zaccheus 
(Luke  v.  27  sqq.,  xix,  1-10).  Compare  Taxation. 
(R,  ZERSPn'NU.) 

BTBUoaHAPBT:    L.   Henffld.   HaTuiamie*chiehtr!  drr  Judm 

du  AUrrtvm:  pp.   100-103.  BniOBwick.   t87l}:    R^mon- 

ditn.  Di  la  Intt  dtt  imp6U  en  droit  rnmaiRi,  MootBuban, 

1884;    J.  MarquiLrdt.  R6miKJie  StaaUcmmUurv,  il.  3S1- 

270.   280-293.   LcipsEc,    I88£;     A.    Ederaheita,    Lift  and 

Timit  efJenit  Ihi  Uariak.  {.  514  sqq..  New  York,  ISM; 

Schdrer,  Oexliie/at.  i.  473-470,  Eag.  tnuisl,,  I.,  ii.  65-71; 

DB,  iii.  172-173.  extra  volums.  pp.  394-300;    DCO,  ii. 

456;  J£.  1.255-208;  and  liWratufe  under  Tiira. 

TAYLOR,   BAHHARD   COOK:      Baptist;     b.   at 

Holmdel,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1850.    Ho  was  educated  at 

Bron-n  University  (B.A.,   1S74)  and  Crowr  Theo- 

iopcal  SemioAry  (1S77).    With  tim  ioalitution  he 
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haa  since  been  connected  ua  InBtnictor  in  Hebrew 
(1877-80),  associate  professor  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation (1880-83),  and  professor  of  Old-Testament 
literature  and  exegesis  (since  1883).  He  has  writteji 
Outline  AntUyaia  of  the  Booki  of  (he  Bible  (Philadel- 
phia, 1892)  and  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tesla- 
meiU  (1896). 

TAYLOR,  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London  May  27,  1840;  d.  at  NuremberK.  Ger- 
many, Aug.  12,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John'8Colltse,Cambridge(B.A.,  1862;  M. A.,  1865); 
was  ordained  priest  1867;  became  a  fellow  of  his 
eoll^e,  1864,  and  master,  1881.  He  was  an  exam- 
iner at  St.  David'a  CoUege,  Lampeter,  Wales,  1874- 
1877;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  1887-88;  and 
alderman  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  1889-95. 
He  wna  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1887,  1803, 
1899,  and  aft«r  1876  was  an  honorary  follow 
of  King's  College,  London.  Hie  works  embrace: 
The  Gospel  in  the  Law,  a  Critical  Examination  of 
the  CHationx  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
(London,  1869);  The  Dirge  of  CohfUth  Discussed 
and  Literally  Interpreted  {187i);  Sayings  of  the  J eVD- 
ish  Fathers,  including  Pirke  Aboih,  etc.,  in  Hebrevi 
and  English,  with  Critical  and  lUuslrative  Notes 
(1877;  second  enlarged  edition,  with  a  Cairo  Frag- 
ment of  Aquila's  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1897;  appendix,  1899);  The  Teaching  of  the  Tii}eli<e 
Apostles,  vdth  Illustrations  from  the  Talmud  (Can»- 
bridge,  1886);  The  Witness  of  Hennas  to  tlie  Four 
Gospels  (1892);  The  Oxyrhyncus  Logia  and  the 
Apocryphal  Ooapels  (London,  1899);  The  Wisdom 
of  Ben  Sira,  Portions  of  Ecclesiasticus  from  Hebrcto 
Uartuscripls  in  the  Cairo  Genizah  CoUedion  nom  at 
Cambridge  (in  collaboration  with  S.  Schecbler; 
Cambridge,  1899);  Cairo  Qenitah  Palimpsests,  in- 
duding  a  Fragment  of  Psalm  zrti.  according  to  OrC- 
gen's  Hexapla  (,1900);  ShepJierd  of  Hernias  (_2  voh., 
London,  1903-06);  and  The  Oxyrhyncua Sayings  of 
Jesus  (1905). 

TAYLOR,  DAH:  Founder  of  New  Connection  of 
General  Baptists;  b.  at  North  Owiutn  (2  m.  n.  of 
Halifax),  Yorkshire.  England,  Doc.  21,  1738;  d.  in 
London  Dec.  2,  1816.  He  began  work  as  a  miner 
with  his  father  at  the  age  of  five,  came  under  Meth- 
odist influences  when  fifteen,  joined  the  Wealeyane 
in  1759,  began  to  pieach  for  them  in  1761,  but  with- 
drew in  1763,  and  was  immersed  in  1763,  taking  the 
pastorate  at  Wudsworth  of  the  General  Baptist 
Church,  the  same  year.  He  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Unitarian  drift  in  this  connection,  and  sought 
to  arrest  it.  Failing,  he,  together  with  the  Barton 
Independent  Baptiste,  formed,  in  June,  1770,  the 
New  Ccuuiection  of  General  Baptists  (see  Bap- 
TiBTB,  L,  3,  S  3).  He  preached  at  Halifax  from  1772, 
where  a  church  was  organised  in  1782,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  1783;  in  1785  he  became  a  colleague 
at  Church  Street,  Whitechapcl,  London,  and  in  1794 
sole  pastor.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  General  Baptist 
Evangelical  Academy  at  Mile  End,  London,  1798- 
1813,  retaining  his  pastorate  meanwhile.  He  wrot« 
copiouBly  and  ably  on  the  theological  questions  of 
the  day,  and  also  shaped  the  course  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  was  its  leading  spirit  for  nearly  half  n 
century,  founded  its  college  in   1797,  and  started 


and  edited  ita  magazine,  1798.  His  chief  literary 
works  are:  Compendious  View  of  Christian  Baptism 
(London,  1772);  Fundamentals  of  Religion  in  Faith 
and  Practice  (Leeds,  1775);  Disserlalions  on  Sing- 
ing in  the  Worship  of  God  (2  parte,  London,  1787); 
Eternity  of  Future  PunishmeiU  (1789);  and  Essay 
on  the  Truth  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(1790). 

BiBunalUFHT:    A.  Taylor,   MemoirM  of  Ar>.  Dan  Taylor. 
London.  ia20;    W.  Underwood,  lA/c  af  Rm.  Don  Taylor, 


ia20;    W.  Und 

DA'S,  Iv.  405-»0fl.     IWon 
le  lil«nitura  oa  BjiptiBla  dealing  w 
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TAYLOR,  GEORGE  BOARDUAS:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  27,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  Richmond  College  (A.B.,  1850),  and,  after  teach- 
ing and  stutlying  law  (1850-52),  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (1852-54).  He  has  held  pastor- 
ates ut  the  Franklin  Square  Church,  Baltimore 
(1854-S5),  and  at  Staunton,  Va.  (1855-73),  being 
also  a  confederate  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War.  Be 
was  twice  appointed  chaplain  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  (1869-71  and  1885-87).  In  1873  he  was 
eent  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  to  take  charge  of  their  mission 
in  Italy,  which  position  he  held  until  1904,  while 
since  1901  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  Baptist  Theological  School  at  Rome. 
In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conservative.  He 
haa  written  Baptists—Who  They  are  and  what  They 
have  Done  (4  vols,,  Philadelphia,  1872-73);  Italy 
and  tlie  Italians  (1898);  and  Manuals  di  Teologia 
Sistematim  (Florence,  1906). 

TAYLOR,  GRAHAU:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1851.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Rutgers  College  (A.B.,  1870)  and  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  (1873). 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Hopewell, 
N.  Y.  (1873-80),  and  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1880-92);  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1888-92);  was  appointed  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1892, 
professorial  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1903,  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Social 
Science  In  1906,  all  of  which  positions  be  still  holds. 
He  founded  The  Commons,  a  sociological  settle- 
ment in  Chicago,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  inBuence 
us  arbiter  in  labor  troubles. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC:  English  lay  theologian;  b. 
at  Lavenham  (28  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cambridge)  Aug, 
17,  1787;  d.  at  Stanford  Rivers  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Char- 
ing Cross,  London)  June  28,  1865.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  the  Established  Church;  after  following  for 
a  while  the  profession  of  engraver  and  artist,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  inventions. 
He  invented  a  very  ingenious  engraving  machine 
which  was  eventually  used  for  patterns  upon  rollers 
for  colico-pHntiag.  His  intellectual  activities  were 
largely  in  the  Baconian  and  patristic  lines  of  study, 
and  as  an  author  he  was  very  prolific  and  original. 
His  works  embrace  Elements  of  Thoughts  (London, 
1822);  History  of  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  ta 
Modem  Times  (1827);  The  Process  of  Historical 
Proof  (IB28);  NalitridHisloTy  of  Enthusiasm  (1829); 
New   Model     of    Christiana    Alissiona    lo   Popish, 
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Uahomedan  and  Pagan  Nations  Explained  (1829); 
Fanatidm  (1833);  Spiritual  Despotism  (1835); 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life  (1836);  Ancient 
CkrisHanity,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
Jvihe  Times  (1839);  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rvdimenis  (1849);  Wesley  and  Methodism  (1851); 
The  Restoration  of  Belief  (1855);  Logic  in  Theology 
. . .  Essays  (1859);  Ultimate  Civilization  .  .  . 
Bmya  (1860);  SpirU  of  Hdfrew  Poetry  (1861); 
and  Considerations  on  the  Pentateuch  (1863). 

BmiOGBAPHT:  A  fundamental  aource  for  a  life  b  hie  own 
?tnanal  ReeolUeiUnu^  London,  1864;  and  his  Memorials 
of  Ike  Tfnfior  Family  of  Ongar,  2  vob.,  ib.  1807.  Consult 
farther:  &&r  J.  Stephen,  Easaya  m  BccUtiaatical  Biog- 
nfky,  pp.  585-633,  ib.  1868;  DNB,  Iv.  417-410. 

TAYLOR,   JAMES  HUDSOH:    Founder  of   the 
Oina  Inland  Mission;  bom  at  Bamaley  (18  m.  s. 
of  Leeds),  Yorkshiie,  England,  May  21,  1832;  d.  at 
Oangsha  (340  m.  n.  of  Canton),  China,  June  3, 
1905.   His  father  was  an  eloquent  and  able  Method- 
ist local  preacher  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  more 
tim  ordinary  sweet  and  patient  spirit.     Hudson 
Taylor  combined  the  ability  of  his  father  with  the 
fientle  disposition  of  his  mother.    He  was  converted 
"tWugh  the  reading  of  a  tract  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
afld  not  lon^  afterward  passed  through  a  remarkable 
experience,  at  which  time  he  dedicated  himself  to 
^jod  for  whatever  service  might  be  appointed.   Un- 
sown to  himself,  his  father,  who  had  been  deeply 
^iiterested  in  China,  had  prayed  that  his  son  might 
SO  to  that  land  as  a  missionary,  and  very  early, 
tlirough  the  reading  of  Walter  Henry  Medhurst's 
^hina  (London,  1838),  the  thoughts  of  young  Taylor 
'*'erc  directed  to  that  country. 

'With  a  view  to  preparing  himself  for  his  life- 

^v-oi-k,  he  engaged  as  assistant  to  a  physician  at 

KxxH,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  at  the 

^^oxidon  Hospital.    The  great  interest  awakened  in 

^-^^l^ina  through  the  Taiping  rebellion,  which  was 

^l^^ai  errcmeously  supposed  to  be  a  mass  movement 

^^^'Ward  Christianity,  together  with  the  glowing  but 

^^^^ggerated  reports  made  by  Carl  Friedrich  August 

^^:itzlaff  concerning  China's  accessibility,  led  to  the 

^*c^X3nding  of  the  China  Evangelizfition  Society,  to 

service  of  which  Hudson  Taylor  offered  himself 

on  Sept.  19,  1853,  he  sailed  for  China  before  the 

^^^^mpletion  of  his  medical  studies.    The  six  years 

^^X3m  1854  to  1860  were  spent  in  Shanghai,  Swatow, 

^^:^  Ningpo,  working  sometimes  in  company  with 

^^l^^er  missionaries  of  other  societies  and  especially 

William  Chalmers  Bums  of  the  English  Presby- 

Miaaion.     During  this  period  he  retired  from 

China  Evangelisation  Society,   which  subse- 

^l:^jently  ceased  to  exist,  and  continued  as  an  inde- 

^tendent  worker,  trusting  God  to  supply  his  need. 

experiences  of  God's  faithfulness  in  meeting  his 

personal  needs  and  the  needs  of  a  hospital  at 

ingpo,  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  had  much  to 

^nth  the  subsequent  step  of  founding  the  China 

^T^lMd  Mission.    While  at  Ningpo  he  married  Miss 

ia  Dyer,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer  of 

London  Missionary  Society.     Of  the  clidldren 

by  this  marriage,  three  survive  their  father's 

I,  and  two  are  to-day  missionaries  in  China. 

Invalided  home  in  1860,  he  spent  the  next  five 

yean  in  England,  and,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 


Frederick  Foster  Gough  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  completed  the  revision  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  colloquial  of  Ningpo  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  also  finished 
his  medical  course.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  great 
Middle  Kingdom  he  published  a  book  entitled 
China f  its  Spiritual  Need  and  Claims  (London,  1865, 
8th  ed.,  1890),  which  has  been  much  used  in  calling 
forth  sympathy  for  China  and  volunteers  for  the 
field,  who  began  to  go  out  in  1862,  the  first  being 
James  J.  Meadows.  In  1865,  at  Brighton,  Taylor 
definitely  dedicated  himself  to  God  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  society  to  undertake  the  evangelization 
of  inland  China.  In  May,  1866,  he,  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  a  party  of  sixteen  missionaries, 
sailed  for  China.  Thus  was  definitely  launched  that 
organization  which,  on  Jan.  1,  1911,  had  968  mis- 
sionaries (including  wives)  connected  with  it,  and 
in  the  support  of  which  more  than  £1,471,000  had 
been  contributed  in  answer  to  prayer  and  without 
public  or  private  solicitation  of  funds.  From  the 
founding  of  the  mission  in  1865  Taylor's  time  be- 
came more  and  more  ceoupied  as  general  director 
of  a  growing  work.  His  duties  necessitated  exten- 
sive journeys  in  China  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
home  country.  In  1888  a  wider  ministry  was  com- 
menced through  the  formation  of  a  home  center  in 
North  America.  This  arose  through  Taylor's  pres- 
ence at  the  Northfield  Convention  (see  Moodt, 
D WIGHT  Lyman).  Two  years  later  another  center 
was  founded  in  Australasia.  Various  visits  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  led  to  the  inception  of  associ- 
ate missions,  which  recognized  Taylor  as  their  gen- 
eral director  on  the  field.  In  Jan.,  1911,  these  as- 
sociate missions  had  216  workers  on  the  field. 

The  constant  pressure  and  increasing  strain  in- 
separable from  such  a  work  frequently  threatened 
a  serious  breakdown;  but  Taylor,  though  far  from 
strong  as  a  child,  manifested  remarkable  recupera- 
tive powers.  In  1900,  however,  at  the  New  York 
Conference,  the  first  serious  signs  of  failing  health 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  Having  already  as- 
sociated Dixon  Edward  Hoste  with  himself  in  the 
directorate  of  the  mission,  he  slowly  resigned  his 
great  responsibilities,  still  seeking  to  assist  the  work 
as  consulting  director  while  living  quietly  in  retire- 
ment in  Switzerland.  His  second  wife  (n^e  Fauld- 
ing),  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1871,  and  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  died  in  the  simuner  of 
1904.  Early  in  1905  Taylor  determined,  though 
extremely  feeble,  to  pay  another  visit  to  China. 
After  visiting  various  centers  he  reached  Changsha, 
the  capital  of  the  previously  anti-foreign  province 
of  Hunan,  where  he  suddenly  and  peacefully  passed 
from  his  labors.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Chinkiang,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  and  those  of 
his  children  who  had  died  in  China. 

As  a  Bible  student  Taylor  was  unique.  Holding 
firmly  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scripttires 
and  putting  them  to  daily  test  in  his  life  and  work, 
he  became  a  most  helpful  and  remarkable  expositor, 
his  Bible  readings  being  greatly  appreciated  at  the 
various  conventions  held  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  As  a  leader  of  men  and  careful  organizer 
he  had  preeminent  gifts.  Being  convinced  of  his 
duty,  every  detail  was  carefully  thought  out  and 


arranged  for,  and  then  no  subsequent  diffictilty  or 
opposition  was  aUowed  to  daunt  him.  Gifted  with 
the  power  to  command  sleep  whenever  needed, 
he  labored  night  and  day,  resting  only  whea  ex- 
hausted nature  compelled  him.  No  day.  how- 
ever, was  entered  upon  without  a,  period  of  quiet 
prayer  nnd  Bible  study.  James  Hudson  Taylor  was, 
to  quote  the  pregnant  words  of  Prof.  Gustav  War- 
neck,  "  A  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith, 
of  entire  surrender  to  God  and  his  call,  of  great  self- 
denial,  heurt^felt  compassion,  rare  power  in  prayer, 
marvelous  organizing  faculty,  energetic  initiative, 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  of  ostoniehing  in- 
flueuoe  with  men,  and  withal  of  child-like  humility." 
Taylor  was  the  author  of:  Union  and  Communion 
(London.  1893);  A  Retrospect  (1894);  Separalion 
and  Service  (1898);  and  A  Hibband  of  BIm,  aitd  olAer 
BibU  Studies  (1899).  MAJtsfULL  BnonuHAU^ 
BlBLioaBAPHTiU.G.Guinnns.Storiia/Uf^Aina/nJa'HJMis- 
tim.  2  vols.,  London.  1803;  M.  Bnffloihiill.  Fionar  Work 
in  Hunan,  ib.  lOOfl;  idem.  Ths  Chinat  Empirr,  a  Gmeral 
ami  Uvtimary  SurBiv.  lb.  1908:  idem.  Fnilh  and  Fad,  at 
lUutlrattdinUiiHut.o/lJtc  CMnalnland  Uiinm.ib.  1909. 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY:  English  bishop,  theologian, 
and  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  15, 
1613;  d.  at  Lisbum  (8  ra.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland, 
Aug.  13,  1067.  He  studied  at  Gonville  and  Gaius 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1630-^1;  M.A..  1633-.14; 
D.D.,  Oxford,  1642);  by  doing  occasional  duty  for 
Thomas  Risden,  divinity  lecturer  at  St.  Paul'a, 
London,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford,  1635,  and  procured 
for  him  a  fellowship,  1636,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  probably  secured  for  him  appointment  aa  royaJ 
chaplain;  he  was  made  rector  of  Uppingham,  Rut,- 
lond,  1638;  probably  in  1642  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  then 
(though  not  formally  til!  1644)  deprived  of  his  liv- 
ing; in  1643  he  was  made  reckir  of  Overatone, 
NorthamptonBhire;  in  1644  he  was  a  prisoner  with 
the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1645  he  be- 
came one  of  the  principals  in  a  school  at  Newton 
Hall,  Carmarthenshire,  also  chaplain  to  Richard 
Vaughan,  earl  of  Carbery.  This  period  was  one  of 
the  moat  fruitful  in  his  life;  then  he  published  his 
ThecUogia  eklektike;  a  Diteourse  of  the  Liberti/  oj 
Prophesffitig  (1646),  a  plea  for  deprived  EpiscopaJ 
clergymen;  hie  Great  Exemplar  .  .  .  Life  and  Death 
of  .  .  .  Jetus  Oirint  (1649);  Ride  and  Exerdges  of 
Holy  Living  (1650);  Rvle  and  Eicrdtea  of  Holy 
I>^nff(1651).  The  two  last  named  with  his  TVortAi/ 
CommTinicani  (not  published  till  1660)  arc  among 
the  moat  noted  and  worthy  devotional  books  in  the 
English  language.  A  number  of  sermons  followed, 
including  his  Dixcourae  on  Baptimn  (1852);  to  this 
period  is  chargeable  also  The  Real  Pretence  and 
Spirituaii  of  Chritt  in  the  Blessed  SacramenI  Proved 
.  .  .  against  Tranauhslantiation  (1654),  and  Po- 
lemical and  Moral  Discourses  (1657).  Meanwhile 
he  had  resumed  relations  with  London  in  1653, 
preached  there  occasionally  in  1654,  and  for  reasons 
unknown,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Chepstow  in  1654 
and  again  in  1655;  in  1657-58  Taylor  ministered  to 
a  small  body  of  Episcopalians  in  London.  The  next 
year  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  weekly  lectureship 
at  Lisbum,  County   Antrim,  Ireland,  which   after 


some  hesitation  he  accepted,  receiving  from  Crom- 
well p.ipers  for  his  protection,  but  in  1660  he  was 
again  in  Ixindon,  where  he  published  his  Doctor 
dubilanlium  or  the  Rule  of  Conscience,  favorably 
noticed  by  Ilallam  as  an  ''  extensive  and  learned 
work  on  casuistry  ";  the  work  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  On  the  restoration  of  episcopaey  he 
was  raised  in  1660-61  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  afterward  added, 
but  found  his  course  difficult  as  a  bishop,  the  Pres- 
byterians especially  furnishing  trouble  to  which  he 
rophed  by  frequent  depositions  of  those  who  refused 
to  recognize  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Be  desired 
translation  to  an  English  sec,  but  his  request  was 
passed  by,  and  he  was  left  to  5nish  his  life  in  uncon- 
genial surroundings.  Besides  the  works  named 
above,  special  mention  should  bo  mode  of  his  Di»- 
eouTse  of  Friendship  (1657);  he  also  issued  a  large 
number  of  sermons.  His  Whole  Works  were  edited 
by  Reginald  Heber  (15  vols.,  London,  1822;  revised 
edition  by  C,  P.  Eden,  10  \-o1h.,  1847-52).  The 
IfoTjts,  ed.  T.  S.  Hughes  (5  vols,,  1831),  consist  of 
sermons  and  the  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
Poems  and  Vcrte  Translations,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  was 
issued  1870. 

Taylor  has  been  called  "  the  Chrysostom  of  Eng- 
land." surpassing  in  brilliancy  of  imagination  his 
Greek  antetype.  For  succeeding  generations  his 
fame  rests  on  the  three  devotional  works  especially 
noted  above. 

Biblioobat-bt:   Thn  bent  of  thn  earlier  lives,  perhspe  iib*D- 
lut«ly  the  but.  is  thut  by  Heb  -  -      -  - 


the  Whole  Works,  ut  sup.  Consult  furtb 
The  Li/t  o/  .  .  .  Jrrani,  Tai/lor.  Londo 
Willmott,  Bithop  Jerrmv  Tavlor,  Au 
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n.  in  J.  E.  Kempe! 
.  -cA.  2  Mr..  London, 
1877;  F.  W.  Famr.  in  A.  Bbitj-,  Uatten  in  EnolM  The- 
otoiTV,  London.  18TS:  W.  H.  D.  Abroms,  Great  BnoHth 
Churehmm.  London.  1S79;  E.  B.  May.  DiuerlaUm  on 
Uf  Life.  Theolcey.  and  Tima  of  Jeremv  Taylor.  London, 
1893;  W.  E.  Collini.  ed.,  Tintiral  Engluh  Chiachmm, 
London.  1902:  E.  Oosse.  Life  of  Jeremv  Taylor.  London 
ood  New  York.  IB04;  D.  Slerrimoa.  Jn-nnj,  Taylor  and 
Relieiawi  Liberiu  in  the  Ent/luh  Church.  Worcester.  Man., 
1908;  O.  Worley.  Jtrmv  Taular;  Strtch  of  hit  Life  with 
a  papular  Bipnnlion  of  kit  Worla.  new  ed..  Loadon.  lWn\ 
E.  GeoiBC.  Sevenleenth  Cenlvry  Hen  of  LMiiude.  Fore- 
Tvn-arre  af  the  new  Theoloau.  LondoD  and  Nev  York.  1908; 
DNB,  Iv.  422-420:   Julian.  Hi/mnotogu.  P-  1118. 

TAYLOR,  JOHR:  Unitarian  theologian  and  He- 
brew scholar;  b.  at  Scotforth  (2  m.  s.  of  Lancaster) 
1094;  d.  at  Warrington  (20  miles  e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  Mar.  5,  1761.  His  first  theological 
studies  were  made  ia  1T09,  under  Thomas  Dbcon, 
who  had  just  established,  at  Whitehaven,  a  non-con- 
formist academy  for  the  preparation  of  students  for 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministries. 
Here  he  began  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
which  was  destined  one  day  to  bear  rich  fruit.  Leav- 
ing Whitehaven,  he  studied  under  Thomas  Hill,  near 
Derby,  perfecting  himself  especially  in  classical 
knowledge.  Before  being  ordained  to  the  ministry 
he  became  connected.  Apr.  7,  1715,  with  a  non- 
conformist chapel  at  Kirlcstead,  Lincolnshire;  he 
was  ordained  Apr.  II,  1716.  by  dissenting  ministere 
in  Derbyshire.  In  1733  he  became  the  colleague  of 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  Peter  Pinch  (d.  Oct.  6, 
1754).  in  Norwich,  and  in  1757  he  was  appointed  to 
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the  divinity  chair  at  Warrington  Academy.  Hera 
his  health  broke  down,  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
disputes  in  which  he  became  engaged.  He  had 
aeriouH  differeneea  with  the  rector,  John  Soddon,  and 
'wrote  strongly  against  the  scheme  which  the  latter 
was  advocating  of  introducing  fixed  liturgical  forms 
into  non-conformist  worship. 

It  was  not  until  Taylor  had  passed  middle  life 
that  a  radical  change  in  hia  theological  viewit  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Sliortly  after  undertaking  his 
new  post  at  Norwich,  ho  read  the  Sfripture  Doctrine 
a/Uie  Trinity,  by  Samuel  Clarke  {q. v. ,4).  Asacon- 
eequence  his  belief  in  that  central  dogma  sufTered 
eclipse,  and  in  A  Paraphrase  xoith  Notes  on  the  Epit- 
lie  to  the  Romans,  etc.  (London,  1745,  Dublin,  1746), 
he  freely  discloses  his  AHon  sentiments.  Naturally 
enough  he  abandoned  tho  Calviniatic  view  of  human 
nature;  and  his  work,  Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  (London,  1740,  4th  ed..  enlarged,  1767), 
which  called  forth  the  famous  reply  of  tho  elder  Ed- 
wards, wuH  more  instrumental  than  any  work  of 
its  kind  in  undermining  the  root  ideas  of  the  Cal- 
viniatic system  both  in  Enghind  and  in  the  American 
colonies.  Deviating  as  far  as  he  did  from  the 
forms  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  hia  treatise  on  prayer 
{The  Scripture  Account  of  Prayer,  London,  1761, 
2d  ed.,  1762),  written  at  the  close  of  his  life,  would 
seem  to  negative  the  description  of  Wesley  that 
Taylor's  views  were  "  old  deism  in  a  new  dress." 
Some  of  his  other  works  not  mentioned  above  are: 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement  (London,  1751); 
and  The  Lord's  Supper  Explained  upon  Scripture 
Principles  (London,  1756).  Especially  noteworthy 
is  The  Hebrew  Concordance  (3  vols.,  foUo,  London, 
1754-57),  adapted  to  the  English  Bible  and  disposed 
after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf,  which  held  first  rank 
among  works  of  its  kind  for  almost  a  century,  and 
is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  author's  accuracy 
and  industry. 

BiBUOQiuPHv:  E.Hiirwood.StrmonOa:aiioneibvlJ^Dfath 
of  ...  J,  Taylor.  utW  Somii  Aaouni  of  his  Cluinulrr  and 
WrilinBK.  LaDdoa.  I'Bl ;  E.  Taylor,  in  Vnivertal  Thfotogiaxl 
Mafaiiru,  July,  IWH;  MnnlMi/  Heposibyry,  1828,  pp.  482- 
4S3:  L.  Stephm.  Engtitli  Thoi^ht  in  Uu  Eiahlemtk  Crntrnv. 
ii.  418-410.  New  York,  1881;  DNB.  Iv.  439-440  (bta  rafer- 
enctB  to  flOLttfring  nadcpsj. 

TAYLOR,  HATHAMIEL  WILLIAM:  Congrega- 
tionalist  preacher,  teacher,  and  author;  b.  at  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  June  2.3,  1786;  d.  at  New  Haven 
Mar.  10,  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1807;  atuiiied  theology  with  President  Dwight, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New 
Haven  in  1811.  which  office  he  resigned  in  1822,  to 
take  the  chnir  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  until  his  death.  As  a  preacher  be 
was  singularly  imprcaiive,  combining  solidity  and 
clearness  of  thought  with  a  remarkable  eloquence. 
Unusual  results  followed  upon  his  sermons,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Revivals  (q.v.).  From 
early  youth  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of 
theology,  and  endowed  with  metaphysical  talents 
of  a  very  high  order,  he  worked  out,  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  New  England  theology,  an  elaborate 
system,  which  gaineii  numerou-i  adherents,  and 
powerfully  affected  theologicai  thought  and  preach- 
ing in  America  be^nd  the  circle  of  its  professed 


advocates.  For  his  labors,  views,  and  infiucnce  in 
this  direction  see  New-E.ngland  Theoloqy.  Hia 
most  noted  sermon  was  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  (New 
Haven,  1828),  though  he  had  previously  issued 
others,  e.g.,  one  on  Regeiieration  (1SI6).  After  his 
death  his  Practical  Sermons,  ed.  Noah  Porter,  were 
published  (New  York,  1858);  also  Lectures  on  Ike 
M oral  Government  of  Ood  (2  vols.,  1859);  and  Essays 
and  Lectures  upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealfd  Religion 


inuoanAFHr:  O.  P.  FiHbor,  Ducvtiioru  i 
Thtoloau.  New  York.  1(480;  W.  W&lker, 
ChvTch  Hitlorv  Serif,  iii.  365-381,  New 
idem.  Ten  Ntw  Eneland  Lradrrt. 
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ivu.;   N. 

Porter,  in  ,V™  jEnofandsr,  val.  jviii.:  F.  H.  Fooler,  OnuMe 
Hitt.  of  Ntw  England  Thtatogy,  Chieagn,  1907. 

TAYLOR,  WALTER  ROSS:  Uml«d  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Thurso  (80  m.  n.e.  of  Invemeas), 
Caithness,  Apr.  11,  1838.  Ho  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  New  College.  Edin- 
burgh, from  whicii  be  was  graduated  in  1861.  He 
was  minister  of  East  Kilbride  Free  Church  in  1862- 
18B8  and  since  1868  has  been  minister  of  Kelvin- 
aide  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  He  is  convener  of  tho 
committee  of  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church  The- 
ological College,  chairman  of  the  Glasgow  United 
Free  Church  Normal  College,  and  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  His  theo- 
logical position  is  liberal,  and  he  ia  on  advocate  of 
the  union  of  churches  and  the  revision  of  the  creed. 
He  has  written  Religious  Thought  and  Church  Life 
in  Scotland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Edinburgh, 
1900). 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary bishop;  b.  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  May 
2,  J821;  d.  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  May  18,  1902.  Ho 
went  from  his  father's  famk  and  tanyard  into  the 
ministry,  1842;  was  regular  itinerant,  1842-49; 
missionary  in  California,  1849-56;  evangelist  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada  until  1862,  when  be 
went  to  Europe,  engaging  in  evangelistic  work;  ho 
traveled  over  the  continent,  then  to  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  Australia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
India.  He  organized  many  self-supporting  churches 
in  India,  and  as  a  result  of  his  work  the  South  India 
conference  and  Madras  conference  were  organised. 
Later  he  visited  Central  and  South  America.  Ho 
was  elected  a  bishop  in  lS8t,  and  going  again  to 
Africa  he  established  a  chain  of  mission  stations  on 
the  Congo  and  elsewhere.  His  works  embrace  Seven 
Years'  Preaching  in  San  Francisco  (New  York, 
1857);  California  Life  lUustraied  {IS5S);  Chriatian 
Adventures  in  South  Africa  (London,  1867);  Four 
Years'  Campaign  in  India  (New  York,  1875);  Our 
South  Amtrican  Cousins  (1878);  and  Ten  Years  of 
Self-supporting  Missions  in  India  (1SS2). 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM  MACKERGO:  Congrega- 
tionahst;  b.  at  Kilmarnock  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Glasgow), 
Scotland,  Oct.  23,  1829;  d.  in  New  York  Feb.  8, 
1895.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Glof^w,  1849,  and  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Edinburgh,  1852;  beciunc 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Kilmaura,  Ayrshire,  1853; 
of  Derby  Road  Church.  Liverpool,  England.  1855; 
visited  the  United  States  in  1871,  and  became  pas- 


tor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  {Congregntional), 
New  York,  1872.  He  was  Ly:miii  Beecher  lecturer 
in  Yale  Seminafy,  1876  and  1886;  L,  P.  Stone  lec- 
turer in  Princeton  Seminary,  1880;  and  editor  of 
The  Chrislian  al  Work,  1876-80.  He  was  a  preacher 
in  the  front  rank,  and  enjoyed  an  international  repU' 
tation.  He  was  eompcllcd  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
to  relJro  in  1893.  He  was  the  author  of  Li/e  Truths: 
Being  Ducoursea  on  Chriatiaa  Doctrine  and  DvJy 
(Liverpool,  1802} ;  The  Miracles:  Helps  to  FaUh.  not 
"'  "  afEdinburgh,  1865);  TAeLo«;  Found,  and 
theWatuiererWdcomeiHl870);  David,  King  of  Ixrad 
(New  York,  1875);  Elijah  the  Prophet  (\S7^);  The 
Ministry  of  the  Word  (Yale  Lectures;  1876);  Peter 
theAposae{\%7ei);  Daniel  the  Bdoved(lS7S);  Moses 
theLaTOffiver{lS79);  The  Gospd  Miradea  in  their  Re- 
lation to  Christ  and  ChtisCianily  (Princeton  lectures; 
1880);  The  LimiUUton^  of  Life,  and  Other  Sermons 
(1880);  Paul  the  Missionary  (1881);  Contrary 
WiTids,  and  other  Semums  ( 1 883) ;  John  Knox,  a  Bi- 
ography (1885);  The  Parables  of  oar  Savior;  Ex- 
pounded atid  lUustratcd  (1886);  Joseph,  the  Prime 
Minister  {\S^);  The  ScoUish  Pulpit  from  the  Refctr- 
matioH  to  the  Present  Day  (1887) ;  The  Mirades  of 
our  Savior,  Expounded  and  Illustrated  (1890) ;  Ruth, 
the  Gleaner;  Esther,  the  Qiieen  (1891);  Paul  the 
Missionary  (1892);  and  Tht  Boy  Jesus,  and  Other 
Sermona  (1893). 

TE  DEUM:  Tl>e  title  of  the  so-called  Ambrosian 
hymn,  taken  from  the  opening  words:  Te  Deum 
laudamus.  This  hymn  has  been  regarded  from  early 
times  as  the  classic  expression  of  Christian  faith 
and  placed  on  a  par  with  the  liturgical  confessioos. 
In  the  Ronmn  hymoale  it  bears  the  designation: 
"  Hymn  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  "  and  "  Hymn 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,"  the  former  in 
reference  to  its  contents  and  llie  latter  in  agreement 
with  the  legend  that,  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of 
Augustine,  in  387,  Ambrose  intoned  the  hymn  and 
sang  it  alternately  with  Augustine.  That  Ano- 
brose  and  Augustine  were  the  originators  of  the 
hymn,  in  the  sense  of  the  legend  that,  carried  away 
by  the  inapiration  of  the  incident,  they  improvised 
it,  can  not  bo  held,  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
memory  of  a  real  event  on  that  memorable  occasion 
endured,  especially  if  it  was  a  hymn  new  to  the 
conununity  and  one  that  had  been  borrowed  by 
Ambrose  from  the  Eest«m  Church,  and  was  first 
used  in  public  on  that  occasion. 

The  hymn  in  its  present  form  is  no  original  and 
strictly  uniform  creation.  Verses  1-21  are  composed 
in  rhythmic  prose  and  the  other  verses  in  ordinary 
proBeCLejay.inflci-uefrilMpie,  I893,i.  192).  Verses 
1-21  are  therefore  probably  of  earlier  date  than  tfae 
rest.  It  is  consequently  no  n:ustake  to  regard  these 
vetoes  (as  tar  as  numcrori)  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Te  Deum,  which  then  appears  as  a  psalm  with  an 
antiphon,  in  about  the  following  form: 

1.  Te  Deum  laudaumui,  It  Daminum  aii\filemia:     2.  Tt 

gdi,  tibi  caJi  H  unitrma  tMieilata.  4.  Tibi  Cturvbim  d 
Senphin  inttantbiti  voce  jrraetamant.  A.  Sonetui.  tantJvM. 
tandus  Dominui  Daa  Srdnalh.  6.  Pleni  lunj  emli  it  terra 
majaUitit  tva.  (7.  Tt  alorietut  apotlolorum  cAsrui.  S.  Te 
pn^^rwn  laudabilu  numenu,  B.  Tt  martimnn  candi- 
datut  Umdal  (zonlw.)  10.  Ta  per  Brbftn  Ittrarum  tanela 
tanfitttvr    «cd«v),    II.    Patrtm    jmm«)ua    majalatit.     IZ. 


Verses  22  to  the  end  are  derived  from  the  Scrip. 
(Pa.  xjcvii.  9,  cxiv.  2,  cxxiii.  3a,  n  ■  ■  ~- 
2a),  and  Dom  Pothier  believes  that  the  v 
originally  a  kind  of  preces  in  the  matins,  such 
as  are  still  recited  in  the  Roman  offices  at  prime  and 
compline,  and  that  only  later  were  they  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Te  Deum  {Der  gregorianische  Choral, 
p.  229,  Toumai,  1881).  If  the  melody  of  the  worda 
JEtema  /ae  cum  sandis  tutis  .  .  .  tetemum,  ae  well 
as  the  close:  In  te  Domine,  was  taJcen  from  an  in- 
troit  of  an  old  Greek  mass  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite.  which  bos  been  sung  up  to  modem  times  at 
St.  Denis  near  Paris  during  the  octave  of  the  fes- 
tival of  this  saint,  to  the  words:  Kyrie  theos  basileu 
ouranie  paler  pantokratSr,  it  would  be  natural  to 
seek  the  origin  of  the  Te  Deum  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  even  though  no  hymn  has  been  found  in 
the  Greek  language  which  can  be  determined  to  be 
the  Greek  original  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  Greek  ver- 
sions mentioned  in  Julian  (Hymnology,  pp.  1125 
sqq.)  are  evidently  translatioiui  into  Greek  of  the 
already  existing  Latin  hymn,  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet 
Pnidentius  (q.v.)  in  his  Apotheosis,  lines  1019-20, 
where  he  connects  the  vertra  suscipere,  liberare,  hor- 
rere,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  verse  16  of  the 
hymn.  If  the  words  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (De 
morloHlale.icjivi.):  Illic  apostoloTtim  gloriosus  chortis, 
iUic  prophetarum  endlantium  numerus,  iUic  jnartyr- 
ium  innumirabilis  numerus,  are  either  an  intentional 
or  unintentional  allusion  to  verses  7-9,  the  original 
fonn  of  the  hymn  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Church  of  the  third  century.  It  may  have  been  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  guided  the  newly  bap- 
tised from  baptism  to  the  Eucharist.  Nicetas  of 
Remesiana  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (qq.v.)  may  share 
in  the  honor  of  the  liturgical  adaptation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hymn. 

The  Te  Deum  belongs  to  the  service  of  houw; 
the  Benedictine  rule  concludes  therewith  the  third 
noctum  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  Homon 
offices  it  has  its  place  in  the  matins  after  the  ninth 
lesson,  as  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  all  days 
wherein  the  festival  celebration  is  a  joyous  one, 
therefore  on  all  Sundays  (except  from  Septuagesima 
to  Easter),  on  all  festivals  (except  the  festivals  of 
the  Holy  Innocents),  on  the  festival  octaves  and 
during  Uie  entire  Easter  time.  Besides  this,  it  was 
employed  on  special  occasions  "  to  render  thanks 
to  God  for  the  bestowal  of  great  blessings."  A  Ger- 
man translation  existed  as  early  as  the  ninth  cBtt- 
tury,  and  there  is  a  prose  translation  of  1389,  and 
one  in  Low  German.  Poetical  versions  fiist  ap- 
peared after  Luther's  example  (sec  below).  The 
German  translation  of  the  text  gradually  led  to  ita 
transforroatjon  into  the  form  of  the  song.  All  othera 
were    supplanted  by    the    so-called    German    Te 
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Deum:  "  Grosser  Gott,  wir  loben  Dich,"  which  has 
become  an  ecclesiastical  popular  song  and  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Evangelical  church.  The  text  is  by 
Ignaz  Frans  (b.  at  Prozau,  in  the  district  of  Fran- 
kenstein, Oct.  12,  1719;  d.  Aug.  19,  1790).  Among 
the  melodies  which  were  composed  for  this  text  that 
one  has  remained  the  most  popular  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Vienna  in  1774,  in  the  "  Catholic  Hym- 
nal." For  Luther,  the  Te  Deum  was  indispensable, 
since  he  wished  to  see  matins  and  vespers  preserved, 
and  the  Te  Deum  seemed  of  special  value  to  him. 
Prose  translations  such  as  Luther  found  in  the  earlier 
hymnals  did  not  satisfy  him.  He,  therefore,  trans- 
lated the  hymn  into  German,  and  his  version  first 
appeared  in  the  **  Hynmal "  of  Klug,  1529,  justly 
supplanting  all  others,  for  "  the  Latin  original  was 
completely  transformed  into  a  German  poem  by 
Luther,  both  as  to  the  sense  and  as  to  the  form." 
The  melody  is  admirably  adapted,  and  the  original 
character  and  form  of  ihe  hymn  have  been  rever- 
ently preserved.  In  the  congregational  music  of 
the  Evangelical  church,  the  **  Ambrosian  hymn," 
in  spite  of  Luther's  masterly  rendering,  was  forced 
later  to  3rield  its  place  to  the  h3rmn  of  Martin  Rinck- 
art  (q.v.)  ''  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"  as  the  German 
Te  Deum  of  the  Evangelical  church. 

The  character  and  contents  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
more  especially  its   liturgical   use  as  a   psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  were  determining  factors  in  the  trans- 
formations to  which  it  has  been  so  often  subjected. 
In  this  work  musical  art  has,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
fined itself  to  increasing  the  brilliancy  and  impress- 
iveness  of  the  Gregorian  chant  by  means  of  a  fuller 
harmony  and  the  use  of  miany  voices,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  instrumental  accompaniment,  so  that  the 
chant  was  either  simply  adapted  to  several  voices 
or  was  made  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  poly- 
phonic symphony.    On  the  other  hand,  the  text  was 
treated  in  an  entirely  free  and  independent  manner, 
and  the  single  verses  and  the  imagery  presented  by 
them  were  transformed  into  well-rounded  and  con- 
nected sentences.     In  this  way  the  Te  Deum  was 
developed  into  an  antiphon  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
a  varied  combination  and  graduation  of  solo  and 
choral  passages,  and  was  also  embellished  with  all 
the  splendid  coloring  of  modem  orchestration,  and 
so  it  became  a  magnificent  musical  solemnization 
of  thanksgiving.    In  the  Greek  Church  the  place  of 
the  Te  Deum  is  taken  by  the  hymnos  akaihistoa 
(i.e.,  "  h3rmn  to  be  simg  standing  "),  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  city  and  State 
from  the  hands  of  the  Avars  (626),  addressed  to 
Mary,  to  whose  supplications  this  preservation  was 
attributed.     See  Ambrose,  Saint,  op  Milan;  Am- 
brosian Chant.  H.  A.  KOsTLiNf. 
Bibuoorapht:  Julian,  Hi/mnoloov,  pp.  1119-1134  (elabor- 
ate);   W.  E.   Tentsel,  ExercUtUiones  tacraSt  Leipeic,  1602 
(still  referred  to);    B.  Gavantus,  Thesaurus  sacrorumt  ed. 
C.  M.  Merati.  ii.   147-153,  Venice,   1744  (discuBses  Am- 
brosian-Augustinian     authorship);      J.     M.     Thomasius, 
Opera^  ii.  345  sqq.,  iii.  614  sqq.,  Rome,  1747  (gives  texts 
and  textual  variations);    W.  Palmer,  Orioines  liturgiecB, 
i.  226  sqq.,  Oxford.  1832;    H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hym- 
nolooicus,  ii.  276-299,  Halle.   1844;    W.  Maskell,  Monw 
merUa  rUualia,  ii.  12-14,  229-232,  London,  1847  (contains 
early  English  versions);    E.  Thompson,  A  VindictUion  of 
the  Hymn    Te  Deum   laudamus,  London,  1858  (valuable 
for  the  versions  it  gives) ;    F.  A.   March,  Latin  Hymns, 
pp.  20-21,  231,  New  York,  1874  (Latiq  text  ftAd  ^ote8); 


J.  Pothier,  D«r  greoonawitehe  Choroid  Toumay.  1881; 
E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  in  Church  Quarterly  Review,  xviii  (1884), 
1-27  (able  and  learned);  E.  (Thallier,  Grosser  Lieder-Kata- 
loo,  Giessen,  1886-87;  S.  KOmmerle,  Eneyklopddie  der 
evangelisehen  Kirehenmusik,  4  vols.,  Qatenloh,  1886~ 
1895;  J.  W.  Lecg,  Some  ImitoHans  of  the  Ts  Deum,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  S.  A.  Blackwood,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  London, 
1892;  G.  M.  Dreves,  in  supplement  to  Stimmen  aus  Maria 
Loach,  Iviii  (1893);  P.  Lejay,  Revue  critique,  1893,  i.  192 
sqq.;  F.  Kattenbusch,  D<u  apostolische  Symbol,  L  404 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1894;  G.  Morin,  Revue  bhtSdictine,  Feb., 
1894  (names  Nicetas  of  Remesiana  as  author);  H. 
Kretschmar,  Fnhrer  durch  den  Koneerteaal,  ii.  1,  pp.  287- 
300.  Leipsic.  1895;  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  V  (1896),  106  sqq.; 
A.  E.  Bums,  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  and  the  Te  Deum, 
London,  1899;  idem,  Niceta  of  Remesiana,  his  Life  and 
Works,  Cambridge,  1905;  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Te  Deum, 
iU  Structure,  2d  ed..  London.  1903;  W.  A.  Merrill,  LoImi 
Hymns,  pp.  6-7,  Boston,  1904  (Latin  text);  F.  Spitta. 
Bin  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Oott.  Die  Lieder  Luthers  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  fUr  die  evangelische  Kirehe,  Gdttingen,  1905; 
KL,  X.  1282-44;  DC  A,  ii.  1949^1.  Much  will  be  found 
in  the  literature  under  Lztxtbozcs;  and  Sbqubnobs. 

TEACHING  ORDERS,  ROKAN  CATHOLIC.  See 
Theological  Education,  III. 

TEELLUVCK,  tUOink:  A  family  of  Dutch  Re- 
formed theologians,  conspicuous  for  their  labors  in 
behalf  of  Pietism. 

1.  Eewoud  Teellinok:  The  eldest  member  of  the 
family;  b.  at  Zierikzee  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Rotterdam),  in 
the  island  of  Schouwen,  about  1570;  d.  at  Middelburg 
(48  m.  s.w.  of  Rotterdam),  in  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren,  1629.  He  studied  law,  in  1598  and  1602  was 
burgomaster  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1603  was  made 
treasurer  general  of  2^1and.  After  1607  he  was  elder 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Middelburg,  yet  found 
time  to  write  a  number  of  devotional  books.  Under 
the  pseudon3rm  Alexius  Philopator  he  is  said  to  have 
written  Querela  pcUrias:  Dot  i«,  Clachte  des  vaderlanU 
over  de  teghenwoordighe  awaricheden  (Amsterdam, 
1617) ;  his  regular  pen-name  was  Ireneus  Philalethius, 
signed,  e.g.,  to  his  De  ereupele  bode  hrengende  seeckere 
tydinge  uyi  Boemen,  met  een  ckristelycke  wcerschouto- 
inge  daerover  (Amsterdam,  1621).  His  writings  lar 
ment  the  controversies  of  the  time,  which  he  feared 
might  act  to  the  detriment  of  practical  piety ;  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  godly  life,  exposing  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  stressing  unduly  good  works. 

2.  Willem  Teellinok:  Youngest  brother  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Zierikzee  Jan.  4,  1579;  d.  at  Biid- 
delburg  Apr.  8, 1629.  He  studied  law  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Poitiers,  and  then  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  pietistic  Puritans. 
After  stud3ring  theology  at  Leyden  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  installed  minister  of  Haamstede  and  Burcht 
(near  his  native  town)  in  1606,  where  he  remained 
until  1613,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Middelburg. 
Here  he  became  a  potent  factor  in  religious  hfe, 
exercising  a  still  wider  influence  by  his  numerous 
writings.  He  may  be  said  to  have  begtm  as  a  Piet- 
ist and  to  have  ended  as  a  mystic,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  Het  nieuwe  Jerusalenif  vertoont  in  een  *taam- 
ensprekinghe  tusachen  Christum  ende  Mariam,  sit- 
tends  aen  sijn  voeten  (Middelburg,  1635).  In  an  age 
of  controversy  he  gave  many  what  they  needed  far 
more  than  dogmatic  treatises,  especially  as  his  own 
orthodoxy  was  unimpeached,  except  by  a  few  of  the 
overzealous,  who  accused  him  of  caring  everything 
for  life  and  nothing  for  doctrine.  The  theme  of  his 
oermoqs,  which  wore  ^ss^tially  simple  mid  pri^ 
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ticai,  and  purely  Biblical  in  character,  was  re- 
pentance. He  championed  the  cauae  of  Sabbath 
obgervance  in  his  De  naiUijdi  o/U  tracttxet  von  d'onder- 
hoiidinge  de»  chrietelijken  Tualniacfa,  die  men  gKe- 
meynlyck  den  Soiidach  noenU  (Rotterdam,  1662),  and 
he  was  the  first  Refomted  pastor  in  Holland  to  ad- 
vocate foreign  missions,  as  shown  in  his  Ecce  Homo, 
ofie  oogheii'Baive  voor  die  nock  sitten  in  blinlheydt  det 
ghemoedU  (Middelbur);,  IG22)  and  Davids  dandc- 
baerheyt  voor  Gods  wddadickeyt  {Amsterdam,  1624). 
Some  of  his  sermonji,  etc.,  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, such  as  his  Paulus  klachJ.  over  zijne  nalxivrlijke 
verdorvenheid  (Middelburg,  1653;  Eng.  tronsl., 
Paul's  Complaint  againat  kit  Nalurall  Corruption," 
by  C.  Harmar,  London,  1621).  He  exercised  an  in- 
Ruence  far  beyond  Holland,  and  with  his  brother 
Ecwoud  may  be  styled  the  forerunner  of  the  Dutch 
pietists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

3.  Uaiimiliaan  Teellinck;  Eldest  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Angers  (190  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  1606; 
d.  at  MiddelbuTg  Nov.  26,  1653.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  made  miaisler  of  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Flushing,  whence  he  was  called  in  the 
following  year  (1628)  to  Zierikiee,  while  from  1640 
until  his  death  he  was  Reformed  minister  at  Middel- 
burg.  He  published  many  of  bis  father's  works, 
among  them  De  icoretelinghe  eenes  bekeerden  son- 
daers  (Flushing,  1631 ;  with  a  dedication  valuable 
for  its  biographical  material)  and  Laetsle  predikatien 
(Amsterdam,  1647).  He  himself  was  best  known 
for  his  political  and  polemic  writings,  although  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  Verdaringhe  ertde  toeet/g- 
heninge  over  de  tkien  ghdioden  ende  het  gk^tedi  det 
Herren  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  father's  Htiys- 
boeck,  Hiddelburg.  1650)  and  ChritUlidce  ondenrijs- 
inge  in  de  leerslukken  det  gelooft  (1652). 

4.  Jan  Teellinck:  Youngest  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b.  at  Middclburg;  d.  at  Leeuwardcn  (TO 
m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  May  7,  1674.  He  resided  for 
a  considerable  tin»e  in  England,  being  minister  at 
Maidstone,  and  in  1641  was  called  to  the  church  at 
Wemeldinge,  Zeeland.  In  1646-48  he  was  supply 
to  the  English  congregation  at  Middelburg,  and  in 
16-19  he  was  called  from  Wemeldinge  to  Flushing, 
where  ilo  remained  until  1654,  when  be  became  ntin- 
isler  at  Utrecht.  Here  he  so  stubbornly  resisted 
the  right  of  secular  authorities  to  interfere  with 
church  affairs,  especially  in  the  controversy  over 
benefices,  that  in  1660  he  was  forbidden  to  remain 
in  the  city  or  province  of  Utrecht.  He  at  once  be- 
came minister  in  Arnemuiden,  near  Middelburg,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  called  to  Kampen,  whence 
he  went  as  minister  to  Leeuwarden  in  Apr.,  1674,  a 
month  before  his  death.  Together  with  his  brother 
Theodorus  (d.  1660),  he  began  an  edition  of  his 
father's  works,  of  which  three  volumes  appeared 
between  1659  and  1664,  and  wrote,  besides  a  sermon, 
Den  vrugibaermakenden  vryntlok  Chrislus  (3  parts, 
Kampen,  1666-67).  His  spirit  and  tendency  were 
essentially  identical  with  those  of  his  father  and 
uncle.  (8,  D.  Van  Veen.) 

BlBUOoBAPnr:  Materia]  on  bU  named  in  tbe  lext  n  ia 
P.  de  la  Rue,  GelrUerd  Zreland,  pp.  160  aqq,,  331  aqq.. 
Middleburs.  1734:  end  B.  Gluius,  Codadetrd  Ntdrrlamt. 
■ub  voce.  3  vob,,  "a  Hnr««eoboseh.  1851-56.  In  addi- 
lioD  on  I  consult  A.  RiUchI,  Oaxhichlt  da  PiiHmut,  I 
124  Bqq..  Booa.  ISSO.     On  3:  W.  J.  M.  EnfelberlB,  WiOtm 
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ToBiitds,  AnuterdUD,    ISBS;    I 

Piititpnit  und  da  Af|i<Cicunu  .  . 

100  aqq..  Leyden.  1879;    RiUchl.  ut  gup.,  pp.  IMr^; 

F.  NictcUa.  LetentbtritltUn  tun  Zteuieen,  toL  L.  Kiddl*- 

burs.  1893.     AjidoD4:   O.  Bmlikhen,  fJuriognli Jbi- 

AcnuJ.  pp.  123-130.  Vluuncen,  1758. 

TELEOLOGY :    The  term  expressing  tbe  dodriiH 
that  tbe  activity  in  nature  is  with  leference  to  endi. 
Its  interest  for  the  religious  conaciousneea  lies  in  its 
bearing  on  the  thelstic  proof — the  tfleologiDal  ugo- 
ment.     This,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  tkiatie 
proofs,  received  classic  expression  in  Paley'a  Sal- 
urat  Theology,   and  the  BridgeiaUer  Treolittt  (see 
Palet,  Wiixiam;    and  Bbidqewatek  Tkeatises). 
The  argument  to  be  valid  would  have  to  run  u  fat- 
lows  (cf.  I.  Kant,  Critique  of  the  Pure  lUatm,  pp. 
536-539,  London,  1897):    (1)  the  universe  ia  lull  <i( 
adjustment  of  parts  and  of  adaptation  of  meam  to 
ends  unspeakably  rich  in  content  and  infinite  in  ex- 
lent;    (2)  the  various  elements  so  coordinated  aad 
adjusted  have  in  themselves  no  tendency  [o  the  re- 
sults described,  but  are  related  and  arranged  bj  x 
rational  (external)  disposing  principle  according  to 
certain  ideals  and  aims;    (3)  this  arrangement  cu 
be  explained  only  by  reference  to  an  (extenul)  in- 
t«Uigent  cause  acting  freely;    (4)  the  imi^  of  tbe 
cause  can  be  certainly  inferred  from  tbe  uni^  of 
the  reciprocal  relations  involved  in  experience  ud 
analogy.    This  argument  presupposes  that  tbe  po- 
era  and  species  of  all  living  beings  weiu  created  wit^ 
complete  organs  and  fixed  functions,  as,  e.g.,  eyi 
and  ear.    In  Christian  theology  it  has  been  soepled 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  hence  £iul  for 
rational  thought.    The  effort  was  made  to  <«ify 
the  argument  by  appeal  to  existing  world  fwta 
While  the  principle  of  this  proof  has  never  bieiiift-  • 
validated,  yet  in  its  classical  form  it  has  been  found 
liable  to  serious  if  not  fatal  objections.    (I)  Fro* 
the   changed   interpretation   of  the  Genesis  itoT-      ' 
(2)  At  b^t  it  proves  not  a  creator,  but  an  eiteml 
and  arbitrary  contriver  (cf.  J.  Caird,  /n(roJii(*>»''*'      ■ 
the  PhUosophy  of  Rdigion,   pp.   139-153,  LondiB,       i 
1880),    (3)  Smce  every  individual  end  is  an  inWgnl      . 
part  of  the  final  end,  and  the  final  end  ii  hiddia      j 
from  thought,  a  perfect  teleology  ia  inipo«ib(e  (^-     S 
F.   Paulsen,   /nfroducrion  to    PhUotophy,  pp.  15*"      \ 
180,  New  York,  1898).     (4)  The  existence  of  M      | 
has  never  been  reconciled  with  a  teleologinl  "'f       \ 
of  the  world.     The  theory  of  evolution  has  iti^       ' 
dated  the  traditional  form  of  the  argumeDl,  but  it 
has  reinstated   it   in   a   far   more   aigmficsnt  m 
impressive    form.       It    has    infinitely    iocreun 
the  evidence  of  ends  and  adaptations  in  nttnit; 
it    has    proposed    a    new    theory    of    tbe  *W 
in    which  these  ends  are    realised;    it  hu  ''^'^ 
nitely  lengthened  the  processes  of  this  tdipti** 
activity;    it    has    transferred    tbe    scene  of  *• 
activity  from  that  of  externality  to  that  of  '^ 
manence— the   teleology   is   essential   and  ii  b*^ 
illustrated     in     the    Hnimiil    organism.     Whetfc-^t^ 
the  cause  thus  active    is    infinitely  self-comdt-^^ 
with    purposeful  forethought,  can    not   be  hi-^^ 
ascertained  by  the   teleological  argument  lissi^ 
Its  task   is  far  more   modest.    It  is  not  demttf^ 
strative  but  indicative.    It  first  inquires  if  th(^^ 
is  evidence  of  cosmic  activity  toward  ends,  ttf^ 
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secondly,  if  such  evidence  is  forthcoming,  this  is 
referred  to  intelligence.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  McCoeh  and  G.  Dickie,  Typical  Fomu 
and  Special  EruU  in  Creation,  Edinburgh,  1855;  J.  Froh- 
Bchazxiiner,  Utbar  die  Aufgabe  der  NaturphUoeophie, 
Munich,  1861;  P.  Wetiel,  Der  Zweekbegriff  bei  Spinoaa, 
Leipsic.  1873;  A.  Stadler,  KanU  Tdeologie,  ib.  1874;  P. 
Janet,  Lea  Cauaee  finalee,  Paris,  1876,  EIng.  transl..  Final 
Causes,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1883;  R.  Scheliwien,  Das 
OeseU  der  KausaliUU  in  der  Natur,  Berlin,  1876;  £.  F.  W. 
PflOger,  Die  Tdeologische  Mechanik  der  Ubendigen  ff attar, 
Bonn,  1877;  F.  V.  Baerenbach,  Gedanken  Ober  die  Teleo- 
logie  in  der  Natur,  Leipsic,  1878;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Candid 
Examination  of  Theism,  London,  1878;  A.  MOhry.  Kriiik 
und  kune  Darleoung  der  exaden  Naiurphilosophie,  5th 
ed.,  Gdttingen,  1882;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Modem  Re- 
view, 1884;  P.  F.  Fitsgerald.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principle 
of  SujffKient  Reason,  London,  1887;  E.  Domet  de  Vorges, 
Cause  efficiente  el  cause  finale,  Paris,  1889;  R.  Flint,  Tho- 
ism,  7th  ed.,  London,  1889;  B.  Liebermann,  Der  Zweck- 
beoriff  bei  Trendelenburg,  Meinizigen.  1889;  F.  Erhardt. 
Mechanismus  und  Tdeologie:  eine  Abhandluno  Hber  die 
Principien  der  Nalurforschung,  Leipsic,  1890;  W.  M.  W. 
Call,  Final  Caiues:  a  Refutation,  London,  1891;  A.  Kohl- 
schmidt,  Kant's  Slellung  sur  Tdeologie  und  Physikothe- 
ologie,  Jena,  1894;  J.  Stier,  Theismus  und  Naturforschung 
in  ihrem  Verh&ltnis  sur  Tdeologie,  Frankfort,  1896;  E. 
Haughton,  The  Evidence  of  Design  in  the  Constitution  of 
Nature,  London,  1897;  C.  Brockdorff,  KanU  Tdeologie, 
Kiel.  1898;  N.  Kaufmann,  Philosophic  naturdU  d^Aris- 
tote:  Hude  de  cause  finale,  Paris,  1898;  P.  N.  Cossmann, 
Elemente  der  empirischen  Tdeologie,  Stuttgart,  1899;  E. 
Ebrillard,  £tudes  philosophiques  sur  les  causes  premieres 
et  les  causes  finales,  Paris,  1900;  E.  Ferrifere,  La  Cause 
premitre  d'aprirs  Us  donnies  expirimentales,  ib.  1900;  J.  M. 
Baldwin,  Devdopment  and  Evolution,  New  York,  1902; 
S.  Pnidhomme  and  C.  Richet,  Le  PrabUme  des  causes 
finales,  Paris,  1902;  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Design  in  Nature,  New 
York,  1908:  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  World  of  Life,  ib.,  1911. 

TELESPHORUS,    tel^'es^for-us:     Pope    127-137. 
Irenseus  {Hcer.,  III.,  iii.  3,  ANF,  i.  416),  followed  by 
Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,   IV.,  x.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i. 
182),  states  that  he  was  a  martyr;   but  Eusebius 
contradicts  himself  as  to  the  year  of  Telesphorus' 
death,  saying  in  his  Hist.  eccl.  (ut  sup.)  that  it  was 
in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138),  and  in  his 
"  Chronicle  "  putting  it  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Hadrian  (135).    The  tradition  that  this  pontiff  es- 
tablished the  forty  days  of  Lenten  fasting  and  the 
celebration  of  the  midnight  Christmas  mass  is  erro- 
neous.   See  LiTURGics,  III,  §  2.         (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuographt:    Liber  pontifiealis,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH, 
Gest.  porU.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  12;    Jaff4,  Regesta,  p.  6;    R.  A. 
Lipeius,  Chronologic  der  rdmiachen  Bischdfe,  pp.  170,  184, 
190,    Kiel,    1869;    J.   Langen,   Oeschichte  der  rfimischen 
Kirche,  i.  103  sqq..  Bonn,  1881;  Hamack,  Litteratur,  IL  I, 
p.  144;   Bower,  Popes,  i.  11;   Platina,  Popes,  L  24-25. 

TELFORD,  JOHN :  English  Wesleyan;  b.  at  Wig- 
ton  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle),  Cumberland,  Oct.  6, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Didsbury  College,  Man- 
chester, and  at  London  University,  and,  after  hold- 
ing various  pastorates  and  being,  in  1904,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
Methodist  Hymn  Book,  he  became,  in  1905,  editor 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  and  of 
the  London  Quarterly  Review.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Life 
of  Charles  Wesley  (London,  1886),  Life  of  John 
Wesley  (1886),  Two  WestrEnd  Chapels:  or,  Sketches 
of  London  Methodism  from  Wesley's  Day  (1886), 
The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua:  Its  Lessons  for  TO' 
Day  (1893),  Makers  of  our  Missions  (1895),  Women 
in  the  Mission  Field  (1895),  History  of  Lay  Preach- 
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ing  in  the  Christian  Church  (1897),  Story  of  the  Upper 
Room  (1905),  A  Seel  that  moved  the  World:  Three 
OeneraHons  of  Clapham  Saints  and  Philanthropists 
(1907),  Man*s  Partnership  with  Divine  Providence 
(1908),  and  The  Life  of  James  Harrison  Rigg  (1909). 

TELLER,  ROKANUS:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Leipsic  Feb.  21,  1703;  d.  there  Apr.  5,  1750.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
(1719-23),  and  in  1723  was  appointed  catechist  at 
the  Peterskirche  in  Leipsic.  In  1730  he  was  called 
to  Merseburg,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
the  Peterskirche  as  preacher  and  &st  catechist,  in 
1737  becoming  subdeacon  at  St.  Thomas's.  He  was 
made  deacon  there  in  1739,  and,  after  again  officia- 
ting at  the  Peterskirche  after  1740,  was  chosen  pas- 
tor of  the  Thomaskirche  in  1745.  Meanwhile  he  was 
also  active  in  academic  circles.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  theology  in  173^,  and 
had  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in  1740;  while 
in  1745  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  in  1748  assessor 
of  the  consistory.  He  is  best  known  for  his  ''  Eng- 
lish Bible,"  bearing  the  title  Die  heilige  Schrift  .  .  . 
nebst  einer  voUstdndigen  Erkldrung  derseUben,  welchs 
aus  den  auserlesensten  Anmerkungen  versMedener 
engldndischer  S<hriftsteller  zusammengetragen  und 
euerst  in  franz6sis<her  Sprache  an  das  Licht  gesteUt 
(19  vols.,  Leipsic,  1749-70),  a  work  of  distinctly 
Reformed  tendency,  but  of  which  Teller  himself 
was  able  to  edit  only  two  volumes. 

(P.  WOLPF.) 
Bibuoobapht:  A  **  programm  "  of  the  Univeraity  of  Leip- 
sic, Memoria  Tdleri,  is  given  by  J.  E.  Kapp  in  Adis  Aw- 
torico-ecclesiastids,  ii.  377,  Weimar,  1747.  A  number  of 
references  to  biographical  lexicons  and  similar  works  is 
given  in  Hauck-Henog,  RB,  xix.  475. 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM:  German 
Lutheran  and  rationalist;  -  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  9, 
1734;  d.  at  Berlin  Dec.  8,  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (1749-53),  and 
was  Sunday  evening  preacher  at  the  university 
church  (1753-55),  catechist  at  the  Peterskirche 
(1755-60),  and  Sunday  evening  preacher  at  the 
Nicholaikirche  (1760-61).  He  had  published  several 
studies  in  textual  criticism  and  had  already  mani- 
fested a  rationalistic  tendency  when,  in  1761,  he 
was  called  to  Helmstedt  as  professor  of  theology, 
pastor,  and  general  superintendent.  He  now  drew 
a  distinction  merely  of  degree  between  the  Biblical 
writers  and  profane  poets,  denied  verbal  inspira- 
tion, and  posited  a  twofold  inspiration  of  matter 
and  words,  dividing  the  former  into  dogmatic,  pro- 
phetic, and  historical.  His  reputation  as  a  leader  of 
the  Enlightenment  was  won  by  his  Lehrhuch  des 
christlichen  daubens  (Helmstedt,  1764),  in  which  he 
prepared  the  way  for  rationalistic  dogmatics.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  method  and  maintained  that 
divine  revelation  was  intelligible  to  man,  so  that 
forced  theological  interpretations  were  to  be  re- 
jected. He  accordingly  contrasted  the  **  simple  " 
Gospel  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and,  numi- 
festing  marked  Socinian  influence,  he  referred  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  divine  perfection  to  natural 
religion,  treated  justification  somewhat  synergis- 
tically,  refused  to  discuss  the  twofold  nature  of 
Christ,  and  ignored  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
original  sin.    The  book  evoked  a  storm  of  disap- 
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proval,  so  iJiat,  though  he  had  powerful  frienda,  lie 
ceaBed  his  lectures  on  dogmatics  and  in  176T  gladly 
accepted  a  csll  to  Berlin  as  supreme  cooEiBtoriiLl 
councilor  and  provost  of  KoQn. 

At  Berlin,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Teller  was  in  his  element.  He  waa  eiecf«d  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1786,  and  though  he  waa  un- 
euccesxful  sls  a  preacher,  his  printed  sennons  influ- 
enced wide  circles.  In  1772  he  published  at  Berlin 
the  first  edition  of  Ilia  W/irUrlnuJi  des  Netien  Tesla- 
menls  zur  Ertdarung  ckrisUieiier  Lehre,  in  which  he 
held  that  Christianity  waa  designed  to  be  merely 
"  the  wiaeet  counsel  to  an  ever  ascending  bleeeed- 
nesa,"  and  that  numy  things  muat  be  altered  to  har- 
monize with  riper  religious  concepts  and  changed 
conditions,  so  that  '*  kingdom  of  heaven  "  means 
"  the  Christian  Church,"  "  to  repent  "  is  "  to  iiii- 
prove  oneaeif,"  and  "atonement"  is  "the  union 
of  the  Jews  with  other  peoples,  and  thus  of  all  man- 
kind in  one  religion."  This  nork,  which  naturally 
evoked  orthodox  hostility,  and  called  forth  several 
analogous  books  of  an  opposite  tcndi^cy,  received 
a  supplement  in  hia  Religion  der  VoUlixmimnern 
(Berlin,  1792),  in  which  he  urged  the  abandonment 
of  a  number  of  doctrines,  including  that  of  justifica- 
tion, and  the  furtherance  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  blessings  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
this  knowledge  leading  to  good  conduct  and  beneH- 
cent  activity,  while  all  dogma  was  to  be  excluded 
from  sermons,  which  should  be  devoted  simply  to 
practical  Christianity.  In  this  some  spirit  Teller 
edited  for  ten  years  the  Neiies  Magaxinfilr  Prediger, 
which  he  founded  in  1792,  and  he  likewise  wrote 
upon  classical  and  Germanic  philology,  his  Voil- 
ei&ndige  Dantdlung  der  deutsrhen  Sprache  in  Ltilhere 
Bibelabergeliung  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1794)  still  being  a 
book  of  value.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  his  AiUeilung  zur  Religion  ilJ)eT)iaupl 
und  mm  AUgemeiTim  des  Chrislentunts  beaondcra 
(Berlin,  1792),  Sammlung  einiger  Gebele  mm, 
Gebrauch  bei  SfffnUichen  GolUidienalen  (1793), 
and  Opuanda  varii  orgumenli  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1780). 

With  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Teller's 
position  became  precarious.  Long  before  he  had 
tried  to  mold  the  religious  views  of  the  heir-appar- 
ent by  his  anonymous  ValenUnian  da-  Erate,  ader 
gekeime  VnUrrtdungen  einea  Monarchen,  mCt  aeinem 
Thron/olger  Hber  die  Reiiffiomfreiheit  der  UnUr- 
thanen  (Brandenburg,  1777),  and  when  tISp  famous 
religious  edict  of  Johann  Christian  Wollner  (q.v.) 
was  issued  in  1788.  he  sought  in  a  pamphlet  to 
weaken  its  force.  For  eevcral  years  he  was  more  or 
leas  involved  in  a  controversy,  which  he  himself  had 
started,  regarding  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  civic 
equality  nith  Chri-stiana,  Teller's  sole  requirement 
being  that  such  peraons  should  state  that  Christ 
was  the  founder  of  a  better  religion  than  the  one  to 
which  they  had  formerly  belonged.  In  1791  he  de- 
tended  the  course  of  the  notorious  and  rabid  ra- 
tionaJist,  Johann  Heinrich  Schulz,  pastor  at  Giels- 
dorf,  who  hod  attacked  the  elements,  not  only  of 
Christianity,  but  of  all  religion;  and  for  this  position 
Teller  was  sentenced  to  suspension  from  office  For 
three   months,  his    salary    during    thia    time    be- 


ing   confiscated    for    the    benefit  of    the   lunatic 
aaylum.  (P.  Wolit.) 

BicuottHAPBT:  Natto  acta  hiMorieo-BeeUsiaiBtita,  v.  132—1^. 
Weimnr,  1764:  J.  E.  Troschel.  GedHdiUatpTtiiigt  auf 
TflUr.  BcrliD,  ISOS;  F.  Nicolai.  GiMchtiuadirill  auf 
TcUcr.  ib.  1807:  G.  W.  Mayer,  Gctchielilt  dtr  SeAK/Ici^ 
klinmo,  ra\a.  ij.-v.  puaim,  Ofitlingen.  180B:  I.  A.  Dor- 
npi.  GcicMcJiU  der  procc^arUtMchcn  Theolonir.  pp.  700.  Tll>. 
713.  Munich.  1867;  W,  Gusa,  OwAtcUe  <^  prM«lan<ucA«t 
Donmatii.  iv.  S3.  S6,  300-207.  44Q.  Betlin.  1367;  M,  A. 
Lauderpr.  Ntwtte  DogmtBgttchitMi.  pp.  20-21.  31,  S3, 
B7.  13Q.  HeilbPonn.  1881. 

TEMPLARS  (KBIGHTS-TEHPLARS):  A  military 
order  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  1119.  The  Tem- 
plars formed  under  the  Augustiuiao  rule  one  of  the 
apirituol  orders  of  chivalry  that  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Crusadea  (q.v,)- — a  knightly  stv 

Rise  of  ciety  on  a  spiritual  basis  and  for  apiri- 
tbe  Order,  tual  ends.  Under  King  Baldwin  XL  of 
Jeruaalem,  Hugo  de  I'aycns  and  God- 
frey of  St.  Omer,  along  with  six  fellow  knights, 
united  under  a  solemn  vow  to  protect  the  pilgrims 
faring  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  gave 
to  them  quarters  in  his  palace,  called  "'  Solomon's 
Temple,"  whence  came  their  designation  as  "  Poor 
Ivnights  of  the  Temple."  During  their  initial  years, 
the  knigbta  plied  their  calling  with  unassuming 
simplicity.  Expansion,  firmer  organization,  and 
papal  approbation,  were  first  obtained  through  the 
Synod  of  Troyea,  in  1128.  Through  Bernard  of 
Clairvaus  the  order  received  official  sanction  from 
Pope  Honorius  II.  The  draft  of  a  new  set  of  stat- 
utes was  entrusted  to  Bernard.  According  to  this 
rule,  the  Knights  were  bound  to  observe  the  canon- 
ical hours,  or,  it  prevented,  to  repeat  a  number  of 
paternosters;  meala  were  in  common,  accompanied 
uith  spiritual  reading;  the  fare  was  plain,  and  every 
tenth  loaf  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  According 
to  the  oldest  rule,  the  garb  was  a  white  cloak,  in 
token  of  purity  of  the  heart.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
supplemented  the  Templars'  mantle  with  a  red 
cross;  the  attendants  wore  a  black  robe.  No 
knight  waa  to  have  more  than  three  horses  and  one 
servant.  All  needs  of  the  members  were  supphed 
by  the  order:  and  the  individual  must  refer  bis 
wants  to  the  master;  the  latter,  in  turn,  was  boimd 
to  punctual  obedience.  No  brother  was  allowed  to 
write  letters  or  to  receive  them;  conversation  with 
women  was  strictly  to  be  avoided.  The  penalty  for 
grave  delinquency  was  exclusion  from  intercourse 
with  the  brethren;  stubborn  impenitence  involved 
expulsion.  After  the  Synod  of  Troyes,  Hugo  de 
Payens  visited  France,  England,  and  Spain  in  the 
interests  of  the  order,  receiving  everywhere  stately 
welcome  and  powerful  support.  As  the  order  grew, 
hs  aim  became  enlarged,  and  the  Templars  e&me 
'to  be  the  standing  host  of  the  Church  in  the  East. 
But  the  spiritual  and  monastic  side  of  the  order  re- 
ceded more  and  more  into  the  background,  ever 
more  obtruding  the  predominance  of  the  knighdy 
aide. 

The  most  considerable  manifestation  of  papal 
favor  was  derived  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  By 
the  bull  Omne  datum  optimum,  Jaoe  18,  1163,  the 
order  was  authorized  to  institute  its  own  clergy, 
which  was  to  be  consecrated  by  any  bishop  what- 
ever. Under  the  papal  favor,  the  order  became 
a  rich  and  powerful   league  of  nobles.    Its  stationo 
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in  the  East  were  divided  into  five  chief  provinces; 
Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  Antioch,  Cyprus,  and  Roma- 
nia-Morea.  In  the  West,  its  head- 
Growth,  quarters  were  France,  the  Spanish 
Power,  and  Idngdoms,  Portugal,  and  England.  It 
Constitu-  was  not  so  strongly  represented  in 
tion.  Germany,  nor  had  it  any  possessions 
in  the  northern  lands.  The  larger  sta- 
tions were  called  "  temple  courts,"  "  preceptories  of 
the  Templars,"  priorates  preceptories;  the  smaller 
ones,  commanderies  and  bailiwicks.  Owing  to  the 
papal  privileges,  the  order  became  a  firmly  cemented 
institution,  ^ith  extensive  property  holdings,  dy- 
namic organization,  vast  range  of  administration, 
and  its  own  corps  of  clergy,  so  that  it  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  bishops  and  the  enmity  of  princes.  As 
appears  from  extant  statutes  (arts.  77-685,  which 
date  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  the 
order's  constitution  had  expanded  still  further. 
According  to  these  data,  the  core  of  the  order  was 
composed  of  the  knights,  who  were  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  of  pure  wedlock,  guilty  of  no  grave  crime, 
mentally  and  bodily  sound.  Reception  into  the 
order  was  not  subject  to  novitiate;  it  was  accorded 
by  the  presiding  dignitary,  in  chapter  assembled, 
in  solemn  form,  and  exclusive  of  outsiders.  The 
knights  wore  the  white  mantle  with  an  octagonal 
red  cross.  They  were  attended  by  the  serving 
brothers,  of  lower  rank.  From  the  time  of  the  bull 
of  Alexander  III.  (1163)  the  chaplains  of  the  tem- 
ple formed  the  third  class  in  the  order. 

At  the  head  of  the  order  stood  the  grand  master, 
with  princely  rank,  who  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  inferior  offices.  His  authoritative  posi- 
tion was  limited  by  the  chapter  gen- 
Organiza-  eral,  in  which  alone  lay  the  right  over 
tion  and  war  and  peace  with  the  Saracens. 
Character.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  grand 
master,  the  order  was  directed  by  the 
grand  commander.  The  grand  master  was  chosen 
by  majority  vote  of  thirteen  duly  qualified  elec- 
tors. The  knight's  vocation  ill  consorted  with  the 
monk's  task  of  prayer;  and  consequently  the  stat- 
utes disclose  a  continually  emphasized  subordina- 
tion of  the  latter  duty.  What  passed  in  the  chap- 
ter had  to  be  kept  strictly  secret.  The  penalties 
imposed  for  the  member's  transgressions  were  gen- 
erally milder  than  in  other  monastic  orders.  Offenses, 
however,  such  as  simony,  murder  of  a  Christian, 
theft,  sodomy,  perjury,  riot,  cowardly  flight  from 
the  enemy,  desertion  to  the  Saracens,  involved  ex- 
clusion from  the  order.  The  order  evinced  both  un- 
selfishness and  valor  in  the  prosecution  of  its  allotted 
task  of  defending  the  Holy  Land.  Not  a  single  real 
betrayal  of  the  Christian  cause  can  be  broughx 
against  it;  though  in  the  thirteenth  century  com- 
plaints were  produced  on  account  of  arrogancies  and 
extravagances.  Hence  in  1291,  when  Acco,  the  last 
position  in  the  Holy  Land,  succumbed,  this  defeat 
was  unwarrantably  charged  to  the  rivalry  between 
the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John;  and 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  was  desirous  that  the  two  orders 
be  united.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Templars,  from  1291  on,  made  their  headquar- 
ters in  Cyprus,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
stronghold    that    was    intended    to    check    the 


onset  of  Mohammedanism  on  its  passage  to  the 
West. 

The  Templars  in  France  were  a  formidable  ob- 
struction against  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  After  the  victory  of  Philip  IV. 
(1285-1314)  over  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
Destruction  the  French  king  designed  to  establish 
of  the  himself  in  the  opulent  possessions  of 
Order.  an  order  so  little  to  his  convenience, 
and  directly  after  the  enthronement  of 
Gement  V.  at  Lyons,  in  Nov.,  1305,  he  planned 
action  against  the  Templars.  On  June  6, 1306,  the 
masters  of  the  orders  of  St.  John  and  of  the  temple 
were  invited  by  Clement  to  a  conference  at  Avig- 
non, with  reference  to  a  projected  crusade.  The 
grand  master  of  the  Templars,  Jacques  de  Molay, 
accepted  this  invitation  but,  in  a  later  interview  in 
1307,  decHned  a  proposition  to  fuse  the  Hospitallers 
and  the  Templars.  Pope  Clement  then  consented 
to  an  investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  Ten^ 
plars.  But  before  the  investigation  had  come  to 
pass,  Philip,  Sept.  14,  1307,  resolved  upon  the  arrest 
of  the  Templars  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods. 
Throughout  all  France,  the  Templars  were  therefore 
arrested,  Oct.  13,  1307.  The  charges  against  the 
order  were  the  denial  of  Christ  by  spitting  upon  the 
crucifix,  indecent  kisses,  and  the  sufferance  of  re- 
volting immorality.  On  Oct.  15,  1307,  the  grand 
master,  with  several  knights,  confessed  to  several 
accusations;  then  Philip  felt  so  secure  that  he  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  princes  of  Christendom  urging 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Inquisitorial  proc- 
esses went  on  in  France  under  the  warrant  of  Sept. 
14;  those  who  confessed  received  pardon  on  return- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Clement  protested  against  the 
king's  action,  Oct.  27,  requesting  the  surrender  of 
certain  knights  and  their  goods  to  himself,  doubt- 
less with  a  selfish  object.  By  the  bull  Pastoralis 
prcBeminenie,  Nov.  22,  however,  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  king,  and  commanded  all  princes  to 
seize  the  Templars  and  their  goods.  But  in  Feb.,  1 308, 
he  again  attempted  to  check  proceedings  by  suspend- 
ing the  inquisitors'  powers,  and  in  May  Philip  con- 
vened an  assembly  to  rally  the  national  support  to 
himself  against  the  pope.  In  August,  the  pope  and 
the  king  agreed  upon  measures  against  the  order, 
the  bull  Faciens  miaericordiamj  Aug.  12,  1308,  con- 
vened a  council  at  Vienne  to  make  final  disposition 
of  the  matter,  the  council  to  meet  Aug.  1,  1310. 
General  proceedings  against  the  order  went  on 
throughout  Europe  and  Cyprus  from  Aug.  7,  1309, 
till  May  26,  1311;  127  test  questions  were  proposed 
to  the  members;  but  previous  admissions  were  re- 
tracted as  extorted  by  torture.  However,  fifty-four 
Templars  were  burned  at  the  stake  as  backsliding 
heretics  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  May  12, 
1310;  thereafter  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  broken 
and  whatever  was  asked  was  admitted.  Wherever 
outside  France  governments  and  bishops  opposed 
torture,  the  pope  quashed  the  opposition.  Confes- 
sion was  extorted  by  the  rack;  but  in  Portugal, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  parts  of  Germany  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  came  to  light. 

The  Council  of  Vienne,  opened  Oct.  16,  1311,  de- 
I  clared  the  order  entitled  to  vindication;    but  the 


pope  abrogated  the  order  by  right  of  his  absolute 
power  and  as  a  prudential  measure  for  the  general 
"  a  possesaion  to  the  Knighta  of  St. 
John,  the  official  orders  to  this  effect 
Final  being  the  buils  of  Mar.  22,  and  May  2, 
Dissolution.  1312.  In  Prance  and  in  England  the 
property  of  the  order  enriched  tJie  king 
and  government.  DionysiuB  of  Portugal,  a  friend 
of  the  Templars,  founded  the  Order  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  possesaioaa  of  the  Templaia  were  made 
over  while  the  Portuguese  Templars  joined  the  new 
order.  The  grand  master,  with  other  high  officers, 
waa  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  he 
declared  that  the  chaises  were  false,  and  bo  be  and 
Godfrey  de  Chamcy,  the  French  inspector,  were 
burned  at  the  stake  Mar.  11,  1314,  atill  affirming 
the  order's  innocence. 

The  motive  fur  the  annihilation  of  the  order  waa 
twofold;  the  French  king's  avarice,  and  his  deaire 
to  crush  the  powerful  organization  of  the  Templars 
within  the  kingdom.  He  took  advantage  of  Clem- 
ent's weakness  and  of  episcopal  jealouay  of  the  order. 
The  general  guilt  and  sacrilege  charged  to  the  Tem- 
plars as  a  whole  are  incredible,  and  their  downfall  is 
the  result  of  shaioeleBs  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
despotic  Philip  V.  Q.  OrOtimacher, 
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TEMPLE,  FREDERICK:  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b.  at  l«ukas,  in  Santa  Maura  (one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands},  Nov.  30,  1821;  d.  in  London 
Dec.  23,  1902.  He  studied  at  Blundeira  School, 
Tiverton,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1842;  M.A.,  1848;  B.D.,  1858).  He  was  made 
fellow  of  his  college  and  tutor  in  mathematics  1S42, 
ordained  deacon  1846,  and  priest  1847.  He  became 
principal  of  Kneller  Hall  Training  College,  near 
Twickenham,  in  1848,  government  inspector  of 
schools  in  1855,  beadnuistcr  of  Rugby  in  1868,  and 
about  the  same  time  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Under  bis  administration  Kugby  regained  much  of 
the  prestige  which  the  school  had  enjoyed  under 
Thomas  Arnold.  In  1860  he  acquired  a  reputation 
for  rationalism  bycontributitigan  essay  on  TheErltt- 
calion  of  Ihe  World  to  the  famous  Essays  and  Revieioa 
(q.v.).  The  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  clung  to  him, 
and  when  Gladstone,  whose  Irish  disestablishment 
measure  he  had  supported,  offered  him  the  bishop- 
ric of  Exeter,  in  18fi9,  a  strong  protest  was  made 
against  the  appointment.  He  was  consecrated  Dec. 
21,  13419,  waa  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in 
1SS5,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1896.  By  the  firmness  and  justice  of  his  rule  aa 
bishop  and  archbishop  he  completely  overcame  the 
early  prejudices  against  him.  One  of  his  last  official 
acts  ivas  the  crowning  of  Edward  VII.  Aug.  9,  1902. 
Besides  the  essay  already  referred  to,  single  ser- 
mons, and  addresses,  he  published  Sermons  Preached 
in  Ru^by  School  Chapel  {3  series,  London,  1861-71); 
The  Rekttions  between  Rdigion  and  Science  (1SS4), 
the  Bampton  lectures  for  1884;  Respongio  arcJU- 
epitcoporum  Angliw  ad  liltcrat  apoatolicaa  Leanii 
Paprr  XIII.  (1897;  Eng.,  French,  and  Gk.  transls., 
1897),  an  able  reply  by  Temple  and  W.  D.  Maclagan. 
archbishop  of  York,  to  &  papal  encyclical  denying 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders;  and  Helps  to  Godly 
Living  (ed.  J.  H.  Bum,  1898),  being  extracts  from 


llBLIOaaAPHT:  Memoire  of  Arthbiehap  Temple,  by  nvin 
Friendt,  ed.  E.  G.  Sandford,  2  vola..  London.  1906;  W,  F. 
Aitken.  Frederick  Temple,  ib.  1901;  C.  H.  Dant,  ^reA- 
biihop  Temple,  ib.  1903  (popular);  T.  J.  Snell.  Barla  At- 
•oeiationt  of  AreJibiehop  TempU.  ih.  l»01-.  F.  E.  RiteheDcr, 
Jiiiobv  Memoir  of  Arrhbiehop  Temple.  1859-69,  ib.  IMT; 
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I.  Solomon's  Temple. 
Impoiianoe,  Site,  Arrangement 

(§1). 
ProviaioDB  for  Construotion  (fi  2). 
Structure  of  the  Temple  Proper  (|  3). 


TEMPLES,  HEBREW. 

Ornamentation  (|  4). 

Architeetore  (|  5). 
n.  Zerubbabel's  Temple, 
m.  The  Temple  of  Herod. 
IV.  The  Temple  Furniture. 


The  Table  of  Showbnad  (1 1). 
The  Candlestick  (|  2). 
Other  Articles  (§  3). 
V.  Other  Hebrew  Temples. 


L  Solomon's  Temple:  Among  the  great  services 
which  David  rendered  to  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
that  of  securing  a  capital  which  served  as  a  center 

not  only  for  political  life  but  also  for 

I.  Impor-  religion.     Here  he  placed  the  sacred 

tance,  Site,  ark,  rescued  from  the  foigetfulness  in 

Arrange-   which  Saul's  superstition  had  involved 

ment       it.    The  Bible  further  relates  that  it 

was  his  purpose  to  provide  for  it  a 
stately  habitation,  but  was  deterred  by  prophetic 
injunction  from  carrying  out  that  purpose  (II  Sam. 
vii.)i  while  I  Chron.  zxii.  sqq.  asserts  that  he  made 
provision  for  its  erection.  The  building  of  this 
structure  was  held  by  Solomon  to  be  one  of  his 
urgent  duties.  The  question  is  raised  here  whether 
Solomon  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  destroy 
other  sanctuaries;  the  answer  must  be  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  such  a  purpose  is  not  in  evidence  prior 
to  Deuteronomy  (see  High  Places,  §  5).  But 
the  paling  of  the  other  sanctuaries  was  the  natural 
effect  of  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  costly  sacrifices  and  imposing  priesthood, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  royal  sanctuary  and 
so  gained  exceptional  prestige,  illustrated  by  the 
number  of  pilgrims  who  soon  came  to  worship  there. 
The  measures  of  Jeroboam  I.  to  establish  rival 
sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Dan  show  how  powerful 
had  become  the  central  attraction  of  the  Temple. 
The  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  must  be 
decided  from  a  study  of  the  topography  of  the  situa- 
tion (see  Jerusalem,  V.,  §§  1-5).  The  location  of 
the  Temple  according  to  unbroken  tradition,  sup- 
ported by  the  topographical  character  of  the  local- 
ity, was  upon  the  hill  extending  eastward  between 
the  TyropoBon  and  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  is 
the  "  hill  of  Zion."  Since  this  hill  fell  away  abruptly 
to  the  south  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  a  horizontal  level  for  build- 
ing, to  construct  a  kind  of  terrace.  This  part  of  the 
hill  still  shows  its  artificial  character,  and  is  known 
as  Haram  al-Sherif .  The  spot  where  the  Temple 
stood  is  marked  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill.  The  Temple  extended 
from  east  to  west;  the  altar  being  in  front,  to  the 
east  of  the  entrance.  The  orientation  does  not  im- 
ply that  Solomon's  Temple  was  built  to  a  sun-god, 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  sun-temple  was  the  model. 
The  state  buildings  of  Solomon  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  to  the  southward.  The  re- 
maining space  of  the  level  plain  toward  the  Kidron 
was  occupied  partly  by  the  fore-court  of  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  36)  which  sxurounded  the  Temple 
proper,  and  partly  by  the  great  court  that  sur- 
roimded  the  entire  Temple  and  palace  district 
(I  Kings  yii.  12).  Adjoining  the  Temple,  or  "in- 
ner "  court  was  the  "  other  "  court,  to  the  south, 
which  surrounded  the  palace  itself,  while  the  state 
buildings — hall  of  justice,  throne-room,  and  house 


of  Lebanon,  lying  farther  south — were  surrounded 
only  by  the  great  court  that  embraced  everything 
within  its  walls.  The  palace,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  topography,  lay  somewhat  lower 
than  the  Temple. 

In  his  building-operations  David  had  availed  himr 

self  of  foreign  workmen,  sent  by  EUram  of  Tyre 

(U  Sam.  V.  11),  and  Solomon  continued  this  policy, 

a  treaty  providing  for  this  and  for  bar- 

a.  Provi-    ter  of  materials  being  compacted  be- 

sions  for    tween.the  two  kings.     According  to 

Construe-  I  Kings  ix.  10-14,  the  cost  of  Solomon's 
tion.  building-operations  was  so  great  that 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  cede  to  Hiram 
twenty  Galilean  cities,  having  obtained  also  120 
talents  of  gold  from  the  Tyrian  king.  Solomon  im- 
pressed 30,000  laborers  for  his  undertaking,  whom 
he  divided  into  three  shifts,  each  shift  having  to 
work  one  month  on  Lebanon  and  two  months  at 
home.  There  were  besides  70,000  burden-bearers 
and  80,000  stone-masons  in  the  Jewish  mountains 
who  worked  under  3,300  overseers.  These  figures 
are  possibly  exaggerations.  The  text  of  the  passage 
describing  the  construction  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings 
vi.-vii.)  is  corrupt.  The  original  account  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  priest  who  was  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  structure,  but  this  was  modified 
or  added  to  by  editors  who  no  longer  understood 
some  of  his  technical  terms  and  wished,  moreover, 
to  magnify  the  splendor  of  the  holy  building.  In 
the  course  of  time,  too,  doubtless,  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  structure  itself.  As  an  aid  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Solomon's  Temple  there  exists, 
besides  what  textual  criticism  and  archeology  offer, 
the  description  by  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xl.  sqq.)  of  his 
ideal  temple,  in  imagining  which  he  must  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Temple  with  which  he  was 
familiar. 

The  Temple  building  may  be  described  in  its  three 

chief  parts:    the  Temple  proper,  its  surrounding 

structure,   and  the  fore-courts.     The 

3.  Struc-  Temple  proper  or  house  of  God  was  an 
ture  of  the  oblong  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  wide. 

Temple      and  thirty  high,  interior  measurement. 

Proper.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  not  given; 
in  Ezekiel 's  ideal  temple  this  was  six 
cubits.  The  partition  between  the  holy  place  and 
the  holy  of  holies  may  have  been  of  thin  wood,  not- 
withstanding II  Chron.  iii.  14.  On  the  eastern  side 
in  front  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  stately  porch 
twenty  cubits  by  ten  and  probably  of  equal  height 
with  the  temple.  Its  side  walls  were  in  line  with 
the  long  walls  of  the  Temple  and  were  probably  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  height  of  120  cubits  given 
in  II  Chron.  iii.  4  is  obviously  an  exaggeration. 
There  was  probably  a  flight  of  steps  rising  to  the 
porch.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  building,  north, 
south,  and  west,  were  not  open  to  the  view  of  the 
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spectatoTy  but  were  concealed  by  a  structure  fifteen 
to  twenty  cubits  high.  This  was  in  three  stories 
and  contained  a  great  number  of  small  rooms  or 
cells,  each  five  cubits  high;  those  on  the  ground 
floor  were  five  cubits  wide,  those  on  the  second  floor 
six,  and  those  on  the  third,  seven.  The  approach  to 
the  whole  was  on  the  south  side  and  the  ascent  from 
lower  floor  to  upper  was  by  means  of  a  stairway. 
Ezekiel  mentions  thirty-three  rooms  on  one  floor, 
which  would  show  them  to  have  been  very  small — 
probably  for  storing  paraphernalia,  votive  offer- 
ings, and  the  like.  The  Temple  proper  was  divided 
into  two  chambers,  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  door  to  the  latter  was  of  olive  wood, 
the  lintel  above  forming  with  the  posts  a  pentagon. 
The  entrance  door  to  the  holy  place  was  of  cedar 
and  cjrpress,  very  wide,  double,  and  each  door  was 
in  two  parts.  The  holy  place  was  forty  cubits  long 
and  twenty  wide.  It  was  the  room  for  the  officia- 
ting priests  and  the  vestibule  to  the  holy  of  holies. 
The  latter,  which  was  the  real  shrine,  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  mortal  and  even  to  the  priest,  was 
a  cube  of  twenty  cubits  and  was  accordingly  ten 
cubits  lower  than  the  holy  place,  and  there  must 
therefore  have  been  a  room  ten  cubits  high  above 
it,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Herod.  From  this  the  light 
was  completely  excluded,  while  the  holy  place  was 
but  dimly  lighted.  Both  chambers  were  wainscoted 
and  paneled  with  cedar  and  C3rpress.  The  windows 
are  not  described  (I  Kings  vi.  4),  but  were  probably 
along  the  upper  third  of  the  walls.  Light  was  ob- 
tained from  candles.  In  the  holy  of  holies  stood 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (q.v.);  in  the  holy  place, 
the  table  of  showbread,  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
altar  of  incense  (see  below,  IV.). 

The  account  reports  ornamentation  by  means  of 
carved  cherubs,  palms,  and  flower  garlands.  Every- 
thing, moreover,  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with 

gold-leaf  (I  Kings  vi.  20  sqq.,  28  sqq., 

4.  Oma-    35),  though  the  texts  are  not  in  conv- 

mentation.  plete  accord.    There  is  some  question 

as  to  whether  the  treasures  and  tro- 
phies hung  on  the  walls  were  of  gold.  It  seems  likely 
that  Solomon  ornamented  certain  parts  of  the  in- 
terior with  gold-leaf,  though  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
certain  that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  figures 
engraved  on  the  walls.  This  is  suggested  by  II  Kings 
xii.  8  sqq.,  xvi.  10  sqq.,  xxiii.  4,  11  sqq.  The  roof 
is  not  described.  II  Kings  xxiii.  12  shows  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  placed  altars  there,  and  a  gloss 
affirms  that  Ahaz  built  an  upper  story  for  this  rea- 
son. It  must  be  inferred  that  the  roof  was  flat.  In 
the  porch  stood  two  bronze  pillars,  eighteen  cubits 
high,  twelve  in  circumference,  and  four  fingers  thick, 
which  were  surmoimted  by  capitals  five  cubits  high, 
covered  with  checkered  work.  The  capitals  were 
formed  like  lilies,  and  two  rows  of  100  pomegranates 
each  ran  along  each,  in  the  form  of  garlands  over 
the  checkei^work.  The  description  is  vague,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  relation  of  the  checker-work  to  the 
lilies.  The  pillars  stood  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portal,  that  on  the  right  being  called  Jachin,  and 
that  on  the  left,  Boaz.  The  meaning  of  the  names 
and  the  significance  of  the  pillars  are  obscure.  The 
purpose  here  may  have  been  purely  architectural 


but  the  pillars  are  probably  to  be  related  to  the 
obelisks  and  pillars  that  were  characteristic  of  Ph©- 
nician  and  Canaanitic  temples  (see  Altar,  I.,  §  3; 
Asherah;  Groves  and  Trees,  Sacred;  Memorials 
AND  Sacred  Stones). 

Solomon's  Temple  can  hardly  have  been  of  na- 
tive design.  Solomon  was  obliged  to  import  not 
only  material,  but  workmen.    There  was  apparently 

no  native  architectural  art  in  Israel. 

5.  Architec-The   bronze   work   was  entrusted   to 

ture.        Huramabi,  a  Tyrian  artificer,  and  it 

seems  probable  that  both  execution 
and  conception  of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Phenicia.  But  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Phenicians  originated  the  style  of 
architecture  employed;  they  were  better  imitators 
than  inventors.  The  type  is  common  in  Egypt, 
where  a  chamber  of  colunms  corresponds  to  the 
holy  place,  and  the  pylon  to  the  porch,  while  in 
front  of  the  pylon  stand  two  pillars  or  obelisks. 
The  home  of  the  peculiar  style  employing  wooden 
columns  must  be  sought  in  the  Lebanon  district, 
in  northern  Syria;  but  it  probably  goes  back  still 
further,  to  Egjrpt.  The  Temple  represents,  then,  a 
mixture  of  styles.  The  Temple  proper  with  its 
firm,  square  construction  corresponds  to  the  native 
Phenician-Canaanitic  style.  It  was  essentially  P*he- 
nician  in  origin,  though  details  were  borrowed  from 
Mycene  and  Egypt.  The  arrangement  of  the  holy 
of  holies,  cells,  vestibule,  and  walled  court  is  ulti- 
mately of  Egyptian  origin,  further  developed  in 
northern  Syria  under  Phenician  and  Hittite  influence. 
n.  Zenibbabers  Temple:  The  most  important 
source  for  the  origin  of  the  Temple  which  took  the 
place  of  Solomon's,  which  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, is  the  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai.  This 
says  nothing  of  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans, 
who,  according  to  Ezra  iii.-iv.,  prevented  the  early 
completion  of  the  structure  on  which  a  beginning 
was  made  two  years  after  the  return.  Haggai  at- 
tributes the  delay  of  construction  to  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  congregation  itself.  The  building 
was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  year  520  B.C., 
and  the  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  Haggai  says  nothing  of  a 
former  attempt,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
returned  exiles  had  merely  raised  an  altar,  as  nar- 
rated in  Ezra  iii.  1  sqq.  Hag.  ii.  14  has  a  similar 
implication.  The  accounts,  Biblical  and  other,  give 
unfortunately  scarcely  any  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Temple  that  was  built  in  520  imder 
Zerubbabel  and  the  high  priest  Joshua.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  Solomon's. 
From  Hag.  ii.  4  it  appears  that  the  new  building 
made  a  sad  impression  on  those  who  had  seen  the 
earlier.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  inferior  not  so 
much  in  its  dimensions,  for  the  plan  of  Solomon's 
Temple  was  probably  followed,  but  in  its  construc- 
tion, appointments,  adornment,  and  surroundings. 
But  according  to  Ezra  vi.  3-4,  C>'rus  ordered  a  build- 
ing sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  wide,  much  larger, 
therefore,  thaji  Solomon's  Temple.  If  Cyrus  issued 
this  order,  it  evidently  was  not  executed.  Hecateus 
is  probably  right  (Josephus,  Apion,  i.  22)  in  giving 
the  dimensions  of  the  fore-court  as  475  x  142  feet. 
It  was  entered  by  a  folding-door.     The  altar  for 
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bumt-offeiing^  stood  inside,  of  the  same  size  as 
that  of  Solomon's  Temple  and,  according  to  I  Mace, 
iv.  44  sqq.,  of  unhewn  stone.  There  must  have  been 
an  outer  court  in  which  there  were  the  oft-men- 
tioned cells  (Ezra  viii.  29,  x.  6,  etc.).  The  laity,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  had  free  access 
to  the  inner  court  in  all  its  parts.  The  ark  having 
disappeared,  its  place  in  the  holy  of  holies  was  taken 
by  a  flat  stone  called  the  sheiiya,  upon  which  the 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  placed  the 
censer.  There  was  a  curtain  between  the  holy  place 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  entrance  to  the  holy 
place  seems  also  to  have  been  hung  with  a  curtain. 
In  the  holy  place  were  found  a  golden  candlestick, 
the  tabfe  of  showbread,  and  the  gilt  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  Temple  contained  besides,  at  least  in 
later  times,  rich  ornaments. 

The  absence  of  the  ark  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  conception  of  the  Temple;  God  was  no  longer 
thought  of  as  actually  present  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
Although  the  sacrifices  continued,  they  were  not 
gifts  to  God  as  present,  but  symbols  of  the  heart's 
devotion.  The  priesthood  took  on  increased  im- 
portance. Religion  became  more  and  more  the  ex- 
clusive business  of  the  priesthood  and  the  (ecclesi- 
astical) State.  Of  the  later  history  of  this  Temple, 
it  is  reported  (Ecclus.  1.)  that  Simon  II.  repaired 
the  Temple  and  raised  the  outer  walls.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  plundered  and  desecrated  it;  Judas 
Maccabseus  restored  and  purified  it,  after  .which  it 
was  newly  decorated  and  fortified.  It  was  stormed 
by  Pompey,  who  penetrated  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  again  by  Herod. 

m.  The  Temple  of  Herod:  About  20-19  b.c. 
Herod  conceived  the  plan  of  erecting  a  new  temple 
at  Jerusalem;  but  his  motives  were  political  rather 
than  religious,  as  he  aimed  to  conciliate  the  pious 
Jews,  whom  he  had  formerly  outraged,  and  to  rival 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece.  Josephus  (Ant., 
XV.,  X.)  and  the  Mishna  tractate  Middoth  are  the 
chief  sources  of  information  concerning  this  Tem- 
ple. The  area  covered  was  twice  that  of  the  old. 
The  present  Haram  is  essentially  the  work  of  Herod. 
The  whole  resembled  a  great  fortress  with  towers 
and  battlements.  The  chief  gates  were  on  the  west 
and  south  sides.  Josephus  mentions  four  gates, 
one  of  which  connected  with  the  city  by  means  of 
a  bridge,  and  another  by  a  stairway.  The  two 
"  Hulda  "  gates  were  on  J^he  south.  The  great  outer 
court,  or  court  of  the  gentiles,  was  surrounded  by 
magnificent  pillared  halls,  the  most  splendid  of 
which,  the  royal  hall,  contained  162  Corinthian 
marble  <;olvunns  in  four  rows;  on  the  other  three 
sides  the  columns  were  in  two  rows.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  also  rooms  for  the  priests  and  a  chamber 
for  the  Sanhedrin.  A  short  flight  of  steps  led  up 
to  the  inner  court  in  the  northern  half  of  the  area. 
Bronze  tablets  forbade  any  but  Jews  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death,  and  one  of  these  was  discovered  in 
1871  by  Clermont-Ganneau  (for  the  text  cf.  SchOrer, 
Eng.  transl.,  II.,  1.  266).  This  court  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts  the  court  of  women,  the 
court  of  men,  and  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  last 
surrounding  the  Temple.  The  altar  stood  in  the 
innermost  court,  the  laity  being  allowed  to  view 
(be  ceremonies  only  from  a  distance,  the  women 


farther  removed  than  the  men.  Outside  the  men's 
and  women's  courts  ran  pillared  halls,  and,  ad- 
joining these,  were  chambers  for  paraphernalia. 
Sentinels  guarded  the  vestibules — ^Levites  on  the 
outside,  and  priests  inside.  The  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, in  the  innermost  court,  was  32  cubits  square 
at  the  bottom,  contracting  to  twenty-four  at  the 
top.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  drained  away 
through  two  holes,  a  canal  conducting  it  to  tli^ 
Kidron.  The  altar  was  approached  by  a  stairway 
sixteen  cubits  wide  and  thirty-two  long,  of  unhewn 
stone,  like  the  altar  itself.  Behind  the  altar  was  a 
bronze  laver,  approached  by  twelve  steps,  and  north 
of  the  altar  was  the  slaughtering-place,  behind 
which  were  pillars  and  marble  tables  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  sacrifices. 

The  Temple  proper,  gleaming  with  gold  and  mar- 
ble, was  approached  by  twelve  steps.  The  vestibule 
was  100  cubits  high,  100  wide,  and  twenty  deep. 
Through  its  gateless  entrance  over  which  Herod 
had  placed  an  eagle,  afterward  torn  down  by  the 
people,  could  be  seen  the  door  to  the  holy  place, 
hung  on  the  outside  with  a  great  Babylonian  cur- 
tain, and  ornamented  with  golden  vines  with 
grapes.  The  holy  place  was  an  oblong  forty  cubits 
long  and  twenty  wide,  containing  the  table  of  show- 
bread,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  the 
altar  of  incense;  only  the  priests  might  enter.  The 
holy  of  holies  was  a  cube  of  twenty  cubits. 
The  high  priest  alone  entered  it  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment to  offer  incense  and  place  the  sacrificial  blood 
on  the  stone  that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ark. 
A  double  ciutain  forty  cubits  long  and  twenty  wide 
separated  it  from  the  holy  place.  A  three-story 
structure,  as  in  Solomon's  Temple,  containing  thirty- 
eight  cells  ran  around  three  sides  of  the  Temple,  as 
high  as  the  interior  of  the  holy  place;  which  con- 
sequently must  have  been  dark.  Over  the  holy 
place  was  an  attic,  and  probably  a  double-attic 
over  the  holy  of  holies. 

IV.  The  Temnle  Furniture:    In   the  Hebrew  of 
I  Sam.  xxi.  6  toe  expression  commonly  rendered 
"  showbread "  is  **  bread  of  the  face,"  i.e.,  that 
placed  before  Yahweh;    it  was  called  also  "  hal- 
lowed bread,"  and  later  other  names 
z.  The     were  given.    This  bread  corresponded 

Table  of  to  the  food  offerings  in  other  systems 
Showbread.  of  religion,  and  the  offering  itself  goes 
back  to  the  times  when  the  gods  were 
thought  to  need  sustenance,  and  it  might  in  early 
times  be  eaten  only  by  persons  ritually  clean.  At 
Nob  this  bread  was  probably  placed  on  a  table,  and 
such  a  table  is  to  be  assumed  for  the  Mosaic  Tab- 
ernacle. But  historically  such  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  provable  first  for  the  Solomonic  Temple  (I  Kings 
vi.  20),  where  it  was  an  altar  of  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold  (cf.  I  Kings  vii.  48);  according  to  the  Chron- 
icler (I.,  xxviii.  16;  II.,  iv.  8,  19)  there  were  ten 
such  tables  in  Solomon's  Temple;  Ezekiel  (xli.  22) 
makes  the  (one)  table  two  cubits  square  and  three 
high.  Like  other  altars,  it  probably  had  horns  or 
projecting  comers.  Comparison  of  the  Solomonic 
article  with  that  described  in  Ex.  xxv.  23  sqq. 
shows  a  difference  of  construction,  of  size,  and  of 
proportions.  It  was  probably  destroyed  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  took  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  not  men- 
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tioaed  with  the  booty.  The  aecosd  Temple  aIbo 
had  a  table  (I  Msec.  i.  22)  which  wa«  among  the 
costly  articles  that  escitod  the  cupidity  of  Anti- 
ochuB  EpiphsDoa,  and  was  replaced  later  (I  Mace. 
iv.  40).  For  the  Herodian  table  the  directions  of 
Ei.  XXV.  were  probably  followed  (see  Taber-vacle, 
The  Mosaic),  though  the  raprsBentation  on  the 
Aroh  of  Titus  auggesta  some  departureB  in  details. 
The  doscriptioQ  by  Josephua  {Ant.,  III.,  vi.  6)  of 
the  table  io  the  Tabernacle  corresponds  with  the 
Exodus  description,  eiccpt  that  he  places  feet  on 
it;  Josephus  placea  the  rings  diGFerently  from  that 
on  the  Titua  Areh  and  from  that  in  Exodus. 

At  Shiloh  in  the  night  hght  was  furnished  by  a 
lamp  with  enough  oil  to  last  till  morning  (I  Sam. 
iii.  3).  This  implies  that  the  sanctuary  must  have 
been  adequately  lighted  by  windows. 
a.  The  Only  a  little  natural  light  entered  the 
Csndiestick.  holy  place  (ut  sup.)  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, and  artificial  illumination  was 
necessary.  Accordingly,  mention  is  made  of  ten 
golden  caadlesticks.  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  (1  Kings  vii.  49),  Though  the  passage  is 
a  later  addition,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  reject  these 
candleaticks  aa  unhistorical;  they  were,  however, 
probably  of  bronze.  Josephus  (Ant.,  III.,  vii.  7) 
malccs  tlie  sevenfold  candlestick  consist  of  seventy 
pieces,  and  sees  in  them  seventy  symbols  through 
which  the  seven  planets  pass.  The  symbolism  may 
be  old  and  true,  but  applies  more  appropriately  to 
seventy  lights  than  to  seventy  scarcely  distinguish- 
able parts  of  a  single  candlestick.  It  corresponds, 
moreover,  to  the  ten  candelabra  of  seven  lights  each 
placed  by  Solomon  in  his  Temple.  The  Chronicler 
(I.,  xiviii.  15;  II„  iv.  7,  xiii.  U)  varies  between 
one  and  ten  in  Ms  account.  It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  candlesticks  were  intended  for 
use  in  the  daytime.  The  reference  in  II  Chron. 
xiii.  1 1  is  to  the  time  of  lighting,  not  to  ite  duration. 
The  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  contained  only  one 
candlestick,  and  that  was  comparatively  large.  It 
was  carried  ofl  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  restored  by 
Judas  Maccabceua,  and  by  Herod  placed  in  his  Tem- 
ple. It  was  also  carried  off  by  Titus,  and  is  figured 
on  the  areh.  Vespa^n  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  and  it  can  be  traced  till  534  a.d.,  when  it 
was  taken  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople.  Sub- 
sequently It  was  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  destroyed 
at  a  plundering  of  the  city. 

In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  stood  a  eircular  basin 
("  sea  ")  of  bronze,  ten  cubits  in  diameter,  five  in 
height,  and  a  handbreadth  in  thickness;  its  brim 
was  slightly  curved,  like  the  petals  of  a  lily. 
Under  the  edge  were  two  rows  of  bronse  cuciimbers 
as  ornamentation.  It  stood  on  twelve  oxen  in 
groups  of  three,  each  of  which  groups  faced  to- 
ward a   cardinal    point.    It  was  con- 

3.  Other    Btruct«d  out  of  copper  taken  as  booty 

Articles.  (I  Chron,  xi-iti.S),  It  is  said  to  have 
served  the  priests  in  ceremonial  cleans- 
ing, but  was  ill  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
expression  "sea"  recalls  that  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Phenician  temples  were  also  provided 
with  "  seas,"  symbolic  of  the  deity  subduing  the 
eea-dragoD.  King  Ahae  made  use  of  the  oxen  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria.    The  basin  was 


finally  carried  to  Babylon  by  NebuchadtMtar.  f^^ 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  no  "  sea  "  seems  to  iisrie:^^ 
existed,  though  there  were  means  for  cercmoDiiir'^ 
washing.  In  the  Temple  of  Herod  stood  a  fine  lavtr,  ^ 
with  brass  pedestal,  for  the  priests  for  the  washiDj;  ^ 
of  hands  and  feet  before  officiating. 

In  Solomon's  Temple  were  ten  peculiar  [He 
tlie  "  bases  "  (I  Kings  vii.  27)  not  otherwise  n 
Uoned.  Vessels  found  in  Cyprus  seem  to  aid  the 
description,  and  to  show  that  on  four  wheels  n 
frame,  on  which  figures  of  animals  and  cherubim 
were  depicted.  Upon  this  frame  was  a  cylinder, 
into  which  a  kettle  whs  fitted.  As  these  artidea 
were  movable,  they  were  possibly  for  washing  the 
sacrificial  animals.  (R.  Kirrei..) 

V.  Other  Hebrew  Temples.  A  new  chapter  in  thi 
history  of  Hebrew  wor^p  and  templea  has  been. 
opened  by  the  investigations  in  E^pt.  For  the 
Onins  temple  see  Leontopolib,  It  is  now  known 
that  a  temple  for  worahip  and  sacrifice  existed  at 
Elephantine.  Egypt.  The  Aramaic  papyri  discov- 
ered there  (see  Semitic  I.anquage  and  LiTEBATrEz; 
cf.  E.  Sachau,  Abhandtungen  der  kOniglieh-preufti- 
schen  Akademie  der  Wiasengcha/leri,  1907,  piartial 
Eng.  transl.  and  discussion  in  AnnutU  Report  <^ 
the  Smiths(mian  htstUuHon,  1907,  pp.  605-611; 
A,  H.  Sayce.  Aramaic  Papyri  Oincovered  at  .Assouan, 
London,  1906)  show  that  in  the  fifth  century  a 
Jewish  community  possessed  an  imposing  temple^ 
which  in  .408-407  b.c.  had  already  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  Persian  control  of  Egypt  had.' 
been  favorable  to  the  community  and  Ha  temple^ 
but  through  the  machinations  of  Egyptian  priests 
the  temple  had  recently  been  destroyed  and  its 
treasures  and  vessels  appropriated.  Two  of  l~ 
documents  are  an  appeal  for  the  reconetruction 
this  temple,  while  the  third  impUea  that  the  request 
was  granted.  The  net  result  of  the  documents  ii 
to  show  at  least  two  temples  in  which  sacrifice  wai 
offered  to  Yahweh  in  Egypt.  A  sugf^estion  which 
is  made  in  connection  with  the  critical  opinions  ci 
ceming  Isa.  xii,  18  is  that  in  view  of  the  known- 
numerous  settlements  of  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  tha '. 
discovery  of  other  temples  there  would  now  hardly 
be  a  surprise.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  and  verification  of  the 
existence  in  Egypt  of  these  Jewish  temples,  £ick. 
XX,  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  an  inquiiy  by  the  ^j 
"  elders  of  Israel  "  (verse  1)  respecting  the  "~"V"""«-^ 
of  a  temple  to  Yahweh  in  Babylonia.  The  answer  -^^ 
on  this  interpretation,  was  an  emphatic  iiegBtiv»~^ 
(verees  39-11).  Geo.  W.  Giuioati. 

niBUOoKAFHT:   Oo  ttiB  lopocTspby  or  the  nie  of  tiw  Tiiiib  ^    ~ 

ud  the  followioK:    O,  Rowa,  Drr  Haram  nm  Jfmal^m^ 
und  dcr  Trmptlplati  da  Maria.  Gotbi.   1806;    F.  Adl».CJt^ 

B«rtin.  1873;  C.  Scbick,  Btii  d  Uakdat  adtr  drr  tlu  Tra^^ 
prJpfuli.  Stuttgart.  1887;    Hem.  Die  .tlifMaat.  Jir_Te-^~^ 
fid  in  Jertuolem,  unrf  dtr  Ttmytlplati  di     ' 
1890;    C.  Mommert.  Topoffraphie  ' 


a  eonmiU:  J.        ,  , 


1.  HaUe,     . 
On  the  diderent  tempin  Id  Jerusdcn 
von  Mbvct.  Off  Trmpd  .Sotemoi.  Btrlin. 
Drr  Trmpri  SalDmoi.  Dorpat.  1839  (lUlI  of  rmlue):  C.  I 

W.  F.  Bkhr,  Der  mlomoniKht  Trmjid,  CarUnjb*.  Ift^iMV 
O.  Witliami,  Tht  Holy  Cilv.  ii.  206  aqq.,  Lrmdon.  lB««a9| 
J.  T.  Banniiter,  Tht  Tmipla  of  Ou  HiArnci.  ib,.  IMW,;  J 
J.  FaiKuHOu,  Thf  TempUt  0/  On  Jart.  il>.  1875:    T.  Hi  ■ 
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Lewia,  The  Holy  Places  of  JeruaaUm,  ib.  1880;  W.  War- 
ren, in  TSBA,  vii  (1880).  309  sqq.;  F.  Spiess,  Das  Jem- 
aalem  des  Joaephtu,  Berlin,  1881;  idem,  Der  Tempd  .  .  . 
nach  Joaephus,  ib.  1881;  H.  Pailloux,  Monographie  du 
temple  de  Salomon,  Paris,  1885;  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's 
Temple  and  Capital,  Boston  and  London,  1886;  T.  Fried- 
rich,  Tempel  und  Palaat  Salomoa,  Innsbruck,  1887;  T. 
Newberry,  The  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  London,  1887; 
£.  C.  Robins,  The  Temple  of  Solomon;  a  Review  of  the  varir 
otia  Theoriea  respecting  ita  Form  and  .  .  .  Architecture,  ib., 
1887;  O.  Wolff,  Der  Tempel  .  .  .  und  aeine  Masse,  Gras, 
1887;  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipies,  Le  Temple  de  JhtisaUm, 
Paris.  1880;  BQchler,  in  JQR,  x  (1898),  678  sqq.,  xi  (1899), 
46  sQq.;  E.  Schmidt,  Solomon' a  Temple  in  the  Light  of 
other  Oriental  Templea,  Chicago.  1902;  W.  Sanday.  Sacred 
Sites  of  the  GoapeU,  pp.  106-117,  Oxford,  1903;  £.  Bab- 
elon.  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquitiea,  chap,  vii.,  London, 
1906;  A.  WOnsche,  Salomoa  Thron  und  Hippodrom,  Leip- 
sic,  1906;  W.  S.  Caldecott.  Solomon'a  Temple,  iU  Hiatory 
anfi  Structure,  London,  1907;  idem.  The  Second  Temple  in 
Jeruaalem.  Ita  Hiatory  and  ita  Structure,  ib.  1908;  A. 
Edersheim,  The  Temple.  Ita  Miniatry  and  Servicea  aa 
they  were  at  the  Time  ofJeaua  Chriat,  ib.  1909;  Benxinger, 
ArchOologie,  pp.  329  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  606-716;  EB,  iv.  4923- 
4956;  JE,  xii.  81-101;  DCG,  ii.  708-713;  SchQier,  Oe- 
achichte,  i.  15-17,  392-393  (for  literature),  and  passim  for 
discussion.  Eng.  transl.,  consult  index;  the  Quarterly 
Statementa  of  PEF  for  the  reports  on  the  various  discov- 
eries resulting  from  excavation;  and  the  commentaries 
on  Kings.  Chronicles,  and  Esra-Nehemiah. 

On  the  temples  in  Egypt  consult:  E.  Sachau,  Drei 
aramdiache  Papyruakunden  atu  Elephantine,  Berlin,  1908; 
L.  Belleli,  An  Independent  Examination  of  the  Aaauan  and 
Elephantine  Aramaic  Papyri,  with  eleven  plates  and  two 
appendices  on  sundry  items.  London,  1909;  JBL,  xxviii. 
pp.  71-81  (an  excellent  article  reviewing  the  Aasouan 
papyri  and  recent  literature  on  it). 

TEMPORAL  POWER.  See  Chubch  and  State; 
Papal  States. 

TEMPTATION:  The  most  general  expression 
for  every  motive  that  incites  man,  especially  the 
Christian,  to  sin  (Buddeus,  InsHiutiones  theologia 

dogmaticce,  III.,  ii.  30,  1724).  The  Bib- 
Origin  lical  usage,  however,  is  less  definite, 
and  In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is  from 
Meaning,    nasdh    (Gk.,   parazein   [Gen.  xxii.  1; 

Ex.  xvii.  2;  Deut.  vi.  16]),  and  bahan 
(of  the  people  tempting  God,  Ps.  xcv.  9;  Mai.  iii. 
15;  Gk.  dokimazein  in  Ps.  xxvi.  2,  Ixvi.  10,  bead. 
7,  in  the  sense  of  II  Cor.  xiii.  5).  The  root  meaning 
of  these  two  verbs  is  to  test  or  prove,  as  rendered 
in  most  of  the  passages.  However,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  proving  and  tempting,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense.  To  prove  is  to  establish  a  matter  of  fact, 
cither  known  or  assumed,  or  to  augment  its  cer- 
tainty. To  tempt  means  simply  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, and  this  with  the  application  of  power,  with 
which  is  combined  more  or  less  indefinitely,  in  per- 
sonal reference,  the  collateral  concept  of  enmity 
(I  Kings  X.  1).  A  circumstance  of  temptation  with- 
out a  personal  tempter  is  imknown  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  this  occurs  frequently  in  the  New, 
hence  the  perspicuity  of  the  term  peiraamos.  This 
is  impUed  in  advance  in  the  idea  of  incitement  to 
sin,  prepared  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  efforts 
to  entrap  Jesus  unwarily  into  some  fatal  assertion. 
Theology  limits  this  New-Testament  term  by  dis- 
tinguishing precisely  temptation  from  proving  and 
enticement.  Faith  or  the  ethical  nK)tive  is  tested 
by  suffering  in  order  to  come  to  assurance  (Jas.  i. 
12-13;  Rom.  v.  3-4;  II  Cor.  viii.  2).  On  the  con- 
trary the  susceptible  will  is  tempted  with  the  pos- 
sible result  that  it  turns  to  evil,  or  if  purpose  may 


be  admitted,  with  the  design  of  inducing  it  to  turn 
to  evil.  But  inasmuch  as  that  result  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow,  and  because  so  long  as  there  is 
temptation  that  result  is  not  actualized,  temptation 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  enticement.  Evident 
design  or  plotting  may  be  a  special  mark  of  the 
latter  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  24^  Eph.  iv.  4;  II  Cor. 
xi.  3).  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  relation  of  man  to 
sin  is  presented  from  the  standpoints  of  guilt  and 
temptation  (Luke  xi.  4),  and  the  latter  is  given  a 
broad  significance.  Sin  is  not  the  consequence  of 
constraint,  but  occasioned,  not  always  by  the  per- 
ceptible action  of  a  tempting  being,  rather  by  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  human  subject  happens  to 
be  (Jas.  i.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  41 ;  I  Pet.  iv.  12).  Yet  the 
peril  is  according  to  the  constituent  character  of  the 
one  affected.  With  reference  to  the  persons  tempted 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  disciples,  but  the 
statements  of  Jesus  do  not  imply  the  regenerate  in 
the  dogmatic  sense;  James  (i.  13-15),  who  points 
to  the  person's  own  lust  as  the  source  of  tempta- 
tion, does  not  give  this  any  special  Christian  appli- 
cation; and  Paul  looks  upon  the  Jews  as  special 
prototypes  of  tempted  Christians  (I  Cor.  x.  1-13). 
Therefore,  temptation  may  be  assumed  to  have 
universal  reference.  It  occurs  in  different  degrees 
in  individual  cases,  coming  into  consciousness  in 
the  awakened  conscience  and  being  heightened  by 
resistance.  The  Bible  nowhere  calls  the  experience 
of  the  first  parents  a  temptation,  but  rather  an  en- 
ticement, according  to  the  distinction  previously 
made;  yet  quite  generally  and  properly  the  fall  as 
well  as  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptical  narrative 
are  held  to  be  types  of  temptation.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  principle  laid  down  by  James 
applies  also  to  them;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
temptation  merely  brings  to  light  sin  existing  al- 
ready before  the  act  (Rom.  vii.).  Neither  Gen.  iii. 
nor  Rom.  v.  12,  nor  the  Synoptic  account  postulates 
that  a  perverted  desire  determines  and  defiles  the 
inner  self  of  the  tempted.  Yet  the  presvunption  of 
Scripture  that  sin  is  in  no  wise  of  God  and  conse- 
quently not  necessarily  due  to  the  conditions  of 
finite  existence  is  only  to  be  dogmatically  estab- 
lished.   Even  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  a  dogma. 

The  desire  responds  to  a  proffered  good.  Jesus 
reminds  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  as  occasion 
to  the  tempting  passion  (Matt.  xxvi.  41);  the 
tempting  power  of  the  circumstances  of  the  passion 

is  specially  emphasized  in  the  New 

Social       Testament  (Luke  xxii.  40;   Matt.  xiii. 

Temptation;  21);    yet  the   typical  temptation   of 

the         Christ  shows  that  sensuous  desire  and 

Tempter,    avarice   are   no   less    prominent    (cf. 

I  Cor.  vii.  5).  The  division  into  temp- 
tations through  lust  and  through  passion  is  also 
justified.  Apart  from  evil  and  temptation  by  pas- 
sion, which  is  the  exercise  of  the  moral  govermnent 
of  this  world,  there  certainly  remains  no  proneness  to 
evil  in  the  possibility  for  the  appropriation  of  some 
good  and  in  the  exx>ericnced  stimulus.  The  fall, 
therefore,  appears  in  Scripture  as  enticement,  and 
not  as  merely  arising  from  circimistances;  and  the 
temptation  of  Christ  not  only  presupposes  the  "  sin 
of  the  world  "  but  comes  from  the  "  tempter." 
The  influence  of  the  existent  imnK)rality  is  thus 
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joined  with  the  incitiiig  circumstances.  This  leads 
to  the  Biblical  conception  of  snore  or  stumbling- 
block,  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  idolatry  (Ebc. 
xziii.  30);  Jesus  applies  it  to  the  social  complexity 
of  human  life  (Matt,  xviii.  6-9,  xvi.  23).  An  act 
innocent  of  itaelf  may  by  example  be  occaaion  for 
stumbling  to  another  (1  Cor.  viii.  9-13,  x.  2S-29}; 
the  point  here  is  that  life  qualified  by  sin  every- 
where confronts  the  insecure  human  being  with  its 
Boare,  and  unintentionally  society  is  involved  by 
reciprocal  activity  in  occasions  of  guilt.  This  is  in 
reference  to  the  solidarity  of  human  evil.  The  per- 
sonal originator  of  temptation  with  reference  to 
Christ  is  the  dct-il  (Luke  iv.  13;  John  xiv.  30), 
represented  by  the  serpent  in  pamdise  <cf.  II  Cor. 
xi.  3;  Rev,  lii.  »);  the  accuser  (Rev.  xii.  10)  is  the 
motive  power  of  the  tempting  persecutions  (I  Pet. 
V.  S-9;  R«v.  ii.  10),  with  the  fear  of  death  as  means 
(Heb.  ii.  14-15,  18),  and  sinful  desire  (I  Cor.  vii. 
S).  None  of  these  passages  refers  to  an  immediate 
inner  influence.  Of  Judas  Satan  takes  possession 
not  by  virtue  of  temptation,  but  gradually  after 
Bucce«iful  enticement  by  avarice  (John  xii.  6). 
However,  all  occasions  for  sinning  are  subject  to 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  one  tempted  is 
prone  to  refer  that  which  is  tempting  in  his  situa- 
tion to  Providence  and  thus  attempt  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility (Jos.  i.  13).  Yet  it  is  fundamentally 
certain  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  and  <loes 
not  tempt,  bo  far  as  this  may  refer  to  the  origina- 
tion of  evil  (ut  sup.).  To  God  is  only  attributed 
induction  into  the  tempting  circumstance  brought 
upon  oneself  (Luke  xi.  4),  How  this  fact  ia  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Christian  consciousness  Iwlongs 
to  theodicy.  However,  the  dependence  of  sin  upon 
temptation  conditionally  mitigates  its  guilt,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  postulates  the  salvation  of  the 

The  concept  of  temptatjon  belongs,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  dogmatics,  more  definitely,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  sin,  signifjring  that  the  origin  of  sin  in  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  and  in  individuals 
Dognu      is  to  be  so  explained  as  not  to  appear 
and         as  malice,  but  far  more  as  pardonable 
Christian    failure,  without,  however,  canceling  re- 
Ethics,      eponsibility.    Not  less  importjint  is  the 
Imowlcdge  of  temptation  for  theolog- 
ical ethics,  if  this  is  not  regarded  as  released  from 
relation  to  real  life.     On  the  one  hand  the  full  seri- 
ousness of  the  battle  presupposcH  power  to  resist, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Christian  leost  of  all  sees  be- 
yond the  conflict.    A  special  phase  of  the  Christian 
life  is  the  conflict  of  the  now  man  against  the  old, 
facing  the  peril  of  relapse,  bringing  to  the  front  a 
special   category   of   sins,   and   necessitating  sober 
^gilance.    This  involves  self-discipline,  the  soul  of 
which  is  active  faith.    In  the  deepest  sense  tempta- 
tions here  become  challenges  to  faith,  and  doubts 
which  cause  the  convictions  of  salvation  to  wover 
enter  the  nwral  point  of  view,  since  they  undei^ 
mine  the  standpoint  of  the  combatant.    In  this  the 
temptation  of  Christ  was  again  typical  in  that  it 
had   the  denial  of  humble  faith  as  its  objective. 
Similar  temptatjons  arc  those  of  the  self-security 
of  the  victor  (Matt.  xii.  43-44).    To  the  episodes  of 
this  inner  sphere  of  conflict  is  given  the  term  "  as- 


saults "  upon  the  Christian  life.  The  essential 
result  is  the  confirmation  of  faith  (Jas.  i-  2-3; 
I  Pet.  i.  6-7;  Heb.  il.  18;  cf.  Luke  vili.  13).  TSe 
more  intelligible  then  becomes  the  background  ot 
the  "  wicked  enemy  "  against  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xui.  39,  41;  II  Cor.  ii.  U). 

(M.  Kim^KR.) 

TEKPXIS  CLADSUM  (-'Qosed  Time"):  A  canon- 
ical term  applied  to  those  days  on  which  noisy 
festivities,  especially  the  nwrry-maldngs  usually 
incidental  to  marriage,  are  not  allowed.  Tliese  pro- 
hibitions had  their  origin,  in  port,  at  least,  in  tJte 
theories  that  governed  tjie  introduetioD  of  fasts. 
At  quite  an  early  period,  prayer  and  continence  are 
commended  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  worthy 
observance  of  feast  days,  liio  Council  of  Trent  in- 
augurated a  modified  restriction  in  this  nutter; 
and  ruled  (session  XXIV.,  chap.  10,  de  rrform.  mot 
rim.) :  "  From  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  until  the  Day 
of  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  until  the 
octove  ot  Easter,  inclusively,  let  the  ancient  pro- 
hibitions of  nuptial  celebrations  be  diligently  ob- 
served by  all."  In  Coiistilulio  LXXX.,  Benedict 
XIV.  communicated  a  declaration  of  the  Congre- 
goHo  amcilii,  stating;  "  E^■en  during  the  tinws  ex- 
pressed in  chap.  10,  session  XXIV.,  marriage  may 
be  contracted  l>ofore  the  parish  priest;  only  the 
nuptial  celebrations,  feasts,  escorting  proccsaions, 
and  carnal  intercourse  are  forbidden."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  so-called  "  quiet  weddings  "  may  take 
place  in  the  prohibited  season,  though  not  without 
episcopal  dispensation,  save  in  so  far  as  in  extraor- 
dinary instances  the  priest  is  permitted  to  officiate 
at  a  marriage  even  without  a  dispensation,  as  in 
arliculo  mortis. 

The  German  Evangelical  church  retained  the  for- 
bidden season  as  a  catholic  custom;  and  the  church 
orders  of  the  sixteenth  century  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, recognize  the  same  expressly.  But  from  the 
beginning  both  legislation  and  usage  produced  great 
variations.  The  Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.)  gave 
some  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  year  1857;  and 
publi.shed.  in  its  minutes,  full  particulars  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  situation  as  then  it  stood  (cf.  Hoeer, 
AUgemtiiits  KirclienblaU  far  das  evangelUcht 
Dtutscldatid,  1857,  pp.  ;K5-326,  1858,  pp.  197-198). 
The  result  of  the  deliberations  at  Eisenach  was  as 
follows;  "The  Conference  recognises  the  TeinpuM 
dausum  Quadragesima  as  a  salutary  instructive  in- 
stitution of  the  Church,  and  must  accordingly  rec- 
ommend the  careful  maintenance  of  what  still  sur- 
vives of  this  institution  in  the  several  churches;  yet 
can  but  refer  the  question,  what  may  be  done  toward 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  status  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  discretion  of  the  particular  church 
executives."  E.  Sehunq. 

TEN  ARTICLES,  THE:  A  series  of  articles 
sanctioned  by  both  English  convocations,  and  paved 
by  parliament  in  153G,  advancing  the  Reformation 
in  England.  The  first  five  relate  to  doctrine,  and 
(I)  make  Scripture  the  basis  and  summary  of  Chriar 
tian  faith,  (2)  affirm  the  necessity  and  regenerating 
grace  of  baptism,  (.'))  declare  penance  (including 
contrition,  confession,  and  reformation)  neceaaary 
to  salvation,  (4)  take  the  position  that  the  body  and 
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blood  of  Christ  nrc  prcspnt  in  the  Eucharistie  ele- 
ments, and  (5)  afRrma  that  juBtificution  (rcmisaioD 
of  sin  und  rccanejliation  to  God)  is  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  though  good  works  are  atill  neceesary.  The 
Becond  five  deal  with  ceremony,  define  images  as 
means  of  remembrance  and  not  objects  of  worship, 
teach  that  saints  are  patterns  of  living  aod  objects 
of  pruycr,  and  hence  may  be  invoked  as  intercessore, 
declare  ceremonies  to  be  mystically  significant,  and 
HUietion  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  articiea  are  em- 
bodied in  Institution  of  a  Chistian  Man  (commonly 
called  "The  Bishops'  Book,"  London,  1537). 

BlnuoaJtAPHi:    J.  H.  Overtnn,  Tht  Ckurtti  in  Eneland.  L 
3aB,  LoDcloB.  1887;   W.  Clark,  Tkt  Anatican  Rtfitrmation, 
pp.  103-104,  Now  York,  1807. 
TEH  COUHADDHEnTS.     See  Dbcalooug. 

TENEBRS :  The  name  given  the  matins  and 
lauds  usuaDy  sunR  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  Holy  Week.  The  GUiria  Patri  is  omitted, 
oa  are  the  hymns,  the  antiphona  of  the  Blessed  Vii^ 
Kin,  etc.,  in  conformity  with  the  sorrowful  uspw^t  of 
the  season.  When  the  office  Is  begun,  fifteen  lighted 
candles  are  placed  on  a  triangular  candlestick,  and 
cne  is  extinguished  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm,  only 
one  being  left  lighted.  The  candles  on  the  high  altar 
ore  likewise  extinguished  during  the  singing  of  the 
Benedictae;  and  at  the  antiphon  after  the  Benedic- 
twi  the  one  lighted  candle  is  hidden  at  the  epistle  end 
of  the  altar  until  the  completion  of  the  office,  when  a 
peculiar  wooden  clapper  ia  sounded. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  candles  in  the  office 
typifies  the  growing  darkness  of  earth  after  Christ, 
"  the  Light  of  the  World,"  waa  taken  away,  though 
the  hiding  and  subsequent  bringing  out  of  the  one 
Iight«l  candle  shows  liat  the  divine  Kght  could  not 
really  be  extinguished.  The  sound  of  the  clapper 
represents  the  confusion  which  foUowed  the  death 
on  the  cross. 

TEMBOM,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b,  at  Cottcnham  {6  m.  n.  of  Cambridge), 
England,  Sept.  29,  1630;  d.  at  Lambeth  (3  m.  s.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Dec.  14,  1715.  He  studied 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (B.A..  1657; 
M.A„  1660;  fellow,  1062;  incorporated  at  Oxford, 
J664;  B.D.,  1667;  D.D.,  1680).  In  1662  he  became 
tutor  and  in  1665  was  appointed  university  reader 
lit  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  about  1659;  be- 
ramo  vicar  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  Cambridge, 
1065;  preacher  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich; 
rector  of  Holywell  and  Needingworth,  Huntingdon- 
shire, 1667;  upper  minister  of  St,  Peter  iHancroft, 
1674;  was  rector  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Lon- 
don, 1680-91;  minister  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly, 
16S6-92;  became  archdeacon  of  London,  1680; 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1692;  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1695.  He  showed  great  administrative  power, 
for  which  he  was  more  remarkable  than  for  pulpit 
eloquence.  He  was  an  active  Churchman,  and  busy 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
In  favor  with  William  III.,  he  held  various  poUtical 
posts  during  that  reign,  but  his  favor  ended  with 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  crowned, 
1702.  It  was  as  president  of  the  upjwr  house  of 
convocation  that  he  had  the  nuMt  arduous  duties  to 
dischar;^.    The  lower  house  was  chiefly  compoeed 


of  High-churchmen,  unfriendly  to  the  Revolu- 
tion (which  Tenison  cordially  approved),  and  ad- 
vocating the  indep«ndence  of  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishntent  in  a  way  which  he  condemned.  Aiming 
at  church  reform,  he  manifested  a  steadiness  of  pur~ 
pose  and  an  invincibility  of  calm  resistance,  which 
won  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  rock-like  "  Tenison. 
He  erected  the  first  public  library  in  London;  it 
was  for  his  parish  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
As  archbishop  he  gave  great  support  to  the  religious 
societies,  and  in  particular  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  he  was  the  con- 
tinued benefactor  and  to  a  large  degree  the  founder. 
His   publications   were   sermons  and  controversial 

BlBLIOoaiPHI:  Uemairt  of  Iht  Lift  aitd  Tima  of  ,  .  .  T. 
Tmniton.  lair  AixliliiJiap  of  CarOctburv,  Londaii,  I71S; 
C.  J,  Ahbey.  Thn  Sngliih  Church  and  ila  Biihap:  1700- 
ISOO.  2  vols.,  ib,  lSB7i  J.  H.  OverUin,  The  Churrh  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  psHim,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Hutbin,  Tht  EnalUh 
Church  .  .  .  {leXS-nti).  ib.  1903;  DNB,  [vi.  67-eO. 
TEHHEflT:     A  family  of  ministerB  illustrious  in 

the  history  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 

1,  William;  Presbyterian  and  educator;  b. 
in  Ireland  1673;  d.  at  Ncshaminy,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  May  6,  1746.  Being  graduated  probably  from 
Trinity  College,  Dubfin,  in  1704,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  but 
came  to  America,  and  entered  the  Presbyterian 
synod  of  Philadelphia,  1718.  In  1720  he  settled  at 
Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N,  Y.,  and  in  1726 
became  pastor  at  Ncshaminy,  Pa.,  although  he  was 
never  formally  installed.  Impressed  by  the  lack  of 
educational  faciUtios  for  the  young  men  growing  up 
around  him,  he  erected,  in  1728,  a  log-house,  the 
famous  "  Log  College,"  wherein  he  taught  three  of 
his  four  sons  and  a  number  of  other  youth,  several 
of  whom  afterward  rose  to  eminence  in  the  church. 
Log  College  was  the  first  of  the  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.  Tennent  withdrew  from  active  labor 
about  1742.  His  publications  were  mostly  sermons. 
Knowledge  of  his  life  and  college  is  in  good  part  de- 
rived from  Whitefield's  journal,  which  shows  his 
apostolic  cbaroct«r. 

2.  Gilbert:  Presbyterian,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b,  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  Feb.  5, 
1703;  d.  in  Philadelphia  July  23,  1764.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  father,  1718;  was  educated  by 
him;  after  a  year's  study  of  medicine  he  turned  to 
theology  and  was  hcensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  171^5;  he  acted  as  tutor  in  Lc^  Col- 
lege tor  a  year;  preached  tor  aome  time  at  New- 
castle, Del.;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1726.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  an  ardent  adnurer  of  Whitefield,  and,  at  White- 
field's  solicitation,  he  accompanied  him  to  Boston 
on  a  preaching-tour.  By  his  fiery  zeal,  deep  moral 
earnestness,  spirituahty,  no  less  than  by  his  logic  and 
his  argumentative  abiUty,  he  produced  everywhere 
a  profound  impression;  his  popularity  was  second 
only  to  Whitefield's.  But  he  was  lacking  in  ten- 
derness and  consideration  for  those  who  differed 
from  him.  At  that  time  many  Presbyterian  min- 
isteTB  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  revival  preachers.  Tennent  had  no 
appreciation  of  such  scruple,  but  set  them  down 
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to  a  lack  of  vital  religion.  Moreover,  Log  College 
was  openly  criticized  by  the  synod  of  Philadelphia, 
because  of  the  type  of  piety  there  fostered,  and  its 
educational  defects.  Tennent  naturally  resented 
these  attacks,  and,  under  what  he  deemed  sufficient 
provocation,  preached  in  1740  his  famous  ''  Not- 
tingham sermon,''  in  which  he  dealt  vigorously  with 
his  opponents.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  ser- 
mon and  of  Tennent's  impetuous  course  came  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Although  he 
then  contributed  so  largely  to  the  disruption,  he 
was  as  active  later  in  effecting  the  reconciliation  of 
1758.  In  1743  Tennent  was  called  to  the  Second 
Presb3rterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  just 
formed,  made  up  of  the  admirers  of  Whitefield  and 
the  friends  of  the  revival.  But,  although  he  re- 
mained their  pastor  till  his  death,  he  did  not  repeat 
in  his  second  charge  the  triiunphs  of  his  first;  he 
was  faithful  and  highly  useful;  but  his  preaching 
was  quieter,  and  his  delivery  much  less  impassioned. 
In  1753  he  raised  in  Great  Britain  some  £1,500  for 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Besides  a  memoir  of  his 
brother  John  (Boston,  1735),  he  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  (Philadelphia,  1743),  and  occasional  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets. 

8.  William:  Presbyterian,  and  brother  of  Gilbert; 
b.  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705;  d.  near 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  Mar.  8,  1777.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  preparatory  course; 
he  then  studied  theology  under  his  brother  Gilbert 
in  New  Brunswick;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick;  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
now  known  as  "The  Old  Tennent  Church"  near 
Freehold,  1733,  and  held  the  position  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  the  subject  of  a  trance  which  has 
given  him  great  celebrity.  While  preparing  for  his 
examination  for  licensure,  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a 
trance  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  was,  as  he  believed  and  declared,  in  heaven,  and 
heard  "  unutterable  things."  His  friends  thought 
he  was  dead,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  burying 
him,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  his  physi- 
cian, when  he  revived.  He  regained  his  health  in  a 
year,  but  had  lost  all  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  much  more,  all  his  previous  learning.  After 
a  time,  however,  his  knowledge  began  rapidly  to 
return.  "  For  three  years,"  he  said,  "  the  sense  of 
divine  things  continued  so  great,  and  everything 
else  appeared  so  completely  vain,  when  compared 
to  heaven,  that,  could  I  have  had  the  world  for 
stooping  down  for  it,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  doing  it."  Tennent  was  a  remarkable 
character,  full  of  resource,  and  indefatigable  in 
Christian  labors. 

4,  John:  Presbyterian,  and  third  son  of  William, 
the  first;  b.  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Nov.  12, 
1706;  d.  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Apr.  23,  1732.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father,  and  received  both 
classical  and  theological  training  at  the  Log  College; 
in  1729  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  was  pastor 
near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1730-32.  He  was  very  earnest 
and  successful. 

6.  Charles:  Presbyterian,  and  fourth  son  of 
William,  the  first;  b.  at  Colerain,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  May  3,  1711;  d.  at  Buckingham,  Md.,  1771. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  father;  was  educated 


at  Log  College;  licensed  to  preach,  1736;  was  pas- 
tor at  Whiteclay  Creek,  Del.,  and  later  at  Buck- 
ingham, Md. 

6.  William,  the  third:  Presbyterian,  aod  bod  of 
William,  the  second;  b.  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1740; 
d.  at  Charleston  (?),  S.  C,  Aug.  11,  1777.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1758; 
was  licensed  to  preach,  1762;  ordained,  1763; 
junior  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
1765-72;  pastor  of  an  Indep>endent  Church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1772-77.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  of  clear  judgment. 

Bibliogbapbt:  The  list  of  writings  by  the  TennentB  wiUbe 
found  accurately  described  in  C.  Evans,  Amencan  BiUidv* 
rapAy,  vols.  ii.-vi.,  Chicago,  1904-10.  Notices  of  aD  bat 
Chaiies  will  be  found  in  W.  B.  Sprague,  AftnaU  of  At 
American  Pulpit^  pp.  23  sqq.,  41  sqq.,  52  sqq.,  264  iqii. 
New  York,  1858.  Consult  further:  E.  H.  Gillett,  Hid.  ti 
the  Pretbylerian  Chwrcht  vol.  i.  passim,  Philaddphit,  1881; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  Amencan  Pretbyterianiemt  passim.  New 
York,  1885;  Q.  P.  Hays,  Pretbyteriane,  pp.  8M2,  Nev 
York,  1892;  R.  E.  Thompson,  in  Amencan  Chunk  Bit- 
tory  SerieMt  vol.  vi.  passim.  New  York.  1895.  On  1  ooa- 
sult  also:  A.  Alexander,  Biographical  Skdchu  of  At 
Founder  and  .  .  .  Alumni  of  the  Log  CoUeoe^  Prineeton, 
1845.  On  2:  The  funeral  sermon  by  President  8.  Fhky 
was  published  with  a  '*  Funeral  Eulogy,'*  Pkilsdelpiiii, 
1764;  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  uiiih  an  AeetiM 
of  hie  Being  three  Days  in  a  Trancet  New  Yoric,  1847.  Oft 
3:  E.  Boudinot,  Memoir  of  William  Tenneni,  New  Yoik, 
1847.  On  4:  Q.  Tennent  (his  brother),  wrote  a  meDoir 
in  connection  with  A  Dieeouree  on  Regeneration,  BostaB| 
1735. 

TENT.     See  Tabernacle,  Hebrew. 

TEPHILLIN  (PHYLACTERIES) :  Boxes  contain- 
ing inscriptions  in  Hebrew  worn  by  Jews  for  oere* 
monial  purposes.    The  boxes  are  constructed  from 
the  skin  of  a  clean  animal  and  sewed  upon  a  strooK 
leather  foundation;    they  contain  definitely  pm* 
scribed  passages  from  the  Pentateuch.    They  are 
worn  during  prayers  during  the  week,  being  faa^ 
ened  to  the  forehead  and  the  left  arm  by  means  of 
straps.    The  rabbinical  command  to  wear  phyIao> 
teries  rests  upon  a  literal  construction  of  Deut  vl 
6-8  [cf.  xi.  18;  Ex.  xiU.  9,  16;  Blatt.  xxiii.  1  sqqj. 
A  metaphorical  sense  has  been  seen  in  the  passage 
by  some  Jews  and  by  Christians,  but  the  passage 
favors  a  literal  reading.    The  tephillin  for  the  bead 
differ  from  those  for  the  arm.    The  former  conslsfc 
of  four  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a 
passage  from  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  1-10, 11-16;  Deut 
vi.  4-9,  and  xi.  13-21)  written  on  a  strip  of  parch- 
ment, which  is  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  hair.  On 
two  sides  on  the  outside  of  the  phylactery  is  placw 
the  letter  Shin,  one  with  four  and  the  other  with 
three  prongs.    The  arm  phylacteries  have  but  one 
cell  in  which  the  same  Biblical  sections  are  con- 
tained on  one  roll  of  parchment.    The  tephilBn  for 
the  head  during  prayer  are  firmly  placed  on  the  fore- 
head below  the  hair,  between  the  eyebrows.    1^ 
knot  of  the  loop  that  passes  around  the  head  most 
lodge  on  the  neck  behind,  and  the  straps  must  be 
long  enough  to  fall  over  the  shoulders  and  basg 
down  in  front  below  the  breast.    The  hand-tephSifia 
are  so  fastened  that  the  box  is  turned  inward  toward 
the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  feelings.    The  straps  are 
wound  seven  times  around  the  arm  and  itk&i  three 
times  aroimd  the  middle  and  ring  finger.    The  sLog^ 
compartment  of  the  hand-tephillin  symbolises  Um 
unity  of  God;  the  four  compartments  of  those  !o 
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the  head,  his  sway  over  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

At  the  putting  on  of  the  tephillin  for  the  head, 
the  benediction,  **  Blessed  art  thou  Yahweh,  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  hallowed  us  by 
thy  commandnvents  and  hast  commanded  us  to  wear 
the  tephillin,"  is  pronounced.  When  <uMniming  the 
hand-tephillin  the  benediction  is  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent. There  are  minute  injimctions  as  to  who 
may  wear  them,  where  and  when  they  nmy  be  worn, 
etc.  They  are  first  put  on  by  boys  at  confirmation 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  are  not  worn  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  on  holidays. 

The  Talmud  lays  great  stress  on  the  tephillin 
ceremonial,  and  carries  its  prescriptions  into  the 
minutest  details,  which  are  assiuned  to  be  Mosaic. 
The  practise  of  the  ceremony  was  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  altar  service.  Whoever  puts  on  the  tephillin 
and  reads  the  Shema  (Deut.  vi.  4-5)  nmy  be  con- 
sidered as  one  who  has  built  an  altar  and  laid  a 
sacrifice  upon  it  (Rosh  ha-shanah  3, 15a).  God  him- 
self is  said  to  wear  them.  He  himself  revealed  them 
to  Moses  and  taught  him  how  to  place  the  knot  be- 
hind the  head.  The  tephillin  were  supposed  to  guard 
their  wearer  from  witchcraft  and  sin,  and  were  worn 
as  amulets.  Some  teachers  went  beyond  the  Bib- 
lical injunction  and  wore  them  all  day.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  persons  and  sects  who  discarded  or 
made  light  of  the  articles,  especially  in  later  cen- 
turies. 

Minute  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
these  articles.  They  must  be  made  by  Jews.  The 
words  on  the  parchment  may  be  written  from  mem- 
ory, but  no  letter  may  run  into  another  or  stand  out 
more  than  another.  No  erasures  or  corrections  may 
be  made.  The  name  of  God  must  be  written  by  the 
scribe  with  reverence  and  full  appreciation  of  its 
significance.  (August  WCnsche.) 

Bibliographt:  M.  Margoliouth,  Fundamental  Principle  of 
Modem  Judaxsmt  pp.  1-49,  liondon,  1843;  Z.  Frankel. 
Ueber  den  Einfiitat  der  pal&stiniachen  Exegeae  auf  die  aUx' 
andriniecke  Hermeneuiik,  pp.  90  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1*851;  L. 
Zunx,  OeaammeUe  Schriften,  ii.  172-176,  Berlin.  1876; 
G.  Klein,  in  JPT,  1881.  pp.  666-689;  M.  L.  Rodkinaon, 
Urapruno  und  Entunckeluno  dee  Phi/lacierien'Riten,  Preas- 
burg.  1883;  idem.  Hiet.  of  AmuUie,  Charme,  and  ToZit- 
mane.  New  York,  1893;  M.  Friedl&nder,  Jeurieh  Rdigumt 
pp.  331-334,  London,  1900;  idem.  Der  Antiehriai 
in  den  vorchrisUichen  j'Udiecfien  Qudlen,  pp.  155-165, 
G5ttinsen,  1901;  M.  GrQnbaum,  OeeammeUe  Aufe&Ue,  pp. 
208  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901;  SchOrer,  OeachichU,  ii.  484  sqq., 
Eng.  tranal.,  II.,  ii.,  iii.  sqq.;  Benxinger,  ArehAolooief  p. 
387;  DB,  iii.  869-874;  EB,  ii.  1566-67;  JE,  x.  21-28; 
Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fuo.  xxxi.  349-353;  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptural  passages  cited. 

TERAPHIM:  The  name  of  an  image  or  object 
apparently  used  specifically  for  divination.  The 
term  occurs  in  nine  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  plural  in  form,  the  usage  in  I  Sam.  xix.  13- 
16  shows  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  at  times  singular 
in  meaning,  just  as  was  (for  the  most  part)  Elohim, 
'*  God,"  though  the  use  of  the  plural  "  gods  "  by 
Laban  when  speaking  of  the  teraphim  suggests  a 
real  plural.  Some  explain  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
plural  of  majesty;  others,  however,  regard  it  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  Elohiniy  the  linguistic  evidence 
being  that  the  object  connoted  was  at  one  time  plural. 
In  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 34, 35  (E)  the  size  was  evidently  not 
great,  since  it  could  be  hidden  in  the  camel's  litter, 
and  the  context  (verse  30)  suggests  that  it  was  an 


image  or  idol  ("  my  gods  "  as  above).  I  Sam.  xix. 
13-16,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  impression  that 
it  might  be  as  large  as  a  man,  and  both  passages 
seem  to  involve  use  in  the  household,  not  in  a  tem- 
ple. From  Judges  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  17,  18,  20,  30,  it 
evidently  differed  from  both  a  "  graven  '*  and  a  **  mol- 
ten "  image,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
object  of  worship,  since  Judges  xviii.  reports  again 
and  again  that  the  Danites  set  up  (for  worship)  the 
graven  image  which  Micah  had  made,  but  of  the 
teraphim  it  alleges  only  that  they  took  it  from  Micah 
and  carried  it  with  them.  The  use  of  the  object  as 
a  means  of  divination  is  settled  by  Ezek.  xxi.  21, 
where  it  is  described  as  employed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  among  other  means  for  determining  the 
future;  and  by  Zech.  x.  2,  where  the  paralleli^  is: 
''  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  diviners  have  seen 
a  he." 

In  I  Sam.  xv.  23  (R.  V.;  the  A.  V.  obscures  the 
original),  one  of  the  later  (Deuteronomistic)  por- 
tions of  the  book,  the  teraphim  is  implicitly  con- 
denmed;  according  to  II  Kings  xxiii.  24  it  was 
among  the  things  which  were  abolished  in  the 
reformation  of  Josiah.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4  (by  E,  the  writer  of  Gen. 
xxxi.  19  sqq.)  the  teraphim  are  included  in  the 
**  strange  gods "  which  were  to  be  put  away 
(see  Demon,  $4).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Hos. 
iii.  4,  it  is  among  the  things  (which  may  be 
classed  as  official)  deprivation  of  which  was  to  be 
a  part  of  the  pimishment  of  unfaithful  Israel,  viz., 
king,  priest,  sacrifice,  pillar,  and  ephod,  and  it  was 
therefore  by  that  prophet  not  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  Consequently, 
the  total  effect  of  all  the  Old-Testament  passages  is 
to  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  teraphim  was  vari- 
able; that  it  might  be  kept  in  a  house  or  a  temple 
or  shrine;  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from 
a  molten  and  a  graven  image,  but  that  its  form  is 
not  known;  *  that  it  was  probably  an  importation 
from  abroad  (Gen.  xxxi.),  both  Laban  and  the  king 
of  Babylon  making  use  of  it;  that  its  employment 
came  under  condemnation  at  least  as  early  as  621 
B.C.,  possibly  considerably  earlier,  if  Gen.  xxxv.  2 
intends  to  include  it  among  the  "  strange  gods," 
though  in  the  time  of  David  and  probably  of  Hosea 
its  use  was  regarded  as  legitimate;  and,  finally,  it 
does  not  appear,  except  from  the  mention  by  Hosea, 
to  have  belonged  to  the  public  official  cult,  but 
rather  to  have  been  employed  in  private  or  house- 
hold practise  in  divining.  To  be  noted  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  statement  outside  of  the  Genesis 
passages  or  even  necessary  implication  that  the 
teraphim  was  an  object  of  worship,  although  the  con- 
trary hypothesis  has  ruled  in  exegesis. 

By  the  best  authorities  the  derivation  of  the  word 
is  still  regarded  as  doubtful  (Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  s.v.);  many  connect 
the  word  with  repha*tm,  "  shades  "  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  9, 
R.  v.  margin),  and  regard  the  thing  itself  as  asso- 
ciated with  ancestor  worship.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  were 
entirely  imacquainted  with  the  object  or  knew  so 

*  It  does  not  follow  from  I  Sam.  xix.  that  the  form  was 
more  than  approximately  human,  though  its  sise  in  that 
ease  must  have  oomeponded  to  that  of  a  man. 
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well  its  form,  etc.,  as  not  fo  think  of  it  as  requiring 
explanation.  Tliey  usuully  trunslitrrate  the  won), 
now  as  a  singular,  again  as  a.  plural.  In  I  Sam.  xix. 
13,  16,  they  render  by  kenolaphia,  the  only  poEsible 
meaning  of  nhieh  in  tliu  piisKLgc  is  image,  the  uauul 
sense,  "empty  tomb,"  giving  no  adequate  sense. 
Synunachus  renders  by  eidolon  or  eiddla.  The  Vul- 
gate is  very  varied  in  its  rendering,  Bometimca  Einw 
ply  transliterating,  sometimes  translating  by  idola, 
vlotolalna,fiyuriEuIolBriim,  slaiua,  aimiUaerum,  Tho 
Syriac  Homctimea  rendcra  by  the  word  equivalent 
to  the  Hebr.  idem,  "  image  "  (Gen.  i.  2fi),  also  by 
other  words  which  have  a  connection  with  sooth- 
saying. Rabbinic  tradition  varies  between  some 
undefined  medium  used  in  divination,  the  sem- 
blance of  a  hunuui  head,  or  a,  mununificd  head  such 
as  was  reported  as  in  use  by  Ilouranians  tor  oracu- 
lar purposes  (cf,  D.  Chwolson,  Die  SsoWer,  ii.  IQ 
sqq„  150  B<iq.,  St.  Petersburg,  185C).  This  would 
lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ancestral  oracle,  which  has  indeed  been 
a  comnton  method  of  explanation,  comparison  being 
made  with  the  Romim  Lareg  et  peiiales  (cf.  F. 
Schwally,  Daa  Lebtn  naeh  dein  Tode,  pp,  33  sqq., 
Giessen,  1802;  H.  Sehulti,  in  hia  Old  Testament 
Theology,  p.  119,  coJls  the  tcraphim  "household 
paUadia  '■}.  Geo.  W.  Gimjore. 

BiprjciGHAPaT:   Jcroiue.  EpisL,  xxix.;   J.  BuxUirf,  Lfxieon 

Cl<aldai<-um.  Talmudirvm.  etc.,  pp.  2000  eqq.,  Bawl.  1632; 

D.  Chwolsau,  Die  Snabicr.  ii.  10  sqq..  ISO  iqq.,  3SS  sqq,, 

8t,  Peleraburg.  ISS8;  H.  Ewald.  Antiguilir^,  pp.  223-225. 

Bogtoa.  lHVt:    P.  Hcholi.  G.itirnilieiut  imd  Zaubenceten 

B.  Slude,  BMucht  Thtalaaie  dri  olUn  TcHantcnu' i.  I2li 
324.  -M-i.  TUhiiiEen,  igUS;  CrKhwMe  da  VoUiet  lumel.  i. 
467.  Berlin.  INHT;  H,  Schulli.  O.  T,  Thralagu,  i.  SI,  IIB. 
I4S.  3»1,  E<linhiii8h.  IH92;  C  F.  Uoarc,  CammrrUaw  on 
Jvdaa.  pp.  3T9  sqq..  New  York,  IHB5;  H.  P.  Smilh,  Co™- 


'.  C,  Fooie,  \aJBL.  lud  (19021,  27  sqq.;  Nownck. 
milni^r,  ArrAdoJonw,  pp.  328,  333, 
'.  iv.  4074-75;   KL.  «ii.  lOS-109. 


347;   DB, 

TERCE;  The  service  for  the  "third  hour"  in 
the  Breviary  (q.v.),  recited  normally  about  9  a.m., 
usually  in  monastic  houses  imniediately  before  the 
community  mass,  and  in  pontiticsl  functions  just 
before  the  bishop  goes  to  tbe  altur.  Ito  special  note 
is  the  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  »  hose  guidance  and  inspiration  the  hynm 
(invariable  except  at  Pentecost)  prays.  There  is  a 
short  geneml  introduction,  and  then  after  the  hymn 
follow  three  sections  of  Ps,  cxix.,  tho  chapter, 
which  is  the  same  as  th.it  for  lauds  and  vespers  of 
the  day,  a  short  rcsponsory,  and  tho  collect  for  tha 
■day,  sometimes  (as  in  Lent  and  on  vigils)  preceded 
by  a  long  series  of  versiclcs  and  responfies  said 
kneeling, 

TERBHIfASE:  A  term  used  to  designate  the  beg- 
ging of  the  so-called  mendicant  orders.  Every 
mendicant  cloister  or  hospice  had  its  definite  district 
((erminua),  nithin  which  it  was  obliged  to  confine  ita 
operations.     The  cloistral  collectors  of  alms  were 

TERMIHISH,    TEKMIHISTIC    CONTROVERSY: 

The  doctrine  of  a  definite  period  of  grace  for  man 
within  which  alone  he  can  effectually  achieve  hia 
converaion.  and  the  conlrovergy  pertaining  to  the 
same.     While  the  concept  was  not  u.YUctly  created 


by  the  Pietistic  movement,  it  was  neverthdea  pro- 
jected by  it  into  its  full  significance.  Al[7id;J,C. 
Dannhauer  (q.v.),  on  the  basis  of  Heb.  iii.  i,  W 
distinguished  between  the  "  timeB  of  veogcince" 
and  of  "  visitation  "  {Hodoaopkia  CliriiSma,  p, 
876,  1049).  and  mentions  a  denial  of  gran  "per- 
emptorily "  in  the  former  {KateehisrniOJiiM,  Ti. 
206,  16o"-"8).  From  hiro  Philip  Jakob  Spentf 
adopted  both  the  idea  anil  tbe  term,  slnting  re- 
peatedly that  "  although  the  purpose  of  grace  emit- 
monly  lasts  nith  sinners  till  the  end  of  thia  lilG. 
nevertheless  it  can  be  virtuoily  cut  off  in  the  cour* 
of  lite,  by  tho  judgment  of  obduracy  "  {Dai  GtritU 
drr  Verstodcung,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1701)- 
Terminism  attained  to  greater  importoan  firit 
through  the  tract  of  a  Sorau  deacon,  J,  G,  B6» 
(b.  at  Oschatz,  31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Leipsic.  about  1652;  ' 
d,  at  Sorau,  95  m.  a.e.  of  Berlin,  Feb.,  1700).  H> 
studied  at  Leipsic,  notably  under  J.  B.  Carpiov,  md 
came  to  Sorau  in  1690.  Here  he  soon  eiperienwl 
an  inner  conversion,  which  caused  him  to  give  mal 
more  serious  heed  to  his  official  duties,  paiticuIvtT 
the  confessional.  Above  all  ho  took  offense  si  Utt 
frivolity  of  "  death-bod  conversions."  A  pcnitai- 
tial  sennon  on  Rom.  ii.  4-5,  as  well  as  his  latil  bf 
havior,  occasioned  nuinifold  conflicts  wiUi  membd* 
of  the  congregation,  and  chiefly  with  his  d«ie*l 
brethren  both  within  and  without  the  town.  11* 
situation  grew  still  more  acute  upon  tbe  pubbo- 
tion  of  the  tract,  rermtnua  perrmptoniM  mJi^ 
Auniono!  (1698;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1701).  Anopie- 
ion  from  Rostock,  in  1 699,  was  unfavorable  to  B5i« 
but  a  second  Leipsio  review,  by  the  time  the  Piet'*' 
tic  members  had  gained  the  control  of  the  fuultfi 
supported  him.  In  Jan,,  17O0,  hewassuspendcdu* 
died  the  following  month.  The  second  Leipoc  it- 
view  was  opposed  at  Wittenberg.  Two  of  i»  *■ 
tablished  profegsore  became  bitterest  encmiM  vi 
chief  antagonists  in  the  dispute.  Tho  one  was  .AdiO 
Rcchenberg  (1642-1721),  son-in-law  of  Spen*r;  tb* 
other  was  Thomas  Ittig  (1643-1710),  the  lowl  «• 
perintcndent.  Of  outside  faculties  Witteiibe(| 
(J.  G.  Neumann,  Johann  Deut«chmann),  and  R» 
tocic  (Johannes  Fecht,  A.  J,  Krakeviti)  inteipom 
on  the  anti-terministic  side.  In  a  short  time,  lb* 
number  of  controversial  tracts  eieeeded  thatolur 
previous  ecclesiastical  dispute,  theologians  ffW  ■■ 
quarters  of  Germany  taking  a  part.  After  IW, 
Rechenbeig  and  Ittig  withdrew  more  or  Iess  ftW 
the  controversy,  but  this  continued  until  ITW,"™ 
was  renewed  occasionally  thereafter. 

As  with  Spener  in  Pietism  bo  with  Boee,  the  in*- 
tive  of  his  terioinism  waa  thoroughly  practicll  " 
desired  to  have  an  effective  weapon  tor  ahaturt* 
the  security  of  wanton  sinners.     He  was  led,  bi* 
ever,  to  a  position  beyond  this  which  gave  p»* 
cause  for  cloubt.    On  one  occasion  he  affirmed  th4 
for  every  human  being,  and  not  merely  for  hardenw 
sinners,  only  one  defined  season  of  grace  was  set  loC 
conversion   within  this  present  life;    and  then  h« 
apjjeared  to  base  the  same  wholly  upon  the  free  wiD 
of  God,  without  regard  to  human  conduct.    YftiB 
point  of  fact,  B6se  applied  his  theory  of  the  deidd 
of  the  term  of  grace  only  to  those  who  hardened 
(hemseivea;   nor  would  it  seem  that  he  ever  bccaiBB 
clear  whether  tbe  ultimate  cause  for  obdimicy  nA 
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thus  for  the  appointment  of  the  ''  peremptory 
limit "  rests  in  man  or  God.  In  contrast,  Rechen- 
berg  restricted  the  entire  proposition  to  the  "  utterly 
hardened,"  leaving  no  doubt  that  obduracy  was 
to  be  referred  not  to  an  absolute  decree  of  God,  but 
to  the  human  attitude.  For  presentation  and  elu- 
cidation both  terminists  and  anti-terminists  em- 
ployed the  scheme  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
"  antecedent "  and  "  following  grace."  Both  agreed 
that  antecedent  grace  was  imiversal,  and  fixed  no 
definite  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terminists 
would  have  it  that  following  grace,  with  v:hich  they 
included  reclaiming  grace,  becomes  particular  grace 
during  the  lifetime  of  man,  at  the  nK)ment  when 
obduracy  becomes  final.  But  on  the  opposing  side 
it  was  affirmed  that  "  reclaiming  grace  "  is  as  uni- 
versal as  "  calling  grace  ";  and  that  the  term  of 
grace  appointed  by  God  lasts  with  every  man,  irre- 
spectively of  his  actual  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion, until  his  death.  R.  H.  GrOtzmacher. 

Bibuooraphy:  J.  G.  Waloh,  Einleituno  in  die  Religiona- 
ttreitiokeUen  der  evangelisch-liUherischen  Kirche^  ii.  850- 
892,  10  vols.,  Jena,  1733-39;  A.  C.  von  Einem,  Kirchen- 
Oetchichte  dea  18.  Jahrhunderta,  ii.  337,  Leipsic,  1783; 
G.  Frank,  Oeachichte  der  proteatantischen  Theoloffiet  ii.  175 
sqq.,  ib.  1865;  F.  H.  Hesse,  Der  terminiatiache  Streit,  Gies- 
sen,  1877;  A.  Ritschl,  Oeachichte  dea  PietiamiUt  ii.  210  sqq., 
Bonn,  1884;   KL,  xi.  1361-62. 

TERRITORIALISM:  A  theory  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  came  in  with  the  Reformation  accord- 
ing to  which  the  ruler  of  a  country  has  a  natural 
right  to  control  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Enlightened  Humanism  first  applied  the  con- 
cept of  organized  association  to  the  State  Church. 
Assuming  that  the  primary  civil  contract  includes 
the  ecclesiastical,  this  theory  views  the  adherents 
of  the  State  Church  as  partners,  the  State  Church  as 
an  association  church,  and  thus  shows  that  in  course 
of  time  there  may  grow  up  in  this  church  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  such  as  has  already  partly 
emancipated  it  from  the  State,  and  seems  likely  to 
carry  the  process  further.  This  result  has  come 
about  through  collegialistic  modifications  (see 
Colleqialism). 

Territorialism,  as  represented  by,  e.g.,  Hugo 
Grotius  and  Christian  Thomasius  (qq.v.),  pushed 
into  the  Evangelical  praxis  without  difficulty.  The 
church  had  been  governed  through  state  boards  of 
control;  only  now  the  standpoints  governing  the 
process  since  the  Reformation  became  gradually 
modified,  and  the  alteration  was  unostentatiously 
effected  step  by  step.  A  similar  process  marked  the 
beginning  of  collegialistic  modifications.  CoUegial- 
ismand  territorialism  are  not  essentially  antithet- 
ical; both  presuppose  the  primary  civil  contracts, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  rests  always  in 
what  they  assume  to  be  the  measure  of  the  respect- 
ive concessions  or  reservations  by  the  contracting 
parties;  indeed,  both  have  grown  up  on  parallel 
fundamental  hypotheses.  But  territorialism  draws 
its  boundary  lines  of  the  State's  "  right  in  sacred 
things  "  so  wide  that  scarcely  anything  is  left  for 
the  free  play  of  "  partnership."  Collegialism  first 
clearly  restricted  the  State  to  its  rights  of  general 
supremacy,  and  sharply  distinguished  from  these 
the  rights  of  society.  And  though  this  theory  con- 
cedes to  sovereign  authority  the  matter  of  regime 


in  the  Church  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  or  implicit  com- 
pact, yet  this  is  allowed  with  the  imderstanding 
that  the  attribution  conveys  to  the  civil  sovereignty, 
over  and  above  its  proper  sovereign  rights,  the 
fiuther  power  of  an  association  as  such.  Therefore 
something  becomes  conveyed  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  State's  own  authority,  and  this  may  be  taken 
away  from  it  by  a  new  compact.  The  territorial- 
ists  ascribe  to  the  State  alone  the  right  to  draw  the 
boundary  lines  between  civil  power  and  the  power 
of  associations;  collegialism  claims  the  rights  of 
association  in  favor  of  the  particular  association  as 
ultimate  or  original,  not  as  derived  from  civil  favor. 
The  collegial  system  shows  not  only  a  quantitative 
but  also  a  qualitative  advance. 

Every  state  which,  assuming  social  problems  as 
such  to  be  problems  of  State,  subordinates  itself  to  so- 
ciety and  becomes  thereby  identified  with  the  social 
fabric,  must  assume  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical 
social  tasks,  as  well,  and  is  of  necessity  committed 
to  the  territorial  polity.  The  most  pronounced 
example  of  this  is  France.  The  French  constitution 
of  1791  unconditionally  instituted  the  State  accord- 
ing to  the  social  points  of  view,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  "  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  "  of 
July  12,  1790,  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  organism 
in  terms  of  the  political.  The  proclamation  of  a 
distinct  state  religion  was  only  a  step  further  in  the 
same  course.  And  though  the  Prussian  general 
statute  law  qualifies  clergymen  as  indirect  or  col- 
lateral servants  of  State,  it  does  not  go  to  the  length 
of  that  '*  Civil  Constitution,"  but  contains,  in  its 
collegialistic  features,  the  germs  of  that  constitu- 
tional development  which  transcended  territorial- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  both  in  literature  and  also 
for  a  good  while  in  practise,  territorialism  continued 
potent.     See  Church  and  State,  I.,  §  7. 

E.  Sehuno. 

Biblioorapht:  K.  S.  ZachariH,  Die  Einheit  dea  Staatea  und 
der  Kirche  mit  RUckaichi  auf  die  deuiache  Reichaverfaaaung^ 
n.p.,  1797;  H.  Stephani,  Utber  die  abaolule  Einheit  der 
Kirche  und  dea  Staatea,  WQraburg,  1802;  R.  Rothe,  Die 
AnfUnge  der  chrisUichen  Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfaaaung,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1837;  K.  Schmitthenner,  Ueber  daa  Recht  der  Re- 
oenten  in  kirchlichen  Dingen,  Berlin,  1838;  E.  W.  Klee, 
Daa  Recht  der  einen  aUgemeinen  Kirche  Jeau  Chriati,  2 
parts,  Magdeburg,  1839-41;  SchafiF,  Chriatian  Church, 
vi.  683  sqq. 

TERRY,  MILTON  SPENSER:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  Troy  University  and  Yale  Divin- 
ity School  (graduated,  1862).  He  has  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of  Ham- 
den,  N.  Y.  (1862-63),  Delhi  (1864-67),  Peekskill 
(1867-69),  Poughkeepsie  (1870-73),  Eighteenth 
Street  Church,  New  York  Gty  (1873-76),  and 
Kingston  (1876-79).  From  1879  to  1883  he  was 
presiding  elder  of  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County.  He  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  and  theology  in  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  since  1884.  In 
theology,  he  "  holds  the  Wesleyan  Arminian  system 
of  theology  as  against  the  Calvinistic  system  and 
accepts  the  main  p>ositions  of  the  modem  critical 
school,  but  with  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamentals 
of  Protestant  Evangelical  Christianity."  He  has 
written:    Commentary  on  Jv4ge8,  RiUhf  First  and 
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Second  Samuel  (New  York,  1873);  CammerUary  an 
Kinge,  Chronides,  EzrOf  Nehemiah^  and  Esther 
(1875);  Biblical  Hermeneutiee  (l^SZ)\  Commentary 
onGeneeia  and  Exodus  (1889);  The  Sibylline  Grades 
(1890) ;  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel  Expounded  (1893) ; 
The  Song  of  Songs:  An  Inspired  Melodrama  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1893);  Rambles  in  the  Old  World  (1894); 
The  New  Apologetic  (New  York,  1897);  Biblical 
Apocalyptics  (1898);  Moses  and  the  Prophets  (1901); 
The  New  and  Living  Way  (1902);  The  Mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1903) ;  and  Primer  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines (Cincinnati,  1906). 


TERSTEEGEN,  ter-st^gen,  GERHARD  (GERRIT 
TER  STEEGEN):  German  Reformed  mystic  and 
hymn-writer;  b.  at  Mors  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Dtissel- 
dorf)  Nov.  25,  1697;  d.  at  Malheinw)n-the-Ruhr 
(15  m.  n.n.e.  of  DOsseldorQ  Apr.  3,  1769.  He  early 
came  under  the  influence  of  a  mysticism  which  was 
at  least  indifferent  to  the  recognized  Church,  and 
before  long  he  renounced  a  mercantile  career  to 
live  as  a  hermit,  giving  to  the  poor  all  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  scanty  needs,  yet 
troubled  for  a  time  with  grave  doubts.  Somewhat 
later  he  abandoned  such  excessive  asceticism,  and 
was  now  able  to  devote  his  evenings  to  writing,  the 
days  being  spent  in  ribbon-weaving.  His  first  work 
was  the  UnparUieiischer  Abriss  christlicher  Grund- 
wahrheiten  in  Frage  und  Antworten  (Duisburg,  1801), 
though  his  first  publication  was  a  translation  of  the 
Manud  de  piiU  of  Jean  de  Labadie  (1725).  In  1727 
he  completed  his  Wahre  Theologie  des  Sohnes  Gottes 
(not  published  until  1821),  and  composed  his  Zeug- 
nis  der  Wahrheitj  as  well  as  his  first  collection  of 
hymns  and  rimed  apothegms  entitled  Geistliches 
Blumengdrtlein  inniger  Seelen  (Frankfort,  1729)  and 
Der  Frommen  Lotterie  (Eng.  transl.,  by  Lady  E.  A. 
Durand,  Tfie  Spiritual  Lottery,  London,  1874).  His 
largest  work  was  his  Auaerlesene  Lebensbeschreib' 
ungen  heiliger  Seelen  (3  vols.,  1733-53),  which  con^ 
veyed  to  many  the  false  impression  that  he  enter- 
tained Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  In  1736  he 
published  at  Duisburg  a  second  edition  of  the  Ver- 
mehrte  Glaubens-  und  LiebesObung  of  Joachim  Nean- 
der  (the  foiuth  and  subsequent  editions  being  en- 
titled GottgeheUigtes  Harfenspid  der  Kinder  Zion)^ 
which  contained  fifty-nine  of  his  own  hymns. 

After  1725  Tersteegen  became  a  leader  in  private 
devotional  meetings,  and  three  years  later  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  trade  and  devote  him- 
self to  quasi-pastoral  duties,  deriving  his  support 
from  the  contributions  of  friends.  He  established 
at  Otterbeck  a  semi-monastic  community,  and  his 
influence  gradually  extended  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throughout  Germany,  but  even  to  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Pennsylvania,  while  after  1732  he  regu- 
larly visited  Holland,  the  results  of  this  prestige 
being  in  part  recorded  in  his  Geietliche  und  erbaur 
liche  Briefe  (2  vols.,  Solingen,  1773-75).  Toward 
the  Moravians  his  attitude  was  unfavorable,  and 
he  was  imable  to  sympathize  with  Zinzendorf.  In 
1740  new  legislation  rendered  it  impossible  for  Ter- 
steegen to  conduct  his  devotional  meetings  else- 
where than  in  Holland,  but  ten  years  later  they 
could  again  be  held,  and  Tersteegen  continued  to 
address  them  every  one  or  two  weeks  until,  in  1756, 


he  became  physically  incapable  Oa  addressing  laige 
audiences.  These  addresses  were  later  published 
as  Geistliche  Brosamen,  von  des  Herm  Tisch  gef  alien 
(4  parts,  Duisburg,  1769-73;  Eng.  transl.  of  selec- 
tions by  S.  Jackson,  Spiritual  Crumbs  from  the  Mas- 
ter's Table f  London,  1837).  Apparently  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  supreme  consistorial  councilor,  Johann 
Julius  Hecker,  Tersteegen  set  forth  his  views  on 
faith,  justification,  etc.,  in  the  first  appendix  to  his 
Weg  der  Wahrheit  (1750;  stereotyped  ed.  by  J.  F. 
Steinkoff,  i^ith  life,  Stuttgart,  1905),  and  it  may 
also  have  been  Hecker  who  inspired  him  to  write  his 
Gedanken  uber  eines  Anonymi  Buchf  genannt:  Ver- 
mischU  Werke  des  Weltweisen  zu  Sanssouci  (2d  ed., 
Schaffhausen,  1763),  in  which  he  very  aptly  criti- 
cized the  attitude  of  Frederick  the  Great  toward 
religion. 

While  Tersteegen  was  a  decided  m3rBtic,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  outside  the  Reformed 
Church,  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  term  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  even  his  separatism  being  mainly  due  to 
his  abhorrence  of  merely  formal  orthodoxy.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  Beweis,  dass  man  demjenigen,  der  von 
Gott  in  seinem  Gewissen  zurUckgehaUen  wird,  mit 
offenbaren  Weltkindem  und  GotHosen  nicht  sum 
Abendmahl  zu  gehen,  seine  Gewissensfreiheit  unge- 
krdnkt  lassen  mOsse  (1768)  and  Vom  Separatismus 
und  der  Herunterlassung  (Essen,  1842).  His  chief 
fame,  however,  is  due  to  his  hymns,  which  have 
given  him  an  importance  second  to  no  other  hymn- 
writer  in  the  Reformed  Church.  These  hymns.  111 
in  number,  were  first  incorporated  in  Pietistic  and 
separatistic  collections,  but  after  1829  the  regular 
churches  accepted  them  in  increasing  proportion. 
[The  hymns  have  been  edited  not  only  in  his  Ge- 
sammdie  Schriften  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1844-45),  but 
also  by  W.  Nelle  (GeisUiche  Lieder,  Gtttersloh,  1897; 
with  a  life  and  the  story  of  his  poems) ;  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  English  (see 
Julian,  Hymnologyt  pp.  1142-45),  as  by  Mrs.  F. 
Bevan  in  her  Hymns  of  Ter  Steegen,  Suso,  and 
Others  (London,  1895),  and  by  Lady  E.  A.  Durand 
in  her  Imitations  from  the  German  of  Spitta  and  Ter- 
steegen ( 1 873) .]  Among  the  best-known  are  '  *  Brunn 
alles  Heils,  dich  ehren  ydr  "  (**  Thee,  Foimt  of  bless- 
ing, we  adore,"  by  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth), 
"  Gott  ist  gegenwftrtig  "  ('*  Lo,  God  is  here!  Let 
us  adore,"  by  John  Wesley,)  "  0  Gott!  O  Geist! 
O  Licht  des  LebensI  "  ("  O  God,  O  Spirit,  Light  of 
all  that  live  "  by  Miss  Winkworth),  "  O  MajestfttI 
wir  fallen  nieder  "  (**  O  Lord  our  God,  in  reverence 
lowly  "),  and  "  Verborgne  Gottesliebe  du  "  ("  Thou 
hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height,"  by  John  Wesley). 

(E.  Simons.) 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  lives  in  the  editions  of  Tentee* 
gen's  Schriften  and  Weg  der  Wahrheit  noted  in  the  text, 
consult:  G.  Kerlen,  Gerhard  Terateegen,  MQlheim,  1851; 
M.  Goebel,  Ge*chichte  dea  christlichen  Lebens  in  der  rhein- 
i9ch-westf&li9chm  evangeliechen  Kirche^  iii.  28(^-447,  Cob> 
lens,  1860;  A.  RitschI,  Oeachic?Ue  de*  Pieti^mua,  L  45^ 
494.  Bonn,  1880;  S.  W.  Duffield.  English  HvmnB,  pp. 
177-178  et  passim.  New  York,  1886;  H.  E.  Govan,  Lift 
of  Gerhard  Tersteegen,  trith  Selections  from  hiM  WriUrnQS, 
new  ed.,  London,  1902;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1142- 
1145;  ADB,  vol.  xxvii. 

TERTIARIES  (TERTIUS  ORDO  DE  PCSRITER- 
TIA) :  The  name  of  the  members  of  a  spiritual  as- 
sociation, men  or  women,  who,  whether  in  the  woiid 
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or  in  close  associations,  lived  according  to  "  the 
third  rule  "  of  certain  orders.  The  institution  first 
arose  among  the  Minorites  (see  Francis,  Saint,  of 
Assisi,  AND  THE  FRANCISCAN  Order),  then  was 
imitated  in  the  preaching  order,  and  later,  under 
various  names,  arose  also  in  other  orders,  such  as 
the  Augustinians,  Servites,  and  Trappists  (qq.v.)- 

(O.  Z6CKLERt.) 

Bibliographt:  Consult  the  lists  of  works  under  the  arti- 
clcB  in  this  work  on  the  orders  named  in  the  text;  also 
J.  G.  Adderly  and  C.  L.  Marson.  "  Third  Orders.*'  A 
TranslcUion  of  an  ancxerU  Ride  of  the  Tertiarie;  together 
tetth  an  Account  of  aome  modem  *'  Third  Ordera"  Oxfoidt 
1902. 

TERTULLIAN,  ter-tul'i-an,  QUIHTUS  SEPTDUnS 

FLORENS. 

I.  Life. 
II.  Writings. 

General  Character  (ID. 
Chronology  and  Contents  (§  2). 

III.  Theology. 

General  Character  (I  1). 
Specific  Teachings  (§  2). 

IV.  Moral  Principles. 

I.  Life:  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullian, 
the  first  great  writer  of  Latin  Christianity  and  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  original  characters  of  the 
ancient  Church,  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  150  or 
160,  and  died  there  between  220  and  240.  Of  his 
life  very  little  is  known,  and  that  Uttle  is  based  upon 
passing  references  in  his  own  writings,  and  upon 
Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II.,  ii.  4  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  106,  with  the  notes  of  A.  C.  McGiffert), 
and  Jerome,  De  vir.  iU.j  Uii.  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  373).  His  father  held  a  position  (centurio 
proconsularis,  **  aide-de-camp ")  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  and  Tertullian's  Punic  blood  pal- 
pably pulsates  in  his  style,  with  its  archaisms  or 
provincialisms,  its  glowing  imagery,  its  passionate 
temper.  He  was  a  scholar,  having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  He  wrote  at  least  three  books 
in  Greek,  to  which  he  himself  refers;  but  none  of 
these  are  extant.  His  principal  study  was  juris^ 
prudence,  and  his  methods  of  reasoning  reveal  stri- 
king marks  of  his  juridical  training.  He  shone 
among  the  advocates  of  Rome,  as  Eusebius  reports. 
His  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  about  197- 
198  (so  Hamack,  Bonwetsch,  and  others),  but  its 
immediate  antecedents  are  unknown  except  as  they 
are  conjectured  from  his  writings.  The  event  must 
have  been  sudden  and  decisive,  transforming  at 
once  his  own  personality;  he  himself  said  that  he 
could  not  imagine  a  truly  Christian  life  without  such 
a  conscious  breach,  a  radical  act  of  conversion: 
"  Christians  are  made,  not  bom "  {Apol.,  xviii.; 
ANF,  iii.  33).  In  the  church  of  Carthage  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter,  though  he  was  married — a 
fact  which  is  well  established  by  his  two  books  to  his 
wife.  In  middle  life  (about  207)  he  broke  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  became  the  leader  and  the 
passionate  and  brilliant  exponent  of  Montanism 
(see  MoNTANus,  Montanism),  that  is,  he  became  a 
schismatic.  The  statenient  of  Augustine  (Hcer,, 
Ixxxvi.)  that  before  his  death  Tertullian  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  very  improb- 
able. His  party,  the  TertuUianists,  still  had  in  the 
times  of  Augustine  a  basilica  in  Carthage,  but  in 
that  same  period  passed  into  the  orthodox  Church. 

XI.— 20 


Jerome  says  that  Tertullian  lived'  to  a  great  age. 
In  spite  of  his  schism,  Tertullian  continu^  to  fight 
heresy,  especially  Gnosticism;  and  by  the  doctrinal 
works  thus  produced  he  became  ttie  teacher  of 
Cyprian,  the  predecessor  of  Augustine,  and  the  chief 
founder  of  Latin  theology. 

XL  Writings:  These  nimiber  thirty-seven,  and 
several  Latin  tracts  are  lost  (cf.  ANF,  iii.  12-13) 
as  well  as  those  written  in  Greek.  Tertullian's  wri- 
tings cover  the  whole  theological  field 
I.  General  of  the  time — apologetics  against  pagan- 
Character,  ism  and  Judaism,  polemics,  poUty,  dis- 
cipline, and  morals,  or  the  whole  re- 
oiganization  of  human  life  on  a  Christian  basis; 
they  give  a  picture  of  the  religious  life  and  thought 
of  the  time  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
chiux^  historian.  Their  general  temper  is  austere, 
their  purpose  practical;  they  are  full  of  life  and 
freshness.  In  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Latin  lan- 
guage a  vehicle  for  his  somewhat  tumultuous  ideas, 
the  author  now  and  then  becomes  strained  and  ob- 
scure; but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  quick,  precise,  and 
pointed.  He  is  always  powerful  and  intrepid,  com- 
manding, not  begging,  the  attention  of  the  reader; 
with  reference  to  earlier  Uterature  and  customs  he 
is  a  master  of  wit  and  sarcasm  and  is  always  orig- 
inal. He  has  been  likened  to  a  fresh  mountain  tor- 
rent, tumultuous,  and  making  its  own  path. 

The  chronology  of  these  writings  is  in  part  de- 
termined by  the  Montanistic  views  that  are  set 
forth  in  some  of  them,  by  the  author's  own  allu- 
sions to  this  writing  or  that  as  ant&- 
2.  Chronol-  dating  others  (cf.  Hamack,  LiUeratur, 
ogy  and  ii.  260-262),  and  by  definite  historic 
Contents,  data  (e.g.,  the  reference  to  the  death 
of  Septimius  Severus,  Ad  Scapulam, 
iv.).  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  which  he  calls 
his  third  composition  on  the  Marcionite  heresy,  he 
gives  its  date  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Severus'  reign 
(Adv.  Marcionemf  i.  1,  15).  The  writings  may  be 
divided  with  reference  to  the  two  periods  of  Ter- 
tullian's Christian  activity,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Montanist  (cf.  Hamack,  ut  sup.,  ii.  262  sqq.),  or 
according  to  their  subject-matter.  The  object  of 
the  former  mode  of  division  is  to  show,  if  possible, 
the  change  of  views  Tertullian's  mind  underwent. 
Following  the  latter  mode,  which  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical interest,  the  writings  fall  into  two  groups: 
(1)  apologetic  and  polemic,  e.g.,  Apologeticus,  De 
testimonio  animas,  Adv.  Judcsos,  Adv.  Mardanem, 
Adv.  Praxeanif  Adv.  Hennogenem,  De  proescriptione 
hereticorum,  Scorpiace,  to  counteract  the  sting  of 
Gnosticism,  etc.;  (2)  practical  and  disciplinary, 
e.g.,  De  monogamiaf  Ad  uxorem,  De  virginibus  velan- 
diSf  De  cuUu  feminarum,  De  paiienHay  De  pudiciMa, 
De  oraHone,  Ad  matiyras,  etc.  Among  the  apolo- 
getic writings  the  ApologeHcua,  addr^sed  to  the 
Roman  magistrates,  is  the  most  pungent  defense  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christians  ever  written  against 
the  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  and  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  legacies  of  the  ancient  Church,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  courage,  and  vigor.  It  first  clearly  pro- 
claims the  principle  of  religious  liberty  as  an  in- 
alienable right  of  man,  and  demands  a  fair  trial  for 
the  ([Christians  before  they  are  condemned  to  death. 
Tertullian  was  the  first  to  break  the  force  of  such 
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charges  as  that  the  Christians  sacrificed  infants  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  committed 
incest;  he  pointed  to  the  commission  of  such  crimes 
in  the  pagan  world,  and  then  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Pliny  that  Christians  pledged  themselves 
not  to  commit  murder,  adultery,  or  other  crimes; 
he  adduced  also  the  inhumanity  of  pagan  customs, 
such  as  feeding  the  flesh  of  gladiators  to  beasts. 
The  gods  have  no  existence,  and  thus  there  is  no 
pagan  religion  against  which  Christians  may  offend. 
Christians  do  not  engage  in  the  foolish  worship  of 
the  emperors;  they  do  better,  they  pray  for  them. 
Christians  can  afford  to  be  put  to  torture  and  to 
death,  and  the  more  they  are  cast  down  the  more 
they  grow;  "  the  blood  of  Christians  is  seed  "  (chap. 
1.).  In  the  De  prcBScriptione  he  develops  as  its  fim- 
damental  idea  that,  in  a  dispute  between  the  Church 
and  a  separating  party,  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  the  latter,  as  the  Chiux^,  in  possession  of 
the  unbroken  tradition,  is  by  its  very  existence  a 
guaranty  of  its  truth.  The  five  books  against  Mar- 
cion,  written  207  or  208,  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  elaborate  of  his  polemical  works,  invalu- 
able for  the  understanding  of  Gnosticism.  Of  the 
moral  and  ascetic  treatises,  the  De  patieniia  and 
De  spedaculis  are  among  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  De  pudicUia  and  De  virginibtts  velandia  among 
the  most  characteristic. 

nL  Theology:  Though  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Greek  theology,  Tertullian  was  independ- 
ent of  its  metaphysical  speculation. 
z.  General  He  had  learned  from  the  Greek  apol- 
Character.  ogies,  and  forms  a  direct  contrast  to 
Origen.  Origen  pushed  his  idealism  in 
the  direction  of  Gnostic  spiritualism.  Tertullian, 
the  prince  of  realists  and  practical  theologian,  car- 
ried his  realism  to  the  verge  of  materialism.  This 
is  evident  from  his  ascription  to  God  of  corporeity 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  traducian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  soul.  He  despised  Greek  philosophy, 
and,  far  from  looking  at  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
Greek  thinkers  whom  he  quotes  as  forenmners  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel,  he  pronounces  them  the 
patriarchal  forefathers  of  the  heretics  (De  animal 
iii.).  He  held  up  to  scorn  their  inconsistency  when 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  Socrates  in  dying  ordered 
a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  .^sculapius  (De  animay  i.). 
Tertullian  always  wrote  under  stress  of  a  felt  neces- 
sity. He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  op- 
ponents like  Marcion  and  Praxeas,  and,  however 
abstract  the  ideas  may  be  which  he  treated,  he  was 
always  moved  by  practical  considerations  to  make 
his  case  clear  and  irresistible.  It  was  partly  this 
element  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  formative  in- 
fluence upon  the  theology  of  the  post-Nicene  period 
in  the  West  and  has  rendered  them  fresh  reading  to 
this  day.  He  was  a  bom  disputant,  moved  by  the 
noblest  impulses  known  in  the  Church.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  third  century  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  name  by  other  authors.  Lactantius  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  century  is  the  first  to  do  this, 
but  Augustine  treats  him  openly  with  respect. 
Cyprian,  Tertullian's  North  African  compatriot, 
though  he  nowhere  mentions  his  name,  was  well 
read  in  his  writings,  as  Cyprian's  secretary  told 
Jerome. 


Tertullian's  main  doctrinal  teachings  are  as  fol- 
lows:   (1)  The  soul  was  not  preexistent,  as  Plato 

affirmed,  nor  addicted  to  metempsy- 
2.  Specific  chosis,  as  the  Pythagoreans  held.  In 
Teachingg.  each  individual  it  is  a  new  product, 

proceeding  equally  with  the  body  from 
the  parents,  and  not  created  later  and  associated 
with  the  body  (De  anima,  xxvii.).    It  is,  however,  a      J 
distinct  entity  and  a  certain  corporeity  and  as  so^      i 
it  may  be  tormented  in  Hades  (De  anima,  Iviii.).      J 
(2)  The  soul's  sinfulness  is  easily  explained  by  its     j 
traducian  origin  (De  am'ma,  xxxix.).    It  is  in  bond-     , 
age  to  Satan  (whose  works   it  renounces  in  b^     , 
tism),  but  has  seeds  of  good  (De  animaf  xli.),  and 
when  awakened,  it  passes  to  health  and  at  onoe 
calls  upon  God  (Apot.j  xvii.)  and  is  naturally  Chris- 
tian.   It  exists  in  all  men  alike;  it  is  a  culprit  and     J 
yet  an  unconscious  witness  by  its  impulse  to  wor-     "■ 
ship,  its  fear  of  denM)ns,  and  its  musings  on  death     i 
to  the  power,  benignity,  and  judgment  of  God  as     ' 
revealed  in  the  Christian's  Scriptures  (De  (esttmontb,     ". 
v.-vi.).    (3)  God,  who  made  the  world  out  of  noth- 
ing through  his  Son,  the  Word,  has  corporeity  though 
he  is  a  spirit  (De  prcBacriptione,  vii.;  Adv.Praxeia^ 
vii.).    In  the  statement  of  the  Trinity,  Tertullian 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  approach- 
ing the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Logos  doo- 
trine,  though  he  did  not  fully  state  the  inunanent 
Trinity.     In  his    treatise    against  Praxeas,  who 
taught  patripassianism  in  Rome,  he  used  the  woids, 
''  Trinity  and  economy,  persons  and  substance." 
The  Son  is  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Adv.  Praxum, 
XXV.).     "  These  three  are  one  substance,  not  one 
person;  and  it  is  said,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one' 
in  respect  not  of  the  singularity  of  number  but  the 
imity  of  the  substance."   The  very  names  "  Father " 
and  "  Son  "  indicate  the  distinction  of  personality. 
The  Father  is  one,  the  Son  is  one,  and  the  Spirit  is 
one  (Adv,  Praxeam,  ix.).    The  question  whether  the 
Son  was  coetemal  with  the  Father  Tertullian  does 
not  set  forth  in  full  clearness;   and  though  he  did 
not  fully  state  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the 
Trinity,  he  went  a  long  distance  in  the  way  of  ap- 
proach to  it  (B.  B.  Warfield,  in  Pnnceton  Thu^ 
teal  Review,  1906,  pp.  66,  159).    (4)  In  aoteriology 
Tertullian  does  not  dogmatise,  he  pref^s  to  keep 
silence  at  the  mystery  of  the  cross  (De  paiit^ 
iii.).    The  sufferings  of  Christ's  life  as  well  as  of  the 
crucifixion  are  efficacious  to  redemption.    In  ih^ 
water  of  baptism,  which  (upon  a  partial  quotattOi^    ^. 
of  John  iii.  5)  is  made  necessary  (De  bapHsmaU,  vi.)* 
we  are  bom  again;    we  do  not  receive  the  Hotf 
Spirit  in  the  water,  but  are  prepared  for  the  Bxtf 
Spirit.    We  little  fishes,  after  the  example  of  tb^ 
ichthyBy  ''  fish,"  Jesus  Christ  (having  reference  \/T 
the  formula  Jesue  ChristiM,  theou  uios  Botbr^  thv 
initials  of  which  make  up  the  Greek  word  for 
**  fish  "),  are  bom  in  water  (De  haptitmate,  i.).    In 
discussing  whether  sins  committed  subsequent  to 
baptism  may  be  foi^given,  he  calls  baptism  and  pen- 
ance **  two  planks  "  on  which  the  sinner  may  be 
saved  from  shipwreck — language  which  he  gav«  to 
the  Church  (De  penitential  xii.).    (5)  With  reference 
to  the  rule  of  faith,  it  may  be  said  that  TertolliBn 
is  constantly  using  this  expression  and  by  it 
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now  the  authoritative  tradition  handed  down  in 
the  Church,  now  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  per- 
haps also  a  definite  doctrinal  formula.  While  he 
nowhere  gives  a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he 
divides  them  into  two  parts  and  calls  them  the  inn 
strumentum  and  teatamentum  (Adv.  Mcarcionem,  iv. 
1).  He  distinguishes  between  the  four  Gospels  and 
insists  upon  their  apostolic  origin  as  accrediting 
their  authority  (De  prcBScripHane,  xxxvi. ;  Adv,  Mar- 
cionenif  iv.  1-5) ;  in  tr3dng  to  accoimt  for  Marcion's 
treatment  of  the  Lucan  Gospel  and  the  Pauline 
writings  he  sarcastically  queries  whether  the  ''  ship- 
master from  Pontus "  (Marcion)  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  taking  on  contraband  goods  or  tampering 
with  them  after  they  were  aboard  (Adv.  Mcarcionemf 
V.  1).  The  Scripture,  the  rule  of  faith,  is  for  him 
fixed  and  authoritative  (De  corona^  iii.-iv.).  As  op- 
posed to  the  pagan  writings  they  are  divine  (De  testi- 
monio  animcBy  vi.).  They  contain  all  truth  (De 
prcescriptiane,  vii.,  xiv.)  and  from  them  the  Church 
drinks  (potat)  her  faith  (Adv.  Praxeatiif  xiii.).  The 
prophets  were  older  than  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
their  authority  is  accredited  by  the  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions  (ApoL,  xix.-xx.).  The  Scriptures  and  the 
teachings  of  philosophy  are  incompatible.  "  What 
has  Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem?  "  he  exclaims, 
"  or  the  Academy  with  the  Church?  "  (De  prcMcrip- 
Hone,  vii.).  Human  philosophy  is  a  work  of  demons 
(De  anima,  i.) ;  the  Scriptiu'es  contain  the  wisdom  of 
heaven.  The  rule  of  faith,  however,  seems  to  be 
also  applied  by  Tertullian  to  some  distinct  formula 
of  doctrine,  and  he  gives  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  Christian  faith  under  this  term  (De  prcMcriptiane, 
xui.). 

IV.  Moral  Principles:  Tertullian  was  a  deter- 
mined advocate  of  strict  discipline  and  an  austere 
code  of  practise,  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  Puritanic  element  in  the  early  Church.  These 
views  led  him  to  adopt  Montanism  with  its  ascetic 
rigor  and  its  belief  in  chiliasm  and  the  continuance 
of  the  prophetic  gifts.  In  his  writings  on  public 
amusements,  the  veiling  of  virgins,  the  conduct  of 
women,  and  the  like,  he  gives  expression  to  these 
views.  On  the  principle  that  we  should  not  look 
at  or  listen  to  what  we  have  no  right  to  practise, 
and  that  polluted  things,  seen  and  touched,  pollute 
(De  spectaculiSf  viii.,  xvii.),  he  declared  a  Christian 
should  abstain  from  the  theater  and  the  amphi- 
theater. There  pagan  religious  rites  were  applied 
and  the  names  of  pagan  divinities  invoked;  there 
the  precepts  of  modesty,  purity,  and  humanity  were 
ignored  or  set  aside,  and  there  no  place  was  offered 
to  the  onlookers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
graces.  Women  should  put  aside  gold  and  precious 
stones  as  ornaments  (De  cuUUf  v.-vi.),  and  virgins 
should  conform  to  the  law  of  St.  Paul  for  women 
and  keep  themselves  strictly  veiled  (De  virginibue 
velandis).  He  praised  the  immarried  state  as  the 
highest  (De  monogamia,  xvii.;  Ad  uxorenif  i.  3), 
called  upon  Christians  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
excelled  in  the  virtue  of  celibacy  by  vestal  virgins 
and  Eg3rptian  priests,  and  he  pronounced  second 
marriage  a  species  of  adultery  (De  exhortoHone  cae- 
Htatis,  ix.).  If  Tertullian  went  to  an  unhealthy  ex- 
treme in  his  counsels  of  asceticism,  he  is  easily  for- 
given when  one  recalls  his  own  moral  vi^or  and  his 


great  services  as  an  ingenuous  and  intrepid  defender 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  with  him,  as  later 
with  Luther,  was  first  and  chiefly  an  experience  of 
his  own  heart.  On  accoimt  of  his  schism  with  the 
Church,  he,  like  the  great  Alexandrian  Father, 
Origen,  has  failed  to  receive  the  honor  of  canonizar 

tion.  (P.  ScHAPFf.)      D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

BiBLioaaAPBT:  Editions  of  the  works  of  Tertullian  are 
numerous.  The  ediiio  prineeps  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  ap- 
peared at  Basel,  1621,  3d  ed.,  1539.  Othera  are  by  M. 
Mesnarts,  Paris,  1545;  S.  Oelenius,  Based,  1550;  R.  L.  de 
la  Barre,  Paris,  1580;  J.  von  Wouwer,  Frankfort.  1603 
and  1612;  J.  Pamelius,  Paris,  1608  and  elsewhere  later; 
J.  A.  Semler,  Halle,  1770-76;  E.  F.  Leopold,  Leipsic, 
1839-41;  in  MPL,  vols,  i.-ii.;  one  of  the  best  is  by  F. 
Oehler,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1853-54;  another  is  in  the  C8EL, 
Reifferscheid  and  Q.  Wissowa,  Vienna,  1890  sqq.,  con- 
tinued by  A.  Krosnooann  in  new  ed.,  1906  sqq.,  who  is  also 
issuing  editions  of  separate  works,  Tabingen,  1907  sqq.; 
cf.  the  latter's  Qucutionea  TertiUlianat,  Innsbruck,  1898. 
Eng.  transl.  of  the  "  Works  "  in  ANF,  vols,  iii.-iv.  The 
editions  of  separate  works  are  too  numerous  to  give  here. 

Works  dealing  more  or  less  closely  with  the  life  of  Ter> 
tullian  are:  Grotemeyer,  Ueber  TertuUien*8  Leben  und 
Schriften,  Kempen,  1863-65;  J.  Kaye,  The  Eccleaiastical 
History  of  the  Seamd  and  Third  Centurie9t  new  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1889;  Q.  BoiBsier,  La  Fin  du  paganimne,  i.  259 
sqq.,  Paris,  1891;  H.  Leolercq,  L'Afirigue  chrHienne,  vol. 
i.,  Paris,  1904;  W.  Walker,  Greatest  Men  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Chicago,  1908;  DCB,  iv.  818-864  (by  Pusey; 
elaborate);  SchafT,  Christian  Church,  ii.  818-833  et  pas- 
sim; Neander,  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  passim;  and  in 
general  the  works  on  the  church  history  and  history  of 
doctrine  of  the  period. 

On  his  writings  and  doctrine  consult:  J.  A.  Nosselt, 
De  vera  atate  ac  doctrirui  scriptorum  Tertulliani,  Halle, 
1768;  W.  MOnscher,  DarsteUung  der  moralischen  Ideen 
des  Clemens  von  Aletandrien  und  des  Tertullian,  Helm- 
stedt,  1796;  F.  C.  H.  Schwegler,  Der  MorUanismus,  TO- 
bingen,  1841;  K.  Hesselberg,  Tertullian' s  Lehre  eniwickeU 
aus  seinen  Schriften,  vol.  1,  Leben  und  Schriften,  Dorpat, 
1848;  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Antiffnosticiu  oder  Oeist  des 
Tertullian  tend  EifdeUung  in  dessen  Schriften,  Berlin,  2d 
ed.,  1849;  Q.  Uhlhom,  Fundamenla  chronolooicB  Ter- 
tuUiancB,  G6ttingen,  1852;  A.  Crte,  Les  I  dies  de  TertuUien 
suT  la  tradition  eccUsiastique,  Strasburg.  1855;  P.  Daurfes, 
£tude  sur  FapotogStiqiie  de  TertuUien,  Strasburg.  1855; 
F.  A.  Burokhardt,  Die  Sedenlehre  des  Tertullian,  Budissin, 
1857;  C.  Viala,  TertuUien  considers  comme  apologists, 
Strasburg,  1857;  H.  Mauchon,  Exposition  crUique  des 
opinions  de  TertuUien  sur  Forigine  et  la  nature  du  pichi, 
Strasburg,  1859;  V.  Bordes,  ExposS  critique  des  opinions 
de  TertuUien  sur  la  redemption,  Strasburg,  1860;  P.  Gott- 
wald,  De  morUanismo  TertuUiani,  Breslau,  1862;  J.  Don- 
aldson, Critical  Hist,  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine, 
3  vols.,  London,  1864-66;  J.  Pelet.  Essai  sur  V Apologeticu* 
de  TertuUien,  Strasburg.  1868;  C.  A.  H.  Kellner,  in  TQ, 
m  (1870),  547-556,  liu  (1871).  585-609;  K.  Rdnsch.  Das 
neue  Testament  TertuUians  aus  den  Schriften  des  Letxteren 
reconstruirt,  Leipsic,  1871;  C.  E.  Treppel,  TertuUien,  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1872;  F.  Boehringer,  Die  Kirche  Christi,  2  vols., 
2d  ed..  Zurich,  1873;  K.  Leimbaoh,  Beitr&ge  sur  Abend- 
mahlslehre  TertuUians,  Gotha.  1874;  G.  Caucanus,  Ter- 
tuUien et  le  mofUanisme,  Qenhve,  1876;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  StJiriften  Tertxdlians,  Bonn.  1878;  A.  Hamack,  in 
ZKO,  ii  (1878),  572-583;  idem.  Die  griechische  Ueber- 
setzung  des  Apc^sHcus  TertuUians,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem, 
LiUeraiur,  i.  667-687,  ii.  2  passim;  F.  Oehninger.  TeHul- 
lian  und  seine  Auferstehungslehre,  Augsburg.  1878;  J.  de 
Soyres,  Montanism  and  the  Primitive  Church,  London, 
1878:  F.  Nielsen,  TeHuUian*s  Ethik,  Copenhagen,  1879; 
Q.  R.  HauschUd.  Die  rationale  Psychologic  und  Erkennl- 
nistheorie  TertuUians,  Frankfort,  1880;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  Oeschiehte  des  Montanismus,  Erlangen,  1881;  W. 
Belck,  Oeschiehte  des  Montanismus,  Leipsic,  1883;  G. 
Ludwig,  TertuUian's  Ethik,  Leipsic,  1885;  L.  Atsberger, 
Oeschiehte  der  cJirisUichen  Eschatologie  der  vomic&nischen 
Zeit,  Freiburg,  1886;  L.  Lehanneur.  Le  Traiti  de  Ter- 
tuUien contre  Us  Valentiniens,  Caen,  1886;  M.  Klussmann, 
Curarum  TertuUiatMarum  paHiculas,  Halle,  1887;  T.  Zahn, 
Oeschiehte  des  neutestamerUlichen  Kanons,  i.  51  sqq.,  105 
sqq.,  585  aqq.,  ii.  449  sqq.,  Leipeio,  1889-92^  P.  Corssen, 
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Du  Atttrcatio  Simonii  ludai  .  .  .  au/  iArs  QutOm  O*- 
prOfl.  Berlin,  1390;  C.  A.  H.  Kelluer,  CArDiKiZ<vis  Ter- 
tuUiana  luppUmcnta,  Bonn.  1890;  E,  Noeldechen.  Tir- 
luUian,  Qotba.  IBOO;  O.  Rauch.  Die  Einflait  da-  itoitelitn 
PhUoinihie  au!  die  Lehrbiidmv  Terit^iaiu,  HtUe.  1890; 
F.  Cftbrol.  TtTiuUim  adnn  M.  Covniaitaui.  Puria,  1881; 
H.  Q.  Void.  Eint  vcrKhoUene  Uriunde  del  arUinomiHitcfun 
Ka<npfn,  Leipsic,  180J:  M.  Klunmum,  Exctrpta  Trr- 
fbUtaiua  in  Iridori  HiapcUnaia  etymaloffiia.  Bunburg, 
18B2;  K.  H.  Wirth,  Dcr  "  Vrnlimat  "-Bigriff  fcri  Ttr- 
IliUian  in  dfr  chriBliriitn  Kirche  tniwickelt,  Ldpaic,  1892; 
■C.  T.  Cntttvell.  Lilcram  Hial.  ol  Early  CAriilianitv.  2 
voli.,  LoDdou.  18D3;  G.  Euer.  Hie  SeiieniAte  Tatviivata, 
Poderbum,  1393:  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  TaivUvm'a  Apolon 
in  Journal  nf  PhUatupliv,  ui  (1803).  250-295;  H.  Oom- 
pen,  Tertidlianta,  Vienna.  1895;  E.  RoISb.  in  TU,  lii. 
4  (1S95);  K.  Werb«r,  Trrtidliatu  SeJirifl  De  •pactoeulu 
in  ihrtm  VerMUnit  in  Forroi  Renm  dinnann  libri. 
TeMhsn,  1S9S;  M,  WiDkler,  Drr  TraditioiubivriS  det 
VrchriMenlumt  bei  Tetf^ian.  Munich,  1897;  P.  Wolf,  Ci* 
Stelluno  der  Chriaten  »u  dot  Sctuxuapidrn  nac/k  T^-uUiana 
Behrilt  De  ipedaeulia.  Vienna.  1897;  £.  M.  QauctieT, 
L'ApoUn/ia  de  TtnuUien,  Auleuil.  1S98;  J.  8ti«r,  Di* 
0<iUet-  laid  Uvaa-LrAre  Tertuliiant,  GMtingon.  IS99; 
F.  KattenbuBcb.  Dae  apoiloliKhi  SyinMuni,  ii.  53  sqq., 
Ldpaio.  1900;  P.  Honceaux.  Hial.  litliraira  de  rAfrigiu 
cArttierme.  vol.  i.,  Paris.  1901;  E.  von  der  Oolti.  Dae 
Oebtl  in  der  aluaun  CSriatmliirii,  pp.  279  aqq.,  Lcipaic, 
1901;  A.  Bigelmair.  Die  Beteiliqung  der  CAriMrn  an 
nfenilicketi  L^en  in  vorkonatantiniacher  Zeit,  Hunicb. 
1902;  C.  H.  Guigziebert,  TerluUien.  6lude  lur  let  hh- 
timenU  a  rioard  de  Cempire  it  de  la  aociHt  civile.  Pairi. 
1902;  E.  J.  Neumann.  Hippolyl  twn  Rom  in  irincr  3Ul- 
lung  lu  Staal  und  WrU.  vol,  i„  Leipsic.  1902;  A.  d'AIt*. 
ThaotoBia  da  TerluUian.  Parii,  1905  (eicelienC);  W.  Vo1< 
lert,  Teriuiti^nt  doomatiMhe  und  ethiache  (frundanachauunot 
Oatenloh.  1905;  B.  B.  Wufield,  in  iVincdon  Thaolagical 
Raviaa.  1905.  pp.  S29-5S5.  1006,  pp.  1-^S.  145-187;  K. 
Adam,  Der  Kirclienbaeriff  TertuUiona.  Paderbom,  1907; 
Krflgar.  HiUoTV.  pp.  256-280  eC  panim;  Baitleoheirei, 
QetcMcUe.  pp.  39,  41.  310  gqq..  365;  idem,  Patrologie.  PP- 
157-167,  Ene-  tianal.,  St.  Louia.  1908;  Caillier.  Avtetira 
mart;  ii.  1-86. 

TESCHEHMACHEH,  teBh'en-niaH"er,  WERNER: 
Reformed  pastor  and  Annalist;  b.  at  Elberfeld  (2S 
m.  n.D.e.  of  Cologne)  Sept.  13  (old  style),  1590;  d. 
at  Xanten  (33  m,  n.n.w.  ot  Dilaseldorf)  Apr.  2, 
1638.  He  was  educated  at  the  Reformed  schixiU  at 
Herbom,  1601-06,  and  received  his  master's  d^ree 
at  Heidelberg  in  1609;  was  pastor  of  a  circuit  ot 
churches  in  the  (government  of  Jillich,  1611-13;  at 
Sittard  in  the  Netherlands,  1613-15;  at  Elberfeld, 
1615-17;  at  Cleves,  1617-23;  and  court  preacher 
at  Emmerich  for  the  govenunent  of  Brandenburg, 
1623-32.  After  the  Spanish  occupation  the  Re- 
formed in  the  vicinity  of  Jillich,  Berg,  and  Wesel 
were  driven  from  their  churches  in  consequence  of 
an  edict  of  Nov.  3,  1625,  and  Teschenmacher  was 
instrumental  in  gaining  an  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Netherlands  statea-gcneral,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  churches.  Two  of  Teschenmacher'e 
works  were  printed;  RepetUia  brevit  cathoUcm  et 
orthodoxm  rdigionU  (Weacl,  1635),  containing  brief 
historical  and  dogmatic  parte;  and  AAalei  Clivi(E 
JuliiB  Montiium  .  .  .  (Amheim,  1638).  His  most 
valuablework  was  j4nnafc«  eccleautsiici  TeformoiionU 
eccUnanim  Clivice,  Jiitia,  Mtmtium.  The  original 
manuscript,  dedicated  under  date  of  1633,  haa  dis- 
appeared, but  was  used  by  J.  D.  von  Steinen,  who 
incorjtorated  more  than  one-fourth  into  his  Betclirei- 
bung  der  RrfoTmationsgeschickU  (fea  Herzoglhitma 
Cleve  (1727).  A  copy  of  the  manuscript  is  preserved 
in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin.  The  work,  though 
lacking  in  perspective  and  a  knowledge  of  political 
VUTTOUDdings,  yet  is  distinguished  by  learning  and 


conscientiousness,  and  the  immediate  UN  of  nre 
manuscript  sources;  and  it  is  of  much  local  intoot. 
(E.  Swom.) 

BiBuoos'pnT:  W.  Harlan,  in  Z«it(eAr^  dat  boguda  Or 
KAi^^(nw«in«,  nvili.  207  iqq.;  idem,  in  ^CB,  nl  rnnl; 
E.  Sinuia*,  in  TheoloinKiia  Arititan  ou  do*  nL^usia 
oiiietttJiafaKlum  Predion- Vmin.  new  aerie*,  iii  |im). 
70  aqq.;  A.  Lorena,  Die  atte  refimraeria  imd  dit  urn  ■«>■ 
Qelieehe  OiTneiiule,  pp.  BS  aqq.,  Grevenbioich,  1M6. 

TESSER-WESIERSKI,  FRAHZ  VOH:  Germu 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Berent  (30  m.  b.w.  oflhit- 
iig).  West  Prussia,  Dec.22, 1869.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Breslau  (Lie.  Theol.,  1894), 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  189G,  Gnt  icr 
church  history  and  later  (1S97)  for  apc^ogetio. 
Since  1899  be  has  been  associate  profewoi  ol  lla 
latter  subject  in  the  same  institution,  and  in  IWO 
was  given  charge  of  the  couraes  ju  philosophical  and 
theological  propodeutics.  Be  has  writtoi  Dii 
Grundlagtn  dta  Wunderbegrifft  nach  Thomat  m 
Ajutn  (Paderbom,  1899);  and  Der  AutoriUUta- 
griff  in  den  Havptphaten  leintr  hulontchm  Stt- 
teidedung  (1907). 

TEST  ACT :  The  name  commonly  applied  lo  U 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1673,  formally  entiUed 
"  An  Act  to  Prevent  Dangers  from  Popish  Hacu- 
sants,"  which  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Ccf> 
poration  Act  (q.v.)  to  public  offices  in  genenL  It 
disqualified  for  all  offices,  civil  or  military,  tbw 
who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  N- 
premacy,  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  renounced  tic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  was  partly  tke 
result  of  intrigues  within  the  Cabal,  forwarded  bf 
Shaftesbury  with  the  intention  of  driving  Qiff<vd 
from  office,  and  partly  aimed  at  the  duke  of  Ynk 
(later  James  II.),  who  was  then  high  adminJ.  1^ 
iam  of  Orange  declared  in  favor  of  ito  prindide,  ad 
it  was  maintained  by  both  whiga  and  toriea,  nnl" 
both  acts  were  repealed  in  1828  on  the  moticn  d 
Lord  John  Russell, 

TESTAMEHTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  ¥k1ttr 
ARCHS.  See  Pseud  bpioiupba. 

TESTAHERTDH       DOMm       HOSTRI      JES" 
CHKISTI:     A  church  order  of  the  fifih  cenWrj- 
The  Testament  was  written  originally  in  Greek,  b"* 
is  not  extant  in  that  language.     A  Syriac  tnc^ 
tion  from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Jacob  of  &k# 
in  687.    An  Arabic  version  exists,  taken  from  a  lo*^ 
Coptic  translation.    Analogous  to  the  Arabic  it  *^ 
Ethiopic   translation.      Fragmente   of   the  litui^ 
may  be  looked  for  in  many  manuscripts,  ance  a  te^ 
prayers  were  long  in  use,  partly  to  the  present  tine 
A  fragment,  the  description  of  Antichrist,  exists  in 
Latin,  which  may,  however,  antedate  the  Testament 
In  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  the  Testament  appesn 
as  the  first  part  of  an  octateucb  entitled  Chmtalia. 
The  division  into  eight  books  was  in  imitation  of 
the   Apostolic   Constitutions   which   apparently  it 
was  to  replace,  and  as  such  found  place  amoi^  the 
books  of  the  Bible  in  manuscripts.     Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the  octa- 
(«uch;   it  was  received  in  various  oriental  l^al  col- 
lections. 

The  contents  of  the  Testament  am  airanged  in 
three  parts,  loosely  ooniieot«d:    an  apocalypse,  L 
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3 — 14;  directions  concerning  church  building,  i.  19; 
Bifid  a  church  order,  specifying  the  duties  of  the 
deigy  and  of  the  laity,  i.  20-41.  25.    To  instructions 
if>i  the  consecration  of  bishops  a  long  liturgy  is 
^appended.    There  are  other  litiu^cal  parts,  e.g.,  i. 
32,  34-35.    Noteworthy  are  the  canons  on  widows, 
i.   40-43;    there  are  female  clerics,  ranking  above 
die  deaconesses.    The  sources  of  the  work  are  as 
various  as  its  parts.    The  Apocalypse  is  no  doubt 
borrowed;    chaps,  xix.-xxii.  correspond  to  chaps, 
mxv.-xxxviii.  of  the  Arabic  Didascalia;    yet  the 
ITestament  is  probably  the  prior  source.     From  i. 
20  there  is  so  much  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian 
cliurch  order  that  this  main  part  may  be  considered 
AS  an  elaboration  of  the  same.    Here  and  there  occur 
analogies  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the 
*'  Canons  of  Hippolytus,"  and  T.  Zahn  points  out 
verbal  agreements  with  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic 
**Act8  of  Peter."    These  desultory  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  literary  fiction  to  which  the  Tes- 
tament owes  its  name.    After  the  resurrection,  it  is 
represented,  Christ  appears  to  the  apostles,  imparts 
to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  at  the  request  of 
Peter  and  John,  gives  them  a  description  of  the 
end,  i.e.,  the  Apocalypse  (i.  1-15).    John,  Peter, 
and  Matthew  wrote  down  the  New  Testament  and 
sent  it  into  the  world  through  Dositheus  (perhaps 
Erastus  of  Aristarchus),  Silas,  Magnus  (perhaps 
Mana&i),  and  AquUa.    Further  on,  the  author  does 
not  take  pains  to  sustain  the  disguise.    In  the  form 
oC  the  Testament  of  Clirist  may  be  seen  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  apostolic  fiction  that  attaches  to  church 
oiders  from  the  beginning.    In  the  conviction  that 
duirch  orders  were  derived  from  the  apostolic  tra- 
^ony  all  books  on  the  subject  since  the  Didache 
^  ascribed  to  the  apostles.    The  fiction  increases 
in  the  Apostolic  Church  Order  and  the  Apostolic 
^constitutions,  viii  (see  Apostouc  Chubch  Direc- 
^Ry;    Apostouc   Constitutions   and   Canons) 
^^re  each  apostle  in  tiun  is  made  to  give  his  di- 
'^ons  verbally;    finally,  in  the  Testament  all  is 
P^t  into  the  mouth  of  Qirist  himself.    This  form 
^  facilitated  by  the  apocalyptic   introduction, 
^ven  the  eschatological  address  of  Mace.  xiii.  5 
^.f  Revelation,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are 
J^piesented  as  spoken  or  communicated  by  Jesus. 
H  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  falsification  was  gen- 
^'^y  accepted  in  good  faith.  The  Apocalypse  seems 
^  have  originated  in  Syria,  as  this  (i.  10)  stands  at 
^  head  €i  the  lands  that  are  to  suffer  ifrom  Anti- 
^inA.  Zahn  suggests  that  it  might  have  originated 
^  a  separatist  church,  having  first  in  mind  the 
Indians  (q.v.);    A.  Baumstark  ascribes  it  to  the 
^(onophysites;   A.  Hamack  and  P.  Drews  refer  it 
^E^pt,  as  the  formulas  and  usages  are  Egyptian. 
'Hietime  of  its  production  is  assimied  by  most  to 
iiave  been  the  fifth  century;   it  is  already  cited  in 
^  "  Theoeophy  "  of  Aristocritus,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  as  a  pseudepigraphical  work. 

(H.  ACHELIS.) 

BnuooaAPHT:  The  fint  edition  was  by  Lacarde  in  Rdiquim 

/■fit  tceUtitutiei  antiqui»ttmcB  Syriace^  Graces  pp.  2-19, 

SO-W,  Letpsic,  1856,  from  a  ninth-century  manuscript; 

and  the  complete  edition  was  by  I.  E.  Rahmani,  patriarch 

of  Antaoch,  Mains,  1899.     There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  by 

J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Edinburgh,  1902  (cf.  Nestle 

to  AJT,  viL  1903,  pp.  749  sqq.).     Ck>nsult:   A.  Ehrhard, 

Z>M  alichrUtUehe  Liiieraiw  und  ihre  Erfortchung  1884- 


1900,  pp.  532  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1900;  Hamack,  in  8BA, 
1899,  pp.  878  sqq.;  AcheUs,  in  Theologiache  lAUraiuf 
xeitune,  1899,  pp.  704  sqq.;  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  1900,  pp.  438 
sqq.;  Baumstark,  in  TQS,  1900,  pp.  1  sqq.;  Drews,  in 
TSK,  1901,  pp.  141  sqq. 

TETRAGRAMMATON.    See  Jehovah;  Yahweh. 

TETRAPOLir AN  CONFESSION:  The  (>>nfession 
presented  by  the  four  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau  to  the  Diet  oif  Augsburg, 
and  properly  speaking  the  first  confession  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  call  of  the  Diet  by  the  em- 
peror at  Augsburg,  Apr.  8,  1530  (see  Augsburq 
Confession  and  its  Apologt,  §  1),  declaring  for  an 
open  discussion  and  final  reconcilement,  though  met 
with  misgiving  in  upper  Germany,  where  the  dele- 
gates were  advised  rather  to  work  for  a  future  free 
general  council,  yet  encouraged  electoral  Saxony 
and  several  imperial  cities  in  southern  Germany  to 
prepare  arguments  in  writing  for  the  defense  of  their 
respective  beliefs  and  forms.  By  Apr.  26,  Wolf- 
gang Capito  (q.v.)  was  at  work  at  Strasburg.  How- 
ever, the  instructions  to  the  delegates,  Johannes 
Sturm  (q.v.)  and  Blatthis  Pfarrer,  aimed  at  two 
things;  the  avoidance  of  the  disunion  of  the  Protes- 
tant states,  and  of  the  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  doctrines.  When  they  arrived  at  Augsburg  this 
policy  proved  impracticable,  because  Johann  Eck's 
404  articles  included  the  Strasbuig  party  in  its  at- 
tack; because  there  were  present  a  number  of 
Lutheran  theologians  holding  themselves  entirely 
aloof;  and  in  the  opening  address  the  demand  of  a 
written  presentation  and  defense  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man was  made  of  each  constituent.  Again  and  again 
the  delegates  sent  back  to  Strasbuig  for  theologians, 
but  no  invitation  or  freedom  of  passage  having  been 
assured,  the  coimcil  hesitated  to  send  Martin  But- 
ser  and  Capito  for  fear  of  their  arrest.  Meanwhile 
the  two  had  started  and  arrived  June  23  and  26, 
but  for  three  weeks  longer  they  deferred  their  public 
appearance.  It  was  already  certain  that  the  princes 
would  not  admit  the  cities  dissenting  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament  to  a  subscription  of  their 
Confession  (Augsburg) ;  and  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  dissenting  on  the  sacrament,  Melanchthon 
hoped  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Evangelicals,  since 
it  was  known  that  the  emperor  would  not  submit 
the  corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist  to  question. 
Simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  Butzer,  it  happened 
that  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  spite  of  scruples 
as  to  the  article  on  the  sacrament,  signed  the  Saxon 
Confession.  The  Strasburg  theologian,  therefore, 
had  to  prepare  in  haste  his  own  confession.  In  sub- 
stance it  followed  as  closely  as  p>ossible  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  princes.  Accordingly,  in  the  article  on 
the  sacrament  it  is  declared  that  **  the  Lord  in  this 
sacrament  according  to  his  Word  gives  to  his  fol- 
lowers his  true  body  and  true  blood  to  eat  and  drink, 
to  the  nourishment  of  their  souls  and  to  eternal  life, 
that  they  may  remain  in  him  and  he  in  them." 
Zwingli's  influence  appears  in  the  twenty-three  arti- 
cles in  the  first  place  given  to  the  Scripture-principle, 
followed  by  Christ  and  his  grace  as  the  chief  con- 
tent and  the  critical  measure  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. Zwinglian  also  is  the  stress  on  the  Church 
invisible  as  the  "  Bride  of  Christ."  The  sacraments 
are  so  called  not  only  because  they  are  visible  tokens 
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of  grace,  but  also  because  they  are  acts  of  homage 
to  Christ;  hence  a  reversal  of  the  accent  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  viii.  The  use  of  images  is  re- 
jected, though  *^  in  themselves,  when  not  honored 
and  worshiped,  they  are  unobjectionable."  De- 
nunciation of  abuses  is  more  severe  than  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  princes,  the  mass  being  termed  "  a 
horrible  carding  mart "  and  an  ''  unendurable 
abomination." 

While  the  theologians  were  thus  busy,  the  dele- 
gates were  endeavoring  to  induce  other  cities  to 
sign,  but  met  with  little  success.  Only  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau  declared  themselves  will- 
ing, if  the  article  on  the  sacrament  were  abbreviated. 
After  a  second  unsuccessful  effort  to  present  the 
Confession  in  the  emperor's  presence,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  his  chancellor  on  July  9.  The  emperor 
demanded  next  (July  14)  that  all  protesting  cities 
should  declare  their  faith,  with  the  result  that,  be- 
sides Niu-emberg  and  Reutlingen,  also  Heilbronn, 
Kempten,  and  Windsheim  joined  the  Saxon  Con- 
fession. The  adherents  of  the  Tetrapolitana,  now 
more  isolated,  surmised  correctly  that  they  were  to 
be  pressed  to  a  more  positive  avowal  of  the  Zwing- 
Han  idea  of  the  sacrament;  hence,  they  made  no 
further  statements,  referring  to  their  Confession  as 
neither  Lutheran  nor  Zwinglian,  but  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command  according  to  Scripture.  For 
a  considerable  time  they  heard  only  uncertain 
rumors  concerning  the  reception  of  their  document. 
Evidently  the  emperor  was  playing  arbitrary  treat- 
ment against  them  in  order  to  gain  the  Lutheran 
estates.  However,  the  first  decree  (Sept.  22)  favor- 
ing common  coimsel  and  common  cause  against 
those  not  holding  to  the  real  corporeal  presence  in 
the  sacrament  and  against  Anabaptists,  was  de- 
clined by  the  Lutheran  estates  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  the  former  might  be  reconciled  in  common 
with  the  Christian  churches.  This  reference  had  in 
mind,  doubtlessly,  the  pending  efforts  of  Butzer 
and  Capito  to  bring  together  Luther  and  Zwingli. 
At  any  rate  the  principal  effect  of  the  decree  was  to 
spare  the  cities  holding  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  the 
peril  of  a  joint  Roman  and  Lutheran  antagonism, 
and  led  to  a  decisive  break  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Lutheran  estates,  tending  to  draw  the  pro- 
testing groups  into  closer  community.  On  Oct.  13, 
the  party  of  Strasburg  ventured  to  apply  to  the 
Saxons  for  admission  into  the  Evangelical  league 
and  were  not  unfavorably  met.  Meanwhile  the 
Tetrapolitan  Confession  had  been  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  theologians,  which  was  already  occu- 
pied with  a  confutation  of  the  Saxon  Confession. 
The  confutation  prepared  by  Eck,  Johannes  Faber 
(q.v.),  and  Johannes  Cochlseus  (q.v.)  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  Aug.  10.  In  the  confutation 
of  the  Tetrapolitana  there  is  less  monotonous  cita- 
tion of  tradition  than  against  the  Saxon  and  more 
reference  to  Biblical  proof,  consonant  with  the 
Zwinglian  Scripture-principle.  The  tone  is  very 
severe,  and,  without  warrant,  fables  of  mockery  of 
the  host  are  alleged,  against  which  Sturm  promptly 
replied  with  a  brief  and  dignified  exoneration.  The 
four  cities  declared  (Oct.  30)  that  they  were  open 
to  conviction  through  a  general  council,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  Scripture";    and,  for  the  resti 


avowed  their  allegiance.  This  unyielding  firmness 
perplexed  the  emperor.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
ignore  the  cities  till  the  prorogation  of  the  diet.  The 
decree  of  the  emperor  turned  more  sternly  against 
the  ''  Zwinglian  cities"  than  against  the  Lutherans; 
and  he  threatened  to  visit  severe  measures  upon  the 
grave  error  against  the  sacrament  as  against  icono- 
clasm  and  the  like.  Naturally,  the  four  cities  de- 
clined the  decree;  but  they  had  all  the  more  reason 
to  seek  closer  relations  with  the  Lutherans.  They 
were  present  at  Schn&alkald,  and  their  signatures 
appear  in  the  docimient  of  the  league  of  Feb.  27, 
1531  (see  Schmalkald  Articles).  Thus  a  develop- 
ment arose  which  turned  aside  the  Tetrapolitana. 
The  Swiss,  to  whom  it  was  represented  as  a  bridge 
to  the  Lutherans,  would  not  exchange  their  clear 
doctrine  on  the  sacrament  for  vague  words.  The 
Confession  of  the  League  was  the  Augustana,  to 
which  the  Tetrapolitana  became  secondary,  as  in 
substance  the  same;  and  the  party  of  Strasbui^  ad- 
mitted at  the  Diet  of  Schweinfurt  in  1532,  that  they 
recognized  the  Augustana  alongside  of  theirs,  but 
were  not  willing  to  abandon  their  own. 

Soon  after  the  reading  of  the  confutation,  the 
Strasburg  delegates  secured  a  secretly  taken  copy, 
and  Butzer  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  apology, 
which,  with  the  Confession,  was  published,  Bekandir 
nusa  der  vier  Frey-  und  ReichstdU  (Strasburg,  1531; 
Zweibrdcken,  1604).  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
Tetrapolitana  appeared  (Strasburg,  1531). 

(E.  F.  Karl  MClleb.) 

BxBLiooRAPHT :  T.  Keim,  Schtodbiaehe  Reformationao^dnehU, 
TQbingen,  1855;  F.  Dobel,  Memmingen  im  Refonnation^ 
teitaUer^  parts  iv.-v.,  Augsburg,  1878;  Virck,  in  ZKO, 
1888;  A.  Pfttsold.  Die  Konfutation  dea  VierwtOdiebekenmi- 
niseeSf  Leipsio,  1900;  J.  Ficker,  in  Theolooxache  Abhamdr 
lunoen  fUr  H.  HotUmann,  Tabingen.  1902;  K.  MaOen 
Die  Bdcenntnieachriften  der  rtformirien  Kirche,  Leipste. 
1903.  The  404  theses  of  Eck  are  translated  in  Fapen  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  Hietory,  2  eer.,  ii.  21-81, 
New  York.  1910.* 

TETRARCH:  The  title  primarily  of  a  military 
and  later  of  an  administrative  official.  In  its  mili- 
tary sense  it  denoted  the  commander  of  a  cavalry 
squadron  of  four  companies  or  sixty-four  men.  In 
the  administrative  sense  a  tetrarch  was  the  ruler 
of  a  tetrarchy,  originally  the  fourth  part  of  a  coun- 
try; as  was  the  case  among  the  Thessalians  and, 
at  one  time,  among  the  Galatian  Celts  of  Asia  Minor 
(cf.  also  the  four  ''  tribes  "  of  Attica  previous  to  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes).  Later  he  was  simply  a  tribu- 
tary or  petty  prince,  and  in  this  sense  tiie  title  was 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  many  princelings  of 
S3rria,  oEdy  the  most  important  bdng  officially 
styled  "  king." 

The  best  example  of  tetrarchs  is  furnished  by  the 
Herodian  dynasty.  In  41  b.c.  Herod  and  his  brother 
Phasffil  received  the  title  of  tetrarch  fromi  Antony. 
In  40  the  former  had  the  title  of  king  at  Romie,  and 
in  20  his  younger  brother  Pheroras  was  made  tet- 
rarch of  PersBa.  On  the  death  of  Herod  (4  b.c), 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  sons,  Ajche- 
laus  having  the  preeminence  as  "  ethnarcb,"  while 
his  brothers  Antipas  and  Philip  were  tetrarchs. 
Agrippa  I.  received  from  Caligula  (37  a.d.)  the  title 
of  king  together  with  the  tetrarchiea  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias;   and  his  son,  Agrippa  II.,  was  already 
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king  of  ChalciB  when  he  was  given  the  tetrarchica  of 
hie  father.  The  New  Testament  regiBtera  the  popu- 
lar diaregard  of  these  official  distinctions;  in  Matt. 
ii.  22,  ArchelauB  ia  "  long  "  inatead  of  hia  father, 
iiuci  Matt.  xiv.  S,  aa  contraated  with  xiv.  1,  and 
Mark  vi.  14  aqq.  term  Herod  Antipas  "  king." 
Only  Luke  observes  the  exact  nomenclature  (Luke 
iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7;   Acta  xiii.  1). 

(E.  VON  DobbchCtz.) 

BiBLioaRiPHi:    W.  M,  lUnumy.  The  Chvreh  in  the  Bimuut 

Bmpirt,  pp.  41.  45.  S5,  Loadon  uid  New  York.  I8S3; 

S.  tdalhewi.  But.  o/  N.  T.  Tiintm  in  Paltiliiit,  pp.  14S- 

146.  New  York,  ises,  2d  ed..  1910;    ScbQrer.  attchiclUt. 
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TBtZBL,  JOHAnH:  b.  at  Leipsic  between  1450 
and  1460;  d.  there  in  July,  1519.  He  studied  the- 
ology and  philosophy  at  the  univerrity  of  his  native 
city,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1480,  achieved 
some  success  as  a  preacher,  and  waa  ia  1502  com- 
missioned by  the  pope  to  preach  the  jubilee  indul- 
gence, which  he  did  throughout  his  life.  In  1509 
he  waa  made  inquisitor,  and  in  1517  Leo  X.  made 
him  commisaioner  of  indulgences  for  all  Germany. 
He  acquired  the  degree  of  hceatiate  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Franktort-on-the-Oder,  1517,  and 
that  of  doctor  of  theology,  1518,  by  defending,  in 
two  disputations,  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  against 
Luther.  The  impudence  nith  which  he  sold  full 
forgiveness  for  sins  not  yet  eonmiitted,  caused  great 
scandal:  and  when  Luther  in  the  confessional  be- 
came aware  of  the  evil  effect  of  his  doings,  be  bi^an 
to  preach  openly  against  him.  Ho  was  also  con- 
demned (though  later  pardoned)  for  immorality. 
It  became  necessary  to  disavow  Tetzel;  anit,  when 
he  discovered  that  Miltitz  waa  an'are  of  all  his  frauds 
and  embeizleniente,  he  withdrew,  frightened,  into 
the  E>ominiean  monastery  in  Leipsic.  He  died  at 
the  time  of  the  Leipsic  dispulAtion  in  1519.  In 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  and  Charles  H^' a  ProUtlant  Dic- 
tionary (London,  1904),  pp.  294  sqq.,  is  a  facsimile 
of  a  Tetzel  indulgence. 

BiBuoasAPsr:  Q.  Hecht,  Viia  J.  TtUiK,  Witl«ibej».  1717 
(Pniteitiuit):  J.  Vocel.  Ltbm  da  .  .  .  TiUrl,  2d  «d., 
LeipaiiT.  1721  (Prntatantl;  T.  G.  Hofmuin.  Lrbmt- 
bachrribunff  da  Abtatsprfdigrr*  TrUH,  Lei  pair.  1844 
(ProUstiint) ;  V.  OrSne.  THiel  umi  Luthfr.  odtr  Ltbau- 
tarhiiAit  Hid  Recliltrrticuitii  da  ,  ,  ,  Jalianii  Triid,  2d 
ed..  HQastfr,  ISOO  (RODua  CaIboli<^):  Kn)-ser.  GachitHlt- 
ViuJIei)  ilbtr  den  AbUuMprrdiecr  TiUtl,  Anosberc.  IS77; 
F.  KOmer,  Trtttl  dn-  Ablatsprtdifftr.  Prukenbcrv.  1880 
(PrateoUnt) ;  E.  Kolbo,  Joltann  TiUtl.  flteyl.  1882  {Ro- 
man CsthDlic):  K.  W.  HBrrmuin.  Joliann  Tdid.  2d  ed.. 
Fmnkfort,  18S3  (Ruouui  Catholic);  Q.  A.  Moljer.  Johann 
TtUfi.  Utrocbt.  188S  (Roman  Cstbolic);  Q,  Ka.wen,n. 
Sobaid  dot  Otld  im  KaMm  klinvt.  Bannen.  1800  (Protes- 
tant); J.  B.  Rahm,  Zur  TiUcI-Lmendt.  HildaheitD,  1890; 
P.  Uajunke.  Johann  Ttltd.  dirt  Abtaaprcdioer,  Erfurt, 
IBM;  U.  Pauliu,  Johann  Triul,  dtr  Ablattprediger.  Uaini. 
18BS;  J.  JanawD.  Hva.  o[  Iht  German  Ftoptt.  iii.  SB  aqq.. 
St.  Louis.  tfiOO  (Ronua  Cnthalic);  CanAridne  Modem 
Hilory.  ii.  121.  130,  134.  204,  New  York.  IWH;  SchaS, 
Chrittian  Church,  vi.  IS1-15S  et  puaim.  and,  in  ■cnersl. 
litersture  aa  UsttiQ  Lutbec  and  on  the  begiaaiosB  ol  tho 
RetonoBtioD. 

TEUTOMIC  ORDER  {Domus  Hospitalis  S.  Marie 
Theutonicorum  in  Jerusalem).  An  order  originally 
of  the  hospitaler  type  and  later  chivalrie,  subsequent 
in  origin  to  the  Kmghts  of  St.  John  and  the  Tem- 
plars and  probably  not  inferior  to  them  in  lasting 
importance.    It  differed  from  these  two  orders  in 


that  it  was  purely  German.  The  beginning  of  the 
order  is  to  be  diseemed  in  a  field  hospital  which  was 
established  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  liegun  in  Aug., 
1  ISd,  which,  after  the  conclusion  oF  the  siege,  was 
transferred  to  the  imperial  chaplain  Konrad  and 
the  chamberlain  Burkhard;  these  with  othcra  united 
to  form  a  fraternity  after  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  and  named  it  the  "  Hospital  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Germans  in  Jeruaalcm,"  In  its  origin,  there- 
fore, the  order  waa  purely  a  brotherhood  tor  the 
core  of  the  sick,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  an  eccle- 
siastic, the  above-mentioned  Chaplain  Konrad, 
who  appears  in  a  document  of  1101  as  Praceptor 
hotpilalis  Alemannorum.  After  the  conquest  of 
Acre  in  July,  1191,  the  brotherhood  erected  there 
a  hospital  and  a  church. 

Gement  III,  in  1191  and  Celeatine  III.  in  1196 
gave  formal  sanction  to  the  order,  which  found 
powerful  protectore  in  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  From  the  latter  it  re- 
ceived, in  1197,  a.  hospital  at  Barletta,  its  first  pos- 
session in  the  West,  and  the  wealthy  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Paienno.  The  favor  of  the 
emperor  proceeded  largely  from  hia  desire  to  moke 
the  order  an  instrument  for  the  prosecution  of  hia 
plana  in  Europe,  and  this  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  military  character.  In  1198  the  brotherhood 
made  mihtary  service  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Templars  a  port  of  its  work,  and  a  knight  waa 
chosen  aa  the  first  grand  master.  Confirmation  by 
Innocent  III.  followed  in  Feb.,  1199.  The  insignia 
of  the  order  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  black  croaa 
potent.  Though  progress  under  the  first  grand 
masters  was  not  rapid,  the  order  gained  a  foothold 
in  Germany,  where  a  number  of  hospitals  at  Hulle, 
Cobleni,  Nureml>erg,  and  other  places  came  into 
ita  )>osKeKaion.  The  oldest  province  was  Thuringin; 
the  pro%-ince  of  Austria  was  created  in  1203.  Tho 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  Pope  Hon  onus  III.  gave 
the  knights  their  protectdou,  and  the  latter,  in  a 
bull  of  Jan.,  1221,  placed  the  order  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Knighte  of  St.  John  and  the 
Templars. 

Under  ita  fourth  grand  master,  Hermann  of  Salza 
(1210-39),  the  order  entered  upon  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. In  his  time  occurred  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  tlie  order,  its  establishment 
in  Prussia.  The  planting  of  Christianity  in  that 
repon  had  been  effected  after  many  attempts  by 
Christian,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Otiva,  who,  in  1212, 
was  made  bishop  of  Prussia.  A  pagan  reaction  in 
the  country  induced  Bishop  Christian  to  ask  aid  irf 
the  Teutonic  Order,  which  received  from  pope  and 
emperor  the  promise  of  the  absolute  poesessioo  of 
all  the  lands  it  nught  conquer.  In  the  spring  of 
1230  an  army  of  the  order  entered  Masovia.  The 
cities  of  Kulm,  Thorn,  and  Marienwerder  were 
founded  and  the  conquest  of  Prussia  proper  waB 
begun.  Reenforcementa  poured  in  from  Germany, 
where  the  crusade  against  the  heathens  was  being 
preached  and  there  resulted  the  steady  acquisition 
of  the  Prussian  territory,  the  possessioQ  <k  which 
waa  secured  by  the  erection  of  castles  and  the  eo- 
tablisbment  of  cities.  By  1283  the  power  of  the 
order  woe  definitely  established.  Ah  early  as  1237 
the  Teutonic    Order  had  succeeded  in    achieving 
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what  every  other  order  failed  to  accomplish,  the 
erection  of  an  independent  state.  After  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291  the  capital  of  the  order  was  removed 
to  Venice,  and  in  1309  to  Marienbuig  in  Prussia. 

The  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  ger- 
manization  of  the  land  were  carried  on  simultane- 
eously.  Peasants  from  Lower  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia transformed  the  lands  into  fertile  grain  fields, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  castles  of  the  order  arose 
numerous  towns  with  a  German  population,  which 
grew  rich  through  an  extensive  conunerce.  Be- 
tween the  knights  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
cordial  relations  prevailed  and  the  order  itself  de- 
rived great  wealth  from  its  trade.  The  strength  of 
the  order  was  due  to  its  rigorous  discipline  and  its 
excellent  oiganization.  At  its  head  was  the  grand 
master,  who  was  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
by  a  coimcil  of  the  other  high  officials,  among  them 
the  chief  hospitaler  and  the  treasurer.  The  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  the  grand  chapter  of  the 
order  which  elected  the  grand  master  and  exercised 
its  power  of  punishment  and  deposition.  Each 
house  of  the  order  was  under  the  authority  of  a 
commendator  (KanUhur)  and  a  nimiber  of  houses 
constituted  a  province  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Land-KonUhur,  Eligible  to  membership  in  the 
order  were  Germans  only  of  legitimate  birth,  show- 
ing the  arms  of  four  ancestors,  pure  in  morals  and 
unstained  in  honor.  The  discipline  in  the  houses 
was  strict,  the  life  simple.  Unquestioning  obedience 
to  superiors  was  the  highest  duty  and  every  trans- 
gression was  pimished  severely.  Flight  in  battle  or 
intercourse  with  the  heathen  was  pimished  by  ex- 
pulsion. The  order  also  embraced  clerical  brethren 
for  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  sisters, 
whose  work  lay  especially  in  the  hospitals.  The 
principal  hospital  in  Prussia  was  situated  at  Elbing 
and  in  Germany  at  Nuremberg. 

The  order  attained  the  height  of  power  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  peace 
of  Kalisch  Little  Pomerania  was  acquired  from 
Poland  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  pos- 
sessions in  Elsthonia  its  authority  extended  along 
the  entire  Baltic  coast.  It  became  also  the  great 
power  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  1398  its  fleet  took  Got- 
land from  the  Vitalian  Brethren  and  in  1404  it 
acquired  Wisby.  By  the  purchase  of  Neumark  its 
connection  with  the  empire  was  established.  In  this 
very  time  of  glory,  however,  powerful  forces  of  de- 
cay had  begun  to  work.  In  place  of  the  rigorous 
discipline  and  simplicity  of  old  appeared  luxury  and 
ostentation.  Party  strife  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
order  and  the  relations  of  friendship  between  knights 
and  citizens  had  disappeared.  Moreover,  with  the 
rise  of  Poland  appeared  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
German  influence.  In  1386  Jagello,  Grand  Prince 
of  Lithuania,  became  king  of  Poland.  War  soon 
broke  out  with  the  knights,  and  on  June  15,  1410, 
on  the  plain  of  Tannenberg  the  forces  of  the  order 
were  crushingly  defeated;  all  its  great  officers  per- 
ished, and  the  power  of  the  order  was  annihilated 
at  one  blow.  It  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
heroism  of  Count  Henry  of  Plauen,  who  held  Marien- 
burg  against  the  Poles  to  such  good  effect  that  the 
peace  of  Thorn  in  1411  left  the  possessions  of  the 
order  almost  unimpaired.    Internal  anarchy,  how- 


ever, hastened  the  end.  In  1440  a  part  of  the 
knights  and  the  cities  organized  the  Prussian  League 
in  opposition  to  the  main  order  and  in  a  civil  war 
which  followed  the  league  gained  possession  of  more 
than  fifty  towns  and  offered  to  place  the  country 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Finally,  by  the 
peace  of  Thorn  in  1466,  West  Prussia  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Poland,  while  East  Prussia  was  granted 
to  the  grand  master  as  a  Polish  fief.  In  Germany, 
too,  decay  had  overtaken  the  order  so  that  no  help 
could  be  derived  for  the  defense  of  the  possessions 
in  Prussia.  In  1525  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  elected 
grand  master  of  the  order,  transformed  its  posses- 
sions into  a  hereditary  duchy,  held  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  In  1561  Gerhard  Kettler,  following  the 
example  of  Albert,  received  Livonia  as  a  fief  from 
Poland  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Courland  and 
Semigallia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  order,  restricted 
to  its  possessions  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
Netherlands,  possesses  little  interest.  By  the  treaty 
of  Pressburg  in  1805  the  presidency  of  the  order 
was  vested  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  its  territories  in  South  Germany  and 
on  the  Rhine  were  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the 
governments  within  which  they  lay.  As  a  purely 
Austrian  order  it  was  reorganized  in  1809  and  con- 
firmed by  Pius  IX.  in  1871.  Its  activity  is  now 
restricted  to  its  original  service,  the  care  of  the  sick 
in  war  and  in  peace.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Biblxoorapht:  For  list  of  periodical  articles  consult:  O. 
Rautenberg,  Osl-  und  Weslpreiuaen,  Ein  WegfUhrer 
durch  die  ZeiUchriftlittercUur,  Leipaic,  1897.  Consult 
further:  E.  Hennig,  Die  StattUen  dee  detUechen  Ordene, 
Kdnigsberg,  1806;  Scriptoree  rerum  Pnueicarum,  i.  3 
sqq.,  291  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1861;  Codex  diplomoHcua  ordinia 
8.  Maria  Theutonicorumt  ed.  J.  H.  Hennes,  2  vols.,  Bfains, 
1846-51;  K.  von  Schldser,  Die  Hanaa  und  der  deuteehe 
Ritterorden,  Berlin,  1851;  J.  Voigt,  Oeachichte  dee  deutechen 
Ritterordene,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1857-59;  B.  Dudik.  Dee  LoKen 
detdechen  RiUerordene  MUneeammlung  in  Wien,  Vienna, 
1858;  A.  L.  Ewald,  Die  Ercherung  Preiueene  durch  die 
Deuiechen,  4  vols.,  Halle.  1872-85;  F.  C.  Woodhouse, 
Military  Rdigioue  Ordere  of  the  Middle  Agee^  London,  1879; 
F.  de  Salles,  Annalea  de  Vordre  tetiionique^  Paris,  1887; 
M.  Perlbach,  Die  Statuten  dee  Deutechordene,  Halle.  1890; 
M.  Oehler,  Oeechichte  dee  Deutechen  RiUerordene^  vol.  i., 
Die  AnfUnge  dee  Ordene  bia  nun  EintriU  in  den  Preunei^ 
kampf,  Elbing,  1908. 

TEUTSCH,  GEORG  DANIEL:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  SchAssburg  (290  m.  e.s.e.  of  Budapest), 
Transylvania,  Dec.  12,  1817;  d.  at  Hermannstadt 
(72  m.  s.s.e.  of  Klausenburg)  July  2,  1893.  He 
studied  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  1837-39;  was  in- 
structor at  the  Evangelical  gymnasium  at  SchSss- 
burg,  1842-1850;  and  rector,  1850-63;  preacher  at 
Agnetheln  and  dean  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Schenk,  1863-67;  and  Evangelical  bishop  in  Her- 
mannstadt, 1867-93.  Teutsch  was  the  leader  for 
Crerman  institutions  among  the  Saxons  in  Transyl- 
vania, particularly  in  education  and  religion.  He 
was  instrumental  in  defending  and  maintaining  the 
autonomy  of  his  church  and  its  schools  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Ghurches,  and  the  Magyar  influence;  and  he  was 
active,  both  before  and  after  becoming  bishop,  in 
its  internal  organization  and  promotion.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  eloquent  and  persuasive.  He  wrote 
Urkundenbuch   der    evangeUschen  Landeskirche   in 
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SiebenbHrgen  (Hermannstadt,  1862);  Synodalrver- 
handlungen  der  evangdischen  Landeakirche  in  Sidfenr 
burgen  bis  1600  (1883);  and  Geachichte  der  siebenr- 
burger  Sachsen  (3d  ed.,  1899).  (F.  Teutsch). 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  memorial  address  by  F.  Teutsch  was 
published  at  Hermamistadt,  and  contams  a  list  of  litera- 
ture. Consult  the  biography  by  F.  Teutsch,  Hermann- 
stadt, 1909;  and  ADB,  vol.  zxxvii. 

TEXTUS  RECEPTUS.  See  BiblsTbxt,  II.,  2,  $  2. 

THADDEUS.    See  Judas. 

THAMERyta'mer,  THEOBALD:  German  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  b.  at  Oberehnheim 
(15  m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Freiburg  May  23,  1569. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rosheim,  and  at  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  studied  1535-39. 
He  then  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  in 
1543  was  called  to  Marburg  by  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  as  professor  of  theology  and  preacher  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Church.  Thamer  had  been  hardly 
a  year  in  Marbui^g  when  his  bristling  defense  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  colleague,  Andreas  Hy- 
perius;  but  the  landgrave  admonished  the  Mar- 
burg theologians,  Oct.  14, 1544,  to  refrain  from  strife. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  Thamer 
was  appointed  army  chaplain  by  the  landgrave,  and 
thereby  gained  opportunity  to  make  observations 
that  were  decisive  on  his  subsequent  life.  His  ex- 
periences and  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  war  moved 
him  to  questions  regarding  the  causes  of  the  Refor- 
mation; and  thus  began  his  doubts  touching  the 
correctness  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  justification.  Thamer  was  not  the  man  to  con- 
ceal these  conflicts  and  what  stirred  him  became 
knovvTi  to  all  Marburg  and  set  the  town  in  commo- 
tion. The  government  at  Cassel  interposed,  and 
summoned  Thamer,  Draconitas,  and  Adam  Kraft 
to  Cassel.  Thamer  here  declared  that  he  could  not 
hold  the  doctrine  ''  by  faith  alone  "  as  sound  and 
Evangelical,  but  promised  to  abstain  from  further 
attacks  on  the  Lutheran  teaching.  At  Easter,  1549, 
however,  he  started  the  conflict  anew,  and  was  sus- 
pended, on  Aug.  8,  1549,  after  the  synods  at  Ziegen- 
hain  and  Cassel,  till  the  return  of  the  landgrave. 
At  the  close  of  1549  he  became  second  preacher  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but 
because  of  his  sharp  attacks  on  Lutheranism,  he  was 
dismissed  from  this  post;  he  then  turned  to  Land- 
grave Philip,  and  requested  a  regular  examination 
of  the  errors  charged  against  him.  Philip  resolved 
on  the  extraordinary  step  of  prociuing  him  the  op- 
portunity of  conferring  in  person  with  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  that  age.  So  he  journeyed 
to  Jena  to  meet  Erhard  Schnepf,  then  to  Melanch- 
thon  at  Wittenberg,  next  to  Superintendent  Daniel 
Gresserat  Dresden,  and  finally  to  Bullinger  at 
Zurich.  But  none  of  these  theologians  could  pro- 
nounce in  his  favor.  Thamer  then  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  passed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  probably  in  1553  or  1554.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Germany  and  was  appointed  preacher 
in  Minden.  Thereafter  he  obtained  a  canonry  at 
Mainz,  where  he  issued  his  Apologia  in  1561.  The 
same  year  he  received  a  theological  instructorship 


at  the  University  of  Freiburg  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Theobald  Thamer,  dw 
ReprAsentarU  und  VorgAnger  modemer  QeuUgrichtung  in 
dem  ReformaHonszeitalier,  Berlin,  1842;  Hittorische  j>o- 
liiiache  Blatter,  ed.  O.  Phillips  and  G.  Qdrres.  x.  341-^63. 
Munich,  1842;  C.  W.  H.  Hochhuth,  De  Theobaldi  Thameri 
vita  et  acriptia,  Marburg,  1858;  idem,  in  ZHT,  1861,  part 
2,  pp.  165-278;  H.  Schreiber,  Geachichte  der  Atbert-Lud- 
wiga-Univeraitdt  in  Freiburg  im  Breiagau,  ii.  293-296, 
Freiburg,  1859;  A.  R&ss,  Die  Convertiten  aeit  der  Refof 
motion,  i.  236-297.  ib.  1866. 

THANK  OFFERDf  G.    See  Sacrifice. 

THANKSGIVnVG  DAY:  A  day  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  expression  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
for  divine  favor,  instituted  in  New  England,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Fast-day  (q.v.).  One  was 
often  appointed  to  offset  the  other.  At  first  a  day 
of  thaxiksgiving  was  observed  in  gratitude  for  un- 
usual mercies,  and  became  regular  only  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
the  Pilgrims  was  on  Dec.  20,  1620,  upon  their  first 
arrival,  but  the  distinction  is  usually  given  to  the 
thanksgiving  week  celebrated  in  company  with  the 
Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1621  after  the  first  crops 
had  been  gathered  in.  The  first  civil  Thanksgiving 
in  the  Biassachusetts  Bay  colony  was  observed 
July  8,  1630,  after  all  the  ships  of  Winthrop's 
company  had  arrived;  and  other  thanksgivings 
followed  special  providences.  On  Oct.  12,  1637, 
all  New  England  celebrated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pequots.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  towns,  appointed  on  accoimt  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  was  held  Sept.  18,  1639.  The 
northern  settlements  of  New  England  naturally 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island  thanksgivings  were  private  affairs  of  churches 
and  individuals  imtil  Governor  Andros  made  the 
observance  of  the  day  compulsory  throughout  New 
England. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  in  celebration  of 
harvest  became  regular  in  Connecticut  after  1649, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  about  1660,  and  in  Plymouth 
in  1668.  Ilhode  Island  delayed  its  final  adoption 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  had  become  a 
regular  institution  in  all  the  New  England  states  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thanksgiving 
Day  has  always  been  distinctively  a  home  festival, 
but  its  religious  character  was  not  obscured  in  the 
days  of  the  fathers,  especially  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Until  well  into  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury two  church  services  were  held,  sermons  were 
read  at  the  family  hearth,  and  the  mercies  of  God 
were  recoimted;  but  the  social  fimctions  of  the  day 
in  time  crowded  out  the  second  church  service,  and 
the  day  became  a  feast  day,  with  a  grand  dinner 
for  the  united  family,  and  with  general  merry- 
making as  its  accompaniment.  This  latter  develop- 
ment became  common  after  the  Revolution. 

The  struggle  for  independence  drew  the  colonies 
together,  and  they  all  joined  in  a  general  thanks- 
giving on  Dec.  18,  1777,  after,  the  downfall  of 
Burgoyne.  Similar  celebrations  were  observed 
regularly  during  the  war,  and  on  special  occasions 
up  to  1815,  but  they  did  not  become  a  permanent 
national  custom.    Meantime  the  idea  was  growing 
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in  favor  through  the  country.  Id  1817  New  York 
began  ite  n^ular  observance.  New  England 's 
influence  was  felt  through  thu  emigration  of  its 
people  to  the  Wcat,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  nearly  all  tiic  states  of  the  Union 
had  adopted  it.  President  Lincoln  appointed  a 
q>eeial  thanksgiving  on  Au^.  6,  1863,  to  celebrate 
tiie  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  on  Nov.  26  of  the 
Bame  year  a  harvest  festival  was  observed  likewise. 
From  that  time  Thanksgiving  Day  has  become  a 
Dational  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and  is  appointed 
r^ularly  by  the  president  for  the  last  Thursday 
of  November,  and  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
also  appoint  the  same  day,  Henry  K.  Rowe. 
BiBuaaB'PHT:  Coruult  the  litoratufe  uadarFiBi^oiT,  and 
£.  H.  Hushes,  T/iantiainat  Sennoru,  New  York,  1910. 

THAYER,  JOSEPH  HENRY:  Congregationnlist, 
New  Testament  lexicographer;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Kov.  7,  1828;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26, 
1901.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  IS50,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mass.,  1857;  was  pastor  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  1859-64;  chaplain  Fortieth  Massachusetts 
Volunteere,  1862-63;  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1864-82;  and 
from  1884  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  Sehool.  He 
translated  the  7th  ed.  (Lilneraann's)  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  the  New  TeKlament  Great  (Andover, 
I86S);  A.  Buttmann's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  (1873);  and  with  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment the  2d  ed.  of  Grimm's  Wilke's  Clams  Navi 
Teatamenti,  under  title,  A  Greek-English  Lex- 
icon of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1886);  and 
edited  a  new  edition  of  Sophocles'  Greek  Lexicon: 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods  (1387).  These  publi- 
cations established  his  reputation  in  the  first  rank  in 
New-Testament  and  patristic  scholarship,  especially 
in  textual  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament company  of  American  revisers  of  the  Bible. 
Bibuookapbt:  C.  U.  Toy,  la  Harvard  aradaata'  Magaani. 
X  tl90Z),  303  sqq.:  0.  S.  H.  Ropes,  in  AJT.  vi  (1002).  285 
sqq..  and  in  Biblical  World.  lii  (IMM).  348  aqq.;  W.  N. 
Stesma,  in  Biblical  World,  lb.  pp.  liZS  sqq. 

THEATIHES:  An  order  of  regular  clergy  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  in  a  way  a  precursor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  that  it  compassed  noteworthy  results  in  batlliug 
with  "  heresy."  in  connection  with  the  incipient 
Beformation  in  Italy.  The  Theatine  organization 
had  its  point  of  departure  in  Rome  under  Leo  X. 
and  his  successors,  when  it  grew  out  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Divine  Love  (q.v.).  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
which  Gaetano  of  "Rene  (b.  at  Vicenia  in  1480; 
d.  1547)  designed  to  apply  in  o  more  comprehensive 
Activity.  He  first  founded,  in  Verona,  a  fraternity 
(of  Hieronymites)  having  similar  aira^;  he  then 
returned  to  Rome,  renounced  his  prebends,  and 
joined  with  Bonifazio  da  CoUe,  Paolo  Consiglieri, 
and  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  (see  Pafl  IV.)  in 
creating  the  order,  which  was  confirmed  by  Clement 
VII.  The  name  which  the  conuaon  people  gave 
the  new  order,  Chietini,  shows  that  they  deemed 
not  Gaetano,  but  Caraffa  to  be  the  actual  founder 
O'r  leader,  their  ascription  referring  to  the  see  of 
Chieti,  which  iiad  been  occujued  by  Caraffa,    The 


bull  of  confirmation  approves  the  rendering  of  the 
three  vows,  the  election  of  a  provost  for  terms  of 
three  years,  administration  of  the  daily  routine, 
and  conveys  to  the  order  all  privil^es  of  canooB  of 
the  Lateran. 

One  of  the  four  joint  organiieis  owned  a,  bouae  in 
Rome,  which  was  fitted  up  for  tile  order.  HaterisI 
Bubaislence  was  to  be  secured  through  purely  vol- 
untary donations.  High  value  was  attached  to 
diligent  preaching;  but  fostering  care  was  alao  given 
to  the  Hick.  As  the  membership  increased,  a  latger 
house  was  occupied;  but  when  the  sack  of  Rome, 
in  1527,  drove  the  Theatines  away  in  the  general 
exit,  there  succeeded  two  other  settlements,  one  in 
Venice,  1527,  and  one  at  Naples,  153;}.  The  Roman 
settlement  was  renewed  in  1536.  The  bic^rajjier  of 
Paul  IV.,  Antonio  Curacciolo,  accounts  it  as  chief 
merit  of  the  Theatines  that  by  means  of  tfaeir  aodal 
connections  at  Naples,  as  likewise  by  cleverly 
utilising  what  information  the  confessional  afforded, 
they  discovered  the  evil  plant  of  heresy,  and 
eradicated  the  same.  And  the  measures  devised  by 
Gaetano  at  Naples,  from  1538  forward,  against  tb« 
fellow  sympathizers  of  a  Juan  de  Vald^,  against 
Pietro  Martire  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Ochino 
(qq.v,),  he  repeated  at  Venice,  from  1541. 

CarafFa,  as  pope,  assigned  to  the  order,  in  1555,  the 

church  and  rloistcr  of  San  Silveetro,  and  there  Ibe 

Theatines'  headquarters  remained  until  they  erected 

the  convent  and  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Meanwhile  the  order  had  spread  over  all  Italy, 

crossed  the  Alps,  and  found  acceptance  in  Spain, 

France,  Germany,    and    Poland    (Munich,  Vienna, 

Prague,  Paris,  etc.).    Its  founder  was  b^tified  in 

1629,    and   canonized    in    1660.      Two   sisterhooda 

were  also  organized  under  his  name,   that  of  ths 

"  Immaculate  Conception,"  and  that  of  the  "  Hei^ 

mitagc."     In  the  articles  of  both,  emphasis  ia  laid 

on   the   adoration,  day  and    night,  of   the   blessed 

sacrament,  K.  BENRAra. 

BiBuoaluFBT^    Hvlyot,   Ordra  monotlviua.  iv.   71   Miq.: 

Hcimhucher.  Onten  und  Ko-vreiiaiionen,  iii.  258-209  (with 

VL'ry  Cull  Ulemlurel:   Ranks.  Fopa.  i.  131-133;   The  Pita 

of  GaatiuKi,  by  A.  Canuxinlo,  CoLocne,  1012,  ud  C«nc- 

dolo's    Vila  Pauti  IV..  ib.   1612;  R.  de   Maulde   de  h 

Cisviire.  Saint  Oarlan  ItiSO-lsm.  PwM.  1902. 

THEBAH  LEGIOH:  The  theme  of  a  legend  cen- 
tering about  the  town  of  St.  Maurice  (31  m.  e.  of 
Geneva),  in  the  canton  of  Valois.  Switzerland,  but 
found  also  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  In  its  oldest  and  simplest  form, 
according  to  a  }>iissio  attributed  to  Eucberius, 
bishop  of  Lyons  (q.v.),  the  Emperor  Haijnuan 
(285-310)  had  under  his  command  a  Ic^on  called 
the  Theban,  consisting  of  6,600  men  sent  from  the 
East.  They  were  all  Christians  and  refused  to  obey 
the  imperial  command  to  take  part  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  fellow  Christians.  Haximian,  thai 
encamped  at  Octodurum  (Martigny  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard),  twice  bad  the  legion  ded' 
mated,  and  when  the  survivors  at  the  exborta- 
tion  of  their  leader  Maurice  (Mauritius)  remained 
steadfast,  had  all  put  to  death.  Among  tbe  maityiB 
is  placed  St.  Gereon,  in  whose  honor  a  church  exiBted 
at  Cologne  in  the  seventh  century.  I^ter  versionc 
of  the  legend  simply  add  details. 

The  legend  has  given  rise  to  a  long  controversy- 
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The  "  Magdeburg  Centuries  **  declared  Maurice  an 
"  idol  "  although  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
and  Protestants  generally  have  denied  the  credi- 
bility of  the  story.  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
more  inclined  to  accept  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
biography  of  the  abbot  Romanus,  probably  written 
shortly  after  his  death  in  460,  and  a  monastery  then 
existed  on  the  alleged  site  of  the  martyrdom  and 
formed  the  goal  of  pilgrimage.  The  legend  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  knows  it  in  its  original  form  and  also 
mentions  Thebans  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  the 
lower  Rhine.  That  it  originated  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  and  that  the  Theban  martyrs 
were  honored  thus  early  must  be  admitted.  Against 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend  it  may  be  alleged  that 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  intervened  between 
its  supposed  occurrence  and  the  oldest  record  of 
it,  while  contemporaries  and  earlier  authors  make 
no  reference  to  it.  The  tradition  also  suffers  from 
inherent  improbability.  No  Theban  legion  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  that  time,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  a  general  like  Maximian,  however  great  his 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  would  have  put  to  death 
an  entire  legion  at  a  time  when  he  needed  his 
soldiers  to  keep  the  barbarians  and  rebels  in  check. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  legend,  however,  is  that 
it  can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
history  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  The  oldest 
accounts  themselves  are  at  variance  as  to  the  time 
and  place.  It  was  not  until  296  or  297  that  Chris- 
tians began  to  be  removed  from  the  army,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  general  persecution.  If, 
however,  the  date  be  laid  after  296,  the  presence 
of  Maximian  in  Valais  is  extremely  improbable, 
for  he  was  then  most  of  the  time  in  Africa  and 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Moreover,  Christian  soldiers 
were  given  their  choice  between  offering  sacrifice 
or  being  discharged,  and  executions  were  rare. 
The  view  of  Eucherius  that  the  martyrdom  took 
place  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  lacks 
historical  support,  since  it  presupposes  that  Chris- 
tian soldiers  were  put  to  death  in  laige  numbers. 
No  such  massacres  occurred,  however,  in  the  West, 
where  the  persecutions  ceased  altogether  with  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  on  May  1, 
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THEISM. 

The  Term  (f  1). 

In  Ancient  Thought  (f  2). 

In  Medieval  Thought  (f  3). 


In  Modem  Thought  (f  4). 
Relation  to  Scientific  Reason 
(15). 


The  terms  "  theist  '*  and  "  theism  "  apparently 
originated  as  opposites  of  ^*  atheist  *'  and  **  athe- 
ism *'  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  **  deistic  "  and  ''  deism,"  as  general  terms 
indicating  simply  the  belief  in  God, 
I.  The  had  lost  their  reputation  with  the  ad- 
Term,  herents  of  the  Church.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth  (q.v.),  in  the  interest  of  Platonic 
rationalism,  and  Pierre  Bayle  (q.v.)  used  theism 
in  contradistinction  to  atheism,  but  as  deism  was 
similarly  used  by  the  latter  and  others,  a  closer 
definition  was  required.  Kant,  who  was  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  differentiation  of  deist  and  theist 
originated  in  England,  gave  it  precision,  thus: 
**  The  deist  believes  that  there  is  a  God;  the  theist 
that  there  is  a  living  God."  Theology  he  held  to  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  being,  which  is  de- 
rived either  by  pure  reason  or  by  revelation.  The 
former  represents  God  by  pure  transcendental  con- 
cepts, and  is  called  transcendental  theology,  or 
by  a  concept  of  supreme  intelligence  derived  from 
nature,  to  be  called  natural  theology.  A  deist  is  an 
adherent  of  the  first,  and  one  who,  in  addition. 
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accepts  the  second  is  a  theist.  More  definitely, 
the  deist  concedes  the  rational  cognizance  of  an 
original  being,  but  denies  that  a  closer  determinar 
tion  is  possible  than  the  concept  of  a  universal  cause 
inclusive  of  all  reality.  The  theist,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  a  closer  determination  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  nattire  (the  human  soul),  as  a  being  who 
by  intelligence  and  freedom,  as  originator  of  the 
cosmos,  contains  within  himself  the  ground  of  all 
things.  Transcendental  theology  gives  rise  to  the 
cosmological  and  ontological  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God;  natiu^  theology,  to  the  teleological  and 
moral  proofs.  Kant  did  not  include  the  idea  of 
personality  in  the  term  theism,  much  less  in  deism, 
a  term  by  which  later  theology  distinguishes  theism 
from  other  philosophies  of  the  universe,  which, 
beside  self-consciousness  and  self-activity,  is  de- 
manded as  an  attribute  of  God  by  the  religious 
man,  and  makes  the  actual  relations  of  i)er8on  with 
person  seem  possible.  Furthermore,  theism  regards 
God  not  merely  as  the  creator  who,  as  assimied  in 
deism,  withdrew  from  the  world  after  giving  it  laws, 
but  as  its  ruler,  perhaps  even  changing  its  course. 
Theism  may  be  monistic,  dualistic,  or  even  poly- 
theistic; but  dualism  is  very  frequently  noted  as 
iheistic.  Although  Plato  made  the  idea  of  the  good 
equivalent  to  reason  and  again  to  deity,  which  in 
turn  from  goodness  creates  the  universe,  yet  his  deity 
or  nous  falls  short  of  the  attributes  adequate  to 

theism,  particularly  in  self-conscious- 

2.  In       ness.    Aristotle  is  often  regarded  as 

Ancient     the  founder  of   scientific  and  specu- 

Thought.    lative   theism,   although    omitting  in 

form  the  main  attribute  of  modem 
theism,  the  personality  of  God.  God  he  represents 
as  pure  thinking  spirit.  He  is  imchangeable  and, 
as  absolute  energy,  immutable,  in  contrast  with  the 
absolute  potency,  or  matter,  which  is  able  to  take 
up  into  itself  all  forms  or  concepts.  God  is  one 
and  indivisible.  The  subject  of  his  thought  is  the 
best,  i.e.,  himself,  and  the  content  is  composed  of 
the  concepts,  which  as  universals  are  immanent  in 
the  things  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  This  think- 
ing is  the  highest,  best,  and  happiest  life,  and  life 
is  the  enei*gy  of  the  spirit.  It  may  be  seen  that 
self-consciousness  and  feeling  are  ascribed  to  deity, 
which  is  in  effect  an  implication  of  personality. 
God  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  universe,  but  he 
moves  without  working  or  constructing.  His  ac- 
tivity is  wholly  in  thought.  As  the  good  and  the 
object  of  all  movement,  he  remains  unmoved.  How 
the  forms  may  be  both  transcendent  and  immanent, 
or  how  being  passes  over  into  becoming,  remains 
the  unsolved  difficulty,  present  also  in  most  other 
philosophic  systems,  monotheism  not  excluded. 
The  dualism  of  Aristotle  was  not  adopted  by  his 
successors.  The  Christian  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modem,  very  positively  represented  theism  from  the 
monistic  point  of  view.  God,  the  infinite  and  om- 
nipotent, can  not  be  limited  even  by  an  inactive 
principle,  such  as  matter.  He  not  only  designed 
but  created  the  world,  according  to  the  Fathers; 
and,  according  to  Clement  and  Origen,  creation  is 
by  an  eternal  act.  He  did  not  find  matter  ready  at 
hand,  but  created  it  out  of  nothing.  As  spirit, 
according  to  Origen,  God  is  active  in  the  material 


universe  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  all  his  doctrines  except  the  eternal 
creation. 

A  principal  representative  of  theism  was  Augus- 
tine. To  him  God  was  summa  essentia,  and  the 
vimous  things  created  out  of  nothing  were  chai^ged 
with  being  of  different  degrees.  God  created  by  a 
free  act,  not  of  necessity,  only  by  virtue  of  his 
goodness.  Nothing  is  opposed  to  him, 
3.  In  not  even  the  world,  save  nonentity 
Medieval  and  evil  issuing  from  it.  Matter  he 
Thought  made  and  the  goodness  imparted  to  it 
constitutes  its  form  and  order.  Hence 
Augustine  may  scarcely  be  called  a  dualist.  As  crea- 
tive substance  God  is  in  the  whole  world,  and  crea- 
tion is  a  continuous  process  by  which  the  universe 
is  upheld ;  but  it  is  eternal  only  in  the  counsel  of  God. 
God  is  inconceivable,  yet  a  long  array  of  attributes  is 
produced  by  Augustine,  by  no  means  exhaustible, 
to  give  expression  to  his  aspirations.  Some  of  these 
are,  finitely  at  least,  mutually  contradictory  and 
even  exclusive;  such  as  always  working  yet  ever  at 
rest,  or  seeking  yet  possessing  all  things.  This  with 
his  sense  of  immanence  indicates  a  strain  of  mysti- 
cism and  resembles  pure  pantheism;  yet  Augustine 
stands  fast  by  bis  transcendentalism,  maintaining 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  world  and  the  eter- 
nity of  God  alone  with  the  souls  of  men  and  angels. 
Scholasticism  was  strongly  theistic  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry pantheistic  tendencies.  Anselm  taught  that 
the  world,  as  contingent  existence,  presup(x>sc8 
absolute  existence  which  is  of  itself  and  in  itself. 
The  contingent  was  not  made  of  the  absolute  but  by 
it,  and  of  nothing.  The  continuous  presence  of  God 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  world;  hence  in  Anselm 
can  be  sho>\'n  clearly  neither  dualism  nor  deism.  In 
the  determination  of  deity  he  approximates  anthro- 
pomorphism. Besides  metaphysical  attributes  are 
the  ethical — ^justice,  mercy,  and  love.  Love  in 
man  has  its  foimdation  in  living  faith  which  involves 
submission  and  an  aspiration  toward  its  object  with 
the  hope  of  its  attainment.  Albert  the  Great  (see 
Albertus  Magnus)  followed  the  views  of  Augus- 
tine. Thomas  Aquinas  adhered  more  closely  to 
Aristotle.  The  fact  that  the  world  as  well  as  matter 
was  created  was  philosophically  demonstrable; 
the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time  was  a  matter  of 
faith.  Preservation  was  a  continuous  creation. 
Following  Aristotle,  he  considers  God  as  absolute, 
simple  form,  pure  actuality,  unchangeable.  His 
essence  is  self-knowledge,  implying  the  knowledge 
of  all  things.  Therefore  as  the  absolute  good  he 
must  will  himself;  he  wiUs  not  to  attain  a  good 
thing,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  to  give  it  from 
love.  The  divine  joy  is  his  supreme  self-satisfac- 
tion. With  reference  to  man's  relation  to  God, 
apart  from  his  continuous  preservation,  the  highest 
moral  goal  can  not  be  reached  without  divine  help. 
The  perfect  happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  in- 
tuition of  the  divine  being.  Descartes  thought  that 
he  had  found  more  certain  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God  than  those  used  in  mathematics.  Dualism 
is  ascribed  to  him  either  because  he  conceived  God 
in  contrast  with  the  world,  or  he  opposed  ex- 
clusively against  each  other  the  two  created  sub- 
stances, the  thinking  and  the  extended,   needing 
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nothing  else  for  their  existence  and  maintenance 
but  God.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  dualism 
proper.  If  it  be  observed  also  that  God  is  absolute 
perfection,  producing  the  natural  light  or  under- 
standing in  man,  and  that  one  of  his  first  attributes 
is  truth,  Descartes  may  seem  to  be  a  theist.  God  is 
transcendent,  yet  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with 
the  world  and  man.  Personality  is  also  involved 
with  veracity;  yet  Descartes  is  more  deist  than 
theist.  The  imiverse  is  a  mechanism  set  in  opera- 
tion by  a  transcendent  first  cause;  aU  things  are 
moved  by  secondary  cause  and  effect  and  the 
quantity  of  energy  is  invariable,  which  together 
with  the  validity  and  persistence  of  material  law 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  unchangeableness  of 
God.  According  to  Leibnitz,  God  is  the  highest 
monad,  which  is  absolutely  perfect.  He  creates  all 
the  other  monads,  which  become  self-existent  and 
have  God  as  the  object  of  their  aspiration.  The 
world  is  a  mechanism  into  which  God  does  not  again 
interfere;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  best.  So 
far  Leibnitz  is  a  deist.  Besides,  he  maintains  the 
belief  in  revelation  and  miracle,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  superrational  in  contradistinction  to  the 
counterrational.  Only  contingent  happenings,  such 
as  the  natural  events,  can  be  altered  by  God  who  is 
their  ground.  With  this  interference  in  the  unity 
of  nature  Leibnitz  passed  from  deism  to  theism. 
Transcendence  is  not  sustained,  but  immediate  di- 
vine contact  with  the  universe  is  assumed,  amount- 
ing to  immanence  in  the  religious  and  metaphysical 
spheres.  Wolff  follows  Leibnitz  closely  and  the 
Enlightenment  is  deistic. 

Kant,  whose  definition  is  given  above,  postulates 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  infinite  relation  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  agreement  of  the  latter 
with  the  former  is  to  be  assiuned  a  priori  as  neces- 
sary, and  as  its  ground  is  to  be  postulated  a  moral 
cause  subsisting  in  reason  and  will  and  transcending 

nature,  namely,  the  existence  of  God. 

4.  In       For  the  theoretical  reason  the  assump- 

Modem     tion  of  God  is  merely  hypothetical; 

Thought    for  the  practical  reason,  it  is  purely  a 

matter  of  rational  faith.  In  moral 
philosophy  this  faith  is  based  on  conscience  in  the 
form  of  a  dual  personality  of  defendant  and  judge. 
The  latter  must  be  an  omnipotent  being,  God;  but 
whether  this  be  an  actual  or  ideal  person  remains 
uncertain.  In  the  "  Critique  of  Judgment,"  the 
existence  of  God  is  postulated  by  the  telic  concep- 
tion. The  presence  of  contingent  design  in  the 
multiplicity  of  nature  and  its  subordination  by 
reason  to  an  unconditioned  highest  being  involves 
a  final  objective  in  creation  which  is  transcendent  to 
nature,  and  its  ground  is  in  supreme  intelligence. 
Man  as  a  moral  being  must  be  accepted  as  this  ob- 
jective, affording  the  main  condition  upon  which  to 
observe  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  a  principle  by 
which  to  consider  the  nature  and  attributes  of  such 
a  cause.  With  reference  to  the  highest  good, 
namely,  the  existence  of  rational  beings  under  moral 
laws,  such  a  primal  being  must  be  onmiscient,  to 
whom  all  minds  are  open.  He  must  be  omnipotent, 
to  adapt  all  nature  to  this  purpose;  all-merciful 
and  just  as  conditions  of  a  supreme  cause  of  a  world 
under  moral  laws.   AU  the  rest  of  the  transcendental 


attributes  follow,  such  as  eternity  and  omnipresence, 
as  presumptions  to  such  a  final  purpose.  On  the 
side  of  the  cognizance  of  God,  Kant  is  neither  deist 
nor  theist;  on  the  side  of  rational  faith  as  just 
illustrated  he  is  theist.  Yet  he  disavows  a  personal 
intercourse  with  God  as  expressed  in  prayer.  Among 
his  followers  who  inclined  mostly  to  pantheism  in 
various  forms,  this  view  of  the  **  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment "  in  the  main  prevailed;  namely,  Herbart 
and  M.  W.  Drabisch  (Rdigionsphilosopkie,  Leipsic, 
1840).  Schleiermacher,  in  spite  of  his  tremendous 
religious  influence,  can  not  be  considered  a  theist, 
but  wavers  between  deism  and  pantheism.  He  does 
not  represent  a  personal  God,  but  a  living  deity;  and 
the  customary  attributes  appear  not  as  properties 
of  his  being  but  reflections  of  his  activity  in  the 
religious  consciousness.  Decidedly  in  behalf  of 
speculative  theism  is  to  be  reckoned  the  series  of 
philosophers  including  T.  Hoffman  and  C.  H. 
Weisse,  and  of  theologians  like  A.  Neander  and  R. 
Rothe  (qq.v.)  who  withstood  the  pantheism  of  Hegel 
and  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  Zeiisckrift 
far  Philoaaphie  und  apektUoHve  Thedogie,  issued 
chiefly  by  I.  H.  Fichte.  The  latter  in  his  individual 
writings,  in  the  interest  of  an  ethical  theism,  ad- 
vances to  a  doctrine  of  absolute  personality.  Lotze 
replaces  the  metaphysical  infinite  by  the  concept  of 
God,  constituting  a  sort  of  ontological  proof.  As 
the  ground  of  reality  for  the  finite,  God  possesses 
the  metaphysical  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
holiness.  An  indispensable  assumption  must  be 
personality,  since  the  living,  self-subsisting,  and 
self-enjoying  ego  is  the  necessary  presupposition 
and  the  only  possible  seat  of  the  good  and  of  all 
good  things.  At  all  events,  the  contradistinction 
with  the  external  world  is  not  essential  for  personal- 
ity, but  this  is  to  be  realized  on  the  basis  of  an  im- 
manent sense  of  self  and  existence  for  self.  Other- 
wise the  being  of  God  is  to  be  in  a  certain  measiu*e 
super-personal;  but  by  this  personality  itself  may 
disappear.  With  God  who  conditions  man's  being, 
he  is  united  by  the  religious  sense  of  himself  as  a 
divine  being.  Here  Lotze  approximates  Spinoza's 
pantheism,  as  also  in  his  view  that  his  monads  are 
modifications  of  the  absolute  universal  ground,  and 
that  reciprocal  activity  presupposes  a  common 
propinquity  in  substance.  More  or  less  imder  the 
influence  of  Lotze  are  many  present-day  philoso- 
phers. Of  these  G.  Class  represents  God  (Phdno- 
menologie  und  Ontologie  dea  menschli^chen  Geistes, 
Eriangen,  1896;  Realitdi  der  Gotteaidee,  Munich, 
1904)  as  personal  and  absolute  spirit.  Ludwig 
Bosse  {Philoaophie  und  Erkenntnisslehref  Leipsic, 
1894)  maintains  that  the  inseparable  constituents 
of  reality  rest  upon  a  simple  absolute  ground,  God. 
Guenther  Thiele  {PhUosaphie  dea  Sdbatbewusstaeins, 
Berlin,  1895)  affirms  that  the  concept  of  God  re- 
solves itself  in  the  absolute  Ego.  G.  Glogau  (Re- 
Itgionaphiloaophief  Kiel,  1898)  places  the  existence 
of  God  at  the  apex  of  philosophy;  derives  from  it 
the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful; 
and,  in  mystical  fashion,  makes  the  sense  and 
experience  of  God  and  the  ideals  of  principal 
importance.  According  to  H.  Siebeck  (ReHgionS" 
philoaophief  Freibui^g,  1893),  God  is  proved  by  met- 
aphysics and  experienced  as  a  living  power  in  tbQ 
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religious  person.  English  theists,  like  J.  Martineau 
(q.v.),  C.  B.  Upton,  and  E.  Caird,  supplement  trans- 
cendence with  immanence,  thus  representing  a 
tneism  approximating  pantheism. 

On  the  question  of  its  justification,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  a  theistic  view  can  not  claim  scientific 
validity.  Scientific  thought  does  not  yield  to  the 
assumption  of  a  personal  God  clothed  with  ethical 
attributes.  A  universal  or  an  imconditioned  being 
must  of  necessity  be  postulated.  To  the  highest 
being  universal  attributes,  such  as 
5*  Relation  onmipresence  and  unity,  must  be 
to  Scientific  ascribed.  Omniscience  is  doubtful 
Reason,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  spiritual, 
which  may  not  be  attributed  to  im- 
conditioned  being  without  the  presumption  of  a 
philosophic  view  that  does  not  need  to  obtain  uni- 
versal validity.  However,  not  only  reason  but  the 
yearnings  of  the  soul  crave  to  be  satisfied.  The 
devout  human  being  requires  above  all  things  a 
living  God,  not  only  onmiscient,  but  also  all-wise. 
He  must  be  a  person,  who  is  at  the  same  time  love, 
by  which  he  is  willing  to  make  man,  whose  needs 
he  imderstands,  contented  and  happy;  exercising 
at  the  same  time  justice,  and  being  about  to  bring 
happiness  in  agreement  with  virtue,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  These  are  attributes  that  may  be 
multiplied  according  as  man  qualifies  himself  to- 
ward him,  and  may  be  called  ethical.  They  bring 
deity  near  to  man,  or  God  do\iii  amidst  the  phenom- 
enal, by  attributing  to  him  qualities  magnified, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  infi- 
nite and  imiversal.  Science,  if  indeed  imwilling 
to  protest  against  the  anthropomorphizing  of  the 
highest,  can  do  nothing  to  support  it,  and  can  not 
concur  with  theism  in  desiring  to  attribute  these 
properties  to  God.  Faith  must,  therefore,  maintain 
what  reason  may  not  afford,  and  thus  embrace 
theism.    See  Deism;  God;  and  Rationalism  and 

SUPERNATURALISM.  (M.   HEINZEf.) 
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THEODORE;  Namo  of  two  popes. 
1.  Theodore  1:  Pope  642-649.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop;  bom  at  Jerusalem;  was  consecrat<i<l, 
Kov.,  &42;  and  was  an  opponent  of  the  Monothelit«s 
(q.v.)-  When  Paul  II.  announced  his  election  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Conatuntinople,  in  a  communica- 
tion concealing  Monothelite  views  behind  orthodox 
phrases,  Theodore  ordered  him  to  depose  his 
fallen  Monothelite  predecessor  Pjrrhua  by  a  synod 
and  that  the  imperial  ecthesis  be  vacated.  After 
Pyrrhus,  in  consequence  of  a  disputation  with  the 
Abbot  Maximus  Confessor  (q.v.)  in  North  Africa, 
had  returned  to  Rome  professing  his  conversion  to 
Diothelitism,  he  was  ceremonially  recognized  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  Theodore.  The 
nhjuration  of  Pyrrhus,  however,  proved  to  have 
been  only  with  the  design  of  regaining  his  see;  for 
at  Ravenna,  after  consultation  with  the  imperial 
exaivh,  he  espoused  anew  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
will  in  Christ.  Upon  this  the  pope  assembled  a 
synod  at  Rome  and  oxcommunical«l  Pyrrhus 
(R46  or  047).  After  summoning  Paul  by  appeal  to 
the  orthodox  faith  in  vain,  Tlieodore  also  deposed 
him,  aa  act  which  was  futile  in  effect.  Paul,  how- 
ever, approached  the  pope  half-way,  if  it  may  be 
accepted  that  he  influenced  the  emperor  to  issue  the 
edict  which  enjoined  silence  on  the  questions  in 
dispute,  but  at  the  same  time  vacated  the  ecthesis. 
Theodore  died  May  14,  649.  (A.  HAtrcK.) 
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2.  Theodore   IL:     Pope   897.   He   occupied   the 

pap.ll   chair  only   twenty  days   CNov.-Dec.).     He 

eTcrted  himself  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  peace 

which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  inquest  in  r<^ard 

to  Pope  Fonnosus  (q.v.).     He  caused  the  corpse 

of  that  pope  to  be  reinterred  ceremonially  and  the 

consecrations  performed  by  him  to  be  recognized 

by  a  synod  as  canonical.  (A.  Uauck.) 

Bibuoobafbt:   Tbc  tractate  of  Auxiliui  in  UnbUloa,  Ana- 

teOa,  p.  43.  Paria,  1723.  and  hia  hibeUue  in  defentiane  au- 

era  ordiTUUionit  papa  Formoii,  in  C.  DUnunlcr.  Auxiliut 

und  Buiffariua,  p.  72.  Leipeic,  1866;  Jaff^,  RpQceta,  p.  441; 

F.  Gni«on>viua,  Hitbmi  of  .  .  .  Rome  in  the  Middle  Aga. 

iil,  230.  Lomlon.  IfiBfi;    Mann.  Papee,  iv.  88-90;    Bower, 

i'opea.  ii.  302;   Flatina.  Popn,  L  239-240. 

THEODORE  (THEODULUS);  Local  saint  of 
Valais  and  bishop  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
the  Christian  religion  took  deep  root  very  early  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  quite  probable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Pennine  Pass  for 
communication  between  Italy  and  (Jaul.  MartJgny, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Alpine  roud  first 
strikes  the  course  of  the  Rhflne,  after  clearing  the 
summit  of  St.  Bernard,  the  ancient  Octodurum, 
was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  aa  weSi  as  the  capital 
of  Valais;  but  with  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century  it  lost  its  ecclesiastical  importance  by  the 
removal  of  the  see  up  the  valley  to  Sitten.  Here  is 
an  inscription  of  the  year  377,  showing  the  Chris- 
tian monogram,  dedicated  by  the  firet  magistrate, 
which  points  doubtlessly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  pr^torium.  To  the  same  period  belongs 
the  first  bishop,  Theodore.  In  381  ho  appears  as 
epigcopia  Octodurenais  in  the  documents  of  the 
Synod  of  Aquileia,  among  the  zealous  upholders  of 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  the  Arianiam  of  the 
accused  Bishop  Paladiuf,  and  his  name  is  included 
among  the  Galhc,  not  the  Italian  bishops.  But 
Theodvlui  Episcopug,  who  signs  at  a  small  synod 
held  at  Milan  in  390,  can  not  be  located.  The 
Passio  Agimnenaium  marti/rjim,  attributed  to  Euche- 
rius  (in  ASS,  Sept.  vi.  342-349),  represents  that  the 
latter  obtained  his  oral  legend  concerning  the  Theban 
Legion  (q.v.)  from  Bishop  Isaac  of  Geneva,  who 
received  it  from  Theodore;  and  that  the  latter  first 
erected  a  church  at  Agaunum  (Saint-Maurice)  on 
the  site  of  the  alleged  scene.  A  Valais  legend,  how-  ■ 
ever,  tells  of  a.  Bishop  Thoodulus,  a  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne.  According  to  Ruodpert,  a  "  foreign 
monk,"  the  biographer  of  this  saint,  the  emperor 
conferred  upon  Theodulus  the  prefecture  of  Valais, 
with  temporal  authority  over  the  entire  country. 
This  donation  of  Charles  proved  important  to  the 
bishopric  Sitten  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  House  of  Savoy,  planted  in 
lower  Valais,  and  on  the  other  against  the  en- 
croaching demands  of  a  tithe  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  upper  Valais.  However,  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  account  came  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  Valais.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Valais  this  Theodulus,  celebrated 
Aug.  16  (the  historic  Theodore,  Aug.  26),  is  the 
real  saint  of  the  land;  he  is  "  St.  Jodem,"  around 
whom  local  legend  is  spun.  A  critical  illumination 
of  the  confuaioii  of  the  historical  personality  with 
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the  non-historical  legendary  figure  was  first  at- 
tempted in  ASB  (Aug.  v.,  vi.)f  after  printing 
Ruodpert's  Vita  Theodvdi  episcopi  (iii.)- 

(G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.) 

Bibzjoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Thkban  Lb- 
QiON,  consult:  £.  F.  Gelpke,  Kirchengeschichte  der  SchtDeiM, 
i.  90  sqq..  120  sqq.,  ii.  95  sqq.,  Bern.  1856-61;  £.  Egli, 
KirchenoeschicfUe  der  Schvotu^  p.  132,  Zurich,  1893;  M. 
Beason,  Recherchea  9ur  Ua  originea  dea  hftchia  de  Oenh>e, 
Laaaanne  ....  Geneva,  1906. 

THEODORE  OF  AlfDmA.  See  Mtstaqogical 
Theology.  . 

THEODORE  OF  CAIITBRBURY.  See  Theodore 
OF  Tarsus. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA:  Foremost  ex- 
egete  of  the  school  of  Antioch;  b.  at  Antioch  c. 
350;  d.  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  in  428.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  wealthy  family,   brother  of  Bishop 

Polychronius  of  Apamea.  He  spent 
Life.        from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  in  tc^u^- 

ing  and  was  bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
392-428.  The  earliest  reliable  information  is  con- 
tained in  two  letters,  Ad  Theodorum  lapsum  (MPO, 
Ixvii.  277-316),  no  doubt  by  Chrysostom,  who  a 
generation  later,  when  in  exile,  thanks  Theodore  for 
his  tried  and  true  friendship  {MPG,  Iii.  669).  The 
second  of  these  letters  complains  that  Theodore, 
who  then  had  scarcely  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
had  turned  his  back  on  the  ascetic  life  which  he  had 
commenced  with  such  zeal,  and  was  occupying 
himself  with  household  matters  and  forming  plans 
of  marriage.  Chrysostom  entreats  him  to  return 
to  the  monastic  community.  The  first  letter  ad- 
dressed to  one  not  mentioned  by  name  represents 
the  latter  as  in  love  with  a  certain  Hermione  and 
sunk  in  the  smudge  of  sensuality-and  the  depths  of 
despair.  That  this  epistle  was  from  Chrysostom 
and  addressed  to  Theodore  has  been  disputed, 
though  not  conclusively.  That  Theodore  heard 
the  rhetorician  Libanius  is  more  than  probable, 
but  that  he  did  so  contemporaneously  with  Chrysos- 
tom and  renounced  the  world  at  the  same  time  with 
the  latter  seems  highly  improbable,  considering 
the  difference  in  their  ages  and  silence  on  the  part 
of  Chrysostom.  It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  Theodore's  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
subsequent  "  fall "  belongs  to  the  period  when 
Chrysostom  was  living  as  a  monk  in  the  moun- 
tains about  Antioch.  It  is  an  old  and  credible 
tradition  that  the  counsels  of  Chrysostom  induced 
Theodore  to  return  to  the  monastic  life.  That 
Theodore  was  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  is  evident  from 
his  theology  and  exegesis,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  historians;  and  the  testimony  of 
Theodoret  that  this  weis  in  companionship  with 
Chrysostom  may,  for  at  least  a  period,  be  credited. 
Afterward  both  were  disciples  of  Flavian,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  undoubtedly  consecrated  Theodore 
presbyter  in  383.  In  394  Theodore  took  part  in  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  on  which  occasion  possibly 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (q.v.),  as 
is  said,  was  impressed  by  his  preaching.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  a  mass  of  exegetical  and  po- 
lemical works.  He  entered  into  the  Pelagian  discus- 
sion and  in  420  received  Julian  of  Eclanum  (q.v.) 
$uid  hi^  associates.    His  fam^  extended  far  bey^ond 


the  boundaries  of  his  diocese;  and  he  died  at  peace 
with  the  Church,  though  not  before  suffering  Bome 
individual  antagonisms. 

Of  his  numerous  works  only  a  few  commentaries 
are  preserved  more  or  less  intact;  of  the  rest  only 
meager  fragments  are  extant.     A  list  of  the  worb  is 
given  by  Ebed  Jesu  (d.  1318;  cf .  J.  S.  Aseemani,  Bib- 
liotheca  orterUalis  III.,  i.  30-35,  Rome 
Works.     1719-28).     Theodore  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  Psalms,  the  major  and 
minor  prophets.  Job  (dedicated  to  CyiH  of  Alexan- 
dria), Samuel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  on  all  the  boob  of 
the  New  Testament  excepting  Mark,  the  Gatbolie 
Epistles,  and  Revelation.    Of  those  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  an  old  Latin  translation  has  been  issued 
together   with    the    Greek    fragments  by  Swete. 
Of  all  the  commentaries  only  that  on  the  minor 
prophets  is  wholly  extant  in  the  original  and  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  commentary  on  John  has 
been  issued  by  Chabot.    De  aacrameniia  was  most 
probably  identical  with  the  Idber  carcananm  men- 
tioned by  a  contemporary  of  Ebed  Jesu,  and  with 
Sermonea  mysHci  (Hesychius),  and  Codex  mxfltiau 
(Facimdus);    and  De  fide  was   probably  identical 
with  the  Catecfdsmus  cited  by  Marius  Mercator, 
Ad  baplizandos  cited  by  the  councU  of  553,  and  Ad 
hapHzaioB  cited  by  Facundus.    The  most  frequent^ 
cited  dogmatic  work  was  De  incamaHone  (Peri  ta 
enanthrdpesede),  in  fifteen  books,  against  the  Apol- 
linarians  and  Anomians,  written  while  he  was  pnAty- 
ter  (Gennadius,  De  vir.  ill.^  xv.),  thirty  years  before 
the  De  aeeumenU  el  aseumpto.    This  was  evidently 
also  on  the  incarnation,  bearing  on  the  "  two  sons " 
as  alleged  of  the  Antiochians.     Hence,  this  wd[ 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  De  ApoUinario  d  eju 
haresiy   from  the  introduction  of  which,  deafing 
with  the  reproach  of  the  "  two  sons,"  Facundus 
preserved  a  lai^  fragment.     Fragments  in  citar 
tions  are  preserved  of  two  books  Adversus  Eun^ 
miuniy  and  of  two  Adversus  assereniem  peccaJtivn  ia 
ncUura  insitum  esse;  one  fragment  is  preserved  of  the 
five  books  of  Adversus  allegoricos  probably  identical 
with  De  allegoria  ei  kistoria  contra  Origenem  dedica- 
ted  to  Cerdo;  two  fragments  perhaps  remain  of  the 
lAber  margaritarumy  "  in  which  his  letters  are  oo|" 
lee  ted .  * '   Ebed  Jesu  mentions  also  a  book  Pro  BafU^ 
which  others  have  regarded  as  a  part  of  AdvffVi* 
Eunomium  (ut  sup.),  the  work  having  possibly  be- 
come dismembered  in  its  Syriac  form  (Fritasche,  PP- 
9^97).     In  its  original,  the  work  entitled,  "  In  ^ 
half   of   Basil,   Against  Eunomius,"   consisted  ^ 
twenty  five  books  (Photius  codex  4)  or  even  twenty' 
eight  (Photius,  cod.  177;  cf.  Leontius,  Adversus  EiAt 
chianos  et  NestorianoSf  iii.;  MPGy  Ixxxvi.  138»/* 
Works  wholly  lost  are  two  works  De  spiriiu  son^* 
De  sacerdotio;  two  books  Adversus  magiam,  the  oo^ 
tent  of  which  is  somewhat  discussed  by  Photius;  M 
monachoe;  De  obscura  locutione;  De  perfectUme  op^ 
um;  and  Sermo  de  legidatUme.    Ebed  Jesu  proleaBBd 
to  give  a  complete  catalogue,  and  what  is  piesenred 
elsewhere  may  have  been  contained  in  the  woria 
named  in  this  list.  Such  remainders  are  a  f ragm»it  d 
Exodus,  four  of  Canticles,  and  four  of  Mark,  all  d 
which  have  been  published,  and  unpublished  fra^ 
ments  exist  of  catenae  on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, Judges,  Ruth,  Kin^,  and  th^  CathoUc 
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Epistles.  The  authenticity  of  the  unprinted  frag- 
ments is  by  no  means  certain,  and  what  actually 
comes  from  Theodore  was  not  necessarily  derived 
from  a  commentary  on  the  book  to  which  the  ca- 
tena refers.  Thus  some  genuine  fragments  from 
Canticles  may  have  descended  from  a  letter;  but 
that  they  were  taken  from  a  commentary  is  im- 
probable, for  Theodore  regarded  Canticles  as  a 
profane  love-song  and,  therefore,  esteemed  it  of 
little  value  (Leontius  iii.  16).  He  certainly  did  not 
comment  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  (ib.,  p.  1365)  and 
that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Mark  is  not  probable 
in  view  of  the  list  of  Ebed  Jesus  and  his  own  refer- 
ences exclusively  to  the  interpretations  of  the  other 
Gospels.  The  fragment  of  De  irUerpretatione  tymboli 
318  pairum  {MPO,  kvi.  1016;  Swete,  ii.  327)  and 
the  symbol  of  Theodore  (MPG,  kvi.  1016-1020; 
Swete,  ii.  327-332)  may  without  hesitation  be  re- 
ferred to  the  work  De  fide.  Only  three  printed  frag- 
ments remain  unassigned  to  the  ^orks  mentioned 
by  Ebed  Jesu;  namely,  the  hymn  (E.  Sachau,  p. 
58),  the  Liturgia  Theodori  (E.  Renaudot,  IMur- 
giarum  orientalium  coUectiOf  ii.  616-621,  Rome, 
1716),  and  the  citation  from  a  work  "  On  the 
Miracles  "  (A/PG,  Ixvi.  1004;  Swete,  ii.  339).  The 
hymn  is  from  Ephraem;  the  citation  may  not  be 
genuine;  and  the  liturgy,  though  accepted  by 
Leontius  (iii.  19)  and  Swete  as  genuine  on  accoimt 
of  language  and  thought,  yet  may  be  of  Nestorian 
origin  and  merely  referred  to  Theodore  even  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Leontius. 

Theodore  was  the  classical  representative  of  the 
school  of  Antioch.  For  his  christology  see  Nes- 
TORius;  for  Nestorius  represented  the  same  ideas, 
and,  apart  from  the  incipient  antagonism  to  the 

theotokoa  ('*  mother  of  God "),  more 
Signifi-  prudently  than  Theodore.  The  exe- 
cance.       getical    method    of   the    Antiochians, 

however,  is  best  represented  by  Theo- 
dore, although  his  most  important  hermeneutical 
work  is  lost  {Adverai^  aUegoricos).  Photius  states 
of  him  that  "  avoiding  the  tendency  of  allegory,  he 
made  his  interpretation  according  to  history " 
(codex  38;  MPG,  ciii.  72);  and  this  statement  is 
corroborated  by  theoretical  discussions  on  the  part 
of  Theodore  himself  (Swete,  i.  73  sqq.).  The  Old 
Testament  he  treated  in  the  way  which  he  assumed 
Paul  followed;  not  by  discarding  its  history,  but 
by  setting  forth  the  resemblance  of  this  to  New- 
Testament  materials  in  order  to  make  it  profitable 
for  the  present.  He  recognizes  few  direct  messianic 
prophecies.  The  prophets  and  psalms  are  first  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  their  own  times;  but, 
convinced  of  the  preparatory  nature  of  the  Old- 
Testament  economy,  he  frequently  asserts  that 
what  was  reported  in  the  Old  first  reached  its  full 
meaning  in  the  New.  The  complaint  of  Leontius 
(iii.  15)  that  Theodore  rejected  the  superscriptions 
to  the  Psalms,  in  historical  interest,  is  scarcely 
exaggerated.  His  depreciation  of  Canticles  as 
a  profane  love-song  (MPG,  Ixvi.  699-700)  was  due 
to  his  aversion  to  allegorizing;  and  his  inability  to 
appreciate  the  poesy  of  Job,  to  his  prosaic  historic 
interest  (Leontius,  xiii.  1365).  His  attitude  to  the 
canon  did  not  exclude  the  relative  value  of  books 
(of.  MPG,  Ivi.  697) ;  it  is  probable  that  he  rejected 
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Esther  and  the  Apocrypha  (Kihn,  §  54,  pp.  64- 
65),  but  scaroely  credible  that  he  excluded  Chron- 
icles, Ezra  with  Nehemiah  (Leontius,  xvii.  1368), 
and  that  he  rejected  from  the  canon  Canticles  and 
Job  (iii.  16,  xiii.  1365)  is  improbable  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Job.  Theodore 
api)ear8  to  have  had  the  ancient  Syrian  canon,  which 
contained  only  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (see  Canon  of  ScRiFirrRs  II.,  §  6). 
The  high  recognition  of  Theodore  did  not  long  con- 
tinue undiminished  after  his  death,  although  he 
had  enthusiastic  adherents  even  after  the  condem- 
nation of  Nestorius,  wherever  the  Antiochian 
tradition  prevailed,  and  his  repute  as  exegete  had 
not  wholly  subsided  in  the  orthodox  Church  of  the 
succeeding  century,  as  proved  by  Photius  and  the 
catence.  Soon  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431), 
which  condenmed  his  creed  without  mention  or 
censure  of  him,  he  was  included  in  the  condemna- 
tions of  Nestorius.  Independently  of  each  other 
Marius  Mercator,  stirred  by  Theodore's  attitude 
toward  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  Rabulas  of 
Edessa,  the  apostate  of  the  Antiochians,  opened  the 
attack.  The  latter  called  the  attention  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  to  the  charge  that  Theodore  was  the 
father  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Indeed  Cyril  had 
before  435  contracted  ill-feeling  toward  Theodore, 
as  is  shown  by  his  letters  Ixvii.-lxviii.,  Ixxi.-lxxii. 
(MPOf  Ixxvii.  351  sqq.);  further,  he  wrote  Ad- 
veraiu  Diodorum  et  The&dorum,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  preserved  (Liberatus,  BreviaHumj  x., 
MPL,  bcviii.  991;  cf.  MPG,  bcxvi.  1437-1452).  The 
name  of  Theodore  was  henceforth  involved  in  the 
partisan  strife  of  the  period,  resulting  in  the  final 
tragical  transaction  instigated  by  the  polemics  of 
the  Scythian  monks  (Maxentius,  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  85; 
Leontius  iii.  7  sqq.,  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1364  sqq.); 
Justinian  condemned  with  the  Three  Chapters  (see 
Three  Chapter  Controverst)  the  person  and 
writings  of  Theodore,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  West  pressed  this  anathema  through  the 
coimcil  of  553.  (F.  Loopb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  "Works  " 
of  Theodore  is  in  MPO,  Ixvi.  1-1020,  derived  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  following  named  works:  FragmerUa  peUrutn 
Oracorumt  ed.  F.  MOnter,  vol.  i.,  Copenhagen,  1788; 
Scriptarum  velertan  nova  collection  ed.  A.  Mai,  vols,  i.,  vi., 
vii.,  Rome,  1825-35,  and  the  same  author's  Nova  patrum 
bibliotfieca,  vol.  vii.,  ib.  1854;  Tfieodori  Aniiocheni,  Mop- 
nieatini  epiacopi  qucB  mperntnt,  ed.  A.  F.  V.  von  Weg- 
nem,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1834;  Theodori  epiacopi  Moptuea' 
tini  in  Novum  Tealamentum,  ed.  O.  F.  Fritssche,  Zurich, 
1847,  the  same  scholar's  ed.  of  the  De  ineamaiione  Filii 
Deit  ib.  1847-48;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicilegium  Stdeamenee, 
vol.  i.,  Paris,  1852;  Theodori  .  .  .  eommeniarii  nuper  de- 
tecH,  ed.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  Halle,  1855-58;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ana- 
lecta  Syriaea,  Leipsic,  1858;  Theodori  MopavMtini  froff 
menta  Stfriaea  .  .  .  ed.  .  .  .  E.  Sachau,  ib.  1869;  Theodori 
in  epidolae  .  .  .  Patdi  commentariif  ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  2 
vols..  Cambridge.  1880-82;  F.  Baethgen.  in  ZATW,  1885, 
pp.  53-101;  his  commentary  on  John,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot, 
Paris,  1897;  Prologue  to  a  possible  commentary  on  Acts  by 
E.  von  Dobechats,  in  AJT,  u  (1898),  353-387;  J.  Liets- 
mann,  in  SB  A,  1902,  pp.  334-344;  Q.  Dittrich,  ZATW, 
Beihefte.  vi  (1902). 

On  the  life  early  accounts  are:  Chrysostom,  Epial.  ad 
Thoodorum  lapeum;  Theodoret,  Hiat.  ecd.,  V.,  X3udx.; 
Socrates,  Hiat.  eed.,  VI.,  iii.;  Qennadius,  De  vir.  iU..  xii., 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  iii.  338.  Consult  further: 
DCB,  iv.  934-948  (minute,  searching,  and  comprehen- 
sive); Leo  Allatius,  in  MPO,  Ixvi.  77-104;  Tillemont, 
Mimoirea,  zL,  ziL  483-453,  673-674;    Fabriciua-Harios, 
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Bibiiotheea  GrcBca,  x.  346-362,  Hambuxs,  1807;  A.  Ifai, 
Nova  eoUecHo,  i.,  pp.  xviii.-xxz.,  and  vi,  pp.  v.-ndL; 
idem,  in  MPO,  Ixvi.  120-123;  R.  E.  Klener.  Symbolm  lU- 
teraricB  ad  Theodarum  .  .  .  perftn^rUet,  Odttingen,  1836; 
O.  F.  FriiiBohe.  De  Theodori  Moptueaieni  vila  el  acriptU 
eammmtaiio,  Halle.  1836;  W.  C.  H.  toe  Water.  Specimen 
dbaervationum  de  Theodora  .  .  .  XII.  prophetarum  mino- 
rum  irUerprele,  Amsterdam,  1837;  F.  A.  Specht,  Der  eze- 
oetieche  Standpunkt  dee  Theodor  von  Mopeueetia  .... 
Munich.  1871;  H.  Kihn,  Theodor  von  MopeueaHa  vnd 
Junilitu  Afirtkanua  dU  Exegeten,  Freiburg.  1880;  W. 
Sanday.  in  Expositor,  June.  1880;  T.  K.  Cheyne.  in  The 
Thinker,  iii  (1893).  496-498;  J.  Fessler.  InelUuHonea  pa- 
troiogia,  ed.  B.  Jungmann.  vol.  ii..  part  2.  Innsbruck, 
1896;  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  id  (1900),  788-^06;  Baiden- 
hewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  279-282.  Eng.  tranal.,  St.  Louis, 
1908;  and  the  introductiona  to  the  various  editions  noted 
above. 

THEODORE  THE  STUDITE :  Monk  of  the  East- 
em  Churchy  and  abbot  of  Studimn;  b.  perhaps  no 
the  paternal  estate  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  near  the  modem  Brusa  (57  m.  8.s.e.  of 
Constantinople),  in  759;  d.  in  exile  on  the  island  of 
Chalcis  Nov.  11,  826.  Theodore  was  instructed  by 
his  uncle  Plato,  abbot  at  Saccudium,  became  priest 
784  or  787,  and  head  of  the  monastery  in  794.  A 
raid  by  Arabs  drove  the  monks  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  entered  the  Studium, 
which  imder  Theodore's  leadership  attained  great 
celebrity  and  its  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Yet  Theo- 
dore passed  only  half  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
abbacy  in  the  monastery,  being  in  frequent  exile  be- 
cause of  his  participation  in  the  controversies  of 
the  times. 

Theodore's  genius  was  rather  practical  than 
speculative;  he  had  a  good  education,  and  wrote 
exceedingly  well.  The  most  important  of  his  wri- 
tings are  monastic  addresses  and  letters.  One  work 
is  dogmatic — that  on  the  image  controversy  (MPG, 
xcix.  327-426),  marked  not  so  much  by  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  as  by  clear  aigumentation.  Theodore's 
significance  lies  rather  in  his  ecclesiastical  states- 
manship, he  being  a  worthy  champion  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom;  indeed,  he  is  the  one  Greek  theologian 
who  contended  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  canons  were  to  be  enforced  even  against 
the  emperor's  will.  This  is  the  fimdamental  tone  in 
the  so-called  Mcechianic  strife  over  the  emperor's 
divorce  and  remarriage.  He  renewed  the  con- 
troversy after  the  death  of  Constantine  when  the 
Emperor  Nicephorus  raised  a  layman  to  the  patri- 
archal chair;  he  felt  himself,  a  mere  abbot,  the 
defender  of  the  Church,  sparing  not  even  the  patri- 
arch. While  Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as  a  sup- 
porter of  papal  primacy,  his  letters  show  him  to 
have  r^arded  the  pope  merely  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  West.  His  position  led  to  trouble  later,  when 
the  monks,  after  843,  were  drawn  into  schism,  under 
the  Patriarch  Methodius,  but  were  subdued  on  the 
principle  that  monks  were  subject  to  the  priests. 

Theodore  was  essentially  the  abbot,  and  as  such  a 
reformer  of  monasticism.  The  iconoclastic  controver- 
sies (see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.)  had  im- 
paired monastic  discipline,  and  Theodore  went  back 
to  the  rule  of  Basil,  so  fastening  the  regulations  upon 
the  Greek  monasteries  that  the  modem  rules  practi- 
cally perpetuate  his  own,  which  are  to-day  the  basis 
of  Russian  monasticism.  The  two  catechisms  still  in 
use  in  the  monasteries  bear  witness  to  his  pastoral 
cue  of  the  monkB,  the  smaller  oontaining  a  seleetiQii 


of  his  extempore  addresses  and  the  Icmger  three 
series  of  sermons.  Even  while  in  exile  he  maintained 
his  discipline  by  means  of  letters  instructing  the 
administrator,  showing  a  truly  apostolic  disposition 
and  command.  His  ministrations  extended  be- 
yond the  cloister,  as  when  he  oi^ganised  an  assoda- 
tion  for  the  burial  of  the  poor.  Another  activity 
of  Theodore  was  in  hymnology,  a  laige  number  of 
hymns  being  accredited  to  him,  and  these  of  high 
emotional  and  intellectual  quality.  He  also  re- 
vived the  art  of  nutlfing  epigrams,  which  he  used 
with  exceeding  richness.  His  reputation  in  the 
Greek  Church  has  not  equaled  his  capacity  or  his 
desert.  His  was  a  master  mind,  but  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  cloister.  (E.  VON  DoB8CHt)TZ.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  "  Works  "  are  best  oonsulted  in  MPO, 
xoix. ;  277  lettere  and  a  lazge  number  of  disoouiBes  are 
given  in  A.  Mai,  Nova  patrtun  bibliotheca,  viii.-ix.,  Rome. 
187i-88;  the  Parva  Catecheaie,  ed.  ZachariaB,  appeared 
at  Hermupolis.  1887,  and  ed.  E.  Auvray  and  A.  Tougard, 
at  Paris,  1891 ;  the  Magna  Catecheaia,  ed.  A.  Papadopou 
loe-Kerameus,  at  St.  Petersbuig,  1004.  EUuiy  sources 
are  most  conveniently  collected  in  MPO,  xcix.  4^-328, 
803-850,  883-1670,  1813-49,  in  the  shape  of  eaiiy  lives, 
treatises,  and  his  own  letters  and  other  materials.  Conmilt 
also:  Krumbaoher,  GeachiehU,  pp.  147-151.  712-715  et 
passim;  J.  J.  M Oiler  and  J.  V.  BeumeUing,  De  aiudio  esmo- 
bio  Conatantinopolitano,  Leipsic,  1721;  Fabricius-Harles, 
Bibliotheca  Graca,  x.  434^74.  Hamburg.  1807;  J.  Riehter. 
in  Katholik,  liv.  2  (1874).  385-414;  K.  Schwaraloee.  Der 
BUderatreit,  pp.  123  sqq.,  Qotha,  1890;  A.  Tougs^  La 
Peratcuiion  iconoelaaie  d'apria  la  correapondance  de  St.  TkS^ 
odore  Stndite,  Paris.  1891;  C.  Thomas,  Theodor  von  Studion 
find  aein  Zeitalter,  OsnabrQck,  1892;  Schievits.  De  S.  Theo- 
doro,  Breslau,  1896;  L.  Vigneron,  L* Image  aainte.  HiaL 
byaantine  du  viii.  aiicle,  Paris,  1896;  K.  HoU.  in  Prtuaai- 
ache  JahrbUcher,  1898,  pp.  107  sqq.;  A.  Ferradou,  Dea 
Biena  dea  monaat^ea  h  Byzance,  Paris,  1896;  P.  J.  Paigoire,  in 
Bjfzantiniache  Zeitachrift,  viii  (1899),  98-101 ;  O.  A.  Schnei- 
der, Der  heilige  Theodor  von  Studion,  aein  Leben  und  Wirken, 
Monster,  1900;  Alice  Gardner.  Theodore  of  Studium,  Hia 
Life  and  Timea,  London,  1905;  C.  Diehl.  Figurea  byaatUinea, 
Paris,  1906;  Hamack,  Dogma,  iv.  328 sqq.;  Ceillier.  Autem 
aaer4a,  xiL  298-320;  DCB,  iv.  955-956. 

THEODORE  OF  TARSUS:    Seventh  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  "  first  to  whom  the  whole 
English  church  made  submission "   (Bede,   Hist, 
ecd.f  iv.  2);  b.  at  Tarsus  in  dSlicia,  about  602;  d.  at 
Canterbury,  Sept.  19,  690.    In  667  he  was  in  Rome 
when  the  pope,  Vitalian,  was  searching  for  a  primate 
for  the  English  Church,  Archbishop  Deusdedit  (q.v.) 
having  died  in  664  and  Wighard,  who  came  to  Rome 
for  consecration,   having  also  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there.     Theodore  was  recommended  by 
Hadrian,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples;  Bede 
describes  him  (iv.  1)  as  **  well-trained  in  secular  and 
sacred  learning,  familiar  with  both  Latin  and  Greek 
literature  [he  had  studied  at  Athens  and  was  really 
a  learned  man],  of  high  character,  and  of  ven- 
erable age,  being  sixty-six  years  old."   He  was  only  a 
monk  at  the  time,  but  was  ordained  subdeacon  in 
November,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop,  Mar. 
26,  668.    He  left  Rome  in  May,  accompanied  by 
Hadrian  and  Benedict  Biscop  (q.v.),  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Paris  with  Bishop  Agilbert,   and  reached 
Canterbury,  May  27,  669.    The  English  church  was 
much  in  need  of  organization  and  discipline.    The 
bishoprics,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  vacant, 
and  were  large,  unwieldy,  and  shifting.      The  Ro- 
man party  had   prevailed  over  the  Celtic   at  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v.)  in  664,  but  the  result  was 
yet  tQ  b«  nwd9  ^ff^tiv^  and  ill  foeling  was  stiU 
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strong.     Theodore  visited  all  parts  of  the  island, 

introduced   uniformity  in   worship  and   customs, 

filled   vacant  bishoprics,   created   new  ones,   and 

made  Canterbury  a  center  of  learning.    On  Sept.  24, 

673,  he  held  at  Hertford  a  synod,  which  is  regarded 

as  the  first  English  national  assembly;    articles 

were  then  agreed  upon  for  the  government  of  the 

church.     A  second  synod  was  held  at  Hatfield  in 

680.    Theodore's  character  and  ability  are  shown 

by  the  success  of  his  plans,  and  his  services  to  the 

English  church  and  English  learning  can  hardly  be 

overestimated.    He  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 

Penitential,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  now  known.    A  work 

by  another  hand,  embodying  his  views,  is  in  Haddan 

and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  173-213. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bede,  Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  1-3,  5,  6.  12,  17,  21, 
y.  3.  8;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CoundU,  iii.  114-227;  WiU- 
iam  of  Malmesbury,  Geaia  potUificum,  book  i.;  Gervase  of 
Canterbury,  Ada  porUifieum,  in  Stubbs,  ut  sup.;  ASB, 
Sept.,  vi.  55-82;  ASM,  u.  985-993;  W.  F.  Hook,  Live* 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  i.  146-175,  London,  1860; 
J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  England,  2  vols,  passim,  ib.,  1897; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  i.  71-80  et  passim, 
ib.,  1897;  W.  Bright.  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church 
History,  pp.  251-262,  273-284,  318-321,  357-361,  394-396. 
3d  ed..  ib.  1897;  G.  F.  Browne,  Theodore  and  Wilfrxth,  ib.. 
1897;  W.  Hunt,  English  Church  .  .  .  {697-1066),  passim, 
ib.  1899;  DNB,  Ivi.  122-126;  DCS,  iv.  926-932. 

THEODORE  AND  THEOPHANES  (GRAPTOI): 

Illustrious  martyrs  of  the  iconoclastic  controversies 
(see  Images  and  Image- worship). 

1.  Theodore  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  775  (?),  and 
died  in  prison  near  Chalcedon  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Constan- 
tinople) in  Asia  Minor,  Dec.  27,  840  (?).  With  his 
father  Jonas  and  his  brother  Theophanes,  he  entered 
the  Sabaite  monastery  and  came  to  Constantinople 
most  probably  under  Michael  Rhangaba,  where  the 
brothers  contended  and  suffered  in  behalf  of  the 
images  imder  Leo  the  Armenian.  Under  Michael 
Balbus  they  dwelt  at  Soothenion  on  the  Bosporus. 
Theophilus  banished  them  to  the  island  of  Aphusia. 
On  July  18,  836,  they  had  their  foreheads  branded 
with  twelve  iambic  verses  (whence  the  name  graptoi). 
Theodore  died  in  prison.  The  logoi  of  Theodore  on 
the  image-cult,  mentioned  by  biographers  as  kuno- 
lukes,  have  not  been  recovered.  Several  writings 
belonging  to  the  Patriarch  Nicephonis  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  him,  also  a  biography  of 
Nicephonis  (q.v.). 

2.  Theophanes,  brother  of  Theodore,  was  bom 
at  Jerusalem,  778;  and  died  at  Nicsea,  Oct.  11, 
845  or  851  (?).  He  survived  the  restitution  of  or- 
thodoxy under  Theodora  and  was  made  archbishop 
of  Nicsea.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Chora 
cloister.  Theophanes  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  famous  religious  poets  of  the  Church.  W. 
Christ  coimts  among  the  mencea  (menceon:  a  book 
containing  the  troparia  or  short  hymns  for  the 
immovable  feasts  of  the  month  the  name  of  which 
stands  on  the  title-page)  in  print  151  cananes 
(groups  of  nine  odes  each)  of  Theophanes.  The 
authenticity  of  most  of  them  awaits  critical  investi- 
gation. One  of  them  is  to  his  brother  to  be  sung 
on  his  day.  (E.  von  DobschIJtz.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  for  a  life  are  two  biographies, 
one  by  Simeon  Metapbrastes  and  another  by  Theodora  Can- 
tacusena  Palaiologina,  ed.  A.  Papadopouloe-Kerameus,  in 
Analecta  lerosolumitikes,  iv.  185-223.  of.  v.  397-399.  Leip- 
■ic  1897;  cf.  MPO,  ozvi  663-684;  the  writincEi  of  Miohael 


Syncellus  in  MPO,  iv.  617-668.  xovii.  1504-21,  and  two 
lives  of  him,  ed.  T.  Schmidt.  Kahri  Djami.  1906;  Acta  sanc- 
torum Davidis,  Symeonis,  ei  Oeorgii,  ed.  Delehaye.  in  Anal- 
ecta BoUandiana,  xviii.  239  sqq.;  £.  von  Dobschttts.  in  By- 
santinische  Zeitschrift,  xviii  (1908).  84-^2.,  Consult:  Fab- 
ricius-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Oraca,  xi.  186  sqq..  Hambuig. 
1808;  Krumbacher.  Oeschichte,  pp.  73.  166.  686.  677,  707; 
S.  Vailh6.  in  Revue  de  CarieiU  chrMien,  vi  (1901),  313-322, 
610-642. 

THEODORET,  the-ed'o-ret:  Bishop  of  Cyrrhus 
and  member  of  the  School  of  Antioch  (q.v.;  see 
also  Exegesis  ob  Hermeneuticb,  III.,  §  3);  b.  at 
Antioch  in  393  (Tillemont);  d.  either  at  Cyrus  or 
Cyrrhus  ("  about  a  two-days'  journey 
Life.  east  of  Antioch ";  eighty  Ron^an 
miles)  y  or  at  the  noonastery  near 
Apamea  (54  m.  s.s.e.  of  Antioch)  about  457.  The 
following  facts  about  his  life  are  gleaned  mainly 
from  his  "  Epistles  "  and  his  "  Religious  History  " 
{Philotheos  historia).  His  mother  having  been 
childless  for  twelve  years,  his  birth  was  promised  by 
a  hermit  named  Macedonius  on  the  condition  of  his 
dedication  to  God,  whence  the  name  Theodoret 
(^*  gift  of  God  **).  He  was  brought  up  imder  the  care 
of  the  ascetics  and  acquired  a  very  extensive 
classical  knowledge,  and,  according  to  Photius,  a 
style  of  Attic  purity.  That  he  was  a  personal  dis- 
ciple of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  listened  to 
Chrysostom  is  improbable.  He  early  became  a 
lector  among  the  clergy  of  Antioch,  tarried  a  while 
in  a  monastery,  was  a  cleric  at  Cyrrhus,  and  in  423 
became  bishop  over  a  diocese  about  forty  miles 
square  and  embracing  800  parishes,  but  with  an 
insignificant  town  as  its  see  city.  Theodoret, 
supported  only  by  the  appeals  of  the  intimate 
hermits,  himself  in  personal  danger,  zealously 
guarded  purity  of  the  doctrine.  More  than  1,000 
Marcionites  were  reclaimed  in  his  diocese,  beside 
many  Arians  and  Macedonians;  more  than  200 
copies  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron  he  retired  from  the 
churches;  and  he  erected  churches  and  supplied 
them  with  relics.  Extensive  and  varied  were  his 
philanthropic  and  economic  interests:  he  en- 
deavored to  secure  relief  for  the  people  oppressed 
with  taxation;  his  inheritance  he  divided  among  the 
poor;  out  of  his  episcopal  revenues  he  erected 
baths,  bridges,  halls,  and  aqueducts;  he  sum- 
moned rhetoricians  and  physicians,  and  reminded 
the.  officials  of  their  duties.  To  the  persecuted 
Christians  of  Persian  Armenia  he  sent  letters  of 
encouragement,  and  to  the  Carthaginian  Celestiacus, 
fleeing  before  the  Vandals,  he  gave  refuge. 

The  life  of  Theodoret  stands  out  prominently  in 

the  christological  controversies  aroused  by  Cyril  (see 

Nestorius;    Eutychianism).     Theodoret   shared 

in  the  petition  of  John  of  Antioch  to 

The        Nestorius   to   approve    of    the    term 

Nestorian    theotokos  (*'  mother  of  God  "),  and  upon 
Controversy,  the   request   of    John   wrote   against 
Cyril's  anathemas. 

He  may  have  prepared  the  Antiochian  symbol 
which  was  to  secure  the  emperor's  true  imder- 
standing  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  he  was  member 
and  spokesman  of  the  deputation  of  eight  from 
Antioch  called  by  the  emperor  to  Chalcedon.  To 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  he  could  not  as- 
sent.   John,  reconciled  to  Qyril  by  the  emperor's 
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order,  sought  to  bring  Theodoret  to  Bubmission  by 
entrenching  upon  his  eparchy.  Theodoret  was  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  by 
seeking  the  suioption  df  a  formula  avoiding  the 
unconditional  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and,  to- 
ward the  close  of  434,  strove  earnestly  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Elast.  But  C3rril  refused  to  com- 
promise and  when  he  opened  his  attack  (437) 
upon  Diodorus  and  Theodoret,  John  sided  with 
them  and  Theodoret  assumed  the  defense  of  the 
Antiochian  party  (c.  439).  Domnus,  the  successor 
of  John,  took  him  as  his  counselor.  After  the  death 
of  Qyril,  adherents  of  the  Antiochian  theology  were 
appointed  to  bishoprics.  Irensus  the  friend  of  Nea- 
torius,  with  the  cooperation  of  Theodoret,  became 
metropolitan  of  Tyre,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Dios- 
curus,  Cyril's  successor,  who  now  turned  specially 
against  Theodoret;  and,  by  preferring  the  chaise 
that  he  taught  two  sons  in  Christ,  he  secured  the 
order  from  the  court  confining  Theodoret  to  Cyrrhus. 
Theodoret  now  composed  the  EronisUa  (see  below). 
In  vain  were  his  efforts  at  coiu-t  at  self-justifica- 
tion against  the  charges  of  Dioscurus,  as  well  as  the 
countercharge  of  Domnus  against  Eutyches  of 
Apollinarianism  (see  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea). 
The  court  excluded  Theodoret  from  the  coimcil 
at  Ephesus  (449)  because  of  his  antagonism  to 
Cyril.  Here,  because  of  EpisL  cli.  against  Cyiil  and 
his  defense  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore,  he  was  con- 
demned without  a  hearing  and  excommunicated 
and  his  writings  were  directed  to  be  burned.  Even 
Domnus  gave  his  assent.  Theodoret  was  compelled 
to  leave  Cyrrhus  and  retire  to  the  monastery  of 
Apamea.  He  made  an  appeal  to  Leo  the  Great,  but 
not  until  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  (450)  was  his 
appeal  for  a  revocation  of  the  judgments  against  him 
granted  by  imperial  edict.  He  was  ordered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which 
created  violent  opposition.  He  was  first  to  take 
part  only  as  accuser,  yet  among  the  bishops.  Then 
he  was  constrained  (Oct.  26,  451)  by  the  friends 
of  Dioscurus  to  pronoimce  the  anathema  over 
Nestorius.  His  conduct  shows  (though  hindered 
from  a  statement  to  that  effect)  that  he  performed 
this  with  his  previous  reservation;  namely,  with- 
out application  beyond  the  teaching  of  two  sons  in 
Christ  and  the  denial  of  the  theotokos.  Upon  this 
he  was  declared  orthodox  and  rehabilitated.  The 
only  thing  known  concerning  him  subsequent  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  is  the  letter  of  Leo  charging 
him  to  giiard  the  Chalcedonian  victory  {MPG, 
Ixxxiii.  1319  sqq.).  With  Diodorus  and  Theodore 
he  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Monophysites  (q.v.) 
than  Nestorius  himself,  and  held  by  them  and  their 
friends  as  a  heretic .  The  Three  Chapter  Controversy 
(q.v.)  led  to  the  condemnation  of  his  writings 
against  Cyril  in  the  second  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (553). 

In  literature  Theodoret  devoted  himself  first  of 
all  to  exegesis.  The  Scripture  was  his  only  author- 
ity, and  his  representation  of  orthodox  doctrine 
consists  of  a  collocation  of  Scripture  passages. 
The  genuineness  and  relative  chronology  of  his 
oommentaries  is  proven  by  references  in  the  later  to 
the  earlier.  The  commentary  on  Canticles,  written 
while  he  was  a  young  bishop,  though  not  before  430, 


precedes  Psalms;  the  commentaries  on  the  prophets 
were  begun  with  Daniel,  followed  by  Elsekiel,  and 
then  the  Minor  Prophets.  Next  that  on 
Works:  the  Psalms  was  completed  before  436; 
ExegeticaL  and  those  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (including  He- 
brews), before  448.  Theodoret's  last  exegetical 
works  were  the  interpretations  of  difficult  passages 
in  the  Octateuch  and  QucBStiones  dealing  with  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  written 
about  452-453.  Excepting  the  commentary  on 
Isaiah  (fragments  preserved  in  the  catenae)  and  on 
Qal.  ii.  6-13,  the  exegetical  writings  of  Theodoret  are 
extant.  Exegetical  material  on  the  Gospels  under 
his  name  in  the  catenas  may  have  come  from  his 
other  works,  and  foreign  interpolations  occur  in  his 
comments  on  the  Octateuch.  The  Biblical  authors 
are,  for  Theodoret,  merely  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  they  do  not  lose  their  individual 
peculiarities.  By  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
the  translations  he  states,  the  understanding  is  en- 
ciunbered.  Not  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Theodoret 
uses  the  Syrian  translation,  the  Greek  versions,  and 
the  Septuagint.  In  principle  his  exegesis  is  gram- 
matical-historical; and  he  criticizes  the  intrusion  of 
the  author's  own  ideas.  His  aim  is  to  avoid  a  one- 
sidedness  of  literalness  as  well  as  of  allegory.  Hence 
he  protests  against  the  attributing  of  Canticles  to 
Solomon  and  the  like  as  degrading  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Rather  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  Scripture  speaks 
often  "  figuratively  "  and  "  in  riddles."  In  the  Old 
Testament  everything  has  typical  significance  and 
prophetically  it  embodies  already  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  divine  illumination  affords  the  right 
understanding  after  the  apostolic  suggestion  and  the 
New  Testament  fulfilment.  Valuable  though  not 
binding  is  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical teachers.  Theodoret  likes  to  choose  the  best 
among  various  interpretations  before  him,  prefer- 
ably Theodore's,  and  supplements  from  his  own. 
He  is  clear  and  simple  in  thought  and  statement; 
and  his  merit  is  to  have  rescued  the  exegetical  heri- 
tage of  the  school  of  Antioch  as  a  whole  for  the 
Christian  Church. 

Among  apologetic  writings  was  the  Ad  gws9' 
Hones  magorum  (429-436),  now  lost,  in  which  he 
justified  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  as  alterna- 
tives in  opposition  to  the  Egyptian 
Works:     idolatry  (question  1,  Lev.,  MPG,  Ixxx. 
Apologetic,  297  sqq.),  and  exposed  the  fables  of 
HistoricaL  the    Magi  who    worshiped    the    de- 
ments  (Hist.  ecd.  v.  38).     De  provi' 
derUia  consists  of  apologetic  discoiurses,   proving 
the  divine  providence  from  the  physical  order  (cap. 
i.-iv.),  and  from  the  moral  and  social  order  (cop.  vi.- 
X.).    The  ''  Cure  of  the  Greek  Maladies  or  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  Truth  from  the  Greek  Philos- 
ophy," of  twelve  discourses,  was    an  attempt  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  in  contrast  with  the  pagan  ideas  and  prac- 
tises.   The  truth  is  self-consistent  where  it  is  not 
obscured  with  error  and  approves  itself  as  the 
power  of  life;  philosophy  is  only  a  preaentimoit  of 
it.    This  work  is  distinguished  for  clearness  of  a^ 
rangement  and   style.     The   ''  Church   Histoiy " 
of  Theodoret,  which  begins  with  the  rise  of  Aiua- 
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ism  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Theodore  (429), 
falls  far  behind  those  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 
It  contains  many  sources  otherwise  lost,  specially 
letters  on  the  Arian  controversy;  but  it  is  defect- 
ive in  historical  sense  and  chronological  accuracy, 
and  on  account  of  Theodoret's  inclination  to  em- 
bellishment and  miraculous  narrative,  and  prefer- 
ence for  the  personal.  Original  material  of  Anti- 
ochian  information  appears  chiefly  in  the  latter 
books.  Theodoret's  sources  are  in  dispute.  Ac- 
cording to  Valesius  these  were  mainly  Socrates  and 
Sozomen;  A.  Gttldenpenning's  thorough  research 
placed  Ruflnus  first,  and  next  to  him,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Sozomen,  Sabinus,  Philostoigius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and,  least  of  all,  Socrates. 
N.  Glubokovskij  counts  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  Philoe- 
torgius,  and,  perhaps,  Sabinus.  The  **  Religious 
History,"  with  an  appendix  on  divine  love,  con- 
tains the  biographies  of  thirty  (ten  living)  ascetics, 
held  forth  as  religious  models.  Upon  the  request  of 
a  high  official  named  Sporacius,  Theodoret  com- 
piled a  "  Compendium  of  Heretical  Accounts " 
(H CBreticarum  fabularum  compendium),  including 
a  heresiology  (books  i.-iv.)  and  a  **  compendium  of 
divine  dogmas  "  (v.),  which,  apart  from  Origen's 
De  principiis  and  the  theological  work  of  John  of 
Damascus,  is  the  only  systematic  representation  of 
the  theology  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Among  dogmatic  treatises  Theodoret  mentions 
(EpisL  cxiii.  cxvi.)  having  written  against  Arius 
and  Eunomius,  probably  one  work,  to  which  were 
adjoined  the  three  treatises  against  the  Mace- 
donians. There  were,  besides,  two 
Works:  works  against  the  Apollinarians,  and  of 
Dogmatic,  the  Opu^  adversus  Mardonem  noth- 
ing hais  been  preserved.  The  treatises 
"  On  the  Trinity  "  and  "  On  the  Divine  Dispensa- 
tion "  (cf.  Peri  theologias  kai  tSs  theias  enarUkr6- 
pSaeda;  Epist.,  cxiii.),  assigned  by  A.  Elhrhard  to 
the  work  '*  On  the  Holy  and  Life-giving  Trinity  " 
and  '*  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  "  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  certainly  belong  to  the  Antiochian 
School  and  to  Theodoret.  To  the  same  belong  cap. 
xiii.-xv.,  xvii.,  and  brief  parts  of  other  chapters 
of  the  fragments  which  J.  Gamier  {Aitctarium) 
included  imder  the  title,  "  Pentology  of  Theodoret 
on  the  Incarnation  "  as  well  as  three  of  the  five 
fragments  referred  by  Marius  Mercator  to  the  fifth 
book  of  some  writing  of  Theodoret.  They  are 
polemics  against  Arianism  and  ApoUinariamsm. 
Theodoret's  "  Refutation  "  of  the  twelve  anath- 
emas of  C3rril  is  preserved  in  the  antipolemic  of 
Cyril  (MPG,  bcxvi.  392  sqq.).  He  detects  Apol- 
linarianism  in  Cyril's  teaching,  and  declines  a 
"  contracting  into  one  "  of  two  natures  of  the  only 
begotten,  as  much  as  a  separation  into  two  sons 
(Epist.  cxliii.).  Instead  of  a  '*  union  according  to 
hypostases,"  he  would  accept  only  one  that  "  man- 
ifests the  essential  properties  or  modes  of  the 
natures."  The  man  united  to  God  was  bom  of 
Mary;  between  God  the  Logos  and  the  form  of  a 
servant  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  Only  minor 
fragments  (cf.  Epist.  xvi.)  of  Theodoret's  defense  of 
Diodorus  and  Theodore  (438-444)  have  been  pre- 
served (Glubokovskij  ii.  142).  His  chief  christolog- 
ical  work  is  the  EraniiUi  eUn  polymorpho9  C  Beg- 


gar or  Multiform  ")  in  three  dialogues,  representing 
the  Monophysites  like  beggars  passing  o£f  their 
doctrines  gathered  by  scraps  from  diverse  heretical 
sources  and  himself  as  the  orthodox. 

God  is  inmiutable  also  in  becoming  man,  the  two 
natures  are  separate  in  Christ,  and  God  the  Logos  is 
ever  immortal  and  impassive.  Each  nature  re- 
mained "  pure "  after  the  imion,  retaining  its 
properties  to  the  exclusion  of  all  transmutation  and 
intermixture.  Of  the  twenty-seven  orations  in  de- 
fense of  various  propositions,  the  first  six  agree  in 
their  given  content  with  Theodoret.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  five  orations  on  Chrysostom  were  preserved 
by  Photius  (codex  273).  Most  valuable  are  the 
numerous  letters  (Eng.  transl.,  NPNFf  2  ser.,  iii. 
250-348).  (N.  BoNWBTSCH.) 

Exbuoorapht:  The  editiona  of  the  works  of  Theodoret  to 
be  noted  are:  P.  Manutiua  (Latin  only),  Rome,  1556; 
J.  Birckman,  Cologne,  1573  (abo  Latin);  J.  Sirmondi,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1642  (Greek  and  lAtin),  vol.  v.  by  J.  Gamier, 
1684,  reissued  with  corrections  and  additions  by  L. 
Sohulse  and  J.  A.  Ndsselt,  5  vols.,  Halle,  1760-74,  re- 
produced in  MPO,  bczx.-lxxziv. ;  Eugenius  Diaoonus,  5 
vols.,  Halle,  176S-78  (Greek  only).  His  "  Chureh  His- 
toiy  **  was  first  edited  by  Frobenius,  Basel,  1535;  after- 
ward by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  Geneva,  1612;  by  H. 
Valesius,  Paris,  1673-74;  by  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720; 
and  by  T.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1854;  Eng.  transls.  have  been 
issued  in  London,  1612,  1843.  m  Bohn'a  Ecclenaatical 
Library,  1854,  and  (best)  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  vol.  iii.  His 
Sermonn  de  providentia  also  appeared  in  ElngUsh  as  The 
Mirror  of  Divine  Providence,  London,  1602. 

Consult:  DCB,  iv.  904-019  (detailed);  Tillemont, 
Mimoiree,  xv.  207^40;  J.  G.  Walch,  Hittorie  der  Kei- 
zereien,  vols,  v.-vii.,  Leipsio,  1770  sqq.;  Fabrioius-Harles, 
BibliotKeca  Graca,  vii.  277  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1802;  F.  A. 
Holshausen,  De  fontibua  qitibua  SocrtUee  .  ,  ,  ac  Theo- 
doretue  ,  ,  .  uei  aunt,  Gdttingen,  1825;  J.  G.  Dowling, 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Eccleeiaatical  Hiat., 
pp.  34  sqq.,  London,  1838;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der 
Hrchlichen  Oeechichteechreibuno,  pp.  7-32,  Tabingen, 
1852;  F.  A.  Speoht,  Der  exegetiache  Standpunkt  dea  .  .  . 
Theoidor  von  Kyroa,  Munich,  1871;  J.  H.  Newman,  Hia- 
iorical  Sketehea,  iii.  307-362,  London.  1873;  A.  Bertram, 
Theodoreti  .  .  .  doctrina  christologica,  Hildesheim,  1883; 
C.  Roos,  De  Theodoreto  Clementia  et  Euaebii  compilatore, 
Halle.  1883;  A.  Ehrhard,  in  TQS,  1888;  A.  GOldenpen- 
ning.  Die  Kirchengeachichte  dea  Theodor  von  Kyrrhoa, 
Halle,  1889;  N.  Glubokovskij,  in  Russian,  Moscow,  1890; 
G.  Rauschen,  JahrbQcher  der  christlichen  Kirehe  unter 
,  .  .  Tfieodoaitu,  pp.  559  sqq.,  Freiburg.  1897;  J.  Raeder, 
in  Rheiniaehea  Muaewn,  Ivii  (1902).  449  sqq.;  F.  Loofs. 
Neatariana,  Halle,  1905;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols,  iii.-iv. 
passim;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Schaff, 
Chriaiian  Church,  iii.  881-883  et  passim;  Hefele,  Conctiien- 
geaehichte,  ii.,  passim,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iii.  passim,  French 
transl.,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

THEODORIC:   Antipope,  1102.    See  Paschal  II. 

THEODORUS  ASCIDAS.  See  Origenisttc  Con- 
troversies; and  Three  C!hapter  Controversy. 

THEODORUS,  th6-o-d6'ruB,  LECTOR  (ANAG- 
NOSTES):  Greek  church  historian.  That  he 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  is  known  from  the  fact 
that  he  brought  his  history  down  to  527.  Of  his 
authorship  it  is  known  only  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  in  Gangra,  he  compiled  a  work  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  church  histories  of  Sozomen, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret  in  four  books  entitled, 
Ekloge  ek  tdn  ekkUsiastikiin  hMioridn,  commonly 
known  as  Historia  (ripertita  (manuscript,  first  part 
mutilated,  in  library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice).  The 
history  covers  the  period  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Constantinus 
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II.  (361).  The  work  was  never  printed,  but  an 
extract  was  much  used  by  later  chronographers. 
Theodorus'  method  was  to  select,  with  verbal  faith- 
fulness, from  the  narratives  in  comnK)n  the  clearest 
and  best  in  style  and  note  the  agreements  in  the 
margin,  while  the  parts  peculiar  to  each  were  also 
used  and  as  such  specially  pointed  out.  Theo- 
dorus  continued  this  work  in  a  church  history  of 
his  own,  beginning  with  the  death  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  ending  with  the  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  (518) ; 
but  this  work  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
cerpts and  citations  in  the  works  of  subsequent 
auliiors  and  in  the  acts  of  the  seventh  council  (cf . 
MPG,  bcxxvi.  157-2280). 

(Erwin  Pbeuschen.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  earlier  literature  is  indicated  in  U. 
Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  aourcea  hiatoriqitea  du  moyen  doe, 
I.  2171.  Paris,  1894  sqq.;  on  the  MS8.  consult  De  Boor,  in 
ZKG,  vi  (1883^84).  489  sqq.,  573  sqq.  Consult  further: 
Xk  Allatius,  in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  1,  cols.  157  sqq.;  Fabrioius- 
Harles,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  vii.  435  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1801; 
Q.  Dangera,  De  fontibua  .  .  .  Theodori  Lectoris  et  Evaorii, 
Odttingen.  1841;  Nolte,  in  TQS,  xliii  (1861),  509;  Bai^ 
denhewer,  PatroU>o%e,  pp.  486-487,  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis, 
1908;  DCB,  iv.  954;  CeilUer.  Avtem  »aer4a»  xL  103-105. 

THEODOSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA.     See  Mono- 

PflYSlTES,  §   13. 

THEODOSIUS  L,  tWo-dS'shi-us,  FLAVIUS: 
Roman  emperor  (379-395);  b.  probably  at  Cauca 
(29  Roman  miles  from  Segovia),  Spain,  in  346; 
d.  at  Milan  Jan.  17,  395.  His  father,  Coimt  Theo- 
dosius, was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  western  empire,  and  to  him  the  future  emperor 
owed  his  military  training.  Theodosius  early  had 
a  command  of  his  own  in  Mcesia;  but  he  renounced 
pubhc  service  upon  the  execution  of  his  father 
through  intrigue,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  I. 
(373),  and  lived  with  his  wife,  a  woman  of  noble 
family,  both  being  orthodox  Christians.  In  375  Gra- 
tian,  in  dire  straits  by  reason  of  a  new  inimdation  of 
barbarians,  recalled  Theodosius  from  private  life 
and  in  379  proclaimed  him  Augustus  of  the  East. 
Theodosius  thereupon  made  Thessalonica  the 
center  of  his  operations  against  Goths,  Alans,  and 
Hims.  Early  in  380  he  fell  ill  and  desired  baptism, 
which  was  administered  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Acholios.  Theodosius  then  issued  at  Ck)nstantinople, 
Feb.  27,  380,  the  explicit  Edictum  difide  catholica  as 
a  law  of  the  empire,  wherein  the  catholic  faith  is 
solemnly  acknowledged  and  heretics  are  threatened 
with  incisive  penalties.  This  edict  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  emperor's  religious  policy,  clearly  in- 
dicating the.  course  of  its  further  activities. 

The  war  with  the  Goths  came  to  an  end  at  the 
close  of  380,  and  Theodosius  triumphantly  entered 
CJonstantinopIe  Nov.  24.  The  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion was  then  controlled  by  the  Arians,  and  the 
emperor's  immediate  effort  was  to  convert  them  in 
the  spirit  of  his  edict.  Bishop  Demophilus  forsook 
the  city  two  dajrs  after  the  emperor's  arrival,  decli- 
ning to  acknowledge  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  to  his  further  activity.  The 
emperor  appointed  as  his  successor  Gregory  Nazian- 
2d  (<l-v*))  A^  the  same  policy  was  pursued  in  a 
series  of  edicts.  On  Jan.  10,  381,  the  pretorian 
prefect,  Eutropius,  was  directed  to  expel  the  anti- 
Niccne  heretics  from  the  towns  and  dties,  while 


Sapor  was  dispatched  to  the  East  to  eject  the  Aiian 
bishops.  On  July  19,  the  heretics  were  forbidden 
to  build  new  churches.  These  two  edicts  were  also 
incisively  sununarized  in  a  third  edict  of  July  30,  the 
same  year,  while  decrees  were  issued  against  the 
Manicheans.  These  measures  may  probably  be 
taken  as  threats  intended  to  have  restraining  cdSTect. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  eciunenical  Council 
of  Constantinople  (381),  at  which  the  Prsetor 
Nectarius,  a. layman,  was  elected  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  abdicated 
that  see.  This  incident  sealed  the  downfall  of  the 
Arians  in  the  East  (see  Arianism,  I.,  4,  §  8;  Coun- 
ciLB  AND  Stnods,  §  3).  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
religious  policy,  Theodosius  from  the  outset  deemed 
it  important  to  act  independently  of  the  West.  In 
the  year  382,  there  was  a  pause  in  legislation  adverse 
to  heretics.  Thereafter,  in  June  383,  according  to 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  Theodosius  imdertook  to 
settle  matters  by  means  of  a  religious  conference  at 
Constantinople,  whereto  invitations  were  issued  to 
leaders  of  both  orthodox  and  heretical  parties.  But 
the  conference  proved  fruitless,  and  decrees  of  July 
25  and  Sept.  25  resumed  interdiction  of  religious 
assemblings  of  heretics;  including  the  Apollinarists 
and  the  Macedonians,  while  ordination  of  heretical 
ecclesiastics  was  forbidden.  In  the  autunm  of  383, 
the  emperor  was  wholly  preoccupied  with  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  Gratin,  at  Lyons,  on 
Aug.  25,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Spaniard 
Maximus  in  Gaul,  who  was  not  fully  conquered 
until  the  simim^r  of  388.  Thereupon  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Church  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
sharp  measures  were  passed  against  paganism. 
Probably  in  388  the  Pretorian  Prefect  Cyn^us  was 
dispatched  to  Eg3rpt  and  Asia  Minor  with  the  com- 
mission of  effacing  Hellenism  by  destruction  of  the 
pagan  temples  and  inhibition  of  idolatrous  rites. 
As  a  result,  in  many  places,  bloody  tumults  arose, 
especially  in  Alexandria,  where  Bishop  Theophilus, 
in  cooperation  with  the  civil  power,  demolished  the 
Serapium.  Also  on  Semitic  soil  vehement  conflicts 
occurred;  and  though  the  detailed  facts  have  not 
been  transmitted,  the  elegy  of  Libanius,  Peri  tOn 
hierdrif  discloses  a  great  devastation  in  which  the 
monks  played  a  leading  part.  After  the  emperor's 
sojourn  at  Milan  (389  or  390),  his  religious  policy 
against  the  believers  in  the  gods  was  exercised  with 
great  firmness,  finding  distinct  expression  in  a  ruling 
addressed  to  the  pretorian  prefects  on  Feb.  24,  391 : 
"  No  one  shall  pollute  himself  with  sacrifices.  No 
one  shall  slaughter  an  innocent  sacrificial  beast. 
None  shall  set  foot  in  a  heathen  sanctuary,  nor  visit  a 
pagan  temple.  None  shall  look  up  to  an  idol  made 
with  human  hands."  A  law  of  Nov.  8,  392,  places 
animal  sacrifice  and  soothsaying  on  a  footing  with 
high  treason.  While  the  edict  was  running  its 
course,  the  West  had  once  again  fallen  into  a  dan- 
gerous crisis,  which  required  the  emperor's  prompt 
intervention.  Theodosius,  on  leaving  the  West,  had 
appointed  the  Prankish  Arbogast  as  mentor  to  the 
youthful  Augustus.  But  this  gave  rise  to  difiSculties 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Valentinian 
at  Vienne,  May  15,  392.  Arbogast  elevated  in  his 
place  Eugenius,  who  reluctantly  assumed  the 
hazardous   dignity,    and    was   soon    constrained, 
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igaiDBt  bis  ChiistiBJi  conviction,  to  make  con- 
eessions  to  the  importunate  friends  of  the  gods. 
Thus  paganism  revived  once  more.  But  on  Sept. 
6,  394,  Eugcnius  was  slain  in  a.  fierce  battle  along 
the  FrigiduB,  near  Aquilcia.  There  duly  followed 
the  suppression  of  pagan  superstition:  Theodoiuus 
himself  took  direct  control  of  the  imperial  sovereign- 
ty and  found  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  stronger 
policy  of  action.  It  was  under  him,  especially,  that 
the  religion  of  antiquity  vanished  from  public  life 
and  came  to  be  styled  "  paganism."  And  with  all 
tiiia  went  regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  religious  tasks  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  also 
upheld  firmly  the  cauae  of  the  State,  and  made 
it  the  means  of  control  of  ecclesiastical  abuse.  His 
policy  toward  the  Jews  opposed  nuxed  marriages 
between  Christians  and  Hebrews,  and  forbade  the 
latter  to  hold  Christian  slaves.  But  he  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  Ian  which  insured  religious 
freedom  to  the  Jews,  and  threatened  severe  penalties 
against  any  violence  to  their  synagogues. 

Some  significance  attaches,  in  the  life  o(  the 
emperor,  to  his  relations  with  Ambrose.  According 
to  the  account  of  Ambrose  the  following  was  the 
course  of  events.  (1)  The  assassination,  by  the  in- 
furiated rabble,  of  the  local  commander,  Hotherich, 
moved  Ambrose  to  intercede  with  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  commit  himself  to  a  definite 
promise.  ('2)  On  the  contrary,  under  the  influence 
of  hie  coimselor  Rufinus.  Theodosius  ordered  a 
rigorous  chastisement.  (3)  The  brutal  and  under- 
hand manner  whereby  the  sentence  was  executed 
does  not  permit  the  emperor  to  be  held  accountable 
for  this  feature  of  the  case.  (4)  Ambrose  failed  to 
make  allowances  and  demanded  penance.  (5)  The 
emperor  thereupon  submitted  to  pubUc  penance 
before  the  assembled  congregation. 

The  name  of  Theodosius  is  linked  with  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  final  stage  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Roman  Empire.  He  was  a  leader  who  com- 
bined clear  insight  with  determination  and  energy. 
The  combination  of  prince  and  soldier  in  Roman 
imperial  liistory  found  its  last  successful  embodiment 
in  the  pemon  and  deeds  of  Theodosius.  What 
seemed  the  impossible  task  of  pacifjdng  the  Qoths 
"was  accomplished.  A  benevolent  plan  of  legislation 
-was  prosecuted  consistently  to  counteract  evils  of 
chronic  transmission  within  the  pohtical  fabric  and 
the  social  organism.  The  piety  of  Theodosius  was 
deep  and  aincero,  and  strongly  independent  as 
against  hierarchical  pretensions.  In  all  his  imperial 
dealing  he  hod  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  prince. 
Victor  Schultzb, 

BiBunnR«PHT;  L.  8.  Le  N.  He  Tlllemonl.  Hiiloirt  du  <i»- 
pirnira,  vol.  v..  6  vols..  Faria.  1700-38;  J.  B.  Stuffken. 
DUtBlalio  de  Thmdoiio  Manna,  Leyden,  1838;  M.  Flt- 
cbiei,  Hut.daThtatonlaOnind.Faiia.lSOO:  W,  Frahner. 
Let  MUaiaom  dt  Vmvitt  nrnain.  Pun.  1878:  A.  001- 
denpetmina  and  J.  bUud,  Drr  KBUer  rAaodaiiiu  d>r 
Grout,  Hallg.  1878;  W.  Unser.  QwUn  drr  byiantinitchm 
KunMauchvhte.  vol.  i.,  Vieons.  1878;  H.  Schiller,  Gf- 
Khichlt  drr  TMniKhm  Kaitmril.  vol.  il.,  Qotha.  1BS7: 
V.  SohulUc,  QaMckte  del  Vnterganeti  da  .  .  .  Heidm- 
lumi.  2  vol>.,  J«ia.  1887-62:  O.  RauKhen.  Ja/krbOcher 
drr  ehri^lickm  Kirckc  unlcr  dmi  Kaiirr  Theodoriwi  drnn 
Ontrti,  Freibarc,  1BQ7;  W.  K.  Boydc,  The  Eecleruutical 
Edin>  oflhi  T/uodonan  Codi,  Now  York.  190.S:  Oibb™. 
Dudine  and  Fall,  cbapa.  Kxvi.-nvii.;  ScbaS.  ChriUialt 
CAurcA,  iii.  03  aqq.  et  i>aniiii;   Neuider,  CArulWR '^AurcA. 


ii.  B1-OT  et  puoim;  nod  in  i[«i«B]  the  vorks  on  Iho  hl^ 
tory  of  the  period.  The  TheodoaUn  Code  waa  edited  tv 
MoaunsBD,  BerLul,  1905. 

THEODOSIDS  ZYGOMAIAS:  Greek  theologian 
of  the  axteenth  century;  b.  in  1544.  He  held  the 
position  of  first  secretary  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  Jercmias  II.  Considerable  is  known  of 
him  through  Stephen  Gerlach,  who  at  that  time  was 
chaplain  to  the  German  embassy  at  Constantinople. 
Gerlacb  brought  about  a  literary  intercourse  be- 
tween Theodosius  and  certain  scholars  at  TObingen. 
The  TuToagracia  (Basel,  lfiS4)  of  Martin  Crusius,  a 
valuable  source  of  information  regarding  the 
Christian  orient  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  is  largely 
compiled  from  communications  of  Theodosius. 
From  the  literary  remains  of  Gerlach,  Crusius  copied 
the  two  brief  works  entitled  Gtograpbica  de  morUe 
Sinai,  Atho,  afits^ue  Grades  locis.  In  157S  he  sent 
Gerlach  communications  containing  information  re- 
garding the  bishops,  priests,  and  monasteries  col- 
lected from  almost  the  entire  domain  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  Hi«  position  under  the  ecumenical 
patriarch  as  collector  from  the  dioceses  of  the 
alms  by  which  the  poll-tax  for  the  Greek  Christians 
livingunder  the  Turkish  yoke  was  paid  to  the  sultan. 
afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  gather- 
ing reliable  information.  He  is  important  for  the 
West  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  repUes  of  the 
patriarch   to  the  Wdrttemberg   theologians    (see 

JE8EMIA8  II.).  (PHIUPP    MeTEH.) 

BiHUoaKAPBT:  Beoidea  the  TunuirriKui  of  Cruiiua  named 
in  the  text,  oouult:  Strphan  Oertadf  da  Adlrrm  Taar- 
bwA.  ed.  S.  Qerliuh,  FraukTort.  1874;  E.  Le  Oraod.  No- 
lict  bibliognphviut  lur  Jean  it  Thralari  Zygofnalat,  Pari*. 
1389:  P.  Meyer,  Die  thcoiaeiichi!  Litiimiur  dtr  priccAt- 
acAen  KircAe  I'm  IS.  JcArhimlerl,  Leipaic,  1899. 

THE0D0TI05.   See  Bibij:  Vehsions,  A,  I.,  2,  g  3. 

TEEODOTUS  THE  TAflHER.  See  Mokabchiak- 
lau,  III.,  (I  1-2. 

THEODULF,  tht'0-dulf,  OF  ORLEAIfS:  Poet 
and  theologian  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne;  b. 
apparently  in  Spain,  c.  760;  d.  in  exile  at  Angers 
(190  m.  B.W.  of  Paris)  Sept.  18,  821.  Of  Gothic  de- 
scent, unable  on  account  of  troubles  to  remain  in  tiis 
own  country,  he  was  received  by  Charlemagne,  and 
the  king  made  him  bishop  of  Orleans,  a  dignity 
which  he  occupied  as  early  as  70S,  To  this  several 
abbeys  were  added,  probably  St.  Mesmin  and  St. 
Fleury  on  the  Loire,  and  at  least  Aignan.  He 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust.  A  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  regulations  has  come  down  in  a 
twofold  series  of  forty  chapters  and  a  longer  capitu- 
bry,  relating  to  the  duties  of  priests  and  sjoiods 
and  the  welfare  and  discipline  of  the  laity,  and, 
particularly,  to  the  Carolingian  policy  of  public 
schools  in  villages  and  towns.  To  secure  co-workers 
he  peopled  St.  Mesmin  with  Benedictines  and  in- 
troduced monastic  reforms,  and  he  established  a 
hospice  for  strangers.  In  798  he  was  entrusted  by 
Charlemagne  with  a  mission  to  Septimania  and 
Provence.  He  described  this  journey  in  a  worthy 
poem.  He  offers  a  word  of  solemn  warning  to  the 
Prankish  judgee  against  official  temptations  (Car- 
men xxviii.),  and  adds  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Mosaic,  the  Prankish  law  was  exceedingly  strict. 
His  leniency  in  the  judgment  of  Leo  III.  secured  him 
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the  pallium.  The  relation  between  Theodnlf  and 
Alcuin  was  cordial,  but  Alcuin  made  an  e£fort  to 
secure  Theodulf 's  aid  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy 
(see  Adoptionism)  against  Felix  of  Uif^el.  Theodulf 
became  more  prominent  in  theology  after  Alcuin's 
death,  following  in  the  latter's  scientific  method  and 
taking  part  in  the  dispute  over  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  being  prompted  by  the  commission  of 
the  emperor.  His  proof  of  the  Western  doctrine 
was  a  series  of  citations  from  the  Fathers,  later  en- 
titled, De  spirUu  sando  veterum  patrum  serUenHaf 
quod  a  patre  filioque  procedat.  His  reply  to  Charle- 
magne's circular  inquiry  of  812,  concerning  the 
faithful  administration  of  baptism,  manifests  solid 
learning  and  thorough  and  skilful  familiarity  and 
thoughtfulness  regarding  his  official  duties.  What 
especially  commended  him  to  the  emperor  and  to 
posterity  was  his  esthetic  endowment.  He  was  an 
industrious  student  of  the  Fathers,  the  philosophers, 
the  grammarians  and  poets,  and  the  Latin  classics 
in  particular.  For  a  much  admired  church  building 
at  Germigny  in  Neustria  he  brought  the  model  from 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  Bible  manuscripts  illustrated 
under  his  direction  are  stiU  admired  as  rarities  of  art. 
He  was  wont  to  preface  a  valuable  codex  with  a 
personal  autograph  in  verse. 

Along  this  line  he  had  masterful  descriptive 
powers;  and  he  was  easily  the  first  poet  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  period.  Only  fragments  remain  of  his  great 
didactic  poem  on  the  revelation  and  acts  of  Christ, 
on  rewards  and  punishments  beyond,  the  battle  on 
earth  with  evil,  and  on  the  duties  of  bishops  (i.,  ii.)> 
Most  charming  of  all,  even  to  the  present  day,  are 
his  epistolary  poems;  they  penetrate  the  society 
at  the  court,  attach  striking  characteristics  to  friend 
and  foe,  reflect  on  every  hand  the  historical  events 
of  the  day,  and  continue  tireless  in  their  praises  of 
the  overtowering  greatness  and  the  peculiar  services 
of  Charles  in  State  and  Church  (xxv.,  xxvii.).  The 
great  monarch  liked  to  avail  himself  of  the  poet's 
muse,  when,  for  instance,  at  the  death  of  the  queen, 
794,  Theodulf  composed  the  epitaph;  and  likewise 
upon  the  death  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  The  confidential 
relations  between  him  and  the  emperor  were  never 
interrupted.  He  was  honored  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  emperor's  will  in  811.  He  himself 
lauds  eloquently  the  latter's  zeal  for  the  moral 
promotion  of  the  whole  people.  Upon  the  king  he 
looks  as  the  lord  of  the  Church  (xxxii.).  After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  he  hastened  by  courier  to 
o£fer  his  homage  to  Louis  the  Pious,  and  received 
him  with  great  pomp.  From  818,  however,  his  favor 
waned.  Theodulf  was  among  the  bishops  who  sup- 
ported the  insurrection  of  King  Bernard  of  Italy 
against  his  uncle.  With  its  suppression,  Theodulf's 
fate  was  removal  from  his  see  and  retirement  to  the 
monastery.  He  wandered  to  Angers,  giving  poetic 
vent  to  the  protesting  of  his  innocence  and  to  wrath 
against  the  incompetent  judgment.  The  Palm- 
Sunday  hymn,  ''  Gloria,  laus  et  honor,"  is  ascribed 
to  him  (many  versions  in  English,  one  by  J.  M. 
Neale,  "  All  glory,  laud  and  honor  "). 

(Friedrich  Wieoand.) 

BzBUoaaAPBT:  The  firet  collection  of  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dulph  was  by  J.  Sinnond.  Paris.  1646;  the  most  conve- 
nient source  to  consult  is  MPL,  cv.  187-380;  the  Verau» 
contra  jvdicet,  ed.  H.  Hagen,  appeared  Bern,  1882;    for 


supplementaiy  souroes  use  J.  Mabillon,  VsCero  andUda, 
L  383  sqq.,  Paris,  1723,  Sinnond,  Opera  varia,  ii.  665- 
802,  Venice,  1728,  and  DOmmler,  in  MOH,  Poet.  LmU. 
mvi  Carol,,  i  (1881),  437-581.  Consult:  J.  C.  F.  B&hr. 
OMchiehte  der  rUmiaehen  LiUeraiur  im  karoHngitehen  ZeU- 
aiier,  pp.  91-05,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  L.  Bannard,  Thio- 
dtdphe  &oi9ue  fTOrUatu,  1860;  B.  Haur^u,  SinovlariOe 
huUniquea  et  littirairea,  Paris,  1861;  S.  Abel,  JahtbHeher 
de$  firankiaehen  Reichs  unter  Karl  dem  Groaaen,  ed.  B. 
Simson,  passim,  Munich,  1866;  B.  Simson,  JahibUcher 
dee  firAnkiachen  Reiehea  ttnter  Ludwig  dem  Frommen^  L  114 
sqq.,  Munich,  1874;  E.  Rsehulka,  Theodulf  Biachof  von 
Orliana,  Breslau,  1875;  A.  Ebert,  in  BeriehU  Hber  die 
Verhandlung  der  kaniglichen  adeheiachen  OeaellaeKaft  der 
Wiaaenachaft,  ii  (1878),  05  sqq.;  idem,  AUgemeine  Oe- 
aekichta  der  LUeratur  dee  Mittdctltera,  ii.  70-84,  Leipsic. 
1880;  E.  DOmmler,  in  NA,  iv  (1870),  241-250;  C.  Port. 
UHf/mne  Gloria  lauat  Angen,  1870;  idem.  Encore  rhjfmne 
Gloria  laua,  ib.  1870;  Liersch,  Die  Gedie/Ue  Theodulfa 
Biachofa  von  OrUaru,  Halle,  1880;  C.  Cuissard,  Thiodvlphe 
Mqua  d^OrlSana,  Origans,  1802;  S.  Berser,  Hiel.  de  la 
Vuloate,  pp.  145-184.  Paris,  1803;  L.  Delisle,  in  Biblio- 
th^Que  de  FScole  dee  ehartea,  zl.  1-47;  Hiatoire  litliraire  de 
la  France,  iv.  450-474;  Hauck,  KD,  u.  401  sqq.  et  passim. 

THEOGNOSTUS,  tyog-nos'tus:  Alexandrian 
catechist  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
According  to  an  anonymous  excerpt  from  the 
"Christian  History"  of  Philip  of  Side  (q.v.), 
Theognostus  was  the  successor  of  Pierius  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Alexandrine  catechetical  school; 
but  the  information  in  the  excerpt  is  subject  to  seri- 
ous doubts,  which  are  in  part  capable  of  substantia- 
tion. Geoigius  of  Corcyra  named  Theognostus 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  teachers,  and  from  the 
time  of  Dionysius  and  Pierius  it  has  been  concluded 
that  he  was  more  probably  the  predecessor  of  the 
latter.  His  time  of  activity  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  between  247-248  and  c.  280.  Theognos- 
tus was  author  of  a  kind  of  compendium  of  dog- 
matics in  seven  books,  no  doubt  intended  for  use 
in  the  school  and  entitled  HypotypOseis.  A  bare 
report  of  the  work  was  given  by  Photius  (BibUothecOy 
codex  116).  Fragments  have  been  preserved,  two 
by  Athanasius,  accompained  with  lavish  praise  for 
Theognostus,  one  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  one  in 
the  Venetian  Codex  of  St.  Mark.  The  work  fol- 
lowed closely  the  Origenistic  views,  and  defended 
against  Neoplatonism  the  non-eternity  of  matter, 
the  possibility  of  a  Son  of  God,  and  the  incarnation. 
Of  the  time  of  its  issue  nothing  can  be  proximately 
determined.  (Erwin  Preuschen.) 

Biblzoobaprt:  The  remains  are  in  MPG,  x.  235-242;  and 
with  commentary,  ed.  F.  Diekamp,  in  TQS,  Izxxiv  (1002), 
481  sqq.;  as  well  as  by  Hamack,  in  TC7,  ut  inf.  An  Eng. 
transl.  is  to  be  fotmd  in  ANF,  vi.  155-150.  Besides  the 
literature  tmder  Aubxandria,  School  of,  consult:  U. 
Chevalier,  Ripertoira  dee  aourcea  hiatoriquea  du  mouen-^lge, 
i.  2182.  Paris.  1804-00,  and  ANF,  Index  volume  p.  70 
(for  older  authorities) ;  L.  B.  Radford,  Three  Teaehera  oS 
Alezandria,  Cambridse  and  New  York,  1008;  Baiden- 
hewer,  GeaehiehU,  ii.  105-108;  Hamack.  Litteratur,  i.  437 
sqq.,  ii.  2.  pp.  66  sqq.;  idem,  Dooma*  iii*  06  sqq.,  134,  iv.; 
idem.  45,  331;  idem,  in  TU,  xxiv.  3  (1003);  KrOter, 
Hiatory,  p.  217. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANIC  A:  A  mystical  work 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  attained 
its  fame  chiefly  because  it  was  discovered  and  first 
published  by  Luther.  First  he  came  into  possession 
of  a  small  fragment  which  he  published  imder  the 
title,  Ein  geysdich  edles  BiLchleyn  (1516).  After- 
ward he  obtained  a  complete  manuscript  which 
he  published  under  the  title,  Eyn  deutach  Theth 
logia  (Wittenbeiig,  1518),  reprinted  under  the  title, 
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Theologia  Teutsch  (Augsbiu^,  1518).  The  edition 
of  Luther  found  a  large  circulation.  In  the  earliest 
years  there  were  eight  known  reprints,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  at  least  fourteen  f\irther  editions 
in  High  German,  the  most  important  among  which 
was  that  of  Johann  Amdt  (1597),  appended  by  P.  J. 
Spener  to  the  Predigten  (Frankfort,  1681,  and  often) 
of  Johann  Tauler  (q.v.).  In  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, imtil  1842,  there  were  at  least  twenty- 
eight  known  editions  in  High  German.  Besides, 
there  were  translations  into  Low  German,  Flemish, 
English,  Latin,  and  French.  The  two  manu- 
scripts which  Luther  used  are  unfortimately  lost, 
but  another  manuscript,  dating  from  1497,  came  to 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the  basis  of 
which  F.  Pfeiffer  published  what  is  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition,  Theologia  dexUsch  (Stuttgart,  1851 ; 
Eng.  trans].,  Theologia  Germanicaf  London,  1854, 
1874,  and  1893).  In  the  preface  to  the  fragment 
Luther  had  advanced  the  supposition  that  Johann 
Tauler  was  the  author  of  the  work,  an  assumption 
which  has  been  refuted  by  the  complete  edition, 
in  which  Tauler  is  quoted  as  authority.  In  the 
complete  edition  Luther  appended  a  note  to  his 
preface  according  to  which  the  author  of  the  work 
was  "  a  priest  and  custodian  in  the  house  of  the 
Teutonic  masters  at  Frankfort."  The  same  note  is 
found  also  in  the  manuscript  published  by  Pfeiffer 
and  hence  proved  authentic.  From  a  passage  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Friends  of  God  (q.v.), 
and  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  this  community 
had  to  clear  itself  from  the  charge  of  connection  with 
the  sect  of  the  "  false  free  spirits  "  who  tried  to 
protect  themselves  with  the  name  of  the  Friends  of 
God,  i.e.,  toward  the  end  of  the  foinrteenth  century. 
The  work  purports  to  be  a  guide  to  the  perfect 
life,  which  in  a  mystical  way  is  to  be  found  in  the 
union  with  God.  Opening  with  the  passage,  "  When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away  "  (I  Cor.  xiii.  10),  the  work 
points  out  that  this  imity  is  conditioned  by  the 
coming  of  God  into  human  nature  in  the  manner  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  by  suffering  in  human 
form.  On  man's  part  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
creature,  which  produce  a  false  freedom,  must 
be  thoroughly  repudiated;  and  by  love  and  obedi- 
ence the  true  freedom  must  be  attained,  which  is 
God's  will  in  man,  and  the  vision  of  the  eternal. 
Thus  man  moves  out  of  self  into  blessed  union  with 
God.  The  booklet  is  a  compound  of  various  ele- 
ments: alongside  of  deeply  religious  practical 
thoughts  lie  occult  speculations  of  a  decidedly 
pantheistic  color;  alongside  of  suggestions  of  Evan- 
gelical impulses,  there  are  relics  of  medieval  piety. 
The  work  was  placed  on  the  Index  in  1621;  but  this 
as  well  as  the  claim  that  its  author  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation  was  wholly  superfluous, 
since  it  is  now  conceded  as  containing  nothing 
antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
originated  m  a  transition  period  when  the  germs  of 
the  new  were  sprouting  in  the  old,  and  when, 
therefore,  in  individual  personalities,  there  oc- 
curred a  singular  mixture  of  simple  faith  with 
obscure  speculation.  Hence,  it  appealed  to  a  variety 
of  men :  to  Johann  Denck,  to  fructify  his  specula- 


tive mystical  Anabaptist  ideas,  the  same  on  ac- 
count of  which  Calvin  warned  the  Frankfort  church 
in  1559;  to  the  Pietists  Spener  and  Amdt;  and 
to  Luther  for  its  Evangelical  motives,  particularly, 
the  yearning  for  God  and  the  fimdamental  tone  of 
humility  as  well  as  the  denial  of  self,  by  sub- 
mission to  God  and  imion  with  him  through  Christ. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Biblioobapht:  B.  M.  MaufF,  Der  ReHgunuphOomphiaehe 
Standjmnkt  der  .  .  ,  deuUehen  Theoloaie,  Jena,  1890;  K. 
Jarsena,  Ltahen  Ld>en,  iii.  267  sqq.,  Leipaic.  1847;  F.  O. 
Liaoo,  DxeHeilal^re  der  Theotogia  deuUch,  Stuttgart,  1857; 
F.  Reifenrath,  Die  deutache  Theolooie  dea  Frankfurter  Oot- 
teajreundee,  Halle,  1863;  J.  Bach.  Meiater  EckhaH,  Vienna, 
1864;  C.  Ullmann.  Reformera  be/ore  the  Reformation,  ii. 
213-232,  Edinburgh,  1867;  L.  Keller,  Die  Reformation 
ynd  die  dlteren  Reformparteien,  Leipaic,  1885;  idem,  Jo- 
hann von  Staupita  und  die  AnfAnge  der  Reformation,  ib. 
1888;  W.  K5hler,  Luther  und  die  KirchenQeaehiehU,  i.  242 
aqq.,  Erlangen,  1900;  J.  Kfiatlin,  MaHin  Luther,  i.  Ill 
■qq.,  Berlin,  1903;   Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  vL  141-143. 
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THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATIOlf. 

I.  History. 

Before  the  Riae  of  Monastioiam  ({  1). 
Monastic  Schools  (ft  2). 
The  Middle  Ages  (ft  3). 
Lutheran  MeUiods  (ft  4). 
The  Reformed  Church  (§  5). 
Effects  of  Pietism  and  Rationalism  (§  6). 
Present  LuUieran  Requirements  ((  7). 
Practical  and  Advanced  Training  ((  8). 
Theological  Seminaries  (ft  9). 
TVpes  of  Seminaries  ((  10). 
Roman  Catholic  Training  in  Germany  (i  11). 
n.  Supplementary. 

Ante-Nicene  Practise  (ft  1). 
The  Middle  Ages  (ft  2). 
The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (§  8). 
America  ((  4). 
III.  Ronum  Catholic  Teaching  Ordeia. 

I.  History:  The  rise  of  theological  education  in 
the  early  CSiurch  was  slow,  even  being  excluded  so 
long  as  the  heads  of  congregations  were  chosen  sim- 
ply for  their  spiritual  gifts.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century  religious  teachers  seem 

X.  Before  to  have  been  self-appointed,  laymen 
the  Rise  of  speaking  in  divine  worship  and  also 

Monasti-  promulgating  their  teachings  elsewhere, 
cism.  The  first  official  required  to  possess  a 
modicum  of  learning  appears  to  have 
been  the  reader.  This  neglect  of  theological  train- 
ing, due  to  confidence  in  the  divine  choice  of  suit- 
able men  to  teach  the  churches  and  in  their  spiritual 
equipment  with  the  requisite  gifts  and  knowledge, 
would  doubtless  have  b^n  otherwise  had  the  bishop 
been  considered,  from  the  first,  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary teacher  of  his  people.  Though  he  was  gen- 
erally so  regarded,  he  did  not  actually  acquire  this 
dignity  generally  until  the  third  century,  and  he 
was  not  necessarily  a  learned  man.  Christian  schools 
api>ear  after  the  close  of  the  second  century,  such 
as  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria;  yet  even 
they  were  devoted  rather  to  apologetics  than  to  the 
education  of  clergy,  nor  were  those  intending  to 
enter  clerical  ranks  either  required  or  accustomed 
to  attend  such  institutions.  The  first  conscious 
beginnings  of  a  regular  clerical  training  were  con- 
nected with  the  rise  of  the  clerical  orders  (see  Apos- 
Touc  Constitutions)  in  the  third  century,  wherein 
the  lower  orders  became  schools  of  preparation  for 
^e  higher.    Zosimus  (Epist.,  xi.)  required  five  years 
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for  the  lower  orders,  four  years  for  the  sub-deacon, 
and  five  for  the  deacon;  and  the  African  Church, 
following  Q3rprian  (Epist,,  xxix.),  advanced  no  one 
from  one  order  to  another  without  examination. 
The  practical  training  thus  afforded  was  supple- 
mented, doubtless  even  at  an  earlier  date,  by  the 
diatribe,  or  close  personal  association  with  the  bishop 
for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  clergy.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  this  practise  had  b^ome 
more  definitely  oiganized,  especially  in  Africa, 
where,  with  the  help  of  monasticism,  Augustine 
formed  a  sort  of  clerical  school,  though  designed  for 
the  further  perfection  of  clergy  already  officiating 
rather  than  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  The  school  of  Augustine  was  the  model 
for  the  schools  of  his  pupib,  bishops  Alypius  of 
Tagaste,  Evodius  of  UzaUs,  Profuturus  of  Cirta, 
Severus  of  Bfileve,  and  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  as  well  as 
for  similar  institutions  in  Spain  and  southern  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  such  as  Lerinum 
and  Aries. 

These  institutions,  of  whose  courses,  organiza- 
tion, and  history  little  is  known,  which  must,  how- 
ever, have  varied  greatly  according  to  local  condi- 
tions, were  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians;  and  what  prepara- 
2.  Monastic  tions  were  still  made  for  clerical  train- 
Schools,  ing  harked  back  to  older  usages.  A 
radical  change,  however,  came  about 
through  the  monasteries,  whether  primarily  from 
the  Benedictines  or  from  Cassiodorus  (qq.v.),  when 
the  cloisters  came  to  consider  as  a  part  of  their 
duties  the  training  of  recruits  for  the  Church,  and 
began  the  foundation  of  monastic  schools  for  boys. 
While  sporadic  beginnings  may  have  been  made 
here  and  there,  especially  as  the  reception  of  ob- 
lates,  or  children  brought  to  the  monasteries  in 
tender  years,  presupposed  religious  training,  the 
first  certain  traces  of  systematic  monastic  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Church,  whence 
Boniface  and  Alcuin  (qq.v.)  transplanted  the  plan 
to  Germany  and  France,  thus  leading  Charlemagne, 
about  790,  to  issue  his  dmstUutio  de  scholia  per  ein- 
gida  epiacopia  et  mancuieria  inalituendia.  Instruc- 
tion began  with  the  Psalter,  which  was  conmutted 
to  memory,  as  were  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  was  followed  by  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  the  exorcism,  penitential  office,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  the  evangelary  and  the  homilies  for  Sun- 
days and  holy  days.  Instruction  in  reading  was 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  writing,  church 
music,  calculation  of  religious  festivab,  and  Latin 
grammar.  Those  more  advanced  studied  the  Regvla 
paatoraliB  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  De  officiia  ecde- 
nasticia  of  Isidore,  and  the  pastoral  epistle  of  Ge- 
lasius,  canons  being  required  also  to  study  the  Reg- 
vla de  vita  canonica  and  monks  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Such  was  the  chief  ecclesiastical  training,  which 
might  be  acquired,  if  need  be,  in  the  parish  schools. 
Those  who  desired  still  further  knowledge  might 
study  the  "  seven  liberal  arts,"  which  were  divided 
into  the  trivium  of  gnunmar  (including  the  reading 
of  the  **  Distichs  "  of  Cato  and  the  poems  of  Vergil 
and  Ovid,  or  of  the  Christian  Juvencus  and  Sedu- 
Uub),  rhetoric  (based  chiefly  on  Cicero's  De  invertr 
tione,  but  little  used  except  in  law),  and  dialectics; 


and  into  the  quadrivium  of  arithmetic  (including  the 
reckoning  of  the  church  calendar),  geometry  (which 
would  now  rather  be  termed  geography),  music,  and 
astronomy  (often  including  the  mystic  properties 
of  numbers).  Side  by  side  with  these  arts,  which 
individually  were  reckoned  un-Christian  except  in 
so  far  as  they  bore  directly  upon  theology,  were 
patristic,  canonical,  and  (above  all)  exegetical 
studies,  Augustine,  the  Canones  concUiorumf  and  the 
Decreta  paniificum  being  widely  read. 

After  the  rise  of  Universities  (q.v.)  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  became  more  and  more 
customary  to  seek  theological  training  in  them.  The 

monastic  orders  were  rivals  in  their 
3.  The      desire  for  learning,  and  many  princes 
Middle      and  cities  made  certain  benefices  de- 
Ages,       pend  upon  the  possession  of  academic 

degrees.  Thus,  although  the  highest 
offices  were  filled  rather  by  the  influence  of  personal 
favor  or  money,  the  chief  officials  and  counselors 
of  bishops  and  other  prelates  were  mostly  men 
trained  in  theology  and  canon  law.  Attempts  to 
rectify  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  practical  require- 
ments of  pastoral  care  through  absorption  in  theo- 
retical scholastic  studies  appear  in  homiletic  aids 
and  comi>ends  for  the  sacrament  of  confession,  and 
in  such  works  on  pastoral  theology  as  the  MofUpu- 
Ilia  curatarum  of  Guido  de  Monte  Rotherii  (written 
in  1330)  and  the  writings  of  Ulrich  Surgant  of  Basel 
(about  1500).  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tiuies,  through  the  influence  of  humanism,  theolog- 
ical education  was  endowed  with  new  life,  and  the 
study  of  the  Bible  increasingly  supplanted  scholas- 
ticism. 

With  the  rise  of  a  new  church  system  after  the 
Reformation  came  the  demand  that  pastors  should 
submit  to  an  examination  to  prove  their  fitness. 
Thus  the  Lutheran  Unterricht  der  Viaitatoren  (1527) 

required  each  candidate  for  the  mini»- 

4.  Lutheran  try  to  be  examined  by  the  superin- 

Methods.    tendent.      This    provision,    however, 

was  only  temporary,  and  the  articles 
of  visitation  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  (1529; 
1533)  directed  that  the  prospective  pastor  be  ex- 
amined at  the  court,  while  the  Reformatio  Witte- 
bergenaia  (1545)  entrusted  the  examination  to  the 
theological  facility.  The  church  order  of  the  Saxon 
electorate  (1580)  made  the  chief  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities the  examining  board,  a  system  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  national  churches. 
Both  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  themselves  imiver- 
sity  men  and  teachers  in  imiversities,  desired  the 
clergy  to  have  university  training.  In  the  first 
decades  of  the  Reformation  this  often  proved  im- 
practical, owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  educated  candidates  for  ordination,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  those  possessed  of  but 
meager  attainments.  In  the  earliest  period,  in- 
deed, the  examination  seems  to  have  been  essen- 
tially the  exaction  of  a  promise  to  preach  pure 
Evangelical  doctrine.  But  the  insistence  on  a 
trained  clergy  soon  became  more  pressing,  and  in 
1544  Leipsic  required  all  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
to  study  at  least  for  a  time  at  a  university,  except 
in  rare  cases  where  practical  training  had  been  re- 
ceived.  The  least  training  of  the  average  pastor  was 
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It  of  Uie  Latin  sehools,  but  in  these  religious  and 
eolo^cal  instructioD  were  important  factors,  and 
e  lectures  of  ttie  teactkeia  in  tliese  schools,  who 
se  even  termed  profeasore  of  theology,  gradually 
nloped  into  compeada  of  dogmatics.  In  fact, 
igmstics  was  the  dominant  subject  in  the  tbeo- 
pcal  education  of  the  period,  even  to  the  relative 
i^eet  of  the  Bible.  WOrttembeiff  occuiried  a  dis- 
net  pocdtion  in  the  Lutheran  lands.  In  1 547  Duke 
hich,  in  establishing  the  "  stipendium  "  at  hia 
itknal  university,  gave  it  the  Augustinian  monaa- 
ar  St  Tabingen;  and  Duke  Christopher  trans- 
sined  thirteen  monasteries  into  cloister  schools  in 
ifaich  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  received  after 
ani:^  tlie  necessary  ezaminations  at  Stuttgart. 
Cine  \i»y  were  trsined  in  the  usual  courses  of  the 
Utb  schools  and  in  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  made 
lliaroajjily  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  in 
Utb  tranalation,  introduced  into  the  Psalter  and 
At  poicopes,  and  trained  in  singing.  Tbey  then 
Mmd  one  of  the  four  monastic  schools  of  Beben- 
hma,  Herrenalb,  Hirschau,  and  Haulbronn,  where 
tlcj  studied  in  addition  the  Old  Testament,  dia- 
Mn,  sod  ritetoric.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  they 
Wtttd  the  Univernty  of  Tubingen,  passing  through 
the  uti  course  in  two  yeais,  and  in  the  third  de- 
miDg  tliemselves  entirely  to  theological  tnuning. 

Fran  the  very  first  the  Reformed  laid  equal  stress 

*">  tiieclogical    education,    Zwingli    changing   the 

GroesmDnstetBtift   into    a    theological 

S.  The      seminary   and   creating   his   so-called 

Itbrnied  "  prophecy,"    whereby   he   hoped    to 

QsrtlL     revive  the  mutual  prophetic  instruction 

of  the  early  Churdi  recorded  in  I  Cor, 

*■  This  "  prophecy  "  was  held  twice  almost  daUy, 

'*i>>^  piteiding  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 

/^■lunent  in  the  Grossmtlnstetkirche  in  the  mom- 

"t  uid  Uyconius  over  New  Testament  exegesis 

■Kbe  FrsuenmOnsterkirehe  in  the  afternoon,  while 

tkesDons,  theological  students,  and  all  the  clergy 

■'tis  city  attended.     By  1632,  however,  morestrin- 

gtit  nita  for  theological  education  were  adopted 

■tlorich,  tliese  serving  as  models  for  the  Reformed 

BHnDy.  The  ezomining-board  consisted  of  the 

■■lataB  is  president,  four  membere  of  the  council, 

%  theckigical  professore,  and  two  pastors;    and 

>R  itren  was  laid  than  by  the  Lutherans  on  a 

thnugh  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformed 

■.  9Aeni  et  tiaining  being  decidedly  more  practical 

fcwtheitut. 

His  lUrty.Yean'  War  brought  anarchy  iitto 

"'"I'ipwl  edueatioii,  and  conditions  remained  al- 

■M  imdiaDged  from  tlie  Reformation  period  dur- 

*t&e  Btvtnteenth  century.    But  after  peace  had 

rB  been  smued,  special  attention  was  accorded 
ivobiem  ot  the  training  of  the  clergy.    It  was 
Pietism  which  most  insisted  on  better 
i  Uicti  edoeation  of  the  ministry,  a  demand 
if  PkUmi  Ritented  by  Hulipp  Jacob   Spener 
ml  S*-    (fi-y.),  artd  moat  fully  developed  by 
<Imm1Iml    Aqgoit  Hermann  Francke  (q.v.)  in  his 
Idn  riudiosi  Oteotogia  (HaUe,  1712),  in 
'ieh  he  eraphaaiial  the  necesdty  of  a  knowledge 
Jfeet  aJid  Hebrew  for  true  understanding  of  the 
•    tiogi'O^t"^.  polemiue,  symbolics,  and  church 
w       Most  important  it  all,  however,  was  the 


innstence  on  the  practical  mde,  which  was  to  be 

kept  in  mind  throughout.  In  consequence  of  the 
views  thus  advanced,  several  national  churches  re- 
vised their  examination  requirements,  among  them 
Prussia  (1718),  electoral  Saxony  (1732),  and  Han- 
over (17:iS).  The  examination  was  phtced  at  the 
termination  of  the  student's  university  career, 
though  it  might  be  held  by  the  faculty,  the  consis- 
tory, or  a  special  committee.  Many  churehes  re- 
tained also  the  examination  on  the  candidate's  en- 
trance upon  his  ministry,  the  second  examination 
usually  being  held  by  the  consistory.  If  from  the 
Prussian  requirem^ts  it  may  be  seen  how  great 
emphasis  was  laid  both  on  a  wide  range  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge  and  on  personal  faith,  as  well  as  OH 
homiletic,  pastoral,  and  catechetic  ability  and  de- 
votion, rationalism  likewise  was  careful  for  the 
training  of  its  ministers.  Thus  the  requirements 
for  candidates  fu-  the  ministry  in  Baden-Durlach, 
drawn  up  in  1756,  exact  not  only  a  trial  sermon, 
but  also  a  technical  thesis  in  Latin,  besides  a  knowl- 
edge of  theol<^y,  churoh  history,  logic,  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  languages.  Despite  these 
careful  and  exacting  requirements,  tbeologioal  ed- 
ucation decUned  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  though  the  reaction  of  la- 
tionolism  against  I^etism  contributed  to  this  decline, 
it  was  rationalism  which  earnestly  labored  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  clergy. 

The  present  general  conditions  governing  Lu- 
theran theological  tnuning  in  Germany  are  as  fol- 
lows. Two  theological  examinations  are  required: 
the  Gist,  pro  licentia  concumandi  or  pro  candidatura, 
at  the  close  of  the  candidate's  term  of  study;  and 
the  second,  pro  minwterio,  pro  munere, 
7.  Present  or  pro  ordirud'ume,  before  appointment 
Lutheran  to  a  church,  though  in  practise  it  ia 
Kequire-  now  taken  a  year  or  two  after  ttie  first 
ments,  examination.  Three  yeare'  study  in  a 
university  is  everywhere  required, 
except  in  Worttemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Strasburg, 
where  four  years  are  demanded,  and  in  Baden, 
where  five  semesters  is  considered  sufficient.  The 
firet  examination  is  generally  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty,  and  the  second  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  or  of  the  active  clergy.  The 
Gist  examination  is,  on  the  whole,  technical,  and 
the  second  practical,  though  in  the  former  exam- 
ination a  specimen  sermon  and  catechizing  are  also 
required,  while  the  final  examination  includes  homi- 
letics,  catechetics,  Uturgics,  and  often  mumc.  The 
univereities  have  recognised  in  increasing  measure 
the  practical  side  of  theological  tnuning,  while  the 
development  of  theology  itself  has  made  additional 
demands  on  the  students,  as  in  the  augmentation 
of  exegesis  by  introduction  and  Biblical  theology, 
or  of  dogmatics  by  the  history  of  dogma.  An  im- 
portant place  is  ^so  taken  by  the  written  portion 
o[  the  examinations;  only  rarely,  as  in  Baden,  is 
there  a  simple  oral  examination,  except  for  the 
specimen  sermon  and  the  catechetical  exercise. 
The  Lutheran  Church  pays  little  heed  to  candidatea 
for  the  ministry  before  they  have  passed  their  double 
examination,  but  from  that  time  on,  especially  in 
recent  years,  more  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  furUierance  of  their  special  training.   In  Luther's 
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opinion  the  best  preparation  for  a  clerical  career 
was  pedagogy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early 
Lutheran  pastors  had  invariably  been  teachers,  a 
profession  to  which  many  of  them  returned  when 
better  salaries  were  offered,  while  many  more  were 
employed  in  both  professions  simultaneously.  In 
Hesse  pedagogy  was  a  necessary  step  to  the  min- 
istry, but  such  a  system  became  impractical  with 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  clergy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  public  school  teachers.  Nevertheless, 
the  close  connection  between  the  two  professions 
still  continues,  and  the  pedagogic  activity  of  young 
theologians  from  early  times  is  now  represented  by 
their  employment  as  private  tutors  or  instructors 
in  private  schools. 

The  earliest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  completion  of  study  and  instal- 
lation should  be  devoted  to  practical  work  was  con- 
tained in  the  Saxon  church  order  of 
8.  Practical  1580,  which  required  of  all  pastors  a 
and  preliminary  deaconate  under  regular 
Advanced  pastors  for  securing  practical  training 
Training,  in  the  various  forms  of  pastoral  care. 
A  like  purpose  was  the  object  of  the 
''  preachers'  societies  "  or  "  preachers'  colleges  " 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  institutions  were  seriously 
organized  in  behalf  of  theological  candidates.  In 
1735  the  consistory  of  Hanover  directed  that  "  sem- 
inaries "  be  established  for  theological  candidates 
who  had  passed  their  first  examination,  their  duties 
there  being  essentially  those  of  the  deaconate.  In 
like  manner  the  Dresden  consistory,  in  1788,  placed 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent.  This  led  to  the  pres- 
ent Saxon  system  whereby  the  candidates  are  formed 
into  a  society  over  which  the  superintendent  pre- 
sides, meetings  being  held  at  which  assigned  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  Another  method  of  theological 
training  is  the  vicariate,  a  system  peculiar  to  WQrt- 
temberg.  Immediately  after  passing  their  first  ex- 
amination, candidates  are  employed  in  practical 
church  work,  being  first  ordained.  They  are  now 
called  vicars  and  are  made  assistants  to  some  pas- 
tor, who  is  required  to  supervise  their  theoretical 
and  practical  progress.  They  then  receive  parishes 
of  their  own,  under  the  supervision  of  an  older  pas- 
tor, or  are  appointed  assistant  pastors  in  larger 
churches  with  a  relative  degree  of  indei>endence, 
though  required,  until  they  receive  definite  charges, 
to  report  regularly  on  their  progress  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  This  system  has  been  imitated 
in  other  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  in 
Baden,  Hesse,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Prus- 
sia, and  Hanover.  The  vicariate  lasts  a  year,  and 
usually  ceases  with  the  second  examination.  In 
addition  to  these  two  systems,  a  niunber  of  national 
churches  have  established  special  preachers'  sem- 
inaries for  the  further  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  first  traces  of  these  institutions  date 
from  the  time  of  Pietism.  As  early  as  1677  a  num- 
ber of  theological  candidates  were  received  at  the 
hospice  of  Loccum,  where  they  were  to  assist  in 
the  cloister  school  and  occasionally  in  preaching. 
This  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  ddest  true 


Evangelical  seminary,  that  of  Riddagshsuaen  Dear 
Brunswick,  whose  constitution  is  dated  Sept.  27, 
1690.  Though  its  statutes  contain  nothing  spedfi- 
cally  Pietistic,  the  dose  relations  of  the  eontenk 
porary  duke  of  Brunswick,  Rudolf  August,  with 
Spener,  as  well  as  passages  in  the  writings  of  Vdt 
Ludwig  von  Seckendorf  (q.v.)  and  Spener,  imp^ 
that  Riddagshausen  was  essentially  a  foimdatian 
of  Pietism.  The  seminary  contained  twelve  candi- 
dates of  superior  ability,  who  were  to  remain  at 
least  a  year,  and,  if  proved  suitable,  two  or  three 
years.  The  canonical  hours  were  observed  tegu- 
lariy,  time  was  given  daily  to  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
each  Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  disputatioos, 
while  sermons  alternated  with  catechizings.  Tlie 
seminary  lived  on,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until 
1809,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  inva- 
sion. Another  seminary  was  founded  at  Dresden 
in  1718  by  Valentin  Ernst  LOscher  (q.v.),  but  it 
succumbed  in  the  troublous  period  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  In  1735  yet  another  pietistic  seminaiy 
was  established  at  Frankfort  under  the  supervisiao 
of  the  senior  of  the  clergy. 

Rationalism,  with  its  love  for  the  practical,  ac- 
cepted the  seminary;  and  its  influence  is  apparent 
in  the  rescript  of  Charies  Frederick  of 

9.  Theo-    Baden  (1769),  in  which  provision  is 
logical      made  not  only  for  thorough  study  of 
Seminaries,  the  Bible  with  the  help  of  antiquitiei 
and  church  history  and  for  preacMog 
and  catechizing,  but  also  for  classics,  the  histoiy  d 
Baden,    mathematics,    physics,    agriculture,  and 
botany.     The  transformation  of  Loccum  into  a 
seminary  for  preachers  and  the  foundation  of  the 
seminary  in  Hanover  also  date  from  the  rstionalistie 
period.    In  1800  the  courses  in  the  former  instito- 
tion  were  revised  by  Abbot  Salfeld,  who  placed  a 
**  director  of  studies  "  at  the  head  of  the  seminaiy 
and  organized  the  criticism  of  the  exercises  partly 
by  the  director  and  partly  by  the  students  them- 
selves.   This  reorganization  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  courses  drawn  up  in  1820,  when  the  modern 
development  of  the  institution  b^an.    After  long 
negotiations  the  seminary  at  Hanover  was  estab- 
lished in  1816,  its  model  being  Loccum,  though  it 
contained  at  most  only  five  members  and  had  a 
director  for  only  a  brief  time.    It  was  reorganised 
in  1854,  and  in  1891  was  transferred  to  Eridisbuig 
near  Markoldendorf.     While   opposition  to  sem- 
inaries was  not  lacking,  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the 
rationalistic  interest  in  such  institutions,  many  of 
the  conservatives  favored  them.     Thus  Frederick 
WUliam  III.,  in  a  special  cabinet  order  of  May  ^ 
1816,  insisted  on  the  need  of  such  seminaries  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  additional  ones.  1^ 
sole  result  of  his  appeal,  however,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  in  part  com- 
I>ensation  for  the  city's  'oss  of  its  university,  in  I8l7' 
It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  matter  of  seminan^ 
was  again  taken  up  in  Prussia,  when  the  roysl 
Domkandidatenstift  was  foimded  at  BerliiL  f!^ 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Kandidar 
tenkonvikt  at  Magdebur*g  in  1857  for  the  traimng 
of  teachers  of  religion  in  secondary  schools,  and  by 
the  seminaries  of  Soest  (1892),  Naumbuig-oo-the- 
Queis  (1898),  and  Dembowalonka  (1899;  now  called 
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Wittenburg),  the  ultimate  intention  being  that  each 
province  of  Old  Prussia  shall  have  at  least  one 
seminary. 

Other  national  churches  have  f  oimded  seminaries. 

To  this  number  belong  the  seminaries  of  Herbom 

in  Nassau  (1818),  Munich  (1833),  WolfenbQttel  in 

Brunswick  (1836;    a   revival  of  the  seminary  at 

Riddagshausen),  Friedbeig  in  Hesse- 

10.  Types  Darmstadt  (1837),  Heidelbeig  (1838), 
of  the  PredigerkoUegium  of  St.  Paul's  in 

Seminaries.  Leipsic  (1862),  Altenburg  (1883;  with 
courses  in  practical  theology  as  early 
as  1834),  Hofgeismar  in  Hesse-Kassel  (1891),  Preets 
in  Sleswick-Holstein  (1896;  a  similar  institution 
had  existed  at  Hadersleben  since  1870  to  train  pas- 
tors for  Danish-speaking  churches),  and  Schwerin 
in  Mecklenburg  (1901).  These  seminaries  fall  into 
three  groups:  obligatory  of  the  old  type  (Herbom, 
Friedbeig,  and  Heidelberg);  optional  (all  the  sem- 
inaries of  Old  Prussia  and  Hanover,  the  Prediger- 
koUegium at  Leipsic,  and  the  seminaries  of  Munich, 
Altenbuig,  Hofgeismar,  and  WolfenbQttel);  and 
obligatory  of  the  new  type  (Preetz  with  Haders- 
leben and  Schwerin).  Attendance  at  the  seminaries 
of  the  first  and  third  groups  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  second  examination,  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  being  that  those 
of  the  old  type  treat  those  who  attend  them  essen- 
tially as  pupils,  while  those  of  the  new  type,  like 
the  optional  institutions,  allow  wider  scope  for  in- 
dependent practical  work  and  substitute  confer- 
ences of  the  candidates  for  lectures.  In  consequence 
of  their  more  elastic  organization  seminaries  of  the 
second,  or  optional,  group  may  also  admit  such 
theological  candidates  as  have  sJready  passed  their 
second  examination.  In  Wittenbeig  and  Hofgeis- 
mar it  is  the  rule  to  include  candidates  for  pastor- 
ates among  their  members,  while  the  Domkandi- 
datenstift  in  Berlin  and  the  PredigerkoUegium  in 
Leipsic  accept,  generaUy  speaking,  only  those  who 
are  awaiting  a  caU  to  a  parish,  this  being  adopted 
as  a  principle  at  Wolfenbiittel.  In  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein,  since  1906,  aU  candidates  are  required,  after 
completing  their  courses  at  Preetz  or  Hadersleben, 
to  officiate  for  a  year  as  vicars. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  theological  edu- 
cation received  a  new  impulse  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  CouncU  of  Trent  decided  upon  the 
training  of  future  clergy  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, thus  requiring  the  establish- 
II.  Roman  ment  of  seminaries  for  priests.     The 

Catholic     future   clergy   were   to   attend   these 

Training  seminaries  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
in  Germany,  in  them  were  to  receive  their  entire 
training,  except  the  most  elementary, 
which  was  required  as  a  condition  of  entrance.  The 
establishment  of  such  seminaries  was  made  the 
special  duty  of  bishops,  and  many  institutions  of 
this  character  were  soon  erected,  probably  the  first 
being  those  founded  by  Cardinal  AmuUo  de  Rieti 
and  by  Bishop  Martin  of  Schaumbeig  in  1564. 
Others  soon  followed  in  Benevento,  Verona,  Larino, 
Brixia,  and  Osimo.  The  poi>e  often  gave  funds  for 
establishment,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  "  papal  sem- 
inaries," Gregory  XIII.,  for  instance,  founding  six 
seminaries  at  Rome  for  the  Eastern  Church,  the 


Helvetic  seminaiy  at  Milan,  and  two  seminaries  at 
Venice.  The  Jesuits,  however,  relieved  the  Church 
in  great  measure  of  the  burden  of  theological  edu- 
cation, nor  was  it  \mtU  the  suppression  of  the  order 
that  Uie  ruling  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  required 
earnest  attention.  In  Germany  Roman  CathoUc 
clergy  are  either  trained  from  boyhood  in  episcopal 
seminaries,  where  they  may  remain  untU  their  or- 
dination, or  they  first  attend  a  pubUc  gjrmnasium, 
then  complete  the  three  years'  course  at  a  univer- 
sity, and,  finaUy,  before  ordination,  take  a  course 
in  a  seminary,  the  latter  institution  being  essen- 
tiaUy  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the  State.  Prus- 
sian seminaries  for  Roman  CathoUc  priests  now  exist 
in  Treves,  Kulm,  Gnesen,  Ermland,  HUdesheim, 
OsnabrQck,  Fulda,  and  Limbiug.  Cologne,  Mon- 
ster, Paderbom,  and  Breslau  have  each  two  semi- 
naries; there  are  theological  faculties  in  Bonn, 
Paderbom,  and  Breslau,  lyceums  in  Braunsberg, 
Fulda,  and  Gnesen,  and  an  academy  in  MUnster. 
Saxony  has  a  Wendish  seminary  in  Prague,  whUe 
the  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine have  one  seminaiy  each  in  Mainz,  Strasbui^ 
and  Metz,  and  two  each  in  Freiburg  and  Rotten- 
buig.  There  are  theological  faculties  in  Freibui^g 
and  Rottenbiug.  Each  of  the  Bavarian  dioceses 
possesses  a  seminary  for  priests,  whUe  Mimich- 
Freising  has  two;  there  are  royal  lyceums  in  Frei- 
sing,  Dillingen,  Regensburg,  Passau,  Bambeig,  and 
Elichst&tt,  and  theological  faculties  in  Mimich  and 
WOrzbiug,  as  weU  as  a  large  number  of  seminaries 
for  boys,  mostly  coimected  with  seminaries  for 
priests. 

The  development  of  Roman  CathoUc  theological 
education  gained  fresh  imi>etus  from  the  reform  of 
studies  in  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
various  departments  of  church  history  and  the  an- 
ciUary  BibUcal  sciences  were  then  introduced  into 
theological  education,  pastoral  theology  was  sepa- 
rated from  moral  theology  and  canon  law,  and  sys- 
tematic lectures  on  dogmatics  and  moral  theology 
were  inaugurated.  The  Austrian  coiu'se  of  studies, 
covering  three  years,  has  been  adopted  everywhere 
in  Germany  and  is  stiU  in  force. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

n.  Supplementary:    The  earUest  Christian  train- 
ing was  by  means  of  personal  contact  and  instruc- 
tion, such  as  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  and  Paul 
to  his  companiona.     Not  untU  the  simpler  faith 
crystallized  into  doctrine  and  a  canon 

I.  Ante-    of  Scripture  caUed  for  interpretation 
Ificene      did  it  become  necessary  to  establish 

Practice,  theological  schools.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  debates  with 
Gnostics  and  pagan  phUosqphers  made  it  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  Christianity  must  be  weU-trained  in 
theology  and  interpretation.  Catechetical  schools 
became  the  nurseries  of  Christian  converts  and 
seminaries  for  the  clergy.  The  oldest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Alexandria.  Pan- 
tsenus  (q.v.)  was  its  first  known  teacher  (c.  180), 
and  the  school  was  made  famous  by  Clement  and 
Origen  (qq.v.).  A  school  was  begun  at  Csesarea  by 
Origen  (231).  Antioch  had  its  school  about  290, 
where  some  of  the  most  iUustrious  of  the  Church 
Fathers  received  their  training.    Qyril  of  Jerusalem 
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has  left  a  treatise  on  catechetical  instruction  that 
has  made  him  famous  as  a  teacher.  Other  renowned 
schools  of  that  day  were  Edessa  and  Nisibis  in  the 
East,  and  tlie  Patriarchum  at  Rome  in  the  West. 
The  germs  of  episcopal  schools  for  prospective  clerics 
are  also  found  in  the  instruction  given  by  leading 
presbyters  or  bishops  to  young  men  of  promise. 

The  disorders  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
altered  many  established  customs.  Theological 
students  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  depend  for  their 
education  on  the  cloister  schoob  of  the 
2.  The  monasteries  and  the  episcopal  schools 
Middle  of  the  bishops.  Cassiodorus  in  Italy, 
Ages.  Cassian  and  others  in  Gaul,  and  un- 
known founders  in  England  and  Ire- 
land established  monastic  schools  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centimes;  the  Benedictine  order  made  famous 
such  schools  as  St.  Gall  (q.v.)  and  Bobbio  on  the 
continent,  and  lona  and  Lindisfame  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  the  missionaries  of  the  period,  both  Irish 
and  Saxon,  accomplished  for  learning  by  the  found- 
ing of  monasteries  what  modem  missionaries  achieve 
by  the  foimding  of  schools.  It  became  customary 
for  each  cathedral  also  to  have  its  episcopal  school, 
and  in  814  this  was  made  compulsory.  Education 
was  on  the  decline  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
times, but  Charlemagne  encouraged  both  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools,  and  at  his  own  palace  school 
set  an  example  which  inspired  others.  The  episco- 
pal schools  of  Orleans  and  Reims  became  far-famed 
in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  century  Li^ 
was  the  most  renowned  school;  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Le  Bee  in  Normandy  held  that  position.  In 
such  schools  as  these  the  few  great  scholars  of  that 
era,  such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm 
(qq.v.),  studied  and  taught.  None  erf  these  institu- 
tions did  much  more  than  give  elementary  instruc- 
tion; higher  educai^ion,  when  there  was  any,  was 
directed  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  Many 
pupils  were  so  poor  that  they  were  forced  to  receive 
aid.  The  rationaUstic  tendency  stimulated  learn- 
ing in  the  twelfth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  dis- 
putations of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  establishment 
of  the  universities.  Theological  schools  became  a 
part  of  the  university  system  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Universities  (q.v.)  sprang  up  inde- 
pendently of  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools, 
but  they  became  the  centers  of  all  learning,  and^ 
theological  faculties  took  their  place  in  them  beside 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  Several  of  the 
greatest  universities,  like  Paris  and  Oxford,  became 
most  renowned  for  their  theological  instruction.  At 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century  ten  years  were  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  theological  course.  Bib- 
lical interpretation  and  dogmatics  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction,  and  the  methods  used  included 
lectures  and  disputations.  Among  other  famous 
theological  schools  founded  before  1500  were  Rome 
(1303),  Prague  (1347),  Padua  (1363),  Erfurt  (1379), 
Heidelberg  (1385),  Leipsic  (1409),  Louvain  (1431), 
Freiburg  (1457),  and  Tubingen  (1477). 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  had  a  great 
influence  on  theological  education.  The  revival  of 
the  classical  Latin  and  Greek,  the  new  knowledge 
of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Semites,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy, 


all   quickened  and  broadened  men's  minds;  and 
when  the  spiritual   awakening   liberated  thought 
from  its  time-worn  channels  theology 
3.  The      received  a  new  impulse  that  has  not 
Renaissance  ceased  to  be  felt.    After  the  Rmnan 
and  Refor-  Catholic  Church  saved  itself   by  the 
mation.     Counter-Reformation,  the  educaticm  of 
its  priesthood  passed  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  established  numerous 
seminaries  all  over  Europe.    Its  educational  system 
of  to-day  includes  both  theological  facilities  in  the 
universities    and   separate   theological  seminaries. 
Scores  of  these  seminaries  are  to  be  found  all  over 
Europe,  and  even  in  England  there  are  nearly  thirty. 
German  humanism  became  transformed  into  a  spir- 
itual reform,  and  it  was  natural  that  most  oi  the 
German  universities  should  proceed  to  teach  Lu- 
theran theology.    Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg  im- 
pressed his  ideas  upon  all  Germany.    The  study  of 
Biblical   interpretation  in  the   original  languages 
formed  the  basis  of  educational  work.    Time  brougixt 
a  decUne  in  spirituality,  and  philosophy  assumed  a 
larger  place  in  the  universities.    The  Pietist  move- 
ment and  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Halle 
(1694)  were  a  protest  against  this.     Unfortunatdy 
the  influence  of  the  Pietists  was  not  in  favor  of  a  sden- 
tific  theology,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  reactioo 
against  them  went  to  the  extreme  of  rationalism. 
G5ttingen  (1731)  is  a  representative  of  the  latter 
tendency.      Nineteenth-century  theology  in  Ger- 
many has  been  dominated  by  modem  scientific 
thought.     Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q.v.)  at  T^^ 
bingen,   Eduard   Reuss   (q.v.)   at   Strasbuig,  and 
Albrecht  Ritschl  (q.v.)  at  Bonn  have  each  made  a 
marked  impress  upon  the  theological  education  of 
their  time.     All  departments  of  instruction  have 
felt  the  new  force;   church  history  has  had  to  be 
rewritten;  dogma  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
in  some  measure  recast.    Thorough  and  scientific 
investigation  is  constantly  demanded  of  students. 
Not  alone  among  Germans  has  this  influence  gone 
forth,  but  to  the  other  Protestant  countries  of 
Euroi>e  and  to  America  the  ideas  and  expressions  of 
the  German  lecture-rooms  have  made  their  way. 
All  northern  Eiiroi>e  felt  the  impulse  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  everywhere  Prot- 
estant universities  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 
with  their  theological  faculties.    Among  the  older 
universities  are  Upsala  in  Sweden  (1477),  Copen- 
hagen in  Deiunark   (1479),  Basel  in  Switserland 
(1460),  Groningen  (1614)  and  Utrecht  (1634)  in  the 
Netheriands,  Glasgow  (1451)  and  Edmbiu^  (1583) 
in  Scotland,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Elngiand, 
both  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century.    Ttueolog- 
ical  strife  has  more  than  once  stamp)ed  itself  upon 
their  history.    Calvin  made  Geneva  the  center  d 
French    Protestant    education;     Calvinism   main- 
tained itself  in  the  Netherlands  at  Groningen  and 
Utrecht  against  Arminianism  at  Leyden;   in  Scot- 
land, St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ha^ 
clung  to  the  same  Calvinism,  while  Edinbuii^  ^ 
been  more  open  to  liberal  influences.     In  EngUnd 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  regulariy  offered  theo- 
logical instruction,  but  they  have  no  separate  theo- 
logical  department.     Cambridge   has   been  more 
progressive,  feeling  the  influence  of  Puritan  and 
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ntaonaliatie  movements,  while  Oxford  has  preserved 
its  peaceful  way,  little  aroused  until  the  Tractarian 
movement  b^an.  Besides  the  universities,  the 
Anglican  church  has  more  than  twenty  theological 
aeminaries.  The  national  churches  of  European 
Ftotestantism  have  made  no  provision  for  the  theo- 
logical education  of  Non-conformists,  so  that  sepa- 
ijUe  schools  have  sprung  up  of  necessity.  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists  have  their  own 
institutions  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  also 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  America  the  need  of  theological  education 
made  itself  felt  acutely  as  soon  as  the  first  genera- 
tion of  university  men  passed  on.    Harvard  (1636) 
was   founded    "for   Christ    and    the 
4.  America.  Church,"  and  half  its  graduates  during 
its  first  century  entered  the  ministry. 
In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  several  colleges  were 
founded  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  pre- 
vailing motive  was  the  preparation  of  an  educated 
ministry.     Chairs  of  divinity  were  established  at 
Harvard  in  1638  and  at  Yale  in  1741,  but  the  most 
practical  training  that  students  for  the  ministry 
received  was  the  experience  and  individual  instruc- 
ticm  gained  in  the  homes  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  cdonies.     The  first  theological  school  estab- 
liebed  was  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1784).    The  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  produced  seminaries  of  near- 
ly aU  denominations,  and  before  1860  these  num- 
bered more  than  fifty.    The  growth  of  the  West  and 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  freedmen  in  the  South 
bare  increased  the  number  rapidly  in  the  last  half- 
centuiy.      See    Theological    Seionaries.      The 
•ehoob  that  form  a  department  of  a  university  are 
BUrt  popular  to-day,  and  the  present  tendency  is 
toward  the  affiliation  of  separate  schools  with  a 
ne(^ibcring  university  when  practicable.   The  regu- 
^•oorae  of  instruction  is  offered  to  those  who  are 
^Qllifiedy  preferably  to  college  graduates,  and  occu- 
pisB  three  years.    The  fundamentals  of  theological 
iostroetion  are  the  literature  of  the  Bible  and  its 
iiiteipretation,  systematic  theology,  homiletics,  and 
chnch  history;    but  the  present  emphasis  on  a 
Pmctical  Christianity  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
coQnes  in  ethics,  sociology,  missions,  and  religious 
pedagogy.   The  tendency  of  the  age  toward  special- 
iiation  has  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  seminary 
iod  poet-graduate  courses;  and  America  may  be  ex- 
pected continually  to  increase  her  contributions  to 
aoentific  theological  literature.         H.  K.  Rowe. 

UL  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  Orders:    The  great 
nders  and  congregations  which  had  their  origin  in 
tbe  M  worid  and  were  founded  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Migf^'ng  in  the  work  of  education  are  now 
eooducting  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  theolog- 
ical aeminaries  in  the  United  States.    The  rise  and 
aim  of  many  of  these  communities  are  described 
flbewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  Encyclopedia  (see 
Roman  Catholic  Pabocheal  Schooi^  and  special 
AitieleB  on  the  separate  orders).     In  addition  to 
those  which   receive  separate  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  several  congr^ations  of  women,  having 
nomeious  establishments  in  several  states.     The 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded 
ID  1650  at  Le  Puy,  France,  for  the  Christian  educa- 


tion of  children.  During  the  upheaval  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  congregation  was  suppressed,  several 
of  the  sisters  being  guillotined  during  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  order  was  restored  in  1807  under  Napo- 
leon, and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  in  its  numbers 
that  it  soon  extended  its  activities,  not  only  into 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  even  into  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  first  foundation  in  America  was  made  in 
1836  at  Carondelet,  a  town  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a 
colony  of  nuns  from  the  mother  house  at  Lyons, 
France.  The  commimity  is  now  engaged  in  all 
forms  of  educational  work  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  were 
foimded  in  1803  at  Amiens,  France.  Their  first  es- 
tablishment in  America,  made  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1840,  readily  became  the  center  of  an  extensive 
system  of  schools  and  academies  throughout  the 
west.  The  sisters  conduct  schools  also  in  the  east- 
em  states,  including  Trinity  College  in  Brookland, 
D.  C.  A  branch  of  the  Notre  Dame  sisters  was  in- 
troduced in  Coesfeld,  Germany,  in  1851,  but  the 
members  were  forced  by  the  Prussian  Government 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  community,  in- 
dependent of  any  foreign  authority.  When  the 
Kulturkampf  (see  Ultramontanism)  broke  out, 
the  sisters  were  expelled.  They  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1874  on  the  invitation  of  the  bish- 
op of  Cleveland.  The  community  now  conducts 
schools  and  academies  in  several  dioceses.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  accession  to  this 
coimtry  of  many  religious  communities  has  been 
due  to  the  estrangement  between  Chiurch  and  State 
in  the  old  countries.  New  institutes  have  been  in- 
troduced thus  and  those  already  established  have 
had  their  ranks  recruited  by  members  exiled  from 
their  native  lands. 

The  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  are  a  branch 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in 
France  by  St.  Peter  Fourier  in  1597.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1847.  The 
Presentation  Nims  and  various  congregations  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Sisters  of  Providence  conduct  numer- 
ous schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Other 
congregations  mentioned  imder  Women,  Congre- 
gations OF,  have  f oimd  a  home  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  Jesus.  A  full  list  of  the 
communities  engaged  in  teaching  is  given  with  sta- 
tistics in  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  and  Clergy 
List  (Milwaukee  and  New  York,  1911,  pp.  794- 
835). 

In  regard  to  the  United  States  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  conditions  have  rendered  it  imperative  for  con- 
gregations which  were  not  originally  intended  for 
the  purpose  to  engage  in  the  labor  of  education. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity,  although  originally  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (q.v.)  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  this  country  in  conducting  parochial 
schools.  As  the  commimities  that  were  modeled 
upon  the  older  foundations  of  Europe  found  it  in- 
cumbent to  adapt  their  work  to  different  condi- 
tions, so  in  like  manner  have  somo  new  congrega- 
tions spontaneously  arisen  here  and  there  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  time  and  place.  The  teaching 
institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  at  the  Foot  of  the 
I  Cross  had  its  rise  in  an  effort  made  in  1812  by  Miss 
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Mary  Rhodes  of  Maryland  to  ettabliih  a  school  at 
Hardin's  Creek,  Marion  County,  Ky.  The  school- 
house  was  a  log  cabin.  She  gathered  about  her  a 
small  band  of  companions  who  were  oiganixed  into 
a  religious  community  by  Father  Nerinckx,  a  Bel- 
gian priest,  who  fled  to  the  United  States  in  1804 
in  order  to  elude  the  order  of  arrest  issued  against 
him  by  the  French  Directory.  The  institute  was 
approved  by  the  pope  in  1816.  The  community 
prospered,  and  at  an  early  period  established 
branches  in  neighboring  and  distant  states.  Its 
activities  extended  to  missionary  labor  among  the 
Indians  of  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  Another  com- 
munity having  its  origin  in  Kentucky  was  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  Nazareth.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Father  David,  a  Sulpidan,  an  institute  was 
formed  in  1813  with  Catherine  Spalding  as  its 
Mother  Superior.  Its  members  were  composed  of 
the  daughters  of  pioneer  settlers.  The  institute 
eventually  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  It  prospered  and  spread  from 
Kentucky  into  other  western  states.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  oiganized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1834.  In  the  early  forties  they  re- 
moved to  Dubuque,  la.,  and  have  had  an  important 
part  in  educational  work  in  the  west.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  a  recent  institute  known  as  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1889  by  Miss  Katherine  Drexel  and  formally 
approved  in  1907.  The  sisters  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  colored 
races,  and  besides  many  other  forms  of  activity 
conduct  schools,  academies,  and  orphanages.  The 
income  which  the  foimdress  derives  from  her  father's 
estate  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  projects  of 
the  institute.  The  influx  into  the  United  States  of 
so  many  foreigners  who  do  not  speak  English 
demands  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  children,  and  sometimes  new  teach- 
ing communities  are  formed  to  provide  for  their 
religious  as  well  as  secular  training.  The  Sisters  of 
St.  Casimir,  for  instance,  were  established  at  Chicago 
in  1908  for  the  education  of  children  of  Lithuanian 
birth  or  descent. 

BnuooBAPHT:  The  literature  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Church 
and  that  on  the  principal  figures  in  the  development  of 
church  life  contains  much  in  scattered  form  which  would 
repay  perusal.  See  also  that  under  Unxvxbsitibs;  also 
Thkolgoical  Sbminabies.  a  very  large  and  useful 
literature  on  the  subject  of  education  at  large  is  indicated 
also  in  G.  K.  Fortescue's  Subject  Index  .  .  ,  to  the  Library 
of  the  BritUh  Museum,  London.  1902,  1906.  Consult:  S. 
M.  Vail.  Minieterial  Education  in  the  M.  B.  Church,  Boston, 
1853;  Augusta  T.  Drane.  Chri^ian  SchooU  and  Scholar; 
or  Sketchea  of  Education  from  the  Chri^ian  Era  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  2d  ed.,  London.  1881,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1910;  O.  Ritschl,  Cyprian  von  Karthago  und  die  Verfae- 
eung  der  Kirehe,  G5ttingen.  1885;  F.  A.  Speoht.  Oe- 
achichte  dee  Unterriehteweaene  in  DeidoMand  ...  bis  Mur 
MitU  dee  IS.  Jahrhunderte,  Stuttgart,  1885;  A.  Hamack, 
in  TU,  ii.  5  (1886);  H.  J.  Icard.  Traditione  dee  prHrea  de 
Saint  Sulpiee  pour  la  direction  dee  grande  ehninairea. 
Pans.  1886;  G.  Uhlhom,  Die  praktieehe  Votbereitung  der 
Kandidaten  der  Theologie,  2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1887;  C. 
BrauUi  Oeachichte  der  HeranbUdung  dee  Klerua  in  der 
Didceee  Wirtburg,  WOrsburg,  1889;  D.  Curry,  Christian 
Education,  New  York.  1889;  P.  Durieu,  Traiti  de  Fad- 
ministration  temporMe  des  siminaxres,  Paris.  1890;  J.  B. 
Aubry,  Essai  sur  la  mtthode  des  Mudes  eecUsiastiques  en 
France,  2  vols.,  Lille,  1891-92;  A.  de  Sylvia.  Shninaires 
et  siminaristes,  Paris,  1892;  F.  A.  Bourne,  Diocesan  Som- 
inaries,  London,  1893;    Q.  Oompayrt,  Abelard  and  th» 


Origin  and  Early  Hist,  of  the  Univsrsitiss,  London  and 
New  York,  1893;  G.  Schmidt.  Dis  Notwendi^emi  und 
Mdglichksit  einer  praktisehen  Vorbildung  der  epanoeUsehsn 
GeisUiehen,  Berlin,  1893;  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst, 
Theological  Eneydopttdia  and  MethodologVf  pp.  46  sqq.. 
New  York,  1894;  H.  Zachokke,  Die  theologiachen  Studien 
der  Kvrche  in  Osterreich,  Vienna,  1894;  A.  Cave,  Introduc- 
tion to  Theology,  pp.  1-46.  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh.  1896;  F. 
Paulsen,  Oeschichte  des  geiehrten  Unterrichts,  2  vols.,  Leq»- 
aic,  1896-97;  £.  Sachsse.  Die  Lehre  von  der  kirchli^en 
Ersiehung,  Berlin.  1897;  H.  Bavinck,  Theologisehe  School 
en  vrije  Universiteit,  Kampen,  1899;  E.  W.  Blatchford, 
The  Theological  Seminary  from  a  Layman's  Standpoint^ 
Chicago,  1899;  W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
iii.  421-427,  London,  1900;  M.  Siebengartner,  Schriften 
und  Einrichtungen  sur  Bildung  der  Oeistliehen,  Freiburg, 
1902;  A.  GrOllich,  Unsere  Seminararbeit,  Meissen,  1904; 
W.  Diehl,  Die  Schulordnungen  des  Grosshersogtvms  Hes- 
sen,  3  vols.,  Berlin.  1905;  P.  Drews,  Der  evangdische 
Oeistliche,  Jena,  1905;  H.  Bering,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pre- 
digt,  Berlin,  1905;  F.  X.  Eggersdorfer,  Der  heUige  Augus- 
tinus  als  Podagoge,  Freiburg,  1907;  C.  L.  Drawbridge, 
Religious  Education,  how  to  Improve  it,  London,  1908; 
H.  Schreiber,  Die  rdigiose  Ersiehung  des  Menachen,  Leip- 
sic,  1908;  C.  L.  Drawbridge,  The  Training  of  the  Ttcig: 
Religious  Education  of  Children,  London,  1909;  A.  C. 
FUck,  Rise  of  the  Medietval  Church  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Civilisation  of  Western  Europe,  pp.  317,  356,  New  York, 
1909;  L.  H.  Jordan,  The  Study  of  Religion  in  the  Italian 
Universities,  London,  1909;  Robert,  Les  £coles  et  Ten- 
seignement  de  la  tMologie  pendant  la  premiere  moitii  du 
xii.  siicU,  Paris.  1909;  T.  F.  Gailor.  The  Christian  Church 
and  Education,  New  York.  1910;  F.  P.  Graves,  A  History 
of  Education  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to 
Modem  Times,  New  York,  1910;  Schaff,  Christian  ChurA, 
v.  2,  chaps.  viii.-ix. 

THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

I.  EUirly  and  Medieval  Libraries, 
n.  In  Germany, 
m.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

L  Early  and  Medieval  Libraries:  The  causes 
which  originated  ancient  Christian  literature,  viz., 
**  the  regulation  of  the  increasing  disciplinary, 
oiganizing,  and  dogmatic  needs,  the  struggle  with 
heresy,  the  necessity  of  defending  religion,  and  the 
ineradicable  desire  for  knowledge/'  led  to  the  found- 
ing and  enlarging  of  ecclesiastical  libraries  in  ancient 
Christendom  in  all  periods  of  the  Church's  histoiy, 
especially  after  periods  of  decay.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Origen  the  library  at  Cassarea  was 
foimded,  enlarged  by  Pamphilus,  and  given  to  the 
church  there.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
the  larger  churches  had  their  archives  and  libraries, 
and  for  many  centuries  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween archives  and  libraries  of  the  churches,  though 
it  arose  later.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  church  li- 
braries differed  from  those  of  earlier  times  in  that 
they  included  Greek  and  Roman  heathen  classics; 
the  keen  Christian  opposition  had  moderated,  and 
men  i>erceived  that  there  was  much  in  classical 
literature  which  ministered  to  knowledge,  particu- 
larly to  theology.  These  classics,  therefore,  found  a 
place  alongside  the  literary  productions  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Church.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  many  church  and  monastic  libraries  had  fallen 
into  decay.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  remaric  of 
Pohle  (KLj  ii.  790)  that  with  the  general  neglect  of 
literary  studies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ignorance  and  indolence  had  taken  hold  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Gall. 

n.  In  Germany:  Luther,  in  the  last  part  of  his 
Sckrift  an  die  BUrger  und  RaJLsherm  dUer  SUkdU 
DeuUchlands,  da»8  sie  ckrisUiche  Sckulen  cn^riMen, 
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remarked  that  neither  care  nor  money  ihould  be 
spared  to  establish  good  librarieey  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  This  admonition  was  particularly  taken 
to  heart  by  Johann  Bugenhagen  (q.v.)  in  the  church 
ordinances  for  congregations;  he  discovered  ways 
and  means  for  bringing  about  these  objects.  Rules 
for  the  care  of  libraries  are  found  in  the  Evangelical 
church  ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  libraries  were  often  most  liberally 
supplied  through  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  general  decline  of  national  and  ecclesias- 
tical self-consciousness  in  Germany  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  caused  not  only  a  neglect 
and  a  partial  decay  of  the  laiger  public  archives  and 
libraries,  but  also  the  dissolution  of  church  libraries 
and  archives.  With  the  newly  awakened  church 
life  after  the  war  of  liberation  (1813-15)  interest  in 
church  Ubraries  was  again  aroused,  and  this  interest 
has  not  abated.  When  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  espoused  the  cause  of  libraries,  they 
had  in  mind  the  benefit  not  only  of  clergy  and 
teachers,  but  of  the  congregations,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from,  e.g.,  the  Hessian  church  ordinances,  of 
1537.  This  demand  was  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  Reformers,  who  advocated 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  church  ordinances  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  advocating  the  founding  of 
libraries,  only  supplemented  the  general  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  which  demanded  general  edu- 
cation. On  this  account,  the  church  libraries  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centiuies 
were  mostly  public  for  the  benefit  of  clergy  and 
laity.  The  necessity  for  establishing  people's  or 
parish  libraries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was  occsh 
sioned,  especially  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  newer  legislation  which  granted  to 
the  people  a  larger  share  in  public  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  by  the  need  of  education  and  reading 
which  this  participation  and  the  growing  success  of 
national  education  awakened,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree also  by  the  effort  to  erect  a  bulwark  against 
the  intrusion  of  literature  destructive  of  the  best  in 
State,  Church,  and  society.  In  this  development 
of  the  library  the  leading  position  has  been  main- 
tained in  England  and  America. 

T.  O.  Radlach. 

m.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada:  The  im- 
usually  rich  development  of  theological  institutions 
in  America,  many  of  them  possessing  large  endow- 
ments, and  having  a  large  roll  of  alunmi  among 
whom  have  developed  in  some  instances  special  in- 
terests which  have  fostered  the  collection  of  books 
upon  particular  topics  that  have  eventually  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  institutions — all  this, 
together  with  special  needs,  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion in  many  cases  of  libraries  which  have  been 
highly  specialized,  which  consequently  afford  the 
very  best  opportimities  for  investigators  in  particu- 
lar lines  of  theological  work.  The  data  given  be- 
low are  the  result  either  of  inquiries  in  person  or 
of  information  from  the  librarians  of  the  institutions 
named.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  theo- 
logical seminaries  usually  possess  fairly  adequate 
resources  for  the  piirsuit  of  the  studies  in  the 
curriculum,  while  in  addition  the  history  and  polity 
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of  the  denomination  with  which  they  are  aflSliated 
will  be  most  strongly  represented  in  their  libraries. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  following  only  those  collections 
have  been  regarded  as  special  which  have  retained 
their  identity  as  collections,  though  in  a  few  cases 
the  exigencies  of  library  administration  have  led  to 
distribution.  The  institutions  which  possess  these 
special  collections  are  noted  in  alphabetical  order. 

Alfred  Theological  Seminary,  Alfred,  N.  Y: 
The  Sabbath  Collection  contains  450  volumes  on 
the  Sabbath  question,  with  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  rare  tracts  on  Al- 
bigensian  and  Waldensian  doctrines;  a  copy  of  the 
Rogers  Bible,  1549. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.: 
The  Porter  Collection  of  rabbinic  and  patristic  litera- 
ture contains  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  orig- 
inal and  translation,  the  Migne  Patrology;  quarto 
edition  of  Erasmus,  11  vols.;  Ugolini's  Tliesaurus 
in  34  vols.,  and  the  Acta  concUiorum,  13  vols.,  Paris, 
1715. 

Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. :  There  is  here  a  special  collection  of 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Traciarian  Movement, 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.: 
In  this  institution  are:  a  collection  of  works  on  mis- 
sions; facsimiles  of  the  leading  codices;  Gunsaulus 
Collection  on  the  Rise  of  Congregationalism,  about 
175  volumes,  chiefly  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  includes  Baylie's  Certamen  rdigiosum 
(1649)  and  Metamorphosis  Anglorum  (1653);  the 
Chirtiss  Collection  on  Old  Testament  and  Semitics, 
rich  in  Old-Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  and 
philological  nuiterial,  contains  J.  Bartoloccius,  Bib- 
liotheca  magna  rabbinica,  1675-93,  the  London  Poly- 
glot, Poole's  Synopsis  criticorum  (1684-86),  Ugo- 
lini's  Thesaurus  (1769),  the  Surenhusius  Mishna, 
and  S.  Hieronymx  Stridonensis  .  .  .  Opera,  11  vols., 
1734-43;  Egyptology  collection  presented  by  E.  M. 
Williams;  Africa  Collection  of  manuscripts  of  papers 
prepared  for  the  Chicago  Congress  on  Africa,  1893. 

Chicago,  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of,  Chi- 
cago, 111. :  a  large  niunber  of  libraries  or  collections 
have  been  purchased  and  distributed  through  the 
departments,  especially  the  280,000  volmnes  and 
120,000  pamphlets  purchased  from  S.  Calvary  A 
Co.,  Berlin.  Besides  this  there  are:  The  Hengsten- 
berg  Collection,  from  the  library  of  Ernst  Wilhelm 
Hengstenbeig  (q.v.),  strong  in  theology,  commen- 
taries, history  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  the  modem  period,  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
Medieval  and  Reformed  theologians,  also  in  German 
hymn-books;  The  Anderson  Collection  of  Hynmol- 
ogy  of  200  volumes;  The  Northrup  Collection  in 
systematic  theology  and  ethics,  1,050  volumes  and 
350  pamphlets;  Library  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  approximating  6,000  volumes,  collected 
largely  by  T.  J.  Conant  (q.v.),  rich  in  Biblical  texts, 
versions,  and  commentaries.  Among  the  note- 
worthy items  in  the  last  are  the  Complutensian, 
Paris,  and  London  polyglots,  the  Psaltenum  Seo^ 
tuplex  (1530),  Psaltenum  Octaplum  (Greneva,  1516), 
and  David  Welder's  Biblia  sacra  (Hambuig,  1596); 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  the  Bomberg  (Venice,  1521),  the 
Basel  edition  (1546),  Pentateuchus  et  MegiUoth 
(Venice,    1551),    Plantin's   Hebrew-Latin    (1571), 
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Buxtorf  (4  vols.,  Basel,  161^-20),  and  J.  Leuaden's 
(Amsterdam,  1667),  besides  many  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  editions  of  the  Hebrew,  inclu- 
ding that  of  J.  H.  Biichaelis  (HaUe,  1720).  New- 
Testament  texts  foimd  are  one  of  Erasmus  (3d  ed., 
1522),  the  "  O  mirificam  "  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris, 
1546),^ the  "  editio  regia  "  (1550),  and  an  edition  by 
the  younger  Stephens  (24mo,  1569),  several  of 
Beza's  texts,  one  by  Joseph  Scaliger  (Geneva,  1620),. 
an  Elzevir  of  1624,  and  two  of  Curcellseus  (Am- 
sterdam, 1658  and  1675).  Of  notable  Bible  ver- 
sions are  a  Cobuiger  Latin  (1520),  a  Stephens  (1546), 
Die  BiM  in  Niedersdchnschen  (doubtless  the  first 
of  its  kind),  Daa  neuw  Testament  recht  grUntlich 
teuUcht  (Strasbuig,  1524),  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
version  from  the  Latin  into  Dutch  (1548).  There 
are  also  a  laige  number  of  modem  English  versions, 
versions  for  use  in  modem  mission  fields,  and  those 
in  Lidian  dialects. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.:  The  Col- 
gate Baptist  Historical  Collection  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Baptist  historical  ma- 
terial in  the  ooimtry.  It  is  rich  in  historical  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  catalogues,  reports,  addresses,  his- 
tories of  local  churches,  anniversary  sermons  and 
addresses,  biographical  material,  minutes  of  con- 
ventions, the  transactions  of  missionaiy  and  benev- 
olent societies,  and  the  like.  The  Davis  Collection 
on  Baptism  consists  of  about  500  volumes. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.:  This 
institution  possesses  a  large  number  of  unique  and 
valuable  books  and  pamphlets  on  Anabap^st  and 
Baptist  History. 

Cumberland  University,  Theological  Seminary  of, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. :  The  Murdock  Library  consists  of 
over  1,000  volumes  relating  to  church  history,  in- 
cluding Erasmus'  first  edition  of  Ambrose,  the  Mag- 
num buUarium  Romanum,  and  Breithaupt's  Latin 
translation  of  Solomon  Jarchi's  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.: 
The  Creamer  Collection  of  Hymnology  contains 
about  1,000  volumes  and  is  particularly  strong  in 
Wesleyan  and  Methodist  hymnals;  there  are  a 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  (1579),  Buchanan's  para- 
phrase (1648),  a  first  edition  of  Toplady's  Psalms 
(1759),  and  a  copy  of  Perronet's  poems,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  copy  outside  the  British  Museum; 
there  is  a  supplementary  collection  on  the  history 
of  hymns,  with  books  on  liturgies.  There  is  also  a 
Collection  of  Bibles,  of  nearly  900  volumes,  including 
a  Latin  Bible  (Venice,  1478),  the  Antwerp  and 
London  polyglots,  a  Stephen  Hebrew  Bible  (Paris, 
1548),  and  copies  of  the  editions  by  Hutter  (1599 
and  1603) ;  in  this  collection  are  a  niunber  of  early 
Greek  New  Testaments,  e.g.,  an  Elzevir  (1633), 
Beza  (1642),  Mills  (1707),  Wetstein  (1751),  and, 
notably,  an  Erasmus  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1540),  one  of 
Thome  Anshelmi  Badensis  (The  Hague,  1521;  not 
usually  noted  in  lists);  and  one  of  Strasbuig,  1526, 
which  must  be  the  fourth  (not,  as  usually  called, 
the  third).  Among  English  versions  are  the  Bish- 
op's Bible  (1575),  "Breeches"  (Genevan)  Bible 
(1589.  1601,  1602,  1610),  King  James's  (1611), 
and  the  Macklin  Bible  (1800,  a  fine  example  of  the 
printer's  art).    There  are  a  number  of  American 


imprints,  and  about  60  vcdumeB  of  miiwianary 
Bibles.  The  lyerman  Collection  of  PampUets  on 
Early  Methodism  approximates  10,000  pamphlets 
bound  in  about  300  volumes,  collected  by  Luke 
Tyerman  for  his  works  on  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield, 
and  Fletcher.  The  Osbom  Collection  of  Pamphlets 
relates  chiefly  to  John  Wesley.  The  Osbom  Col- 
lection Relating  to  British  Methodism  is  rich  in  rare 
editions  of  John  Wesley's  works,  and  in  Wesleyan 
biography,  as  well  as  in  literature  on  the  minor 
Methodist  denominations.  These  three  last-named 
collections  are  the  nucleus  of  a  literature  on  Meth- 
odism nimibering  about  10,000  volumes^  including 
very  complete  files  of  minutes  of  conferoiees  and 
works  on  discipline.  The  Sprague  collection  of 
pamphlets  was  gathered  by  WiUiun  B.  Sprague  for 
his  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  and  of  this 
about  30  boimd  volumes  are  found  here  (see  below, 
Princbton  Theological  Seminabt).  'The  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Books  on  Missions  numbers  about  6,400 
volumes,  while  related  is  the  Bishop  Hartiell  Col- 
lection on  Africa,  the  Africans,  and  Slaveiy. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  collections  of  patris- 
tics,  the  history  of  the  councils,  the  histories  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  very  con^lete 
collection  of  diocesan  journals.  The  library  of  the 
Assyriologist  Eberhard  Schrader  (q.v.)  was  ac- 
quired in  1909.  The  Collection  of  Liturgies  con- 
tains about  3,000  volumes,  including  a  complete  set 
of  the  standard  editions  of  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Collection  of  Bibles  includes 
the  Copinger  Collection  of  Latin  Bibles  (the  laigest 
in  the  world),  over  1,200  editions  in  about  2,400 
volumes,  93  polyglots,  96  editions  of  the  Hexapla, 
302  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  missionaiy 
versions,  including  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1685),  a  Masarin  Bible  (1453;  cost 
$15,000;  and  an  ed.  of  1483,  believed  to  be  unique 
so  far  as  public  libraries  are  concerned),  and  many 
other  rare  fifteenth-century  editions;  the  copy  Of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot  is  perfect,  and  there  is  a 
Hutter  Polyglot.  Of  124  known  editions  of  Latin 
fifteenth-century  Bibles  86  are  in  this  collection, 
and  of  562  from  the  next  centuiy,  438  are  here.  Of 
first  editions  of  English  Bibles  worthy  of  note  are 
the  Coverdale  (1535),  Matthew's  (1537),  Great 
Bible  (1539;  also  the  rare  ed.  of  1541),  Genevan 
(1560),  Bishop's  (1568),  and  the  two  issues  of  the 
King  James's  (1611).  There  are  also  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  'Testament. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysbtirg,  Pa.: 
The  Collection  on  Symbolics  is  noteworthy  Ux  its 
comprehensiveness  and  for  its  rare  volumes  on  Lu- 
theran s3rmbolics,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Augsbuig  Confession,  the  Lutheran  symbolical 
books  and  commentaries  on  them,  Schlusselbuig's 
Catalogi  hcereticarum  (13  vols.),  IJie  Corpora  doe- 
trincB  from  1560,  Augsbiug  Confession  and  Apology 
(Ist  ed.,  1531,  the  second  ed.  of  the  same  year; 
also  ed.  of  1540),  the  Concordienformd  (Isted.,  1580), 
and  a  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Formula  (1580). 

Hillsdale  CoUqge,  Hillsdale,  Mich.:  The  Hull 
Collection  of  Bibles  includes  over  100  volumes 
—the  Geneva  (1599, 1613),  Bishop's  (1600),  a  Latin 
Bible  of  1547,  a  Beiea  New  Testament  (159b);  also 
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numerous   seventeenth    and    eighteenth    centuiy 
editions. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.: 
The  Arabic  Collection  includes  the  M  Oiler  Semitic 
Library'  of  about  1,100  Arabic  books  and  several 
hundred  pamphlets  besides  200  other  volumes  added 
and  150  Arabic  manuscripts.  There  are  many 
editions  of  the  Koran,  great  strength  in  native 
lexicography  and  grammar,  Ibn  Challikan's  "  Bio-  ■ 
graphical  Dictionary,"  and  other  rarities.  The  Col- 
lection of  Bibles  is  wealthy  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
printed  texts;  in  polyglots  it  has  the  Compluten- 
sian,  Antwerp,  Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  London;  in 
Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  a  Bombeig  ed.,  Felix  Pratensis 
(Venice,  1517-18),  a  MUnster's  Hebrew-Latin  (2 
vols.,  Basel,  1546),  four  Plantin  Bibles  (three  edi- 
tions of  1566;  and  Hebrew-Latin,  1571),  a  Hutter 
(Hamburg,  1596),  a  Buxtorf  Rabbinic  Bible  (1618- 
1619),  Athias  edition  (1661)  and  Leusden  edition 
(1667),  a  Jablonaki  (Berlm,  1699),  Van  der  Hooght's 
(2  vols.,  1705),  Opitz's  (Kiel,  1709),  the  Mantuan 
(1742-44),  Foster's  Oxford  quarto  (1750),  and  the 
leading  critical  texts  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Of 
Greek  New  Testaments  it  has  an  Erasmus  (of  Basel, 
1516)  and  a  third  edition  (1522),  two  of  Robert 
Stephens  (1546,  1550),  Beza's  of  1565,  1589,  1598, 
Elzevirs  of  1624  and  1633,  and  Bengel's  first  edi- 
tion (1734).  The  Paine  Hymnological  Collection, 
as  made  by  Silas  H.  Paine,  contained  over  5,000 
titles  (to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made 
in  all  branches  of  hymnology),  besides  first-hand 
information,  including  manuscript  correspondence, 
gathered  by  the  collector.  The  annotations  of  the 
hymnologists  David  Creamer  and  Daniel  Sedgwick 
in  the  collection  at  Drew  (see  above)  are  transcribed. 
The  principal  modem  works  on  hymnology  are  in- 
cluded, while  of  rarities  mention  may  be  made  of 
Timotheus  Gateensis,  In  Hymnos  ecdesiasticos 
brevis  ducidatio  (Venice,  1582),  Pseaumes  de  David 
(Paris,  1562),  several  editions  of  Marot's  Paeaumea 
de  David  (e.g.,  1668,  1680);  and  Latin  hymnals  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  English  and  American  hymn- 
books,  including  a  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  of  1584, 
an  Ainsworth  Book  of  Psalmea  or  Hymnes  (Amster- 
dam, 1611),  a  copy  of  Knox's  Litui^  (1615),  G(eo.) 
S(andys),  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Paalma  of  David 
(London,  1636),  and  many  rare  first  editions.  A 
collection  of  Lutherana  includes  a  very  complete 
set  of  editions  of  Luther's  works,  among  them  the 
standard  editions  and  first  and  other  rare  editions  of 
fugitive  writings,  and  the  collection  is  probably  not 
exceeded  in  value  by  any  other  in  America.  The 
collection  on  Missions  is  of  prime  importance  be- 
cause of  its  wide  range  and  the  wealth  of  auxiliary 
collections  on  ethnology,  comparative  religion,  and 
travel. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.: 
The  Collection  on  Patristics  is  worthy  of  mention 
because  of  its  completeness,  including  the  Migne 
Patrology  and  Mansi's  Concilia.  The  Warrington 
Collection  of  Hymnology  consists  of  about  450 
volumes,  chiefly  modem. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  The  archives  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  are  located  here,  and  contaia  the  rec- 


ords since  the  founding  of  the  ministerium  in  1748, 
besides  correspondence  and  journals  of  leaders  of 
Lutheranism  and  transcripts  of  documents  in  the 
archives  at  Halle.  Though  not  in  a  special  collee- 
tion,  the  works  on  the  eariy  history  of  Lutheranism 
in  America  are  worthy  of  mention.  Lutherana  are 
specially  represented  by  many  first  editions  of 
Luther's  sermons,  the  program  of  the  Leipsic  dis- 
putation, controversial  tracts,  Eck's  "  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Four  Theses  "  (1530),  the  first  English 
edition  of  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Confessions " 
(1586),  a  first  edition  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord  " 
(Dresden.  1580).  The  Bible  collection  is  strong  in 
German  and  English  editions,  including  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot.  Of  Latin  Bibles  there  is  a  Nurem- 
berg (1483),  Basel  (1491),  and  four  volumes  of  the 
6-vol.  edition,  1498-1502.  Of  English  Bibles  there 
are  two  (mutilated)  Matthews  (1549,  1551),  Ge- 
neva (1st  ed.,  1560);  also  later  editions,  Cranmer's 
(1562  and  later).  Bishop's  (1572).  Luther's  ver- 
sion is  in  several  editions  (a  1st  ed.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 1523) ;  and  of  the  second  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1524);  Dietenberger's  Roman  Catholic 
version  (1534  and  1567),  and  Bibd  Teutsch  (Augs- 
biug,  1518).  Erasmus  is  represented  (editions  of 
1519,  1522,  1527),  also  Beza  (1st  ed.,  1565).  There 
are  fascimiles  of  the  principal  codices,  and  of  Wyo- 
lif 's  and  Coverdale's  Bibles  and  Tyndal's  New  Tes- 
tament. Catechisms  are  represented  by  about  200 
volmnes,  besides  a  very  complete  set  of  American 
editions  of  Luther's  catechisms.  The  litmgical 
collection  is  made  up  of  several  collections  brought 
together,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  materials  on 
the  Lutheran  liturgy,  German  chiux^h  orders  and 
agenda.  There  are  about  1,000  volumes,  which  in- 
clude Durand's  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum 
(1493),  Manuale  parochialum  aacerdotum  (1494), 
Ordo  rerum  aacrarum  agendarum  in  orthodoxa  Chriati 
ecdeaia  (1553),  Casalius'  De  veteribua  aacria  Ckria-' 
tianorum  ritibua  (1647),  and  works  in  this  depart- 
ment by  Duranti,  Martene,  Renaudot,  Burius, 
Muratori,  Cavalieri,  and  Zaccaria.  Breviaries  are 
well  represented,  missals  (Nuremberg,  1484;  Bam- 
berg, 1499),  facsimiles,  and  more  modem  works. 
German  liturgies  give  the  distinctive  character  to 
this  collection,  among  them  a  manuscript  (illiuni- 
nated)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Luther's  first  litur- 
gical work,  Ordnung  dea  GoUeadienat  in  der  Gemeinde 
(1523),  Bugenhagen's  Mass  (1524),  Osiander's  Tatrf- 
ordnung  (1524),  and  Spangenbeig's  Cantionea  eccU- 
aiaaticcB  (1545).  The  development  of  the  American 
'  Lutheran  service  is  traceable  from  the  material  here. 
In  this  department  musical  settings  have  received 
attention. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.: 
The  Library  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  is  the  nucleus 
(1,092  volmnes,  1,200  pamphlets)  of  a  selection  of 
works  on  missions.  In  the  general  Ubrary  there  are 
collections  on  Semitics,  patristics,  and  also  fac- 
similes of  the  leading  codices  of  the  Bible.  The 
Sprague  Collection  of  Pamphlets  consists  of  about 
20,000  pamphlets  collected  by  William  B.  Sprague 
(q.v.)  for  his  Annala  of  the  American  PulpU,  bound 
in  1,093  volumes,  with  additions.  Sermons  on  elec- 
tion and  fast  days  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermout  before  the  governor  and  ^neral 
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court,  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  (1701-1829),  before  other  bodies,  ordina- 
tion sermons,  funeral  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  pulpit  discoiu^e  are  here. 
Controversial  tracts  are  abundant,  such  as  those  on 
the  Trinitarian-Unitarian  controversy,  on  baptism, 
episcopacy,  Quakerism,  Roman  Catholicism,  the 
Calvinistic-Arminian  controversy,  and  the  like. 
Local  church  disputes  are  also  registered  by  en- 
tiies,  and  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  collec- 
tion of  contemporaneous  pamphlets  on  the  Synod 
of  Dort  contains  over  500  pamphlets,  and  furnishes 
perhaps  the  best  collection  of  sources  in  America. 
The  Hinschius  Collection  on  Kirchenrecht  ("  Church 
law  ")  consists  of  over  2,000  numbers.  The  Agnew 
Collection  on  the  Baptist  Controversy  consists  now 
of  over  2,000  voliunes  and  3,000  pamphlets,  and 
the  range  of  selection  is  very  wide.  The  collection 
of  Puritan  literature  comprises  about  2,000  volumes 
of  English  and  American  Puritan  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centimes,  theological, 
controversial,  biographical,  and  exegetical,  very 
many  of  the  numbers  being  rare  if  not  unique  in 
this  country. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  The  liturgical  collection  comprises  over  500 
volumes  for  the  most  part  on  Anglican  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  usage,  but  includes  such  works  of 
wider  scope  as  those  of  Goar,  Renaudot,  Martin 
Gerbert,  and  Bartolomeo  Gavanto,  as  well  as  the 
Misaale  Romanum.  It  contains  the  publications  of 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  and  the  Surtees  So- 
ciety, editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
pamphlets  on  the  revision  of  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 
The  general  library  contains  the  library  of  Neander, 
the  church  historian,  including  the  manuscript  of 
his  "  Church  History."  The  Baptist  history  col- 
lection is  perhaps  the  richest  in  America  on  the 
Anabaptists,  and  on  the  English  and  continental 
Baptists  since  the  early  sixteenth  century  it  has 
very  many  works. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
This  institution  has  a  wealth  of  collections  in  many 
departments,  among  which  may  be  named  in  gen- 
eral 430  incunabula,  37  valuable  manuscripts,  1,246 
titles  of  Reformation  literature  in  original  editions, 
over  4,200  volumes  in  church  history,  patristics, 
and  canon  law,  the  comprehensive  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson  collection  on  Zwingli  and  the  Reformation 
at  Zurich,  a  selection  on  the  dogma  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  and  a  large  number  of  editions 
of  Greek  New  Testaments.  The  Gillett  Collection 
of  American  Theology  and  History  abounds  in 
general  and  local  history,  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar, and  in  biography.  The  Field  Collection  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  early 
American  religious  history.  The  McAlpine  Col- 
lection of  British  Theology  and  History  is  rich  in 
material  from  the  seventeenth  century,  its  materials 
being  surpassed  in  this  department  only  by  the 
Bodleian  and  British  Museimi;  there  are  rare 
volumes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  controversies  of 
the  Reformation  period,  on  the  early  Baptists, 
Brownists,  Independents,  and   obscure  geet«;   es- 


pecially valuable  is  that  part  which  ocmtains  the 
religious  and  controversial  works  of  the  Puritan 
and  Westminster  divines  and  those  which  deal 
with  the  deistic  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Hymnological  Collec- 
tion has  for  its  nucleus  the  library  of  the  late 
Frederic  Mayer  Bird  (q.v.)  and  now  numbers  over 
5,000  volumes,  accessible  through  a  card  cata- 
logue. It  embraces  foreign  worship  collections, 
in  which  are  foimd  the  Hermhut  G^sangbuch  of 
1741,  the  French  Psalm  books  of  Marot  and  Bexa 
(Geneva,  1607);  Greek  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms; 
a  line  of  Latin  hynmals  among  which  may  be  noted 
the  Poemata  sacra  of  L.  Tonentius  (1594),  the 
Enchiridion  scholasHoorum  of  F.  Le  Tort  (1586), 
Lyricorum  libri  (1645),  Jacob  Balde's  Sylva  hpica 
(1646)  as  well  as  Geoi^  Buchanan's  Poemata  qws 
extant  (1687)  and  Paalmorum  Davidxs  paraphrans 
poetica  (1725).  The  department  of  English  wor- 
ship collections  is  classified  according  to  denomina- 
tions, and  has  many  early  specimens,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  rare.  The  minor  denonunations  are 
well  represented.  Of  very  high  value  is  that 
part  which  contains  the  Psahn  versions,  in  which 
are  a  first  and  several  later  editions  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  (q.v.),  a  copy  of  the  editio  princeps  of 
Tate  and  Brady  (1696),  and  many  other  rarities. 
General  treatises  are  well  represented,  of  anthem 
books  an  imusimlly  rich  assemblage,  nearly  one 
hundred  by  Lowell  Mason,  and  about  sixty  by 
Thomas  Hastings.  Sources  are  also  richly  pres- 
ent, noticeable  among  which  is  a  first  edition  of 
Toplady's  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects  (1759). 

Wesley  Hall,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  This  institution 
has  a  collection  of  Methodist  disciplines,  from  the 
first  (1784)  up  to  the  present. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  HI.: 
The  Hibbard  Egyptian  Library  comprises  about 
1,500  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly 
made,  on  Egyptology,  comparative  religion,  arche- 
ology of  the  Bible  and  the  orient. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  The 
Lowell  Mason  Library  of  Church  Music  is  a  collec- 
tion of  about  8,000  titles  in  about  4,000  volimies 
gathered  by  Lowell  Mason,  unusually  complete 
in  early  publications  in  America,  and  presenting 
the  development  of  American  musical  taste  up 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Mason's  death.  The  Foreign 
Mission  Library  approximates  8,000  volumes,  the 
hope  being  to  assemble  "  the  entire  foreign  missioQ- 
ary  literature  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the 
world.''  The  nucleus  consists  of  copies  of  all  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  published  or  sold  by  tiie 
American  Bible  Society.  It  therefore  includes: 
translations  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it  made  by 
missionaries,  with  dictionaries  and  granmiars  in 
the  various  languages,  with  other  works  prepared 
by  missionaries;  histories  of  missionary  otganin- 
tions  and  encyclopedias;  histories  of  modem  mis- 
sions, including  early  Jesuit  missions;  missionaiy 
biographies  and  autobiographies;  files  of  the  re- 
ports of  many  of  the  Protestant  missionaiy  societies, 
and  of  the  principal  American  and  European  mis- 
sionary periodicals;  reports  of  work  among  Jews 
and  Mohammedans. 

In  Canada  may  be  nanoed:  Presbyterian  CoDsp 
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Montreal:  The  Sieveriglit  Collect: 
and  curiaua  bi>oks,  includmg  a  few  incunabula. 
The  Bibaud  Coliection  contains  25  volumea  of  his- 
torical and  biograpliical  manuscripts.  The  institu- 
tion poBSC^es,  besides,  the  Bampton  Lectures  (q. v.), 
the  Migne  Patrology,  the  Complutensian  and  London 
Polyglots,  the  Bombcrg  Rabbinic  Bible,  and  a  email 
collection  of  other  Bibles. 

Westeyan  Theological  College,  Montreal:  The 
Fcrrier  Collection  consists  of  the  works  of  Samuel, 
John,  antl  Charles  Wesley. 

HcMaster  Ttieological  Seminary,  Toronto,  poa- 
aesaes  collections  of  patristics,  and  classic  editions 
■of  history  and  theology  of  the  medieval  and  Ref- 
ormation periods. 

Victoria  College,  Toronto,  has  a  collection  of 
pamphlets,  reports,  and  minutes  of  conferences,  and 
of  manuscript  material  on  the  history  of  Canadian 
Methodism.  W.  H.  Ali.isom. 

enenl  librarin  ia  indicBt«d 
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allrrtieht  Biblialkdim.  Leipain.  ISBO;  F.  A.  Ququet. 
Nota  m  MaHaval  Movaitic  LibToria.Sfo-ni.  Iftai:  J.  W. 
Clark.  Libraria  in  the  Ufdinml  and  Rsniiiuinca  Pmodi, 
Cambridge,  ISQ-l;  T.  G,  Jaciaon.  Tki  Librttria  of  Ott 
MiddU  Aaa.  London,  189S;  K.  O.  Melnsma.  Middd^ 
au-aiehe  EaiioiMcen,  Zulpbea,  IS03;  F.  Simpson.  StUa- 
bui  /or  a  Couru  a/  Sladu  in  lie  Hi^.  of  tU  Scululian  of 
Ae  Librani  in  Suropi  and  America.  Chainpaign.  III.,  1903. 
J,  W.  Ctarlt,  Th,  Care  of  Bookn;  an  Baay  in  ihr  Drvdop- 
nunl  of  Libmria  from  tha  earlial  Timtt  to  Iht  End  of  Ou 
EiglUrmlh  Cmlury,  New  York.  1900;  D.  CuthberlsOD, 
The  EdiTtburoh  Unira-eily  Libran/:  An  Aerouni  of  ill 
Oriein.  icilA  a  DetcHplion  of  Ua  rarer  Booki  and  Uanu- 
KripU.  EkliDburgh,  1911);  SchaS.  Christian  Church,  v.  1. 
pp.  543  sqq. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCIEWCE,  AMERICAB  CON- 
TRIBUTIOMS  TO:  For  books  embodying  contri- 
butions on  religion,  see  supplement  to  Reugion; 
on  the  doctrine  of  God,  see  supplement  to  God; 
for  particular  systems  of  theology,  see  Dooma, 
DooMATFCs,  also  Bupplnment  to  Theoloot;  for 
New  England  Theology  until  1870  see  New  Eno- 
TAND  THEOLoay.  A  classification  of  treatises  on 
theology  pince  1890  according  to  denominational 
point  of  view  ia  here  added.  Baptist:  E.  H.  John- 
son, Outline  of  Chriatuia  Theology  (Philadelphia, 
1891);  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christum  Theology  (Roches- 
ter, ISW);  W.  N.  Clarke,  An  OuUine  of  Chrittian 
Theology  (New  York,  1898);  A.  H.  Strong,  Sys- 
kmatic  Theology  (New  York,  1907  sqq.).  Congre- 
j'TJitionnlist:  J,  H.  Fairobild,  ElemerUt  of  Theology 
(:)bcriin,  1892);  L.  F.HteaniB,  Present  Day  Theology 
(New  York,  1893);  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Outlines  of  So- 
cial Theology  (ib.  1895) ;  C,  A.  Bcckwth,  RealiHes  of 
Christian  TAeoioffy  (Boston,  1906);  J.  W.  Buckham, 
Christ  ond  the  ElerruU  Order  (ib.  1900);  W.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, The  Pinal  Faith  (New  York,  1910).  German 
Reformed:  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
lidigioH  (ib.  1894).  Lutheran:  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A 
Jiummary  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Philadelphia,  1905). 
Methodist:  J.  Miley,  Systematic  Theology  (New 
York,  1892-94):  H.  C.  Sheldon,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (ib.  1903);  O.  A.  Curtis,  The  Christian 
Faith  PenonaUy  Given  in  a  System  of  Doctrine  (ib, 
1905J.    Presbyterian:    F.  R,  Beattie,  Tha  Prertv 


terian  Standards  (Richmond,  1896);  R.  V.  Foster, 
SyatenuUic  Theology  (NashvUlo,  1898);  E.  D.  Morris, 
Theology  of  the  Westminster  Symbols  (Columbus, 
1900);  W.  A.  Brown,  Christian  Theology  in  Outline 
(New  Yotk,  1906).  Protestant  Episcopalian:  F.  J. 
HaU,  Dogmatic  Theology,  10  vols.  (New  York,  1907 
sqq.;  in  progress).  Unitarian;  M.  J.  Savage,  Our 
Unitarian  Gospel  (New  York,  1898);  E.  Emerton, 
Unilarian  Thought  (New  York,  1911).  For  works 
on  the  Trinity,  see  TniNiTT. 

Tha  contributions  of  American  thought  to  theo- 
logical science  even  from  the  beginning  have  been 
mainly  anthropological.  Until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  prevailing 
The  Early  theology  of  New  England  was  strict 
Period,  Calvinism  (q.v.)  with  its  five  points: 
unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment, total  impotence  of  the  fallen  will,  irresistible 
grace,  and  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  younger 
Jonathan  Edwanls  declared  that  his  father,  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  and  those  associated  with  bim  had 
made  no  less  than  ten  improvements  in  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  time:  (1)  concerning  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  creation;  (2)  as  to  liberty  and  necessity, 
against  Arminians,  Pelagians,  and  Socinians  where- 
in natural  is  distin^;uished  from  moral  ability*. 
(3)  as  to  true  virtue  or  holiness  conceived  as  benevo- 
lence; (4)  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil;  (5)  as  to 
the  atonement  not  as  payment  of  a  debt,  but  aa 
maintenance  of  the  divine  government;  (6)  as  to 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  Adam's 
sin;  (7)  as  to  the  state  of  the  unregcncrate,  use  of 
means,  and  exhortations  to  be  addressed  to  the  im- 
penitent; (8)  as  to  the  nature  of  experimental  re- 
ligion; (9)  OS  to  disinterested  affection  in  religion; 
(10)  as  to  regeneration  (J.  F,dwards,  Works,  i.  481- 
492,  Boston,  1842).  These  so-called  improvements 
are  significant  not  so  much  for  what  they  contain 
as  for  what  they  suggest  and  prophesy.  They  are 
a  symbol  of  a  constant  condition  of  American  theo- 
logical thought.  Whatever  the  theme  of  discussion, 
the  real  subject  is  less  theological  than  anthropo~ 
logical.  The  "  five  points  "  might  be  true,  anil  it 
was  beheved  they  wore,  but,  if  so,  they  must  stand 
or  fall  not  by  way  of  authority,  even  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  as  able  to  maintain  l.hemselvea 
through  the  most  rigorous  rational  and  psycholog- 
ical inquiry.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  a  thorough- 
going endeavor  be  made  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with 
the  demands  of  the  ethical  consciousness.  Furthci^ 
more,  conclusions  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  facts  of 
Christian  experience. 

The  main  discussion  centered  in  the  doctrine  of 
sin,  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  high  debate  con- 
tinued.     According   to   Samuel    Hop- 
Sin,         kins  (q.v.)  every  man's  sin  is  an  effect 
of  Adam's  sin  by  a  divine  constitution, 
and  yet  it  is  his  own  free  act.    Nathanael  Emmons 
(q.v.)  held  that,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  when 
God  forma  the  soula  of  infanta  he  produces  in  them 
by  divine  efficiency  those  moral  exercises  in  which 
moral   depravity  essentially  consists.      He  agreed 
with  Edwards  in  the  osfiertion  that  God  is  not  thus 
made  the  author  of  sin,  since  sin  lies  not  in  ita  cause 
but  in  its  nature,  but  differs  from  him  in  holding 
that  infanta  have  knowledge  of  mora]  law  as  condi- 
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tdon  of  moral  action.  According  to  Timothy  Dwight 
(q.v.)  God  permits  but  does  not  create  sin.  Leonard 
Woods  (q.v.)  in  distinction  from  the  Westminster 
Catechiffln  {Letters,  Boston,  1822)  denies  the  impu- 
tation of  any  sinful  disposition  or  act  to  man  which 
is  not  stricUy  his  own;  this  may,  however,  begin 
with  the  life  of  the  soul  (ib.  p.  305).  The  other 
aspect  of  sin  discussed  was  the  divine  permission  of 
sin.  Here  the  fundamental  position  was  that  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  This 
is  the  position  of  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  and 
Wood.  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.)  assumed 
divine  decrees  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  natural  ability  to  obey  God  as  the  basis 
of  accountability,  together  with  a  propensity  to  sin 
which  was  in  some  sense  sinful;  he,  however,  denied 
imputation.  According  to  him,  there  is  no  heredi- 
tary but  only  voluntary  sin,  arising  in  a  disposition 
which  becomes  sinful  only  when  the  soul  yields  to  it. 
Looking  back  over  the  course  of  this  discussion,  it 
is  seen  to  issue  in  four  great  affirmations,  all  of 
which  modified  the  strict  Calvinism  of  an  earlier 
day:  (1)  original  sin  is  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  infants,  and  with  adult  accountability.  (2)  Moral 
action  is  certain,  but  is  coupled  with  **  power  to  the 
contrary."  (3)  Concerning  the  divine  permission  of 
sin,  or  whether  sin  was  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  the  affirmation  was  that  God  could 
not  wholly  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  world;  and  that 
sin  was  never  either  a  good  or  necessary.  (4)  Sin 
may  be  forgiven  by  reason  not  of  Christ's  payment 
of  a  debt  but  of  his  maintenance  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment. Here  are  indeed  great  gains  over  the 
positions  of  Edwards,  but  in  the  reasonings  by 
which  they  are  reached  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Judaic,  medieval,  and  Lutheran  scholasticism. 

In  the  following  presentation  of  more  recent 
thought  it  is  not  assumed  that  contributions  of  the 
same  nature  and  even  of  similar  value  have  not 

been  made  by  English  and  continental 
Anthro-  writers.  Attention  is,  however,  di- 
pology.      rected  to  the  American  field.    Taking 

up  in  order  the  subjects  which  have 
been  enriched  by  American  scholars,  outside  of 
those  to  which  reference  has  been  m^de  in  the  first 
paragraph  above,  there  is  first  the  doctrine  of  man. 
Expansion  has  taken  place  in  three  directions,  two 
of  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
while  a  third,  although  unpremeditated,  has  not 
been  less  effective.  More  than  to  any  other  source 
the  conception  of  the  inherent,  immeasurable,  and 
indefeasible  worth  of  the  soul  has  owed  its  initiative 
and  defense  to  Unitarian  thinkers,  to  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  (q.v.)  first  (cf.  Worke,  "  Sermon  Preached  at 
the  Installation  of  Jared  Sparks  in  Baltimore,  1819," 
Boston,  1875).  On  the  other  hand,  Calvinism,  even 
the  most  extreme,  tended  to  the  same  result  by  a 
wholly  different  path.  It  ostensibly  robbed  man  of 
his  essential  glory  and  abased  his  pride  in  the  dust; 
but  since  it  made  him  the  highest  creature  in  the 
universe,  subject  of  the  divine  decrees,  in  whose 
interest  the  entire  machinery  of  redemption  was  set 
in  operation,  thus  engrossing  the  whole  conscious- 
ness and  purpose  of  God,  he  was  inevitably  exalted 
to  a  position  of  the  highest  significance  (cf.  J.  Ed- 
wards, Freedom  qf  the  Will;  a^  H.  Bushnell,  q.v.. 
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**  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  seen  in  its  Ruins  "  m 
Sermons  for  the  New  lAfe,  New  York,  1858).  More- 
over, the  previous  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin  and  the  general  advance  in  humanitarian  spirit, 
quickened  partly  by  the  lofty  ethical  idealism  of 
Kant  (q.v.),  partly  by  the  spiritual  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  (q.v.),  and  partly  by  the  great  moral  re- 
forms which  agitated  the  first  six  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  raised  the  entire  conception  oi 
man  to  a  higher  level.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution  two  contributions  of  great  value  have 
been  made,  neither  by  theologians,  but  both  imiting 
in  the  religious  interest,  J.  Le  Conte,  EvduHon  and 
Us  RdaHon  to  Rdigiaus  Thought  (New  York,  1894), 
and  J.  Fiske,  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the 
Light  of  his  Origin  (Boston,  1884) .  The  works  which 
deal  with  inmiortality,  including  conditional  im- 
mortality, are  among  the  most  fruitful  additions  to 
American  thought  on  this  subject  (see  Immostaxitt, 
VIII.).  Outside  of  the  writings  of  Universalism 
(see  Universaxists)  future  probation  was  advo- 
cated in  Progressive  Orthodoxy  by  professors  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (ib.  1886),  who  main- 
tained that  since  the  final  judgment  is  Christian 
judgment,  the  opportunity  to  accept  this  must  come 
consciously  to  every  soul. 

The  person  of  Christ  has  received  attention  from 
two  different  interests — ^his  character  and  his  essen- 
tial nature.  Chief  among  the  treatises 
Christology.  on  his  character  are,  W.  E.  Channing, 
Works,  "  The  Imitableness  of  the 
Character  of  Christ "  (ib.  1875),  H.  Bushnell,  Na- 
ture and  the  Supernatural,  "  The  Character  of  Jesus  " 
(New  York,  1858),  J.  A.  Broadus  (q.v.),  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (ib.  1890),  C.  E.  Jefferson  (q.v.).  The  Char- 
acter of  Jesus  (ib.  1908),  N.  Schmidt,  Prophet  cf 
Nazareth  (ib.  1907).  The  principal  attempts  to  re- 
construct the  doctrine  of  the  inner  nature  of  Christ 
have  been  made  by  H.  Bushnell,  God  in  Christ  (ib. 
1849),  in  which  the  content  of  Jesus's  consciousness 
is  declared  to  be  divine,  the  form  human,  and  by 
H.  M.  Goodwin,  Christ  and  Humanity  (ib.  1875), 
which  finds  the  eternal  humanity  in  God  the  princi- 
ple of  the  incarnation — a  view  not  unlike  that  pre- 
sented by  G.  A.  Gordon  (q.v.)  in  The  Christ  of  To- 
day (Boston,  1895).  The  consubstantiality  of  God 
and  man  offers  a  clue  to  other  presentations  of  the 
person  of  Christ:  H.  Van  Dyke  (q.v.).  The  Gospdfor 
an  Age  of  Doubt,  lect.  IV.  (New  York,  1896);  T.  De 
Witt  Hyde  (q.v.),  Social  Theology,  p.  60  (1895);  F. 
Palmer,  Studies  in  Theologic  Definition  (1895). 

Significant  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.    In  addition  to  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  articles  on  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion which  defend  traditional  positions, 
Atonement  five    works    require    attention:      H. 
Bushnell,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  (ib. 
1865),  in  which  love  is  suggested  as  the  secret  of 
Christ's  sacrifice;  H.  C.  Trumbull  (q.v.),  The  Blood 
Covenant  (ib.  1885),  which  presents  sacrifice  as  an 
original  form  of  blood-covenanting,  blood-brother- 
hood between  God  and  man  effected  by  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  God  and  man  united  in  the  blood  of 
Christ;  professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1886),  in  which  God 
is  seen  to  be  propitiated  by  man's  repentance,  and 
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Christ's  "  sympathetio  repentance ''  in  his  woik  is 
a  **  substitution  of  humanity  plus  Christ  for  human* 
ity  minus  Christ ";  C.  C.  Everett,  The  Chspd  of 
Paul  (ib.  1893)  which  represents  the  curse  on  sin  as 
removed  on  account  of  Paul's  view  of  Christ's  death 
on  the  cross  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City; 
and  E.  D.  Burton  and  others,  The  Biblical  Idea  of  the 
Atonement  (Chicago,  1909),  where  the  atonement  is 
for  the  first  time  brought  into  line  with  the  social 
consciousness  of  sin  and  salvation. 

For  contributions  on  the  Spirit  of  God  see  Sftrit 
OF  God;  on  conversion  and  religious  experience, 
see  Conversion,  also  Supplement  to  Bjbuoion, 
Psychology  op. 

In  Apologetics  (q.v.)  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tions have  been  by  Henry  B.  Smith  (q.v.).  The  Re- 


laHons  of  FaUh  and  PkOosopky  (New  Yoric,  1877); 
Horace  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemattiral  (ib., 
1858);  John  Fiske,  The  Idea  of  God  (Boston,  1886), 

and  Through  Nature  to  Qod  (ib.  1899); 
Apologetics.  W.  A.  Brown,  The  Essence  of  Christian' 

Uy  (New  York,  1902);  G.  W.  Knox 
(q.v.),  The  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proof  of  the 
Christian  Bdigum  (ib.  1903);  G.  B.  Foster,  The 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Bdigian  (Chicago,  1906); 
and  G.  A.  Gordon,  Rdigian  and  Miracle  (Boston, 
1909). 

The  foregoing  presentation  has  not  aimed  to  be 
exhaustive,  some  subjects  having  been  omitted  and 
only  few  books  on  each  subject  named,  but  the  main 
lines  have  been  indicated  and  leading  works  sug- 
gested. C.  A.  BacKWiTH. 
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I.  Baptist. 

0.  Hartwick. 

2.  Columbia. 

1.  Divinity  School  of  the  Univeiw 

10.  Luther. 

8.  Kentucky. 

aity  of  Chicago. 

11.  Mount  Airy. 

4.  Southwestern. 

2.  Colgate. 

12.  Oolumbi*      (formerly      Mount 

5.  Union  (Richmond.  Va.). 

3.  Cxoier. 

Pleasant). 

XII.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 

13.  Saint  Anthony  Park. 

1.  Pittsburg. 

5.  Newton. 

Xni.  United  Presbyterian. 

6.  RocheBter. 

15.  Wartburg. 

1.  Xenia. 

7.  Southern. 

16.  Wauwatoss. 

XrV.  Protestant  EpisoopaL 

8.  Southwestern. 

17.  Western. 

1.  Berlyley. 

9.  Virginia  Unioii. 

Vm.  Methodist  EpisoopaL 

n.  Free  Baptist. 

1.  Asbury. 

3.  General. 

I.Hillsdale. 

2.  Boston. 

4.  Nashotah. 

ni.  CongregatioiiaL 

8.  Drew. 

5.  Pacific. 

1.  Andoyef. 

2.  Atlania. 

4.  Oarrett  Biblical  Institute. 

6.  Philadelphia. 

5.  Ctorman. 

7.  Seabury. 

3.  Bangor. 

6.  Nast. 

8.  Virginia. 

4.  Chicago. 

7.  Swedish. 

XV  a.  Reformed  (CSerman). 

5.  Hartford. 

8.  Taylor. 

1.  Central. 

6.  Oberiin. 

0.  Vanderfoflt. 

2.  Lancaster. 

7.  Pacifio. 

8.  YaTe.  -" 

IX.  Methodist  Protestant. 

8.  Plymouth. 

1.  Adrian. 

XV  b.  Reformed  (Dutch). 

TV,  Disciples  of  Christ. 

1.  New  Brunswick. 

1.  Bible. 

2.  Western. 

2.  Drake. 

Md.). 

XVI.  Christian  Reformed. 

3.  Eugene. 

X.  New  Jerusalem  Churefa. 

1.  Grand  Rapids. 

V.  Evangelical  Association. 

1.  CJambridge. 

XVII.  Roman  (3atholio. 

1.  Naperville. 

XI  a.  Presbsrterian  (Northern). 

1.  St.  Patrick's. 

VI.  Jewish. 

1.  Auburn. 

2.  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 

1.  Hebrew  Union  College. 

2.  Bloomfield. 

Vni.  Unitarian. 

2.  Jewish  Theological  Seminaiy  of 

3.  Lane. 

1.  Meadville. 

America. 
VII.  Lutheran. 

4.  Lincoln. 
6.  McCormiok. 

^2Jaflififl, 

XUTunity  of  the  Brethien. 

1.  Auesburg. 

6.  Northwest. 

1.  Bethlehem. 

2.  Augustana. 

7.  Omaha. 

XX.  Universalist. 

3.  Chicago. 

8.  P|2D^ttl« 

1.  Canton. 

4.  Columbus. 

9.^SB5^JMO. 

2.  Crane. 

6,  Concordia  (St.  Louis). 

3.  Ryder. 

6.  Concordia  (Springfield,  IlL). 

11.  Western. 

XXI.  Undenominational. 

7.  Qettysburg. 

XI  b.  Presbyterian  (Southern). 

1.  Harvard. 

1.  Austin. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  present  article  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  complete- 
ness, and  to  that  end  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  edi- 
tors to  some  person  of  authority  in  each  theological 
seminary  of  every  religious  communion  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  interests  of  strict  accuracy  it 
has  been  deemed  best  to  give  accounts  of  those 
institutions  only  from  which  replies  were  received. 
Accordingly,  non-mention  of  a  seminary  in  the 
article  implies  that  the  editors  received  no  response 
to  their  request  for  information.] 

L  Baptist— 1.  lUvinitySohoolof  theUnlTersity 
of  Ohicaffo:  This  institution,  formerly  known  as 
"The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,"  was 


founded  by  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union,  located 
at  Chicago/'  when,  in  1865,  W.  W.  Cook  of  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  and  Lawrence  Barnes  and  Mial  Davis  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  subscribed  an  annual  joint  sum  of 
$1,500  for  five  years,  thus  making  possible  the 
organisation  of  the  work  of  instruction.  Some 
preHminaiy  woric  was  done  in  1865-66,  when  a  few 
students  received  training  from  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Colver  and  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Clark,  but  organised 
teaching  was  not  actually  begun  until  1867,  when 
Dr.  George  W.  Northrup,  professor  of  church  histoiy 
in  Rochester  Theological  Seminaiy,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theoloey,  uid  Dr.  John  B. 
Jackson,  pastor  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  was  made  pio- 
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feasor  of  chxirch  history.  The  number  of  students 
the  first  year  was  twenty,  and  the  first  building  of 
the  seminary,  including  lecture-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  four  residences  for  professorsi  was  dedicated  in 
July,  1869,  in  which  year  Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup  was 
made  president  of  the  institution.  In  1873  a  Scan- 
dinavian department  was  oiganized  which  later 
developed  into  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminaiy 
and  the  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
these  two  seminaries  in  1910  having  sixty-three 
students.  Aften  ten  3rears  of  work  in  the  city, 
during  which  the  annual  attendance  of  students  had 
increased  from  twenty  in  1867-68  to  above  eighty  in 
1876-77,  the  seminary  was  transferred  from  its  locsr- 
tion  in  Chicago  to  the  suburb  of  Morgan  Park, 
where  it  remained  until  1892,  prospering  during 
these  fifteen  years  in  all  departments  of  its  work. 
Beginning  with  endowment  funds  of  $50,000  in 
1877,  it  had  increased  these  to  $250,000  in  1892, 
while  the  nimiber  of  students  so  grew  that  in  1891- 
1892  it  reached  190. 

The  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  to 
students  Oct.  1,  1892,  and  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  imiversity  and 
of  the  seminaiy  the  latter  became  "  The  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  so  that,  on 
the  opening  of  the  imiversity,  it  transferred  its 
work  to  the  buildings  of  that  institution  in  the  city. 
In  connection  with  this  transfer  Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup, 
who  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  with 
distinguished  ability,  resigned  the  presidency  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  Rainey  Harper  (q.v.), 
president  of  the  university,  whose  incumbency 
continued  until  his  death  in  1906,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  On  the  union  of  the  semi- 
nary with  the  university  in  1892  and  the  retransfer 
of  its  work  to  Chicago  as  "  The  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,"  Dr.  Eri  B.  Hulbert 
(q.v.),  who  had  occupied  the  chair  of  church  history 
for  eleven  years,  was  made  dean  of  the  school,  and 
continued  to  fill  this  position  until  his  death  in  1907. 
By  the  terms  of  the  union  of  the  two  institutions, 
under  which  the  divinity  school  has  prospered 
greatly,  the  seminary  became  the  sole  divinity  school 
of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  university  be- 
came the  president  of  the  school,  the  board  of  the 
school  turned  over  to  the  imiversity  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  the  department  of  Old  Testament  and 
Semitic  studies  was  transferred  to  the  university, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  retained  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  matters  pertaining  to  instruc- 
tion, and  the  university  agreed  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  all  professors  and  instructors  in  the  school 
when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  available  for 
the  school  should  admit.  Ample  dormitories  have 
been  built  for  the  divinity  school  on  the  university 
grounds,  and  its  work  has  been  conducted  in  the 
buildings  of  the  university,  except  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian departments  have  occupied  one  of  the 
former  buildings  of  the  school  at  Moigan  Park. 
The  number  of  students  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
during  the  year  1909-10  was  423,  this  large  attend- 
ance being  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  four-quarter 
system  which  was  instituted  on  the  union  of  the 
school  with  the  university.    There  are  four  quarters 


in  the  school  year — the  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  quarters  —  of  approxinaately  twelve 
weeks  each.  Students  may  take  their  vacation  in 
any  one  of  these  quarters,  or,  by  taking  no  vacar 
tions,  except  the  annual  one  in  September  of  a  full 
month,  may  complete  the  three-years'  course  in 
two  years.  Students  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean,  take  courses  in  other  departments  oi  the 
imiversity,  and  so  close  is  the  union  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  great  university  are  thus  open  to 
the  students  of  the  divinity  school.  The  librarieB 
belonging  to  the  divinity  school  are  that  of  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hengstenbeig  (q.v.),  late  of  the  Universitj 
of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  Cohrdl 
library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  other 
collections  of  books  of  history,  science,  sociology, 
literature,  and  theology,  to  which  a  thousand  or 
more  volumes  are  added  yearly,  while  the  libraries 
of  the  university,  containing  400,000  volumes,  are 
also  open  to  divinity  students.  The  two  men  who 
have  made  the  greatest  financial  contributions  to 
the  institution  are  E.  Nelson  Blake  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  have  made  possible  the  securiog 
of  the  present  productive  endowment  funds  of  the 
school,  which,  including  $100,000  held  for  it  by  the 
university,  aggregate  $350,000.  The  income  of  this 
fund  being  insufi&cient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  a  large  sum  is  appropriated  annually  by  the 
university  toward  the  current  expenses. 

The  more  prominent  of  the  professors  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  school  are  the  following: 
Drs.  George  W.  Northrup,  John  B.  Jackson,  A.  N. 
Arnold,  Wm.  Hague,  Edward  C.  Mitchell  (q.v.), 
R.  E.  Pattison,  Thomas  J.  Moigan,  James  R.  Boise, 
Wm.  R.  Harper  (q.v.),  Ira  M.  Price  (q.v.),  Eri 
B.  Hulbert  (q.v.),  Justin  A.  Smith,  John  A.  Edgren, 
Nels  P.  Jensen,  Galusha  Anderson  (q.v.),  Franklin 
Johnson  (q.v.),  Adoniram  Sage,  Ernest  D.  Burton 
(q.v.),  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Shailer  Mathews 
(q.v.),  Gieorge  B.  Foster  (q.v.),  John  W.  Moncrief, 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Henrik  Gundersen,  Carl  G. 
Lagergren,  Harry  P.  Judson,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Theodore  G.  Soares,  Edward  Judson,  Alonzo  K 
Parker,  Gierald  B.  Smith,  Allan  Hoben,  Shiriey  J. 
Case,  and  Benjamin  A.  Greene.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
was  appointed  junior  dean  of  the  school  in  1899, 
and  was  made  sole  dean  in  1908.  The  board  of 
trustees  consists  of  fifteen  members,  divided  into 
three  classes  of  five  members  each,  and  holding 
office  three  years,  when  successors  are  elected  by  the 
corporation  of  ^'  The  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
located  at  Chicago.'' 

Among  the  principles  for  which  the  divinity  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  stood  are  liberty  of 
teaching,  the  historical  method  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  immediate  needs  and  problems  of  modem  social 
life.  In  methods  of  work  it  has  introduced  the  four- 
quarter  system  and  the  employment  during  the  sum- 
mer quarter  of  eminent  professors  from  other  institu- 
tions of  this  and  other  countries,  thus  affording  to 
pastors  and  teachers  of  other  institutions  laige  op- 
portunities for  additional  study  and  training.  It  has 
issued  two  periodicals.  The  Biblical  World  since  1893^ 
and  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  since  1896. 

Thomas  Wak£fieij>  Goodspssd. 
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2.  Oolffate:  This  institution,  the  oldest  Baptist 
theological  seminary  in  America,  had  its  historic 
beginning  in  "  thirteen  men,  thirteen  prayers,  and 
thirteen  dollars,''  and  the  resulting  organization,  in 
Sept.,  1817,  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1819,  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  which  should 
afford  opportunity  for  a  thorough  theological  educa- 
tion, including  a  full  literary  and  scientific  course  of 
training  and  culture.  The  first  student,  Jonathan 
Wade,  later  renowned  in  missionary  annals,  was 
received  in  1818,  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that  the 
school  was  definitely  oi^ganized,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
which  became  known  as  "  The  Hamilton  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution/'  Rev.  Daniel  Hascall, 
one  of  the  founders,  was  the  first  professor,  while 
among  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  earlier 
years,  Nathanael  Kendrick,  Bamas  Sears  (q.v.), 
Joel  S.  Bacon,  George  W.  Eaton,  and  Thomas  J. 
Conant  (q.v.)  acquired  national  reputations  as 
scholars  and  educators.  Of  the  present  faculty,  the 
following,  who  have  rendered  fifteen  or  more  years 
of  service,  are  well  known  in  the  Baptist  world: 
William  H.  Maynard,  Sylvester  Bumham,  Arthur 
Jones,  David  F.  Estes  (q.v.),  George  R.  Berry,  and 
William  Newton  Clarke  (q.v.).  In  1839,  the  insti- 
tution admitted  students  not  having  the  ministry 
in  view,  which  led  naturally  to  the  oiganization  of 
a  college,  which  in  1846  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  Madison  (since  1890,  Colgate)  University. 
The  attempt,  finally  defeated  in  1850,  to  remove  the 
two  institutions  from  Hamilton  created  a  perilous 
crisis  out  of  which  both  moved  into  increasing 
prosperity.  Three  successive  compacts  (1847,  1853, 
1893)  between  the  Education  Society  and  the  uni- 
versity have  been  the  basis  of  the  administrative 
and  educational  control  of  the  seminary.  While  the 
latter  has  itself  no  funds,  it  is  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  Education  Society,  the  productive  endowment 
of  which  at  the  present  time  (1910)  exceeds  $770,000. 
Its  library  is  merged  in  that  of  the  university, 
which  contains  over  55,000  volumes  besides  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets;  and  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist 
Historical  Collection,  which  is  endowed,  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  in  this  country  in.  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  England  and 
America.  Already  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Colgate  University,  to  use  the  present  name,  has  sent 
out  nearly  1,400  students  and  graduates,  of  whom 
nearly  100  have  rendered  missionary  service  on 
foreign  fields.  The  courses  of  instruction  at  present 
cover  three  years;  the  senior  class  spends  one  term 
in  New  York  City  where  it  studies  the  religious 
and  social  problems  of  the  large  city  and  methods 
of  religious  work.  In  1907,  an  Italian  department 
was  opened  in  Brooklyn  for  the  training  of  Chris- 
tian workers  among  the  Italians  in  America. 

William  H.  Allison. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Jubilee  Volume:  First  Half  Century  of 
Madiaon  Univeraiiu,  n-Pt  i^'<l*  (probably  publiched  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y..  1872). 

3.  Orozer:  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  is  located 
just  outside  the  limits  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  borough 
of  Upland,  Delaware  Co.  On  Nov.  2,  1868,  the 
widow  and  seven  children  of  John  Price  Crozer  en- 
dowed the  seminary  with  land,  buildings,  and  in- 


vested fimds  amoimting  to  $275,000,  and  on  Apr.  4, 
1867,  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
legislature.  Its  trustees  and  faculty  are  Baptists, 
but  students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted. 
Its  earliest  instructors  were  Henry  G.  Weston  (q.v.; 
president  and  professor  of  pastoral  theology),  G.  D. 
B.  Pepper  (q.v.;  professor  of  theology),  Howard 
Osgood  (q.v.;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  chiirch 
history),  and  Lemuel  Moss  (professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment literature).  The  seminary  was  formally 
opened  Oct.  2,  1868,  and  graduated  its  first  class  of 
eight  students  in  June,  1870.  Since  then  696  men 
have  been  graduated,  including  the  class  of  1910, 
and  437  others  have  pursued  studies  without 
graduation.  Though  the  youngest  of  Baptist 
theological  schools,  Crozer's  roll  of  alimuii  includes 
many  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  denomination.  It 
has  always  stood  for  the  best  possible  training  of 
every  man  who  is  called  to  the  ministry,  and  among 
its  prominent  instructors  have  been  George  R.  Bliss, 
professor  of  Biblical  interpretation;  John  C.  Long, 
professor  of  church  history;  Elias  H.  Johnson  (q.v.), 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  and  James  M. 
Stifler,  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis. 

The  seminary  has  a  faculty  of  twelve  professors 
and  instructors  and  a  board  of  twenty  trustees  who 
elect  their  successors;  is  empowered  to  confer  de- 
grees in  theology;  and  confers  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  Th.M.  for  work  done  (no  honorary  degrees). 
The  first  president,  Henry  G.  Weston,  died  Feb.  6, 
1909,  after  a  service  of  forty-one  years,  and  Prof. 
Milton  G.  Evans  was  chosen  his  successor  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  In  1910  there  were  eighty-nine 
students  enrolled  (among  them  being  one  Metiiodist 
and  one  Disciple),  including  six  resident  graduates 
and  one  special  student.  The  productive  endow- 
ment is  $600,400,  and  the  number  of  books  in  the 
library  is  nearly  23,000.         Henry  C.  Vedder. 

Bibuoorapht:  HiHorieal  Sketch  of  Crozer  Theoioaical  Semi- 
narut  Chester,  Pa..  1898.  A  brief  history  of  the  institu- 
tion is  prefixed  to  its  catalogue  each  year. 

4.  Kansas  Olty:  The  Kansas  City  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Kansas  City, 
Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.,  was  founded  in  1901  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  West  for 
an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  ministerial 
education,  none  such  then  existing  west  of  Chicago 
and  Louisville.  Rev.  E.  B.  Meredith,  missionary 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Baptist  State  Convention, 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  on  his 
retirement  in  1902,  Rev.  S.  A.  Northrop,  of  Kansas 
Gty,  Mo.,  took  his  place.  Rev.  B.  W.  Wiseman 
was  financial  secretary,  and  others  influential  in  the 
foimding  of  the  school  were  Rev.  I.  N.  Clark  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Brown,  both  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Wells,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Prof.  M.  L. 
Ward,  of  Ottawa  University,  Kan.  Mrs.  Charles 
Lovelace,  of  Turner,  Kan.,  gave  115  acres  of  land  as 
the  "  Merrick  K.  Barber  Foundation,"  in  honor  of 
her  deceased  husband,  and  this  property,  now 
worth  from  $75,000  to  $115,000,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  school's  resources.  The  seminary  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  seven- 
eighths  of  its  trustees  must  be  Baptists,  and  the  Con- 
vention of  each  contributing  state  may  nominate 
at  least  one  trustee  to  represent  it  on  the  board,  and 
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may  appoint  yearly  a  visiting  committee.  Instruc- 
tion began  Oct.,  1902,  with  five  students  and  the 
following  faculty:  Rev.  James  F.  Wells,  acting 
executive  and  professor  of  church  history  and 
English  scriptures;  Rev.  A.  C.  Rafferty,  systematic 
theology;  Rev.  F.  L.  Streeter,  New-Testament 
Greek;  and  Rev.  P.  W.  Crannell,  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology.  In  May,  1903,  Dr.  Crannell 
became  president,  and  in  Sept.,  1903,  the  chairs 
of  Hebrew  (Prof.  Henry  T.  Morton)  and  public 
speaking  (Prof.  P.  K.  Dillenbeck)  were  added, 
while  in  1908  the  departments  of  Christian  sociology 
and  religious  pedagogy  (Prof.  W.  E.  Raffety)  were 
created.  The  seminary  seeks,  on  the  basis  of  an 
intelligent  conservatism,  and  a  profound  faith  in  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  furnish  a  broad,  scholarly,  well-balanced,  and 
emphatically  practical  training  for  the  pastorate. 
While  its  curriculimi  covers  all  phases  of  the  min- 
ister's preparation,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
English  Bible,  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  evan- 
gelism, pedagogy,  and  sociology,  in  which  latter 
departjnents  it  is  one  of  the  pioneers,  while  missions 
is  also  one  of  its  specialties.  It  seeks  to  supply 
especially  the  Middle  West,  although  its  student 
body  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Union  and 
from  several  foreign  countries.  Of  its  hundred  grad- 
uates and  former  students,  chiefly  settled  in  Kansas, 
Missoiui,  and  Oklahoma,  many  are  found  in  other 
states,  principally  in  the  West.  Its  classes  are 
freely  open  to  women,  either  as  special  or  as  regular 
students.  It  has  (1910)  twenty-one  trustees,  from 
Kansas,  Missoiui,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska;  seven  instructors  (six  regular,  one 
special);  two  field  secretaries;  and  fifty-one 
students  from  nine  colleges  and  from  thirteen 
states  and  countries.  Its  resources  are  $170,000, 
including  an  endowment  of  $97,000,  and  its  library 
contains  3,500  volumes.  Rev.  Philip  Wendell 
CranneU  is  president,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Downer  (pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew)  is  secretary  of  the  faculty,  while 
Rev.  J.  F.  Wells  is  field  secretary,  and  Rev.  B.  W, 
Wiseman  is  associate.  E.  T.  Jillson. 

6.  Newton:  Newton  Theological  Institution  is 
located  on  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  in  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  and  occupies  fifty-two  acres,  in- 
cluding well-kept  paths,  lawns,  shrubbery,  and 
athletic  grounds.  The  institution  was  founded  in 
1825,  and  is  the  oldest  seminary  established  exclu- 
sively as  such  by  American  Baptists  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  college  graduates  with  a  suitable  course 
of  theological  instruction  occupying  three  years. 
Courses  are  offered  in  the  oriental  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, the  history  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  church  history,  theology, 
homiletics  and  pastoral  duties,  sociology  and  social 
reform,  missions,  religious  psychology  and  Sunday- 
school  pedagogy,  and  church  music.  While  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  have  been  intended 
primarily  for  college  graduates,  students  who  can 
present  evidence  of  equivalent  training  and  of 
maturity  of  mind  are  receivxi  in  special  instances. 
The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  forty- 
eight  trustees,  including  both  ministers  and  laymen. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  began  with  a  single 
professor,  Rev.  Irah  Chase  (q.v.),  with  whom  Rev. 


Henry  J.  Ripley  was  associated  in  1826;  in  1834 
Rev.  James  D.  Knowles  was  added  to  the  faculty; 
and  in  1836  Rev.  Bamas  Sears  (q.v.).  Professor 
Knowles  died  in  1838,  after  a  short  period  of  brilliant 
service;  and  in  1839  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett  (q.v.)  was 
made  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  interpreta- 
tion. All  of  these  were  eminent  scholars  and  teach- 
ers; and  the  institution,  though  financially  weak, 
prospered  under  their  care.  From  1839  to  1846  the 
number  of  professors  was  foiur;  in  1846  an  assistant 
instructor  in  Hebrew  was  added;  and  from  1868  to 
1908  there  were  five  regular  professors,  one  of  them 
the  president,  and  a  teacher  of  elocution.  After 
years  of  service  as  a  professor.  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey 
(q.v.)  was  chosen  president  of  the  seminary  in  1868, 
and  continued  in  that  office  for  thirty  years.  With 
the  inauguration  of  President  George  £.  Horr  (q.v.) 
in  1908,  the  curriculum  was  enlarged  to  include 
instruction  in  sociology,  religious  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  church  music.  The  permanent 
board  of  instruction  includes:  in  the  Biblical  de- 
partments. Professors  Charles  R.  Brown  (q.v.), 
Frederick  L.  Anderson,  and  Winfred  N.  Donovan; 
in  church  history  and  sociology.  President  Horr  and 
Prof.  Henry  K.  Rowe  (q.v.);  in  theology,  Prof. 
Geoige  Cross;  in  homiletics.  Prof.  John  M.  English 
(q.v.);  and  in  elocution.  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Cuny. 
Additional  lecturers  are  appointed  from  year  to  year 
to  supplement  the  regular  staff,  and  a  weekly  con- 
vocation of  faculty  and  students  brings  many  other 
speakers  to  the  seminary. 

There  are  registered  in  the  present  year  (1910) 
ninety-two  students,  of  whom  thirteen  are  post- 
graduates (candidates  for  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
S.T.M.),  seventy-four  are  undergraduates,  and  five 
are  young  women  preparing  for  foreign  missionaiy 
service  after  a  year's  resident  study.      Students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
from  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Far  East, 
and  thirty-seven  colleges  and  universities  are  repre- 
sented.   A  summer  school  is  held  in  June  of  each 
year,  and  in  1910  fifty-seven  students  were  in  at- 
tendance.   The  Gordon  School,  a  training-school  for 
Christian  workers,  with  twenty  years  of  history  and 
with  sixty  students  in  attendance,  is  affiliated  with 
the  institution,  although  located  in  Boston.    Tlie 
institution  has  a  well-selected  library  of  about  30,000 
volumes,  and  a  conunodious  reading-room.     The 
library  is  open  to  students  fourteen  houiB  every  day, 
except  Saturday  evening  and  Simday,  and  has  an 
income  of  approximately  $16,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals.    To  meet  other  expenses 
the  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $800,000,  be- 
sides  forty-six   scholarships   involving  a   total  of 
$1 20,000  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students.    It  has 
six  principal  buildings:  Colby  Hall,  containing  the 
chapel  and  lecture-rooms,  Farwell  EEall  and  Sturte- 
vant  Hall,  which  are  heated  by  steam  and  have 
rooms  comfortably  furnished  for  seventy  students, 
besides  the  dining-hall  and  the  reception  rooms,  the 
Hills    Library    and    Hartshorn    Reading-room,   a 
President's  house,  and  a  gymnasium.    About  1,500 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  institutaon, 
although  some  of  them  have  not  taken  the  fuD 
course.    One  hundred  and  twenty  have  gone  from 
it  to  be  missionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and  moie  tlMD 
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half  as  many  have  been  made  presidents  and 
professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
though  most  of  its  graduates  have  become  pastors 
in  America.  Henry  K.  Rowe. 

6.  Boohester:  The  Baptist  theological  seminary 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  established  in  1850  by 
"The  New  York  Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial 
Education."  A  fund  of  $130,000  was  raised,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Pharcellus  Church  and 
John  N.  Wilder,  and  Oren  Sage,  while  five  pro- 
fessors, accompanied  by  many  of  their  students, 
transferred  their  activity  from  Hamilton  (now 
Colgate)  University  and  Seminary  to  Rochester, 
two  of  the  professors,  Thomas  J.  Conant  (q.v.)  and 
John  S.  Maginnis,  joining  the  faculty  of  the  new 
seminary,  while  the  others  became  instructors  in 
the  equally  new  University  of  Rochester,  which, 
though  also  under  Baptist  influence,  has  no  organic 
connection  with  the  seminary.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  seminary  numbered  six,  and  in 
1851-52  there  were  two  professors  and  twenty-nine 
students.  Among  the  distinguished  members  of  its 
faculty  have  been  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson  (president, 
1868-72),  John  H.  Raymond,  George  W.  Northrup, 
Howard  Osgood  (q.v.),  Albert  Henry  Newman 
(q.v.),  Benjamin  O.  True,  and  Henry  E.  Robins 
(q.v.).  In  1852  a  German  department  was  added  to 
the  seminary,  its  ciuriculum  being  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  seminary  itself,  since  it  is  designed 
especially  for  the  training  of  German  Baptists  who, 
without  full  college  education,  may  desire  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  their  denomination.  Apart  from  the 
early  years,  when  the  difficulties  naturally  inherent 
in  the  nascent  undertaking  were  increased  by  some 
tension  with  the  older  sister  institution,  Hamilton, 
the  record  of  the  Rochester  seminary  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth.  Its  aim  has  been  to  make  its  grad- 
uates not  merely  students  and  preachers,  but  men 
of  thinking  ability  and  practical  force,  and  it  has 
done  much  to  give  an  aggressive,  independent  tone 
to  the  Baptist  ministiy. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  a  faculty  of  eleven 
(Augustus  H.  Strong,  president)  and  a  board  of 
thirty-three  trustees,  eleven  of  whom  are  elected 
each  year  by  the  New  York  Baptist  Union,  which 
from  the  very  first  has  maintained  and  controUed 
the  institution.  It  had  in  1910,  167  students,  of 
whom  seventy-seven  were  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment, and  its  coiu'ses  are  open  to  members  of  all  de- 
nominations. Its  total  assets  in  1 9 1 0  were  estimated 
at  $2,117,242,  and  its  productive  endowment  at 
$1,689,095,  from  which  sums  generous  provision  is 
made  for  scholarships  for  needy  students,  as  well  as 
for  fellowships.  The  library  contains  over  3,700 
volumes,  including  the  entire  collection  of  the 
church  historian  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  seminary  by  Roswell  S.  Burrows  in 
1853,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  museimi  of  Biblical 
geography  and  archeology  have  been  made. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  H.  Strong,  Historical  Ditcoune,  Ddiv- 
ered  as  a  Part  .  .  .  of  the  Fiftieth  Anriiveraari/  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1900; 
Sixtieth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, pp.  7&-«4,  Rochester,  1909. 

7.  Southern:  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  now  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  es- 
tablished in  1859  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 


tion— a  step  which  had  been  decided  in  May,  1857, 
at  an  educational  convention  of  Southern  Baptists 
at  Louisville.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  foundation  of 
the  seminary  was  James  P.  Boyce  (q.v.),  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  John  A.  Broadus  (q.v.),  these  two 
together  with  Basil  Manly,  Jr.,  and  Williain  Williams, 
constituting  the  first  faculty.  The  seminary  was 
started  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  but  during  the  Civil 
War  it  was  forced  to  close,  its  professors  supporting 
themselves  by  preaching  and  other  religious  work. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  the  institution,  badly  crippled 
in  finances,  reopened  its  doors  and  maintained  a 
precarious  existence  in  Greenville  until  1877,  when 
in  hope  of  endowment  from  states  that  had  suf- 
fered less  from  the  war,  and  in  receipt  of  overtures 
from  Kentucky  Baptists,  it  was  removed  to  Louis- 
ville. Here  its  tenure  was  equally  uncertain  imtil 
1880,  when  a  large  donation  from  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
of  Geoi^gia,  put  it  on  a  footing  which  assures  it  life 
and  growth. 

The  seminary  stands  for  the  highest  conservative- 
progressive  scholarship  in  the  education  of  the 
ministiy,  and  its  curriculum  is  designed  to  make  its 
graduates  practically  efficient  in  pastorates,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  all  forms  of  denominational  leader- 
ship. It  was  the  first  theological  institution  to 
adopt  the  elective  system  in  its  course  of  study,  and 
the  first  to  open  its  doors  to  men  without  college 
training,  as  well  as  among  the  first  to  include  Sun- 
day-school pedagogy  in  its  regular  curriculum. 
Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  past  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  William  H.  Whit- 
sitt  (q.v.)  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Dargan  (q.v.;  resigned) 
and  Bev.  F.  H.  Kerfoot  (deceased).  All  the  present 
faculty,  nine  in  number,  are  prominent  in  denominsr 
tional  life,  and  include  Edgar  Y.  Mullins  (q.v.; 
president  and  professor  of  theology),  John  R. 
Sampey  (Old-Testament  interpretation),  A.  T. 
Robertson  (q.v.;  New-Testament  interpretation), 
W.  J.  M'Glothlin  (church  history),  W.  O.  Carver 
(comparative  religion  and  missions),  George  B. 
Eager  (Biblical  introduction  and  pastoral  theology), 

B.  H.  De  Ment  (q.v.;    Sunday-school  pedagogy), 

C.  S.  Gardner  (homiletics  and  ecclesiology),  and 
T.  M.  Hawes  (elocution).  The  trustees,  elected  from 
three  nominations  made  for  each  vacancy  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  number  sixty-seven, 
and  represent  the  southern  states,  the  number  from 
each  state  depending  on  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  institution 
from  the  state  in  question.  This  board  of  trustees 
meets  annually  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  an  execu- 
tive conunittee  elected  by  the  board  has  general 
charge  of  affairs  between  the  annual  meetings.  The 
management  of  endowment  funds  is  vested  in  a 
financial  board  elected  annually  by  those  who  have 
contributed  $1,000  or  more  toward  the  endowment, 
this  election  being  ratified  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  majority  of  the  students,  who  in  1910  nimi- 
bered  upward  of  300,  come  principally  from  the 
southern  states,  though  many  are  from  the  North, 
and  some  every  year  are  from  foreign  lands.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students  are  Baptists,  but  the 
classes  of  the  seminary  are  open  to  members  of  any 
denomination  who  are  properly  recommended.    Tiie 
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inveflted  funds  now  amount  to  about  $625,000,  apart 
from  grounds  and  buildings;  the  library  containa 
about  23,000  bound  volumea, 

Edgar  Young  McuiIns. 

BuuoQRArKI:  John  R.  Sunpev,  Sovihrm  Bapiitl  T^colot- 
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John  R.  Sunpev,  Sovihi 
r,  Thtfinl  rhirH/  Kmr.,  Di 
tlitm  BaiHiit  TheotagiaU 
Louiiville,  Ky.,  lOOQ. 
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B.  Boathwaatem:  The  permanent  home  of  tkia 
institution  since  Oct,,  1910,  baa  been  Forth  Worth, 
Tarrant  Co.,  Tex.  The  seminary  waa  founded  in  ISOl 
OS  the  Theological  DepartJnent  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex.,  and  originated  in  the  desire  of  Dr,  B. 
H.  Carroll,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers, 
denominational  Icndera,  and  theologians  of  the 
Southern  Baptists,  to  supply  the  1,000,000  Ba[.tigtB 
of  the  Southwest  with  an  educated  ministry.  Dr. 
Carroll  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waco,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustcea  of  the  university,  and  was  at 
that  time  secretary  of  the  educational  commission 
of  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention.  To  aid  in  the 
development  of  this  department  of  the  university 
Prof.  Albert  Henry  Newman  (q.v.),  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  theological  faculty  of  McMasl«r 
University,  Toronto,  Canada,  waa  induced  to  ac- 
cept B  position  in  Baylor  University,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Prof.  R.  N.  Barrett.  Dr.  Carroll 
soon  became  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
began  giving  comprehensive  courses  ot  lectures  on 
the  English  Bible,  and  a  reasonably  full  course  of 
theological  studies  was  provided  from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Barrett  died  in  1903  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  B.  H.  Dc  Ment  (q.v.;  now  professor  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary),  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1904  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Doolan. 
By  1905  it  had  become  practicable,  through  the 
efiorta  ot  Dr.  Carroll,  to  enlarge  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Calvin  Goodapeed,  an  eminent  Canadian  theologian, 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  syst«matic  theology, 
apologetics,  and  polemics,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams 
to  that  of  New-Testament  Greek,  while  Dr.  Carroll 
retained  the  chair  of  English  Bible,  Dr.  Newman 
that  of  church  history  and  history  ot  doctrines,  and 
Dr.  Doolan  that  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages 
and  literatures.  In  1907  Dr.  J.  D.  Ray  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  homiletics,  missions,  and  pias- 
toral  duties,  and  in  1908  Dr.  L.  R,  Scarborough 
became  professor  ot  evangelism  and  field  aecretary, 
and  Dr,  J.  J.  Reeve  succeeded  Dr.  Doolan.  From 
1905  the  designation  "  Baylor  Theological  Semi- 
nary "  was  employed. 

By  the  autumn  ot  1907  the  conviction  had  been 
reached  that  the  interests  of  both  seminary  and 
university   demanded   the   separation   of   the   two 
institutions  and  the  removal  of  the  former  to  another 
city,  and   university  and  seminary  officials  coope- 
rated in  securing  the  concurrence  of  the  State  Con- 
vention in  measures  to  that  end.    The  Convention 
(Nov.,  1907)    appointed  a  board  of  truMfiea  and 
arranged   for    securing    a  charter  from    the  state 
ot  Texas,   and  this  was    accomplished    in    March. 
1908,  the  title   "  Southwestern  Baptist  Th(w- 
Seminary  "  having  been  previously  adi 
sessions  1903-09  and  1909-10  were. 
ducted  in  the  buildings  of  Baylor  1 


In  Oct.,  1909,  the  trustees  of  the 
cepted  the  offer  of  the  Baptists  and  others  in  Fnt 
Worth  to  contribute  1100,000  or  more  for  theeicciiMi 
ot  A  building  with  ample  grounds  it  the  aulhoritiM 
would  choose  Fort  Worth  as  lie  habitat.  A  hinHit^ 
costing  nearly  S150,000has  been  erected,  and  [uid^ 
in  addition  to  the  site,  supposed  to  bewonhitkut 
1100,000  have  been  deeded  to  the  trustees. 

As  already  intimated,  the  seminary  is  und«  tlw 
control  of  the  Baptist  denomination  and 
assist  in  providing  a  thoroughly  educated.  revEical, 
conservative,  consecrated  ministry  for  the  ' 
and  foreign  field.  The  trustees,  twent}'-fivG  io 
ber,  appointed  by  the  state  cooventioa,  «iUi  pro- 
vision for  additional  members  to  be  appointtd  bjr 
otiier  southwestern  state  conventions, 
the  governing  body,  but  the  internal 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  ot  the  faculty. 

The  charter  provides  also  for  a  Woman's  Tnii; 
School,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  tbe 
mediate  inauguration  ai  this  department  of  wort,  tl» 
seminary  professors  being  the  chief  instructoiB,  uid 
a  numtier  of  special  courses  by  other  lectuitn  hav- 
ing been  arranged  tor.  The  number  of  studmts 
enrolled  for  the  session  1909-10  was  201.  Witblew 
exceptions  the  students  are  Baptists,  tbou^  iha 
institution  is  freely  open  to  Christian  students  of  ill 
evangelical  denominations.  Thirteen  staid  tsA 
tour  foreign  countries  (England,  Persa.  Portiij^ 
and  Mexico)  were  represented  in  the  stiideat  Iwdy, 
Besides  the  Fort  Worth  building  lots  mentlocfd 
above,  a  cash  endowment  of  over  $200,01X1  and  ■ 
considerable  sustentation  fund  have  been  tub- 
scribed  through  the  efforta  of  Drs.  Carnill  lud 
Scarborough,  and  others.  A.  H.  JJewmw. 

e.  Tlr»lnia  Union:  This  school,  which  is,  prop- 
erly Bpeakinj;,  the  theological  department  of  Vlrpaii 
Union  University,  is  located  at  Richmond,  Vl,  ud 
is  a  union  of  three  schools  established  tor  fiwdiM 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War:  Dr.  EdwsidliH- 
ncy's  school,  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ia  136^ 
and  sustained  for  the  most  part  by  the  NsIioDil 
Theological  Institute  and  University;  Wiylu>i' 
Seminary,  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1966  bj 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  mi 
united  with  Dr.  Tumey's  school  in  1869  undf  1^ 
name  ot  Wayland  Seminary  and  under  the  pn» 
dency  of  Dr.  G.  M.  P.  King;  and  a  school  in  Hi*- 
mond,  Va.,  first  conducted  for  a  year  (186S-M)  bj 
Dr.  J.  G.  Binney  under  the  American  Baptiel  Hou 
Misfflon  Society,  reopened  in  1867  by  Dr.  Nathmii 
Colvor  under  tiie  National  Theological  Institutaial 
University,  but  transferred  to  the  American  B^i* 
Home  Mission  Society  in  1869,  preaded  over  (« 
thirty  years  (1868-98)  by  Dr.  Charics  H.  CmJ.wJ 
called  successively  Colver  Institute  (18S7-M), 
Richmond  Institute  {187&-S6),  and  BiehmoH 
Theological  Seminary  (1886-99).  In  1899  H  «« 
united  with  Wayland  Seminary  imder  the  laiw" 
Virginia  Union  Univetsity,  and  entered  a  group* 
fi.ne  granite  buildings  on  the  northern  borden  ^ 
"'cbmond.^  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Secrptaiy  <A  W 
~  -me  Mission  Society,  and  Pt 
first  president  of  the  unltf 
^nts  in  securing  the  uniaii  * 
erwtiou  of  the  buUdinci- 
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All  three  original  schools  were  established  primari- 
ly for  the  training  of  negro  preachers,  and  sec- 
ondarily for  the  training  of  other  negro  Christian 
workers,  especially  teachers.  The  very  elementaxy 
instruction  of  the  early  years  was  gradually  supple- 
mented by  more  and  more  advanced  studies,  secular 
and  theological,  until  in  1897  Wayland  Seminary  be- 
gan regular  work  in  a  Bachelor-of-Arts  course,  and  in 
1886  Richmond  Theological  Seminary  limited  itself 
entirely  to  students  for  the  ministry,  and  inaugu- 
rated a  full  three-years'  theological  course,  although 
a  veiy  elementary  ministers'  course,  extending  over 
two  years,  is  still  provided  for  those  who  can  not 
prepare  for  a  more  thorough  course.  An  English 
theological  course,  and  a  full  theological  coiuw,  in- 
cluding Hebrew  and  Greek  interpretation,  are  also 
given. 

The  institution  stands  for  a  moral,  intelligent, 
evangelical  Christian  ministry  among  the  negroes. 
It  aims  to  give  the  negro  preacher  who  is  prepared 
for  it  practically  the  same  theological  training  as 
that  which  is  given  to  white  men,  believing  that  a 
broad  and  thorough  education  will  be  needed  by  the 
religious  leaders  to  meet  all  kinds  of  errors,  to  guide 
the  people  to  a  higher  life,  and  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  increasingly  intelligent  young  negro  people. 

A  board  of  sixteen  trustees,  about  equally  divided 
between  Northern  white  men.  Southern  white  men, 
and  negroes,  controls  the  school.  The  theologi- 
cal department  has  five  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  partly  paid  by  an  endowment  of  about  $85,000, 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  paying 
the  rest.  Of  the  university  library  of  12,000  books, 
about  7,000  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  theological 
department.  The  students  enrolled  in  1910  nimiber 
thirty,  and  there  are  seventy  others  in  the  university 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry  who  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  their  theological  course.  About  1,000 
negro  preachers  have  received  their  training  in  this 
school  from  1865  to  1910.     George  Rice  Hovey. 

Bibliographt:  C.  H.  Corey.  Remtniacenses  of  Thirty  Yeara* 
Labor  in  the  SotUh,  Richmond,  Va.,  1895;  Jubilee  Volume 
of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  New  York, 
Q.d. 

n.  Free  Baptist — 1.  Hillsdale:  This  seminaiy 
forms  one  of  the  departments  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, situated  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.  It  was  founded  in 
1870,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Free  Baptist  denom- 
ination. In  1869  the  Free  Baptist  Education  Society 
gave  to  Hillsdale  College  the  siun  of  $17,000,  on 
condition  that  a  theological  department  be  oiganized 
in  accord  with  certain  requirements  accompanying 
the  gift,  and  these  stipulations  having  been  satis- 
factorily met  upon  the  part  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  seminary  was  opened  on  Sept.  1,  1870.  The 
principal  agent  in  its  foimdation  was  the  Rev. 
Ransom  Dunn  (q.v.),  and  he  and  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Butler  were  the  first  teachers.  From  the  time  of  its 
establishment  until  the  present  the  department  has 
been  continuously  at  work,  and  with  no  little  de- 
gree of  success,  when  one  considers  the  small  amount 
of  its  endowment  and  the  relative  size  of  its  denomi- 
national constituency.  It  has  strengthened  its 
courses  of  study,  has  disbursed  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  needy  students,  and  has  imparted  instruction 
to  hundreds  of  young  men.    The  department  gtandf 


for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  on 
a  foimdation  of  thorough  scholarship  and  efficient 
Christian  lervice.  Believing  that  the  Bible  is  the 
supreme  souree  for  the  religious  life,  the  department 
aims  to  make  its  students  earnest,  devout,  and 
scholarly  interpreters  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  recognizing  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  this  souree  of  divine 
truth  is  not  neglected  in  the  endeavor  to  trace  the 
unfolding  purpose  of  God,  all  of  which  helps  the 
student  better  to  solve  the  problem  of  to-day  in  the 
light  of  histoiy.  Mere  acquisition  is  considered  of 
less  value  than  training  and  a  correct  method,  and 
the  class  work  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  interest 
the  student  in  independent  investigation  and  to 
develop  a  capacity  for  it. 

The  department  has  exerted  a  wide-spread  and 
highly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Free  Baptist 
denomination.  Its  graduates  are  found  as  pastors  of 
many  of  the  most  influential  chxut;hes  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  more  than  half  of  the  Free  Baptist 
workers  in  the  mission  fields  are  graduates  of  Hill»- 
dale,  while  a  considerable  number  of  its  aliunni  are 
to  be  found  in  important  positions  in  other  denomi- 
nations. Prominent  among  its  instructors  have 
been  the  Rev.  Ransom  Dunn,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Butler, 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Salley,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Dudley, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Copp;  and  its  present  corps  of 
instructors  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Delavan  B. 
Reed,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  and  the  Rev.  Leroy 
Waterman.  The  seminaiy  is  under  the  supervision 
of  thirty-five  trustees,  assisted  by  a  theological  ad- 
visory board  of  nine,  nominated  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  Free  Bap- 
tists and  elected  by  the  trustees.  In  1910  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  twenty-six,  coming  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  in- 
cluding, besides  Free  Baptists,  Methodists,  United 
Brethren,  and  Congregationalists.  The  endowment 
is  about  $83,000,  and  the  library  contains  some 
2,000  voliunes,  the  students  also  having  access  to 
the  general  college  library  of  17,000  volumes. 

Delavan  B.  Reed. 

UL  CongregationaL — 1.  Andover:  In  the  year 
1807  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.,  which 
should  be  connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  where 
for  yeare  students  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry 
by  resident  pastors.  While  the  projectors  of  this 
school  were  maturing  their  plans,  they  heard  of 
another  and  similar  institution  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Newbury,  less  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. Eliphalet  Pearson  (q.v.)  was  most  prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  the  Andover  institutioa, 
and  Samuel  Spring  (q.v.)  among  the  Newbury 
group;  the  Andover  men  were  *'  moderate  Calvin- 
ists,"  so  called,  and  the  Newbury  men  styled  them- 
selves "  consistent  Calvinists,"  though  they  were 
usually  called  "  Hopkinsians.''  It  was  so  obviously 
undesirable  that  two  Calvinistic  theological  schools 
should  be  founded  so  near  together  that  efforts  were 
at  once  made  to  combine  them,  and  after  prolonged 
struggles  a  imion  of  the  two  projects  was  effected. 
To  provide  a  theological  platform  for  the  seminary, 
the  two  parties  united  in  a  creed,  representing  in  its 
modifications  from    the  Westminster  Assembly's 
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Catechism  a  compromise  of  the  two  wings  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  destined  to  constitute  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Andover  theology.  This  creed  has 
remained  unaltered  from  the  first,  but  since  1900 
formal  subscription  to  it  has  not  been  demanded 
of  the  professors,  either  at  their  inauguration  or  at 
five-year  intervals,  as  formerly.  The  seminary  was 
established  at  Andover,  as  a  branch  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  under  the  management  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  a  Board  of  Visitors  was  established 
which  should  represent  the  theological  views  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Associate  Founders, 
as  the  Newbury  men  were  called.  At  the  formal 
opening,  Sept.  28,  1808,  thirty-six  students  were  in 
attendance,  and  the  summary  of  the  attendance 
during  one  hundred  years  is  as  follows:  graduates  in 
the  regular  course,  2,170;  non-graduates,  1,066; 
students  in  the  special  course  (1869-82),  45;  resi- 
dent licentiates,  509;  advanced  class  (1882-93), 
108;  graduate  students  (1901-07),  11;  or  a  total 
of  3,538  students,  of  w^hom  1,082  are  supposed  to  be 
living.  Of  the  total  number,  3,031  were  ordained, 
2,378  of  them  as  Congregationalists,  373  as  Presby- 
terians. Foreign  missionaries  numbered  247;  col- 
lege presidents,  96;  college  professors,  271;  semi- 
nary professors,  132.  The  seminary,  always  holding 
graduation  from  college  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion, has  made  exception  only  in  the  cases  of  ninety- 
nine  men.  A  special  examination  of  the  figures  of 
the  second  fifty  years  shows  that  three-fourths  of  the 
graduates  of  that  period,  entering  the  service  of  the 
churches  as  pastors,  remained  directly  and  technical- 
ly in  their  service  for  life,  or  until  the  present.  In- 
cluding the  professions  for  which  a  seminaiy  training 
is  the  natural  preparation,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  carried  out  faithfully  the  purpose 
which  brought  them  to  the  seminary.  Since  the 
year  1899,  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  graduates. 

The  list  of  the  faculty  contains  many  noted  names, 
some  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  Eliphalet 
Pearson  was  the  first  professor  of  sacred  literature, 
but  only  for  a  year  (trustee  until  1826).  Leonard 
Woods  (q.v.)  was  the  first  professor  of  theology, 
holding  the  position  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  his 
theological  attitude  and  personal  influence  were  im- 
portant factors  in  securing  the  union  of  the  two  en- 
terprises at  the  outset.  Other  well-known  names  of 
men  now  deceased  are  Moses  Stuart  (q.v.),  Edward 
Robinson  (q.v.),  Bela  Bates  Edwards  (q.v.),  Calvin 
Ellis  Stowe  (q.v.),  Elijah  Porter  Barrows,  and 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer  (q.v.),  in  the  department  of 
BibUcal  literature;  Edwards  A.  Park  (q.v.)  in  the- 
ology; in  history,  James  Murdock  (q.v.),  Ralph 
Emerson,  William  G.  T.  Shedd  (q.v.),  and  Egbert 
Coffin  Smyth;  and  in  sacred  rhetoric,  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin  (q.v.),  Ebenezer  Porter  (q.v.),  Thomas 
Harvey  Skinner  (q.v.),  Austin  Phelps  (q.v.),  and 
Charles  Orrin  Day  (q.v.).  Prof.  J.  Wesley  Churchill, 
serving  the  seminary  for  thirty  years  in  the  depart- 
ment of  elocution,  occupied  a  unique  and  enviable 
position  among  teachers  of  his  art.  The  history  of 
the  seminary  has  been  identified  with  many  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  country.  The 
students'  secret  missionary  society,  "  The  Brethren," 
^d  the  insistent  zeal  of  Judson,  Newell,  Nott,  and 


Hall  had  prominent  place  in  the  orgamsatioD  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  while  the  American  (now  Ocx^ngih 
tional)  Education  Society,  the  American  Taqoi- 
ance  Society,  the  American  (now  Congregatml) 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  TmA 
Society,  the  Andover  House  (now  the  South  End 
House,  a  social  settlement  in  Boston),  and  the  pfaa 
for  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  ihe  U.  S.,  hid 
their  origin  in  whole  or  in  laige  part  on  Andover 
Hill.  The  Andover  press  was  noted  for  naAf 
a  century  in  the  publication  of  religious  wakL 
The  American  Biblical  Repository  was  published  here 
from  1831  to  1838,  and  the  BiUiotheea  Saara  from 
1844  to  1883;  and  the  Andover  Review  was  edited hj 
Andover  professors  during  the  ten  years  of  its  pub* 
lication,  1884-93. 

In  the  eighties  there  were  several  changes  in  the 
faculty,  and  prolonged  theological  controveniM^ 
involving  questions  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  tb 
Board  of  Visitors  in  the  administration  of  tb 
seminary.  The  legal  questions  were  carried  to  ths 
supreme  court  of  the  conmionwealth  in  a  protneted 
trial,  and  the  controversies  extended,  in  a  train  of 
deplorable  results,  to  the  relation  of  the  seminaiy 
and  its  students  to  the  churches,  and  espedaOy  to 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  During  the  same  decade,  and 
later,  the  classes  became  veiy  uneven,  with  marked 
diminution  in  numbers,  until  from  1900  (vhsn 
several  other  faculty  changes  occurred)  they 
numbered  no  more  than  six  men.  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  men  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  teaching  force,  for  reasons  obvious  from 
.the  recital  above,  and  from  the  isolated  situationof 
the  seminaiy.  After  prolonged  deliberation  oovB^ 
ing  several  years,  and  in  the  exercise  of  powers  et 
pressly  vested  in  the  trustees,  in  the  year  1906  the 
seminary  was  removed  to  Caimbridge.  Already  ia 
1907  the  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  fneods  of 
academy  and  seminary,  that  the  interests  of  both 
schools  demanded  separate  boards  of  control,  had 
led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  seminary  as  a  separate 
institution,  with  gradual  changes  in  the  membenh^ 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  extensive,  thoqgli 
somewhat  antiquated,  plant  at  Andover  was  readS|y 
sold  to  the  academy,  which  needed  the  buildings 

The  relations  established  between  Harvard 
University  and  the  seminary,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  divinity  school  and  the  seminary,  are  tf 
novel  and  as  interesting  as  was  the  establishment  of 
the  seminary  a  century  previous.  The  terms  of  aiO- 
iation  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seminary 
as  a  separate  organization,  with  its  own  tnisteei^ 
faculty,  buildings,  registration  of  students,  catalogo^ 
and  degrees.  The  two  institutions  agree  to  avoid 
rivalry  and  unnecessary  duplication,  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  each  in  such  way  as  to  offer  to  ^ 
dents  the  best  possible  training.  Vacancies  in  the 
faculty  have  been  filled,  and  a  building  is  in  ppxff^ 
of  erection,  to  be  occupied  in  1911.  More  W0^ 
negotiations  in  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  affilti^ 
provide  for  the  combination  of  the  libraries  of  the 
two  schools  in  the  new  Andover  buUding,  as  the 
Andover-Harvard  Theological  Library,  compiisiil 
at  the  outset  over  100,000  volumes. 

Owen  H.  Qatkb. 

2,  At^A^^:  This  divinity  school  19  situated  in  t}i 
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southern  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  beautiful 
campus  of  thirteen  acres  on  the  crown  of  a  large 
lull  overlooking  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1901, 
when  a  company  of  ministers,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Jenkins,  purchased  the  property  that 
has  since  been  its  home.  The  institution  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  since  been  sustained,  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  although  its  privileges  have  always 
been  offered,  without  chai^,  to  all  denominations. 
Funds  for  its  maintenance  have  come  largely  from 
the  North,  and  its  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  thirty  in  nimiber.  Ihuing  the  first  f oiu* 
years.  Rev.  J.  Edward  Kirbye  was  its  president; 
and  from  the  beginning  leading  educators  of  the 
South  have  been  represented  among  its  teachers. 
At  present  (1910)  there  cure  forty-one  men  enrolled, 
coming  from  a  dozen  states,  and  eight  are  to  be 
graduated,  from  as  many  commonwealths.  The 
seminaiy-extension  work  has  increased  in  even 
larger  measure,  this  being  an  effort  to  reach  by 
home-study  students  who  can  not  attend.  The 
hbrary  of  10,000  voliunes  is  free  to  all  teachers  and 
pastors  in  the  South,  the  beneficiaries  paying  postage. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  endowment, 
now  amoimting  to  $10,000.  The  faculty  consists 
of  five  professors,  the  Rev.  E.  Lyman  Hood  being 
president.  Their  purpose  is  to  train  consecrated 
men  to  become  spiritual  interpreters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, forceful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  helpful 
pastors  of  the  churches.  E.  Lyman  Hood. 

8.  BanflTor:  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  is 
located  in  Bangor,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  and  was 
chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  1814.  The  persons 
named  in  the  charter  as  trustees  were  Revs.  John 
Sawyer,  Kiah  Bailey,  Eliphalet  Gillet,  William 
Jenks,  Mighill  Blood,  Asa  Lyman,  David  Thurston, 
Harvey  Loomis,  Hon.  Ammi  R.  Mitchell,  and  Sam- 
uel E.  Dutton.  The  first  president  of  this  board  was 
Rev.  Edward  Payson  (q.v.),  and  the  first  instruc- 
tors were  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun  (afterward  colonial 
agent  in  Liberia)  and  Rev.  Abijah  Wines.  The 
seminary  was  designed  to  provide  an  evangelical 
ministry  for  the  state  (then  the  district)  of  Maine, 
for  at  that  time  Andover  was  the  only  other  Con- 
gregational seminary  in  existence,  and  it  could  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  region.  Bangor  Seminary 
was  originally  located  at  Hampden,  but  in  1819  it 
was  removed  five  miles  up  the  PenobscotjRiver  to  its 
present  location.  During  the  ninety-four  years  of 
its  existence  the  seminary  has  sent  out  879  gradu- 
ates and  has  educated,  for  one  or  more  years,  300 
other  students.  It  has  numbered  among  its  in- 
structors men  eminent  for  piety,  scholarship,  and 
influence.  Not  to  name  any  still  living,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Enoch  Pond  (q.v.),  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  the  success  of  the  institution  was 
due,  who  for  fifty  years  was  connected  with  it 
as  professor  and  president;  Dr.  Pond's  successor  in 
the  chair  of  history,  Levi  L.  Paine  (q.v.),  a  stimula- 
ting master  of  his  classroom;  the  scholarly  Leonard 
Woods,  Jr.  (q.v.),  afterward  president  of  Bowdoin 
College;  and  his  successor  in  teaching  Biblical  liter- 
ature, Daniel  Smith  Talcott,  a  ripe  scholar;  George 
Shepard,  eminent  as  a  pulpit  orator;  Samuel  Harris 
(q.v.),  who  began  his  career  of  teaching  theology  by 
twelve  years  of  instruction  in  Bangor;   and  Lewis 


F.  Steams  (q.v.),  a  worthy  occupant  of  the  same 
chair,  whose  early  death  was  a  loss  to  the  countr}'  at 
large.  The  names  just  given  indicate  that,  although 
the  seminaiy  is  Congregational,  it  has  never  been 
partisan  in  spirit.  Its  position  is  fairly  comprehen- 
sive, as  indicated  by  the  denominations  represented 
by  its  student  body.  According  to  its  latest  cata- 
logue, of  its  44  students,  28  were  Congregational, 
11  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Lu- 
theran, and  of  these  31  came  from  the  United  States, 
7  from  Canada,  3  from  Great  Britain,  1  from  Mace- 
donia, 1  from  Asia  Minor,  and  1  from  Japan.  At 
present  its  staff  numbers  7  professors,  5  giving  in- 
struction, 2  instructors,  and  7  lectiuiers,  and  it  is 
governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees, 
whose  niunber  is  usually  fifteen.  It  has  productive 
fimds  amoimting  to  $300,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  is  set  at  $100,000,  while  its  library  niunbers 
more  than  27,000  voliunes.  F.  B.  Denio. 

Bibuoorapht:    E.  Pond,  Hittorieal  AddresM,  Bancor,  Me., 
1870;  Historical  Catalogue,  Bangor,  Me.,  1901. 

4.  Ohioaffo:  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminaiy, 
located  at  20  North  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  was  organized  Sept.  27,  1857,  by  delegates  from 
Congregational  churches  in  Michi^n,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  was  incorpor- 
ated Feb.  15, 1855,  and  began  work  Oct.  6, 1858.  Its 
full  corporate  name  is  "  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.''  Among  the 
names  of  its  founders  were  Stephen  Peet,  Philo 
Carpenter,  Truman  Post,  A.  S.  Kedzie,  and  G.  S. 
F.  Savage,  and  the  earliest  professors  were  Joseph 
Haven,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  (q.v.),  and  Franklin  W. 
Fisk.  Among  their  successors  were  G.  N.  Board- 
Daan  (q.v.),  S.  I.  Curtiss  (q.v.),  H.  M.  Scott  (q.v.), 
E.  T.  Harper,  and  W.  D.  Mackenzie  (q.v.),  while 
among  the  present  professors  are  President  Ozora  S. 
Davis,  Graham  Taylor  (q.v.),  C.  A.  Beckwith  (q.v.), 
and  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  (q.v.).  The  institution  is 
organized  as  the  seminary  and  its  institutes,  and  its 
administration  consists  of  the  triennial  convention, 
the  board  of  directors,  the  faculty,  the  board  of  in- 
struction (consisting  of  all  regularly  appointed 
teachers  in  the  institution  and  the  librarian),  and 
the  board  of  examiners.  The  seminary  is  unique  in 
its  relation  to  the  churches  of  the  Middle  West, 
since  it  has  continued  to  be  governed  as  at  first  by 
a  Triennial  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  sixteen  states  west  of  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  including  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  faculty.  The  Triennial  Conven- 
tion elects  the  twenty-four  directors  who  are  chosen 
for  six  years,  half  appointed  each  three  years,  from 
members  of  the  Congregational  or  other  evangelical 
churches  within  the  constituency.  The  faculty  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors,  while  the  board 
of  examiners  are  appointed  annually  from  the  same 
states  which  send  delegates  to  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention. Associated  with  the  seminary  are  three 
institutes:  German,  established  1882,  Danish- 
Norwegian,  founded  1884,  and  Swedish,  begun  in 
1885,  all  of  which  were  reorganized  as  institutes 
in  1893,  their  aim  being  to  provide  a  trained  ministiy 
for  foreign-speaking  peoples.  In  1902  the  Chicago 
School  of  Church  Music  was  established,  to  give 
practical  training  in  the  conduct  of  myi^  in  publiQ 
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worship,  aad  in  1000  the  Deportment  of  ScmiDury 
Extension  Wfta  organized,  which,  through  corre- 
spondence and  lectures,  offers  training  io  theological 
Htudy  to  miiiislers  and  others.  The  plant  conaials  of 
Fisk  Hall,  with  admiuistration  oflices,  lecture- rooms, 
parlor  and  reception  room,  dormitories,  and  gym- 
nasium: Keyes  Hall,  with  leoturc-rooms  and  dormi- 
tories; Carpenter  Memorial  Chapel  and  Hall  with 
music  and  other  rooms;  and  Hammond  Library. 
The  library  contains  30,000  volumes,  cottcctions  aa 
E^ptology  and  on  the  rise  of  Congregationalism, 
and  a  museum  of  Christian  antiquity,  while  within 
easy  access  of  the  students  are  the  city  librariea, 
aggregating  000,000  volumes. 

As  deRned  by  its  charter  of  incorporation,  the  aim 
of  the  seminary  is  "  to  furnish  instruction  and  the 
means  of  education  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  ...  be  equally  open  to  all 
denominations  of  Christiana "  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  seminary  is  a  high-grade  institu- 
tion providing  training  along  approved  lines  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  churches  for  ao  educated 
ministry.  Locat«d  in  the  heart  of  a  great  cosmo- 
politan city,  it  offers  through  its  department  of 
social  economics  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  first- 
hand observation  of  actual  conditions  and  for  per- 
sonal conferences  with  specialists  at  work.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the  department  ot 
social  economics  is  the  Chicago  Commons,  a  settle- 
ment for  social  and  civic  betterment,  and  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  In  1910 
there  were  34  directors  and  2  honorary  directors,  2 
professonj  emeritus,  21  instructors  and  teachers, 
and  72  students,  while  in  addition  there  were  43 
students  in  seminary  extension  courses.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  productive  endowment  of  about 
»8O0,0O0.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

B.  Hartford:  Hartford  Theolc^cal  Seminary, 
which  until  1885  was  entitled  "  The  Theological 
Institul*  of  Connecticut,"  the  fourth  Congregational 
seminary  established  in  the  Unit«d  States,  was 
founded  in  1834  at  East  Windsor  HiU,  Conn,,  the 
organizing  body  being  a  voluntary  asaociation 
known  aa  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise  being  Rev.  Bennet 
Tyler  (q.v,},  who  served  as  first  president  until  1857. 
In  1865  the  institution  was  removed  to  Hartford, 
where,  after  a  period  in  temporary  quarters,  in  1871) 
it  received  from  Mr.  James  B.  Hoemer  the  gift  of  its 
present  large  and  convenient  buildings,  including 
chapel,  recitation-rooms,  dormitories,  etc.,  besides 
a  separate  gymnasium.  To  the  main  building,  Hos- 
mer  Hall,  was  added  in  1893  a  superior  fireproof 
library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Newton  Case,  and 
called,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  Case  Memorial 
Library.  The  government  of  the  seminary  is  in  the 
hands  of  thirty  trustees,  one-third  chosen  annually 
for  three  years,  elected  by  the  Pastoral  Union. 
This  latt«r  body  is  self -perpetuating,  and  comprises 
about  175  ministers  (not  liuut«d  to  Connecticut  or 
to  Congregationalists),  who,  with  the  trustees  and 
the  professore,  give  assent  to  the  creed  which  is  part 
of  the  const) ti<<' 
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been  arranged  under  five  main  groups  of  pfWoiUd 
studies,  varied  so  as  to  give  emphasis  reapectivelftg 
the   Old  Testament,   the   New  Testament     ' 
history,  systematic  theology,  and  practical         _ 
and  amounting  in  each  caae  to  two-thirda  of  th| 
1,260  hours  required  for  graduation;  ibe  renuioiai 
one-third  ts  open   to  elective  choice  from  n  vaf 
large  list  of  courses  in  all  departments.    Siccf  It" 
the  Hartford  School     of  Religious  Pedagogy  [m 
ReiiIozoub  Pbda soar,  Hartford  School  qp)  bii 
been  closely  affiliated  with  the  seminary,  and  uiq) 
of  its  courses  are  taken  by  seminary  gtiideotit  In 
struction  is  provided,  especially  in  polity,  U  itt| 
dents  of  other  denominations  than  the  Coogn^t 
tional,  and  among  many  lectures  annually  givtn  u 
those  provided  by  the  Carew  Foundation, 
subjects,  and  those  on  the  Hartford- Lamson  Fow 
dation,  on  the  religions  of  the  world.    There  are  twi 
iellowships  for  foreign  study,  and  two  for  gnuluil 
study  at  Hartford.     The  library  at  present  |IM1 
numbers   about  95,000   volumes   and   over  W 
pamphlets,  being  specially  strong  in  apparatua 
textual  criticism,   patristics,   Reformation  histiq 
Arabic  and  other  Semitic  literatures, 
every  class,  liturgies,  hymnology,  ourreot  period 
icals,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  md 
serviceable  theological  libraries  in  the  world,   H 
seminary  is  the  custodian  of  the  large  miffiiatiBTT  I 
ethnological  museum  of  the  American  Board  of  !9 
eign  Missions,  which,  with  its  own  valuable  mT' 
tions,  is  adequately  arranged  for  study.    The  V 
number  of  full  graduates  (to  1910)  is  676,  btd 
about  265  who  have  token  less  than  the  full  con 
About  75  of  the  more  than  550  lix-ing  aluncii 
engaged  in  foreign  missions.   Since  1889  women  b1 
becnadmittedon  the  same  terms  aa  men,  going  fo 
as  missionaries,  Bible  teachers  in  colleges,  led 
in  V.  W.  C,  A.  work,  and  the  like.    The  present, 
of  students  numbers  65,  including  5  fellows  vill 
graduate  students. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Tyler  in 
the  leadership  of  the  institution  devolved  upon 
William  Thompson  (q.v,)  as  dean  of  the  fMiiq 
until  in  1888  Prof.  Chester  D.  Hartranft  <q. 
mode  president.  He  continued  in  office  for  i 
five  years,  profoundly  stimulating  the  eni 
of  the  institution  by  his  varied  scholarship,  hi»k(l| 
ideals,  and  his  practical  enthusiasm.  In  i!l03ber'^ 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Douglas  Mackenzie  (q,' 
who  came  from  Chicago  Theological  Semiaaiy,  i 
immediately  proved  himself  a  worthy  fuxe 
Among  the  professors  who  have  won  d^linctioni 
long  service,  and  usually  through  publication . 
as  instruction,  are  the  following: — Bennet  fji 
1834-57  (sj-atcmaticsl,  William  Thompson,  ISSt- 
(Hebrew),  Robert  G.  Vermilye,  1858-TS  (4 
tematics),  Matthew  B.  Riddle  (<i.v.),  1871-87 (Si 
Testament),  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  187»-11 
(histOQ-),  Edwin C.  Bissell  (q.v.),  1880-92  (Hebi* 
Fmest  C.  Ricliardsoc  (q.v.),  1883-^0  (UbnoM 
Williston  Walker  (q.v.),  1889-1901  (history),  Att 
T.  Perry,  1890-1900  (librarian),  and,  of  thweia' 
present  faculty  who  have  served  ten  yean  or  01 
Waldo  S.  Pratt  (q.v.),  from  1882  (music  and  Ig 
nology),  Clark  S.  Beardalee  (q.v.),  ftom  1 
(Biblical   dogmatics   and   homiletics),    Arthur 
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Gillett,  from  1888  (apologetics),  Melanchthon  W. 
Jacobus  (q.v.)y  from  1891  (New  Testament),  Edwin 
K.  Mitchell,  from  1892  (early  chxirch  history),  Alex- 
ander R.  Merriam  (q.v.),  from  1892  (homiletics  and 
sociology),  Lewis  B.  Paton  (q.v.),  from  1892  (Old- 
Testament  literature),  Duncan  B.  Macdonald  (q.v.), 
from  1892  (Semitic  languages),  Edward  E.  Nourse 
(q.v.),  from  1895  (Biblical  theology),  and  Curtis 
M.  Geer,  from  1900  (history). 

The  only  general  catalogue  of  the  alunmi  is  one 
issued  in  1881,  which  naturally  includes  accounts  of 
the  earlier  graduates  only.  There  is  no  general 
history  of  the  seminary,  but  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, in  1884,  there  was  published  a  Memorial 
of  the  Semi-Centenary  CeUbroHon  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Theological  InstUvie  of  Connecticut^  which 
contains  considerable  historicaJ  matter.  In  1890  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Record  began  to  be  issued,  at  first 
as  a  bimonthly,  and  later  as  a  quarterly,  under  the 
editorship  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty;  this 
periodical,  which  completed  its  twentieth  volume 
in  1910,  regularly  contains  a  large  nimiber  of  articles 
on  theological,  critical,  and  practical  topics,  and 
also  includes  much  information  about  the  current 
life  of  the  institution  and  of  its  alunmi.  In  con- 
nection with  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1909  a 
sort  of  Festschrift  was  published  under  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  with  the  title  Recent  Christian 
Progress  (New  York),  to  which  trustees,  professors, 
and  aliunni  of  the  seminary  contributed  a  series  of 
over  eighty  succinct  summaries  of  the  advances  in 
all  principal  branches  of  theological  scholarship  and 
practical  effort  since  1834.  The  annual  series  of 
Hartford-Lamson  Lectures  is  also  being  published 
in  uniform  style.  Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

6.  Oberlin :  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  is  the 
post-graduate  department  of  Oberiin  College,  the 
term  "  CoUege  "  being  used  to  cover  all  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution.  It  is 
located  in  Oberlin,  Lorain  Co.,  O.,  and  was  founded 
in  1833  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  who  pro- 
posed to  found  at  the  same  time  both  a  town  and 
a  college.  The  college,  including  the  theological 
seminary,  has  never  had  organic  connection  with 
any  ecclesiastical  organization,  although  during 
most  of  its  history  it  has  been  associated  more 
largely  with  Congregationalists  than  with  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  denomination.  The  purpose  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish  a  Christian  institution  for 
the  evangehzation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
regions  beyond,  and  the  originators  of  the  idea  were 
Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Elyria,  O.,  and  Philo  P.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Mississippi. 
The  first  president  was  Asa  Mahan  (q.v.),  and  the 
earliest  instructors  in  the  theological  seminary 
were  Charles  G.  Finney  (q.v.),  John  Morgan,  John 
P.  Cowles,  Henry  Cowles  (q.v.),  and  the  president. 
The  original  plan  of  the  founders  in  1833  included 
a  theological  department,  a  scheme  which  was  un- 
expectedly developed  in  1835  by  the  arrival  of  a 
considerable  number  of  students  from  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  who  brought  with 
them  Professor  Morgan,  and  induced  Charles  G. 
Finney  to  come  from  New  York  City  to  be  their  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  seminary  was  very  early  open 
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to  all  races  and  to  both  sexes.  Largely  through  the 
influence  of  President  Finney,  its  life  has  been 
characterized  by  keen  interest  in  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  theology,  together  with  a  deep  and  con- 
stant devotion  to  practical  evangelism,  and  large 
numbers  of  its  graduates  have  been  missionaries. 
During  anti-slavery  days  Oberlin  was  so  strongly 
committed  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  that  its 
graduates  were  not  acceptable  to  the  board  of 
foreign  missions  that  would  naturally  have  com- 
missioned its  missionary  graduates.  Consequently 
there  was  founded  in  Oberlin  a  missionary  oi^anizar- 
tion  which  later  merged  with  others  to  form  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and  for  many 
years  the  latter  drew  largely  upon  Oberlin  students 
for  its  teachers  and  preachers.  In  the  early  decades 
of  its  history  the  theology  of  Oberlin  was  considered 
radical,  and  its  general  trend  has  always  been  what 
its  friends  like  to  call  "  progressive  orthodoxy.'' 

The  foUowing  are  the  teachers  whose  terms  of 
service  were  longest,  not  including  those  now 
actively  coimected  with  the  work  of  the  seminary: 
Charles  G.  Fiimey,  John  Morgan,  Asa  Mahan,  Heiuy 
Cowles,  James  H.  Fairchild  (q.v.),  Elijah  P.  Bar^ 
rows,  Henry  E.  Peck,  Judson  Smith  (q.v.),  Hiram 
Mead,  Albert  H.  Currier,  George  F.  Wright  (q.v.), 
William  B.  Chamberlain,  William  G.  Ballantine 
(q.v.),  Frank  H.  Foster  (q.v.),  and  Owen  H.  Gates, 
while  among  those  connected  with  the  faculty  for 
shorter  periods  were  John  Henry  Barrows  (q.v.), 
George  S.  Burroughs,  and  Julius  A.  Bewer.  At  pres- 
ent (1911)  Henry  Churchill  King  (q.v.)  is  president 
of  the  college  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  theological  seminary.  The  seminary  has  eight 
professors,  and  in  addition  has  the  use  of  certain 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  twenty- 
four  trustees  (who  act  for  all  departments);  and 
eighty  students,  including  ten  in  the  Slavic  depart- 
ment, which  trains  preachers  for  the  Slavic  peoples 
in  the  United  States.  These  students,  who  are 
members  of  fifteen  denominations,  come  as  gradu- 
ates from  forty-one  colleges,  and  represent  nineteen 
states  and  four  foreign  countries.  The  theological 
library  is  a  part  of  the  general  library  of  the  col- 
lege, which  numbers  about  200,000  boimd  and 
unbound  volumes.  The  seminary  shares  in  the 
general  endowment  of  the  college,  which  amounts 
to  about  $2,000,000  of  productive  endowment  and 
$1,000,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings,  while 
the  amount  of  productive  endowment  specificaUy 
set  apart  for  the  seminary  is  about  1400,000.  The 
seminary  is  governed  by  its  faculty,  whose  action  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  faculty  of  the 
entire  college,  while  in  certain  cases  its  authority 
is  limited  to  the  power  of  recommendation  to  the 
general  council  of  the  college  and  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  Edward  Increase  Bosworth. 

Bzbuoorapht:  J.  H.  Fairchild.  Gberlin,  iU  Origin,  Progreu, 
and  ReaulU,  Oberlin.  1871,  and  Oberlin,  the  Colony  and 
the  CoUege,  ib.,  1883;  D.  L.  Leonard.  Story  of  Oberiin, 
Boston.  1898;  W.  O.  Ballantine,  ed.,  Oberlin  JvbUee 
lasses,  ib..  1884. 

7.  Paciflc:  This  theological  seminary  is  located 
in  Berkeley,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  the  seat  of  the 
state  imiversity,  and  originated  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  an  educated  ministry  sufficient 
in  numbers  and  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
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a  new  coiintiy.  Effort  was  first  made  by  a  number 
of  leading  Congregationalists  to  secure  an  interde- 
nominational institution;  but  this  plan  failed,  and 
a  denominational  institution  was  projected,  among 
its  notable  founders  being  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  Rev. 
George  Mooar,  Rev.  I.  E.  Dwinell,  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond, 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  Dr.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  Mr. 
Edward  Smith,  and  Mr.  Enos  Sargent.  The  foimda- 
tions  were  laid  by  the  General  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  California,  in  1866, 
in  which  year  a  theological  association  was  in- 
corporated, a  board  of  trustees  elected,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  endowment  seciuped.  In  1869  Rev. 
J.  A.  Benton  assumed  the  first  professorship,  and 
instructional  work  opened  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  1871  a  spacious  property  was  seciu^  in  Oakland. 
In  1870  Rev.  George  Mooar  was  elected  professor, 
and  in  1884  Rev.  Israel  E.  Dwinell.  In  1901  the 
seminaiy  moved  to  Berkeley  and  was  established 
beside  the  state  imiversity.  During  the  earlier 
period  of  its  histoiy  the  seminary  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  personalities  of  its  three  leading 
instructors,  Drs.  Benton,  Mooar,  and  Dwinell,  men 
of  unusual  strength  of  character,  breadth  of  culture, 
and  influence.  In  1894  Rev.  John  Knox  McLean 
was  elected  president,  and  under  his  administration 
the  seminary  has  advanced  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  more  efficient 
service  to  the  churches  and  the  community,  an 
important  factor  in  this  direction  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  E.  T.  Earl  Lectureship,  through 
which  men  of  wide  reputation  and  influence  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Among  the  most  signifi- 
cant acts  in  its  life  is  the  seminaiy's  unreserved 
committal  to  the  policy  of  close  affiliation  with  the 
life  of  the  imiversity,  thereby  influencing  other 
denominations  to  take  the  same  step,  and  thus 
creating  a  circle  of  theological  schools  closely  co- 
operating with  one  another  and  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  broad  and  varied  theological  education. 
Four  institutions  are  now  associated  with  Pacific 
Seminary,  representing  the  Congregational,  Disciple, 
Baptist,  and  Unitarian  denominations. 

Prominent  among  the  instructors  of  Pacific 
Seminary  have  been  Prof.  Frank  H.  Foster  (q.v.), 
now  of  Olivet,  Mich.;  Prof.  Charles  Sunmer  Nash, 
since  1891  professor  of  homiletics;  Prof.  John 
Wright  Buckham;  and  Prof.  William  Frederic 
Bade.  The  institution  has  at  present  the  largest 
number  of  students  and  most  promising  outlook 
in  its  history.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five  professors 
and  three  instructors,  and  an  associate  faculty 
consisting  of  professors  in  the  university  and  in 
other  seminaries,  beside  two  annual  lecturers.  It 
has  a  governing  board  of  sixteen  trustees,  of  which 
the  president  of  the  seminary  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  it  has  forty-six  students,  of  whom  sixteen 
come  from  affiliated  seminaries.  The  creedal  affilia- 
tions of  the  students  are:  Congregationalists  22, 
Baptists  13,  Methodists  4,  Presbyterians  2, 
Disciples  2,  Unitarian  1,  Episcopalian  1,  and  Men- 
nonite  1.  The  Seminaiy  has  an  endowment  of 
$528,000  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes. 

John  Knox  McLean. 

8.  Yale:    Yale  Divinity  School  is  a  coordinate 


department  of  Yale  Univeraityy  located  in  Neir 
Haven,  Coxm.,  and  is  undenominational  in  ehane- 
ter.  It  was  organized  as  a  distinct  schod  of  the 
imiversity  in  1822,  though  one  main  puipose  of 
Yale  from  its  foundation,  in  1701,  had  been  train- 
ing for  the  ministiy,  and  definite  graduate  in- 
struction had  been  given  since  the  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  divinity  in  Yale  College  in  1755. 
The  earliest  professors  of  the  divinity  school  were 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (q.v.),  Eleaaar  T.  Fitch,  Josiah 
Willard  Gibbs,  Chaunoey  A.  Goodridge,  and  James 
L.  Kingsley,  the  four  first  named  constituting  its 
faculty  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  schod  was 
founded  in  a  period  of  wide-spread  theological  dis- 
cussion, in  which  its  first  professor  of  thedogy, 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  was  a  leader.  It  represented 
the  modified  Edwardsean  Calvinism  known  as  the 
"  New  Haven  Theology."  Originally  well  at- 
tended, the  deaths  of  its  early  instructors  and  the 
scanty  endowment  of  the  school  led  to  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  its  students;  stUl  it  re- 
newed its  strength  during  the  period  from  1858  to 
1870  by  the  growth  of  a  new  faculty,  eminent  in 
which  were  Timothy  Dwight  (q.v.),  George  P. 
Fisher  (q.v.),  Leonard  Bacon  (q.v.),  and  Geoige  £. 
Day,  to  whom  Samuel  Harris  (q.v.)  was  soon  after 
added.  Under  their  leadership  large  increase  in 
endowment  was  obtained,  the  present  buildings  of 
the  school  were  begun,  in  1870,  and  the  number  of 
students  rapidly  and  permanently  grew.  The 
theological  position  of  the  school  now  became 
broadly  and  progressively  mediating.  Without 
being  controversial,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
school  emphasized,  and  has  continued  to  iUustrate, 
an  earnest  evangelical  type  of  faith,  in  hearty 
sympathies  with  what  it  deems  the  .more  progressive 
developments  of  theological  and  Biblical  scienoe  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  course  of  study  was  originally  three  yean, 
the  successful  completion  of  which  has  led,  since 
1866,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Since 
1879  a  fourth-year  study  has  been  offered,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  notably  the  graduate  school, 
has  led  to  a  great  broadening  of  the  field  of  instruo- 
tion.  In  1910,  the  school  was  divided  into  four  de- 
partments, each  having  a  specific  type  of  Christian 
activity  in  view — ^those  of  pastoral  service,  mis- 
sionary service,  religious  education,  and  practical 
philanthropy.  The  school  stands  for  efficient 
practical  training,  thorough  scholarship,  and  un- 
trammeled  investigation  of  truth.  It  is  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University,  by 
which  its  instructors  are  appointed  and  its  interests 
administered,  though  its  immediate  government  is 
by  the  faculty.  At  the  present  time  (1910)  it  is 
served  by  eleven  professors,  three  instructors,  and 
six  lecturers,  with  the  cooperation  of  twenty-thiee 
additional  instructors  more  inmiediately  oonneeted 
with  other  departments  of  the  universily.  Tlieie 
are  106  regular  students  enrolled  in  the  s^ool,  and 
131  under  instruction.  Of  the  regular  students 
Coimnecticut  is  the  home  of  35,  Maasachuaetts  of  6, 
Nebraska  of  7,  Canada  of  5,  Ohio  of  5,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  of  4  each,  Turkey  of  3, 
Georgia,    Maryland,    Missouri,    New    Hampshire, 
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New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  snd 
Sweden  o!  2  each,  while  one  student  each  is  from 
Alabama,  Arkansaa,  British  Guiaaa,  England, 
Illinois,  lowB,  Italy,  Japan,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  West  Virginia, 
and  Washington.  Its  atudentB  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  Protestant  religious  bodies,  though  a 
tnajority  are  Congregationalists,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  historic  affiliations  of  the  echool. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  about  J833,000.  The 
library  is  principally  merged  in  that  of  Yale  Univer- 
^ty,  though  the  separate  departmental  collections 
of  the  school,  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  working 
Inference  library,  contain  18,500  volumes. 

WiLLMTON  Walker. 

BiBua<iB>.PHT:  Th4  Semt-Ctnlcnnial  AtmiBO-aaru  of  Iht 
DiTinilu  ScAboI  o/  Ya2t  CoUtoi,  Now  Haven.  1872;  W.  L. 
KiogHley,  YaU  CoUtoi,  Now  York,  1879,  ii.  16-60. 
IV.  Disciples  of  Christ.— 1.  Bible  OoUaitet  The 
College  of  the  Bible,  affiliated  ii-ith  the  Disciples 
(Christian)  Church,  and  the  oldest  theological 
seminary  of  that  body,  is  Iocat«d  in  Lexington, 
Fayette  Co.,  Ky.  It  was  founded  in  1865  as  a  de- 
partment of  Kentucky  lyniversity  (now  Transyl- 
vania University),  but  in  1875  it  was  severed  from 
ttiat  institution  and  was  reorganized  under  separate 
management.  In  that  year  it  had  three  professors 
and  thirty-seven  students,  while  it  has  now  (1910)  a 
faculty  of  seven  professors,  and  during  the  session 
of  1909-10  enrolled  180  students,  of  whom  nine 
Were  women.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Milligan 
and  John  W.  McGarvey  (q.v.),  the  former  of  whom 
was  its  first  president,  while  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
organization Robert  Graham  became  its  president, 
and  he,  John  W.  McGarvey,  and  Isaiah  B.  Grubbs 
constituted  its  faculty.  The  institution  is  devot«d 
entirely  to  the  training  of  preachetB,  misaionaries, 
and  religious  workers,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence, more  than  half  of  the  prominent  preachers 
of  the  Disciples  Church  having  received  instruction 
in  its  classrooms.  Its  students  during  the  session 
of  1909-10  came  from  twenty-two  states  of  the 
t'nited  States  and  from  England,  Japan,  Canada, 
Denmark,  and  Australia.  Its  present  faculty  is 
John  W.  McGarvey,  president;  Isaiah  B.  Grubbs, 
professor  emeritus;  W.  C.  Morro,  dean,  and  profes- 
sor of  Christian  liiatory  and  doctrine;  Benj.  C. 
Dewesse,  professor  of  Biblical  introduction  and 
exegesis;  Samuel  M.  Jefferson,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy; Hall  L.  Calhoun,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament;  and  Wm.  F,  Smith,  professor  of 
Bible-school  pedagogj'.  It  has  eighteen  trustees, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  church  with  which 
the  institution  is  affiliated.  Its  present  profit-bear- 
ing endowment  ia  1 175,000,  with  an  additional  1100,- 
000  not  now  yielding  the  institution  an  income,  but 
nihich  will  be  available  within  the  next  few  years- 
It  now  has  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 

William  C.  Morro. 

BiHLioGiui-Hi:  J.  W.  McG»r\-By,  TKe  CoOtf  o/  the  Bible, 
LeiiiieloD.Ky,,  1905. 

S.  Drake:  This  seminaiy,  located  at  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  founded  in  1881,  forms  part  of 
Drake  University,  which,  although  considered 
uncienominattonal,  was  built  up  and  is  supported 
by  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  had  its  origin  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  deooEainAtdonal 


school  known  as  Oskaloosa  College  from  Oskaloos.-!, 
Ia.,  to  Des  Moines,  and  it  owed  its  foundation  chiefly 
to  the  late  Gov.  F.  M,  Drake,  aided  by  bia  brother- 
in-law,  George  T.  Carpenter  (formerly  president  of 
Oskaloosa  Collie),  and  D.  R.  Lucas,  then  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church,  Des  Moines.  The  early  in- 
structors in  the  seminary  were  George  T.  Carpenter 
and  Norman  Dunshee,  and  its  student  body  has 
grown  until  in  IfllO  it  reached  nearly  175.  Drake 
Seminary  stands  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  all  lines  of  Christian  work,  and  maintains 
that  denominalionaliam  is  an  abnormal  condition, 
contrary  to  New-Testjuaent  standards.  While  it 
does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  follow  the  so-called 
assured  results  of  modem  Biblical  study,  it  criticizes 
extreme  conservatism,  and  strives  to  reconstruct  the 
old  lines  of  thought  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
errors  and  incorporating  new  truth.  Probably  the 
most  important  movement  connected  with  the  sem- 
inary is  the  Bell  Bennett  Mission  (so  named  from 
an  intending  foreign  missionary  student,  who  was 
accidentally  drowned),  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  sending  out  many  to  the  foreign  mission  field. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  seminary's 
instructors,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  are 
Dr.  D.  R.  Dungan,  B.  J.  Radford,  A.  I.  Hobbs, 
Robert  Mathews,  H.  W.  Everest,  Oscar  Morgan, 
Dr.  Clinton  Lockhart,  Walter  Stairs,  A.  D.  Veatch, 
Sherman  Kirk,  Dr.  F.  O.  Norton,  W.  S.  Atheam, 
and  A.  M.  Haggard.  In  1910  the  seminary  had  five 
instructors,  and  its  trustees,  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  the  same  as  those  of  the  university.  The 
government  of  the  seminary  consists  of  a  dean,  re- 
sponsible to  the  president  of  the  university,  who,  in 
turn,  ia  responsible  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
laiger  number  of  the  students  are  from  Iowa,  Mis- 
BOuH,  and  the  neighboring  states,  and  eight  or  ten 
usually  come  each  year  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
well  as  from  Colorado.  In  1910  there  were  about 
thirty  students  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
about  ten  from  England,  six  or  eight  from  the 
Philippines,  and  a  few  from  Canada,  China,  and 
Japan.  As  a  rule  other  denominations  than  the 
Disciples  are  represented  among  the  student  body. 
The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  S100,000. 

Alfred  Martin  Haroard. 

8.  Bug«tie:  Eugene  Bible  University  (known, 
until  1908,  as  "Eugene  Divinity  School"),  located  at 
Eugene,  Lane  Co.,  Ore.,  was  founded  by  Eugene  C. 
Sanderson  in  1895,  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  Judge  J.  W.  Cowlee  and  Hon.  T.  G,  Hendricks. 
Its  first  instructors  were  Eugene  C.  Sanderson  and 
Morton  L.  Rose.  The  institution  was  opened  in  a 
rented  building,  Oct.  6,  1895,  but  within  a  year  the 
foundation  of  the  Buahncll  Library  had  been  laid 
and  land  had  been  purchased,  on  which  have  been 
erected  three  buildings  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Oregon,  with  which  its  relations  are  moat  cordial. 
More  recently  a  branch,  the  Pullman  Bible  Cliair, 
has  been  established  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the 
state  college  at  Pullman,  Wash,  Besides  this  chair, 
the  university  comprises  the  Bible  college,  schools  of 
music  and  oratory,  the  department  of  art.  the  chair 
of  Bible-school  science  and  pedagogy,  and  a  pre- 
paratory department;  and  its  students  are  also  en- 
titled lo  all  courses  oSered  in  the  Univeruty  of 
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Oregon.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  its 
pupils  a  proficiency  which  shall  be  both  scholarly 
and  practical  for  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
Among  its  more  prominent  instructors  have  been 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  David  C.  Kellems,  James  S. 
McCallum,  and  Ernest  C.  Wigmore.  In  1910  the 
institution  had,  in  all  departments,  twelve  instruc- 
tors. The  nimiber  of  trustees  is  nineteen,  elected 
partly  by  the  board  in  annual  meeting,  and  partly 
by  the  denominational  conventions  of  Oregon, 
Wafihington,  and  Idaho.  The  executive  board  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased from  seven  the  first  year  to  seventy-foiur 
(117  in  all  departments)  in  1910.  The  value  of  the 
school  property  is  about  $80,000,  and  its  endowment 
is  about  $50,000,  while  its  library  contains  3,400 
volumes.  J.  A.  Bubhnell. 

V.  Evangelical  Association. — 1.  Kaperville:  The 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  is  located  at  Nar 
perville,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  and  was  founded  in  1873 
as  the  **  Union  Biblical  Institute,"  a  name  which 
it  retained  until  1909,  when  its  name  was  changed 
to  "  The  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary."  The 
institution  was  established  by  several  Western  con- 
ferences of  the  Evangelical  Association,  Illinois 
taking  the  lead,  other  conferences  gradually  joining, 
until  their  number  now  is  thirteen.  The  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  seminary  was  Bishop  J.  J.  Esher  (1876- 
1879),  and  the  senior  professor,  S.  L.  Umbach,  has 
occupied  the  chair  of  historical  and  practical  theol- 
ogy since  1878.  Two  courses  of  study  are  offered 
in  the  seminary:  a  diploma  course  and  a  degree 
course,  the  latter  emphasizing  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original,  presupposing  a  college  course 
with  at  least  three  years  of  preparatory  Greek,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1910  a  graduate 
school  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
seminary  faculty.  The  courses  offered  in  this  school 
may  be  taken  in  non-residence,  and  on  completion 
the  degree  of  S.T.D.  is  conferred.  Women  desiring 
a  theological  training  for  Christian  work  of  any  kind 
or  for  the  foreign  mission  field  are  admitted  to  the 
seminary  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  institu- 
tion holds  that  theology  is  a  growing  science,  and 
that  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  nature,  human 
consciousness,  and  the  Bible;  and  it  maintains  that, 
although  the  Bible  is  the  ultimate  authority,  there 
is  need  of  all  the  light  of  nature  and  of  human 
reason  to  interpret  it  properly. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  three  regular  profes- 
sors: S.  J.  Gamertsf elder  (principal  and  professor  of 
exegetical  and  systematic  theology),  S.  L.  Umbach 
(historical  and  practical  theology),  and  C.  B.  Bow- 
man (apologetics  and  Biblical  instruction);  and  in 
addition  to  their  instruction,  prominent  men  from 
this  and  other  denominations  are  secured  as  lecturers 
on  various  subjects  before  the  students.  The  in- 
stitution is  controlled  by  thirteen  trustees,  one  from 
each  of  the  annual  conferences  interested  in  the 
seminary,  together  with  one  member  of  the  board  of 
bishops  of  the  denomination.  The  latter,  appointed 
by  his  board,  holds  office  for  four  years,  the  others, 
elected  by  the  members  of  their  respective  confer- 
ences, for  three.    The  number  of  students  in  1910  was 


twenty-five,  five  of  whom  were  graduated  at  the  doae 
of  the  seminary  year.         S.  J.  Gaji£Rtbfeij>er. 

VL  Jewish. — 1.  Hebrew  TJnion  Ctollege:  This 
institution  was  founded  by  Isaac  Mayer  Wise, 
rabbi  of  Congregation  Bene  Jeshurun,  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1875,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  creating  theological  schools  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munities in  America  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  also  in  Cincinnati.  Finally, 
convinced  that  only  through  a  imion  of  oongr^- 
tions  could  a  college  be  permanently  established 
which  would  meet  the  demands  of  progressive 
American  Israel  for  American-bred  rabbis  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  American  life  and  liberty,  Dr.  Wise 
agitated  for  the  formation  of  such  a  union.  In  1873 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  was 
organized  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  ministers  for  the  Jewish 
pulpit  and  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  on  Oct.  3,  1875,  the  Hebrew  Union  College  was 
opened  with  an  enrolment  of  seventeen  students  who 
formed  the  first  preparatory  class.  After  four 
years  the  collegiate  department  was  opened  with 
Dr.  Moses  Miebsiner  of  New  York  as  professor 
of  Talmud;  in  1881  a  permanent  home  for  the  col- 
lege was  acquired  and  dedicated;  and  in  1883  the 
first  four  rabbis  were  graduated  and  ordained.  Dr. 
Wise,  the  first  president,  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  on  Mar.  26,  1900,  when  Dr.  Mielziner,  the 
senior  member  of  the  faculty,  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place.  After  the  latter's  death,  and  for 
some  time  during  his  illness.  Dr.  Gotthard  Deutsch 
became  the  acting  president.  On  Feb.  26,  1903, 
Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler  (q.v.)  of  New  York  was 
elected  president  with  the  express  understanding 
that  "  the  Hebrew  Union  College  shall  forever  con- 
tinue to  be  the  exponent  of  American  Reform  Juda- 
ism as  taught  and  expounded  by  its  immortal 
founder,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  and  his  illustrious  co- 
workers,'' and  on  Oct.  18,  1903,  he  was  inducted 
into  office. 

The  institution  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  (ten 
of  whom  are  residents  of  Cincinnati),  ap{X)inted  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  The  college  is  composed  of 
two  departments,  the  preparatory,  which  extends 
over  a  course  of  four  years,  into  which  high- 
school  students  are  admitted;  and  the  coUegiate, 
which  extends  over  a  course  of  five  years,  into 
which  only  university  students  or  graduates  are 
admitted.  Graduates  from  the  preparatory  de- 
partment receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Hebrew 
literature,  while  the  rabbinical  diploma  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  graduates  from  the  collegiate  de> 
partment,  though  only  after  they  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Qncinnati  or  some 
other  university  of  recognized  standing.  The  post^ 
graduate  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which 
is  also  conferred  honoris  causa  on  theolc^ians  of 
distinction.  The  subjects  taught  are  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic ;  Bible  exegesis  with  Hebrew  commentatois; 
Midrash  and  Targimi;  Mishnah  and  Talmud  with 
some  of  the  medieval  codes;  apocryphal,  apocalyp- 
tic, and  Hellenistic  literature;  Jewish  philo0O|^y» 
chiefly  of  the  middle  ages;  Jewish  liturgy;  histoiy 
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and  titeratiire  of  the  Jewish  people  from  BibUcal 
to  modem  times;   the  history  of  Judaism  and  its 
sects;     sjrstematic    and    practical    theology,    and 
comparative  religion;  Jewish  ethics  and  pedagogy; 
homiletics  and  applied  sociology.     The  faculty  as 
at  present   constituted  consists  of  the   following 
members:    Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler  (president  and 
professor  of  theology,  homiletics,  and  HeUenistio 
literature),  Dr.  Gotthard  Deutsch  (Jewish  history 
and  literature),  Dr.  Louis  Grossmann  (q.v.)  ethics 
and   pedagogy).    Dr.    David    Neumark    (Jewish 
philosophy),  Dr.  Jacob  Z.  Lauterbach  (Talmud), 
Dr.  Moses  Buttenwieser   (Biblical   exegesis).   Dr. 
Julian  Morgenstem  (Bible  and  Semitic  languages). 
Dr.  Henry  Englander  (Bible  exegesis  and  Biblical 
history),  and  Dr.  Boris  B.  Bogen  (special  instructor 
in  sociology  with  relation  to  Jewish  philanthropy). 
The  Hebrew  Union  College  library  has  grown 
steadily   from  small   beginnings,   and   now   com- 
prises about  30,000  volmnes  extending  over  the 
entire  range  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  Hebrew, 
and  modem  Jewish,  Hellenistic,  philosophical,  Sa- 
maritan,    Karaite,  English,  Gennan,  and   French 
fiterature,  besides  periodicals  and  pamphlets.     It 
includes  the  libraries  of  Dr.   Samuel   Adler,   M. 
Kayserling,  and  others;    and  contains  many  rare 
editions.    One  hundred  and  thirty  rabbis  have  been 
graduated  from  the  college,  most  of  whom  occupy 
{Hominent  pulpits  in  the  various  Jewish  oommuni- 
tifiB  of  America.     The  present  college  building  be- 
ing DO  bnger  adequate  to  its  demands,  the  ground 
for  a  new  college  edifice  and  an  adjoining  library 
building  has  been  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.    The  comer-stone  has  just 
been  laid,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  of  1912  the  two  massive  structures 
will  be  completed.  Kaufmann  Kohleb. 

8.  Jefwlsh  Theological  Seminary   of  Amerioa: 
llus  is  a  rabbinic  seminary  of  conservative  tendency 
founded  in  New  York  City  in  1886,  mainly  through 
Dr.  Sabato  Morais  of  Philadelphia,  and  conducted 
hf  him  until  his  death  in  1899,  when  for  a  time  Dr. 
A.  Eohut,  the  professor  of  Talmud,  conducted  the 
instttutbn.     Upon  his  death  the  position  of  the 
seminary  became  precarious,  until  it  was  recon- 
stituted in  1902  by  a  new  organization  which  was 
endowed  with  a  fund  of  over  $500,000,  to  which 
eontributions  were  made  by  Leonard  Lewisohn, 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  and  o^ers,  including  Jacob 
H.  Sehiff,  who  also  donated  a  special  building  on 
University  Heights.     It  received  a  charter  from 
^  State  of  New  York  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
n^  to  confer  the  degrees   of  rabbi,  doctor  of 
^Mty,  and  doctor  of  Hebrew  literature,  where- 
^m  Dr.   Solomon   Schechter   (q.v.),   reader  in 
nUonucB  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
ttd  the  well-lmown   discoverer   of   the   Hebrew 
^li^Bal  of  Ecdesiasticus,  was  elected  president  of 
teliailtyi  and  a  number  of  scholars  were  brought 
^^^  fnm  Europe  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
^nkmf  under  the  new  dkection.    The  seminary 
«m«d,  in  1903,  into  its  new  building  at  531-535 
*^  128d  Street,  which  contains  in  its  highest 
"aipfo  loom  for  the  fine  library  which  has  been 
U  rinee  that  date,  and  which  now  (1911) 
*^  Id  a9|000  books  and  1,500  manuscripts. 


the  greatest  collection  of  Jewish  works  in  any  Jewish 
institution  in  the  world.  This  includes  the  libraries 
of  the  late  M.  Steinschneider,  David  Cassel,  and 
M.  Halberstam,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  works 
presented  by  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger. 

The  number  of  students  is  at  present  about 
seventy,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  in  the  senior  class, 
all  graduates  of  American  colleges  or  possessing  an 
equivalent  degree.  The  course  of  study  extends 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  includes  training  in 
Bible,  Talmud,  Jewish  history  and  literature,  theol- 
ogy, homiletics,  and  Semitics.  Coimected  with  the 
seminary  is  a  teachers'  institute,  which  provides 
training  for  teachers  of  Sabbath  and  religious 
schools.  The  seminary  publishes  a  series  of  scientific 
works  on  Jewish  literature  entitled  Texts  and 
Studies  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary ,  and  three 
volumes  have  already  appeared,  edited  by  Prof.  L. 
Ginsberg  (New  York,  1910  sqq.). 

Joseph  Jacobs. 

Vn.  Lutheran: — l.  Augsburv:  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary, the  oldest  Norwegian  Lutheran  divinity 
school  in  America,  is  controlled  by  the  Norw^an 
Lutheran  Free  Chureh  of  North  America,  was  or- 
ganised in  1869,  and  began  its  work  at  Marshall, 
Wis.,  whence  it  was  moved,  in  1872,  to  its  present 
situation  in  Mirmeapolis,  Minn.  Prof.  A.  Weenaas 
was  the  first  president,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1876  by  Prof.  George  Sverdrup,  who  served  up  to  his 
death  in  1907,  when  Prof.  Sven  Oftedal,  the  senior 
professor  of  the  seminary,  who  had  been  coimected 
with  it  since  1873,  became  its  president.  On  the 
death  of  Prof.  Oftedal  in  1911,  Prof.  George  Sver- 
drup succeeded  him  in  the  presidency.  In  the 
forty  years  of  its  existence,  346  yoimg  men  have 
graduated  from  its  theological  department,  almost 
all  serving  as  ministers  in  Lutheran  churches  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia,  while  many  of  its  theological  graduates 
have  been,  and  are,  engaged  in  missionary  work, 
principally  in  Madagascar.  The  aim  of  Augsbui^g 
Seminary  is  to  educate  pious  and  devoted  minis- 
ters qualified  for  the  hard  and  self-sacrificing  life 
of  the  pioneers  of  a  free  chureh  for  a  free  people. 
While  adhering  strictly  to  the  Lutheran  confession, 
and  laying  great  stress  on  personal  Christian  expe- 
rience, Augsburg  Seminary  takes  a  view  of  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers  different  from  what  is  considered 
the  standard  in  the  European  state  churohes  with 
their  Latin  schools  and  universities.  The  govern- 
ing ideas  of  the  seminary  are  as  follows:  Ministere 
should  be  Christian  workers  trained  for  their  calling 
in  religious  institutions,  not  in  secular  colleges; 
they  should  be  so  educated  as  not  to  become  a 
caste  estranged  from  the  people  in  general,  and 
especially  not  from  the  believers  in  the  Church; 
the  essential  medium  for  the  spiritual  development 
of  young  men  being  educated  for  the  ministry 
should  not  be  the  Greco-Roman  classical  literature, 
imbued  as  it  is  with  pagan  ideas  and  immorality, 
but  the  Word  of  God. 

Augsburg  Seminary  is  not,  therefore,  a  combina- 
tion of  a  secular  college  and  a  theological  seminary, 
but  a  strictly  religious  institution  for  the  education 
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of  ministere  through  a  seven-years*  course,  of  which 
the  first  four  are  preparatory  for  theological  study 
proper.  In  the  theological  course  much  more  time 
18  given  to  Biblical  and  historical  than  to  dogmatic 
theology,  the  idea  being  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
philosophical  system,  but  a  personal  life.  The  his- 
tory of  Augsburg  Seminary  has  been  one  of  continual 
struggle,  partly  on  account  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties with  which  an  institute  of  this  kind  must 
contend  among  poor  and  struggling  immigrants,  and 
partly  because  the  principles  of  the  seminary  have 
been  the  object  of  many  and  persevering  attacks 
from  those  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  con- 
tinuing in  the  new  country  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
the  state  churches  in  regard  both  to  the  education 
of  ministers  and  to  the  relation  between  the  clergy 
and  the  common  people  in  the  churches. 

George  Sverorup,  Jr. 
8.  Attsnatana:  Augustana  Theological  Seminary, 
imder  the  control  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  was  established  in  1860  at  Chicago,  whence 
it  was  removed,  three  years  later,  to  Paxibon,  111., 
and  thence,  in  1875,  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  it  is 
now  permanently  located.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
need  of  providing  ministers  for  the  Swedish  immi- 
grants, and  among  its  founders  were  Rev.  L.  P. 
Esbjom,  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  and  Rev.  Erland 
Carlsson,  while  its  earliest  professors  were  the  two 
first  named  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Cervin,  T.  N.  Hassel- 
quist being  also  first  president  until  his  death  in 
1891.  In  1890  two  additional  professors  were 
appointed,  and  the  coiu'se  of  study  was  changed 
on  the  adoption  of  the  university  plan,  the  courses 
offered  now  numbering  twenty.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  the  seminary,  inclusive  of  the  year 
1909,  is  698,  and  the  instruction  corresponds  to  the 
best  requirements  of  well-equipped  seminaries, 
the  diploma  being  recognized  by  the  Church  of 
Sweden.  The  seminary  has  also  a  px)8t-graduatc 
department  offering  twenty-four  courses.  Students 
may  receive  the  B.D.  degree,  and  all  who  have  ac- 
quired A.B.  and  B.D.,  and  pass  satisfactory  exami- 
nations in  eight  subjects  of  the  post-graduate  courses, 
receive  the  degree  of  C.S.T.  by  continued  studies 
and  on  the  completion  of  an  accepted  and  printed 
thesis  on  some  theological  subject.  The  degree  D.D. 
may  be  conferred  if  the  scholarship  of  the  candidate 
and  his  standing  are  such  that  he  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  seminary  stands  for  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  evangelical  Christianity,  and  higher 
theological  culture,  and  its  influence  on  its  own 
denomination  has  been  to  extend  the  work  of  Augiis- 
tana  Synod  throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
encourage  missionary  activity  in  foreign  lands. 
Standing  for  true  conservatism,  true  liberalism,  and 
faithfulness  to  the  Augsbiug  Confession,  it  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States.  There  are,  however,  no  special 
movements  that  have  originated  in  the  seminary 
except  the  Augustana  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
AU  the  professors  of  the  seminary  have  been  more 
or  less  prominent,  and  among  them  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist  (who  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Augustana  Synod),  O. 
Olsson  (q.v.;  president  of  the  institution  from  1891 
to  1900),  and  R.  F.  Weidner  (q.v.;  now  president 


of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Chicago).  The  regu- 
lar professors  are  four  in  number:  C.  £.  Lindbeig 
(acting  president  and  professor  of  fiystematie 
theology,  liturgies,  and  church  polity),  N.  For- 
sander  (q.v.;  historical  theology,  Swedish  homi- 
letics,  and  pastoral  theology),  S.  G.  Youngert 
(philosophy,  Greek  New  Testament,  exegesis,  New- 
Testament  introduction,  and  catechetics),  and  C. 
A.  Blomgren  (Hebrew,  Old-Testament  introduction 
and  exegesis,  propedeutics,  and  English  bomiletics). 
There  are  eighteen  trustees  of  the  institution,  which 
is  governed  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana 
Synod;  and  it  had  in  1910  fifty-eight  students,  all 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  from  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union.  The  endowment  is  about  $380,000,  this 
being  for  the  entire  institution  of  Axigustana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  library  of  24,000 
volumes  likewise  belongs  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  A  new  library  building  known  as  the  Denk- 
mann  Memorial  Library,  costing  over  $200,000,  was 
dedicated  in  1911.  Since  1901  the  president  has 
been  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  relieved  from  teaching  in  order  to  raise  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  college  and  seminary. 

Conrad  Emil  Likdbebg. 
8.  Ohioaffo:  This  seminary,  officially  known  as 
"  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  Chicago,  111.,"  received  its 
charter  July  29,  1891,  was  opened  Oct.  1  of  the 
same  year,  and  is  now  located  in  Ma3rwood,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago.  The  directors,  originally  appointed  by 
the  officers  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  are  self-perpetuating,  and  elect 
their  successors  from  synods  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  seminary  "  as  set  forth 
in  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Faith  and  Church 
Polity  as  declared  by  the  General  Council  (1867)  at 
Fort  Wajme,  Ind."  The  first  president  of  the 
board  (to  1894)  was  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant 
(q.v.),  by  whose  zeal  and  liberality  the  seminary 
was  founded.  So  far  but  five  professors  have  been 
connected  with  the  seminary:  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner 
(q.v.;  dogmatics  and  exegesis  since  1891;  elected 
president  in  1893),  Rev.  H.  W.  Roth  (practical 
theology  and  church  history,  1891-97),  Rev.  G.  H. 
Gerberding  (practical  theology  since  1894),  Rev. 
E.  F.  Kraiiss  (New-Testament  exegesis  since  1900), 
and  Rev.  Alfred  Ramsey  (historical  theology  since 
1904).  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Evangelical  LuUieran 
Church  and  to  all  pastors  thereof,  as  well  as  to  any 
others,  whether  students  or  pastors,  who,  having 
the  proper  gifts  and  education,  give  evidence  of 
Christian  character  and  experience.  All  the  sciences 
included  in  theology,  some  thirty  or  more,  are 
logically  arranged  so  as  to  be  comprised  in  twenty- 
one  distinct  and  independent  courses  covering 
seventy-two  hours'  instruction  weekly,  and  each 
subject,  except  Greek  and  Hebrew  exegesis,  may 
be  completed  in  one  year.  A  student  of  average 
ability  can  graduate  in  three  years  (sixteen  courses), 
and  in  four  years  can  take  the  degree  of  B.D. 
(twenty-one  courses) .  Twenty-four  different  courses 
are  also  offered  to  post-graduates  by  correspondenoe. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  prof esaors,  five  or  more 
instructors  are  appointed  each  year  to  give  instruc- 
tion from  three  to  twelve  hours  weekly.  On  an 
average  forty  students  have  been  enrolled  as  resi- 
dent students  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  on  an 
average  over  a  hundred  as  non-resident- students 
since  1900.  There  are  about  10,000  carefully 
selected  books  in  the  library. 

Rbvebb  Fbanxun  WxmNER. 

Bduoorapht:  StudmtM  Handbook  of  tho  Thoolooieal  Sanir 
nary  of  the  SvanQoUeal  Luthonm  Chunk  at  Ckkaoo,  lU., 
Chicago,  1908. 

4.  Oolnmbuat  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary at  Columbus,  O.,  the  oldest  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  Lutheran  Church  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Moimtains,  was  established  in  Canton,  O.,  in  1S30 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent 
States,  generally  known  as  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio, 
an  organisation  of  German  and  English  Lutheran 
pastors  and  congregations  dating  back  to  the  year 
1818.  About  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
school,  it  was  removed  to  Colimibus,  O.,  where  it 
has  since,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  continued 
Its  work  of  fiunishing  a  goodly  percentage  of  Ger- 
man and  "Rngliah  pastors  to  Uie  Lutheran  con- 
gregations of  Ohio  and  states  farther  west.  It 
represents  doctrinally  the  status  of  the  Joint  Synod, 
which  is  that  of  conservative  and  confessional 
Lutheranism,  and  is  an  exponent  of  the  theological 
thought  of  the  Lutheran  Chiuxsh  of  Germany  during 
its  orthodox  period.  Its  first  instructor  was  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  who  for  ten  years  remained  its  only  teacher, 
and  among  his  successors  the  most  influential  have 
been  Prof.  Wilhelm  H.  Lehmann  and  Prof.  M.  Loy, 
now  professor  emeritus.  The  institution  has  been 
largely  influential  in  making  Western  Lutheranism 
confessional  and  orthodox,  and  himdreds  of  its 
graduates  have  been,  and  still  are,  active  in  the 
work  of  establishing  congregations  especially  among 
the  settlers  throughout  the  West  who  come  from 
the  Lutheran  coimtries  of  Europe.  A  unique 
feature  is  that  its  instruction  is  bilingual,  theological 
lectures  in  German  alternating  with  those  in  English, 
and  perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  graduates 
are  able  to  preach  in  both  languages.  The  trustees, 
eleven  in  mmiber  (eight  clergymen  and  three 
laymen),  are  all  selected  from  ^e  membership  of 
the  Joint  Sjnaod,  and  are  elected  at  the  biennial 
convention  of  this  body.  The  faculty  mmibers  five 
of  whom  one,  as  emeritus,  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
active  work.  The  dean  is  Prof.  P.  W.  Stellhom 
(q.v.)  and  the  secretary  is  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde 
(q.v.).  The  student  body,  which  in  some  years 
runs  up  to  fifty,  was  in  1010  thirty-eight,  namely, 
eighteen  in  the  senior,  ten  in  the  middle,  and  ten  in 
the  junior  class.  Although  originally  incorporated 
as  "  The  German  Theological  Seminary,"  by  act  of 
legislature  this  name  was  changed  several  years  ago 
to  ''  Theological  Seminary,"  as  both  German  and 
EngliffH  are  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  rights  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  Gborge  H.  Schodde. 

Biblioorapht:  Q.  H.  Schodde.  The  Lutheran  Seminary  ai 
Columbtu,  Ohio,  Columbus,  O..  1905;  P.  A.  Peter  and 
W.  Schmidt,  Oeaehiehte  der  aUgemeinen  eeosnaeUech- 
lutheriechen  Synods  von  Ohio  und  anderer  Siaaten,  Oolum- 
bus,1900. 


6.  GkAoordia  (fit.  liouls):  This  institution,  the 
largest  of  its  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  as  a  classical  college  and  school  of 
theology  in  1839  by  Lutheran  emigrants  from 
Saxony,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of 
a  rationalistic  state-chureh  to  the  leuid  of  religious 
liberty.  Its  first  home  was  in  the  forests  of  Peny 
Co.,  Mo.,  at  the  village  of  Altenbuig,  and  its  first 
building  was  a  log-hut  constructed  by  members  of 
the  first  faculty,  which  consisted  of  the  candidates 
of  theology  C.  F.  W.  Walther  (q.v.),  J.  F.  Buenger, 
O.  Fuerbringer,  and  Th.  Brohm.  After  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  OUier  States  in  1847,  the  in- 
stitution was,  in  1840,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
synod  elected  Walther,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  St.  Louis,  its  first  profes- 
sor of  theology.  He  remained  with  the  institution 
as  its  foremost  teacher  and  president  imtil  his  death 
in  1887.  In  1861  the  classical  (preparatory)  depart- 
ment was  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  while  the 
"  Practical  Theological  Seminary,"  with  Professor 
Craemer,  was  transferred  from  Fort  Wa3nQe  to  St. 
Louis,  and  was  united  with  the  **  Theoretical  Semi- 
nary "  imder  the  presidency  of  Professor  Walther. 
The  two  seminaries  remained  united  until  1875, 
when  the  ''  Practical  Seminary  "  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  111.  During  Walther's  presidency  the 
teachers  were  A.  Biewend,  G.  Schick,  Alex.  Saxer, 
G.  Seyffarth,  R.  Lange,  Laur.  Larsen,  A.  Craemer, 
E.  A.  Brauer,  Th.  Brohm,  E.  Preuss,  F.  A.  Schmidt 
(q.v.),  G.  Schaller,  M. Guenther,and  F.  Pieper  (q.v.). 
By  synodical  action  Professor  Pieper,  after  the 
death  of  Walther,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
the  chair  of  S3rstanatic  and  pastoral  theology,  and 
with  him  the  following  have  been  holding  theological 
professorships  since  1887:  G.  Stoeckhardt  (exe- 
gesis), A.  Graebner  (d.  1904),  E.  A.  W.  Krauss 
(history),  O.  Fuerbringer  (isagogics),  F.  Bente 
(symbolics),  G.  Mesger  (homiletics),  and  W.  Dau 
(English  dogmatics).  With  the  number  of  resi- 
dent students  steadily  growing,  the  capacity  of  the 
college  buildings  had  to  be  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  erection  of  a  large  main  building  in  1883, 
at  the  cost  of  $150,000,  raised  the  capacity  to  2C0, 
and  an  annex,  built  in  1907,  to  300  resident  students. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  Concordia  Seminary 
is  imderstood  from  the  position  to  which  its  founders 
were  led  under  severe  struggles  of  an  awakened  con- 
science crying  for  sure  grace  and  truth.  Its  founders 
had  emerged  from  the  rationalism  of  a  degenerated 
state-chureh,  and  had  overcome  very  pronounced 
hierarehical  tendencies  in  their  own  midst:  they 
had  firmly  grasped,  and  they  deeply  impressed 
upon  their  students,  the  principle  that,  as  regards 
doctrine  and  discipline,  there  is  only  one  conscience- 
binding  authority,  vis.  the  Word  of  Christ,  which 
is  given  to  the  Qiureh  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  AU 
matters  not  determined  by  this  Word  (adiaphora) 
are  to  be  adjusted,  not  by  the  rulings  of  "  chureh 
authorities,"  but  by  the  mutual  consent  of  Chris- 
tians themselves,  chureh  councils,  synods,  etc., 
having  only  advisory  power  in  such  matters.  As 
regards  doctrine,  in  particular,  Concordia  Seminary 
inculcates  in  its  students  the  following  principles: 
I  The  doctrine  to  be  taught  in  the  Chureh  must  be 
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divine  doctrine,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  treats 
of  divine  matters,  but,  above  all,  in  the  sense  that  it 
exhibits  God's  own  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
human  views  and  opinions.  Christian  doctrine  is 
nothing  but  what  God  himself  thinks  and  pro- 
claims about  these  matters  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
Christian  doctrine  regarding  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
what  men  hold  it  to  be,  but  what  Christ  and  his 
apx)stles  taught  us  that  it  is,  viz.,  the  infallible  Word 
of  God,  given  by  inspiration.  The  various  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine  form  a  harmonic  whole  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  aberration  in  one  doctrine  af- 
fects, by  consequence,  the  whole  body  of  doctrine, 
especially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  what- 
ever lacunsB  appear  in  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  arc  not  to  be  filled  up  by  human  specula- 
tion, but  must  be  left  open,  to  be  filled  by  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  eternity.  This  principle  explains 
the  position  which  Concordia  Seminary  occupies 
over  and  against  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand  and 
Arminianism  or  Synergism  on  the  other.  Concordia 
Seminary  retains  both  the  teaching  of  univeraalia 
gratia  and  sola  graiia^  claiming  that  Scripture 
teaches  both,  and  it  finds  a  correct  restatement  of 
Biblical  doctrine  over  against  error  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  holding  that 
later  Lutheran  theologians  have  in  some  points  de- 
viated from  the  accuracy  of  Scriptural  teaching,  as 
on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  Sunday,  con- 
version, and  predestination.  By  rigidly  adhering  to 
these  principles  the  institution  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  educating  a  homogeneous  Christian  ministry, 
which  is  modem  in  equipment — only  graduates  of 
classical  colleges  are  admitted — and  acquainted  with 
modem  doctrinal  liberalism,  while  rejecting  and 
combating  doctrinal  looseness  in  every  form  as 
unbiblical  and  unscientific.  Its  graduates  are  at 
work  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  Canada, 
South  America,  Australia,  India,  and  Europe  (Lon- 
don, and  the  Lutheran  Free  Churches  in  Germany 
and  Denmark). 

Concordia  Seminary  registered  in  1910  285  stu- 
dents, and  seven  professors,  who  lecture  in  German, 
English,  and  Latin.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  three  lay  and  two  clerical 
members  who  are  elected  by  the  Missouri  Synod  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  All  the  students  are  Luther- 
ans and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  graduates  of 
the  Synod's  classical  schools  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Concordia,  Mo.,  and  Winfield,  Kan.  The  supply  of 
young  men  upon  whom  the  Synod  may  levy  for 
making  up  losses  in,  and  for  enlarging,  its  ministry 
is  practically  imlimited,  since  2,123  parochial  schools 
are  in  operation  within  the  Sjrnod.  Concordia  Sem- 
inary carries  no  endowment,  and  all  expenses  are 
defrayed  from  the  synodical  treasury,  which  is  kept 
solvent  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congre- 
gations and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Synod's  book 
concern,  the  Concordia  Publishing  House.  The 
number  of  books  in  the  library  of  the  seminary  is 
15,000.  Franz  A.  O.  Pieper. 

Bibuographt:  Der  LtUheranerp  xzxviii.-xzxix.;  F.  Pieper, 
LehnteUung  der  Miaaouri'Synode,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1807. 

6.  Ooncordia  (Springfield,  111.) :  This  institu- 
tion, now  situated  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  officially 


entitled  "  Concordia  College,"  owes  its  origin  to  Ee^ 
J.  C.  W.  L5he  (q.v.)  of  Neuendettelsau,  Bavarii 
who,  touched  by  the  religious  distress  among  th 
emigrated  Germans,  foimded  a  seminary  for  prac 
tical  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Ft.  Wayne 
Ind.,  in  1846.    Lohe  sent  over  eleven  young  men 
together  with  a  talented  candidate  of  theology 
Roebbelen,   as  instructor,  and,    imder  the  super 
vision   of   Dr.  W.   Sihler   (q.v.),  the   school  wai 
opened  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  parsonage.   The 
earliest  instructors  of  this  "  Practical  Seminaiy  ot 
the  Missouri  Synod  "  were  Dr.  W.  Sihler  and  Profs. 
A.   Wolter  and  A.  Biewend   (1846-50).     The  va- 
cancy caused  by  Biewend's  call  to  the  St.  Louia 
Seminary  was  filled  in  1850  by  Prof.  A.  Craemer, 
who  for  forty-one  years  was  an  untiring  and  xeaiouy 
laborer  in  behalf  of  the  " Practical  Seminary'"  A 
radical  change  occurred  in  1861,  when  the  cksdad 
department  of  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  wu 
removed  to  Ft.  Wayne,  while  the  "  Practical  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,"  with   Professor  Craemer,  wu 
transferred  from  Ft.Wayne  to  St.  Louis  to  be  united 
with  the  "  Theoretical  Seminary  "  under  the  8upe^ 
vision  of  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther  (q.v.).    Until  1875 
all  the  professors  lectured  to  the  students  of  both 
seminaries,  but  now  another  important  change  wu 
to  take  place.    In  Springfield,  111.,  the  Illinois  State 
University  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  (jenenl 
Council.    This  synod  was  desirous  of  selling  the  in- 
stitution, and,  largely  through  the  agency  of  Bev. 
W.  A.  Passavant  (q.v.)  and  of  Rev.  H.  Katt  (now 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;    then  assistant  pastor  at 
Springfield),  it  was  purchased  by  the  Missouri  Synod 
in  1873.    The  following  year  the  "  Proeeminaiy" 
(established  in    1852),    with   Professor  Kroening, 
was  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  and  in 
1875  the  "  Practical  Seminary  "  followed,  with  Pro- 
fessor Craemer  as  president.    Here  the  seminaiy  has 
found  a  permanent  home.    Prof.  H.  Wyneken  vas 
called  in  1876,  and  Prof.   J.  S.  Simon  in  1^1. 
Wyneken  resigned  in  1890  on  account  of  failing 
health,  Craemer  died  in  1891,  and  Kroening  was 
called  to  Milwaukee  in  1892,  their  successors  being 
Prof.    R.    Pieper    (elected   to    the   presidency  in 
1891),    Prof.  J.  Herzer,  and  Prof.   F.  Streckfuss 
(1892).    In  1892  an   English  theological  p^ofesBO^ 
ship  was  founded  and  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  L.  Wessel.    Professor  Simon  resigned  in  19M, 
and  was  succeeded  first  by  Prof.  T.  Schlueter  (now 
at  Watertown,  Wis.)  and  then  by  Prof.  0.  Boeder 
(1909).     As  quite  a  number  of  Slovak  students 
pursue  their  studies  here.  Prof.  S.  Tuhy  was  ap- 
pointed in  1910  to  instruct  them  in  their  mothe^ 
tongue. 

The  whole  course  embraces  two  departnacnts: 
the  proseminary  (two  years)  and  the  seminaiy 
(three  years),  in  the  latter  of  which  the  usual 
branches  of  exegetical,  systematic,  historical^  9m 
practical  theology  are  taught.  Since  the  ministen 
must  be  enabled  to  officiate  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish, instruction  is  imparted  in  both  langufl^ 
The  institution  stands  for  sound  Lutheranism,  9m 
no  teaching  contrary  to  the  Book  of  Concord  is  tote^ 
ated,  and  for  a  thoroughly  conservative  position 
in  respect  to  Biblical  criticism  and  "  scientific  the* 
ology."    Over  700  ministers  have  graduated  here. 
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The  campus  comprises  eight  and  one-half  acres  with 
modem  and  commodious  buildings,  and  the  semi- 
nary is  entirely  sustained  by  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  student  body  (1910)  nimibers  216,  and  comes 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
while  six  are  from  Australia,  two  from  Brazil, 
and  one  from  New  Zealand.  The  library  contains 
about  4,500  volimies.  Louis  Wessel. 

Bibliographt:     FUnfzigj&hrioea  JvbHAum   dea   Coneordia- 
Seminart  zu  SprinofiOdt  III,,  1846-06,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1860. 

7.  Gtottysburff :  This  institution,  officially  desig- 
nated **  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  is  located  in  Gettysburg,  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.,  where  it  occupies  a  site  of  over  forty  acres 
on  the  historic  Seminary  Ridge,  overlooking  the 
town.  It  was  founded  in  1826  by  the  General 
S3rnod,  which  at  its  first  meeting  in  1820  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  theological  school.  The  project  was  deemed 
impracticable,  but  it  was  revived,  chiefly  through  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker 
(q.v.)  of  New  Market,  Va.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Sjrnod,  Oct.  17,  1824,  and 
the  General  Synod  in  consequence  reconsidered 
the  matter  a  year  later,  taking  steps  at  once  for 
the  organization  of  the  seminary.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Schmucker  was  elected  the  first  professor  in  1826, 
and  for  forty-six  years  he  remained  its  head,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  being  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  building  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
for  the  first  four  years  of  the  existence  of  the  semi- 
nary being  its  only  professor.  During  the  great 
battle  of  July,  1863,  the  old  seminary  building  was 
considerably  dsmiaged  by  shells,  besides  being  used 
as  a  hospital,  and  the  institution  also  passed  through 
the  stress  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  the  sixties, 
resulting  in  the  resignation  of  several  professors,  the 
establishment  of  another  Lutheran  seminary  in 
Philadelphia  in  1864,  and  the  oi^anization  of  the 
General  Council  in  1866. 

The  seminary  has  been  attended  by  1,100  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  have  entered  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  though  a  small  minority  have  become 
ministers  in  other  denominations.  It  has  also  pre- 
pared many  professors  for  colleges  and  seminaries, 
as  well  as  missionaries  for  the  home  and  the  foreign 
field.  The  doctrinal  basis  is  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptiu^s  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practise,  and  the  Augsbiu^  Confession  as 
a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  divine  word.  The  institution  occupies  a  con- 
servative, orthodox  px)sition,  in  accord  with  the 
evangelical  character  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  This  seminary,  being  the  oldest  purely 
theological  Lutheran  institution  in  America,  and 
the  largest  in  the  General  Sjoiod,  has  exerted  a 
correspondingly  wide  influence,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  its  existence,  before  other  Lutheran 
seminaries  were  founded,  nearly  all  the  leading 
ministers  and  educators  were  trained  there.  Among 
past  instructors  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Drs.  S.  S.  Schmucker  (q.v.),  E.  L.  Hazelius,  H.  I. 
Schmidt,  C.  A.  Hay,  Charles  P.  Krauth  (q.v.), 
Charles  F.  SchaefiPer  (q.v.),  J.  A.  Brown,  M.  Vij- 


entine  (q.v.),  E.  J.  Wolf,  C.  A.  Stork,  and  J.  W. 
Richard.  In  1010  the  nimiber  of  professors  was 
five,  besides  whom  there  are  occasional  lecturers  on 
doctrinal  and  practical  subjects.  The  institution  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  whose  TnaTimnTn 
nimiber  does  not  exceed  fifty,  chosen  by  district 
83mods  which  contribute  toward  its  support.  There 
are  now  fifty-three  students  in  attendance,  all  of 
whom  are  Lutherans,  all  except  two  being  college 
graduates.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, one  from  Germany,  and  the  rest  from 
adjacent  states.  The  endowment  amounts  to  about 
$260,000,  and  the  real  estate  is  worth  $250,000. 
The  libraries  contain  20,000  volumes,  including  the 
valuable  collection  of  3,000  of  the  Lutheran  His- 
torical Society.  J.  A.  Singmaster. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  E.  J.  Wolf,  THb  Lutherans  in  America,  New 
York«  1889;  H.  £.  Jacobs,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1893;  Lu- 
theran Quarterly,  vi.,  xiv. 

8.  Hamma:  This  institution  is  located  in  Spring- 
field, Clark  Co.,  O.,  and  was  known  as  the  Witten- 
berg Theological  Seminary  until,  in  1905,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Hanuna  Divinity  School  in  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Hamma,  who  had  just 
given  almost  $200,000  for  the  endowment  and 
extension  of  the  institution.  The  school  was 
established  in  1845,  and  has  always  been  affiliated 
with  and  controlled  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  its  founder  being 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  who  had  come  from  Mary- 
land at  the  call  of  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  Ohio. 
Among  the  early  teachers  were  Dr.  Keller  (presi- 
dent of  both  college  and  seminary).  Dr.  Samuel 
Sprecher  (q.v.;  for  twenty-five  years  president  and 
for  thirty-five  years  instructor),  Dr.  F.  W.  Conrad 
(afterward  editor  of  Tfie  LtUheran  Observer),  Dr. 
J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg  (q.v.),  and  *  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Ort,  for  eighteen  years  president  and  for  thirty 
years  instructor.  The  school  stands  for  the  con- 
servative theology  of  the  historic  Lutheran  Church. 
It  believes  strongly  in  the  creeds  of  the  church,  is 
opposed  to  all  the  so-called  liberalizing  tendencies 
of  radical  theology,  and  teaches  heartily  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
progressive,  and  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  there  may  come  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  forces 
in  America.  The  influence  of  the  school  has  been 
strongly  felt  throughout  the  general  body  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  theo- 
logical school  has  had  more  influence  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  shaping  the  policies  and  affecting 
the  development  of  the  General  Synod. 

The  present  faculty  is  made  up  as  follows:  Charles 
G.  Heckert  (president),  Leander  S.  Keyser  (Chris- 
tian theology  and  ethics),  David  H.  Bauslin  (q.v.; 
ecclesiastical  history),  V.  G.  A.Tressler  (q.v.;  New- 
Testament  philology).  Loyal  H.  Larimer  (Old- 
Testament  language  and  exegesis),  and  J.  L.  Neve 
(symbolics  and  practical  theology).  The  board  of 
directors  numbers  forty-two,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
controlling  Wittenberg  College.  The  student  body 
has  been  slowly  increasing  in  numbers  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  enrolment  for  1910,  in 
which  Germany  and  Norway  are  represented,  is 
thirty-four.     The  endowment  is  about  $300,000, 
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much  of  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  there  is  also  a  special  endowment  for 
library  and  art  purposes.  The  library  contains 
about  18,000  volumes.  The  only  printed  history  of 
the  seminary  is  that  contained  in  a  history  of 
Wittenberg  College  published  in  Springfield  in  1887 
by  Rev.  G.  G.  Clark.  Chables  G.  Hecxert. 

0.  Hartwlok:  This  institution,  which  is  the  oldest 
Lutheran  classical  and  theological  school  in  America, 
is  located  near  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  it  was  founded  in  1707  by  Rev.  John  Christo- 
pher Hartwick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
American  Indians  who  at  that  time  occupied  a 
^arge  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to 
furnish  missionaries  to  labor  among  those  tribes. 
Funds  were  secured  by  Hartwick  from  the  sale  of 
some  16,000  acres  of  land  which  he  had  bought 
from  the  Indians  in  1754.  The  first  instructor  in 
theology  was  Dr.  John  A.  Kimse,  and  this  depart- 
ment has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly  from 
1707  to  the  present  time.  In  1815  the  first  seminary 
building  on  the  present  site  was  erected,  and  Dr. 
E.  L.  Hazelius  was  elected  principal  and  professor 
of  theology.  Though  Hartwick's  Indian  scheme 
proved  a  failure,  his  seminary  has  been  a  factor  in 
Lutheran  theological  education  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. For  twenty-nine  years  it  was  the  only  school 
of  its  denomination  in  the  United  States,  and  in  its 
early  history  it  frequently  had  students  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  country  between  Canada  and  South 
Carolina.  It  met  a  distinct  need  in  American 
Lutheranism  by  furnishing  English-speaking  pas- 
tors for  the  Anglicized  descendants  of  the  Palatines 
who  early  settled  in  the  Hudson,  Schoharie,  and 
Mohawk  valleys,  and  the  existence  of  the  older 
English-speaking  Lutheran  congregations  in  New 
York  State  may  be  traced  directly  to  Hartwick 
Seminary. 

The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  General 
S3rnod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  always 
stood  for  the  pietistic  type  of  Lutheran  theology, 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  professors  being  of 
Moravian  ancestry.  Among  its  prominent  instruct- 
ors have  been  Drs.  John  C.  Kunze,  E.  L.  Hazelius, 
G.  B.  Miller,  William  D.  Strohil,  William  N.  Scholl, 
and  James  Pitcher.  At  present  (1911)  three  pro- 
fessors give  instruction  in  theology,  and  there  are 
eight  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  J.  G.  Traver  (principal), 
Alfred  Hiller  (q.v.;  theology),  J.  L.  Kistler  (Greek 
and  mathematics),  G.  B.  Hillcr  (natural  sciences), 
and  two  assistant  teachers.  The  school  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  elected  (since  1911) 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  The  amount  of  endowment  is  $63,000, 
and  the  library  contains  6,300  volumes. 

Alfred  Hiller. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Hartwick  Seminary  Memorial  CaUdogue^ 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1888,  1897;  Hartwick  Seminary 
Monihly,  1909. 

10.  Luther:  This  institution,  the  "  Practical 
Seminary  "  of  the  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
and  Other  States,  was  foimded  in  1884  imder  the 
direction  of  Rev.  E.  B5hme,  who  was  also  its  first 
instructor.  It  originally  formed  part  of  what  is 
now  the  "  Theoretical  Seminary  *'  at  Columbus,  O., 


but  in  its  very  first  year  it  was  transf ened  to  Aftoiv 
Minn.,  and  from  this  year,  in  which  tbe  proaomi- 
nary  was  also  establieiied.  Dr.  H.  Ernst  hu  ben 
president.  The  growth  of  the  institution  cn&ted  i 
necessity  for  more  commodious  quartos,  and  m 
1892  it  was  accordingly  removed  to  its  presoatloei- 
tion  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  its  further  defebp- 
ment  has  resulted  in  plans  for  additional  bui]dio|B 
now  being  imder  consideration.  Tlie  seminaiy  Ins 
thus  far  sent  out  200  graduates,  who  have  fonned 
the  nucleus  of  several  districts  of  the  Joint  Synod, 
particularly  those  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  KansBB- 
Nebraska,  and  Canada.  In  1910  the  institution  had 
five  instructors  and  seventy  students  (all  Lutherana) 
coming  from  fifteen  states,  as  well  as  from  Gennaay, 
Canada,  Australia,  Russia,  and  AustriarHungaiy; 
and  it  is  imder  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  8e?eB 
trustees.  The  endowment  is  about  $15,000,  and 
the  Ubrary  contains  some  2,000  volumes. 

K.  G.  BuBCH. 
11.  Xonnt  Airy:     This  institution,  offidilly  es- 
titled  "  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  EvsDgelkal 
Lutheran    Church    at    Philadelphia,"  is  situated 
at  Moimt  Airy,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  wai 
established  in  1864.    As  early  as  1749  H^uy  Md- 
chior  MCdilei^berg  had  purchased  ground  for  audi 
an  institution;  but  its  foimdation  was  delayed  until 
1864,  when  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  elected 
Rev.  Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer  (q.v.),  W.  J.  Mann  (q.T.), 
and  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  (q.v.)  full  profeaaon, 
and  Rev,  Drs.  C.  W.  Schaeffer  (q.v.),  and  0.  F. 
Krotel   (q.v.)   associate  professors,  all  beim  in- 
stalled Oct.  4, 1864.    In  1889  the  seminary  removed 
from  the  center  of  Philadelphia  to  its  suburba  at 
Mt.  Airy,  north  of  Germantown,  where,  on  a  plot 
of  five  acres,  an  administration  building,  a  large 
dormitory,  a  church,  and  five  residences  now  stand, 
besides  the  Krauth  Memorial  Library,  for  wfaoae 
erection  and  equipment  a  friend  has  contributed 
over  $100,000.    The  Ministerium  of  New  York,  the 
Sjmod  of  New  York  and  New  EIngland,  and  the 
Pittsburg   Synod    (all   belonging  to  the  General 
Coimcil)  have  united  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pain- 
sylvanla  in  its  support  and  control.    Previouato 
1893  its  property  was  held  imder  the  charter  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  constituted  a  separate  corporation.   It  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  thirty-six  members,  and 
its  professors,  upon  nomination  by  the  directors, 
are  elected  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  charter  declares:  "  The  seminary  shall  rest  on 
the  Divine  Word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  GhurA 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  as  in  o(Hifonni^ 
with  that  Rule,  and  all  its  teachings  shall  be  ^ 
accord  with  said  Rule.''    The  standard  of  edueft* 
tional  preparation  for  admission  is  that  of  colkf^ 
graduation,  exceptions  being  possible  only  by  ^ 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty.    The  instruction  i* 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  sup* 
plemented  by  special  courses  in  which  German  ii 
used  for  those  less  familiar  with  English. 

The  faculty  consists  at  present  of  Drs.  H.  E. 
Jacobs  (q.v.;  chairman,  1883),  J.  Fry  (1891),  G.?. 
SfMoker  (q.v.;  1894),  Heauy  Offennan  (1910),  E.T. 
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Horn,  T.  E.  Schmauk,  and  L.  D.  Reed  (all  1911). 
and  there  are  also  two  instnictors  and  four  lecturers, 
while  the  library  is  administered  by  a  librarian  and 
three  assistants.  The  alumni  list  mrnxbers  808, 
while  about  200  have  taken  partial  and  post-grad- 
uate courses.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  1010-11  is  55.  Dr.  Adolph  Spaeth 
(q.v.),  for  thirty-seven  years  a  professor,  and  for 
fourteen  years  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  died 
Jime  25,  1910.  Graduates  of  the  seminary  are 
serving  in  all  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  languages,  as 
well  as  in  other  denominations.  The  LiUberan 
Church  Review,  a  theological  quarterly,  published 
by  the  alumni,  is  edited  by  Rev.  Theodore  £. 
Schmauk,  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  as- 
sisted by  the  faculty.  Hxnbt  E.  Jacobs. 

12.  Oolumlkia  (formerly  Xount  Pleasant)  s  This 
theological  seminary  of  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South  was  lo- 
cated at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Charleston  Co.,  S.  C,  imtil 
1911,  when  it  was  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  It 
was  founded  in  1831  as  a  classical  and  theological 
institute  to  provide  ministers  for  Lutheran  churches, 
especially  in  South  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  states. 
It  was  created  by  the  action  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  imder  impulse 
given  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C,  and  the  first  professor  was  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Schwartz,  who  died  shortly  after  the  inception  of 
the  institution.  Temporarily  located  in  Newberry 
County,  S.  C,  the  classical  and  collegiate  institute 
was  more  permanently  situated,  in  1833,  at  Lexing- 
ton, S.  C.f  with  Ernest  L.  Hazelius  as  the  chief  pro- 
fessor. In  1859  it  was  removed  to  Newberry,  S.  C, 
and  became  Newberry  College,  but  its  operations 
were  crippled  by  the  war,  and  the  theological  depart- 
ment w^as  separated  from  the  college  and  became 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
(South)  of  the  Lutheran  Chiu^sh  in  1867.  Its  work 
was  carried  on  at  various  places  until,  in  1872, 
it  was  located  at  Salem,  Va.,  with  Rev.  E.  A.  Repass 
and  Rev.  T.  W.  Dosh  as  professors.  In  1884  the 
seminary  was  discontinued,  but  two  years  later  it 
resumed  its  life  as  the  theological  department  of 
Newberry  College,  under  the  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  Synod.  In  1892  it  was  adopted  as  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South,  which 
was  formed  in  1886,  and  which  superseded  the  Cren- 
eral  S3rnod  (South).  The  institution  continued  at 
Newberry,  S.  C,  until  1898,  when  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  stands  for  confessional 
Lutheranism  according  to  the  basis  of  the  United 
Synod,  and  its  chief  influence  has  been  to  strengthen 
Lutheran  consciousness  and  to  promote  homoge- 
neity in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  most  prominent  of  its  instructors  was 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hazelius,  although  Dr.  J.  P.  Smeltzer  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Repass  were  also  men  of  note. 

In  1910  the  teaching  force  of  the  seminaiy  con- 
sisted of  two  regular  professors  and  three  lecturers, 
and  it  is  governed  for  the  United  Synod  by  a  board 
of  fourteen  directors,  elected  by  that  body.  In  1910 
fourteen  students  were  in  attendance,  all  Lutheran, 


from  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The  amount  of  endowment 

is  $50,000,  and  the  library  contains  5,000  books. 

A.  G.  VOIGT. 
Bduoobapht:  J.  F.  Sehinner,  HiaUtrical  Sketchy  of  the 
Bvangdieal  LutKeran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  Charieston, 
8.  C,  1875;  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  American  PvlpO, 
Tol.  ix..  New  York,  1869;  **  Ceatuiy  Memorial  Number" 
of  The  Lutheran  Viaitor,  1900. 

18.  Saint  Anthony  Park:  This  seminary,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church,  is  located  in  St.  Anthony  Park,  St.  Paul, 
Ramsey  Co.,  Minn.,  and  was  founded  in  1890.  It  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  which 
elects  the  professors  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
seminary,  prescribes  the  course  of  study,  holds  title 
to  all  real  estate,  and  has  control  of  all  fimds.  The 
institution  was  originally  known  as  "Augsburg 
Seminary,"  and  was  located,  from  1890  to  1893,  in 
the  buildings  of  the  older  institution  of  the  same 
name,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  have  remained 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America,  and  which  still 
constitute  Augsburg  Seminary.  From  1893,  the 
new  seminary  occupied  temporary  quarters  until 
Jan.,  1902,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  per- 
manent home.  The  ^im  of  the  institution  is  to  edu- 
cate men  in  the  various  branches  of  theology  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  and 
for  the  foreign  mission  field.  The  confessional  basis 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lu- 
theran Church:  "  The  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith,  doc- 
trine, and  life  " ;  and  it  also  holds  that  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  imaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, are  true  and  clear  embodiments  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  of  God.  Both  the  Norwegian 
and  the  F.ng]i«>i  language  are  used  in  instruction, 
and  the  seminary  course  takes  three  years,  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  admission  being  the  usual  col- 
lege course  with  the  classical  languages,  although 
this  latter  requirement  may  exceptionally  be  waived. 

The  equipment  of  the  seminary  consists  of  about 
nine  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  the  main  building 
(erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000),  the  Musk^ 
Church  (the  first  church  erected,  at  Muskego,  Wis., 
in  1844,  by  Norwegian  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States;  removed  to  the  seminary  grounds  in  1905; 
and  serving  to  house  articles  of  interest  from  Nor- 
wegian church  history  in  America),  and  two  pro- 
fessors' houses.  In  1910  there  were  five  professor- 
ships, four  held  by  M.  O.  Bockman  (New-Testament 
exegesis  and  isagogics;  president  since  1893),  E.  K. 
Johnson  (Old-Testament  exegesis  and  Hebrew), 
F.  A.  Schmidt  (q.v.;  dogmatics  and  ssrmbolics), 
C.  M.  Weswig  (church  history  and  homiletics),  the 
professorship  of  practical  theology  and  missions 
being  vacant.  There  are  also  four  instructors. 
There  have  thus  far  been  363  graduates,  and  the 
enrolment  in  1910  was  62.  The  total  value  of  the 
property  of  the  seminary  is  $140,000,  and  its  endow- 
ment is  $121,600,  besides  which  it  receives  an- 
nual  appropriations  from  the  United  Norwegian 
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Lutheran  Church.    Its  libnuy  oontains  about  5,000 
volume^.  Cabl  M.  Weswig. 

14.  SnagTiahaTiTiat  The  School  of  Theology  of 
Susquehanna  University,  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  is  a 
part  of  the  school  founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  B.  Kurtz. 
It  has  always  been  under  Lutheran  control,  and  was 
known  as  ''Missionary  Institute,"  imtil  its  incor- 
poration with  Susquehanna  University  in  1894.  Its 
special  object  as  the  Institute  was  to  prepare  men 
for  both  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  and  stu- 
dents were  received  without  regard  to  age  or  do- 
mestic ties,  and  ordinarily  with  less  than  a  college 
education.  The  course  was  three  years,  and  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical,  but  since  1894  it 
has  required  as  preparation  a  full  college  training. 
Among  its  theological  teachers  have  been  Drs.  B. 
KurU,  H.  Ziegler,  P.  Bom,  J.  B.  Foehh,  C.  M. 
Heisler,  and  J.  Zutzy.  In  1910,  the  faculty  num- 
bered four:  C.  T.  Aikens,  F.  P.  Manhart,  D.  B. 
Floyd,  and  H.  M.  Follmer,  and  there  were  twelve 
students,  while  the  library  of  the  entire  university 
contained  11,500  volumes.     Frajol  P.  Manhart. 

15.  Wartburff :  This  seminary,  which  is  situated 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  is  the  theologic^  institution  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Sjmod  of  Iowa  and  Other 
States.  It  was  founded  by  Rev.  Geoi^ge  Grossmann, 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  in  Sept.,  1853,  supported  by  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Germany,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  Wilhelm  Lohe,  of  Neuendettelsau,  Bavaria, 
after  Grossmann  had  withdrawn  from  the  Bavarian 
settlements,  near  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  prevent  schism 
in  that  territory  because  the  cooperation  of  Lohe 
was  no  longer  desired  by  the  Missouri  S3aiod. 
From  1858  to  1876  the  faculty  consisted  of  George 
Grossmann,  Sigmund  Fritschel,  and  Gottfried  Frit- 
schel.  In  1857  the  seminary  was  removed  to  St. 
Sebald,  la.,  where  the  necessities  of  life  were  raised 
on  a  farm,  but  in  1874  it  found  more  spacious  quar- 
ters at  Mendota,  111.,  whence  it  was  transferred,  in 
1889,  to  its  permanent  home  at  Dubuque,  la.  It 
stands  for  the  principles  represented  by  the  Iowa 
synod,  namely,  a  conservative,  positive  Lutheran- 
ism,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  a  laxity  which  sur- 
renders the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rigorous  extreme  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. It  emphasizes  the  absolute  superiority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  finds 
these  expressed  in  the  Lutheran  confessions.  No 
new  movements  have  originated  in  this  seminary, 
but  the  old  Lutheran  methods  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  purely  have  been  practised.  The  brothers 
Fritschel  mentioned  above,  two  of  the  leading  Lu- 
theran theologians,  have  exerted  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Iowa  synod,  Sigmund 
especially  as  the  representative  at  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Council,  and  Gottfried  also  as  author. 

In  1911  there  were  four  professors  and  sixty- 
eight  students.  A  board  of  trustees  elected  at  the 
triennial  sessions  of  the  synod  controls  the  financial 
affairs,  whUe  the  professors  are  elected  by  a  special 
board.  The  students  live  together  in  the  seminary 
building,  and  board  is  fiunished  by  the  institution. 
The  internal  affairs  are  regulated  by  the  students 
and  the  faculty.  The  nine  months'  work  closes 
with  final  examinations  before  a  synodical  board, 


and  the  graduates  are  entitled  to  positions  in  the 
s3mod.  The  course  of  instruction  provides  for  three 
years'  work  in  a  ''  theoretical "  section  for  college 
graduates,  and  a  **  practical  "  section  for  others.  All 
branches  of  Lutheran  theology  are  taught  in  the 
curriculimi,  partly  in  German,  and  partly  in  English. 
For  its  support  the  institution  depends  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Iowa  synod  congregations,  although 
an  endowment  fund  of  $73,214  has  accumulated. 
The  present  student  body  comes  from  tiie  following 
states  and  countries:  Germany  (7),  Bohemia  (1), 
Illinois  (7),  Iowa  (17),  Kansas  (1),  Michigan  (1), 
Missouri  (2),  Nebraska  (4),  North  Dakota  (4),  Ohio 
(4),  Wisconsin  (1),  and  Texas  (7).  The  library  has 
about  12,000  volumes,  among  which  a  collection  on 
Lutheran  polemics  and  irenics,  bequeathed  by  Prof. 
Sigmund  Fritschel,  is  worthy  of  mention,  being  the 
most  complete  in  its  line  on  this  continent. 

Geo.  J.  Fritschel. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Deinddrfer,  OetchichU  der  evanoeUach- 
liUheritchen  Synode  Iowa,  Chicago,  1897;  G.  J.  Fritscbel, 
GeaehichU  der  liUherUchen  Kirche  in  Amerika,  Gatosbh, 
1896-97. 

16.  Wauwatosa:  The  Lutheran  theological  sem-  ' 
inary,  now  located  at  Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  Co., 
Wis.,  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Wisconsin  and  Other  States,  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  as  part  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity established  at  that  place,  its  purpose  being  to 
train  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Rev.  E.  Moldehnke  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  seminary,  but  was  succeeded  in  1867  by  Rev. 
A.  Hoenecke,  who  was  thereafter  connected  with  the 
seminary  until  his  death  in  1908.  When,  in  1870, 
Hoenecke  accepted  a  call  to  one  of  the  churches  of 
Milwaukee,  the  work  of  the  seminary  was  suspend- 
ed until  1878,  when  the  institution  was  re^tab- 
lished  at  Milwaukee,  still  under  the  charter  of  the 
Northwestern  University.  Hoenecke  was  appointed 
to  the  presidency,  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Graebner  and 
Prof.  E.  Notz  were  the  other  members  of  the  new 
faculty.  When  Prof.  Graebner,  in  1887,  accepted 
a  call  to  Concordia  Seminary,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Rev.  G.  Thiele  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  In  1901, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Koehler  took  the  chair  of  church  history 
made  vacant  by  Prof.  Thiele's  resignation,  and 
Prof.  Notz  having  died  in  1903,  Rev.  A.  Pieper  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sem- 
inary  had  been  moved  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  its  present  suburban  location  within  the  limits  of 
Wauwatosa,  and  the  new  building  was  dedicated  in 
1893.  Soon  after,  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  trans-, 
ferred  the  control  of  the  institution  to  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Other 
States,  then  newly  formed,  of  which  the  Wisconsin 
sjTiod  had  become  an  integral  part  on  its  establish- 
ment. The  faculty  continued  unchanged  imtil  Dr. 
A.  Hoenecke  died  on  Jan.  3,  1908,  his  place  being 
taken,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  by  Prof.  J. 
Schaller. 

The  seminary  stands  for  positive  Lutheran  theol- 
ogy in  the  strictest  sense,  as  closely  following  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  which,  being  verbally  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  last  and  only 
authority  in  questions  of  doctrine.  Among  the  in- 
structors who  have  been  attached  to  the  institutioii, 
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Professor  Hoenecke  stands  preeminent  for  far-reach- 
ing influence  as  a  dogmatician.  In  the  year  1010 
the  faculty  of  the  seminary  consisted  of  Prof.  J. 
Schaller  (president,  and  professor  of  dogmatics,  pas- 
toral theology,  and  homiletics).  Prof.  J.  P.  Kodiler 
(church  history,  and  New-Testament  exegesis),  and 
Prof.  Aug.  Pieper  (Old-Testament  exegesis,  sym- 
bolics, and  isagogics).  The  enrolment  of  students 
for  1910  was  fifty-one,  with  fifteen  graduates  who 
entered  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  students  are 
drawn  from  the  territory  covered  by  the  Joint 
Sjmod  above  named.  A  board  of  managers  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  institution  and  the 
synod,  and  the  school  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  church-members  of  the  en- 
tire body  embraced  in  the  Joint  Synod,  excepting 
a  small  endowment,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  indigent  students  in  the 
way  of  board,  etc.  The  library  contains  some  5,000 
volumes.  J.  Schalleb. 

17.  Western:  The  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
the  first  and  only  seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  located  at  Atchison,  At- 
chison Co.,  Kan.,  where  it  was  founded,  in  1895,  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod 
held  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  June,  1895;  and  it  orig- 
inated in  the  ui^gent  demand  to  secure  the  full  equip- 
ment of  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the 
territory  where  they  expected  to  labor.  Rev.  Frank 
D.  Altman,  the  first  president,  was  installed  in 
Nov.^  1895,  and  other  instructors  have  been  Drs. 
Jacob  A.  Clutz,  J.  Howard  Stough,  J.  L.  Neve, 
Holmes  Dysinger,  and  M.  F.  Troxell.  The  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  seminary  is  ''the  Word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practise,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  a  correct 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church 
founded  upx)n  that  word  ";  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  seminary  to  provide  the  churches  with  pastors 
in  harmony  with  the  above  basis.  The  seminaiy 
has  a  productive  endowment  of  about  $21,000,  and 
3,500  volumes  in  its  library.  It  has  thus  far  been 
attended  by  127  students,  72  of  whom  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  course  of  instruction  and 
have  received  their  graduation  diploma.  In  Jime, 
1910,  the  government  was  assumed  by  the  trustees 
of  Midland  College,  and  Dr.  M.  F.  Troxell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  combined  institutions. 

Frank  D.  Ai;niAN. 

Vm.  Methodist  Episcopal.— 1.  Aebury:  This  col- 
lege is  situated  at  Wilmore,  Jessamine  Co.,  Ky., 
where  it  was  founded  in  Sept.,  1890,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hughes  for  the  promotion  of  true  education  and, 
through  it,  of  Christian  holiness  for  all  the  world. 
The  institution  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal denomination,  although  its  trustees,  fifteen 
in  number,  are  selected  with  regard  to  their  moral, 
spiritual,  and  business  fitness  rather  than  with  re- 
spect to  their  church  relations.  It  began  its  work 
with  two  teachers  and  eleven  pupils  in  a  four-room 
cottage,  but  in  1903  it  was  deemed  best  for  it  to 
pass  from  personal  control  into  the  hands  of  a  board 


of  trustees.  The  school  emphaaixes  the  Wesleyan 
type  of  experimental  religion — conversion  and  en- 
tire sanctification  as  conscious  experiences  of  grace 
and  holy  living  in  all  walks  of  life — and  each  year 
of  its  history  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  religion. 
Any  use  of  liquor  or  tobacco  is  forbidden  its  pupils, 
as  are  card-playing  and  intercollegiate  games.  High- 
er criticism  is  frowned  upon.  The  institution  be- 
lieves in  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  full  Gospel ;  it  endeavors  to  build  up 
clean  manhood  and  womanhood;  it  strives  to  pro- 
mote civic  righteousness  and  the  speedy  evangeliza-* 
tion  of  the  world;  and  it  stands  for  prohibition.  It 
has,  accordingly,  exercised  an  influence  on  many 
churches  for  a  more  definite  Christian  experience 
and  life,  and  its  alumni  may  already  be  found  in 
Korea,  Japan,  Persia,  India,  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  other  fields.  In  1910, 
Asbury  College  had  seventeen  instructors  (Rev.  H. 
C.  Morrison,  president)  and  during  recent  years  its 
student  body,  of  both  sexes,  has  averaged  250,  about 
one-half  of  whom  are  from  Kentucky,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  some  twenty  or  thirty  states.  The 
attendance  was  reduced  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  Mar., 
1909,  but  new  and  better  buildings  have  since  been 
erected,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  add  an 
industrial  plant.  The  library  contains  about  2,000 
volumes,  but  the  college  is  entirely  without  endow- 
ment. L.  L.  Pickett. 

Bibuoobafht:   A.  Johnaon,  A  Olimpw  of  Tv>enty   Yean, 
in  preparation. 

2.  Bostdn:  The  school  of  theology  attached  to 
Boston  University  is  the  oldest  theological  seminary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chivch,  and  dates  from 
the  action  of  a  convention  of  New  England  friends 
of  improved  theological  training,  theld  in  Boston, 
Apr.  24-25,  1839,  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of 
universal  Methodism.  In  the  absence  of  endow- 
ments it  was  started  by  the  small  gifts  of  a  large 
number  of  interested  parties,  and  imtil  1866,  the 
year  of  the  first  centennial  of  American  Methodism, 
was  wholly  maintained  by  small  donations  and  by 
collections  in  the  churches  of  the  adjacent  annual 
conferences.  Instruction  was  first  provided  in  1841, 
when  it  was  offered  as  a  distinct  course  in  connec- 
tion with  an  older  Conference  academy  at  Newbury, 
Vt.,  but  six  years  later  this  theological  department 
of  the  academy  was  transferred  to  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  by  charter  was  independently  incorporated  as 
''The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute."  In 
1867  the  institute  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
reorganized  under  a  Massachusetts  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  the  ''Boston  Theological  Seminary,"  and 
four  years  later,  by  a  new  act  of  the  Legislatiu^,  it 
became  the  earliest  department  of  the  then  newly 
chartered  Boston  University.  In  Newbiu-y,  for  lack 
of  funds,  the  school  had  no  independently  oi^anized 
faculty,  but  at  Concord,  under  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  instruction  was  given  by  John  Dempster 
(1847-52),  Charles  Adams  (1847-49),  S.  M.  Vail 
(1849-67),'  David  Patten  (1853-67),  Bishop  O.  C. 
Baker  (1854-67),  and  J.  W.  Merrill  (1854-67).  At 
Boston,  the  seminary  teachers  have  been  David 
Patten  (1867-80),  W.  F.Warren  (q.v.;  since  1867), 
L.  T.  Townsend  (q.v.;  1867-93),  J.  W.  Lindsay 
(1868-84),  J.  £.  Latimer  (1869-^),  H.  C.  Sheldon 
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(q.v.;  since  1874),  H.  G.Mitchell  (q.v.;  1883-1906), 
M.D.  Buell  (q.v.;  since  1884),  M.  J.  Cramer  (1885- 
1886),  Daniel  Steele  (q.v.;  as  supply,  1886-89, 1892- 
1893),  O.  A.  Curtis  (1890-95),  G.  K.  Morris  (1894- 
1900),  M.  B.  Chapman  (1898-1905),  J.  M.  Barker 
(since  1898),  S.  L.  Beiler  (since  1905),  A.  C.  Knudson 
(since  1906),  and  G.  C.  Cell  (since  1908).  The  school 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  employ  upon  its  staff 
representatives  of  differing  Christian  confessions, 
so  that,  between  1870  and  1878,  Presidents  Woolsey 
(q.v.),  of  Yale;  McCosh  (q.v.),  of  Princeton;  Hop- 
kins (q.v.),  of  Williams;  Robinson,  of  Brown;  Harris 
(q.v.),  of  Bowdoin;  and  Anderson  (q.v.),  of  Roches- 
ter; with  other  scholars  of  non-Methodist  affiliations, 
gave  courses  of  lectures  in  the  institution.  It  was 
the  first  to  have  a  permanent  chair  of  comparative 
religion,  and  also  the  first  to  employ  annually  a  lec- 
turer to  give  a  course  on  the  history,  theory,  and 
practise  of  Christian  missions.  As  early  as  in  1868- 
1869  it  offered  courses  of  lectures  in  five  different 
languages — Latin,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  It  was  the  first  to  open  to  men  and  women 
alike  the  advantages  of  a  full  and  free  Biblical  and 
theological  education  with  promotion  to  the  appro- 
priate degrees  after  full  qualification.  Up  to  the  year 
1911  about  3,000  candidates  for  the  ministry  have 
been  trained  here.  These  graduates  have  served 
nineteen  different  denominations,  and  a  large  number 
have  become  foreign  missionaries.  In  the  enrolment 
of  1910  172  of  the  217  students  were  college  gradu- 
ates, and  the  graduating  class  of  1909,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  sent  out  by  any  American  theological 
seminary,  numbered  fifty-eight,  all  but  four  of  whom 
were  college  graduates.  Six  graduates  have  been 
elected  bishops;  twelve,  presidents  of  imiversities  or 
colleges;  and  at  least  half  a  hundred,  professors  in 
theological  and  collegiate  institutions. 

The  present  number  of  instructors  is  fourteen;  of 
trustees,  thirty-four,  these  governing  the  school  as 
one  department  of  the  university;  and  of  students 
210,  of  whom  seventeen  are  pursuing  post-graduate 
courses.  The  present  student  body  comes  from 
twenty-seven  states  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
China,  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Syria,  and 
Turkey.  They  represent  fifty-nine  colleges  and 
universities,  and  four  theological  seminaries,  and, 
as  usual,  several  nationalities  and  religious  denom- 
inations are  reported.  The  endowments  of  the 
school  are  an  undivided  part  of  the  general  en- 
dowment of  the  university,  the  university  having 
covenanted  to  support  the  seminary  at  the  time  it 
accepted  it  in  1871  as  its  earliest  organized  depart- 
ment. The  Ubrary  of  the  school,  and  the  collection 
of  the  adjoining  general  theological  Hbrary  (the 
latter  subsidized  by  the  university  and  open  to  the 
students),  include  40,000  volumes,  while  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  located  but  a  short  distance  away, 
gives  access  to  nearly,  a  million  more. 

William  Fairfield  Warren. 

Bzbuographt:  A.  W.  Cummings,  Eariy  Schools  of  Mtthod- 
iam.  New  York,  1886.  pp.  369-370;  W.  F.  Warren*  "  His- 
torical Address,"  in  Firtt  Quarter-Centennial  of  Boaion 
Univereity,  Boston,  1898,  pp.  30-49.  An  illustrated  his- 
tory of  the  Institution  during  its  Concord  period,  by  J.  W. 
Merrill,  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society,  Boeton. 


8.  Dr«w:  This  neminary,  which  is  atusted  ^ 
Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1S66 1 
Daniel  Drew,  who  gave  $250,000  to  purchase  t( 
Gibbons  property,  consisting  of  ninety-six  acres  ^ 
a  fine  old  colonial  mansion,  and  who  propoeed(o 
give  an  equal  amount  for  endowment,  though  finan. 
cial  reverses  prevented  the  consummatioii  of  lag 
plans.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  McQiD- 
tock  (q.v.),  the  seminary  was  opened  in  1867,  ind 
under  the  care  of  his  successors,  Drs.  Foster  aod 
Hurst  (q.v.)  passed  successfully  through  the  foin»- 
tive  period,  and  also  sustained  the  trial  of  the  great 
financial  panic  in  which  the  founder's  private  {(v- 
tune  disappeared.  After  the  election  of  Dn.  Foster 
and  Hurst  to  the  bishopric.  Dr.  Heniy  A.  Butti 
(q.v.)  became  president  in  1880,  continuing  also  to 
fill  the  chair  of  New-Testament  exegesiB.  Duiiog 
his  administration  the  productive  endowment  of  the 
seminary  has  increased  to  $600,000,  and  buildingifQr 
library,  administration,  dormitories,  and  gjum- 
slum  have  been  erected  to  the  same  amount.  The 
library  contains  114,000  volimies,  and  more  then 
100,000  pamphlets.  The  seminary  is  under  the  oqd- 
trol  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  bish- 
ops constitute  a  board  of  supervision,  and  nomiute 
its  professors,  who  are  elected  by  a  board  of  tnuteea 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  members,  all  of  whom,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  must  be  members  of  the  eune 
church.  The  facility  consists  of  seven  professon,  «i» 
are  assisted  by  two  instructors  and  a  librarian.  Ute 
professors  must  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  are  required  to  subscribe  annotlly 
to  its  doctrines.  The  number  of  its  students  (1910) 
is  175,  and  it  has  over  1,300  graduates  engaged  in 
pastoral  or  mission  work  throughout  the  mvU. 
The  seminary  was  fortunate  in  its  eariy  professoiii 
who  filled  laige  r61ee  in  the  Church,  and  miade  many 
contributions  to  its  literature,  among  them  boQg 
John  McClintock,  James  Strong  (q.v.),  John  MOey, 
and  Geoige  R.  Crooks  (q.v.).  Though  cloeelyst^ 
tached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
seminary  has  exercised  much  influence  upon  othff 
denominations,  and  has  always  freely  ad^tted  to 
its  student  body  members  of  any  Evangelicil 
church,  being  never  without  representatives  of  other 
Protestant  bodies.  Robebt  W.  Room. 

4.  aarrett  Blblioal  ZnaUtuta:  This  instita- 
tion  is  located  at  Evanston  (a  subiub  of  Chictgo), 
Cook  €!o.,  ni.,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  genoal 
assembly  of  the  state  as  a  theological  seminary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  inooipoiaton 
named  in  the  charter  being  Orrington  Lunt,  John 
Evans,  Philo  Judson,  Grant  Goodrich,  and  Stepha 
P.  Keyes.  More  than  a  year  before  the  cfaartv 
was  obtained,  a  building  was  secured  saSSaeA 
to  accommodate  forty  students,  and  the  school 
opened  Jan.,  1854,  under  chaige  of  Rev.  i^ 
Dempster,  Rev.  MTilliam  Goodfellow,  and  Rev.  Will- 
iam P.  Wright.  Four  students  were  present  at  the 
banning  of  the  first  term,  but  sixteen  wereeniolw 
before  the  close.  In  1857,  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kiddff, 
Rev.  Heniy  Bannister,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  HenA* 
way  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  oontnd  of  the 
institute  is  with  a  board  of  six  trustees,  three  lay- 
men and  three  ministers,  elected  by  the  annual  oon 
f  erence  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  school  i 
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located.  The  trustees  have  power  to  elect  and  re- 
move the  teachers  as  they  see  fit,  and  the  board  of 
instruction  may,  with  the  trustees,  elect  a  president. 
During  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  senior  pro- 
fessor acted  as  president,  but  in  1S79,  Dr.  William 
X.  Ninde  was  elected  to  that  office  and  served  imtil 
1884,  when  he  was  elected  bishop.  In  1885,  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Ridgaway  was  made  president,  and  upon 
his  death,  in  1895,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Little,  the  present 
inciunbent,  succeeded  him  in  office.  There  were 
in  1910  seven  professors  and  one  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  property  of  the  institute  consists  of 
a  portion  of  the  campus  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity which  is  leased  in  perpetuity.  Two  build- 
ings at  present  occupy  this  ground.  Heck  Hall,  a 
dormitory  capable  of  acconunodating  100  students, 
and  Memorial  Hall,  which  contains  the  chapel,  the 
lecture-rooms  and  studies  of  the  professors,  and  the 
library  annex.  This  annex  is  a  fire-proof  building, 
the  gift  of  William  Deering,  and  contains,  besides 
the  library,  a  museum  of  Christian  archeology, 
given  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Bennett.  The  library  has -over  27,000  volimies, 
including  probably  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  the  literature  of  Methodism  in  the 
world.  The  productive  endowment  of  the  institute 
is  not  far  from  $750,000,  and  consisted  at  first  of  a 
laige  property,  improved  and  unimproved,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  given  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Gar- 
rett, after  whom  the  institute  is  named. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  stands  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  all  those  studies  which  are  usually  taken 
in  theological  seminaries,  and  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  an  accomplished  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  doctrines  taught  conform  to  the  acknowl- 
edged standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
While  urging  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough 
collegiate  training  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
its  classes,  this  institute  has  never  rejected  any 
candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  who,  upon 
examination  and  trial,  evinced  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tory training  to  pursue  one  of  its  courses  of  study 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  is  over  1,000,  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber have  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
school.  For  no  considerable  period  has  there  ever 
been  a  noteworthy  falling  off  in  the  numbers  in  at- 
tendance. The  registration  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  173  in  1907,  199  in  1908,  221  in  1909,  and 
194  in  1910.  These  students  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  from  for- 
eign lands.  They  have  gone  forth  to  minister  in 
nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  and 
more  than  ninety  of  the  graduates  have  gone  as 
missionaries  to  South  America,  Africa,  India,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  Most  of  the 
graduates  are  still  living  and  acting  as  pastors  of 
churches,  many  of  them  occupying  conspicuous 
pulpits  with  marked  ability,  while  not  a  few  have 
been  chosen  editors  of  religious  journals,  secre- 
taries of  benevolent  organizations,  professors  and 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Milton  S.  Terrt. 

Bxbxjoorapht:     Memorial    Volume    of  Semicentennial    of 
CfarreU  Biblical  InetituU,  1906. 

6.  Oerman :    This  seminary  forms  a  department 


of  Central  Wesleyan  College,  located  at  Warrenton, 
Warren  Co.,  Mo.,  and  founded  by  German  Method- 
ists in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  yt>uth 
of  the  land  and  of  training  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry. In  1878,  Dr.  J.  L.  Kessler  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology;  in  1884  two  professors  were 
elected;  and  since  1900  there  has  been  a  faculty  of 
four,  with  Otto  E.  Kriege  as  president.  In  this  year 
the  theological  department,  reorganised  as  Central 
Wesleyan  Theological  Seminary,  was  recognised  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
an  official  seminary.  In  1909  the  German  College  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  was  imited  with  Central  Wesleyan 
College  at  Warrenton,  Mo.,  and  the  theological  de- 
partment is  now  known  as  German  Theological 
Seminary.  There  are  two  three-year  diploma 
courses,  a  four-year  classical-theological  course, 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  a  three-year  theo- 
logical course,  leading  to  the  B.D.  degree.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  forty.  Of  the  657 
alumni  of  Central  Wesleyan  College,  197  entered 
the  ministry,  and  157  became  teachers,  while  prob- 
ably a  hundred  more,  who  did  not  graduate,  are 
serving  the  church  as  ministers  or  missionaries.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  seminary  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiu^h  by  supplying  well-equipped  bilingual  min- 
isters, since  many  German  churches  to-day  need 
men  who  can  use  the  German  language  in  the  morn- 
ing services  and  the  English  tongue  equally  well  in 
the  evening  services.  The  two  patron  German 
conferences  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  output 
of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  for  their  new 
supply  of  ministers,  and  the  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand.  A  number  of  graduates  have  entered 
English  conferences,  and  a  few  are  serving  with 
honor  in  other  denominations.  A  board  of  trus- 
tees elected  by  two  German  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  governs  both  the  college 
and  the  seminary.  The  endowment  of  the  seminaiy 
is  $50,000,  and  its  library  contains  2,000  volumes. 

Otto  E.  Kriege. 
6.  Hast:  Nast  Theological  Seminary  is  located 
at  Berea,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.,  and  is  in  reality  a  part 
of  German  Wallace  College,  since  there  is  no  special 
charter  nor  trustee-board  for  the  seminary,  the 
charter  of  the  college  including  the  seminary.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1863,  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  and  in- 
corporators of  the  college  and  seminary  being:  Dr. 
W.  Nast,  Rev.  W.  Aliens,  F.  Fischer,  R.  A.  W. 
Bruehl,  Rev.  E.  Wunderlich,  P.  Pinger,  D.  Mallow, 
J.  Kraft,  Rev.  F.  Schuler,  J.  Wettstein,  W. 
Mack,  J.  C.  Schupp,  and  Anton  Hasenpflug.  Among 
the  earliest  instructors  were  Dr.  W.  Nast,  Rev.  J. 
Rothweiler,  P.  W.  Mosblech,  Dr.  Albert  Nast,  Miss 
Mary  Hasenpflug,  Rev.  A.  Loebenstein,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Morf,  Dr.  C.  Riemenschneider,  Rev.  P.  Wacker, 
Rev.  J.  O.  Berr,  Rev.  C.  F.  Paulus,  and  Prof.  V.  Wil- 
ker.  The  seminary  was  founded  by,  and  is  affiliated 
with,  the  German  Methodist  Church,  and  its  purpose 
is  the  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  German 
Methodism,  and  the  training  of  ministers  for  the 
German  Methodist  Church.  The  seminary  is  strong- 
ly conservative  in  its  theology,  and  aims  to  be  very 
thorough  in  its  methods  and  courses.    A  very  laige 
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percentage  of  the  ministers  of  the  German  Method- 
ist Church  were  educated  in  this  seminary.  The 
names  of  some  of  its  professors  are  well  known 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other  countries,  as, 
for  example,  Dr.  C.  F.  Paulus,  Dr.  C.  Riemenschnei- 
der.  Prof.  V.  Wilker,  and  Bishop  John  L.  Nuelsen 
(q.v.). 

The  school  has  been  enabled  to  do  its  excellent 
work  partly  through  its  connection  with  Baldwin 
University,  also  located  at  Berea,  O.  A  contract 
with  this  imiversity  permits  students  of  German 
Wallace  College  and  Nast  Theological  Seminary  to 
piumie,  without  payment  of  tuition,  class-work  in 
Baldwin  University,  and  students  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity are  permitted  to  do  the  same  in  German 
Wallace  College.  The  institution  has  now  (1911) 
250  students,  23  instructors,  24  trustees,  $300,000 
endowment,  and  about  9,000  volumes  in  tiie  library, 
while  the  campus  and  buildings  are  valued  at  about 
$150,000.  A  magazine,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Th^^ogie 
und  Kirche,  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  faculty 
of  the  seminary.  Arthur  L.  Breslich. 

7.  Swedish:  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  located  at 
Evanston  (a  suburb  of  Chicago),  III.,  was  organized 
in  Galesbuig,  111.,  in  Jan.,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  ministers  for  the  Swedish  Methodist 
churches  in  America;  and  the  pastor  in  Galesbuig, 
Rev.  N.  O.  Westeigreen,  being  elected  its  teacher, 
began  his  work  with  three  students.  Some  years 
afterward  the  school  was  moved  to  Galva,  111.,  where 
it  was  located  two  years,  with  Rev.  C.  A.  Wiren  as 
teacher,  until  Jan.,  1875,  when  it  was  moved  again, 
this  time  to  Evanston,  III.,  where  it  is  still  located, 
and  where  it  became  affiliated  with  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  of  the  Northwestern  University. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henschen,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  now 
became  its  president,  and  served  in  this  capacity  till 
1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Albert  Eric- 
son,  who  was  its  president  until  1909.  In  the  year 
1883  a  suitable  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the 
Northwestern  University,  but  since  this  building 
stood  on  leased  ground  the  trustees  of  the  seminary 
bought,  in  the  year  1908,  a  half  block  of  land  on 
Orrington  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St.,  in  Evanston,  and 
erected  a  commodious  building,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  institution  is  now  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  five  Swedish  conferences  in  America  through  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  eleven  members. 
The  current  expenses  are  raised  by  an  annual  col- 
lection in  the  different  conferences  and  by  interest 
from  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $50,000.  In 
1910  the  faculty  consisted  of  three  professors,  C.  G. 
Wallenius  (president),  J.  E.  Hillberg,  and  F.  A. 
Lundberg,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  registration 
has  varied  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  The 
course  of  study  extends  through  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  first  two  comprising  an  academic  coiu'se 
for  those  who  have  not  completed  their  academic 
education,  while  the  last  two  years  are  devoted  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  theological  branches.  Since 
its  organization  the  school  has  graduated  more  than 
two  hundred  students  who  are  ministers  in  different 
parts  of  America  and  Sweden.  The  seminary  has 
a  library  of  about  1,500  boimd  volmnes  (chiefly 


theological  and  historical  works),  and  500  pam 

phlets.  C.  G.  Wau^niub. 

Bibuoobapht:    0.  Q.  Walknhn,  Svmukm  Mttoditrnm 
AifMrOo,  Chioaao,  180ft. 

8.  Taylor:  Taylor  University,  under  the  contro 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  is  located  al 
Upland,  Grant  Co.,  Ind.,  and  had  its  origin  in  184( 
through  the  union  of  Fort  Wayne  College  and  Fort 
Wayne  Female  Academy,  its  first  president  beipg 
Hon.  Alexander  C.  Heustis.     The  institution  re- 
mained at  Fort  Wayne  until  1893,  when,  larg^ 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  C.  White,  of  Logaos- 
port,  Ind.,  it  was  removed  to  Upland,  its  name  now 
being  changed  to  Taylor  University.    The  aeminaiy, 
which  forms  part  of  the  university,  stands  for  the 
old  Bible,  full  salvation,  sanctification  as  a  work  of 
grace  subsequent  to  regeneration,  and  for  ereiy 
truth  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  opposed  to  do- 
structive  criticism  and  to  every  form  of  worldJineas 
and  sin.    It  has  been  largely  influential  in  helpug 
to  uphold  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation, and  it  is  a  noteworthy  missionary  ceoter, 
not  only  sending  many  into  the  foreign  mission  field, 
but  also  training  many  from  foreign  lands  to  return 
to  their  nati  ve  coimtriee  as  missionaries.   Among  ita 
prominent  instructors  have  been  T.  C.  Reade,  C.  W. 
Winchester,  H.  N.  Herrick,  and  B.  W.  Ayere.  In 
1910  the  university  had  thirteen  professors  and 
four  instructors,  and  about  160  students,  coming 
from  twenty  states  and  from  eleven  countries,  in- 
cluding the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Peras, 
Africa,  and  Canada,  and  representing  not  only  the 
Methodist    denominations,    but   also   the  United 
Brethren,  Friends,  and  Baptists.    The  institution 
is  governed  by  twenty-one  trustees  elected  by  the 
National  Local  Preachers'  Association  of  the  United 
States.     It  possesses  no  endowment,  but  recdves 
annually  a  considerable  sum  from  regular  and  vol- 
untary contributions  of  friends.    The  library  con- 
tains 6,000  volumes.  M.  Vathinoeb. 

0.  Vanderbilt:  This  seminary  constitutes  one  of 
the  seven  departments  of  Vanderbilt  University,  it 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  derives  its  origin  from  a 
gift  of  $500,000  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  to  an  institution  just  projected  and  chartered 
as  "  The  Central  University  of  the  Methodist  Epi»- 
copal  Church,  South."  He  later  doubled  this  gift, 
and  when  the  university  was  opened  in  Sept.,  1S75, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  "  Central  University  "  had  been  chartered  Jun« 
29,  1872,  by  several  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  South,  and  the  first 
board  of  trust  represented  eight  annual  conferences 
of  the  denomination,  located  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  these 
conferences  being  termed  "patronizing  confer^ces, 
and  each  having  representatives  on  the  board.  In 
1898  these  conferences  transferred  their  rights  in  the 
ownership  and  government  of  the  imiversity  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  denomination,  and  the 
institution  has  since  been  regarded  as  connections!  in 
character,  being  held  in  trust  by  its  board  for  the 
entire  denomination,  from  any  part  of  which  this 
board  of  trust,  thirty-three  in  number,  is  chosen. 
The  leading  motive  in  the  founding  of  the  universtty 
was  to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  for  tnin* 
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ing  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  since  it  was  deemed  wise  that 
such  students  should  not  be  separated  from  those 
preparing  for  other  avocations,  the  seminary  was  de- 
signedly made  a  department  of  the  university  itself. 
During  the  history  of  the  university  over  a  thousand 
students  for  the  ministry  have  been  enrolled,  the 
number  in  the  seminary  (or  Biblical  department) 
being  110  in  1910  (the  largest  attendance  thus  far 
reached),  and  seventeen  in  the  academic  department. 
Nearly  700  alumni  are  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  chiefly  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South  (forming  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  entire  minis- 
try of  the  denomination),  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
mission  fields  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  In  1902,  a  correspondence  school,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  the  theological  faculty,  was  or- 
ganized, which  in  1910  had  about  1,000  students, 
chiefly  young  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Work  done  in  this  school  may  be 
credited  to  the  extent  of  oue-third  of  the  total 
amount  required  for  a  diploma  or  degree,  residence 
being  required  for  the  remainder,  and  degrees  being 
given  only  to  those  already  having  the  B.A.,  those 
not  having  it  receiving  merely  diplomas. 

The  first  chancellor  of  the  university  was  Dr.  L. 
C.  Garland,  who  was  succeeded  in  1893  by  the 
present  chancellor.  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland;  while 
the  first  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  was  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Simmiers  (q.v.),  who  was  succeeded,  at 
his  death  in  1882,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Shipp  (q.v.).  Among 
the  other  noteworthy  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  Bishops  John  J.  Tigert  (q.v.)  and  J.  C.  Gran- 
bery  (q.v.).  The  work  of  the  Biblical  department 
is  now  oi^anized  in  nine  schools,  each  under  one  of 
the  following  faculty:  J.  H.  Stevenson  (q.v.;  Old- 
Testament  language  and  literature),  Thomas  Carter 
(New-Testament  language  and  Uterature),  H.  B. 
Carr6  (Biblical  theology  and  English  exegesis),  O.  E. 
Brown  (Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history),  Wilbiu" 
F.  Tillett  (q.v.;  systematic  theology;  dean),  J.  A. 
Kem  (q.v.;  practical  theology),  G.  W.  Dyer  (prac- 
tical sociology),  A.  M.  Harris  (public  speaking),  and 
J.  L.  Cuninggim  (religious  education).  The  de- 
partment is  supported  partly  from  the  original  gen- 
eral endowment  of  the  university,  and  partly  from 
the  income  of  about  $150,000,  especially  contributed 
to  the  department,  the  whole  income  available  for  it 
being  about  $20,000  annually.  Besides  this,  the 
general  conference  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  May,  1910, 
inaugurated  a  plan  whereby  the  department  may  re- 
ceive the  additional  sum  of  $12,000  or  $15,000  an- 
nually from  a  general  assessment  levied  on  the  entire 
denomination.  The  library  contains  about  10,000 
volumes,  and  the  department  publishes  an  annual 
bulletin.  The  correspondence  school  issues  a  similar 
bulletin,  and,  in  addition^  a  small  monthly  journal, 
entitled  The  Correspondence  Reporter, 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett. 

IX.  Methodist  Protestant— 1.  Adrian:  This 
theological  school  is  connected  with  Adrian  College, 
which  is  located  at  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich., 
where  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1860  or  1861.  It 
was  at  first  aflfiliated  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  but  in  1867  it  was  transferred  to  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  which  continues  to  operate 
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the  school,  aiming  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  it  is  now  associated.  Promi- 
nent among  its  instructors  have  been  the  late  Rev. 
Asa  Mahan  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  G.  B.  McElroy  and  Rev. 
Luther  Lee.  The  school,  imtil  recently,  was  under 
the  management  of  the  president  of  Adrian  College 
(Rev.  B.  W.  Anthony),  but  had  its  own  dean  (Rev. 
H.  L.  Feeman),  who  was  responsible  for  the  course  of 
study,  etc.  In  the  year  of  1909-10  the  school  offered 
a  full  seminary  course,  but  in  the  spring  of  1910 
President  Anthony  recommended  that  it  be  placed 
imder  separate  and  distinct  management,  and  be 
known  as  the  Adrian  Theological  Seminary,  with 
its  former  dean  as  its  president.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  the  school  now  has  only  an  afi&liated  rela- 
tion to  its  former  college.  It  is  a  graduate  school, 
receiving  none  excepting  those  who  have  the  bach- 
elor's degree. 

Its  course  of  study  has  been  chosen  after  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
best  seminaries  in  the  coimtry,  and  it  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  three  directors  chosen  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Adrian  College.  The  school  is  without 
endowment,  but  has  a  very  good  working  library. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Renton  is  associated  with  Dr.  Feeman 
in  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  classes 
are  naturally  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
graduate  school;  but  the  seminary  has  opened  with 
great  promise  for  future  success. 

B.  W.  Anthony. 

8.  Westminster  (Tehuaoana,  Tex.) :  The  West- 
minster Colle^  of  Theology,  located  in  Tehuacana, 
Limestone  Co.,  Tex.,  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1895 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lawlis,  assisted  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Garrison,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
work,  Dr.  Lawlis  was  assisted  in  the  theological 
department  by  Prof.  C.  O.  Stubbs.  The  institution 
was  established  to  meet  a  need  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Southwest,  and  its  found- 
ers were  especially  desirous  that  young  men  who 
were  called  to  the  ministry  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  themselves  for  their  lifework  in 
the  section  in  which  they  resided  and  expected  to 
labor.  The  seminary  is  evangelical  in  faith,  and 
stands  on  the  broad  doctrines  of  the  church  which 
has  it  under  its  supervision.  It  was  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
town  of  Westminster,  Collin  Co.,  Tex.,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1902  both  colleges  were  moved  to  Tehua- 
cana, where  they  are  now  located.  Dr.  Lawlis  died 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  in  1903,  Rev.  Harry  Heffner 
Price  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  Theology.  In  1906,  the  College  of  Theology  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  imited  under 
one  president,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  and  the  theologi- 
cal work  was  arranged  as  a  department  of  the  main 
college  work.  Professors  H.  H.  Price  and  R.  F.  Day 
have  been  most  prominent  in  developing  the  course 
of  instruction. 

The  department  has  three  instructors  and  several 
assistants,  while  eight  members,  elected  by  the  Texas 
Annual  Conference,  constitute  the  board  of  regents. 
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which  is  the  governing  body  and  determines  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  institution.  The  executive  officer 
of  the  board  is  the  president  of  the  faculty,  who  has 
authority  to  act  in  matters  that  pertain  to  the  policy 
and  government  of  the  institution  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  board  meetings.  In  the  year  1909-10 
ten  students  were  enrolled  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment— all  Methodist  Protestants — ^two  from  Okla- 
homa, one  from  Arkansas,  and  seven  from  Texas. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  $4,000,  and  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  is  about  500. 

Harry  Heffner  Price. 
8.  Westminster  (Westminster,  Xd.) :  This  semi- 
nary was  founded  in  1882  at  Westminster,  Md.,  and 
had  its  inception  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  in  March,  1881,  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  mature  some  plan  by  which  systematic 
theology  might  be  taught  those  graduates  of  Wes- 
tern Maryland  College  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  This  committee  reported  to 
the  conference  in  1882,  recommending  that  a  depart- 
ment of  theology  be  established  in  the  college  and 
that  a  minister  of  the  conference  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  to  be  styled  the  principal 
of  the  School  of  Theology.  The  conference  adopted 
this  recommendation,  but  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  May,  1882,  to  confer 
with  the  principal  upon  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  (Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis),  it  was 
resolved  that  it  was  impracticable  to  establish  such 
a  department  in  the  college,  and  that  an  inde- 
pendent theological  institution  should  be  oi^anized. 
To  aid  in  this  design  the  board  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  school  of  theology  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  college,  and  offered  to  indorse  a  losn 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  thereon  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  This  was  carried  out,  and 
work  was  begim  in  1882,  while  in  Jan.,  1884,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal,  the  institution 
was  incorporated  by  the  Maryland  Legislature.  The 
earliest  instructors  of  the  seminary  were  Drs.  J.  T. 
Ward,  T.  H.  Lewis,  J.  T.  Murray,  and  L.  W.  Bates, 
while  other  prominent  teachers  on  its  faculty  have 
been  Drs.  B.  F.  Benson  and  J.  D.  Kinzer.  The 
institution  stands  for  evangelical  Christianity  with 
a  progressiveness  that  is  not  radicalism,  and  a  con- 
servatism that  is  not  stagnation;  and  among  its 
alunmi  are  pastors  of  prominent  churches,  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  of  Methodist  Protestant  col- 
lies, and  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan.  In 
1910  there  were  five  instructors  (Rev.  Hugh  Latimer 
Elderdice,  president),  and  a  governing  board  of  ten 
(five  ministers  and  five  laymen).  To  this  board 
three  ministers  and  two  laymen  are  elected  by  the 
Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  every  fourth  session  succeeding  the 
session  of  1884,  while  two  ministers  and  three  lay- 
men are  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  hold  office  for 
four  years.  This  board  holds  the  property,  elects 
the  faculty,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over 
the  intdr^rts  of  the  seminary.  There  is  also  a 
board  of  visitors,  composed  of  one  minister  and  one 
layman,  appointed  b^  each  patron  Annual  Confer- 


ence— i.e.,  each  conference  appropriatiiig  a  cot 
lection  to  the  seminary.  In  1910  there  were  forty 
students  from  thirteen  annual  conferenceB,  aD  Meth- 
odist Protestants  excepting  one.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  about  $8,0(X),  and  the  number  of  boob 
in  the  library  is  about  2,500.      H.  L.  Eldebdici. 

X.  New  Jerusalem  Church. — 1.  Cunlnldce:  Tk 
New  Church  Theological  School  was  established  in 
the  year  1866,  and  was  incorporated  May  17, 1881, 
by  members  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Ner 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Du^ 
ing  the  first  twelve  years  it  was  located  at  Wahham, 
Mass.,  but  in  1878  it  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  is 
1889  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  a  convenient  tad 
ample  property  was  secured  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Harvard  University.  The  first  piea- 
dent  and  instructor  in  theology  was  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Worcester,  and  others  early  connected  vith 
the  school  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike  and  the 
Rev.  T.  O.  Paine  (q.v.).  Among  its  more  recent 
instructors  have  been  the  Rev.  John  Worcester 
(q.v.)  and  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright  (q.v.).  The  pa> 
pose  of  the  school  and  its  distinctive  work  is  the 
preparation  of  ministers  for  the  New  Church,  givxi^ 
them  thorough  instruction  in  the  Sacred  Scriptura 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  as  unf(^ded 
from  the  Word  in  the  writings  of  Elmanuel  Swedea- 
boi^.  Twelve  managers  and  fourteen  directoiSi 
with  the  president  and  treasurer,  care  for  the  spff^ 
itual  and  material  welfare  of  the  school,  which  had 
in  1910  five  professors,  four  students,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $266,825.74. 

WlUJAM    L.    WORCESTEB. 

XI a.  Presbyterian  (Northern). — i.  Aubazii:  This 
institution  is  located  in  Auburn,  CsyugsL  Co.,  X.  T^ 
where  it  was  founded  in  1818.     The  proposal  to  es- 
tablish such  a  seminary  under  the  control  of  the  tool 
presbyteries  was  made  in  the  Pre8b3rteiy  of  Cayuga, 
in  Jan.,  1818,  was  adopted  in  the  same  yeaj  by  the 
Synod  of  Geneva,  and,  after  approval  by  the  Go- 
eral  Assembly  in  1819,  was  chartered  in  1820  aai 
opened  for  students  in  the  foUowing  year.     Its 
work  has  since  been  continuous,  except  in  1854-5S. 
The  seminary  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  reTiiib 
that  swept  through  the  new  settlements  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  in  the  consequent  quickenu^flf 
missionary  work  and  the  increasing  demand  for  mt- 
isters.    Foremost  among  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion was  Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  and  the  first  facohy 
consisted  of  him  and  of  M.  L.  Perrine,  H.  Mills,  aad 
J.  Richards.    Originally  there  were  four  chain  d 
instruction,  one  for  each  of  the  departments  no* 
known  as  exegetical,  historical,  dogmatic,  and  pntf> 
tical  theology.    In  1867  the  exegetical  departmort 
was  enlarged  by  establishing  the  chair  of  Hebiev 
language  and  literature,  and  in  1893  the  faculty  w 
strengthened,  especially  in  the  department  ol  pn^ 
tical  theology,  by  the  election  of  a  president,  idioiB 
also  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  church  polity, 
and  sacraments.    In  1903,  the  assistant  profeBBa^ 
ship  in  the  New-Testament  department  was  crestoi 
in  1904  the  chair  of  theism  and  apologetic,  and  is 
1907  the  assistant  professorship  in  the  Old-Teiti- 
ment  department.    In  1909,  the  assistant  profosv 
in  the  New-Testament  departm^it  became  protatf 
of  New-Testament  langua^  and  ^ticiBm,  and  tk 
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aasistant   profeasor  in  the  Old-Testament  depait- 
ment  becsune  profecasor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
religions.    Hie  seminary  stands  for  the  largest  and 
best  scholarly,  practical,  and  spiritual  preparation 
and  character  of  young  men  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.    It  encourages  liberty  of  investigation 
and  expression,  both  in  professors  and  students,  and 
aims  to  equip  its  students  in  all  respects  for  the 
skilful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
high  profession.    It  was  in  this  institution  that 
many  of  the  ministers  received  their  training  who 
were  exscinded  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1837-38  and  formed  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
of  ministers  for  that  church  imtil  the  reunion  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  churches  in  1870.    Since  then 
it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  reimited  denomination.    It  was 
here  that  the  Aubiun  Convention  was  held,  on 
Aug.  17,  1837,  which  framed  the  Aubiun  Declara- 
tion (q.v.),  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  division  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  which 
furnished  a  basb  for  the  reimion  in  1870.    As  this 
seminary  has  always  emphasized  the  importance 
of  prqMuring  its  students  for  the  active  work  of  the 
mmistry,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the 
kader  in  all  those  modifications  of  seminary  cur- 
ricula which  tended  toward  making  more  practical 
Buch  training;  and  it  was  the  first  of  the  seminaries 
to  introduce,  among  other  subjects,  the  teaching 
of  English  Bible,  missions,  Sunday-school,  and  peda- 
gogy.   Prominent  in  its  faculty,  in  addition  to  its 
original  professors,  are  found  the  names  of  Samuel 
Huison  Cox  (q.v.),  Laiuens  P.  Hickok  (q.v.),  Sam- 
uel Mills  Hopkins,  William  G.  T.  Shedd  (q.v.),  Ezra 
A.  Huntington,  Edwin  Hall,  Willis  J.  Beecher  (q.v.), 
Herrick  Johnson  (q.v.),  Ransom  B.  Welch,  Anson 
J.  Upson,  Henry  M.  Booth.    In  1010  its  faculty 
numbered  ten,  and  it  is  governed  by  twenty-eight 
directorB,  eighteen  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
eighteen  presbyteries  in  the  state  of  New  York,  one 
bim  each,  the  remaining  ten  being  elected  by  the 
board  itself,  the  president  of  the  seminary  being  ex 
9ficio  one  of  the  ten.    All  of  these  directors,  except 
ie  president,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  board  is  an  independent  and  self-governing 
body,  and  its  acts  are  not  reviewable.    There  were, 
fa  1910,  seventy-one  students,  twenty-eight  from 
New  York  State,  with  representatives  from  sixteen 
other  states,  as  well  as  from  Asia  Minor  and  Japan, 
these  students  being  attached  to  the  following  de- 
nominations: Presbyterian  (52),  Baptist  (1),  Christ's 
Qmrch  in  Japan  (6),  Union  Church  in  Japan  (1), 
Oongregational   (2),   Armenian    Presbyterian    (1), 
Methodist  (4),  Italian  Presbyterian  (1),  A.  M.  E. 
Son  (1),  anid  Disciples  (2).    The  endowment  of  the 
nutituticm  is  $550,000,  and  its  library  contains 
33,472  volumes.  George  B.  Stewart. 

8.  Bloonnfluld:  This  German  Presbyterian  theo- 
k^gical  seminary  was  established  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
m  1809,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  and  is  regular- 
ly afliliated  with  the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  charter  was  granted 
in  1871  and  amended  in  1873;  and  by  a  general  act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  it  received  collegiate 
tlnndrfi|^  in  1909.    Ite  f oimdlttioii  is  laiigely  due  to 


the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  and  the  school 
was  organised  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  among 
whose  members  were  two  German  pastors,  the  Rev. 
J.  U.  Guenther  and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert, 
who  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution for  educating  clergymen  to  labor  in  the 
American  spirit  among  the  German  immigrants.  The 
earliest  instructors  were  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert 
and  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Guenther  in  German,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Fewsmith  and  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Smith  in  English  branches.  At  its  inception  the 
school  had  nine  students  living  in  a  dormitory  next 
to  the  parsonage  of  the  First  German  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark  and  a  faculty  of  four  teachers  had 
been  provided,  giving  a  total  of  twenty-two  lectures 
per  week,  instruction  in  German  preponderating. 
The  first  outline  of  studies  comprised  an  academic 
and  theological  course,  and  the  faculty  were  re- 
quired to  subscribe  annually  to  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  C^huroh.  In  1872  the  institution,  then 
having  twenty  students,  was  transferred  to  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  where  it  has  since  been  located,  and 
where  149  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  gradu- 
ated and  a  nimiber  of  lay  workers  have  been  edu- 
cated. In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Knox, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  since  its  organisa- 
tion, was  elected  president  and  professor  of  homi- 
letics,  church  government,  and  pastoral  theology, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  his  death  in 
1900,  and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert  was  elected 
professor  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  theology,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  death  in  1902.  In  1895  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Weber,  now  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  exegesis  and  church 
history,  and  he  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Hock  have 
remained  members  of  the  faculty  to  date,  while  in 
1902  the  Rev.  Arnold  W.  Fismer  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegesis  and  ethics.  In 
1890  a  special  course  for  Bohemian  and  Italian 
students  was  added  to  the  German  course,  but,  for 
lack  of  support,  was  discontinued  in  1895.  In  1904, 
however,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  institution  imdertook  polyglot  work,  ex- 
tended the  course  to  nine  years,  and  adopted  a 
curriculum  to  impart  instruction  to  students  of 
other  nationalities  in  addition  to  the  German.  The 
seminary  has  at  present  (1910)  eleven  instructors 
and  twenty-three  directors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark,  the  General  Assembly  having 
a  veto  power  as  regards  the  election  of  directors  and 
professors.  The  number  of  students  in  1910  was 
fifty-seven:  25  Germans,  12  Magyars,  11  Italians, 
5  Hebrews,  3  Ruthenians,  and  1  Syrian.  Of  these 
students,  one  is  affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  Church, 
one  with  the  Evangelical  Synod,  two  with  the  Re- 
formed, and  fifty-three  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  endowment  of  the  school  amounted 
in  1910  to  $206»826.46,  and  the  library  consists  of 
7,350  books.  Henrt  J.  Weber. 

Bebuoobapbt:  C.  E.  Enoz,  The  Oerman  Problem  and  the 
Solution  Offered  by  the  Oerman  Theological  School  of  New- 
ark,  N.  /.,  New  York,  1874;  Q.  C.  Seibert,  The  Germane 
in  America  and  their  Need,  ib.  1874  (these  appeared  as 
Addreeeee  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Oerman  Theological 
S€hoal  of  Newark), 

8.  Lane:    This  institution,  which  is  located  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  was  founded  in  1829  through  the  ef- 
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forts  of  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  lay- 
men interested  in  providing  an  adequately  educated 
ministry  in  and  for  the  West.  Its  original  endow- 
ment consisted  of  several  thousand  dollars  donated 
by  Ebenezer  Lane  and  his  brother,  who  were  Bap- 
tistSy  and  of  sixty  acres  of  land  on  Walnut  Hills, 
given  by  members  of  the  Kemper  family.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  establish  an  academic  as  well  as 
a  theological  institution,  and  a  preparatory  school 
was  opened  in  Nov.,  1829;  but,  after  an  experiment 
of  five  years,  this  department  finally  closed.  The 
theological  institution  was  established  in  Dec.,  1832, 
when  Drs.  Lyman  Beecher  (q.v.)  and  T.  J.  Biggs 
were  formally  inducted  into  office.  Dr.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  (q.v.)  entered  its  service  in  the  following  July; 
and  Baxter  Dickinson  in  Oct.,  1835,  retiring  in  1830. 
Dr.  Beecher  resigned  in  1850,  and  Professor  Stowe 
shortly  after.  Among  those  who  have  served  the 
seminary  since  its  organization  the  most  distin- 
guished, next  to  Beecher,  was  D.  Howe  Allen,  and 
others  of  note  have  been  Geoige  E.  Day,  J.  B.  Con- 
dit,  Llewelyn  J.  Evans  (q.v.),  E.  Ballantine,  Henry 
A.  Nelson  (q.v.),  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  Henry  Pre- 
served Smith  (q.v.),  Z.  M.  Himiphrey,  James  E^ls, 
John  De  Witt  (q.v.),  A.  C.  McGiffert  (q.v.),  H.  M. 
Hulbert,  D.  Schley  Schaff  (q.v.),  Henry  Goodwin 
Smith  (q.v.),  J.  A.  Craig  (q.v.),  Kemper  Fullerton, 
William  Henry  Roberts  (q.v.),  D.  P.  Putnam,  and 
Edward  D.  Morris  (q.v.). 

Lane  has  always  been,  in  a  broad  and  free  sense, 
Presbyterian,  and  its  charter  provides  that  all  pro- 
fessors, tutors,  teachers,  and  instructors  '^hall  be 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  good  stand- 
ing. After  1837  it  sided  with  the  New-School 
branch,  but  entered  heartily  into  the  union  of  1869. 
It  has  a  spacious  campus,  commodious  buildings, 
a  fair  though  inadequate  endowment,  considerable 
scholarship  and  library  funds,  and  an  excellent  li- 
brary of  nearly  20,000  volumes,  and  is  well  equipped 
for  useful  service  to  the  Church.  Its  present  faculty 
consists  of  William  McKibbin  (q.v.;  president  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology),  Alexander  B. 
Riggs  (q.v.;  New-Testament  exegesis  and  introduc- 
tion), Edward  Mack  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
literature),  and  Selby  Frame  Vance  (church  his- 
tory). The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  South 
(Cumberland),  having  lost  its  location  in  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  through  an  adverse  legal  decision,  is  by 
advice  of  the  General  Assembly  (1910)  transferred 
to  Lane  for  the  present,  two  of  its  professors,  J. 
V.  Stephens  and  F.  H.  Farr,  being  added  to  the 
faculty.     About  fifty  students  are  enrolled. 

E.  D.  Morris. 

4.  liincoln:  This  theological  seminary,  the  first 
to  be  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher 
Christian  education  of  negroes,  is  located  at  Lincoln 
University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Its  germ  thought  was 
an  ordination  service  in  1849,  in  New  London,  Pa., 
when  Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey,  while  assisting  in  the 
ordination  of  James  L.  Mackey,  a  white  man,  as  a 
missionary  to  Africa,  determined  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution where  n^roes  could  be  trained  for  a  like 
purpose.  Four  years  later  the  New  Castle  Presby- 
tery requested  and  secured  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
which  took  legal  form  in  a  charter  from  th^  State  of 


Pennsylvania  in  1854  as  Ashmun  Institute.  On 
Jan.  1,  1857,  a  small  three-story  building  opened  its 
doors  to  four  students,  and  from  1857  to  1865  Rev. 
John  Pym  Carter,  and,  following  him,  Rev.  John 
W3mn  Martin,  combined  president  and  faculty  each 
in  his  own  person,  while  during  this  time  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  established  a  presbytery  in 
Liberia  with  three  missionaries  from  the  schod. 
In  1865  Dr.  Martin  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Isaac  N.  Rendall,  who  presided  over  the  institu- 
tion until  1906,  when  Rev.  John  B.  Rendall  wu 
elected  president.  In  1866  the  legislature  approved 
the  petition  of  the  trustees,  amended  the  charter, 
and  changed  the  name  to  Lincoln  University.  From 
1865  both  a  college  and  seminary  course  have  been 
in  operation,  and  in  1871  the  charter  was  again 
amended,  placing  the  seminary  under  the  over^^t 
of  the  General  Assembly.  During  its  existence  the 
institution  has  graduated  674  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations, twenty-seven  of  whom  have  been  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa. 

Among  the  earliest  instructors  were  Drs.  Isaac  N. 
Rendall,  Ezra  E.  Adams,  Edwin  R.  Bower,  LoreuK) 
Wescott,  Gilbert  T.  Woodhull,  Aspinwall  Hodge, 
and  Benjanun  T.  Jones.  In  1910  there  were  nine 
professors,  twenty-one  trustees,  and  sixty-two  stu- 
dents, chiefly  from  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  together 
with  eight  from  the  West  Indies  and  three  from 
South  America,  while  in  1909  three  South  Africans 
and  in  1908  three  Zulus  were  graduated  and  re- 
turned as  missionaries  to  their  native  lands.  The 
students  in  1910  are  chiefly  Presbyterians  (28), 
Baptists  (14),  and  Methodists  (11),  with  nine  d 
various  other  denominations.  The  property  and  en- 
dowment of  the  seminary  amoimt  to  $419,783,  and 
the  institution  also  shares  in  the  use  of  some  o(  the 
public  buildings  of  the  university,  while  the  Ubrary 
of  18,000  volumes  is  used  likewise  jointly  by  bo^ 
university  and  seminary.  J.  B.  Rendall. 

6.  XcOormiokt  This  theological  seminazy,  now 
located  at  Chicago,  HI.,  was  foimded  in  1829  throu^ 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Finley  Crowe,  at  Hanover, 
Ind.     Partly  as  a  result  of  the  revival  of  1827-2S, 
Hanover  Academy,  on  its  own  initiative,  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  s3^odical  school  by  the  Synod  of  Indiaioa 
on  condition  that  a  theological  department  be  con- 
nected therewith.    Agreeably  to  this  provision,  Rct. 
John  Matthews  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theologj, 
and  with  him  Rev.  John  W.  Cunningham,  Re?. 
Creorge  Bishop,  and  Rev.  James  Wood  served  at 
different  times  as  professors.     The  institution  was 
then  called  the  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  but 
in  1840  it  was  moved  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  re- 
named the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  thereby  have  an  increased 
constituency,   while  in  addition   Mr.   EHias  Ayen 
offered  for  endowment  what  was  then  considered 
a  laige  sum  of  money.     Its  success  in  this  location 
was  not  great,  and  it  became  manifest  that  removal 
was  essential  to  its  growth.     In  1857  the  last  cbsi 
at  New  Albany  was  graduated,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  the  question  of  its  future  home  was  activdr 
discussed,  until  the  General  Assembly  received  a 
proposition  from  the  board  of  directors  by  which  the 
seminary  was  to  be  transferred  from  qmodical  to 
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assembly  supervision,  the  matter  of  location  being 
left  to  the  assembly.  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
had  offered  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  on  condition 
that  the  seminary  be  moved  to  Chicago,  and  the 
assembly  accordingly  voted  for  this  site  and  elected 
new  professors  and  a  board  of  directors  of  what  was 
now  called  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest.  From  1859  to  1881,  the  seminary 
maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
limited  endowment,  but  in  the  latter  year  recon- 
struction took  place,  and  from  that  date  onward 
new  professorships  were  established  and  enlarged 
endowments  obtained,  new  dormitories  and  a  library 
building  were  erected,  and  a  large  increase  was  se- 
cured in  the  number  of  books.  In  1886  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  institution 
stands  for  the  largest  and  broadest  theological  cul- 
ture, the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  students,  and  the 
promotion  of  all  that  will  fit  them  for  efficient  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men  who  have 
filled  its  chairs  or  been  prominent  in  its  board  of 
directors  have  been  leaders  in  the  councils  of  the 
church  in  many  important  crises.  The  first  theo- 
logical student  association  in  the  country  was  or- 
ganized at  McCormick  in  1897,  and  became  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
theological  section  of  the  Student  Department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prominent  among  its  instructors, 
now  deceased,  were  Drs.  John  Matthews,  E.  D.  Mao- 
Master,  Nathan  L.  Rice,  R.  W.  Patterson,  Charles 
Elliott,  William  M.  Blackburn,  and  Leroy  J.  Halsey. 
The  number  of  instructors  in  1910  was  fifteen, 
and  there  are  forty  directors,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  who  control  all 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  institution,  and  have 
not  only  the  choice  and  election  of  professors, 
but  also  of  trustees  who  are  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  property.  An  annual  report  is  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  has  the  right  of  veto  on 
appointment  to  board  or  faculty.  The  number  of 
students  in  1910  was  141,  coming  principally  from 
the  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  although  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Italy,  Mexico,  Persia,  and  Syria  are 
also  represented.  The  great  majority  are  Presbyte- 
rian by  training,  with  a  few  of  other  denominations. 
The  amoimt  of  endowment  is  $1,981,234,  and  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library  is  34,290. 

A.  S.  Cabrier. 

Biblzoorapht:  L.  J.  Halsey,  Hiatorv  of  the  McCormick  Th^ 
olooical  Seminary,  Chicago.  1893;  D.  W.  Fisher,  McCoT' 
mick  Theological  Seminary,  Hiatorieal  Sketch,  Chicago,  1010. 

6.  NorthweBt:  This  institution,  formerly  known 
officially  as  "  The  German  Presbyterian  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest,"  reincorporated  in  1911 
as  the  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary,  is 
located  in  Dubuque,  la.,  where  it  was  foimded  in 
1852  by  the  Rev.  Adrian  Van  Vliet.  The  German 
immigrants  had  begim  to  pour  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  large  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  from 
religious  services  because  they  could  not  understand 
the  preaching  in  the  American  churches.  The  school 
commenced  in  a  small  way  in  the  pastor's  study, 
where  a  few  German  boys  were  trained  for  work 
among  their  countrymen.    The  enterprise  rapidly 


developed,  a  second  teacher,  Rev.  Godfrey  Moery, 
was  secured,  and  a  building  adjoining  the  church 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  school, 
for  which  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque,  in  Iowa, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Dane,  in  Wisconsin,  both 
under  the  care  of  the  old  School  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Clurch,  became  responsi- 
ble. When  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
churches  united,  the  German  Seminary  came 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  1871  a  well-appointed  school 
building  was  bought.  Among  other  early  pro- 
fessors may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Jacob  Conzett, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Schlager,  Rev.  Adam  McClelland,  Rev. 
A.  Van  der  Lippe,  and  Rev.  N.  M.  Steffens.  The 
seminary  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  a  minis- 
try of  foreign  speech  for  the  immigrant  population, 
and  in  this  work  it  is  the  pioneer  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  the  churches  with  an  imported  ministry,  and 
that  where  such  ministers  were  secured  they  were 
not  desirable.  Hence  Van  Vliet  planned  to  send 
out  young  men  of  immigrant  families,  trained  as 
the  American  minister  is  trained  to  take  the  gospel 
to  their  countrymen;  and  as  this  necessitated  not 
only  theological,  but  classical  and  scientffic  educa- 
tion, the  school  was  organized  into  three  depart- 
ments, academy,  college,  and  seminary.  This  plan 
has  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  work  for  foreign-speaking  people  is  imder- 
taken  on  this  method,  its  success  being  witnessed  by 
over  a  hundred  churches  organized  by  its  graduates 
among  the  Germans.  This  aspect  of  the  activity  of 
the  seminary  has  so  extended  that  a  well-equipped 
Bohemian  department  has  been  added,  while  the 
school  has  many  other  races  among  its  students — 
Dutch,  Slovak,  Russian,  Mexican,  Jewish,  Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Japanese. 

In  1907  the  growing  work  entered  a  new  and  large 
building  with  an  extensive  campus.  Already  the 
collegiate  department  had  been  erected  into  the 
German  Presbyterian  College,  and  the  scope  had 
been  broadened  so  that  a  classical  education  is  of- 
fered to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. The  number  of  students  in  the  year  1911 
was  119,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  Germany,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Servia,  Monaco,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  The 
present  faculty  numbers  twelve:  C.  M.  Steffens 
(president),  W.  O.  Ruston  (q.v.;  dean),  Albert  Kuhn, 
W.  C.  Laube,  John  Zimmerman,  Daniel  Grieder, 
Alois  Barta,  F.  T.  Oldt,  John  A.  McFadden, 
H.  S.  Ficke,  Paul  A.  Walz,  and  Justus  H.  Brandan. 
The  school  is  governed  by  twenty-four  regular  and 
four  life  directors,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
board  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
who  operate  under  the  care  and  with  the  review  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  interest-bearing  en- 
dowment amounts  to  $200,000,  and  the  amoimt  in- 
vested in  campus  and  buildings  is  $129,000,  a  total 
of  $266,000,  while  the  library  contains  5,000  volumes. 

W.  O.  Ruston. 

7.  Omahai  This  seminary,  located  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  founded  Feb.  17,  1891,  by  clerg3anen  and 
laymen  from  ike  Synods  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
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souri,  TTtrnfffm^  and  South  Dakota,  and  is  the  only 
theological  institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  £iiglishH^)eaking  students,  between  Chicago  and 
San  fSancisoo.  The  first  board  of  directors  con- 
sisted of  twenty  ministers  and  twenty  laymen,  and 
the  faculty  of  Drs.  Wm.  W.  Harsha  (systematic 
theology),  Stephen  Phelps  (homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology),  Matthew  B.  Lowrie  (New-Testament  lit- 
erature), John  Gordon  (q.v.;  ecclesiastical  history), 
and  Charles  G.  Sterling  (Hebrew).  The  seminary 
opened  in  Sept.,  1891,  with  nine  students,  and  has 
thus  far  enrolled  200  students  and  graduated  eight- 
een classes.  Many  of  these  men  have  become  leaders 
in  the  religious  movements  of  the  west  and  south, 
and  several  of  the  classes  have  representatives  in 
the  foreign  field.  By  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
the  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Creneral 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
stands  for  the  inculcation  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  although,  while  the  in- 
stitution is  distinctly  Presbyterian,  and  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrines  and 
the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  doors  are 
open  to  all  young  men,  w^hatever  their  theological 
opinions,  who  desire  training  for  the  ministry.  Free 
discussion  is  allowed,  and  none  are  compelled  to 
adopt  Presbyterian  views.  Its  professors  seek  to 
know  and  teach  the  results  of  the  best  modem  schol- 
arship. Nothing  is  retained  just  because  it  is  old. 
The  changing  conditions  of  society  receive  special 
consideration,  and  such  methods  of  service  are  com- 
mended as  these  conditions  seem  to  demand.  The 
seminary  was  established  to  increase  the  supply  of 
ministers  for  the  great  mission  field  within  the 
bounds  of  which  it  is  located.  Its  founders  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  the  results,  for  more  than 
half  of  its  graduates  have  entered  that  field,  and 
through  their  labors  thousands  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  Church.  The  opportimitics 
and  advantages  of  the  institution  are  also  extended 
to  laymen  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for  Chris- 
tian work. 

The  development  of  the  institution  has  been  grati- 
fying to  its  founders  and  friends,  and  it  has  always 
had  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly.  At  the  present  time  its  student 
body  represents  ten  s3mods  and  four  denominations. 
The  faculty  consists  of  Albert  B.  Marshall  (president 
and  professor  of  methodology),  Matthew  B.  Lowrie 
(homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  and  English  Bible), 
Joseph  J.  Lampe  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  liter- 
ature), Daniel  E.  Jenkins  (didactic  and  polemic 
theology),  diaries  A.  Mitchell  (New-Testament 
literature),  and  Charles  Herron  (ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, church  polity,  and  missions).  Through  the 
generosity  of  friends,  especially  Mrs.  William  Thaw, 
Thomas  McDougall,  and  John  H.  Converse,  the  semi- 
nary possesses  a  desirable  site  and  a  modem  build- 
ing ample  for  all  its  present  requirements.  Its  en- 
dowment fund,  with  other  holdings,  amounts  to 
$225,000,  and  its  library  contains  6,000  volumes. 

A.  B.  Marshall. 

8.  Princeton:  This  seminary,  which  is  located 
at  Princeton,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1812 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  which  created  it  and  controls  it.  Its 


official  name  is  *'  The  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A."     The  aasembly 
of  1810  decided  "  immediately  to  attempt  to  esttb- 
lish  a  seminary."    That  of  1811  adopted  a  plan  or 
constitution  for  the  seminary.    That  of  1812,  after 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  College  oC 
New  Jersey,   located  the  seminary   in   Princeton. 
On  May  3,   1812,  the  assembly   elected  the  first 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  twenty-one  minis- 
ters and  nine  ruling  elders,  as  at  present,  and  on 
June  2  the  Kev.  Dr.  Archibald   Alexander  (q.v.) 
was   elected    professor    of    didactic    and    polemie 
theology.     On  Aug.  12  the  seminary  was  formally 
opened  with  one  professor  and  three  students.    The 
classes  were  first  held  in  Dr.  Alexander's  house. 
Those  most  influential  in  the  inception  of  the  semi- 
nary were  Rev.  Drs.  Ashbel  Green  (q.v.),  who  wrote 
the  plan;  Archibald  Alexander,  Samuel  MiUer  (q.v.), 
Jacob  J.  Janeway,  and  President  Timothy  Dwight 
(q.v.),  of  Yale  College.    The  General  Assembly  of 
1813  made  Princeton  the  permanent  site  of  the 
seminary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Biiller  was  added 
to  the  faculty.    The  nimiber  of  students  increased 
rapidly,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  the 
classes  in  the  college  buildings.     The  first  seminaiy 
building  was  occupied  in  1817.     In  1822  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  (q.v.)  was  elected  a  professor.     In  a  large 
measure  the  seminary  owes  what  it  has  been  and 
what  it  has  always  stood  for  to  its  three  eaxiiest 
teachers. 

In  1822  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  with  control  over  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  seminary.     The  original  charts' 
fixed  the  number  at  twenty-one,  twelve  of  whom 
should  be  laymen  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey.    In 
1877  the  board  was  authorized  to  add  twelve  to  its 
number.    This  it  has  not  yet  done.     The  division 
of   the   Presbyterian   diurch,    in    1837,    into   two 
branches  raised  the  question  to  which  branch  the 
seminary  should   belong.    The  courts  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Old  School  branch  [and  to  that  branch 
the   seminary   adhered].     Until    1835    the'  faculty 
consisted  of  three  professors.    The  next  most  im- 
portant additions  were  J.  Addison  Alexander  (q.v.) 
in  that  year,  William  Henry  Green  (q.v.)  in  1851, 
and  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  (q.v.)  in  1860.     In  1871 
a   new  chair  of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics 
was  erected.     In  1877  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge 
was   associated  with   his   father   in   the    chair  of 
dogmatics,  and  in   1880   Francis    Landey   Pattoo 
(q.v.)  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  relation  of  phil- 
osophy and  science  to  the  diristian  reIig;ion.    In 
this  latter  year  there  were  seven  professors  and 
two  instructors  in  the  faculty.     Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
celebrated  his  professorial  jubilee  in  1872,  and  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green  celebrated  his  in   1896.    A 
new  chair  of  Biblical  theology  was  founded  in  1891. 
In  1836-37  there  were  137  students,  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  early  period;  in  1858-^9,  181;  and  263 
in  1894-95,  the  laigest  number  in  any  one  year. 
The  total  nimiber  of  students,  up  to   1910,  was 
5,742,  of  whom  3,076  were  living,  while  367  have 
become  foreign  missionaries. 

Princeton  Seminary  has  always  stood  for  a  di- 
vinely inspired  Bible  and  its  perfect  authority  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  practise.     It  has  maiTi^.^;fM¥l 
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and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  recognized  stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  believing  them 
to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  always 
practised  and  encouraged  a  reverent  and  scientific 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  has  been  ready  to  subject  it 
to  the  keenest  scrutiny  in  the  spheres  of  the  lower 
and  the  higher  criticism. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  largely  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  others.  Of  its  students,  108  have  be- 
come teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  United  States,  and  fifty-five  have  been 
moderators  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Remew,  founded  by  Charles 
Hodge  in  1825,  wielded  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  theological  thought  of  its  time.  Its  successors 
have  continued,  except  during  the  years  1877-80, 
until  the  present  Princeton  Theological  Review,  Some 
seventeen  other  religious  weeklies  and  quarterlies 
have  been  controlled  or  edited  by  alumni  of  the 
seminary.  The  publications  of  its  professors 
have  been  noteworthy  and  most  influential, 
particularly  the  Systematic  Theology  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  and  his  other  works,  and  those  of  Archibald 
Alexander,  Samuel  Miller,  J.  Addison  Alexander, 
William  Henry  Green,  and  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge  (q.v.). 

The  faculty  in  1910  consisted  of  ten  professors, 
two  assistant  professors,  and  five  instructors.  There 
are  a  librarian  and  an  assistant  librarian.  There  are 
two  endowed  lectureships,  six  fellowships,  and  five 
prizes.  Besides  a  broad  curriculimi  there  are  extra 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  The  govern- 
ing boards  are  a  board  of  directors  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  the  one  electing  the  professors  and  assign- 
ing their  duties,  and  controlling  the  educational 
interests  of  the  seminary,  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  General  Assembly,  ^e  other  having  the  care  of 
its  material  interests  and  the  appointment  of  the 
librarian.  Until  1902  the  senior  professor  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  faculty;  but  in  that  year 
provision  was  made  for  a  president  of  the  seminary, 
and  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  was  elected  to  this  office,  and 
still  retains  it.  The  president  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  both  the  governing  boards. 

There  were  151  students  in  the  seminary  in  the 
year  1909-10,  coming  from  thirty-three  states  and 
territories,  from  Canada,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  China,  Ire- 
land, and  Japan.  As  to  denomination,  there  were 
111  Presbyterian,  9  Reformed,  4  United  Presby- 
terian, 3  Reformed  Presbyterian,  3  Methodist,  3 
Congregationalist,  3  Lutheran,  3  United  Evangelical, 
3  Church  of  Clirist  in  Japan,  and  9  scattering.  The 
library  contains  87,700  bound  volumes  and  32,500 
pamphlets,  distributed  in  two  buildings.  The  real 
estate  of  the  seminary  is  valued  at  $628,000,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  its  other  holdings  is  $3,225,000. 
There  are  on  the  campus  three  dormitories,  two 
library  buildings,  a  recitation  building,  a  chapel,  a 
gymnasium,  a  power  house,  and  nine  professors' 
houses.  The  present  faculty  is  as  follows:  Francis 
Landey  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  and  profes- 
sor of  the  philosophy  of  religion;  Benjamin  Breckin- 
ridge Warfeld  (q.v.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Charles  Hodge 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology;  John  D. 
Davis  (q.v.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Helena  professor  of  orien- 


tal and  Old-Testament  literature;  John  DeWitt 
(q.v.),  D.D.|  LL.D.,  Archibald  Alexander  professor  of 
church  history;  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr.  (q.v.), 
D.D.,  Stuart  professor  of  apologetics  and  Chris- 
tian ethics;  Cieerhardus  Vos  (q.v.),  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Haley  professor  of  Biblical  theology;  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  William  Henry  Green,  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  philology  and  Old-Testament 
criticism;  William  Park  Armstrong,  A.M.,  professor 
of  New-Testament  literature  and  exegesis;  Charles 
Rosenbury  Erdman,  professor  of  practical  theology; 
Frederick  William  Loetscher,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
homiletics;  James  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  and  Old-Testament  literature; 
Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
didactic  and  polemic  theology;  Henry  Wilson  Smith, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  elocution;  Kerr  Dimcan  Mao- 
millan,  instructor^n  chiu*ch  history;  John  Gresham 
Machen,  instructor  in  the  New  Testament;  Oswald 
Thompson  Allis,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Semitic  phil- 
ology; Joseph  Heatly  Dulles  (q.v.),  A.M.,  librarian; 
Paul  Martin,  registrar  and  secretary  of  the  faculty; 
William  Boyd  Sheddan,  assistant  librarian. 

Joseph  Heatly  Dulles. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Charter  and  plan  of  the  Theolootcal  Seminary 
of  the  Pretbvterian  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  etc.  (with  all 
changes  up  to  date);  MiniUee  of  the  General  Aseembly  of 
the  Preabyterian  Church,  1808  sqq.;  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
RUe,  Proffreae,  and  Preeent  State  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1822;  J.  H.  Dulles,  "  Pzinceton 
Theological  Seminary,"  ch.  25  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  CorUributiona  to  American  Educational  Hietory, 
no.  23,  Washington,  1899;  J.  F.  Hageman,  History  of 
Princeton  and  its  inaHtutions,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1879; 
The  Princeton  Book,  Boston,  1879;  A.  Nevin,  Eneyclo- 
padia  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1884;  Addreaaea  before  the  Alumni  Aaaociation  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1876;  C. 
Hodge.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  a  diacourae,  etc., 
Princeton,  1874;  J.  H.  Dulles,  Biographical  Catalogue  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Trenton,  1909;  Neerolog- 
ical  Reporta  and  Annual  Proceedinga  of  the  Alumni  Aaaocia- 
tion of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  187S-1909,  3  vols., 
Princeton,  1891-1909;  C.  A.  Salmond,  Princeloniana. 
Charlea  and  A.  A.  Hodge,  etc..  New  York,  n.  d.;  The  Life  of 
Aahbd  Oreen,  New  York,  1849;  J.  W.  Alexander.  The  Life 
of  Archibald  Alexander,  New  York,  1854;  Samuel  Miller, 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  2  vols.,  Phihidelphia,  1869; 
H.  C.  Alexander,  The  Life  of  Joaeph  Addiaon  Alexander, 
2  vols.,  New  York,  1870;  Proceedinga  Connected  with  the 
SemirCentennial  Commemoration  of  the  Profeaaorahip  of 
Rev.  Charlea  Hodge,  AprU  U,  1872,  New  York,  1872; 
A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Life  of  Charlea  Hodge,  New  York.  1880; 
Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniveraary  of  the  Appointment 
of  William  Henry  Oreen  aa  an  Inatructor  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  May  6,  1806,  New  York,  1896;  F.  L. 
Patton,  Caspar  Wiatar  Hodge.  A  Memorial  Addreaa,  New 
York,  1892;  idem,  A  Diacourae  in  Memory  of  Arch^nUd 
Alexander  Hodge,  Philadelphia,  1887;  WiUiam  Miller  Pax- 
ton.  In  Memoriam,  1824-1904:  Funeral  and  Memorial 
Diacouraea,  New  York,  1905;  Catalogue  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  .  .  .  at  Princeton,  1909-10,  Princeton,  1910. 

9.  San  FranciBoo:   This   seminary  is  located  in 

San  Anselmo,  Cal.,  and  was  founded  in  1871,  being 

placed  under  the  care  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 

Synod  of  the  Pacific  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 

sprang  from  a  conviction  that  the  peculiar  needs  of 

the  Pacific  Ck>ast  demanded  a  ministry  trained  upon 

the  field,  and  its  founders  were  the  Rev.  William  A. 

Scott  and  Rev.  William  Alexander  (q.v.),  who,  with 

the  Rev.  George  Burrowes  and  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Poor, 

were  its  earliest  instructors.    It  was  located  for 

years  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  old 

City  College  and  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church 
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fumiBhed  a  temporary  habitation.  More  permanent 
quarters  were  secured  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  in  1S80,  and  in  1890  the  premnt  site  at 
San  Anselmo  was  presenlod  by  Mr.  A,  W.  Foster, 
of  San  Rafael.  Here,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mr,  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
others,  there  were  erected,  in  1892,  two  spoeious 
stone  buildings,  one  the  library  and  recitation  hall, 
the  other  the  dormitory.  To  these  was  later  added 
the  beautiful  Montgomery  Memorial  Chapel,  and 
there  are  also  commodious  residences  on  the  grounds 
for  all  the  professors.  The  location  is  sufficiently 
near  the  city  to  enable  the  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  ita  advantages  and  to  engage  actively  id 
missionary  and  other  church  work.  The  aim  of  the 
seminary  is  to  prepare  men  for  a  practical  and  effi- 
cient ministry  and  for  missionary  work  in  other 
lands.  For  nearly  twenty  years  of  its  history  the 
endowment  was  small,  and  the  profeaaors  were  pas- 
tors, giving  to  tlie  seminary  such  time  as  they  could 
spare  from  their  pastoral  duties.  The  number  of 
students  during  this  period  was  small.  For  the  past 
twenty  years,  owing  to  the  increase  in  endowment, 
which  now  amounts  aIto|B;ether  to  about  $500,000, 
the  faculty  have  devoted  their  entire  time  to  semi- 
nary work,  and  the  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased. Its  graduates  constitute  twenty-five  per 
ceut  of  the  active  Presbyterian  ministry  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  are  also  ministering  in  coDsiderable 
numbers  in  other  coast  and  eastern  states,  and  in 
neiLrly  every  large  missidnary  field  of  the  world. 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  served  as  in- 
structors have  been  Rev.  William  A,  Scott  (q.v.). 
Rev.  Jaraes  Eells,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Minton  (q.v.), 
each  of  whom  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbj^rian  Church, 

The  seminary  is  at  present  in  excellent  condition. 
There  are  six  full  professors  and  one  inHtructor,  and 
ita  library  contains  1S,000  volumes.  The  board  of 
management  consiats  of  twenty-six  directors,  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  eighteen  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  Synod  of  California,  six  by 
the  Synod  of  Or^on,  and  two  by  the  Synod  of  Wash- 
ington, The  directors  elect  five  of  their  number  as 
a  board  of  trustees,  in  compUance  with  the  laws  of 
California,  who  direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution. While  it  is  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Synod  of  Cahfomia,  it  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  as  all  the  other  semi- 
naries of  its  denomination.  The  average  number 
of  students  is  twenty-five.  They  are  all  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  about  siity  per 
cent  of  them  come  from  Pacific  Coast  churches, 

Warhen  Hall  Landon. 
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10.  Union  (New  Tork) :  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  believed  that  it  was  wise  to 
plant  a  training-school  for  ministers  in  a  great  city. 
They  first  met  Oct.  10,  1835,  and,  after  three  inter- 
mediate meetings,  constituted  a  board  of  directors 
by  the  election  of  ten  ministers  and  fourteen  laymen, 
Nov.  9-16,  1S35.    This  board  of  directors  held  its 


first  meeting  Jan,  18,  1836,  when  it  cht 
appointed  its  committees,  adopt«d  the 
and  proceeded  to  further  business-  Jan. 
is,  therefore,  re^rded  as  the  official  date  of  ^ 
founding  of  the  seminary.  The  seminoty  was  op^ 
for  instruction  on  Monday,  Dec.  5,  1836,  J 
Iiegialature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  u 
act  of  incorporation  Mar.  27,  1839,  and  this  (^ 
accepted  by  the  board  of  directors  Dec.  20,  IS^ 
The  founderB  of  the  seminary  were  Preebyl«nuii. 
of  the  broader  type  represented  in  the  New-School 
branch  of  the  church,  and  had  many  affiliiDcm 
with  New  England  Congregationalism,  Tbej  U 
in  view  a  service  of  wider  boundaries  than  tliw  d 
the  Presbyleriati  Church  alone.  They  not  only  !*■ 
lieved  in  freedom  of  thought,  but  in  the  widest  poi- 
sible  cooperation  with  other  Christians  in  the  put- 
tical  work  of  the  church.  The  Old-School  nmi.oo 
the  other  hand,  were  advocates  of  strict  control  bdi 
in  matters  of  thought  and  practise.  These  difftr- 
ences  were  reflected  in  the  training  given  in  tkc)«iiu- 
naries  of  the  church,  all  of  which  were  at  Iti*  line 
under  eccleaiaatical  control.  Union  Seminary  om 
its  origin  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Neo-^kbpal 
men  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dtsrtla 
create  a  new  institution  which  should  more  perlerlljr 
reflect  their  own  ideals.  The  seminary  hs;  bm 
from  the  outset  independent  of  any  eccleautiol 
control,  except  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  yran. 
On  May  16.  1870,  a  few  months  after  the  reuoioiicf 
the  Old-  and  New-School  wings  of  the  Presbywrii* 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  o»- 
ceded  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  chunt  tlw 
right  of  veto  on  the  election  of  ita  profeseon.  Thii 
action  was  taken  in  the  interests  of  hannonj  nitliii 
the  church  and  in  order  to  secure  similarity  of  stud- 
ing  for  all  ita  theological  seminaries.  Thiaeonc*' 
aion  was  withdrawn  on  Oct.  13.  1892.  as  a  rtoiitdi 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  betvKC  tbi 
seminary  and  the  General  Assembly  in  connKli" 
with  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs  (q.v.)  to  the  dmIj 
established  Edward  Robinson  chair  of  KblioJ 
theology.  The  General  Assembly  interpreted  Ito 
transfer  as  a  new  appointment,  and,  under  the  m* 
fluence  of  the  excitement  caused  by  Dr.  Brigp'* 
inaugural  address,  by  an  overwhelming  majontT 
disapproved  the  action  of  the  board.  The  iinrVxl 
on  their  part  maintained  that  the  appointment  a 
Dr.  Briggs  wasasimple  transfer  invohTngnochinp 
of  duties,  and  hence  was  not  subject  to  rcvie"  ^ 
the  Assembly.  This  led  to  an  examination  bfthe 
seminary  authorities  of  the  le^  aspects  d  ^ 
matter,  and  they  were  advised  that  the  coomw* 
had  been  itltra  vires.  On  oil  grounds,  therefDrt^ 
felt  that  they  must  reconsider  their  actaon,  Sd« 
1892  Union  Seminary  has  been  eccledaatically  i"* 
pendent,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  foundfn  ■'"' 
the  provisions  of  its  charter.  For  many  ytars  tl* 
directors  and  professors  gave  their  aasenl  to  iM 
Westminster  Standards,  the  exact  formula  varyiH 
from  time  to  time.  Since  1905  this  requirement  b* 
ceased,  and  a  new  form  of  declaration  has  be«ii  pto* 
vided,  which  secures  the  Christian  chaiactet  of  A> 
institution  in  more  comprehensive  terms  At  tb 
present  tjme  the  board  of  directors  and  the  facuH) 
include  representatives  of  the   Presbyterian,  Oa; 
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gr^gational,    Protestant   Episeopal,    Baptist,    and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

The  principles  underlying  the  foundation  of  the 
seminary  were  expressed  by  the  preamble  composed 
by  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  and  adopted  by  the  board  at 
its  first  meeting  on  Jan.  18, 1836.    They  were  as  fol- 
lows.   In  the  first  place,  the  founders  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  great  city  furnishes  peculiar  facili- 
ties and  advantages  for  conducting  theological  edu- 
cation.   In  the  second  place,  while  providing  for 
instruction  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  they  were  members,  they 
declared  their  purpose  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  full 
and  thorough  education  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  best  theological  seminaries  in  this  and  other 
countries.    In  the  third  place,  they  emphasised 
the  in^x>rtanoe  of  practical  training  for  an  efficient 
ministry.    They  believed  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
be  pious  and  scholarly;  one  must  know  how  to  ex- 
press his  faith  and  apply  his  knowledge  in  action. 
Accordingly,   they  proposed   that   their  students 
identify  tiiemselves  with  the  various  churches  of  the 
dty,  actively  engage  in  their  services,  and  become 
familiar  wil^  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  city 
tod  of  the  time.    In  the  fourth  place,  they  proposed 
to  train  men  not  only  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but 
for  every  form  of  Christian  service,  whether  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  or  religious.    Finally,  they 
wished  to  provide  an  institution  of  truly  catholic 
spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  their  own  memor- 
able language,  one  around  which  "  all  men  of  mod- 
erate views  and  feelings,  who  desire  to  live  free 
from  party  strife  and  to  stand  aloof  from  all  ex- 
tremes of  doctrinal  speculation,  practical  radicalism, 
and  ecclesiastical  domination,  may  cordially  and  af- 
fectionately rally."  The  charter  provides  that "  equal 
privileges  of  admission  and  instruction,  with  aU 
the  advantages  of  the  institution,  shall  be  allowed 
to  students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
In  fact,  instruction  is  given  not  only  in  the  doctrine 
and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  also  in 
those  of  other  leading  Protestant  churches.    The 
student  body  at  the  present  time  is  made  up  of 
members  of  eighteen  different  Christian  bodies.  All 
of  these  are  urged  to  retain  their  original  conneo- 
tion,  and  to  enter  the  ministry  of  their  respective 
churches.    The  endeavor  is  made  to  provide  them 
an  with  what  they  need  for  effective  service  to  their 
own  pec^le. 

Hie  first  seminary  building  was  at  No.  9  Univer- 
sity Place,  and  was  dedicated  Dec.  12,  1838.  Four 
professors'  houses  were  also  erected  on  Greene 
Street,  but,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments 
a  the  institution,  these  houses  were  sold  some  foiu* 
fears  later.  Two  of  these,  together  with  the  house 
ind  lot  adjoining  at  the  comer  of  Greene  and  Eighth 
Streets,  were  subsequently  acquired  in  order  to 
provide  the  students  with  dormitories.  In  1884  the 
eminary  moved  to  its  second  home  on  Lenox  Hill, 
irhere  its  important  group  of  buildings,  with  the 
Slain  entrance  at  1200  {aitennad  700)  Park  Avenue, 
iras  dedicated  Dec.  9,  1884.  The  generous  bene- 
factions of  ex-Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  sup- 
)]emented  by  large  gifts  from  D.  Willis  James, 
Iforris  K.  Jeeup,  and  others,  made  this  move  pos- 
ible.    In  1910  the  seminary  moved,  for  the  third 


time,  to  its  present  quarters  on  Momingside  Heights. 
This  removal  was  made  possible  through  the  princely 
generosity  of  D.  Willis  James,  then  vice-president 
of  the  board,  to  which,  after  his  death,  Mrs.  James 
made  large  additions.  The  work  of  constructing 
the  building  was  begun  in  1908;  the  building  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  Sept.,  1910;  and  the 
formal  service  of  dedication  took  place  Nov.  29, 
1910.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  English  perpen- 
dicular Gothic,  occupy  the  double  block  boimded 
by  Broadway,  Claremont  Avenue,  120th  and  122d 
Streets,  and  form  a  large  rectangle  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle of  approximately  360  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide.  They  consist  of  an  entrance  tower,  an  ad- 
ministration building,  a  library  building,  a  memo- 
rial chapel  given  by  Mrs.  James  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  a  dormitory  for  students,  a  house  for  the 
president,  and  an  apartment  house  with  accommo- 
dations for  ten  professors. 

The  library  of  the  seminary,  on  account  both  of 
its  great  sise  and  the  value  of  its  collections,  offers 
unusual  opportimities  to  scholars  and  investigators. 
On  May  1,  1909,  it  contained  about  97,000  volumes, 
65,000  pamphlets,  and  186  manuscripts.  The  be- 
giiming  of  it  was  the  library  of  Leander  Van  Ess, 
consisting  of  over  13,000  volumes,  including  such 
rare  and  valuable  works  as  430  incimabida,  from 
1469  to  1510  A.D.;  1,246  titles  of  Reformation  liter- 
ature, in  original  editions;  37  manuscripts;  4,209 
volumes  in  church  history,  patristics,  canon  law, 
etc.;  and  about  200  editions  of  the  Vulgate  and  of 
German  Bibles  (the  earliest  being  1470).  Valuable 
additions  have  been  made  from  the  collections  of 
the  late  Drs.  Robinson,  Field,  Marsh,  Gillett,  Smith, 
Adams,  Hatfield,  Hitchcock,  Schaff,  Prentiss  (qq.v.), 
and  others. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  collection  of 
nearly  800  Greek  Testaments  gathered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  (q.v.),  and  presented  in  1898  by 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin;  of  the  hymnological  library 
of  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Bird  (q.v.),  consisting  of  some 
5,000  volumes,  presented  in  1888  by  the  late  Henry 
Day,  Esq.,  and  of  an  almost  exhaustive  collection 
of  Zwingliana  presented  in  1901  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Gil- 
lett Collection  of  American  History  (endowed  in 
1884  by  the  late  David  H.  McAlpin),  and  the  Field 
and  other  collections  of  pamphlets  contain  useful 
material  for  the  study  of  the  civil  and  religious  his- 
tory and  the  theology  of  America.  Most  valuable 
of  all  is  the  McAlpin  Collection  of  British  History 
and  Theology  (endowed  in  1884  by  Mr.  McAlpin), 
gathered  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Briggs. 
It  contains  thousands  of  rare  and  important  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  early  Puritans,  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  the  deistic,  trinita- 
rian,  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  general 
and  local  histories  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
churches. 

The  original  plan  of  the  seminary  contemplated 
the  meeting  of  the  necessary  expenses  by  an  aimual 
subscription  from  the  friends  of  the  institution,  but 
this  proved  impracticable.  The  first  permanent 
fund  was  obtained  in  1843  by  the  gift  of  $25,000 
from  Mr.  James  Doorman  for  the  endowment  of  the 
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theological  chair.  A  further  sum  of  $30,000  was  re- 
ceived some  five  or  six  years  later  by  a  bequest  of 
Mr.  James  Roosevelt.  Diuing  the  years  from  1853 
to  1871  the  funds  of  the  institution  were  further  in- 
creased by  $650,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
obtained  by  general  subscription.  Three  years  later 
the  institution  was  further  strengthened  by  a  gen- 
erous gift  of  $300,000  from  Mr.  James  Brown,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  original  corps  of  professors  was 
increased  from  three  to  seven,  and  the  funds  of  the 
professorships  from  $25,000  to  $80,000  each.  These 
funds  were  subsequently  increased  by  gifts  from  Mr. 
D.  Willis  James,  Mr.  William  £.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  and  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown.  At 
the  present  time  the  seminary  has  ten  professorships 
fully  endowed,  most  of  which  bear  the  names  of 
their  several  founders  or  of  funds  designated  by 
them.  In  the  order  of  their  foimdation  they  are 
the  following:  The  Davenport  Professorship  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Ck>gnate  Languages,  the  Roosevelt 
Professorship  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  Wash- 
bum  Professorship  of  Church  History,  the  Baldwin 
Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature,  the  Brown  Pro- 
fessorship of  Homiletics,  the  Skinner  and  McAlpin 
Professorship  of  Practical  Theology,  the  Edward 
Robinson  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology,  the 
Jesup  Graduate  Professorship  of  Practical  Theology, 
the  Marceilus  Hartley  Professorship  of  Philosophy 
and  the  History  of  Religion  and  Missions,  and  the 
Professorship  of  Christian  Ethics.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  an  endowment  for  the  Department  of 
Applied  Christianity,  at  present  used  for  the  direct- 
or of  Christian  work  and  headworker  of  the  Union 
Settlement.  Other  professorships  and  associate  and 
assistant  professorships  are  not  yet  endowed.  The 
endowment  of  the  seminary  includes  provision  also 
for  certain  instructorships  and  lectureships,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Harkness  Instructor^ 
ship  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution  and  in  Sacred 
Music,  the  Elv  Lectureship  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  Morse  Lectureship  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  the  Bible  to  the  Sciences,  and  the  Parker 
Lectureship  on  the  Laws  of  Health. 

On  the  rolls  of  the  seminary  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  men  prominent  in  philanthropic  and 
religious  life.  Its  founders  were  actively  interested 
in,  and  many  of  them  officers  of,  the  leading 
missionary  societies  of  the  country.  Among  its 
directors  were  such  clergymen  as  Absalom  Peters, 
Erskine  Mason,  Albert  Barnes  (q.v.),  Samuel  Han- 
son Cox  (q.v.),  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  (q.v.),  and  Jona- 
than French  Steams;  and  such  laymen  as  Knowles 
Taylor,  Richard  T.  Haines,  WilUam  M.  EEalsted, 
Charles  Butler,  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Noi^ 
man  White,  D.  Hunter  McAlpin,  D.  Willis  James, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and 
Morris  K.  Jesup.  The  first  president  of  the  board 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.D.,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1840  by  Richard  T.  Haines,  who  served 
until  1871.  Charles  Butler  was  president  from  1871 
to  1898,  and  John  Crosby  Brown  from  1898  until 
1909.  The  present  president  is  Robert  C.  Ogden. 
No  less  notable  is  the  roll  of  the  faculty.  The 
first  professor  of  sacred  literature  was  Edward 
Robinson  (q.v.),  the  Nestor  of  American  Biblical 
Boholarship,  and  in  other  departments  the  seminary 


has  commanded  the  services  of  such  men  as  Henry 
B.  Smith  (q.v.),  and  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  (q.v.)  m  theol- 
Qgy,  Philip  Schaff  (q.v.)  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
(q.v.)  in  church  history,  Thomas  H.  Skinner  (q.v.), 
William  Adams  (q.v.),  Geoige  L.  Prentiss  (q.v.),  and 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (q.v.),  in  practical  theolqgy. 
Thomas  McAuley,  the  first  president  of  the  board, 
acted  also  as  president  of  the  faculty.    He  was 
succeeded  in  1840  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.D. 
In  1842  the  presidency  of  the  faculty  lapsed,  but 
was  revived  in  1873,  when  William  Adams,  pastor 
of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  and  chairman  of  the 
New  School  Committee  of  Reunion,  became  presi- 
dent.   He  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  who  was  followed  in  1887  by  Thomas  S. 
Hastings  (q.v.).     On  his  resignation  in  1897,  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  was  chosen  president   and 
served  until  his  death  in  1908,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Francis  Brown  (q.v.). 

From  the  first  the  faculty  have  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  the  cause  of  productive  scholar- 
ship. In  the  long  list  of  their  publications  mention 
may  be  made  of  Robinson's  monographs  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  and  his  translation  of 
Gesenius'  Dictionary;  Schaff's  edition  of  the  Creedt 
of  Chriatendomf  and  his  Church  History;  the  /nler- 
naHonal  Theological  Library  and  Critical  Comment 
tary,  edited  by  Dr.  Briggs,  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Salmond,  and  with  Canon  Driver  and  Dr.  Plummer 
respectively;  and  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Drs. 
Francis  Brown  and  Briggs,  in  cooperation  with 
Canon  Driver;  also  of  McGiffert's  Apostolic  Age,  W. 
Adams  Brown's  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  and 
Thomas  C.  Hall's  History  of  Ethics  within  Organusd 
Christianity.  The  spirit  of  the  teachers  haa  de- 
scended upon  the  scholars,  and  among  the  3,501 
alumni  of  the  seminary  no  less  than  74  have  been 
college  presidents,  222  teachers  in  colleges,  and  99 
in  seminaries.  In  the  curriculum  of  the  seminary 
the  original  languages  have  alwa3r8  held  a  prominent 
place,  and  were  formerly  required  of  all  grad- 
uates. A  distinction  is  now  customarily  made 
between  the  diploma  and  the  degree  of  the  seminary, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  being 
required  only  of  candidates  for  the  latter.  In  re- 
cent years  the  range  of  subjects  included  in  the 
curriculimi  has  greatly  increajsed,  and  the  freedom 
of  election  has  been  widely  extended.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  no  less  than  141  courses  are  offered  by  the 
faculty,  the  division  by  departments  being  aa  fol- 
lows: Old  Testament,  22;  New  Testament,  21; 
church  history,  17;  philosophy  of  religion,  10;  apolo- 
getics, 4;  systematic  theology,  6;  Christian  ethics, 
11;  practical  theology,  25;  religious  education,  6; 
theological  encyclopedia  and  symbolics,  11;  vocal 
culture,  3 ;  sacred  music,  5.  In  thirty  years  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  increased  threefold.  In  addition 
to  its  own  cookies,  through  an  arrangement  entered 
into  with  Columbia  and  New  York  UniversitieB, 
the  seminary  is  able  to  offer  to  its  students  the  ad- 
vantage of  university  courses  in  philosophy,  so- 
ciology, and  other  subjects  of  value  for  the  student 
of  religion.  A  graduate  department  of  the  semi- 
nary which  now  embraces  some  forty  students  has 
for  some  years  been  in  operation.  The  scholarships 
of  the  seminary  are  administered  on  a  merit  baflis. 
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Through  two  fellowships  the  seminary  offers  to  the 
best  student  in  each  class  the  opportunity  of  two 
years  of  graduate  study  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty  in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  addition,  the 
seminary  offers  the  degree  of  D.D.  to  advanced 
students. 

From  the  first  the  students  have  been  active 
workers  in  the  churches,  Sundaynschools,  and  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city 
and  its  vicinity.  The  supervision  of  these  activities 
has  recently  been  entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
Christian  Work,  through  which  students  are  as- 
signed to  different  fields  and  coimseled  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  they 
present.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  Union  Settlement  in  East  104th  Street, 
foimded  in  1895  by  a  group  of  Union  Seminary 
alumni.  While  not  officially  connected  with  the 
seminary,  the  settlement  is  an  expression  of  its 
social  spirit.  The  seminary's  director  of  Christian 
work  is  at  the  same  time  head  worker  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  many  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  its 
activities.  The  practical  interest  of  the  seminary 
appears  further  in  its  provision  for  university  ex- 
tension. The  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
recently  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Coe,  offers  especial  facilities  for  the  training  of  lay 
workers.  The  foundation  lectureships  of  the  semi- 
nary are  open  to  the  general  public,  and  many  of  the 
courses  deal  with  topics  of  popular  religious  interest. 
A  Simday  service  is  maintained  in  the  chapel  for  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Union  School 
of  Religion  provides  a  model  Simday-school  for  their 
children.  In  addition,  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  various  conferences  organized  by  the  seminary 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  Conference  on  an 
Efficient  Ministry,  held  in  1908  for  the  pastors  of 
the  neighboring  churches;  the  Conference  on  the 
Training  for  the  Ministry,  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary  in  cooperation  with  the  stu- 
dents of  Hartford  and  Yale  seminaries;  and  the 
Quiet  Day  for  social  workers.  Specially  noticeable 
has  been  the  strong  missionary  interest  among  the 
students.  From  the  first  a  large  nimiber  of  its 
graduates  have  found  their  way  to  the  foreign  field, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  now  on  the 
seminary  roll  amounts  to  251.  This  missionary 
interest  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  two  visi^ 
of  the  late  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  to  the 
East  as  Barrows  Lecturer.  Provision  has  recently 
been  made  by  a  friend  of  the  seminary  for  a  similar 
lectureship,  to  be  filled  in  1911-12  by  Prof.  George 
William  Knox  (q.v.).   William  Adams  Brown. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  L.  Prentiss,  Union  Theotogieal  Seminary 
in  the  City  of  New  York:  Hietorical  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  its  First  Fifty  Years,  New  York.  1880;  idem. 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York:  Its 
Design  and  anot?ier  Decade  of  its  History,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  1800;  General  Catalogue  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York  (four  editions;  1876, 
compiled  by  E.  F.  Hatfield.  1886.  1898.  1908.  compiled  by 
C.  R.  Gillett);  The  Seminary:  Its  Spirit  and  Aims  (ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall.  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane  CoflSn,  President  Charles  Chiihbert  HaU), 
New  York,  1907. 

11.  Western:  This  seminary  was  founded  at 
Allegheny  (now  part  of  Pittsburg),  Pa.,  in  1827, 
after  the  (general  Assembly  had  determined  in  1825, 


when  the  need  for  such  an  institution  for  the  West 
had  been  felt  for  several  years,  to  establish  a  train- 
ing-school for  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  first  in- 
structors were  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  and  Rev. 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  and  among  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  have  been  Luther  Halsey,  John 
W.  Nevin  (q.v.),  Alexander  T.  McGill,  Melanchthon 
W.  Jacobus  (q.v.),  William  S.  Plumer  (q.v.).  Will- 
iam  M.  Paxton,  A.  A.  Hodge  (q.v.),  S.  J.  Wilson, 
S.  H.  KeUogg,  B.  B.  Warfield  (q.v.),  David  Gregg 
(q.v.),  and  M.  B.  Riddle  (q.v.).  The  spirit  and 
policy  of  the  seminary  are  admirably  expressed  in 
the  fundamental  principle  which  was  incorporated 
by  its  foimders  in  the  "  plan  " :  "  That  learning  with- 
out religion  in  ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  Church,  and  religion  without  learning 
will  leave  the  ministry  exposed  to  the  impositions 
of  designing  men,  and  insufficient  in  a  high  degree 
for  the  great  purposes  of  the  Gospel  ministry."  In 
accordance  with  this,  a  combination  of  learning  and 
piety,  of  erudition  and  earnestness,  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  efficiency,  is  the  standard 
which  has  been  set  up,  while  the  institution  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  its  strong  missionary 
spirit.  While  the  seminary  is  a  Presbyterian  insti- 
tution, it  is  not  sectarian;  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  cordially  welcomed  and  are  entitled  to 
scholarship  aid;  and  representatives  from  bodies 
other  than  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  always 
found  among  the  students.  Recently  the  curricu- 
lum was  thoroughly  revised  to  meet  modem  de- 
mands, by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system 
and  by  laying  greater  emphasis  on  sociological 
studies.  The  regular  course  extends  over  three 
years,  a  fourth  year  of  study  entitling  a  student  to 
the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1902  a  special  department 
was  organized  for  the  training  of  ministers  for  the 
immigrant  peoples  among  whom  the  Presbyterian 
Church  labors,  and  extension  courses  of  lectures  are 
conducted  by  the  faculty  in  the  churches  of  Pitts- 
burg and  vicinity. 

The  total  number  of  matriculants  is  2,126,  of 
whom  117  have  been  foreign  missionaries,  and  the 
average  number  of  students  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  eighty,  the  enrolment  for  1011  being 
jseventy-nine.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven  pro- 
fessors and  four  instructors,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  instructors  in  music  and  elocution, 
must  be  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  On  induction  into  office 
the  professors  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  West- 
minster Catechisms  and  Confession. 

The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  board  of  trustees;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  forty  members  (twenty-eight  min- 
isters and  twelve  ruling  elders),  one-fourth  of  whom 
are  chosen  annually.  The  board  of  directors  have 
power  to  elect,  suspend,  and  remove  professors,  such 
election  and  removal  being  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  General  Assembly.  They  superintend  the  cur- 
riculum, inspect  the  fidelity  of  the  professors,  and 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students.  The  board 
of  trustees,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  on  Mar.  29,  1844,  consists  of 
twenty-one  members,  "nine  of  whom  shall  at  all 
times  be  laymen  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania/'  and  to  them  is  committed  the  management 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Each  board  elects  its  own  members,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  institution  now  has  two  halls,  a  library,  and 
foiu*  professors'  houses,  and  plans  have  becoi  laid 
for  a  complete  new  plant,  to  consist  of  a  dormitory, 
administration  building,  and  chapel.  The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $250,000,  and  the  endowment  is 
$733,807,  the  chief  benefactors  being  Rev.  C.  C. 
Beatty,  James  Laughlin,  James  Laughlin,  Jr.,  S.  P. 
Harbison  and  his  estate,  S.  S.  Marvin,  and  David 
and  John  Robinson.  James  A.  Ksiiso. 

XI  b.  Presbyterian  (Southern). — 1.  Austins  This 
institution  is  located  at  Austin,  Travis  Co.,  Tex., 
where  it  was  foimded  in  1884,  practically  as  an 
independent  movement,  imder  the  control  of  no 
ecclesiastical  body,  though  it  was  recognized  and 
indorsed  by  the  Synod  of  Texas  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  title  of 
''  The  Austin  School  of  Theology,"  it  continued  in 
operation  until  1805,  when  it  was  compelled  to 
suspend  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  actual  revival 
of  its  activity  took  place  in  1898,  when  the  Synod 
of  Texas  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  with  full 
power  to  open  the  institution,  and  ordered  that  its 
name  should  be  **  The  Austin  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,"  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  the  successor  to  the  Austin  School  of  Theology. 
The  Synod  of  Texas  adopted  a  constitution  in  Oct., 
1001,  and  ordered  the  board  to  open  the  institution 
for  students  as  soon  as  $100,000  should  have  been 
raised.  This  was  done  at  once,  and  the  seminary 
resumed  its  work  in  Oct.,  1002.  The  founders  of 
the  seminary,  in  1884,  were  the  Rev.  Richmond  K. 
Smoot  and  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabney  (q.v.),  while 
its  revival  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Rev. 
Thornton  R.  Sampson,  its  first  president,  the  first 
faculty  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  King,  as 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  as  professor  of  Old-Testament 
languages  and  exegesis.  Later,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smoot 
was  added  to  the  faculty.  The  institution  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  S3mods  of  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  last  period  of  eight 
years  the  seminary  has  given  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Ar- 
kansas about  thirty  men,  trained  in  whole  or  in  part 
imder  its  instruction.  The  office  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  seminary  having  terminated,  according 
to  the  constitution,  when  the  faculty  reached  the 
number  of  four,  from  1004  to  1008  the  institution 
was  governed  by  the  faculty  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  controlling 
synods.  In  1008  the  board,  with  the  consent  of 
the  controlling  synods,  determined  to  make  the 
office  of  president  a  permanent  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  seminary,  and  elected  to  this  position 
the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  D.D. 

This  seminary  stands  for  the  type  of  theology 
which  is  pi'esented  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  was  founded  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  furnishing  an  adequate  ministry 
in  both  supply  and  equipment  for  the  rapidly  de- 


veloping home-mission  territory  of  the  Southwest 
Among  its  instructors  the  best-known,  perhtpe 
have  been  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  the  fie?. 
Thomas  Carey  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Kiqg, 
the  Rev.  R.  K.  Smoot,  and  the  Rev.  T.  R-Bampsoo. 
In  the  year  1010  the  seminary  had  five  instructon, 
thirty-four  students,  a  library  of  about  2,500  vol- 
umes, buildings  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  and  en- 
dowments to  the  value  of  $200,000;  it  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
three  controlling  synods.  In  the  student  body 
there  are  four  denominations  represented:  Presby- 
terian (31),  Disciples  of  Christ  (1),  Baptist  (1),  and 
Episcopalian  (1).  Robert  £.  Vinson. 

8.  Oolumbia:  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  popularly  known  as  Columbia  Seminary,  is 
located  in  Columbia,  Richland  Co.,  S.  C,  and  was 
founded  in  1828  by  the  Pre8b3rterian8  of  the  then 
S3mod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  institu- 
tion had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  if  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  the  cotton  belt  were  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  educated  ministers,  they 
must  not  only  be  raised  up  from  the  chiut^es  them- 
selves, but  must  be  trained  for  the  ministry  some- 
where withm  this  territory.  Fit>m  1828  to  1S31  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary  consisted  of  but  a  single 
professor.  Dr.  Thomas  Goulding,  but  in  1831  Dr. 
George  Howe  and  in  1833  Dr.  A.  W.  Leland  were 
added  to  the  faculty.  While  it  has  had  its  share  of 
vicissitudes,  Colimibia  Seminary  has  a  record  d 
service  not  only  to  the  churches  of  the  cotton 
belt,  but  to  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  popularly  known  as  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
faculty  such  men  as  James  Henry  Thomwell  (q.v.), 
B.  M.  Palmer  (q.v.),  J.  B.  Adger,  James  Woodiow 
(q.v.),  William  S.  Plummer  (q.v.),  J.  R.  Wilfloo, 
John  L.  Giradeau,  and  Samuel  Sparr  Laws.  Its 
alurxmi  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  organiiing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  tM  were 
largely  influential  in  determining  its  distinctive  chl^ 
acter  and  in  shaping  the  lines  along  which  its  life  and 
activities  have  developed.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilfloo 
(q.v.),  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  seminary, 
shaped  the  foreign-mission  policy  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  while  its  home-missionaiy  a^ 
tivities  have  been  largely  under  the  direction  d 
alunmi  of  the  same  seminary,  and  its  interest  in  and 
work  for  the  negroes  have  been  stimulated  and  di- 
rected by  such  alunmi  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  John  L 
Giradeau,  and  Charles  A.  Stillman  (q.v.).  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  the  denomination  with  manyn 
its  best  preachers,  Columbia  Seminary  has  given  it 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  its  theological  professon* 
not  to  mention  its  other  educators.  Gf  the  thirty* 
nine  moderators  of  the  Creneral  Assembly,  niiieteeD 
have  been  alunmi  of  this  institution. 

The  faculty  in  the  year  1910  consisted  of  fou' 
professors,  with  two  chairs  vacant — ^those  of  natnK^ 
science  in  its  relation  to  revelation,  and  of  pastoral 
theology,  English  Bible,  and  homiletics.    The  instt- 
tution  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Synods  d 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,   Alabama,   and  Florida, 
their  control  being  exercised  through  a  board  d 
directors,  six  of  whom  are  elected  from  the  Synod 
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of  South  Carolina,  four  from  the  Synod  of  Georgia, 
four  from  the  S3mod  of  Alabama,  and  two  from  the 
S3mod  of  Florida.  From  year  to  year  the  directors 
submit  their  minutes  to  the  synods  for  approval,  and 
also  send  to  the  General  Assembly  a  report  for  its 
information.  There  were  in  1010  twenty  students 
in  attendance,  nine  of  whom  were  from  South 
Carolina,  four  from  Geoi^gia,  five  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  two  from  Tennessee.  All  of  these  were 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  seminary  amounts  to  $275,000, 
and  its  library  contains  2,400  volumes. 

W.  M.  McPheetbrs. 

Bibuoorapht:  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Semicentennial 
Volume  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Columbia,  1884. 

8.  Kentucky:  This  institution,  located  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  formed  in  1901  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Danville  (Ky.)  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  Danville  seminary  was 
founded  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1853,  by  the  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School), 
and  had  a  notably  successful  career  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  attracting  a  laige  number  of 
students.  Its  most  widely  known  professors  were 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge  (q.v.),  Edward  P.  Hum- 
phrey, Stuart  Robinson  (q.v.),  Stephen  Yerkes,  and 
Nathan  L.  Rice  (q.v.),  and  its  influence  on  the 
Southwest  through  its  alumni  has  been  marked 
and  enduring.  In  1803,  the  Synods  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  foimded  the  Louis- 
ville Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  reason  of 
its  strong  faculty  and  its  location  in  a  large  city  the 
institution  at  once  took  high  rank,  and  in  its  fourth 
session  enrolled  sixty-seven  students.  The  original 
endowment  was  $100,000,  mostly  in  subscriptions, 
and  for  three  years  the  instruction  was  given  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chiu*ch.  In  the 
first  session  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander  gave  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $75,000  to  endow  a  chair  in  memory  of 
his  son,  while  temporary  endowment  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  the  gift  of  their  services  as  professors 
by  three  pastors  of  the  city  enabled  the  seminary 
to  meet  its  expenses.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W. 
N.  Haldeman,  proprietor  of  the  Courier-Joumalf  a 
permanent  location  was  secured  in  1896,  and  in 
1901  the  Danville  and  Louisville  seminaries  were 
united  at  Louisville,  under  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  consolidation  the 
seminary  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  S3mods 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  this  con- 
trol being  exercised  through  a  board  of  twenty-four 
directors,  who  elect  the  professors.  Annual  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  seminary  are  submitted  to  the 
controlling  synods  and  to  the  two  General  Assem- 
blies, and  the  election  of  directors  and  the  election 
or  transfer  of  professors  are  subject  to  veto  by  the 
respective  assemblies.  Under  the  charter  and  con- 
stitution of  the  seminary  the  instruction  ''  shall  at 
all  times  be  in  accordance  with  those  standards 
which  are  now  common  in  both  of  said  [Presbyte- 


rian] churches,  and  with  such  modifications  thereof, 
if  any,  as  may  hereafter  be  made  and  adopted  by 
both  of  said  churches."  The  synods  of  both  the 
Presbyterian  denominations  concerned  represent  the 
same  type  of  theology  and  ecclesiology,  and  the 
faculty  are  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two, 
agreeing  thoroughly  in  making  the  teaching  and 
spirit  of  the  institution  conservative  in  theology 
and  in  Biblical  criticism.  The  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion consists  of  eight  professors:  Charles  R.  Hemp- 
hill (q.v.;  president  and  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  practical  theology),  John  M. 
Worrall  (practical  theology,  emeritus),  William  H. 
Marquess  (Biblical  introduction,  English  Bible,  and 
Biblical  theology),  Henry  E.  Dosker  (q.v.;  church 
history),  Robert  A.  Webb  (q.v.;  apologetics  and  sys- 
tematic theology),  Jesse  L.  Cotton  (Old-Testament 
exegesis),  and  Thompson  M.  Hawes  and  J.  G.  Mc- 
Allister (assistants). 

The  courses  of  study  are  organized  into  distinct 
schools,  and  cover  all  the  subjects  of  theological 
discipline,  with  special  attention  to  preparation  for 
the  practical  demands  made  on  the  modem  minister. 
Students  are  received  from  any  Evangelical  Church, 
and  are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  a  literary  de- 
gree from  a  reputable  college.  The  only  degree  con- 
ferred is  B.D.,  given  after  examination  on  the 
completion  of  a  three-years'  course.  In  1910  the 
institution  had  an  attendance  of  fifty-eight,  twelve 
of  whom  were  ministers  pursuing  special  graduate 
courses.  The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  seminary 
represent  an  outlay  of  $220,000,  while  the  invested 
funds  embrace  $500,000  for  endowments,  $40,000 
for  scholarships,  and  a  small  library  fund.  The 
principal  benefactor  of  the  seminary  was  Mr.  Will- 
iam T.  Grant,  of  Louisville,  a  director  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  left  a  bequest  of  $300,000  to  the  semi- 
nary, probably  the  largest  gift  ever  made  in  the 
South  to  theological  education.  The  library  includes 
about  20,000  volmnes,  and  nearly  6,000  unbound 
pamphlets.  Charles  R.  Hemphill. 

4.  Southwestern:  This  institution,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  ClarksviUe,  Montgomery  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  was  foimded  in  1885  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  S3mods  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Texas,  Memphis,  and  Nashville, 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  within  their  boimds.  Its  earliest 
instructors  were  Drs.  John  L.  Waddel  (chancellor 
and  professor  of  church  polity),  Joseph  R.  Wilson 
(theology  and  homiletics),  J.  B.  Shearer  (Hebrew  and 
New-Testament  Greek),  and  Robert  Price  (eccle- 
siastical history) .  The  history  of  the  seminary  from 
its  foundation  has  been  one  of  uniform,  iminter- 
rupted,  and  successful  work.  It  stands  for  the  con- 
servative interpretation  of  the  standards  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  for  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  and  for  the  highest 
standard  of  sacred  learning  and  personal  piety  in 
the  ministry.  It  has  supplied  a  large  number  of  the 
most  useful  ministers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  both  in  home  and  in  mission  fields. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  foiu*  instructors  and 
twelve  trustees.  It  constitutes  a  department  of  the 
^outhwes^m  Presb^rian  U^iversit^,  and  its  i^u- 
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dents  are  subject  to  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  university.  Its  support  is  derived  from  the 
university  endowments,  and  for  its  library  it  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  university,  which  contains 
some  15,000  volumes.  Wiixiam  Dinwiddie. 

6.  Union  (Bichmond,  Va.):  This  institution, 
officially  known  as  "  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia,"  is  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was 
founded  in  1812.  In  April,  1806,  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  resolved  to  establish  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  a  theological  library  and  a  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appointed 
Rev.  John  Holt  Rice  a  special  agent  to  solicit 
books  and  money  for  this  purpose.  In  1807  Rev. 
Moses  Hoge  was  elected  president  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
the  presbytery  began  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
in  theology  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  although 
it  was  not  till  1812  that  the  S3mod  of  Viiginia 
officially  adopted  the  infant  seminary  and  formally 
appointed  Dr.  Hoge  its  professor  of  theology.  He 
continued  the  work  for  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  hb  life,  sending  about  thirty  young  men  from 
his  classes  into  the  ministry.  TVlien  he  died  in  1820, 
the  synod,  after  trying  in  vain  for  two  years  to  fill 
his  place,  transferred  the  seminary  with  its  funds 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover.  This  presbytery 
in  1822  reoiganLeed  the  seminary,  appointed  a  new 
board  of  trustees,  and  elected  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy Rev.  John  Holt  Rice,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Richmond,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  the  success  of  the  institution  is 
due.  Dr.  Rice  began  his  instructions  on  Jan.  1, 
1824,  with  three  students.  There  were  as  yet  no 
buildings  for  the  seminary,  and  its  whole  endow- 
ment amounted  only  to  about  $10,000,  but  funds 
for  both  purposes  were  now  rapidly  raised.  In 
1826,  the  seminary  was  placed  imder  the  care  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  trustees  of  that  body 
taking  charge  of  the  funds;  and  in  1827  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  surrendered  the  institution  to 
the  joint  management  and  control  of  the  Synods 
of  Viiginia  and  North  CaroUna.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  copartnership  its  name  was  changed  to 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  By  1831,  the  year 
in  which  Dr.  Rice  died,  the  institution  had  acquired 
buildings  sufficient  for  its  needs  at  that  time,  had 
gathered  a  fair  library,  and  had  secured  three  in- 
structors and  about  forty  students.  A  fourth  pro- 
fessorship was  added  in  1856,  and  a  fifth  in  1891. 

The  seminary  has  had  the  following  professors: 
in  theology,  Moses  Hoge  (1812-20),  John  Holt  Rice 
(1824-31),  George  A.  Baxter  (1831-41),  Samuel  B. 
Wilson  (1841-59),  Robert  L.  Dabney  (q.v.;  1859- 
1883),  Thomas  E.  Peck  (1883-93),  Qement  R. 
Vaughan  (1893-96),  and  Givens  B.  Strickler  (q.v.; 
since  1896);  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity, 
Stephen  Taylor  (1833-38),  Samuel  L.  Graham 
(1838-39,  1849-50),  Robert  L.  Dabney  (1853-59), 
Thomas  E.  Peck  (1860-83),  James  F.  Latimer 
(1884-02),  and  Thomas  C.  Johnson  (q.v.;  since 
1892);  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  interpreta- 
tion, Hiram  P.  Goodrich  (1830-39),  Samuel  L. 
Graham  (1839-49),  Francis  S.  Sampson  (1849-54), 
Benjamin  M.  Smith  (q.v.;  1854-^9),  Walter  W. 
ttoofe  (q.v.;  since  1884),  James  Gray  McAllister 


(adjunct  professor,  1904-05),  and  A.  D.  P.  CSki^ 
(associate  professor,  since  1908) ;  in  BibJieal  Ij^ 
ture  and  New-Testament  interpretation,  ^t^Qttoij^ 
Hoge  (1856-59),  Henry  C.  Alexander  (186MiJ^ 
Charles  C.  Hersman  (1891-1908),  and  Thaim  R. 
English  (since  1908) ;  in  English  Bible  and  pi» 
tical  theology,  Thomas  C.  Johnson  (1891-92), 
Thomas  R.  English  (1893-98),  and  Theron  Efiios 
(since  1908).  There  were  in  1911  seven  iustniet- 
ors  and  ninety-four  students,  representing  tweo^ 
states  and  countries,  and  three  religious  deoomini* 
tions,  though  the  great  majority  are  PresbjrteriuBi 
The  total  attendance  of  students  from  the  b^piming 
to  the  present  time  haa  been  1,489.  This  semioaiy 
has  educated  more  of  the  ministers  of  the  VttArf' 
terian  Church  in  the  South  than  any  other,  havqg 
furnished  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  ministenii 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  about  one-half  of  those  in  ths 
Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  goodly  proportioB 
of  those  in  the  other  Southern  synods  as  well,  bo* 
sides  about  half  of  all  the  miagjnnAriBi;  who  hm 
been  sent  by  this  branch  of  the  church  to  fora|i  ] 
lands.  'i 

The  seminary  is  under  the  care  of  the  synodiof  ] 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  board  of  £>  i 
rectors  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  twehn  [ 
from  each  of  the  synods  to  which  the  board  report!  ; 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  draith  < 
in  the  United  States  also  has  a  right  of  general  8q)v*  ; 
intendence,  and  may  advise  and  reoommend,  boi  \ 
may  not  originate,  measures  for  the  management  d  ; 
the  institution.    The  plan  of  the  seminary  is  tbn^  ' 
oughly  Biblical,  and  the  Bible  is  the  chief  clia*  \ 
book  in  all  departments,  while  the  institution  sUndi  ' 
for  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confeasion  of 
Faith.    Although  insisting  upon  thorough  schoJtf* 
ship,  and  requiring  for  its  degree  of  B.D.  a  gndi 
equal  to  that  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  Um- 
versity  of  Virginia,  the  chief  aim  of  the  semioaiy 
is  to  give  men  practical  training  for  the  actual  iroik 
of  the  ministry,  and  especially  to  make  them  ef- 
fective preachers.    Throughout  its  history  it  by 
been  characterized  by  a  remarkably  strong  toi 
steady  missionary  spirit.     Its  Society  of  MiasioDaiy 
Inquiry  was  organized  in  1818,  and  in  1831  iti. 
founder.  Dr.  Rice,  dictated  from  his  deathbed  tbs 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly  which  led  to  tbs 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  FoicigD   ; 
Missions. 

In  1898,  by  order  of  the  controlling  synods,  tbe 
seminary  was  removed  from  Hampden-Sidney  to 
Richmond.  Its  property  now  consists  of  forty-five 
acres  of  land  in  Ginter  Park,  Richmond,  nine  sob- 
stantial  buildings,  all  erected  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  valued  at  $261,000,  and  productive  endow- 
ments  of  $533,000,  besides  unproductive  assets  of 
$25,000.  Its  principal  benefactors  have  been  Qrnii 
H.  McCormick  of  Chicago,  Henry  Young  of  Kev 
York,  Joseph  Blair  Wilson  of  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va., 
William  W.  Spence  of  Baltimore,  and  George  W. 
Watts  of  Durham,  N.  C.  The  library,  which  is  un- 
usually select,  numbers  23,307  volumes,  cu^ 
housed  in  a  fireproof  building.  W.  W.  Mooss. 
Bxbuoorapbt:    Centenmal  Caialooue  of  Uniam  Thniafd 

Seminarv  in  Virrfinia,  18O7-1907,  RiohmoocL  1907  (eoft- 

taininc  a  hiatoiy  of  the  faw^tlo^  %n4  akflqiiqs  qt  ^^ 

ahuniiD* 
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Xn.  Refonned  FresliTterian.  —  1.  Pittsbiuv: 
This  institution  is  located  in  Pittsbuiig,  Pa.,  in  the 
NorUi  Side,  formerly  Alleghany,  and  was  founded 
in  1810,  although  it  has  been  in  its  present  site 
only  sinoe  1856.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Presbjrterian  Church  (Old  School),  and 
was  formed  by  the  action  of  that  body.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  denomination  to  institute  a  seminary 
goes  back  to  1807,  but  it  was  not  formally  organ- 
ised until  May  25,  1810,  with  a  board  of  super- 
inteodents  consisting  of  Rev.  John  Black,  Rev. 
Alexander  McLeod,  and  Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster; 
and  with  Rev.  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  as  teacher  of 
theology.  The  seminary  then  constituted  was  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Wylie  continued  as  professor 
of  theology  till  1827,  with  some  years  of  intermis- 
sion from  1817  to  1823,  during  which  time  the 
students  were  taught  by  pastors,  four  years'  instruc- 
tion being  required.  There  was  a  similar  interrup- 
tion from  1827  to  1836,  but  from  this  period  on, 
with  little  break,  the  students  of  theology  were 
taught  by  professors  elected  by  the  synod,  though 
the  location  was  changed  several  times  from  East 
to  West,  until,  in  1856,  it  came  to  its  present  place. 
The  professors  during  this  shifting  period  were  James 
Renwick  Willson  and  Thomas  SprouU  (q.v.).  The 
seminary  stands  for  the  Refonned  theology  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Westminster  standards,  and  in  the  Act 
and  Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
CShurch,  which  covenanted  in  1871  at  Pittsburg, 
Pk,  and  is  boimd  to  witness  politically  against 
national  atheism,  to  seek  a  Christian  constitution, 
to  testify  against  secret  oathrboimd  orders,  and  to 
promote  total  abstinence  and  other  reforms. 

There  are  foiu*  instructors  in  the  seminary,  and 
eight  members  of  the  board  of  superintendents, 
who  meet  annually  at  the  close  of  the  session  and 
pass  upon  the  work,  and  hear  discourses  from  the 
stud^its.  They  report  annually  to  the  synod,  who 
control  the  election  of  professors.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  1909-10  was  ten,  all  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  denomination.  One  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts, two  from  New  York,  two  from  Pennsyl- 
yaoia,  one  from  Illinois,  two  from  Iowa,  one  from 
Ifissouri,  and  one  from  Colorado.  The  endowment 
of  the  seminary  is  about  $90,000,  and  the  nimiber 
of  books  in  the  library  is  about  3,600. 

D.   B.  WiLMON. 

BteuoGBAPBT:  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  American  Puir 
pit,  vol.  ix..  New  York,  1809;  J.  M.  Wilson,  Pretbyterian 
Biilorieal  Almanac,  vol.  ix.,  Philadelphia,  1867;  W.  M. 
Qfaasow,  Hiaiorieal  Caialogue  of  the  Theolooical  Seminary 
of  the  R^brmed  Protbifierian  Church  in  America,  Beaver 
Falb,  Pa.,  1898. 

ZnL  United  Presbyterian.  —  1.  Xenlax  This 
seminary  is  located  at  Xenia,  Greene  Co.,  O.,  and 
is  an  institution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  control  of  the  Second  Synod  of  the  West 
and  of  the  synods  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Its 
immediate  control  is  committed  to  a  board  of  man- 
agere,  twenty-five  in  number,  and  a  board  of  nine 
trustees,  while  the  terms  and  course  of  study  are 
determined  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  sem- 
inary was  founded  by  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  North  America  in  1794,  and  was  at  first 
IPQAted  at  Service,  Bef^ver  Co.,  Pa.,  where  a  build- 


ing was  erected  and  a  library  of  about  800  volumes 
was  collected,  and  Kev.  John  Anderson  was  elected 
professor  of  theology,  the  first  and  only  teacher  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  For  117  years  it  has  la- 
bored to  equip  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  Protestant  theological 
seminary  on  the  continent.  Professor  Anderson 
resigned,  1819,  and  soon  thereafter  the  Associate 
Synod  decided  to  remove  it  from  Service  to  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  which  was  done,  and  Rev.  James  Ram- 
say was  chosen  professor  of  theology.  In  due  time 
other  professors  were  added  to  the  teaching  force 
and  the  course  of  study  was  enlarged.  In  1855  the 
synod  agreed  to  another  removal  of  the  seminary,- 
and  it  was  transferred  to  Xenia,  O.,  where  it  has 
prosecuted  its  work  now  for  fifty-six  years. 

The  Associated  Reformed  Qiurch,  one  of  the 
two  branches  forming  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  in  1839,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Qaybaugh,  a 
local  pastor,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology. 
In  1857  this  institution  was  removed  from  Oxford, 
O.,  to  Monmouth,  111.,  where  it  remained  till  1874, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Xenia  Seminary, 
its  library  and  funds  forming  a  part  of  Xenia's 
equipment. 

The  amount  of  endowment,  including  the  value 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  is  about  $200,000,  and 
the  library  contains  between  7,000  and  8,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a  lai^ge  collection  of  pamphlets  and 
periodicals.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  following 
members:  Joseph  Kyle  (systematic  theology,  his- 
tory of  doctrine,  homiletics),  Jesse  Johnson  (eccle- 
siastical history  and  apologetics),  John  E.  Wishart 
(Hebrew  exegesis,  O.  T.  literature,  pastoral  theol- 
ogy), J.  Hunter  Webster  (Greek  ex^esis  and  N.  T. 
literature),  Melvin  G.  Kyle  (permanent  lecturer  on 
Biblical  Geology  as  illustrated  by  archeological  re- 
search), Peter  Robertson  (voice  culture),  and 
William  G.  Moorehead  (English  Bible). 

William  G.  Moorehead. 

XIV.  Protestant  EpiscopaL — 1.  Berkeley:  This 
divinity  school  is  located  in  Middletown,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  had  its  beginning  in  a  theological 
department  informally  oiganized  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1851,  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams  (q.v.),  assistant 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut. 
Three  years  later  a  charter  was  granted  for  the 
school  as  a  separate  institution  under  its  present 
name,  to  be  located  at  Middletown,  where  a  laige 
building,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  was  given  for  its  use.  Bishop  Williams 
removed  his  residence  to  that  city,  and  was  dean  of 
the  school  for  forty-five  years,  until  his  death  in 
1899.  The  first  resident  professors  were  Rev.  Ed- 
win Harwood  and  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Da  vies;  and  the 
bishop  was  also  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Coit  and  other  lecturers.  The  Jarvis  House,  earlier 
called  the  Washington  Hotel,  served  as  a  residence, 
dormitory,  chapel,  and  library  for  several  years,  but 
in  1860  another  dormitory  was  built;  in  the  next  year 
a  beautiful  stone  chapel,  erected  by  Mrs.  BCary  W. 
Alsop  Matter,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  was  conse- 
crated; and  in  1868  an  adjacent  colonial  dwelling 
was  purchased  which  serves  as  ft  refectory.    In  189Q 
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a  handsome  and  spacious  libraryi  with  provision  for 
lecture-rooms,  was  built,  bounding  another  side  of 
the  grounds  and  serving  as  a  special  memorial  of  the 
founder  of  the  school.  Generous  provision  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  form  of  professorial  and  scholar^ 
ship  endowments,  as  well  as  gifts  to  the  general 
funds;  and  the  alimmi  have  provided  a  fund  of 
$10,000  for  the  maintenance  and  enlaigement  of  the 
library.  Under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Williams 
and  of  his  successors,  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
has  had  a  strong  and  widely  extended  influence  in 
the  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Among  its  most  eminent  instructors 
have  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Binney,  who  still  holds 
the  professorship  to  which  he  was  called  in  1874, 
and  who  was  dean  from  1899  to  1908;  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Fuller,  professor  for  thirty-six  years;  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederic  Gardiner  (q.v.),  whose  professorship 
covered  twenty-one  years,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hum- 
phrey Barbour,  who  died  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
of  service.  The  number  of  its  students  has  never 
been  very  large;  in  fifty-five  years  it  has  graduated 
about  500  men,  all  of  whom  have  taken  holy  orders. 
Of  these  twenty-two,  with  three  non-graduates, 
have  been  consecrated  bishops,  and  five  have  been 
called  to  the  headship  of  other  theological  semi- 
naries. The  living  alunmi,  341  in  number,  are  about 
one-seventeenth  of  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
country,  while  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  one-fifth  are  graduates  of  Berkeley. 

The  corporation  consists  of  thirteen  trustees,  eight 
clergymen  and  five  laymen,  vacancies  in  their  nimi- 
ber  being  filled  by  the  Diocesan  Ck>nvention  or  by 
the  remaining  trustees.  There  are,  in  1910,  five  full 
professors  and  several  instructors  and  lecturers.  The 
number  of  students,  including  graduates  engaged  in 
advance  work  and  some  special  students,  is  thirty- 
five;  nine  are  undergraduates  in  full  standing,  all  of 
these,  with  one  exception,  having  college  degrees. 
The  students  come  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  alunmi  are  widely  distributed,  about 
one-fifth  being  in  Cormecticut  and  one-fifth  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  endowment  funds  amount 
in  all  to  about  $485,000,  and  there  are  about  28,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Samttel  Hart. 

2.  Cambridge:  This  theological  school,  which  is 
located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  foimded  in  1867 
by  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  was  strongly  desirous  that  it  should  remain  true 
to  its  evangelical  traditions.  He  accordingly  found- 
ed this  school,  making  only  one  requirement  of  its 
instructors,  that  they  should  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Dr.  John  S.  Stone  was 
made  the  first  dean  of  the  school,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction  were  Dr.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  (q.v.),  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Steenstra  (q.v.),  who 
composed  for  a  time  the  teaching  force.  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton  and  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford  (q.v.)  being  added 
later.  Friends  of  the  founder  and  of  the  dean 
erected  buildings.  Amos  Adams  Lawrence  built  a 
dormitory,  John  Appleton  Bumham  a  refectory, 
and  Robert  Means  Mason  a  chapel,  while  a  building 
for  a  library  and  for  lecture-rooms  was  called  Reed 


Hall  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  who,  r 
addition  to  his  initial  gift,  made  the  institution  t^ 
residuary  legatee  of  his  estate.    Thus  establish^ 
the  school  has  ever  since  stood  for  liberal  and  pt^ 
gressive  scholarship  in  the  Episcopal  Chuiclu 

The  seminaiy  in  1910  had  seven  full  profeasore 
two  instructors,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
lay  trustees,  originally  appointed  by  the  i 
and  self-perpetuating,  who  manage  the  finano^^j 
the  school,  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching    ^^^ 
ing  upon  the  faculty.    Thus  the  school  in  its  sox*-^.^ 
irxent  follows  the  plan  which  prevails  in  the  Ame^^ 
parish,  the  trustees  corresponding  to  the  y^stty 
There  are  forty  students,  of  whom  fifteen  belong  to 
Massachusetts,  and  eight  to  New  York,  others  hetng 
from  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Miclii^ 
Washington,  Teimessee,  Texas,  Canada,  and  QiiDa. 
The  endowment  is  $1,000,000,  half  of  which  is  in 
land  and  buildings,  and  the  other  half  in  productive 
funds.    There  are  12,000  books  in  the  library.  A 
second  dormitory  was  added  to  the  original  group  d 
buildings,  and  named  for  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthiop, 
then  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  Mn. 
George  Zabriskie  Gray,  widow  of  the  second  dean, 
gave  a  deanery,  while  a  library  building,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  is  the  gift  of  John  G. 
Wright.  Geobge  Hodgbb. 

8.  Oeneral:  This  seminary,  by  far  the  laiigest un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  is  located  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was 
founded  in  1817.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  became  manifest,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  American  Episcopal  Cliurch,  a 
strong  desire  for,  and  belief  in,  a  more  sjrstematic, 
thorough,  and  disciplined  training  for  the  ministry, 
as  opposed  to  the  previous  isolated  classes  of  candi- 
dates under  the  tuition  of  a  single  c]erg3rman,  or  tiie 
inconvenient  recourse  to  Fngliah  universities.  This      | 
feeling  manifested  itself  in  diocesan  resolutions,  pas- 
toral addresses  of  bishops,  and  the  formation  of  such 
societies  to  promote  and  aid  theological  education 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Society 
founded  in  New  York  in  1806.     Bishops  Bowen  oC 
South  Carolina,  Hobart  (q.v.)  of  New  York,  and 
White  (q.v.)  of  Pennsylvania  were  especially  active 
in  the  movement,  and  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  the 
Creneral  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  by  tbe 
General  Convention  of  the  church  on  May  27, 181  «> 
and  instruction  began  in  New  York  two  years  Ifttc^* 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders,  as  expressed  ^ 
their  resolutions  of  1817,  that  the  seminaiy  Ao^ 
"  have  the  support  of  the  whole  Church  in  ib^ 
United  States,  and  be  under  the  superintendci*^ 
and   control   of   the   General   Convention."    T^ 
breadth  of  plan  became,  and  still  is,  a  characteri^t^ 
of  the  seminary,  part  of  its  governing  trustees  bei0l 
still  chosen  by  the  General  Convention,  and  its  pf<^ 
fessors  and  students  representing  all  sections  of  the 
country  as  well  as  foreign  missionary  districts.   In 
1819  when  the  seminary  opened,  there  were  but  t^ 
professors.  Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Turner 
(q.v.),  and  six  students.    Among  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  two  men — G.  W.  Doane  and  Manton  East- 
bum — who  by  their  distinction  later,  as  bishops  d 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  respectively,  fore- 
shadowed the  future  work  of  the  izistitution  in  train- 
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ing  leaders  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  clei^gy;  and  with  the  passing  of  fourscore  years 
and  ten  nearly  seventy  bishops  had  been  students 
at  the  seminary — almost  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
American  episcopate  from  1784  to  1910.  In  the 
same  period  had  been  graduated  1,722  men,  of  whom 
over  1,000  are  living  and  in  the  ministry  to-day — 
almost  a  fifth  of  the  present  total  number  of  the 
American  Episcopal  clergy. 

Despite  the  encouragement  with  which  the  semi- 
nary opened,  it  temporarily  languished,  and  even  for 
a  brief  period  (1820-22)  removed  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  received  new  material  life,  however,  with 
the  bequest,  in  1821,  of  about  $60,000  from  Jacob 
Sherred,  and  the  gift  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  what  was  then  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City, 
from  C.  C.  Moore  (q.v.).  In  this  location  was  erected 
the  first  building  in  1825,  and  there  now  stand 
the  present  seminary  buildings.  Gifts  to  the  insti- 
tution during  its  first  half-century  were  many,  but 
its  present  admirable  equipment  of  buildings,  etc., 
may  be  said  to  date  very  largely  from  the  beginning 
of  the  deanship  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman 
(q.v.),  in  1879.  The  buildings  occupy  what  is 
known  as  Chelsea  Square,  the  block  bounded  by 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  and  20th  and  2l8t 
Streets,  and  are  a  very  notable  group  architecturally, 
harmonious  and  dignified  in  their  outward  fabric  as 
well  as  distinctive  in  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  their 
old-world  atmosphere.  The  library  contained  in 
1910  51,386  volimiCs  and  several  thousand  pam- 
phlets and  is  especially  strong  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  American  Episcopal  Chiu*ch,  pa- 
tristics,  litui^cs,  and  conciliar  history.  It  contains 
the  Copinger  Collection  of  Latin  Biblical  texts,  pre- 
sented in  1893  by  Dean  Hoffman  and  Cornelius 
Vandcrbilt,  which  at  the  time  of  its  acqiiisition  was 
one  of  the  three  largest  collections  of  Latin  Biblical 
texts  in  the  world,  and  also  the  private  library 
of  the  eminent  Assyriologist  Eberhard  Schrader. 
Among  its  other  treasures  are  a  valuable  collection 
of  Babylonian  tablets,  and  several  Biblical  manu- 
scripts. 

Entering  students  are  presupposed  to  have  been 
admitted  as  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  or  to  have  been  graduated  at  a  **  recognized 
university  or  college."  Under  the  terms  of  an 
affiliation  agreement  with  Columbia  University, 
they  may  take  courses  in  the  latter  institution  and 
use  its  library.  » With  the  purpose  of  elevating  and 
broadening  the  standard  of  theological  education, 
especial  effort  has  been  made  to  foster  advanced 
and  graduate  work.  The  five  fellowships  now  main- 
tained, with  provision  for  study  abroad  or  at  the 
seminary,  and  the  certainty  of  an  increase  in  their 
number  at  a  later  date  have  served  to  sustain  this 
effort,  and  the  number  of  graduate  students  has 
largely  increased  in  the  last  decade.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  worthy 
undei^graduates.  The  total  number  of  students  at 
the  seminary  in  the  year  1910-11  was  126,  exclusive 
of  several  non-resident  graduate  students. 

The  publications  of  the  seminary  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  catalogues  and  proceedings  of  trustees, 
a  series  of  alumni  publications  issued  by  the  asso- 
ciate alumni  and  the  Paddock  Lectures.    The  latter, 
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a  series  of  volumes  issued  since  1881,  contain  the 
lectures  delivered  annually  at  the  seminary  by  well- 
known  scholars  and  theologians,  among  the  more 
recent  lecturers  being  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  Vermont;  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Brent  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  the  Philippines;  Rt.  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Wal- 
pole,  bishop  of  Edinburgh;  Rev.  F.  J.  Hall  (q.v.). 
Rev.  W.  P.  Du  Bose  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge  (q. 
v.),  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  The  pres- 
ent endowment  of  the  seminary  is  $2,112,115.81, 
exclusive  of  the  site  occupied  by  the  institution,  its 
buildings,  and  adjoining  land  owned  by  the  semi- 
nary valued  at  $2,138,263.25.  The  faculty  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows:  W.  L.  Bobbins  (q.v.;  dean),  W. 
J.  Seabuiy  (q.v.;  ecclesiastical  polity  and  law), 
J.  C.  Roper  (dogmatic  theology),  H.  M.  Denslow 
(pastoral  theology),  C.  N.  Shepard  (Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages),  C.  C.  Edmimds  (New  Testa- 
ment), L.  W.  Batten  (Old  Testament),  A.  P.  Hunt 
(Cliristian  ethics),  A.  W.  Jenks  (ecclesiastical  his- 
tory), F.  B.  Blodgett  (adjunct  professor  of  Old 
Testament),  W.  H.  P.  Hatch  (adjunct  professor  of 
New  Testament),  and  C.  H.  Bo3mton  (adjimct  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  and  pedagogy).  The  professor- 
ship of  Christian  apologetics  is  at  present  vacant  by 
death.  In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  there  are 
three  special  lecturers,  three  resident  instructors, 
and  a  librarian.  Edward  Harmon  Virgin. 

4.  Naahotah:  This  seminary,  officially  known  as 
**  Nashotah  House,"  is  situated  at  Nashotah,  Wau- 
kesha Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  founded  in  1841  by  James 
Lloyd  Breck,  William  Adams,  and  John  Henry  Ho- 
bart  (q.v.),  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  Territories  of  the  North- 
west. At  first  it  was  an  associate  mission,  but  very 
shortly  it  became  a  training-school  for  men  desiring  to 
give  themselves  up  to  missionary  work  in  the  great 
Northwest.  From  this  point  of  departure  Nashotah 
House  soon  became  a  recognized  seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  after  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1847  it  grew  until,  to-day,  it  is  the  second 
lai^gest  training-school  for  priests  in  the  American 
Church.  Among  the  earlier  instructors,  besides 
those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned, 
were  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Cole,  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Kemper, 
Rev.  T.  M.  Riley,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jenks,  and  Rev.  H.  E. 
W.  Fosbroke.  The  seminary  has  always  stood  im- 
qualifiedly  for  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  revival 
as  championed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment in  England,  and  firmly  holds  to  that  position 
at  the  present  time.  Though  the  institution  has 
never  mothered  any  great  movement,  it  has,  each 
year  since  its  incorporation,  sent  out  men  strong 
champions  of  Catholic  faith  and  practise,  who,  work- 
ing as  they  have  in  nearly  every  diocese  and  mis- 
sionary district  of  this  coimtry  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  can  not  but  have  done  much  to 
push  for^'ard  that  great  movement  which  arose  at 
Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

At  the  present  time  the  institution  numbers  sixty 
students,  eight  professors  and  instructors,  and  a 
board  of  trustees  of  twenty-one  members.  The 
buildings,  including  three  houses  ased  as  homes  for 
members  of  the  faculty  and  a  new  library  building, 
number  ten.  The  endowment  of  the  institution  is 
at  present  $450,000.    The  library,  already  rich  with 
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material  in  certain  directions,  and  consisting  of 
about  15,000  volumes,  has  now  the  possibility  of  a 
brilliant  future,  due  to  recent  bequests. 

George  T.  Labcelle. 

6.  Paoifio:  The  "  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  "  is  located  at  San  Mateo,  San  Mateo  Ck>.,  Cal., 
and  was  founded  in  1893  through  the  generosity  of 
Geoige  W.  Gibbs  of  San  Francisco  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  New  York  City.  It  is  under  the  chaige 
of  Rt.  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
California,  who  is  also  its  dean  and  sole  trustee.  It 
possesses  at  present  (1910)  three  buildings,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  ultimately  be  possible  to  remove 
the  whole  institution  to  San  Francisco  and  there 
make  it  part  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  cathedral  close. 
The  present  faculty  consists,  in  addition  to  Bishop 
Nichols,  of  J.  O.  Lincoln,  H.  H.  Powell,  F.  C.  Mur- 
gotten,  and  two  lecturers,  £.  L.  Parsons  and  A.  B. 
Shields.  To  the  end  of  1908  the  seminary  had  had 
forty-seven  students,  of  whom  seventeen  were  spe- 
cials. The  enrolment  for  1908-09  was  twelve,  the 
great  majority  being  from  the  diocese  of  California, 
with  two  from  Los  Angeles,  and  one  each  from  West- 
em  Colorado  and  Tonga.  The  library  contains  over 
6,000  volumes,  and  the  institution  is  characterized  by 
a  strong  missionary  spirit.     Jai^es  Otis  Lincoln. 

6.  Philadelphia-.Thisschool,  officially  designated 
"  The  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,"  is  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  was  incorporated  in  1862  after  an  informal 
training-school  for  candidates  for  holy  orders  had 
already  existed  for  some  years  previously  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  (q.v.).  This  prel- 
ate, who  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  foimder  of  the 
school,  set  forth  its  purpose  as  follows:  "  The  divin- 
ity school  is  founded  upon  a  national  and  Catholic 
basis  and  doctrine.  Its  object  is  to  raise  up  laige- 
hcarted,  eamestr minded,  well-instructed,  and  com- 
mon-sense ministers  of  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
and  to  send  them  forth,  trained  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  missionaries,  and  to  serve  as  men  of  power, 
and  godliness  at  home."  The  present  buildings  of 
the  seminary  were  erected  in  1882,  and  to  them 
were  added  a  chapel  in  1885  and  a  library  in  1907. 
The  faculty  consisted  in  1910  of  six  professors:  of 
systematic  divinity;  of  liturgies,  church  polity,  and 
canon  law;  of  New-Testament  literature  and  lan- 
guage; of  Old-Testament  literature  and  language; 
of  homiletics  and  pastoral  care;  and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history;  and  there  is  also  an  instructor  in  voice 
culture  and  elocution.  The  faculty  is  well  equipped 
for  its  work  and  offers  instruction  in  Semitic,  Greek 
and  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
school  has  had  students  from  Canada,  the  West  In- 
dies, China,  Japan,  Haiti,  and  Liberia,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  over  500  stu- 
dents matriculated,  its  graduate  alumni  number 
nearly  400,  of  whom  three  are  bishops,  while  two 
others  have  declined  the  episcopate.  The  number 
of  students  living  in  the  building  is  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  an  average  of  about  fifty  additional 
pursue  post-graduate  work  for  degrees.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  students  of  theology 
can  take  courses  of  special  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  system  for  exchange  of  credits 


has  been  adopted,  these  exchangeable  credits  falh^ 
within  the  departments  of  Hebrew,  New-Te8taxi:::;>^ 
Greek,  and  ecclesiastical  history.     Students      >^ 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  missio'^^ 
and   institutional  features  of   the  Church's  ^ 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  through  their  ser^^ 
as  lay  readers  in  the  institutions,  churchea,  ^ 
missions   in    Philadelphia.      The   library  cotituiit 
over  20,000  volmnes,  including  valuable  theolbgiQi/ 
works  that  are  daily  consulted  by  studente  from 
the   neighboring    seminaries    and    institutioiifl  o( 
learning;  and  students  of  the  divinity  school  miy 
also  use  the  extensive  library  of  the  Universitj  k 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  J.  GAauND. 

7.  Saabury:  This  divinity  school,  thecoiponte 
name  of  which  is  "Bishop  Seabury  Misskm,"  is 
located  in  Faribault,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  and  wu 
founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  James  Lloyd  Breck.  It 
was  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
confines  itself  to  the  training  of  men  for  that 
church's  ministry.  It  originated  in  the  desire  to 
found  a  school  which  would  send  forth  cleigrmen 
equipped  to  meet  the  pioneer  condition  of  the  new 
Northwest,  which  was  then  just  opening  to  settte- 
ment.  Among  its  earliest  instructors,  in  additioD 
to  its  founder,  were  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple  (q.v.), 
Rev.  Solon  W.  Manney,  Rev.  (later  bishop)  £.  S. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas  Richey,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Kedney  (q.v.).  In  the  second  year  of  the  school's 
existence,  Bishop  Whipple  camp  to  Faribault,  and 
made  it  his  residence,  this  not  only  bringing  the 
students  into  personal  contact  with  the  great  "apos- 
tle to  the  Indians,"  but  also  enabling  faLn  to  keep  a 
close  watch  over  the  school  and  to  provide  for  its 
needs.  Dr.  Breck  began  the  school  in  the  most 
primitive  way,  by  the  erection  of  a  frame  dormitoiy 
for  the  students  who  attended  redtatioDS  in  his 
home.  Later  on  a  stone  building  was  built,  but  this 
was  burned  in  1872,  and  the  present  main  building 
(named  Seabury  Hall)  was  erected  in  1873,  near  the 
site  of  Dr.  Breck's  former  residence.  Dr.  Breck 
moved  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  in  1867,  and  after  a  biief 
interval  Dr.  Richey  became  head  of  the  school,  a 
position  which  has  since  been  held  by  eight  other 
clerg3anen.  In  1886  a  second  building  for  the  li- 
brary and  recitation-rooms  was  built  and  named 
Johnston  Hall,  after  the  father  of  the  donor,  Mis. 
Shumway. 

During  the  years  of  the  school's  existence,  more 
than  300  men  have  received  their  theological  edu- 
cation, wholly  or  in  part,  within  its  walls.   It  has 
contributed  lai^gely  to  the  growth  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Northwest,  the  majority  of  its  alunuu 
giving  their  best  years  to  missionary  work  in  that 
part  of  the  country.     It  stands  for  conservative 
churchmanship,  sound  learning,  and  practical  train- 
ing.    In  the  year  1010  there  were  seven  instnicton 
in  active  work;   the  trustees  are  twenty  in  nufflr 
ber,   and  are  a  self-perpetuating  body;  and  the 
administrative  officer  is  the  warden.    There  are  a^ 
present  twenty-eight  students  in  attendance  (the 
school's  capacity  being  thirty-one),  coming  frott 
eleven  different  dioceses  in  eight  different  states. 
The  seminary  has  an  endowment  of  about  $45O,OO0i 
and  a  library  of  about  11,000  volumes. 

F.  A.  McElwain. 
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Bxbuoobapht:  Q.  C.  Tanner,  Biatorv  of  the  Diocese  ofMin- 
neeota,  St.  Pfetul,  1000. 

8.  Yirfflniai  This  divinity  school,  officially 
termed  **  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Virginia/'  is  situated  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
overlooking  the  Potomac  River,  three  miles  west  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  founded  in  1823,  and  was  at 
first  located  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1827.  It  owes  its  inception  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Virginia, 
which  met  in  1815,  recognizing  the  great  neces- 
sity for  a  supply  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  of 
a  school  for  training  them.  A  theological  class  was, 
accordingly,  established  in  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1821,  but  the 
students  were  transferred  to  Alexandria  in  1823, 
when  the  history  of  the  seminary  really  begins. 
Chief  among  its  founders  were  the  Rev.  William 
Hawley  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Wilmer  of  Alexandria,  the  Rev.  William  Meade 
(q.v.;  afterward  bishop  of  Virginia),  Dr.  Thomas 
Henderson  of  Washington,  and  Francis  Scott  Key, 
the  author  of  ''The  Star-Spangled  Baimer."  Its 
first  professors  were  the  Revs.  Rievel  Keith,  William 
H.  Wilmer,  and  Oliver  Norris.  The  seminary  has 
had  a  most  interesting  history,  centering  to  a  large 
extent  around  the  missionary  life  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Ecclesiastically  it  has  stood,  from  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  principles  known  as  "  evangelical " 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  simplicity  in  ritual 
and  in  the  appointed  forms  of  worship.  But  it 
maintains  its  position  in  no  spirit  of  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  recognizes  that  "  evangelical,"  in  its 
best  sense,  refers  to  the  historic  faith  as  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  and  set  forth  by  the  ancient 
creeds;  so  that  clerg3anen  of  all  schools  of  thought 
have  been  educated  within  its  walls.  The  influence 
of  the  seminary  has  been  unquestionably  great  as  a 
conservative  and  spiritual  force  throughout  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  holcQng  fast,  as  it  does,  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  Its  chief 
glory,  however,  is  the  great  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  development  of  missionary  work  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  It  has  founded  sdl  its  foreign 
missions  except  where,  in  recent  years,  that  church 
with  other  communions  has  followed  the  flag  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  seminary  has  a  list  of  more  than  1,000  alumni, 
many  of  whom  have  held,  and  now  hold,  distin- 
guished positions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
About  seventy-five  have  become  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  thirty  have  been  consecrated  bishops. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  J.  Boone  of  China,  the  first  missionary 
bishop  sent  forth  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1844; 
Bishops  Henry  C.  Potter  (q.v.),  of  New  York;  Phil- 
lips Brooks  (q.v.),  of  Massachusetts;  Thomas  U. 
Dudley  (q.v.),  of  Kentucky;  and  James  Addison 
Ingle,  of  Hankow,  China.  Among  living  bishops, 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Randolph  (q.v.),  of  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, holds  a  prominent  position  in  his  Church. 
The  most  noted  professors  have  been  the  Rev.  Revel 
Keith,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Packard,  and  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Sparrow  (q.v.).  The  seminary  had  in  1910  six 
professors  and  seventeen  trustees,  five  of  whom 
are  bishops,  five  presbyters,  and  seven  laymen,  the 


president  being  the  bishop  of  Vii'ginia.  This  is  a 
self-perpetuating  body,  chosen  from  the  three  dio- 
ceses within  the  limits  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
are  called  alumni  trustees,  elected  by  the  alumni, 
and  permitted  to  be  residents  of  other  dioceses. 
The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  trustees  while  the  general  administration 
as  relating  to  the  students  is  in  the  hand  of  the  dean 
and  faculty.  The  present  number  of  students  is 
forty-six,  coming  from  twenty  dioceses.  Cf  these, 
twenty-seven  are  from  the  South,  ten  from  the  Mid- 
dle States,  one  from  the  North,  six  from  the  West, 
and  one  from  Hankow,  China.  The  seminary  has 
a  well-selected  library,  containing  about  35,000 
volumes.  The  buildiiigs  are  of  brick,  with  a  beau- 
tiful chapel,  the  choir  and  chancel  of  which  were 
given  by  the  late  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  (q.v.). 

Samuel  A.  Walus. 

XV  a.  Reformed  (German). — 1.  Central:  This 
institution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  (formerly  the  German  Reformed  Church)  is 
located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  theological  seminaries,  Heidelbei^  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (formerly  located  at  Tifiin,  O.),  and 
Ursinus  School  of  Theology  (formerly  located  at  Col- 
l^geville.  Pa.,  and  later  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.).  The 
former  institution  was  founded  by  the  Ohio  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  after 
several  efforts  had  already  been  made  to  establi-^ii 
a  theological  seminary,  as  at  Canton,  O.,  in  1838, 
with  Rev.  J.  G.  Buettner  as  professor,  and  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  in  1848,  under  Rev.  A.  P.  Freeze.  Finally, 
in  1850,  the  s3^od  decided  to  found  Heidelbeig 
College,  at  Tiffin,  O.,  and  also,  in  connection  with  it, 
a  theological  seminary  which  should  bear  a  similar 
name.  For  ten  years  there  was  only  one  professor 
at  a  time.  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart  (q.v.;  1851-55)  and 
Rev.  Moses  Kieffer  (1855-61),  but  in  1861  another 
professor.  Rev.  Herman  Rust,  was  added,  and  in 
1869  Rev.  J.  H.  Good  was  elected  professor  in  Dr. 
Kieffer's  place.  Later  other  professors  were  added, 
among  them  Rev.  A.  S.  Zerbe,  Rev.  D.  Van  Home 
(q.v.).  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Rev.  J.  I.  Swander,  and 
Rev.  H.  J.  Christman,  and  the  faculty  usually  had 
four  professors.  From  1853  to  1907  the  seminary 
had  graduated  345  students,  the  attendance  being 
usually  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Its  plan  contem- 
plated five  professors,  and  it  had  an  endowment  of 
about  $90,000,  but  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own 
as  long  as  it  was  at  Tiffin. 

The  Ursinus  School  of  Theology  was  part  of  Ur- 
sinus College,  which  was  located  at  Collegeville,  Pa., 
and  which  had  three  departments — theological,  col- 
legiate, and  academical.  Instruction  began  about 
1871,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  about  1873. 
It  was  oi^ganized  and  controlled  by  that  element 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  which 
was  opposed  to  the  liturgical  tendencies  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  established  first  at  Mercersbui^, 
Pa.,  and  later  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Though  it  was  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  any  synod  of  the  de- 
nomination, it  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Church  in  1872,  and  in  1878  the 
Eastern  Synod,  within  whose  bounds  it  was  located, 
gave  it  a  vote  of  recommendation.     Its  first  pro- 
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feasor  was  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bombeiger  (q.v.;  president 
of  Ursiiius  College),  with  whom  were  associated 
Rev.  H.  Super,  J.  Van  Haagen,  M.  Peters,  G.  Stibitz, 
J.  I.  Good,  J.  H.  Sechler,  and  W.  Hinke.  In  1898 
it  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1907,  during  which  time  Revs.  Ph. 
VoUmer  and  £.  R.  Bromer  joined  its  faculty,  the 
number  of  active  professors  being  usually  foiu*.  At 
Collegeville  it  used  the  buildings  of  the  college  as 
dormitories  and  for  recitations,  and  never  had  any 
endowment  separate  from  that  of  the  college,  but 
while  in  Philadelphia  it  purchased  a  building  of  its 
own.  The  number  of  its  students  ranged  from  ten 
to  thirty-five,  and  from  its  beginning  to  1907  it  had 
about  300  graduates. 

In  1906  negotiations  were  begun  between  the  Ohio 
Synod  and  the  board  of  directors  of  Ursinus  College, 
looking  toward  a  union  of  these  seminaries,  and  the 
plan  was  consimimated  in  1907.  The  united  semi- 
nary was  located  at  Tiffin  for  one  year  (1907-08), 
but  in  1908  Dayton,  O.,  was  made  its  permanent 
location.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of  the  united 
faculties  of  both  seminaries,  and  numbers  seven.  It 
1ms  an  endowment  of  about  $100,000,  and  property 
worth  $35,000,  on  which  a  theological  biUlding  is 
soon  to  be  built,  costing  about  $50,000.  Its  course 
is  that  which  is  usually  presented  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  the  United  States,  and  its  aim  is  to  be 
both  scholarly  and  Biblical,  and  to  combine  the 
fixed  theological  course  with  the  elective  by  grant- 
ing a  number  of  electives  each  year.  It  now  has  a 
large  constituency,  and  its  students,  who  come  from 
all  over  the  church,  usually  number  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five.  A  post-graduate  course  has  also  been 
arranged  which  usually  has  a  dozen  students.  Since 
1908  the  seminary  has  graduated  twenty-eight.  The 
theological  position  of  the  seminary  is  that  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism — mildly  Calvinistic,  but  over 
against  the  modem  higher  critical  movement  it 
stands  for  the  old  Evangelical  orthodoxy. 

James  I.  Good. 

8.  lianoaster:  This  seminary,  which  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  established  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  (German)  Church  convened  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  in  1824,  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer, 
then  pastor  at  York,  Pa.,  was  elected  as  the  first 
professor  of  theology.  The  synod  accepted  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  accommodations  from  the  authorities 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  seminary  opened  in  a  room  in  that  in- 
stitution on  Mar.  11,  1825,  with  a  class  of  five  stu- 
dents and  one  professor.  It  was  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  founded  by  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  ever  since  imder 
the  supervision  of  one  or  more  of  its  synods  and  con- 
ducted in  its  interests.  Since  its  foundation  the 
seminary  has  been  located  successively  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.  (1825-29),  York,  Pa.  (1829-37),  Mercersbui^, 
Pa.  (1837-71),  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1871  to  date). 
The  following  have  occupied  the  several  professor- 
ships up  to  the  present  time:  Systematic  theology, 
Lewis  Mayer  (1825-39  ,  John  W.  Nevin  (q.v.;  1840- 
1851),  Bernard  C.  Wolf  (1854-64),  Henry  Harbaugh 
(q.v.;  1863-67),  Emmanuel  V.  Gerhart  (q.v.;  1868- 
1904),  and  Christopher  Noss  (1904-09);  church  his- 
tory and  exegesis,  Daniel  Young  (1830-31),  Fred- 


erick A.  Ranch  (q.v.;  1832-41),  PhiKp  Schaff  (q.v.; 
1844-62),  EUsha  E.  Higbee  (1865-71),  and  Thomas 
G.  Apple  (1871-98).     In  1857  a  theological  tutor- 
ship  was  founded,  and  diuing  the  twelve  years  of 
its  actual  existence  (1861-73)  there  were  three  tutora 
— ^William  M.  Reily,  Jacob  B.  Kerschner,  and  Fred- 
erick A.  Gast  (q.v.).    In  1873  the  tutorship  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Old-Testament  theology  was  established,  to  which 
Professor  Gast  was  chosen  in  May,  1874.     In  1891 
the   Synod   of  the    Potomac   endowed    a    fourth 
professorship,  New-Testament   exegesis,  of   which 
John  C.  Bowman  was  the  first  incumbent  (1891- 
1904).    A    fifth  professorship,  practical   theology, 
waa  added  by  the  Pittsburg  S3niod  in  1893,  and 
waa  first  occupied  by  William  Rupp  (189^1901). 
By  the  ooncurrent  action  of  the  three  synods  John 
I.  Swander  w^as  appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
S3rstematic  Theology.     In  1893  the  original  charter 
was  amended  so  as  to  vest  the  control  of  the  sem- 
inary in  the  three  eastern  (English)  synods  of  the 
Reformed  Church — ^the  Ekistem  Synod,  the  Pitta- 
burg  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac,  each 
s3mod  being  represented  on  the  two  boards,  the 
board  of  visitors  and  the   board  of   trustees,  in 
proportion  to  its  numerical  strength.     The  board 
of  visitors  consists  of  twelve  ministers  and  super- 
vises the   instruction   and  the   internal  affairs  of 
the  institution,  while  the  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  eighteen  laymen,  holds  and  controls  the 
property  and  funds. 

The  faculty  for  1910-11  is  constituted  as  follows: 
John  C.  Bowman  (president,  and  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology),  William  C.  Schaeffer^ (New-Testa- 
ment science),  George  W.  Richards  (church  history), 
Theodore  F.  Herman  (systematic  theology),  John  I. 
Swander  (associate  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy), Frederick  A.  Gast  (emeritus  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Old-Testament  science),  Irwin  Hoch 
DcLong  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  science),  and 
John  M.  Chambers  (instructor  of  sacred  oratory). 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  year  1910 
is  46 — seniors  13,  middlers  16,  and  juniors  13,  with  4 
graduate  students;  43  are  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  3  of  the  United  CvangeKcsI 
Church.  The  students  come  from  the  followiog 
states:  Pennsylvania,  42;  Maryland,  1;  West  ^l^ 
ginia,  1;  Iowa,  1;  and  North  Carolina,  1.  The  es- 
timated value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  $200,000; 
the  endowment  fund  is  $200,000;  and  the  libraij 
contains  12,500  books,  besides  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals. 

By  the  first  professors  of  the  seminary  the  dis- 
tinctive genius  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  formerly  the  GennaQ 
Reformed  Church,  whose  confessional  standard  ii 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  were  interpreted  and 
promulgated  in  American  Protestantism;  and  the 
system  of  philosophy  and  theology  originated  and  ex- 
pounded under  the  leadership  of  Drs.  Raueh,  Nevin, 
and  Schaff  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Meroersbuif 
Theology  "  (q.v.).  Georqb  W.  Richabds. 

Bibuographt:  T.  Appel,  Beoinnino*  of  the  Theoloaieai  S0»' 
nary,  Philadelphia,  1886;  J.  H.  Dubbs,  iUform^dCkwrki^ 
Pennsylvania,  LanoaBter,  Pa.,  1002;  Mtteenbyrf 
Jan.,  1870. 
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8.  Plirmouth:  This  seminaiy,  or,  rather,  ''  mm- 
sion  house/'  is  located  near  Plymouth,  Sheboygan 
Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  founded  by  the  Sheboygan 
Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
in  1860,  to  provide  ministers  for  the  settlers  who 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  for  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  procure  ministers  either  from  Europe  or 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  through 
the  board  of  missions  of  this  church.  The  first  in- 
structors were  Rev.  H.  A.  Muehlmeier  and  Rev.  J. 
Bossard.  The  seminary  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  mission  house,  but  its 
formal  organization  as  a  school  separate  from  the 
preparatory  departments,  college  and  academy,  did 
not  occur  till  1875,  when  the  Synod  of  the  North- 
west, to  which  the  school  had  been  transferred  by 
Sheboygan  Classis  in  1867,  passed  resolutions  to  that 
effect,  and  founded  the  various  chairs  of  theology. 
In  1881  the  Central  Synod  was  organized  in  Ohio, 
and  this  new  German  synod,  as  also,  in  1886,  the 
German  Synod  of  the  East,  received  a  proportional 
interest  in  the  institution,  so  that  the  mission  house 
is  now  the  property  of  the  three  German  s}mods  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
seminary  has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  confession  of 
the  church,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;  and  in  the 
liturgical  conflict  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  it, 
together  with  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
ministers  of  the  church,  occupied  a  middle  ground, 
inclining  neither  to  ritualism  nor  to  the  so-called 
new  measures.  Among  the  instructors  Dr.  Bossard 
(b.  1885)  was  known  and  acknowledged  in  Germany 
as  an  authority  in  philolo  ,y,  especially  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  grammar;  Rev.  H.  Kurtz  (d.  1889)  was  an 
authority  in  classic  church  music,  and  many  of  his 
anthems  and  other  compositions,  published  by  the 
Central  Publishing  House,  Cleveland,  O.,  are  sung 
throughout  the  church;  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Ruetenik, 
still  living,  ranks  high  as  editor  and  author. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  synods.  In  1910  there  were 
three  professors  and  twenty-six  students,  all  of  this 
church  and  from  various  states.  The  endowment, 
which  is  slowly  increasing,  amounts  to  $40,000,  and 
annual  collections  from  the  congregations  affiliated 
with  the  school  cover  the  nmning  expenses.  The 
library  of  the  mission  house  contains  16,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  about  half  are  theological. 

Frank  Grether. 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  W.  Vriesen,  Oeachiehte  dea  MiBtionr 
Hausea,  Cleveland,  O.,  1885;  L.  Praiksohatis  and  H.  A. 
Meier,  D<u  Mis&ion-Hauaf  ib.,  1897. 

XV  b.  Reformed  (Dutch). — 1.  New  Brtmswlok: 

This  institution,  officially  designated  "  The  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America  at  New  Bnmswick,  New  Jersey,"  is  located, 
as  its  name  indicates,  in  New  Brunswick,  Middlesex 
Co.,  N.  J.  Its  origin  was  due  to  the  need  of  the 
Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  ed- 
ucated ministers  when  conditions  made  it  no  longer 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  Holland.  In  1784, 
the  "  General  Body,"  afterward  the  General  Synod, 
appointed  as  its  professor  of  theology  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Livingston  (q.v.),  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.    This 


professorship  he  held  until  his  death  in  1825,  and  his 
students  attended  his  lectures  in  New  York  for 
twelve  years,  when,  on  account  of  the  expense  to 
students  of  city  life,  he  removed  them  to  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  though  the  next  synod  directed  their  return 
to  New  York.  After  having  graduated  about  ninety 
students  there,  the  seminary  was  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1810,  where  its  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  buildings  of  Queens  College  (since 
1825  Rutgers  College),  an  institution  founded  by  the 
Dutch  churches,  and  at  that  time  under  the  control 
of  their  General  Synod.  In  1856  a  separate  and 
spacious  campus  was  acquired  by  the  s}mod,  which 
is  the  present  home  of  the  institution,  and  now 
contains  three  large  halls  and  six  residences.  The 
first  professor  of  languages,  Rev.  H.  Meyer,  was 
appointed  by  the  synod  also  in  1784,  and  in  1812 
Rev.  John  M.  Van  Harlingen  became  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history,  while  in  1815  pastoral 
theology  was  formally  provided  for,  in  connection 
with  the  historical  chair.  In  18(>5  practical  theology 
became  a  distinct  department  under  Rev.  D.  D. 
Demarest,  and  in  1884  the  department  of  languages 
was  divided.  In  1905  a  lectorship  in  Biblical  his- 
tory and  theology  was  established,  and  instructors 
in  oratory  and  music  are  also  regularly  employed. 

The  seminary  has  had  a  large  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  church  to  which  it  belongs,  and  has  sent  many 
strong  men  into  the  pulpits,  the  seminaries,  and  the 
missions  of  other  churches.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  the  Arabian  Mission.  Its  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  thirty-five,  of  whom  one-third  are  from 
the* Middle  West.  It  has  five  professors,  a  lector, 
and  two  instructors^  an  endowment,  aside  from 
scholarships,  of  |525,(XX),  and  a  library  of  49,(XX) 
volumes.  There  is  no  corporate  body  apart  from 
that  of  the  General  Synod,  which  owns  the  property, 
chooses  the  professors,  supervises  their  work  through 
a  board  of  superintendents,  and  dictates  the  curricu- 
lum. The  institution  thus  stands,  in  fact  and  in 
principle,  for  the  complete  control  by  the  Church  of 
the  training  of  the  Church's  ministry.  In  its  actual 
work,  it  stands  for  a  theology  resting  on  Holy  Scrip- 
tiu^  as  a  positive  and  authoritative  revelation,  which 
centers  around  the  doctrine  of  the  gracious  sover- 
eignty of  (jiod,  and  it  aims  to  produce  a  scholarly 
and  evangelical  ministry  of  catholic  and  aggressively 
missionary  spirit.  J.  P.  Seable. 

Bibuoorapht:  Centennial  Diecoitreeat  New  York,  1877; 
£.  T.  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dvleh 
Church  in  North  America,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1902;  D.  D. 
Demarest,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  New  York,  1889. 

S.  Western :  This  seminary,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  is  lo- 
cated at  Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  and  was  for- 
mally oiganized  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  church 
in  1869,  after  special  instruction  had  already  been 
given  in  theology  for  three  years  in  connection  with 
Hope  College,  and  a  class  of  seven  was  ready  to 
graduate.  The  necessity  for  such  a  school  grew 
largely  out  of  conditions  arising  from  the  settle- 
ment of  a  laige  colony  from  the  Netherlands,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  native 
country  led  to  their  uniting  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  desire  to  extend  its  own 
influence  in  the  West,  where  many  of  its  members 
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were  settling,  and  the  appeal  of  these  fellow  Chris- 
tians resulted  in  the  organization  of  Hope  College 
in  1866,  and  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  1869.  In  1867  the  Synod  elected  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Crispell  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology, 
and  invited  other  professors  in  Hope  College  to  act 
as  lectors;  but  the  lack  of  endowment  and  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  the  teachers,  who  were  giving 
instruction  in  both  college  and  seminary,  proved 
too  great  a  burden,  and  in  1877  the  synod  resolved 
to  suspend  its  operation,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  churches  that  it  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  endowment  could  be  secured.  In 
1884  the  work  of  endow^ment  had  so  far  advanced 
that  the  synod  elected  the  Rev.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  with  the 
Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke  as  lector  in  Greek  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker  (q.v.)  as  lector  in  church 
history.  Work  was  resumed  the  following  Decem- 
ber, with  one  student  in  the  middle  class  and  four 
in  the  junior  class.  Other  professorships  have  been 
established  as  follows:  in  1888  exegetical  theology, 
with  the  Rev.  John  W.  Beardslee  as  professor;  in 

1894  historical  theology,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Dosker  as  professor;  and  in  1907  practical  theology, 
with  the  Rev.  James  F.  Zwemer  as  professor.     In 

1895  Mr.  Peter  Semelink  erected  a  fine  brick  build- 
ing containing  lecture-rooms,  a  chapel,  and  room  for 
a  library.  The  "  Chambers  Library  "  had  its  be- 
ginning in  a  small  donation  of  money  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Rev.  Anson  DuBois,  and  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  valuable  donations  of  many 
others,  until  it  has  become  a  good  working  library. 

The  seminary  stands  for  the  great  principles,  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical,  so  strenuously  contended 
for  in  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  seeking 
always  to  follow  the  leading  of  God's  Spirit  and 
providence  in  adapting  those  principles  to  present 
conditions.  It  insists  upon  an  educated  ministry 
and  a  vigorous  missionary  effort  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  seeks  to  commend  the  Gospel  as  the 
only  adequate  basis  for  the  individual,  society,  and 
the  State  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  best  results  in 
life.  In  organization  it  is  directly  subject  to  the 
General  Synod,  which  controls  its  finances  and  elects 
its  professors  and  board  of  superintendents,  who 
make  annual  reports  to  the  synod.  Its  present 
status  (1910)  is  four  professors,  twenty-six  students, 
a  board  of  superintendents  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  building  and  real  estate  worth  $50,000, 
an  endowment  of  $120,000,  and  a  library  of  about 
10,000  volumes.  J.  W.  Beardslee. 

Bibuoorapht;  E.  T.  Ck>rwin,  Mantud  of  the  Reformed  Prot- 
estant Dutch  Church  in  North  America,  4th  ed.,  New  York, 
1902;  idem,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
New  York.  1896. 

XVL  Christian  Reformed. — 1.  Grand  Bapids: 
This  seminary  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  was  founded  in  1876,  its  origin  lying  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  ministers  from  the  Netherlands, 
especially  as  the  people  were  poor,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands  did  not 
approve  of  what  was  termed  the  secession  of  1857. 
In  1865  the  classis  appointed  a  local  minister,  D.  J. 
Van  der  Werp,  instructor,  and  he  served  without  a 
fixed  salary,  using  his  study  as  a  classroom.  On  his 
resignation  in  1876  the  synod  elected  as  professor 


Rev.  G.  £.  Boer,  who  opened  the  school  with  seven 
students,  while  the  course  was  divided  into  a  liter- 
ary department  of  four  years  and  a  theological  de^ 
partment  of  two  years.  In  1884  Rev.  G.  K.  Hemkeg. 
and  in  1888  Rev.  Geerhardus  Voe,  was  elected,  and 
the  theological  course  was  extended  to  three  years, 
while  in  1900  the  literary  course  was  made  five 
years  (an  additional  year  being  added  in  1906),  and 
was  opened  to  students  aiming  at  other  vocations 
than  the  ministry.  Among  other  instructors  of  the 
seminary  have  been  H.  Beuker  (1894-1900),  W. 
Heyns  (1902-06),  F.  M.  Ten  Hoor  (since  1900),  L. 
Berkhof  (since  1906),  and  G.  D.  De  Jong  (since 
1908).  All  instruction  in  the  institution  must  be  m 
harmony  with  Reformed  principles,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  study  are  considered  in  the  light  oC 
Calvinism  as  a  life  and  a  world-view. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  four  instructors  and 
thirty-one  students,  few  outside  the  Christian  Re- 
formed denomination  being  found  either  in  semi- 
nary or  in  college.  The  entire  institution  is  con- 
trolled by  a  "  curatorium,"  or  board  of  trustees, 
twenty-two  in  number  (two  from  each  of  the  eleven 
classes),  who  supervise  the  whole  school  and  are 
empowered  to  declare  graduates  of  the  seminary 
eligible  for  the  ministry.  The  instructors  both  in 
college  and  in  seminary  are  elected  by  the  .^jj-nod. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  $40,000,  and  addition^ 
support  is  secured  by  an  assessment  laid  on  the  con- 
gregations by  the  synod.  The  library  contain^ 
4,000  volumes.        Gabriel  Dooitzes  De  Joxg. 

Bibuographt:  OedenJAoek  van  het  viftiojario  ivJbQeum  dtr 
Chriateliike  Gereformeerde  Kerk,  Grand  Rapids,  MLcIl, 
1907,  pp  49-71,  87-125. 

XVn.  Roman  Catholic.'^ — 1.  St.  Patrick's:   This 
training-school  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
is  located  at  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  Co.,  C^.,  and 
was  established  in  1898  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Most  Reverend    Patrick  William    Riordan,   Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco.     The  institution  is  con- 
ducted,  under  the  archbishop,    by   the   Sulpician 
Fathers,  and  is  intended  solely  for  boys  and  youi^ 
men  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.    It  takes 
the  boy  from  the  parochial  school  and  leaves  him  a 
priest  at  the  altar.     The  period  of  preparation  is 
twelve  years:   first,  a  classical  course  of  six  years, 
then  two  years  given  to  the  study  of  mental  philoso- 
phy and  the  natural  sciences,    and,    finaUy,  four 
years  devoted  to  theology  and  the  other  brancba 
which  are  special  in  clerical  training,  such  as  Sacred 
Scripture,    Hebrew,    canon    law,    church    histoiy. 
homiletics,  liturgies,  apologetics,  and  sacred  muac 
In  the  intention  of  its  foimder.  Saint  Patrick's  is  to 
serve  as  the  ecclesiastical  training-school  for  all  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    It 
has  at  present  a  corps  of  sixteen  professors  and  a 
roster  of  about  one  hundred  students,  principally 
from  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton.   It  has  already  educated  students  for  the  dio- 
ceses of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,   and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ;  Portland  and  Baker  City,  Ore. ;  Seat- 
tle, Wash;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Victoria,  B.  C;  HdeM, 
Mont. ;   Bois4  City,  Ida.,  and  Santa  F^,  New  Mex. 

The  present  institution  represents  the  third  at- 

*  See  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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tempt  to  establiah  a  school  of  this  kind  in  Calif  onua. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  old  Mieaioa  Do- 
kacfl  in  San  Frandaco  in  1853,  won  after  the  cloee 
d  the  vax  with  Mexico  and  the  ceding  of  California 
iathe  Unitod  States;  and  the  second  attempt  was 
nude  in  18S3  at  the  old  Mission  Son  Job£;  but  in 
both  instancea  events  proved  that  conditions  were 
nt  yet  ripe  for  such  a  foundation.  The  present  in- 
hibition faces  brighter  prospects,  and  gives  every 
ytOBuaa  of  permanence  and  Bucceaa. 

H.  A.  Atrinhac. 

buDOMAFST:  J.U.aaiiia.BiilorMofth4SlaUofCalifi>ma, 

OiatD,  1904,  pp.   143S-1436;    Sa»  Frtacita  Mmilor. 

"SMiuTf  Numbar,"  Sapt.  IT.  1898.  and  "  Jubitoe  Num- 

Icr,"  laa.  23,  ISM. 

1.  Bt.  Thomma  of  VlllBaoT«:  This  seminary, 
cffidAlljr  known  as  "  The  House  of  Studies  of  the 
Bratberhood  of  Hennits  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Augustine  for  the  American  Province  of  St.  Thomas 
ij  Villanova,"  was  established  by  brief  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  Dec.  22,  1843,  and  is  located  at  Vil- 
luun,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  The  studies  are  under 
Ikdirectioo  of  a  regent,  who  is  subject  immediately 
to  the  prior-general  of  the  order  at  Rome.  Among 
Ik  eariiest  instructors  were  Fr.  William  Harnett, 
Ft.  Pitrick  Stanton,  and  Fr.  Peter  Crane.  The  pui^ 
pM  of  the  study  house  is  to  trtdn  members  of  the 
tntberhood  in  Scripture,  theology,  history,  and 
euoB  law  for  parish,  mission,  and  college  work,  the 
Sdd  mainly  of  the  order's  activities  in  the  United 
8tit«i.  In  1910  there  were  four  professors,  thirty- 
e^  professed  cleric  students,  and  seven  novice 
ikrie  Btudents.  Francis  £.  Tourscher. 
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XTDL  Unitarian. — 1.  KwulvlUet  This  school  was 
•UbHghed  in  1844  in  MeadviUe,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa., 
ittfounders  bongHarmJan  Huidekoper.anativeof 
Boilud,  and  his  son  Frederic  (see  Huidekoper, 
Fmberic),  whobecameitsfirstprofessor.  Dr,  Rufus 
P.  Slebbins  was  ite  first  president;  and  associated 
*illiDr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Huidekoper,  as  members 
fi  'a»  fint  faculty,  were  Elder  David  Millard  and 
fc.  Oeoige  W.  Hosmer.  Founded  and  endowed  by 
Uiituians  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  min- 
utes for  the  new  western  Unitarian  churehes,  the 
tthool  has  always  received  studente  from  all  de- 
Mndnatjons  on  equal  terms,  and  during  its  early 
IMn  had  among  its  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
Buy  representatives  of  the  Christian  Connection, 
tir.  Stebbins'  successors  in  the  presidency  have  been 
IV.  Oliver  Steams  (1856-63),  Dr.  Abiel  A.  Livermore 
(l-T.;  1863-90),  Dr.  George  L.  Gary  (q.v.;  1890- 
UOa),  and  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Southworth  (q.v.; 
linct  1902)-  The  number  of  students  at  the  opcn- 
■■V  was  five,  and  it  increased  the  second  year  to 
ttaty-three.  In  1S72  the  comparative  study  of 
Rtpon  waa  introduced  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Barber  (q.v.), 
nd  this  work  has  since  been  earned  on  under  the 
dinction  of  nxifs.  George  R.  Freeman  and  Henry 
Atwrved  Smith  (q.v.).  The  Clarke  professorship 
of  church  history  was  established  in  1899,  with  Dr. 
AuKis  A.  Christie  (q.v.)  as  incumbent  of  the  chair, 
izid  the  Ballou  lecbireship  of  practical  Christian 
lodokigy  was  founded  in  1892,  In  1895  the  school 
fcflmPH*  a  poneer  in  introducing  sociolt^y  into  the 


theological  curriculum,  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Hackley  professorship  of  sociology.  lUs 
chair  is  held  by  Prof.  Nicholas  P.  Oilman,  and  the 
school  has  in  recent  yeara  sent  a  number  of  its 
graduates  into  the  field  of  religious  philanthropy. 
The  school  was  also  a  pioneer  among  American 
seminaries  in  applying,  under  Dr.  Cary,  the  meth- 
ods of  tiie  higher  criticism  t«  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  all,  the  school  has  sent  out  307 
graduates,  of  whom  163  are  now  in  the  Unitarian, 
16  in  the  Universoliat,  9  in  the  E[»scopal,  and  6  in 
the  Christian  Connection  ministry,  and  it  has  also 
sent  127  studente  into  the  ministry  after  a  partial 

At  present  the  school  has  seven  profeeaors,  one 
professor  emeritus,  a  librarian,  and  instructors  in 
elocution,  music,  end  physical  culture.  Its  govern- 
ing body  is  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  thirty 
trustees,  and  the  alumni  association  has  the  privi- 
lege of  mailing  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  in  tha 
board.  The  school  is,  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, entirely  free  from  ecclesiaBtical  control,  and 
it  IB  provided  in  the  charter  that  ■' no  doctrinal  test 
shall  ever  be  made  a  condition  of  enjoying  any  of 
the  opportunities  of  instruction."  It  assures  abso- 
lute freedom  of  inquiry  both  to  teacher  and  student, 
and  applies  the  same  canons  of  criticism  and  iute> 
pretation  to  sacred  Scriptures  as  to  secular,  ap- 
proaching the  problems  of  theology  in  the  some 
spirit  in  which  it  would  approach  problems  of  sci- 
ence. The  students  number  twenty-eight,  and  repre- 
sent eight  different  nationalities  and  thirteen  differ- 
ent states  in  the  Union;  and  though  the  majority  of 
them  are  Unitarians,  they  come  from  five  different 
church  fellowships.  The  German  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant churehes  of  the  Central  West  are  establish- 
ing (1911)  a  German  professorship  at  the  school, 
for  the  special  training  of  their  own  ministers.  On 
the  Cruft  traveling  fellowship  one  graduate  may  be 
sent  abroad  each  year  for  further  theological  study. 
The  school  has  an  endowment  of  $792,800,  and  a 
library  of  35,000  volumes. 

Franklin  C.  SonrnwoRTH. 

BiBUoaBAFHT:  O.  W.  Cooke,  Umtarianiim  in  Amtrioa, 
BosloD.  1902:  P.  and  F.  B.  Tifluiy.  Harm  Jan  Huidr 
koptr.  Cambridte,  1904. 

2.  Fadfio!  This  institution,  officially  designated 
"  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,"  is 
located  at  Berkeley,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  was 
founded  in  1904  (chartered  1906)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Cutting  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco.  During  its  first 
two  years  it  was  located  at  Oakland,  but  in  1906  it 
removed  to  Berkeley  in  order  to  tttkc  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  OaUfomia  and  with  three  other  divinity  schools 
located  there.  It  was  organized  by  Dr.  Earl  Morse 
Wilbur,  who  is  presidentuid  prof^sor  of  practical 
theology,  while 'the  Rev.  William  Sacheua  Morgan 
IS  prylesaor  of  iyot°— -h-  ihonli^jj  Xhe  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  itself  is  supplemented  by 
that  offered  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  and 
other  divinity  schools  at  Berkeley,  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  its  courses  are  recipro- 
cally recognised  by  the  other  schools,  as  well  as  for 
higher  degrees  at  the  university. 
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The  school  is  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, and  was  originally  designed  for  the 
training  of  Unitarian  ministers  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
but  it  receives  students  of  both  sexes  from  all 
sources  without  distinction,  and  it  stands  for  free 
and  progressive  scholarship  of  high  order,  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
modem  ministry.  It  offers  a  three-year  degree 
course  for  college  graduates,  and  a  foui^year  cer- 
tificate course  for  others,  and  furnishes  excellent 
opportunities  for  post-graduate  study.  The  school 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  whose  ap- 
pointment must  be  approved  by  the  directors  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  It  had  in  1911 
three  professors  and  two  instructors,  and  six  regu- 
lar and  eleven  special  students.  Its  library  con- 
tains about  7,500  volumes  and  about  3,000  pam- 
phlets, and  is  especially  rich  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  It  owns 
property  valued  at  $50,000,  but  until  its  endowment 
of  $300,000  becomes  available,  its  support  is  derived 
chiefly  from  annuities.        Earl  Morse  Wilbur. 

XIX.  Unity  of  the  Brethren. — 1.  Bethlehem: 
This  institution  is  situated  in  Bethlehem,  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  Pa.  The  foimding  of  a  school  for  training 
teachers  and  ministers  to  serve  in  the  schools  and 
congregations  of  the  Mora\ian  Church  in  America 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  conference  held  in  1802, 
composed  mainly  of  ministers  representing  the  work 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  five  states  of  the  Union. 
Such  a  project  had  previously  been  urged  by  leaders 
of  the  church,  particularly  by  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vleck, 
principal  of  Nazareth  Hall,  an  academy  for  boys  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Christian  Lewis  Benzien, 
stationed  at  Salem,  N.  C,  but  the  plan  was  not 
actually  realized  imtil  Oct.  2,  1807,  when  the  insti- 
tution was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents. The  origin  of  the  institution  is  attributable 
to  the  devotion  of  Moravians  to  their  church,  and 
to  their  conviction  that  the  Moravian  Church,  whose 
activity  in  America  had  begim  in  1738,  had  function 
and  opportimity  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
professors  were  Ernst  Lewis  Hazelius,  later  prom- 
inent in  Lutheran  theologicjd  seminaries,  and  John 
Christian  Bechler,  later  ->  bishop  of  the  church. 
Originally  connected  with  Wazareth  Hall  academy, 
the  institution  bore  the  charact-cr  of  a  normal  school 
as  well  as  that  of  a  theological  seminary;  but  in 
1838  the  connection  with  Nazareth  Hall  was  severed, 
and  thenceforward  the  institution  has  enjoyed  in- 
dependent existence.  Gradual  development  of  the 
two  departments  made  reorganization  possible  in 
1858,  under  the  name  of  Moravian  College  and  The- 
ological Seminary,  the  college  offering  complete 
classical  and,  since  1896,  Latin-scientific  courses, 
and  the  theological  seminary  affording  a  curriculum 
of  studies  that  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  other  theological  schools.  The  institution  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pen^isylvania  in 
1863,  and,  after  having  led  a  somewhat  migratory 
existence  for  half  a  century,  was  finally  located  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1858.  The  relation  between 
the  institution  and  the  Moravian  Church  in  America 
has  always  been  \'ital  as  regards  aggressive,  educa- 
tional, home-missionary,  and  foreign-missionary 
activity.    The  scheme  of  the  seminary  is  thoroughly 


Biblical,  and  the  Bible  is  the  chief  class-book  in  all 
departments,  while  the  principle  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  Moravian  Church,  "  In 
essentials  unity,   in  non-essentials   liberty,  in  all 
things  charity,"   has   ruled   from    the   beginning. 
Every  professor  is  pledged  to  faithfulness  to  the 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary  standards  of  the  church. 
Since  1858,  the  official  title  of  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  "  president,"  and  Rev.  L.  F.  Kamp- 
mann,    Rev.  Lewis   R.   Huebener,    Rev.   Edmund 
de  Schweinitz  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  Augustus  Schultse 
(q.v.)  have,  in  the  order  named,  worn  this  dignity. 
The  number  of  students  connected  with  this  in- 
stitution during  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
(1807-1907)  was  500,  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  church  and 
professors  in  this  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
while  an  unconunonly  large  percentage  have  bmi 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.     In  1910  the  number 
of  students  was  fifty-six,  five  of  whom  came  from 
northwestern  Canada,  five  from   southern  states, 
and  the  remainder  equally  from  the  eastern  and 
western  states  in  which  the  Moravian  Church  is  rep- 
resented.   With  few  exceptions  the  students  were 
members  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  about  sixty 
per  cent  were  candidates  for  the  ministry.     Five  pro- 
fessors devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching,  each  in 
both  the  college  and  seminary  department  of  the 
institution.    The  faculty  is  organized,  and,  together 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  composed   of  sixteen 
members  representing  the  northern  province  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in   America   and   five   advisory 
members  representing  the  Southern  Province  of  the 
Church,  controls  the  institution.     Both  bodies  are 
responsible  to  the  Synod  of  the  Northern  Province 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  and  to  the  gov- 
erning board  which  that  synod  elects.     The  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  institution  amounts  to  $125,207, 
and  the  special  endowments,  including  real  estate 
and  buildings,  total  $106,794.    The  library  numbers 
10,000  volumes  and  many  hxmdreds   of  unbound 
pamphlets.  W.  N.  Schwarze. 

Biblioorapht:    W.  N.  Schwarse,  Hiatory  of  the  Moranan 
College  and  Theoloffical  <Seminary,  Bethlehexn.  Pa.,  1910. 

XX.  Universalist. — 1.  Canton:    This    institution 
forms  the  theological  school  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.    It  was  founded  in  1856  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  "The  Educational  Society,"  appointed 
by  the  New  York  Universalist  State  Convention, 
which  still  elects  its  trustees.    The  first  president 
was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  and  amon^  its  earliest 
instructors  were  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Lee,  and  Rev.  Orello  Cone  (q.v.) .    The  students  of 
the  seminary  have  numbered  about  360,  this  figure 
being  due  to  the  establishment  of  other  theological 
schools  in  the  denomination.    Its  work  has  gone  on 
steadily  without  marked  crises.     Founded  for  the 
purpose  of  suppl3dng  Universalism  with  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  it  has  from  the  first  devoted  special 
attention  to  fitting  men  for  intelligent  pulpit  work 
and   practical    pastoral   administration.      Its  pro? 
fcssorships  have  been  filled  by  men  representative 
of  progressive  tendencies,  and  it  has  exerted  a  di^ 
tinctly  liberalizing  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  its 
denomination. 
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In  1910  the  seminary  had  four  instructors  and 
fifteen  students,  all  Universalists,  and  coming  from 
states  as  remote  as  Maine  and  Louisiana.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees.  Its  invested 
fimds  and  property  have  increased  to  about  $300,- 
000,  while  the  separate  endowment  of  the  seminary 
is  $105,000;  and  it  also  shares  an  imdivided  interest 
in  grounds  and  buildings  ^ith  the  College  of  Letters 
of  St.  Lawrence  University.  The  library  contains 
12,000  volumes.  Almon  Gunnison. 

2.  Crane:  This  theological  school  is  a  depart- 
ment of  Tufts  College,  which  is  located  at  Tufts 
College,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  It  was  recognized  as 
a  separate  department  in  1869,  and  arose  from  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  a  general  college  training 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  specific  professional 
work  for  the  proper  training  of  ministers.  The  first 
foundation  was  given  by  Mr.  Sylvanus  Packard, 
and  the  largest  gift  was  made  in  1906  by  Mr.  Albert 
Crane,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  fulfilment  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Crane, 
of  New  York.  The  school  is  not  imder  denomina- 
tional control,  but  is  Universalist  in  sympathy. 
The  first  instructor  was  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sa^'yer. 
The  history  of  the  institution  has  been  entirely  un- 
eventful so  far  as  matters  of  outside  change  or  con- 
troversy are  concerned.  It  has  stood  steadily  for 
the  application  of  sound  scholarship  to  the  materials 
of  religious  knowledge,  for  serviceable  and  prac- 
ticable preaching,  and  for  a  type  of  religious  think- 
ing in  close  contact  with  the  realities  and  problems 
of  daily  life.  It  has  always  held  scholarship  above 
convention,  truth  above  tradition,  and  life  above 
creed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of  orderly  and  well-regulated  thought  as 
the  basis  of  right  living.  It  has  emphasized  the 
human  relations  of  the  minister's  work,  and  has 
sought  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  its  students  upon 
reality  by  identifying  them  as  closely  as  possible 
^ith  the  general  life  of  the  college,  so  that  the  theo- 
logical students  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  student  body  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  college  community.  The  Crane  Theo- 
logical School  has  shared  with  the  sister  school  at 
St.  Lawrence  University  the  intellectual  leadership 
of  the  Universalist  denomination,  not  in  rivalry 
but  in  generous  emulation;  and  it  has  done  much 
to  prevent  the  thinking  of  the  denomination  from 
becoming  stereotyped  and  to  keep  its  life  thoroughly 
modem.  The  special  movement  of  most  significance 
which  originated  under  its  influence  was  that  which 
made  Universalism  a  creedless  church,  by  trans- 
forming the  Winchester  Profession  and  its  later 
alternative,  the  Boston  Declaration,  into  simple 
statements  of  things  commonly  accepted  among 
Universalists,  and  abrogating  all  subscription  re- 
quirements. Its  more  prominent  instructors  have 
been  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  its  first  dean;  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Charles  H.  Leonard;  Dr.  Hinckley  G. 
Mitchell  (q.v.),  in  Old  Testament;  Dr.  William  G. 
Tousey,  a  teacher  of  ethics  and  logic;  Dr.  George 
M.  Harmon,  its  professor  of  New-Testament  litera- 
ture and  criticism;  and  Dr.  George  T.  Knight  (q.v.), 
professor  of  systematic  theology. 

The  number  of  professors  directly  assigned  to 
the  school  by  the  catalogue  for  1909-10  is  five,  but 


the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  college  bring  the 
students  under  instruction  of  the  teaching  force  of 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  twenty-three  in  number. 
The  school  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  thirty 
trustees  of  Tufts  College,  twenty  of  whom  are  self- 
perpetuating,  while  ten  are  elected  by  the  graduates. 
No  other  supervision  or  control  exists.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
school,  which  is  organized  with  a  dean  and  a  depart- 
ment faculty.  There  were  in  the  school  in  1910 
fifteen  students,  all  Universalists,  the  majority  from 
the  New  England  states,  and  one  Englishman.  The 
separate  endowment  of  the  seminary,  including 
grounds  and  buildings,  amounts  to  $345,000,  al- 
though its  close  relations  to  the  college  are  of  great 
financial  advantage  to  it,  and  it  also  uses  the  col- 
lege library,  which  numbers  61,000  volumes  and 
46,000  pamphlets. 

Frederick  William  Hamilton. 

8.  Byder:  This  divinity  school  constitutes  the 
theological  department  of  Lombard  College,  Gales- 
burg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  and  was  opened  Sept.  5,  1881, 
being  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
versalist  denomination  in  the  Middle  West.  In 
1890  its  trustees  voted  to  change  its  name  to 
Ryder  Divinity  School  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Henry  Ryder,  whose  gifts  to  the  institution 
amounted  to  more  than  $50,000,  another  generous 
benefactor  being  Hon.  A.  G.  Throop,  of  California, 
The  school  is  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  although  its  main  work  has  been  training 
men  and  women  for  the  Universalist  denomination. 
Among  its  noteworthy  instructors  have  been  Ne- 
hemiah  White,  £.  H.  Chapin  (q.v.),  and  Isaac 
Parker.  It  has  never  been  a  laige  school,  having 
had  but  about  150  students  throughout  its  entire 
history.  Of  these  about  forty  have  graduated  with 
a  degree,  and  about  fifty  are  now  engaged  in  active 
ministerial  work.  Lewis  B.  Fisher. 

XXI.  Undenominational. — 1.  Harvard:  This  sem- 
inary is  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  so 
closely  associated  with  Harvard  College  that  no 
special  year  can  be  named  as  that  of  its  foundation, 
since  one  of  the  objects  of  Harvard  from  the  very 
beginning  was  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry. 
The  earliest  instruction  for  theological  students 
apart  from  the  regular  college  courses,  however, 
was  in  1811,  and  classes  were  conducted  in  this  way 
until  1819,  when  a  distinct  faculty  of  theology  was 
established.  With  this  establishment  J.  T.  Kirkland 
(q.v.),  then  president  of  Harvard,  had  probably 
more  to  do  than  any  other  man,  and  the  original 
faculty  consisted  of  Henry  Ware,  Sr.  (q.v.),  Sidney 
Willard,  Levi  Frisbie,  and  Andrews  Norton  (q.v.). 
The  initial  constitution  of  the  school,  as  made  in 
1816,  provided  "  that  every  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  unbiased  investiga- 
tion of  Christian  truth;  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  be  required  either 
of  the  students,  or  professors,  or  instructors."  The 
distinct  organization  of  the  school  was  legally  due 
to  the  formation  in  1816  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1824  to  1830  the  school  was  under 
the  direct  oversight  of  the  directors  of  this  society, 
though  they  acted  under  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
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OoDege,  to  which  it  transferred  its  property  in  Dee., 
1830.  This  society,  however,  which  was  later  in- 
corporated, still  exists  and  holds  property  in  trust 
for  the  divinity  school.  In  1869  the  previous  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  school  were  lowered 
to  accommodate  the  students  of  the  short-lived 
Boston  School  for  the  Ministry,  but  they  were  soon 
raised,  and  since  1899  no  student  has  been  admitted 
to  the  school  who  has  not  already  received  a  degree 
in  arts  or  its  equivalent.  No  degree  was  conferred 
for  graduation  in  the  school  until  1870,  and  then 
only  to  thc^e  who  passed  special  examinations,  but 
since  1875  there  has  been  no  graduation  without 
this  degree.  Throughout  its  history  the  school  has 
stood  for  the  principles  already  quoted  from  its 
constitution;  and  it  has  maintained  the  impartial, 
critical,  and  scientific  study  of  theology  in  its  broad- 
est sense.  Among  its  best-known  instructors  have 
been  the  two  Henry  Wares,  Andrews  Norton,  John 
G.  Palfrey,  George  R.  Noyes  (q.v.),  E«ra  Abbot 
(q.v.),  Charles  Carroll  Everett  (q.v.),  and  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer  (q.v.).  Although  formaUy  com- 
mitted to  non-sectarianism,  the  institution  was  for 
many  years  practically  identified  with  Unitarian 
Congregationalism,  since  as  a  rule  its  graduates  were 
welcomed  by  no  other  denomination;  but  in  1878, 
in  connection  with  an  appeal  for  increased  endow- 
ment, the  undenominational  aspect  of  the  school 
was  emphasized  anew,  and  at  the  present  time  its 
faculty  contains  three  Trinitarian  and  three  Unita- 
rian Congregationalists,  and  one  Baptist.  In  1910 
it  had  a  faculty  of  eleven  and  a  student  attendance 
of  fifty-one,  sixteen  of  whom  were  graduates.  In 
addition  the  institution  has  conducted,  since  1899,  a 
brief  summer  school,  attended  in  1909  by  fifty-nine 
men  and  five  women.  The  elective  system  is  carried 
throughout  the  course,  and  the  seminary  students 
have  the  right  to  attend  lectures  in  other  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University,  and  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  now  located  at  Cambridge 
and  affiliated  with  Harvard  University.  The  spe- 
cial library  of  the  school  contains  about  38,000 
volumes  and  11,000  pamphlets,  besides  which  the 
general  university  library  is  also  available. 

Robert  Swain  Morisgn. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Quinoy,  History  of  Harvard  Univerniyt 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1840;  The  Harvard  Book,  Cambridge* 
1875  pp.  107-211;  G.  G.  Bush,  Hiatoru  of  Higher  Bdvcor 
tion  in  MasaachuaeUs,  Waabxngion,  1891,  pp.  137-147. 

THEOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

I.  History  of  the  Idea. 

Early  Use  and  Meaning  of  the  Tenn  (f  1). 
Development  till  Schleiermacher  (|  2). 
Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Stnuas  (f  8). 
n.  Scientific  Presentation. 
Relation  to  Religion  (|  1). 

Christianity.  Other  Religions,  the  Individual  (|  3). 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Apologetics  (f  8). 
Lines  of  Advance  (§  4). 
m.  British  and  American  Theology. 
Three  Divisions  (|  1). 
Tendencies  in  Dogmatics  (§  2). 

L  History  of  the  Idea:  The  name  and  even 
the  notion  of  theology,  to  some  extent,  extends 
back  into  the  scientific  usage  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Christian  Church  it  appears  first  not  in  the  New 
Testament  but  in  the  apologists.  Taken  over 
from  Greek  science  it  soon  won  features  of  its  own. 


In   Aristoae's  "  Metaphysies  "  (VI.,  i.  19,  cf.  XI., 
vii.  15)  there  are  distinguished  three  branches  of 
theoretical  philosophy — niatliematjcsl, 
I.  Early    physical,  theological.     In  Clement  of 
Use  and     Alexandria  the  expression  "  metapiiys- 
Meaning    ics  "  is  identified  with  theology  as  cod- 
of  the      ceived    by   Aristotle    (Sinm.  i.  28)^ 
Term.       Aristotle  appears  to  have  thought  of 
the     doctrine     of     God    as   amoo^ 
the  questions  of  fundamental  philosc^hy:  "The 
terms  theologos,  theologein  {thtologia)  have  in  Ar^ 
totle  .  .  .  the     fixed     meaning  ...  of    poedcai 
(mythical)  narratives  of  the  gods  (GOttersage),  cor- 
responding to  the   expressions  mythologoSf  m^- 
ogia,  mythologein  (Natorp,  in  PhUosophiache  MonaU- 
hefte,  no.  xxv.,  1888);  thus   it  was  a  presdentific 
stage  of  reflection  concerning  things.    According  to 
Natorp,  the  Stoa  was  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  a 
science  of  theology.    With  the  theology  of  the  poets 
came  their  philosophical  (physical)  interpretadoo 
as  pluloeophical  theology.      Neoplatonism  (q.v.), 
of  importance  for  the  theology  of  Christianity,  was 
the  first  to  impress  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  upon  theology.    At  the  outset  Neopla- 
tonism developed  a  view  of  the  world  on  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  notions  in  philosophical  fonn  and 
with  philosophical  methods.    Before  Scholasticigm 
(q.v.),  however,  there  were  only  side  movementfi 
ruled  by  Neoplatonism.    It  was  common  even  into 
the  fiftii  centiuy  to  designate  the  ancient  poets 
(Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Musseus,  Homer)  as  theologians. 
Athenagoras  distinguishes  between  a  "workUy" 
and  a  "  theological  "  wisdom  {Suppl.,  z.).   For 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  '^  philosophy  which  really 
is  philosophy  "  is  identical  with  "  true  theology" 
(Strom.,  V.  9).    Augustine  speaks  of  a  "nstunl 
theology,"  i.e.,  especially  in  distinction  from  my- 
thology (City  of  God,  viii.  1,  Eng.  transl.,  N^^A 
ser.,  ii.  144).     For  Christian  reflection,  the  men  of 
the  Bible  took  the  place  of  the  ''  poets  "  and  as- 
sumed the  r61e  of  "  theologians."    To  Philo,  Moses 
was  the  theologian  par  excellence.     How  early  vA 
in  what  respect  John  became  specifically  the  "  the- 
ologian "  is  not  certain  (cf.  G.  A.  Deissmann,  U^ 
von  OsUn,  pp.  252-253,  Tubingen,  1908).    The  ao- 
cient  Church's  allegorical  science  of  the  Bible  infl^ 
enced  by  Philo   belongs  with  the  ancient  (Stoic) 
myths  which  the  theologians  of  an  earlier  tiine 
used.     The  theology  of  the  philosophers  became  the 
foundation  of  the  apologists.    Whether  the  apolo* 
gists  or  the   Gnostics  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
creators  of  a  peculiar  Christian  theology  may  ^ 
left  undecided. 

Hamack  with  justice  repeatedly  indicates  (^' 

Dogmengeschichte,   123  sqq.,   Freibuig,  1898,  ^ 

transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1895)  that  the 

establishing  of  a  specific  religious  doctrine  is  a  soff^ 

lar  and  at  bottom  a  surprising  act  of  the  ChP^^ 

community.     This  is  ultimately  c** 

2.  Develop-  nected  with  the  influence  of  Paul.  ^^ 

ment  till    it  was  this  apostle  who  necessarily  b^ 

Schleier-    theories  in  order  to  render  the  (i«F 

macher.     intelligible  and  who  in  particular^ 

to  create  a  Christology.    By  an  in"^ 

necessity  piety  was  impelled  to  fashion  a  view  oi 

the  woiid  which  corresponded  to  itself.    Here  the 
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facts,  especially  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  could  not  be 
drawn  out  to  mere  allegories,  for  this  depended  too 
much  on  the  actuality  of  the  same  as  events.  Chris- 
tology  and  soteriology  took  account  of  realities  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  But  how  Jesus  as  the  Christ  waa 
essentially  to  be  considered  was  a  problem  in  which 
allegory  had  no  place.  The  solution  was  found  in 
the  use  of  a  theologizing  on  the  person  of  the  Lord 
which  never  submitted  itself  to  mere  "  philosophy." 
In  Justin's  consideration  of  the  predicate  theo8  as 
belonging  to  Jesus  as  Messiah  (Dialogue  5,  6)  is  the 
foundation  for  that  religious  doctrine  which  became 
the  religious  center  of  Christian  dogmatics,  com- 
pleting itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  in 
the  early  Church  received  the  title  of  thedogia  in 
the  restricted  sense.  With  this  came  as  a  second 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  for  the  redemption  of  man.  In  the  early 
Church,  however,  the  term  "  theology  "  was  not 
used  as  in  present  custom  to  designate  all  Christian 
doctrine.  In  the  Middle  Ages  sacra  doctrina  was 
the  name  for  Christian  doctrine  as  a  whole;  theologia 
was  and  remained  the  term  for  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  the  narrow  sense.  Gradually  the  title  **  theol- 
ogy "  came  to  include  the  complex  of  the  church 
disciplines  which  are  in  any  way  concerned  with 
God.  The  Reformation  brought  no  discussion  con- 
cerning the  scientific  idea  or  scope  of  theology  (see 
Encyclopedia,  Theological,  §  4).  Granted  Uiat 
the  doctrine  was  drawn  from  legitimate  sources  and 
rightly  defined,  it  remained  only  to  ask  what  doc- 
trine meant  and  did  not  mean  for  the  faith,  but 
this  was  not  condensed  into  a  theology.  At  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
into  a  new  orthodoxy,  in  another  tendency  was  es- 
sentially reproduced  what  the  Middle  Ages  had 
already  worked  out  in  the  universities  (cf.  E. 
Troeltsch,  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung  bei  Johann 
Gerhard  und  Mdanchifum,  Gdttingen,  1891;  E. 
Weber,  Die  philoaaphische  Schdastik  dea  deutschen 
ProtestarUimnua  im  Zeitalter  der  Orthodoxies  Leipsic, 
1907;  O.  Ritschl,  Dogmengeachichie  des  Protestanti&- 
muSf  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1908).  What  was  new  as  in- 
troduced by  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) 
was  at  first  weighty  and  fruitful  when  rationalism 
and  with  it  the  mere  recourse  to  the  reason  and 
natural  religion  retreated. 

The  significance  of  Schleiermacher  (q.v.)  for  the- 
ology consists  in  this,  that  relying  on  philosophy 
which  had  outgrown  dogmatism,  after  long  critical 
disintegration  of  the  idea  of  the  Bible 
3.  Schleier-  as  the  **  sure  book  of  God's  revelation," 
macher,     he  prepared  an  end  for  the  remainder 
De  Wette,    of  dogmatism  in  dogma,  and  for  faith 
and  Strauss,  in   certain    universal    religious   ideas, 
anchored   in   the    reason,    innate,    in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  he  established  for  faith 
a  separate  spiritual  function — a  new  basis  for  the- 
ology— from  which  the  character  of  all  modem  the- 
ology is  determined.    Theology  originates  in  a  sci- 
ence of  God  and  of  faith;   and  theology  ceased  to 
believe  in  philosophy.     For  his  method  of  oi^ni- 
zing  theology  with  reference  to  "  Encyclopedia," 
see  Encyclopedia,  Theological,  §  4  (cf.  Schleier- 
macher's  Kurze  DarsteUung  dea  thedlogiachen  Siu- 
diuma,  Berlin,  1811).    For  Schleiermacher  theology 


has  always  a  "  given  "  object,  wherein  he  agrees 
with  the  orthodox  conception.  There  lie  in  the 
backgroimd  conceptions  as  to  faith  and  dogma 
which  require  examination  before  his  theory  of  the- 
ology can  be  accepted.  Of  real  importance  for  this 
is  the  final  section  of  the  introduction  to  Der  Chriat- 
liche  Glaube  with  the  heading  **  Of  the  Relation  of 
Dogmatics  to  Christian  Piety,"  especially  §  16. 
In  §  17  Schleiermacher  expressly  discusses  the  worth 
of  the  dogmatic  propositions  and  aflirms  that  these 
are  of  a  double  nature — ecclesiastical  and  scientific, 
but  points  out  only  the  scientific.  As  the  foimdar 
tion  of  theology  he  laid  down  a  discipline  which  he 
named  "  philosophical  theology."  This  can  take  its 
point  of  departure  only  with  reference  to  Christian- 
ity in  the  general  notion  of  the  pious  community. 
With  this  proposition  Schleiermacher  unites  theol- 
ogy and  general  science.  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette's  Ueber 
Rdigion  und  Theologie  (Berlin,  1815)  presents 
thoughts  which  are  really  not  far  from  those  of 
Schleiermacher,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  which 
is  not  without  subsequent  influence.  Schleier- 
macher points  back  to  Kant,  Spinoza,  and  Goethe, 
De  Wette  to  Fries  and  Herder;  yet  both  are  inde- 
pendent theologians.  The  view  of  De  Wette  (q.v.) 
concerning  the  nature  of  theology  as  science  is 
founded  on  a  double  or  threefold  way  of  persuasion 
— the  understanding  which  produces  science;  the 
ideal-esthetic  which  presents  itself  as  faith  and  as 
feeling.  Religion  is  faith  and  likewise  feeling.  Re- 
ligion is  an  inner  life  which  has  been  historically 
formed  for  us  through  Christ  in  a  long  process  of 
spiritual  church  dogmas.  It  rests  on  revelation, 
which  theology  conceives  in  ideas  and  esthetic  sym- 
bols. De  Wette  reflected  on  a  philosophical  theol- 
ogy which  was  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  description 
of  human  nature  or  anthropology.  D.  F.  Strauss 
(q.v.)  as  scholar  of  Hegel  formed  a  type  of  theology. 
In  his  closing  discussion  of  his  Life  of  Jeaua,  and  es- 
pecially in  his  introduction  to  his  Dogmatic  (1840), 
he  allots  to  theology  no  other  task  than  its  trans- 
formation into  a  philosophy  of  religion.  Bieder- 
mann  with  affecting  love  for  Christianity  as  such 
has  more  completely  than  Strauss  sought  to  realize 
his  program  for  dogmatics.  Recently  F.  R.  lipsius 
(Kritik  der  thedlogiachen  Erkenntnia,  Leipsic,  1904), 
with  other  means  than  Strauss,  presented  as  aim 
for  theology  that  it  transform  itself  into  (monistic) 
philosophy. 

n.  Scientific    Presentation:      Every    theory    of 
theology  is  accompanied  by  presuppositions.     To 
GottscMck  ecclesiastical  Christianity  appears  as  a 
simple  reality,  and  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  this 
is  both  an  imdoubted  and  an  unde- 
I.  Relation  rived  fact  of  consciousness  which  must 
to  Religion,  be  scientifically  isolated;    hence  the- 
ology may  be  set  forth  as  a  science  awi 
generia.    But  as  yet  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  Christianity  has  not  been  attained,  and 
this  is  beset  by  greater  difficulties  than  were  former- 
ly conceived  (cf.  Kattenbusch,  Die  Lage  der  aya* 
tematiachen  Theologie  in  der  Gegentoart,  in  ZTK, 
1905,  pp.  lOa-146;    idem,  in  ChriaUiche  Welt,  no. 
22,  1901).    The  most  significant  factor  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  theology  must  be  seen  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  perspective  for  the  historical  considera- 
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tion  of  Christendom,  Few  will  object  if  theology  be 
defined  as  ''  science  of  Christianity."  But  it  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  than  ever  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  religion? 
AU  theologians  will  so  far  agree  in  the  designation 
of  Christianity  simply  as  religion.  But  the  question 
immediately  arises  what  religion  is  and  what  notes 
in  particular  characterize  the  Christian  religion,  both 
as  piety  and  as  content  of  the  Church;  it  is  debated 
in  what  degree  the  **  experiences  "  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  community  come  into  consideration; 
whether  the  foundation  of  religion  is  reached  by  the 
simple  observation  of  the  **  being  "'of  religion  or  at 
the  same  time — ^if  not  instead  of  this — of  the  "  ob- 
ligation "  in  it;  whether  a  determination  of  what  is 
empirical  in  piety  or  of  the  self-judgment  of  the 
same  according  to  a  norm  must  take  the  lead.  One 
may  perhaps  say  that  all  are  to  be  combined.  With 
Schleiermacher  (certainly  with  De  Wette)  it  was 
always  a  common  conviction  that  religion  and  the- 
ology were  to  be  held  apart.  This  has  led  to  regard- 
ing theology  as  a  specific  discipline — only  a  branch 
of  general  science,  hence  as  not  belonging  to  the 
church  (cf.  G.  Krueger,  Die  unkirchliche  Theclogie, 
in  ChrisUiche  Welt,  no.  34,  1900;  F.  Traub,  Kirchn 
liche  und  unkirchliche  Theclogie,  in  ZTK,  vol.  xiii., 
pp.  39  sqq.,  1903;  J.  F.  Gottschick,  Die  EnUUhung 
der  LOaung  der  Unkirchlichkeit  der  Theologie,  in  the 
same,  pp.  77  sqq.).  It  is  admitted  that  theology  as  a 
university  study  should  serve  the  Church,  hence  no 
one  will  deny  a  pedagogical  place  to  theologians 
in  its  instruction.  One  must,  however,  make  it 
clear  to  himself  that  the  expression  ''  church  "  has 
two  strata — the  legal,  the  religious  community,  and 
the  religious,  not  only  believing  individuals,  but  a 
"  society  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  task 
of  theology  concerns  the  latter. 

To  many  the  religious  historical  method  appears 
to  involve  the  treatment  of  Christianity  by  theol- 
ogy on  the  same  lines  as  all  religions.    As  a  religion 
Christianity  does  indeed  belong  with 
2.  Chris-    the  other  religions  in  some  one  sense 
tianity,     under  a  conmion  thought,  and  it  has 
Other  Re-  been  realized  in  the  hearts  of  men  in 
ligions,  the  wholly  distinct  historical  connections. 
Individual.  But  it  is  a  prejudgment  that  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  treated  as  all  religions  are. 
If  one  will  be  taught  by  Christianity  how  it  regards 
and  judges  itself,  he  can  not  help  admitting  that  it 
knows  itself  as  over  against  the  other  religions  and 
ascribes  to  itself  a  suprahistorical  basis.     Science 
can  neither  simply  accept  nor  simply  ignore  the  self- 
judgment  of  Christianity;   it  tests  the  matter  even 
if  it  ends  with  a  non  liquet.     In  this  way  it  may 
perhaps  be  convinced   that  Christianity  and  the 
other  religions  have  at  bottom  even  conunon  expe- 
riences and  perceptions.    The  Church  will  not  deny 
the  reference  to  Rom.  i.  19-20,  yet  this  does  not 
prevent   the   Christian   religion   from   "  perhaps " 
standing  by  itself  according  to  its  essence  and  truth 
(cf.  S.  Dimkmann,  iVZ,  xix.  255  sqq.,   1908;    H. 
Mulert,  in  ZTK,  xviii.  325  sqq.,  1908).    A  peculiar 
turn  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  character  of 
theology  in  relation  to  religion  has  lately  been  occa- 
sioned by  W.  Herrmann  (cf.  KuUur  der  Gegenwart, 
Teil  I,  Abt.  4,  Die  ChrisUiche  Religion,  2d  half,  Sy8- 


tematische  christliche  Theologie,  Leipsic,  1906).  Pious 
men  could  agree  only  concerning  what  religion  or 
faith  is  and  by  what  means  it  is  established.    For 
every  man  the  inner  meeting  with  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  moment  where  he  learns  to 
know  the  ethical  power  which  can  indeed  bring  him 
to  full  subordination  in  perfect  freedom  and  so  to 
faith  in  God.     Faith  need  not  renounce  fixing  in 
thought  every  thing  which  it  experiences,  but  no  one 
should  declare  the  result  as  normative;  since  eveiy 
one  experiences  the  same  thing  differently. 

Another  series  of  questions  emerges  in  a  compaii 
son  of  theology  with  the  philosophy  of  religion.  In 
whatever  sense  one  sets  up  a  formula  for  the  essence 
of  religion  or  of  Christianity,  he  toudies 

3.  PhUoso-  the   problems   of  epistemology,  psy. 
phy  of      chology,  metaphysics,  ethics.  Natural- 
Religion,    ism  and  idealism,  monism  and  dualism, 

Apologetics,  pantheism  and  personal  theism  are  as- 
sociated with  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  notions  of  the  soul,  freedom,  and  immortality 
vibrate  between  theology  and  philosophy.  Within 
theology  itself,  in  the  questions  concerning  methods 
and  legitimate  theological  judgments  all  kinds  of 
points  of  view  meet.  The  complexity  of  the  present 
situation  is  evinced  by  the  premature  reemeigence 
of  the  apologetic  problem — now  indeed  the  ruling 
one.  The  so-called  modem  "  positive  "  theology  is 
predominantly  apologetic  (cf.  K.  Beth,  Dit  Mo- 
deme  und  die  Primipien  der  Theclogie,  Berlin,  1907; 
G.  Wobbermin,  TheoLogie  und  Metaphysik,  Berlin, 
1901;  G.  Vischer,  Ist  die  Wahrheit  des  Chnttenhtm 
zu  beweisenf  Tubingen,  1902;  R.  Otto,  NatvaroUd^ 
ische  und  religidse  Weliansduiuung,  ib.  1904;  A. 
Titius,  Religion  und  Naturwiasenschaft,  ib.  19(H; 
A.  W.  Hunzinger,  Zur  apologetiechen  Aiifgabe  der 
evangeliachen  Kirche  in  der  Gegenwari,  Leipsic,  1907; 
idem,  Probleme  und  Au/gaben  der  gegenwdrtigefi 
systemalischen  Thedogie,  ib.  1908).  The  discussion 
of  the  theses  of  religious  faith  and  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness, especially  those  theses  which  are  Chiis- 
tian  with  opposing  antitheses,  will  be  carried  on 
under  favorable  auspices  only  when  the  theses  at 
least  are  plainly  formulated.  That  this  is  now  the 
case  no  one  will  assert. 

When  theology  seeks  to  be  fundamental,  it  moves 
under  much  uncertainty  in  three  directions. 
(1)  Schleiermacher's  psychological  conception  of 
religion  as  a  purely  natural  datum  in  the  human 
spirit  is  still  influential.  This  feeling  of  "  absolute 
dependence  "  is  a  perceptible  elenient 

4.  Lines  of  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  no  more  than  JQSt 
Advance,    this.    The  religious  feeUng  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  other  feelings  and  de 

ments  of  the  soul;  in  itself  it  can  be  only  "  clearefj 
not  richer  in  content,  than  it  is,  so  far  as  it  ^^ 
to  a  source.  It  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  absolute 
dependence  that  it  works  out  in  the  consciousnc* 
of  man  together  with  the  all — as  a  piece  of  it,  ^^ 
so  much  "  to  Uve  "  as  "  being  lived."  Religion  is 
the  prof  oundest,  though  it  is  a  mere,  aspect  of  ^ 
coming  conscious.  Thus  it  is  fundamentally  ration^ 
Theology  will  be  formed  in  the  concrete  cora^'^ 
nity  partly  positively,  partly  philoeophic»ft^- 
Naturally  the  psychology  of  religion  can  be  scien- 
tifically developed  in  a  far  more  concrete  maooer 
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than  by  Schleiemuushery  and  religious  historical 
investigations  will  be  of  great  service  especially  if 
coupled  with  religious  psychopathology  (for  the  re- 
lation of  the  confessional  school  of  theology  to 
Schleiermacher,  cf.  F.  Kattenbusch,  Von  SMeier- 
macher  zu  RUschl,  3d  ed.,  Giessen,  1903).  In  the 
Erlangen  school,  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
has  been  reinterpreted  by  the  thought  of  "  expe- 
rience "  of  "  regeneration."  "  Faith  "  as  a  special 
"  organ  "  of  the  spirit  reminds  of  De  Wette.  Finally, 
endeavors  to  press  theology  on  the  path  of  psychol- 
ogy can  appeal  to  Schleiermacher  (cf .  W.  Vorbrodt, 
Zur  ReLigionspsychoiogie:  Primipien  und  Pathologie, 
in  TSK,  1906,  pp.  237  sqq.;  W.  James,  Varietiea  of 
Religioua  Experiencef  New  York,  1902;  J.  O.  Scheel, 
Die  Modeme  Rdigionapsychologie,  in  ZTK,  xviii.  1 
sqq.,  1908;  E.  W.  Mayer,  Ueber  Religionspaycho- 
loffi4:,  in  the  same,  pp.  293  sqq.).  (2)  Over  against 
the  mere  psychological  conception  of  religion,  A. 
Ritschl's  can  be  conceived  as  merely  historical. 
Ritschl's  idea,  however,  orients  itself  not  in  one's 
own  "  feeling "  or  even  "  experience,*'  but  in  a 
closed  revelation,  i.e.,  the  objective  content  of  the 
Gospel  or  the  person  of  Jesus.  With  the  making  of 
the  personal  quality  of  God  as  strong  as  possible, 
there  is  affirmed  a  contact  of  the  human  spirit  with 
a  supramundane  reality  susceptible  of  personal  ex- 
perience but  never  universally  demonstrable.  Be- 
cause rationalizing  has  been  avoided,  the  reproach 
of  idiosyncrasy  has  had  to  be  met.  The  absoluteness 
of  Christianity  has  gained  a  sharpness  which  is  often 
conceived  as  a  return  of  the  old  ^*  dogmatism." 
The  followers  of  Ritschl  have  tried  to  guard  against 
misunderstanding  of  his  thought  (cf.  W.  Herr- 
mann, Die  Religion  im  Verhdltnis  zum  WeUerkennen 
und  zur  SiUlicfUceitf  Halle,  1879;  idem,  Der  Glaube 
an  GoU  und  die  Wiasenachaft  unserer  Zeil*\xi  ZTK, 
1905,  pp.  1  sqq.;  O.  Kim,  Glaube  und  Geachichte, 
Leipsic,  19(X);  J.  Kaftan,  Die  Einheit  des  Erkennena, 
Tubingen,  1908).  (3)  For  Troltsch it  is  a  postulate  of 
historical  science  to  regard  even  religion  as  a  stead- 
ily developing  reality.  Even  Christianity  will  not 
be  the  final  form  of  religion,  but  only  a  contribution 
to  its  history.  The  epochs  of  Christianity  are  more 
or  less  different  aspects  of  it  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered when  one  discusses  its  nature  (cf.  Die  Abao- 
lutheit  des  Christenlums  und  die  Religionsgeschichte, 
Tubingen,  1902;  idem,  Psychclogie  und  Erkenntnis- 
theorie  in  der  Religionserkenntnislheorief  1905).  All 
religions  have  an  absolutely  fixed  point  in  mystical 
"  experiences,"  but  Trftltsch  attempts  no  formula 
for  these  as  did  Schleiermacher;  to  the  pious  it  is 
a  vital  certainty  of  experience,  but  for  others  it  is 
in  itself  irrational  and  debatable.  God's  influence 
on  the  spirit  is  always  combined  with  the  entire 
content  of  the  spirit  in  contemporary  culture. 
Christian  theology  has  three  essential  tasks:  (1)  the 
purely  historical  psychological  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  frame  of  its  development  and  of  uni- 
versal religious  history;  (2)  the  treatment  of  its 
experiences  and  notions  in  connection  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  spiritual  life,  especially  with  the  high- 
est ideals  and  convictions  to  be  reached  in  philoso- 
phy, therein  confirming  its  right;  (3)  the  thorough 
blending  of  its  world-view  vdih  that  of  modern 
science.    Trdltsch's  judgment  concerning  the  Gos- 


pel 18  not  supported  by  an  investigation  which  is 
due  from  a  theologian.  The  next  task  of  theology 
lies  in  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  naturally  shall  not  be  partial. 

(F.  Kattenbubch.) 
in.  British  and  American  Theology:     In  Great 
Britain  and  America  until  a  recent  period  Protes- 
tant theology  followed  the  Reformation  program 
both  in  its  point  of  view  and  in  its  order  of  topics. 
The    three    doctrinal    divisions    have 

1.  Three    been  the  Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  and 
Divisions,    the  Socinian.    To  whatever  school  of 

philosophy  theologians  belonged,  they 
never  doubted  that  metaphysics  was  a  valid  hand- 
maid of  theology.  For  the  Calvinists  and  Armin- 
ians  the  Scriptures  were  the  supreme  authoritative 
source  of  doctrine  and  their  principles  of  interpre- 
tation were  in  agreement.  A  secondary  authority, 
often  scarcely  less  than  the  first,  was  attributed  to 
creeds  and  great  names.  Among  the  earlier  Socin- 
ians  the  Scriptures  were  accepted  as  authoritative, 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  being  in  the  method  of  interpre- 
tation; gradually,  however,  the  Trinitarian  and 
other  traditional  views  came  to  be  regarded  as 
extra-Biblical  and  greater  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  reason  as  an  independent  source  of  religious 
truth.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  previous 
distinction  between  Socinians  and  Arminians  was 
obscured  and  Socinian  notions  appeared  under  the 
general  name  of  "  Arminian."  During  the  last  cen- 
tury these  were  again  differentiated,  the  Socinians 
being  gradually  identified  with  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  (qq.v.),  the  Arminians  swinging  back 
into  the  Evangelical  ranks  under  the  lead  especially 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  becoming  a  powerful 
leaven  even  in  the  Calvinist  bodies  (see  Arminians 
AND  Arminianism;   New  England  Theology). 

Two  general  characteristics  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican theology  are  to  be  noted:  first,  laok  of  thor- 
oughgoing systematizing  or  strict  unfolding  of  doc- 
trine from  an  ideal  principle.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  a  practical  interest;  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  cares 
less  for  absolute  theoretic  consistency  than  for  the 
pragmatic  value  of  ideas.  Secondly,  during  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  perhaps  the  most  quick- 
ening and  influential  contributions  to  theology  have 
been  not  the  systematic  presentations  of  theologians 
but  suggestions  lodged  in  sermons  or  embodied  in 
discussion  of  particular  subjects  (cf.  works  by  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Horace  Bushnell,  Henry  Drummond, 
John  Fiske,  and  Joseph  LeConte). 

The  past  century,  like  other  ages  of  the  Church, 

has  been  a  transitional  one.    Many  endeavors  have 

been  made  to  unite  the  old  and  the  new  in  varying 

proportions  in  one  presentation.  Some 

2.  Tend-    have  indeed  continued  steadfastly  in 
encies  in    the  traditional  paths,  making  the  least 

Dogmatics,  possible  concessions  to  modem  thought 
and  with  only  a  polemic  interest  in  its 
conclusions  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  Phila- 
delphia, 1865;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology, 
New  York,  1888).  Others,  although  yielding  a  mod- 
ified assent  to  evolution,  to  the  sufficiency  but  not 
the  inerrant  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
some  form  of  divine  immanence,  still  represent 
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essentially  the  traditional  positions  (cf.  J.  Orr,  The 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  New  York, 
1893;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ib.  1903;  J.  A.  Beet,  A  Manual  of  Theciogy,  London, 
1906;  M.  S.  Terry,  Biblical  Dogmatics,  New  York, 
1907;  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907-08).  On  the  other  hand,  several 
tendencies  have  appeared  which  propose  modifica- 
tions in  the  traditional  modes  of  conceiving  the 
reaUties  of  the  Christian  faith.  (1)  A  Christocen- 
tric  basis  for  theology  has  been  advocated  from  two 
points  of  view,  either  constituting  Christ  as  the 
heart  and  controlling  principle  of  interpretation 
(advocated  but  not  carried  out  by  H.  B.  Smith, 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  New  York,  1890,  and 
by  L.  F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology,  ib.  1893), 
or  regarding  the  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  norm 
of  theological  construction  (A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The 
Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New  York, 
1893;  W.  N.  Garke,  An  OiUline  of  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, ib.  1898;  idem,  Tfie  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Theology,  ib.  1905).  (2)  A  reconstruction  of  theol- 
ogy has  been  indicated  which  rises  out  of  the 
Ritschlian  background  and  has  for  its  immediate 
aim  a  fresh  evaluation  of  faith,  especially  as  affected 
from  the  historical  and  social  side  (H.  C.  King,  Re- 
construction in  Theology,  New  York,  1901;  idem. 
Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness,  ib.  1902). 
(3)  Among  the  attempts  to  relate  theology  to  a  vital 
religious  experience  as  interpreted  through  its  his- 
tory both  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  may  be 
mentioned  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation  (New  York,  1905);  O.  F.  Curtis,  The 
Christian  Faith,  Personally  Given  in  a  System  of 
Doctrine  (ib.  1905);  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities  of 
Christian  Theology  (Boston,  1906);  W.  A.  Brown, 
Christian  Theology  in  OvUine  (New  York,  1906). 
This  method  finds  in  experience  its  immediate  source 
of  theology  and  in  history  the  form  which  that  ex- 
perience has  taken  in  its  rational  development,  and 
accordingly  devotes  particular  attention  to  these 
two  aspects  of  life.  (4)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
manence of  God  lies  the  basis  for  several  discussions 
in  theology,  as,  e.g.,  by  R.  J.  Campbell,  The  New 
Theology  (London,  1907),  and  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
The  Substance  of  Faith  Allied  with  Science  (ib. 
1907).  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  essentially 
pantheistic  monism,  characterized  by  two  signifi- 
cant bearings — a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  fact  of 
sin,  and  a  firm  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity.  Endeavors  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
monism  to  the  ethical  demands  of  consciousness 
have  been  made  by  J.  Caird,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (London,  1880),  by  J.  Royce, 
The  World  and  the  Individual  (vol.  ii.,  Boston,  1901), 
and  by  B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism  (ib.  1902),  and  The 
Immanence  of  God  (London,  1905;  cf.  God,  IV.). 
(5)  Evolution  has  been  accepted  by  most  recent 
theologians  as  on  the  whole  the  method  of  God  in 
his  cosmic  action.  Some  have  so  described  the  re- 
demptive purpose  as  to  isolate  this  from  the  uni- 
form activity  of  God  in  the  creation  (cf .  C.  Hodge, 
ut  sup.) ;  others,  as  W.  N.  Clarke  and  A.  H.  Strong, 
have  admitted  evolution  but  with  reservations; 
while  others  have  adopted  this  as  the  constant  mode 
of  God's  working,  not  only  in  creation  and  provi- 


dence, but  also  in  redemption,  and  have  made  it 
the  key  to  their  entire  presentation  (L.  Abbott,  The 
Theology  of  an  Evoltttionist,  Boston,  1897;  E. 
Griffith  Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ,  London,  1901). 
(6)  Psychology  occupies  a  far  more  definite  and 
influential  place  in  theology  than  at  any  previous 
period.  While  Augustine  and  Edwards  had  un- 
equaled  insight  into  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
religious  consciousness  and  expressed  themselx'ea 
with  a  subtilty  and  force  never  surpassed,  yet  as 
theology  has  busied  itself  with  the  human  side  of 
divine  grace,  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  a  greater 
use  of  psychology  in  its  discussions  of  man  and  sin, 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  of  conversion  and 
sanctification,  of  future  punishment,  and  not  least 
of  all  in  its  determination  of  the  character  of  God 
(for  a  single  aspect  of  this  subject,  see  Conversion, 
supplement;  and  in  addition  to  the  works  there  in- 
dicated, cf.  G.  B.  Cutten,  Tfie  Psychological  Phe- 
nomena of  Christianity,  New  Yoric,  1908).  (7)  The 
so-called  **  positive  theology  "  has  for  its  key-note 
the  "  primacy  of  the  given.*'  There  is  an  objective 
content  of  revelation.  Christ  was  in  relation  to  God 
what  he  himself  and  his  first  disciples  thought  him 
to  be.  In  him,  in  his  cross  God  redeemed  the  worid. 
This  action  was  not  merely  a  sa\'ing  influence  but  a 
saving  deed;  it  changed  God's  relation  to  men  ob- 
jectively and  once  for  all.  This  fact  is  creative  of 
Christian  experience.  It  is  not,  however,  mediated 
by  the  Bible  as  authoritative,  nor  is  it  assured  by 
historical  criticism.  A  present-day  experience  which 
involves  the  supernatural  offers  a  firm  basis  for  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural  in  the  New-Testa- 
ment times  and  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  With 
reference  to  this  objective  gospel  faith  is  not  some- 
thing which  the  Christian  shares  with  Christ  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  but  is  directed  to  him  as  the  one  in 
whom  the  objective  revelation  centered  and  was  de- 
clared (cf.  D.  S.  Cairns,  Christianity  in  the  Modem 
World,  New  York,  1906;  P.  T.  For^h,  PosiHre 
Preaching  and  the  Modem  Mind,  ib.  1907;  S. 
Mathews,  The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order,  ib. 
1907;  R.  Seeberg,  The  Fundamental  Truths  cf  the 
Christian  Religion,  London,  1908).  (8)  The  "  crit- 
ical "  theology  seeks  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  natural  worid  and  in  the 
rational  consciousness.  The  supernatural  is  the 
natural  regarded  from  its  divine  causative  ground; 
the  natural  is  the  regular  method  of  God's  activity. 
Hence  no  conflict  arises  between  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  view  of  the  world.  The  traditional 
apologetic  in  defense  of  miracles  is  thus  unnecessary; 
the  true  apologetic  is  the  actual  adaptedness  of 
Christianity  to  the  social  needs  of  men.  RedemptioQ 
emptied  of  its  miraculous  content  is  an  ethical  eman- 
cipation. The  power  of  the  cross  lies  in  its  capacity 
to  quicken  in  the  souls  of  men  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  service  like  that  of  Jesus  (bf.  G.  B.  Foster,  Tkg 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Chica^,  1906). 

In  the  foregoing  description  no  attempt  is  made 
at  an  exhaustive  account  of  any  one  of  the  various 
treatises  referred  to.  In  all  of  these  the  lines  of 
tendency  cross  and  recross  and  each  shares  to  somei 
degree  in  all  the  features  of  the  modem  spirit.  The 
purpose  is  to  indicate  only  the  dominant  notes  in 
the  respective  presentationa*    The  aim  of  theology 
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to-day,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  to  relate  its  findings  to  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  ideal  Christian  life;  in  this  endeavor  it 
is  powerfully  aided  by  many  interests  which  have 
not  been  available  at  any  previous  time. 

C.  A.  Bbckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  ia  disoussed  in  the  works  named 
in  the  article  on  Encyclopedia,  Thsoloozcal.  So,  too, 
the  manuals  and  treatises  on  S3rstematic  theology  (see 
under  Dogma,  Doomatics)  treat  the  matter.  The  most 
important  literature  is  named  in  the  text.  Consult  fur- 
ther: A.  E.  Biedermann,  ChrisUiche  Dogmaiik,  2d  ed., 
2  vols..  Berlin.  1884-85;  A.  Ritschl,  Theoloffie  und  Meta- 
physik,  2d  ed.,  Gdttingen.  1887;  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Die  tri9- 
Bemtchafttichen  und  die  kirehlichen  Methoden  in  der  Theol' 
offie,  Tabingen,  1897;  P.  Lobstein,  Einteitung  in  die  evanr 
gelUcke  DognuUik,  Freiburg.  1897;  G.  Wobbermin,  in 
ZeiUchrift  far  Theologie  und  Kirche,  x  (1900),  375  sqq., 
and  O.  latBchl,  in  the  same,  xii  (1902),  202  sqq.,  255  sqq.; 
J.  Kaftan.  Zur  DoffnuUik,  TQbingen,  1904;  M.  Reischle, 
Theologie  und  Rdigionsgeschichte,  Ttkbingen,  1904;  N.  H. 
Marshall.  Theology  and  Truth,  London.  1906;  K.  Beth, 
Die  Modeme  und  Prinzipien  der  Theologie^  Berlin,  1907; 
M.  Schian.  Zur  Beurtheilung  der  modemen  poeitiven  Theo^ 
logic,  Giessen,  1907;  P.  Wemle,  EinfUhrung  in  das  theo- 
logische  Studium,  Tabingen,  1908;  A.  Eckert,  EinfUh- 
rung in  die  Prinzipien  und  Methoden  der  evangduichen 
Theologie,  Leipsic,  1909;  A.  W.  Hunsinger,  Probleme  tmd 
Aufgaben  der  gegenwArtigen  eytAematiechen  Theologie, 
Leipsic,  1909;  A.  Miller,  The  Problem  of  Theology  in  Mod- 
em Life  and  Thought,  New  York,  1908;  R.  Seebeig,  Zwr 
eytdematiaehen  Theologie,  Leipsic.  1909;  F.  Traub.  Theo- 
logie und  PhUoeophie.  Eine  UrUerauchung  Qber  doe  Ver- 
hiiUnia  der  theoretiachen  Philoaophie  zum  Orundproblem 
der  ThetAogie,  Tabingen.  1910;  E.  Melser,  Der  Beweia  fOr 
daa  Daaein  und  aeine  Peraonlichkeit  mit  RUekaieht  auf  die 
herkOmmlichen  QoUeabevoeiae,  Neisse,  1910;  KL,  zi.  1556- 
1571. 

THEOLOGY,  MONUMENTAL.  See  MoifUBfENTAL 
Theology. 

THEOLOGY,   MORAL,   ROMAN   CATHOLIC 

VIEW   OF. 

Notion  (I  1). 

Division  (|  2). 

Sources  (§3). 

History  till  Thirteenth  Gentury  (|  4). 

Till  the  Renaissance  (|  5). 

Tho  Modem  Period  (§6). 

Divine  revelation  haa  at  all  times  contained,  in 
addition  to  truths  to  be  believed  and  accepted  as 

coming  from  God,  certain  precepts  to 
I.  Notion,   be  submitted  to  as  the  expression  of 

his  ^iU.  These  divine  commands,  em- 
phasizing the  natural  law  and  supplementing  it  in 
view  of  the  higher  condition  to  which  man  has  been 
raised  and  of  the  means  vouchsafed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ultimate  supernatural  end,  constitute, 
when  arranged  in  logical  and  systematic  order,  the 
science  of  Christian  ethics  (see  Ethics;  Moralists, 
British;  Moralitt,  Moral  Law),  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  in  the  schools,  moral  theology.  It  in- 
cludes in  principle,  besides  the  precepts  of  the  nat- 
ural and  divine  law,  the  ordinances  emanating  from 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and  covers  the 
entire  field  of  moral  and  religious  duty.  In  a  broad 
sense  it  is  sometimes  made  to  include  what  is  known 
as  ascetic  and  mystic  theology,  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  has  for  its  object  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
that  should  govern  the  Christian  life,  while  ascetic 
and  mystic  theology  deal  with  the  laws  of  Christian 
perfection  and  with  the  higher  processes  of  the  spir- 
itual union  of  the  soul  with  God.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  science  in 


Roman  Catholic  theological  schools  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  nothing  is  so  practically  essential 
to  the  Christian  as  a  right  knowledge  of  his  duty 
toward  God  and  his  fellow  men,  on  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  which  depends  his  eternal  salvation. 

Moral  theology  is  generally  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  are  treated  the  general  or  funda- 
mental questions  pertaining  to  man's  ultimate  end, 

the  true  nature  and  norm  of  right  and 
2.  Di-  wrong,  the  morality  of  human  acts, 
vision,      law   and    authority,    conscience,    and 

the  like.  In  the  second,  which  is  called 
special,  various  categories  of  means  are  discussed, 
viz.,  the  different  Christian  virtues  (theological  and 
moral,  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decfdogue,  q.v.), 
the  obligations  pertaining  to  particulfu*  occupations 
or  states  of  life,  and  likewise  the  sacraments,  since 
they  are  the  recognized  sources  of  the  graces  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  (i.e.,  supernatural)  fulfilment 
of  all  Christian  duties. 

The  sources  of  moral  theology  are  in  the  main 
the  tome  as  those  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  in 

general,  viz..  Holy  Writ,  ecclesiastical 
3.  Sources,  tradition  and  authority,  and  reason. 

Scripture  being  the  chief  depository  of 
divine  revelation  is  naturally  the  most  important 
source  of  moral  science,  for  ''  all  Scripture,  inspired 
of  (jod,  is  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  correct, 
to  instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  Grod  may  be 
perfect,  furnished  to  every  good  work  "  (II  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17).  The  Scriptures  indeed  abound  in  moral 
instruction  in  the  form  of  both  precept  and  exam- 
ple. It  goes  without  saying  that  in  making  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  purposes  of  moral  as  well 
as  dogmatic  theology,  accoimt  must  be  taken  of 
the  constantly  progressive  character  of  divine  rev- 
elation, and,  consequently,  isolated  texts  and  pre- 
cepts, to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  doctrinal  and  ethical  evolution.  More- 
over, the  ceremonial  and  judicial  precepts  of  the 
Jewish  law,  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  are  con- 
sidered as  abrogated  under  the  new  dispensation, 
and,  while  the  moral  precepts  and  the  concrete  ex- 
amples of  virtue  retain  a  true  value,  they  must 
nevertheless  be  used  with  discretion  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  higher  ideals  of  C!hristian  ethics. 
Even  as  regards  the  New  Testament,  a  certain  doc- 
trinal and  ethical  progression  must  be  admitted, 
though  naturally  in  a  far  less  degree;  and,  finally, 
the  principle  of  progressive  development,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  abiding  in  the  Church, 
is  recognized  during  the  ages  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  close,  with  the  death  of  the  apostles  and 
inspired  writers,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  final 
era  of  ajuthentic  or  official  revelation.  It  should  be 
noted  also  in  connection  with  the  ethical  significance 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  contains,  besides 
formal  precepts  which  oblige  under  pain  of  sin, 
counsels  of  perfection  (e.g.,  Matt.  xix.  16-21),  and, 
although  these  are  sometimes  set  forth  in  mandatory 
terms,  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
former;  hence  in  moral  theology  the  distinction  be- 
tween evangelical  precept  and  counsel.  The  final 
determination  of  what  belongs  to  each  of  these  lies 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  tradition  and  of  the  theologians.    In 
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like  maimer  is  also  determined  which  of  the  New- 
Testament  precepts  have  a  universal  and  permanent 
binding  force,  and  which  are  only  of  a  temporary 
or  local  character  (cf.  Acts  xv.  28-29).  Here,  as  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  Scriptural  data  are  interpreted 
officially,  when  necessary,  by  the  teaching  Church, 
aided  by  the  testimony  oif  tradition  and  by  the  ex- 
pert opinions  of  recognized  theologians.  Thus  papal 
and  conciliary  decrees,  condemned  propositions, 
and  similar  authoritative  pronouncements  become 
sources  of  moral  theology.  Chief  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  which,  with  the  approval  of 
the  pope,  render  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  moral  science,  are  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  Sacra  Penitentiaria.  The  first  is  empowered  to 
interpret  officially  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent  (q.v.)  in  disciplinary  matters.  Its  decisions 
relative  to  the  meaning  of  these  decrees  are  binding 
and  apply  to  all  cases  which  they  cover,  but  its  ap- 
plication of  a  decree  to  a  particular  case  does  not 
necessarily  oblige  in  all  similar  contingencies.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  has  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  heresy  and  schism,  apostasy,  abuse  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  Uke,  and  it  has  issued  many 
decrees  bearing  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  dog- 
matic aspect  of  these  questions.  The  doctrinal  au- 
thority of  this  congregation  is  very  great,  but  its 
decisions  are  not  considered  irreformable  unless 
so  indorsed  by  the  pope  as  to  make  them  his 
own  in  a  special  bull  or  brief.  The  Sacra  Peniten- 
tiaria does  not  deal  with  speculative  moral  ques- 
tions or  controversies.  Its  fimction  is  to  settle 
practical  and  concrete  cases  of  conscience,  and  its 
decisions,  while  useful,  do  not  of  themselves  possess 
a  legal  binding  force.  The  place  occupied  by  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  theologians  as 
sources  of  moral  theology  is  much  the  same  as  in 
doctrinal  matters.  Their  consensus  as  witnesses  of 
a  constant  tradition  is  more  important  than  as  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  views,  and  their  testimony  is, 
in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  authoritative  rulings  of 
the  official  Church.  Finally,  since  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  human  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation,  and 
since  even  the  revealed  precepts  should  be  reason- 
ably understood,  moral  theology  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  ethical  principles  of  natural  law  by  way 
of  comparison,  illustration,  and  proof.  Indeed,  these 
principles  can  never  be  in  real  opposition  to  the 
revealed  expressions  of  the  divine  wiU,  though  they 
are  supplemented  and  elevated  by  them.  Like- 
wise the  enactments  of  civil  authority  are  utilized 
as  remote  and  secondary  sources  of  moral  science. 

Wliile  the  value  of  human  reason  is  duly  recog- 
nized by  theologians  and  the  teaching  Church  in 
questions  of  moral  science,  its  independence  in  the 
rationalistic  sense  is  consistently  denied;  it  remains 
amenable  to  the  higher  light  of  divine  revelation 
properly  understood  or  interpreted  by  church  au- 
thority. Besides  the  great  utility  of  rational  ethics 
in  the  study  of  moral  theology,  other  branches  of 
science  have  an  important  though  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  its  various  problems.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  psychology  both  speculative  and  experi- 
mental, sociology,  political  economy,  civil  jurispru- 
dence, and  history. 


In  outlining  the  history  of  moral  theology  in  the 
Christian  Church  it  is  customary  to  difltingiiish  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  Fathers  and  that  of  the 
theologians.     The  first  extends  from  the  earliest 
moral  treatises  down  to  the  time  of 

4.  History  Bernard  of  Clairvaux   (q.v.),  who  is 

till         called  the  last  of  the  Fathers.    The 

Thirteenth  ethical  history  of  this  period,  however, 

Century,     belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the 

patristic  sources  of  moral  theology,  for 
the  Fathers  made  no  attempt  to  expound  either  doc- 
trine or  morals  in  a  systematic  or  scientific  manner, 
and  further  reference  to  it  may  be  omitted  here  (cf. 
A.  Tanquerey,  Synapsis  theologia  moralis,  vol.  ii^ 
pp.  xxx.-xl..  New  York,  1906).    The  period  of  moral 
theology  properly  so  called  begins  ^ith  the  early 
schoolmen  in  the  twelfth  century.     Their  work  was 
preparatory  to  the  great  development  of  scholastic 
science  in  the  century  following — called  the  golden 
age  of  scholasticism.    Suffice  it  to  mention  the  mo- 
nastic school  of  Bee  in  Normandy  (see  Bec,  Abbet 
of),  founded  by  Lanfranc  (q.v.)  and  made  illustzi- 
ous  by  Anselm  (q.v.),  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  scholastic  methods;     the  school  of 
Abelard  (q.v.),  who,  in  his  IntroducHo  ad  theologiam 
sets  forth  a  summary  of  theology  in  general,  and  in 
his  Sdto  teipsum  traces  a  compendium  of  ethics  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  reason;    the  school  of  St 
Victor  in  Paris,  which  though  more  mystical  than 
didactic,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of 
moral  science.    Foremost  among  the  writers  of  this 
school  is  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.),  who  in  his  trea- 
tises De  sacramentis  embodies  a  brief  discussion  of 
nearly  all  topics  pertaining  to  moral  theolog>'.  TTie 
most  famous  doctor,  however,  of  this  period  was 
Peter  Lombard  (q.v.),  professor  of  theology  and 
later  bishop  of  Paris.    In  the  Quattior  libri  senten- 
tiarum  he  discusses  in  scholastic  form  the  entiie 
cycle  of  moral  as  well  as  dogmatic  theology  deri\-ed 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  monastic  schocb 
were  superseded  by  the  great  universities,  and  s 

powerful  impettis    was    given  to  the 

5.  Till  the  study  of  theology  which  in  its  compre- 
Renaissance,  henaive  treatment  absorbed  neariv  ail 

the  other  branches  of  knowledge.   Its 
practical  or  moral  aspect  was  not  yet  so  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  speculative  as  in  later  Umes. 
and  thus  the  great  dogmatic  theologians  of  the 
epoch  were  also  the  great  masters  of  moral  science 
This  period  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  grai 
rival  theological  schools  of   the    Dominicans  {m 
Dominic,  Saint)  and  the  Franciscans  (see  Fraxcb, 
Saint,  of  Assisi).     Among  the   Dominican  theo- 
logians two  deserve  special  mention:   Albertus  Map- 
nus  (q.v.)  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.).    The  fonner, 
who  was  prof essor  successively  in  Paris  andColof:De. 
besides  discussing  many  of  the   fundamental  que- 
tions  pertaining  to   moral  theology  in  his  Summ 
theologioBf  has  much  bearing  on  the  same  subject  ia 
his  Summa  de    creaturis,     Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
taught  philosophy  and    theology  in    Paris  and  in 
some  of  the  Italian  imiversities,  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  all  the  medieval  theologians.  He  ms  the 
first  to  apply  successfully  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
to  the  systematic  elucidation  of  revealed  tniths^tfd 
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hia  lucid  logical  order  and  clearness  of  exposition 
have  never  been  equaled  by  any  of  the  Schoolmen. 
Hi  a  greatest  nork  is  the  Summa  thedogica,  which 
haa  remaiiied  a  classical  standiird  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic  theological  schools  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  second  part  ot  the  Summa  is  devoted  to  moral 
theology  in  its  highest  and  broadest  as  well  as  its 
more  practical  aspects.  In  treating  of  the  virtues 
he  does  not  confine  the  discussion  merely  to  what 
constitutes  right  or  wrong  (sin),  but  deals  equally 
^\itb  the  higher  ideals  ot  ChristiaD  periection,  thus 
combining  moral  and  ascetic  theology.  Among  the 
illustrious  masters  ot  the  Franciscan  school  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  Alexander  ot  Halea  (q.v.),  who 
joined  the  order  whcD  already  advanced  in  years, 
the  mystical  St.  Bonaventnra  (q.v.)  and  Johannes 
Duns  Scotus  (see  Duns  Scotub),  whose  moral  as 
well  as  doctrinal  principles,  speculatively  consid- 
ered, are  often  divergent  from  those  ol  Aquinas, 
whence  many  animated  and  subtile  coDtroversies 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  schools.  The  secular  clergy  of  this  epoch 
is  well  represented  by  writers  such  as  William  of 
Paris  (d.  1249),  who  composed  divers  treatises  on 
moral  subjects,  e.g.,  Summa  virhibim  el  mtiorum, 
De  fide  el  Uffibua,  De  remediis  tentatioTtum,  De  daut- 
tra  animiE,  De  panilerdia,  and  others.  During  the 
ensuing  period  covering  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  scholasticism  suffered  a  marked  decadence 
due  to  various  causes,  chief  among  which  may  bo 
reckoned  the  rivalry  and  controvenues  between  the 
schools,  particularly  the  disputes  concerning  com- 
inaliam  and  realism,  and  the  great  schism  with  its 
demoralizing  influences.  The  broad,  synthetic  treats 
ment  of  theological  questions  was  abandoned  and 
scholastic  discussion  became  overcharged  with  in- 
ane subleties  and  hair'splitting  distinctions.  Moral 
theology  shared  in  the  general  decadence  and  no 
■works  of  importance  were  produced  during  these 
two  centuries, 

Roman  Catholic  theologians  were  again  aroused 
to  activity  by  the  satire  of  the  Humanists  and  still 
more  by  the  aggressive  doctrinal  controversies  in- 
cidental  to    the   Protestant   Reformation.     Moral 
science  also  received  a  fresh  impetus 
6,  The      which  lasted  until  nearly  the  close  of 
Modem      the  seventeenth  century.     Among  the 
Period,      distinguished  writers  on  this  and  other 
subjects   during   this   period   may   be 
mentioned  Cardinal  Thomas  Cajetan  (q.v.),  Fr.  de 
"Victoria  (d.  1.546),  Bartholomew  Medina  (d.  1581), 
Domingo  de  Soto  (q.v.),  Petrus  de  Soto  (q.v.),  Jo- 
annes a  S.  Thoma  (d.  1664),  J.  B.  Gonet  (d.  1681), 
And  Joannes  MartineB  Prado  (d.  1568),  all  Domin- 
icans.    The  Franciscan  school  was  represented  by 
Antonius  Cordubensis  (d.  1578),  Em.  RodrigUM  {d. 
1613),  Martinus  de  S.  Josepho  (d.  1649),  J.  M.  de 
Castilcnlo  (d.  1653),  and  Petrus  Marchant  (d.  1661). 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  produced  many  illustrious 
theologians  and   moralists,  among   whom   may  be 
inentioned   Petrus   Canisius   (q.v.),   Francis   Tolet 
(q.v.),  E,  Sa  (d.  1596),   Luis  Molina  (q.v.),  Greg- 
ory of  Valentia  {d.  1603),  Johannes  Azor  (d.  1608), 
Francisco  Suarez  (q.v.),  Gabriel  Vasquez  (d.  1604), 
Thomas  Sanchez  (d.   1610),  Johann  Martinez  de 
JUpalda  (d.  1648),  and,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  sM 
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as  a  moral  theologian.  Cardinal  Johannes  de  Lugo 
(d.  1660).  Among  the  moralista  of  the  Benedictine 
order  were  Ludovicus  Blodus  (d.  1566),  J.  Graffius 
(d.  1620),  and  Joseph  Saenz  de  Aguirre  (q.v.).  The 
secular  clergy  was  represented  during  this  period  of 
revival  by  such  writers  as  Carlo  Borromeo,  bishop 
of  Milan  (q-v.),  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  ot 
Geneva  (q.v.),  who  labored  so  strenuously  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  Christian 
morals.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  onward  the  science  of  moral  theology  again 
declined,  because  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the 
schools  to  reduce  it  to  mere  casuistry.  Discussion 
of  the  underlying  principles  was  lost  sight  of  and 
undue  attention  was  given  to  the  solution  of  con- 
crete cases  of  conscience  with  the  result  that  this 
branch  of  theology  lost  much  of  its  dignity  and  sci- 
entific character.  It  was  now  completely  separated 
from  ascetic  theology  and  was  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  drawing  a  line  between  what  should  be 
considered  sinful  and  what  could  be  toleratod  aa 
free  from  sin,  and  In  defining  the  degree  of  sin 
(mortal  or  venial)  involved  in  a  given  act  of  trans- 
gression. Discussion  of  the  virtues  and  the  princi- 
ples ot  Christian  lite  and  perfection  was  passed  over 
as  pertaining  to  either  dogmatic  or  ascetic  theology. 
Not  a  few  ot  the  casuists  were  accused  of  laxity  in 
their  decisions,  and  the  situation  was  not  helped  by 
the  long  and  bitter  controversies  between  rigorista, 
probabiUorists,  and  probabiliats  (see  Probabil- 
ism).  Hence  the  obloquy  that  has  come  to  be  at- 
tached t«  the  word  casuistry.  During  this  last  pe- 
riod of  the  history  o{  moral  theology  no  writer  has 
arisen  comparable  with  the  great  maatj'.rs  of  previ- 
ous epochs.  The  one  who  comes  nearest  to  this 
standard,  though  yet  far  distant,  is  Alphonso  Maria 
di  Liguori  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  Redempt«riat 
order.  His  works  comprise  a  complete  treatise  ot 
moral  theology  and  other  practical  treatises  for  the 
use  of  contessota,  viz.,  Praxis  con/aaarii.  Homo 
aposlolicus,  Examen  ordinandorimt,  etc.  Seeking  a 
media  via  between  the  probabiliorists  and  the  ultra 
lax  exponents  of  probabilism,  he  evolved  a  system 
known  aa  equiprobabilism.  On  this  account  and 
beeauso  of  the  recognitiou  bestowed  on  his  works 
by  the  official  Church,  bis  writings  and  their  inter- 
pretation have  been  the  subject  of  not  a  little  con- 
troversy. The  last  half-century  has  been  fertile  in 
the  production  of  condensed  manuals  of  moral  the- 
ology chiefly  of  the  practical  or  casuistic  type  for 
the  UEO  of  confessors  and  theological  students. 
Among  the  more  popidar  may  be  mentioned  tliose 
of  Jean  Pierre  Gury  (q.v.),  Auguatinua  Lehmfcuh], 
Iklward  Genicot,  and  two  remarkable  treatjses,  De 
thcoiogia  moralt  fundamentali  and  De  virtulibus  Oieo- 
logicia,  by  Thomas  J.  Bouquillon  (d.  1902),  profes- 
sor at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Jakes  F.  Driscoix. 

BtBUooRABI:  I.  B.  Hogan.  CUrical  Studia.  pp.  ie7-2W, 
B«ian.  IBOS;  A..  I^qusrey,  St/nopnt  tAeoJsm'v  >ni>ntlM, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  ni.-m..  New  York.  1906:  8.  AlpboMiu  Liguo- 
ri. Throtogia  mwoJii.  pp.  Etvii.-cjdviii..  Mechlin,  I84S;  T. 
BouiluilloQ.  TKtotonia  moralie  /unitarnrnlolH,  iDtraductio, 
ii  I-H,  Bnig«,  I8S3i  Paul  de  BTOglio.  La  Aforolo  lant 
Difu,  Paris,  1SS8:  Calfcluimiia  Cone.  Tridfnt.  Toumai, 
In  Guy,  to  Vit  tl  Ui  verlta  ehrllicr 
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THEONASyth^-d'nas  (THEON):  Arian  bishop  of 
Marmarica,  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Cyrenaica, 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
synodal  letter  of  Bishop  Alexander  (given  in  Ath- 
anasius,  Select  Works  and  Letters ,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
iv.  (iU  8q(i.)  as  an  adherent  of  Arius.  He  and  Se- 
cundus  of  Ptolemais  were  the  only  two  Egyptian 
bishops  who  sided  with  Arius;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  line  of  conduct  was  regulated  by  political 
rather  than  by  theological  reasons.  At  all  events, 
they  absolutely  refused  at  the  Council  of  Nicoui 
(325)  to  condemn  Arius,  and  were  consequently  de- 
posed and  banished. 

Bibuographt:  Theodoret,  Hist,  eecl.,  i.  7,  Eng.  tnuul. 
in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  43-46;  Socrates,  Hiat.  eccL,  i.  ix., 
Eng.  tranal.,  ut  sup.,  ii.  12-17;  Epiphanius,  Httr.,  Ixix.  8; 
Tillemont,  Mimoxre*,  vi.  2. 

THEOPASCHITES,  the-iVpos'kaits:  A  term  desig- 
nating in  its  widest  sense  all  Christians  who  recog- 
nize as  correct  the  formula  ^'  God  has  suffered  "  or 
**  God  has  been  crucified."  In  very  early  times 
(Ignatius,  Ad  Eph.,  i.  1,  Ad  Rom.,  vi.  3;  Tertullian, 
De  came  Christi,  v.)  naive  expressions  like  the 
*'  blood  of  Gotl,"  the  "  suffering  of  God  "  were  used. 
Then  came  Modalism  (q.v.)  and  Patripassianism 
(see  CHRiftTOLOGY,  II.,  §§  1-2;  Monarchianism), 
and  finally  thcopaschitic  terms  became  suspicious 
to  pious  ears  since  they  could  be  used  in  a  Sabel- 
lian  sense.  They  had  some  attractiveness,  how- 
ever, for  those  who  spoke  of  Mary  as  theotokos;  if 
God  could  be  boni,  why  could  he  not  die?  What 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Trinity  was  unendurable 
was  not  so  from  a  christological  point  of  view.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  matter  occasion  for  controversy 
came  from  Peter  the  Fuller's  (see  Monophymtes, 
§§4  aiii{.)  aiidition  to  the  Trisagion  (q.v.),  making 
it  read  "  Holy  God,  Holy  the  Mighty  One,  Holy  the 
Immortal  One  who  was  crucified  for  us."  The  Pa- 
triarch Calandion  attempted  to  relieve  th^ baldness 
of  the  expression  by  preceding  it  with  the  words 
"  O  Christ  the  King."  Of  the  preceding  events  in 
Antioch  no  reports  have  come  down,  since  the  let- 
ters of  Felix  from  Rome,  of  Acazius  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  other  bishops,  to  Peter  arc  falsifieil, 
though  they  have  value  as  showing  how  in  certain 
cireles  the  new  expression  was  decided;  the  situation 
both  -with  reference  to  the  Trinity  and  to  incarna- 
tion was  missed.  The  liistory  of  the  Monophysitic 
controversy  shows  that  the  unionists  decided  other- 
wise, and  they  are  justified  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Hcnoticon  (q.v.).  But  Harnack  is  right  in 
asserting  (Dogvuij  iv.  231)  "  That  attempt  (to  ex- 
tend the  Trisagion  in  a  thcopaschitic  sense)  was 
rejected  because  it  involved  an  innovation  in  wor- 
ship and  because  it  could  be  interpreted  in  a  Sa- 
beUian  sense." 

After  the  death  of  Anastasius  the  theopaschidc 
controversy  broke  out  again.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  519  there  appeared  in  the  capital  many 
monkB  (called  in  the  Bouroes  Sgythic  monks,  who 
in  the  great  wM  ne  and  Constanti- 

nople had  the  motto  "  one 

ofthel  ^'' which  seems 

to  h-  < 


thoughts  were  directed  to  the  consummation  of 
union  with  Rome.    After  the  stoppage  of  negotia- 
tions under  Anastasius,  Justinian  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  reached  an  agreement  with  Honnisdas;  at 
the  time  of  the  monks'  coming,  the  pope's  l^tes 
were  expected,  and  after  their  arrivsJ  on  Mar.  2a, 
519,  the  schison  ended.     The  monks  alienat«d  in 
various  ways  the  sympathy  of  the  papal  legato, 
who,  however,  acted  upon  the  direction  of  the  pope 
not  to  become  involved  in  anything  except  that 
which  was  their  only  concern,  the  matter  of  union. 
The  legates  also  took  the  position  that  they  could 
receive  only  what  the  four  councils  had  settled  and 
what  Leo's  letters  contained;    their  leader,  Dios- 
curus,  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  formula  of 
the  monks.     But  these  despatched  to  Rome  par- 
tisans to  plead  their  case  before  the  pope— Johannes 
Maxentius,  Leontius,  Achilles,  Mauritius,  and  pe^ 
haps  others.    Their  leader,  in  a  writing  directed  to 
the  legates,  had  traversed  the  position  of  Dioscunu 
cutting  off  additions  to  statements  of  belief,  and 
supporting  the  monks'   position  by  citing  Cjrril, 
Augustine,  Flavian,  Proclus,  and  others.    He  saw 
neither  a  trinitarian  nor  a  christological  probko; 
but  sought  to  illustrate  a  long-fixed  article  of  faitL 
Letters  from  the  legates  and  Justinian  to  the  pope, 
however,  put  the  monks  in  an  unfavorable  li^t, 
and  Justinian  demanded  that  they  be  sent  hcane. 
The  pope  found  himself  in  a  dilemma;  he  did  not 
care  to  disavow  his  legates  in  favor  of  the  monks 
nor  to  come  to  a  disagreement  with  Justinian;  oo 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  care  to  dismiss  the  monks. 
He  therefore  temporised;  a  letter  from  Justinian  in 
July  he  answered  on  Sept.  2  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  awaiting  the  return  of  the  legates,  and  to  the 
latter  he  said  that  he  was  referring  the  matter  to 
John  of  Constantinople,  while  the  legates  repeated 
their  accusations  (of  the  monks).    Meanwhile  Jus- 
tinian was  coming  to  think  that  the  monks  were 
being  treated  badly,  but  did  not  wish  to  mix  in  a 
dogmatic  affair  and  anew  wrote  the  pope  to  decide, 
for  the  matter  was  one  of  words  or  terms  only,  and 
the  monks  need  not  fear  to  return  home.   In  Decem- 
ber the  pope  wrote  his  legates,  and  letters  from  Jus- 
tinian (Jan.  19,  520)  and  from  the  pope  (end  of 
Mareh)  show  that  the  whole  question  was  tiinita- 
rian.    The  monks  appealed  to  the  senate  and  ako 
sought  support  outside  Rome,  where  they  gained  a 
point  in  confirmation  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  poo- 
tion.    In  a  letter  to  the  African  Bishop  Posseesar, 
then  in  Constantinople,  the  pope  expressed  his  de- 
jection over  the  querulous  spirit  manifested,  which 
drew  a  bitter  reply  from  Maxentius  and  is  the  last 
trace  of  the  Scythic  monks.    On  July  9, 520,  Jus- 
tinian had  appealed  again  for  a  decision  from  the 
pope,  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  ambiguous  to  speak  of  "  one  of  the 
Trinity  "  without  prefixing  the  name  of  Christ  Nd 
till  Mar.  25,  521,  did  Hormisdas  reply,  and  then 
avoided  conmiitting  himself  on  the  pcnnt  in  coo- 
trover^;  yet  he  asserted  that  according  to  the  ecn- 
clusions  reached  in  the  synods  against  Nestortus 
and  Eutyches  and  according  to  the  pronouncements 
of  Pope  Leo,  new  dogmatic  distinctions  vere  nfit 
CsMible.    While  this  was  the  pope's  last  word,  Jus- 
'niau  did  not  ^ve  the  case  up;  the  monks'  fonnuU 
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seemed  to  him  worthy,  he  used  it  as  a  i 
"win  over  the  Severians  and  received  the 
into  the  confession  of  faith  incorporated  into  the 
codex  which  in  5S3  he  sent  to  Pope  John  II.,  which 
that  pope  (534)  and  bis  successor  AgHpetus  1.  (536) 
confirmed,  while  the  Acoimetca  monks  were  exconi' 
tnunicaled  by  John,  and  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  pronounced  excommunicatjon 
against  those  who  did  not  confess  that  "  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  crucified  in  the  flesh,  was  true  God 
and  lord  of  gloty  and  one  of  the  holy  Trinity."  The 
right  to  the  admission  of  the  now  widely  accepted  sen- 
tence in  the  trisagion  was  not  expressed.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  trisagion  remained  a  peculiar  possession  of 
the  Monophyaites,  and  in  692  the  Tnillan  council 
anathematized  it  (canon  81).  (G.  KbCoer.) 

BiBUCHHAFBi:  The  lileratura  oT  DorTrRiHE.  Hibtoht  or, 
sad  MnNoPnTslTtta  discuuea  the  piatlur— also  that  uader 
the  anicL«  to  which  croH  rDlerence  u  made  in  the  text. 
CoDiuIt  Curther:  H.  de  Narria,  Hiilaria  Pilaffiaaa,  appeo- 
djies.  Louvain,  1702;  C,  W.  F.  Wiiloh,  HUUnit  dur  Kn- 
tcrrien.  v'a.  232-281,  Leipsip.  1778;  F.  Looh,  in  TU.  iii. 
3-4  (IS8&):  A.  Knecht,  Die  ReHtiontpolilii  Kaitrr  Jtu- 
tiniani  I.,  pp.  71-91,  WOnibuiK,  18B6i   HarancV,  Dogma. 

of  the  period. 

THEOPHAHES,  the-ef'a-niz,  OF  BYZAHTrOM.— 
1.  Theophanes  the  Confessor:  Byzantine  chronog- 
tapher;  b.  c.  758;  d.  in  Samothrace  c.  817.  On  the 
eve  of  hia  marriage  he  bound  himself  and  his  bride 
t<i  continence,  then  became  a  monk,  and  soon  after 
founded  the  monastery  "  of  the  great  Geld  "  near 
Sigriane  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  advocated 
image  worship  at  the  Second  Council  of  Niccea  in 
787,  and  as  a  partisan  of  image  worship  wae  im- 
prisoned in  Constantinople  under  Leo  the  Armeoian 
in  814-815  and  then  was  banished  to  Samothrace. 
He  wrote  his  chronography  between  810-811  and 
S14-815  at  the  request  of  Geoi^us  Syncellus  (d. 
810),  continuing  the  latter's  chronicle.  It  com- 
prises the  years  284-813  and  incorporates  material 
from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  as  found 
in  an  epltjime  by  Theodorus  lector;  also  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan  chronicle.  Theophanes'  work  haa  the 
fauitti  of  an  ascetic  turned  historian  and  writing  in 
haste,  yet  it  is  better  than  most  of  the  Byzantine 
chronicles.  A  Latin  translation  by  Anastasius 
Bibliothecariua  made  between  873  and  878  waa  much 
used  in  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

S,  Theophanes  Prokopovich:    Bishop  of  Pskov  and 
archbishop  of  Novgorod;  d.  1736.    He  was  Peter  the 
Great's  right  band  in  hia  ecclesiastical  reforms  and 
wrote  theological  t«xt-books  which  were  long  in  tue 
in  Russia.    He  was  opposed  to  Rome  and  had  sym- 
pathies with  Lutheranism.  (N.  Bonwbtscb.) 
BiBUOOBiPHT:   On  1 :  The  "'  Chronc«r«phy  "  wu  edited  by 
J.  Gaiir  *Dd  iaaued  by  CombeGa.  Farts.  IflSS:  ii  ia  CSHB, 
2vo1e., 1830-41;  iaAfPG.o-iii.;  nod  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  a  voht.. 
.     Lcipaii,   ISKt-SS.     Consult  C.  de  Boor,  in  ^rrmei.  ivii 
(1S82),  189-490,  XXV  (1800).  301  aqg.;  Ed  ZKO,  vi  (1884), 
489-490.  £73  iqq.:    J.  N.  Sarmiin.  Dt  Thtod/iro  Lrttate 
Thto-phan-u  fonte  pradpiu,  Jiuaa.  ISSl :   H.  Geller,  Sarliu 
Julius  Africanus  und  die  bj/tartiinitchf  ChroruioTaphit,  ii, 
1,  i>p.  17S  sqi).,  LoipMic,  I8SS:    E.  W,  Bnoks.  in  Syion- 
litiaclit  ZrilKkriji,  vili  (I899I,  H2-9T:    Knimbacher,  Oe- 
•ehiclite.  pp.  342-347  [coalitiiu  ItsI  of  litorBture). 

THEOPHABY:  A  manifestation  or  appearance 
of  deity.  The  pagan  Greeks  understood  by  tbeoph- 
any   (Jkfophania)^   in  the  narrower  sense,  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  god  (as  at  the  festivals  at  Delphi);  in 
the  broader  sense,  every  sensuous  sign  whereby 
deity  revealed  its  approach,  particularly  its  benefi- 
cent proximity.  In  the  ancient  Church  the  term 
theophojieia,  the  same  aa  epiphaneia,  was  almost  ex- 
clusively restricted  to  the  manifestation  of  God 
and  the  divine  glory  in  Christ.  The  application  of 
theopkania  or  epiphania  to  designate  Jan.  C,  is  proof 
that  by  the  above  was  implied  principally  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  incamation  of  the  Logos. 
Indeed,  hi  theophania  was  occasionally  applied  to 
the  baptism  of  Christ;  yet  decisive  was  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  epiphanies  aa  the  manifestation  and 
self-witness  of  God  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  (height- 
ened to  the  importation  of  deity  by  some  of  the 
Gnostics),  and  the  theophanies,  namely,  the  festival 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  latter  name  was  main- 
tained, even  aft«r  the  removal  of  the  festival  of  the 
birth  to  Dec.  25,  while  for  Jan.  6,  as  the  festival  of 
the  baptism,  and,  furtlier,  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  <rf  Christ  to  the  heathen,  the  name  of  epiphany 
was  retained.  F.  L.  Steinmeyer  in  Cinsiofojie 
(vols,  ii.-iii.,  Beriin,  1881-82)  restores  the  order  of 
the  ancient  Churoh  by  designating,  us  epiphanies  in 
the  life  of  the  Lord,  the  baptism,  the  temptation, 
and  the  transfiguration;  while  as  theophanies  in 
the  life  of  the  Lord  he  names  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the  entrance 
into  Jerusalem.  A  third  instalment  follows  on  the 
cbristopluuiies  of  the  glorified  Christ.  From  the 
New  Testament  the  restriction  of  the  concept  of 
the  Iheophany  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is 
amply  Justified  by  such  passages  as  John  i.  14,  xiv. 
0;  Col.  i.  15,  19,  ii,  9.  Not  less  did  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  I  Cor.  X.  4,  and  the  practise  of  the  Greek 
Fathera  from  Justin  Martyr,  who  identified  the 
"  angel  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  Logos,  furnish  ex- 
cuse for  conceiving  also  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament  aa  christophanics.  The  Logos  thus  be- 
came universal  as  medium  of  manifestation.  The 
later  Biblical  theological  as  well  as  the  secular 
scientific  (erminology  has,  however,  returned  to  the 
conception  of  theophany  in  the  wider  sense,  every 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  God  reported  by  the 
Biblical  authors,  apprehensible  by  the  human 
senses;  but  espociully,  in  the  narrower  sense,  those 
manifestations  of  God  in  which,  equipped  with  the 
attributes  of  his  divine  glory,  he  appears  upon 
earth,  to  command,  aid,  or  punish.  In  the  widest 
possible  sense,  according  to  the  above,  within  the 
scope  of  theophanies  would  come  generally  all  the 
manifestations  of  God  which  result  in  a  direct  im- 
partation  of  his  will  and  Word.  The  illustrations  of 
theophanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  modes  of 
revelation.  Such  an  extension  of  the  conception 
would  be  inapplicable,  aince  in  the  innumerable 
manifestations  of  God  by  Word  and  spiritual  opera* 
tion  the  entrance  of  his  person  into  the  sphere  of 
human  realization  is  out  of  question.  Theophany 
in  reality  presupposes  that  somehow  the  person  of 
God  enters  into  relation  with  man  in  terms  of  space. 
Assuming  this,  classes  of  theophanies  appear  in  the 
Biblical  accounts;  those  reported  as  hiatorical  facts, 
those  depending  on  prophetic  vision  or  announce- 
ment, and  those  which  serve  simply  as  literary  in- 
tegument or  introduction  to  religious  truths. 
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Of  the  historically  reported  are,  first,  those  where 
the  fact  is  simply  stated  without  elaboration  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xxvi.  2).  To  this  category  belong  also  the 
accounts  of  dreams  (xv.  1,  xx.  3,  6),  where  there  is 
an  underlying  suggestion  of  God's  form  (further 
Ex.  iv.  24;  I  Sam.  iii.  21;  I  Kings  iii.  5).  Next 
follow  the  manifestations  more  or  less  in  human 
form  (Gen.  xviii.  1  sqq.;  cf.  Angel).  The  Biblical 
narrators  were  here  conscious  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  being  of  God  unapproachable  to  man, 
and  his  temporary  manifestation;  thus,  in  the 
passage  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  whatever  of  the  person  of 
God  enters  the  visible  represents  only  a  partial 
revelation  of  his  being  as  adaptable  to  human  weak- 
ness and  limitation.  In  Ex.  xiv.  19,  the  angel, 
though  distinct  from  God,  is  yet  representative  of 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  bears  "  the  name  "  with  its 
peculiar  efficacy  (see  Names).  In  a  similar  sense  in 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  the  face  of  God  is  to  guide  the  peo- 
ple. Here  a  distinction  is  impUed  between  the  com- 
plete personality  and  the  outward  appearance,  just 
as  in  the  more  definitely  detailed  historical  theo- 
phanies,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Sinai  and  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  pillar  of  fire  or  of  cloud,  which  is  an  outward 
accident  of  the  inner  fire,  is  employed  to  hide  the 
full  majesty  of  God  (Ex.  xix.  9,  16,  21,  cf.  xxiv.  12 
sqq.,  and  xxxiv.  29  sqq.).  Upon  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  this  became  the  scene  of  the  theoph- 
anies.  Only  here  the  accounts  vary.  According  to 
one  the  cloud  descends  inunediately  after  its  com- 
pletion to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Moses,  because 
the  glory  of  God  filled  the  tabernacle  (xl.  34  sqq.). 
According  to  other  and  older  passages  the  cloud 
descends  when  Moses  enters  and  it  remains  station- 
ary at  the  door  (xxxiii.  9;  cf.  Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  xi. 
25,  xiv.  10).  Although  the  theophany  is  referred  to 
in  Ex.  xvi.  10,  xxiv.  17,  and  again  on  extraordinary 
occasions  (Lev.  ix.  6,  23;  Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19), 
as  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  yet  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  advance  beyond  the 
concealment  of  the  divine  majesty  in  the  cloud. 
Originally  the  "  glory  of  Yahweh  "  referred  to  the 
halo  visible  to  sight  and  emanating  from  Yahweh 
himself  when  he  appeared  in  the  storm  or  cloud  at 
Sinai;  but  this,  like  "  angel  of  God,"  was  afterward 
reduced  to  apply  to  the  revelation  of  his  being,  to 
the  majesty  of  God  in  its  operations  which  was  to 
fill  all  the  earth  (Num.  xiv.  21-22;  Ps.  Ixxii.  19). 
That  this  was  not  to  be  absolutely  identified  with 
the  fulness  of  the  divine  majesty  is  apparent  from 
I  ICings  viii.  11;  the  glory  of  Yahweh  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud  filled  the  house  when  the  ark  was  brought 
in,  yet  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  (verse 
27)  can  not  contain  God,  much  less  the  house.  No 
more  can  a  theophany  of  another  sort,  i.e.,  of  the 
absolute  disclosure  of  the  divine  being,  be  inferred 
from  the  passages  which  represent  Moses  as  con- 
versing with  God  face  to  face  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10; 
"  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  Ex.  xxxiii. 
11;   "mouth  to  mouth,"  Num.  xii.  8). 

That  only  an  intermediate  intercourse  is  meant  in 
these  instances  is  shown  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18  sqq., where 
direct  vision  of  the  glory  is  denied  and  only  an  after 
glimpse  is  permitted  when  Yahweh  has  passed  by. 
The  more  remarkable  is  therefore  the  one  instance 


(Ex.  xxiv.  9-10)  in  which  no  mention  of  oonoeal- 
n^nt  or  mediate  manifestation  of  the  divine  majesty 
occurs.  The  writer,  aware  (verse  11)  of  the  injunc- 
tion that  no  man  shall  see  God  and  live,  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  at  this  most 
pregnant  moment  of  the  history  of  the  tbeocney, 
immediately  after  the  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  (verses  6  sqq.),  an  exception,  thou^ 
indeed  relative,  was  granted. 

Beside  those  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
the  journey  through  the  desert,  only  two  other  tbe- 
ophanies  receive  special  mention;  the  covenant 
sacrifice  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  17  sqq.),  and  the 
episode  on  Horeb,  where  the  presence  of  God  is  an- 
noimced  to  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix^  11  sqq.).  In  both 
cases  the  representation  is  restricted  to  the  outer 
form  of  the  appearance. 

In  the  prophetic  theophanies  a  distinction  must 
likewise  be  drawn  between  general  announcements 
of  the  appearance  of  God  for  judgment  (Isa.  ii.  21; 
Zech.  ii.  8)  or  redemption  (Isa.  xl.  10),  and  such 
proclamations  as  involve  a  closer  proximation  to 
an  actual  appearance;  such  as  for  judgment  on 
the  heathen  (Isa.  xix.  1,  xxx.  27  sqq.,  bdii.  1;  NaL 
i.  3  sqq.),  of  desired  vengeance  (Isa.  bdv.  1  sqq.), 
even  on  Israel  (Mic.  i.  9).  In  almost  all  the  in- 
stances the  accompaniment  is  some  element  of  a 
storm,  as  lightning  or  hail,  or  the  earthquake;  and 
the  glory  of  God  is  always  enveloped  in  the  doud. 
Instruments  of  war  and  weapons  of  God  are  sug- 
gested (Nah.  ii.  4-^;  Isa.  Ixvi.  15),  Bud  in  further 
detail  (Hab.  iii.  8-9,  11,  15),  with  the  repreeenta- 
tion  of  Yahweh  as  a  man  of  war  (Ex.  xv.  3;  Isa. 
xlii.  13;  Ps.  xlvi.  8-9;  cf.  II  Kings  vi.  17;  Ps-lxvii 
17).  Among  prophetic  theophanies  relating  to  vi- 
sions some  are  sparing  of  detail  (I  Kings  znL  19 
sqq.;  Amos  vii.  7,  ix.  1),  while  others  a£Ford  more 
elaborate  delineation  (Isa.  vi.  1  sqq.;  Ezek.  L48qq.; 
cf.  iii.  12  sqq.,  viii.  4  sqq.,  x.  1  sqq.,  18,  xlE  2 
sqq.).  In  Dan.  vii.  9  sqq.,  the  Ancient  of  days  is 
pictiued  in  human  form. 

Theophanies  in  literary   description  (always  in     ^ 
the  introduction  of  the  descriptions  of  God's  woiks     | 
of  redemption  and  judgment)   almost  invariably     \ 
appear  in  some  form  of  the  storm  symbol;  to  sas-     | 
tain  his  own  against  foes  (Judges  v.  4;  F^  xtE     | 
7-8,  Ixviii.  7-9,  Ixxvii.  16  sqq.),  and  for  vengeance     i 
desired  (cxliv.  5  sqq.);   likewise  to  judge  ^^     i 
pie  (Ps.  1.  3),  or  reason  with  his  accuser  (Job  xxxvin.     ; 
1 ) .    As  point  of  departure  for  the  theophanies  in  the 
instances  quoted  the  heavens  are  sometimes  express- 
ly named  as  the  permanent  location  of  the  throne  a 
God  (Ps.  xviii.  9,  cxliv.  5),  and  sometimes  Sinai  as 
the  mountain  of  God  and  the  scene  of  his  ear&r 
revelations  to  Israel  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  cf .  Judges  v. 
4-5  and  Hab.  iii.  3).    For  the  poet-Biblical  constwc- 
tion  of  theophanies,  namely,  of  the  efforts  in  the 
times  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Philo  to  replace  the 
immediate  operation  of  God  by  secondary  causes,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  anthropomorphisms,  aeeJUdiache  Tk- 
dogie  by  F.  Weber  (issued  by  F.  Delitssch  and  G. 
Schnedermann,  Leipsic,  1897).      (E.  Kauhsch.) 
Bxbuographt:    Besides  the  oommentaries  on  the  puBSftf 
cited  in  the  text,  consult:  C.  J.  Trip,  DU  ThnpkiaMim  « 
den  OeschiehUb-Qchem  dea  A.  7*..  Leydeou  1858;  Kastan, 
in  ThT,  1875.  pp.  360-415;   C.  A.  Brigcs,  Shtdw  of  Btif 
Scripture,  pp.  337,  542  sqq..  New  York,  1889;  H.  Qnm- 
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naim,  D§r  Urapnmg  der  UTadiHach^Hditehen  Btehatologiet 
PPL  8  aqq.,  OAttmceo,  1005;  P.  Vols.  Dm-  Chui  GcUea  und 
^er  9€rwandt€m  Braeheinunoen  tm  A.  T.  und  tm  oiudUirt- 
mmdm  JudeiUum,  Tabingen,  1910;  BB,  iv.  £033-36; 
JB,  xiL  137-138;  Also  the  works  on  the  Biblical  theology 
ctftbeO.  T. 

THBOPHILANTHROPISTS:    A  French  religious 

organisation  of  the  Revolutionary  period.    In  Sept., 

1796,  during  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  a  small 

pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the  title  Manuel 

Sea   TheopkUarUkropeSf    by   Chemin.     The   divine 

wt)r8hip  described  in  that  book  had  originated  as 

a  kind  of  family  worship.    During  the  period  when 

all  religious  service  was  positively  prohibited,  five 

bouse  fathers  used  to  gather  together  their  families 

for  common  prayer,  singing  of  hymns  in  honor  of 

God,  and  listening  to  moral  and  patriotic  speeches. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  organization  was  pure  deism, 

the  last  trace  left  of  true  religion  among  the  aberra- 

tioDs  of  atheism.     The  first  public  meeting  took 

place  on  Jan.  5,  1797,  in  a  house  in  Rue  St.  Denis. 

God,  virtue,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  formed 

tlw  three  articles  of  the  Theophilanthropist  creed; 

and  any  one  who  agreed  on  those  three  ix)ints  could 

become  a  member  of  the  association,  even  though 

he  belonged  to  some  special  sect  with  respect  to  the 

further  details  of  his  creed. 

The  movement  met  at  first  with  great  success; 
Thmnas  Paine  was  a  member,  while  Reveilldre  Le- 
peaoz  of  the  Directory  was  its  leader;    and  the 
Directory  granted  it  the  use  of  ten  churches  in  Paris. 
The  service  it  instituted  was  very  simple;  the  walls 
d  the  churches  were  ornamented  with  some  few 
moral  maxima;  the  altar  was  a  plain  table  covered 
^th  flowers  or  fruit;    the  ministering  officer  was 
any  one  who  felt  disposed;  and  the  ceremonies  were 
leduced  to  a  minimum  of  forms.   The  Christian  bap- 
tttm  became  a  mere  presentation  and  naming  of  the 
dttld;  Christian  wedding,  a  mere  announcement  of 
the  civil  marriage  contracted,  accompanied  with 
eoQgratulations  and  admonitions.     New  members 
Were  admitted  after  a  short  catechization  uix)n  the 
three  articles  above  mentioned.    As  the  Theophilan- 
thn^ists  considered  their  religion  the  only  true  uni- 
^^^rsal  religion,  because  the  only  true  natural  relig- 
ion, they  were  averse  to  all  kinds  of  propaganda, 
but  they  took  much  care  of  the  education  of  their 
chndren,  and  their  instruction  in  good  morals. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  exists 
^K)oe  the  Theophilanthropists  formed  associations 
^lao  in  the  provinces.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  Chris- 
tian feeling  became  reawakened  in  the  French  people, 
ibe  Tlieophilanthropist  movement  died  away,  and  in 
1802  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  which  he  restored  to  the  Roman 
Gathdics. 

BDUOOBAnrr:  H.  Grtgoiie,  HiH,  dea  9ecU  relioieute;  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1810;  N.  M.  D.,  La  Mart  df  ThSophUatUropea, 
i>.  1700;  Reeuml  de  eonKgiMt,  ode*,  el  hymne»  .  .  .  de% 
Th§oiMUmlrope§,  ib.  1797;  Htfmnt  on  NtUttral  Moral,  and 
Thtoioaieal  Svbiecta,  for  ...  the  TheophHanthropiat  So- 
eieCy,  Olssgow,  1816;  R.  Carlile,  Tfie  DeUt;  or.  Moral 
FkOompher,  vol.  L,  London.  1819. 

THBOPHILnS  OF  ALEXANDRIA:  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  from  385  to  412;  d.  at  Alexandria 
Oet.  15,  412.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  before  his 
elevation  to  the  archiepiscopate  nothing  certain  is 
known,  but  soon  after  this  event  he  was  consulted 


by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  between  the  Alexandrine 
and  Roman  reckonings  of  Easter,  387,  a  matter 
which  Theophilus  was  able  to  arrange  to  the  emper- 
or's satisfaction,  especially  as  he  prepared  a  paschal 
cycle  for  418  years,  besides  reckoning  the  days  on 
which  Easter  would  fall  for  the  century  380-480. 
About  389  Theophilus  either  obtained  permission 
from  Theodosius  to  destroy  the  pagan  temples  at 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  building  a  church  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  At  all  events  the 
patriarch  incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  pagans 
by  public  insults  to  their  sacred  emblems,  and, 
after  working  vengeance  on  the  Christians,  they 
made  a  stand  in  the  famous  Serapeum  of  the  city. 
When  the  pagans  surrendered  in  terror  at  the  shouts 
acclaiming  the  receipt  of  an  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  all  pagan  shrines,  Theophilus  and  his 
followers  were  enabled  to  enter  the  Serapeum, 
where  he  caused  the  image  of  Serapis  to  be  cut 
down,  this  being  followed  by  wide-spread  demoli- 
tion of  temples  of  the  ancient  faith,  only  one  image 
(that  of  an  ape,  preserved  for  obvious  imcompli- 
mentary  reasons)  being  spared. 

In  391  or  392  Theophilus  was  appointed  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Capua  to  arbitrate  in  the  controversy 
between  Flavian  of  Antioch  (q.v.)  and  Evagrius, 
which  he  ultimately  decided,  following  the  lead  of 
Chrysostom  and  some  time  after  the  death  of  Eva- 
grius, in  Flavian's  favor  in  398  (see  Meletius  of 
Antioch).  In  394  he  was  at  Constantinople,  at- 
tending a  coimcil  in  which  he  ui^ged  that  de|X)si- 
tions  from  the  episcopate  should  be  pronounced 
not  merely  by  three  bishops  (the  number  required  by 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  for  a  consecra- 
tion), but,  if  ix)ssible,  by  all  bishops  of  a  province. 

With  the  year  395  the  character  of  Theophilus,  un- 
der the  sinister  influence  of  the  Origenistic  Contro- 
versies (q.v.),  underwent  a  lamentable  change. 
He  had  himself  been  in  sympathy  with  Origen's 
revolt  against  anthropomorphism,  and  in  his 
paschal  letter  of  399  had  insisted  sharply  that  the 
divine  nature  must  not  be  construed  in  anthropo- 
morphic fashion.  This  aroused  the  violent  antag- 
onism of  the  Scetic  monks,  and  before  their  open 
threats  the  patriarch  descended  to  ambiguous 
phrases  more  politic  than  honorable.  With  this 
change  of  attitude  there  would  even  seem  to  be 
connected  personal  antipathy  for  certain  of  his  old 
friends,  notably  Isidore,  whom  he  had  pro|X)sed  for 
the  see  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  some  of  the 
**  Long  Brothers  " — all  these  being  in  sympathy 
with  Origenism.  Late  in  399  or  early  in  400  he 
convened  a  synod  at  Alexandria  at  which  Origen- 
ism was  condemned,  following  up  his  attack  in  his 
paschal  letter  of  401.  In  this  same  year,  fortified 
by  an  imperial  edict  forbidding  any  monk  to  read 
Origen,  Theophilus  proceeded  to  Nitria  and  se- 
cured the  expulsion  of  all  those  monks  who  would 
not  subscribe  to  entire  anthropomorphism.  The 
accoimts  of  this  procedure  are,  unfortunately,  so  at 
variance  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was 
carried  out  with  violence,  as  Theophilus'  bitter 
enemy,  Palladius  (q.v.),  asserts,  or,  as  Theophilus 
himself  declared  in  a  synodical  letter  (transl.  by  Je- 
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rome,  Epist,  xcii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi. 
185-186),  after  a  further  weighing  of  the  obnoxious 
tenets  of  Origen.  Late  in  the  year  some  of  the 
exiled  monks  made  their  way  to  Chrysostom  at 
Constantinople,  entreating  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  in  their  behalf  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Egypt.  Chrysostom  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Theophilus,  but  the  result  of  the 
correspondence,  still  further  complicated  by  the 
injudicious  activity  of  the  monks,  was  that  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  became  bitterly  hostile  to 
his  fellow  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theophilus 
accordingly  urged  Epiphanius  to  secure  a  synodal 
condemnation  of  Origenism,  and  the  reading  of 
any  of  the  writings  of  Origen  was  accordingly  for- 
bidden in  Cyprus.  Meanw^hile,  however,  the  exiled 
monks  at  Constantinople  had  not  been  idle,  but 
had  induced  the  emperor,  Arcadius,  to  summon 
Theophilus  for  trial  before  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  the  charges  lodged  against  the 
monks  were  pronounced  baseless.  After  a  delib- 
erate delay  in  obeying  the  summons,  Theophilus 
finally  landed  at  Constantinople  late  in  June, 
403,  and,  after  flouting  Chrysostom  openly,  prac- 
tically secured  his  deposition  and  banishment  at 
the  synod  ad  Quercum,  then  accepted  a  perfunc- 
tory apology  from  the  "  Long  Brothers,"  the  most 
important  of  whom  were  dead.  But  the  people 
would  have  none  of  Theophilus,  and  soon  Chrysos- 
tom was  recalled,  while  Theophilus  sailed  in  haste 
for  Egypt.  Within  two  months  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  again  in  imperial  disfavor,  and 
his  old  enemy  was  urged  to  make  a  fresh  attack  upon 
him.  He  declined,  however,  to  come  in  person,  but 
his  creatiu*es  worked  his  will,  and  Chrysostom  was 
again  sent  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was 
never  to  return  (for  further  details  see  Chbtbos- 
TOM,  §§  4-5). 

In  his  paschal  letter  of  404  Theophilus,  while  not 
mentioning  Chrysostom's  name,  returned  to  his  at- 
tack upon  Origenism.  He  now  informed  Pope  Inno- 
cent that  he  had  deposed  Chrysostom,  but  the  pontiff 
ignored  the  sentence  and  directed  that  a  new  synod 
be  convened  to  try  the  entire  case  with  fairness.  All 
was  in  vain  —  the  commands  of  the  pope  and  the  ap- 
peal of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  to  his  brother 
Arcadius,  who  stubbornly  upheld  Theophilus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Theophilus'  life  little  is 
known,  and  of  his  writings  comparatively  scanty 
portions  have  survived,  the  most  convenient  edition 
being  in  A/PG,  Ixv.  33-68.  Here  belong  the  paschal 
letters  of  401, 402,  and  404,  preserved  only  in  Latin 
translation  by  Jerome  and  sharply  attacking  Ori- 
genism, as  well  as  ten  "  canons  "  dealing  with  ordi- 
nation and  the  sexual  relations  of  the  clergy;  but 
his  most  important  work,  the  treatise  "  Against 
Origen,"  like  his  "Against  the  Anthrop)omorphites  " 
(both  recorded  by  Gennadius,  De  vir.  iU.f  xxxiv., 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  392),  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Bibuoorapht:  DCB,  iv.  999-1008  (detailed,  indiBpensa- 
ble);  A  Qallandl,  Bxbliotheca  vHemm  patrtun,  vii.  601- 
602,  14  vols.,  Venice.  1765-81;  Fabricius-Harles.  Bib- 
liotheen  OrcBca,  vii.  108  sqq.,  Hamburg.  1801;  B.  Csapla, 
Gennadiw  aU  LiOtrarhiHoriker,  p.  73.  MOnster.  1898; 
Ceillier.  Auleura  sacris,  vii.  438-447  (also  oonault  Index); 
MPO,  Ixv.  33-68;   KL,  xi.  1579-81. 


THEOPHXLUS,  the-ef^i-lus,  OF  ANTIOCH:  Bishop 
of  Antioch  in  the  second  oentuiy.  His  birthplace 
was  not  far  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  he 
did  not  become  a  Christian  till  he  had  reached 
mature  years,  while  his  mother  tongue  and  educa- 
tion were  Greek.  He  was  sixth  bishop  of  Antiodi, 
successor  of  Eros  and  predecessor  of  Maximinus  or 
llaximus  (Eusebius,  Hid.  ecd.,  IV.,  xx.,  xxiv.  3). 
The  only  determined  chronological  datum  is 
that  he  wrote  his  third  book  to  Autolycus  not 
before  181  (cf.  A.  Hamack,  Die  Zeii  des  IgnaHut 
und  die  Chronologie  der  atUiochenischen  Bitchdfe, 
pp.  42-43,  Leipsic,  1878;  idem,  LitUraitar,  il 
208  sqq.). 

Theophilus  developed  a  many-sided  literary  ac- 
tivity and  for  a  time  his  worics  (sometimes  ascribed 
to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria)  were  much  read  and 
used.  After  the  fourth  century  they  were  forgotten. 
They  included  (Eusebius,  HiM.  ecd.,  IV.,  xxiv.) 
three  books  to  Autolycus,  polemical  writings  agaii^ 
Hermogenes  and  Marcion,  and  certain  books  of  in- 
struction and  edification;  further  (Jerome,  De  vir. 
iU.f  XXV.),  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  (see  (£cu- 
MENius)  and  Proverbs,  and  a  work  in  several  books 
of  which  Theophilus  himself  cites  the  first  as  Peri 
historidn.  Only  the  three  books  to  Autolycus  are 
preserved  and  these  in  but  a  single  manuscript 
The  first  book  is  apologetic,  defending  the  Chrb- 
tian  faith  against  the  derision  of  Autolycus,  an  old 
heathen  friend  of  Theophilus.  The  second  is  po- 
lemic, declaring  the  popular  religion  of  the  heathiiin 
as  wdl  as  the  specuations  of  philosophers  and  pcets 
absurd  or,  in  so  far  as  true  at  all,  taken  from  the 
prophets.  The  third  book  compares  the  Christian 
Scriptures  with  heathen  literature  to  the  disparai^ 
ment  of  the  latter.  The  genuineness  of  this  woik  is 
commonly  acknowledged.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commentary  on  the  Crospels  is  regarded  by  later 
scholars  with  the  exception  of  Zahn  {For9chufigeiif 
vol.  ii.,  Erlangen,  1883)  as  not  the  work  of  the 
Antiochian  bishop  of  the  second  centiuy.  Hamack 
assigns  the  work  to  the  early  Middle  Ages  (c.  500) 
and  thinks  it  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  older 
Latin  Fathers  (cf .  Boraemann  in  ZKG,  x.,  1889,  pp. 
169  sqq.,  and  Hiauck  in  ZKW,  v.  561  sqq.).  The 
commentary  does  not  belong  to  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch and  is  a  compilation  from  older  writinp 
made  before  700.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  was  edited  by  J.  Frishsv-GeBDsr. 
Zurich.  1646;  by  J.  Fell,  Oxford,  1684;  and  by  C.  Otto, 
in  Corpus  Apologetarum,  vol.  viii.,  Jesui,  1801;  and  then 
18  an  Eng.  transl.  with  introductoiy  note  in  ANF,  H  SS 
sqq.  Consult:  P.  Pasquet,  Esmi  nor  In  tnris  Urra  i 
AtUolycut  de  ThSophUe  (TArUioche,  Strasburs,  1857;  L 
Paul,  in  JPT,  1875.  pp.  546-559;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Z«i 
dea  IgnaHvB  von  AnHochen,  pp.  42-44,  Leipsic  187S; 
idem,  TU,  i.  1-2  (1882),  282-298.  and  4.  pp.  97-175; 
idem,  in  ZKO,  xi  (1889),  1-21;  idem.  LiUertMtw,  I  496- 
602,  846.  U.  2.  pp.  208-213.  319-320.  534->535:  C.  Erb«. 
in  JPT,  V  (1879),  464-485,  618-653,  xiv  (1888),  611-632; 
W.  Sanday,  in  Studia  Biblica,  i  (1885).  89-101;  W.  Bone- 
mann.  m  ZKQ,  x  (1888),  169-292;  Q.  Karabangeles.  Dv 
OoUeaUhre  dea  TheophUua  von  Antioehen,  Leipsic.  1S91; 
A.  B.  Oook.  in  Tfie  Claeeieal  Review,  1894.  pp.  246-»&: 
O.  Qrofls,  Die  WdUnUlehunoeiehre  dee  Theopkava  tat 
AnHoehen,  Jena.  1895;  idem.  Die  Oattealekre  daa  Th/a- 
philua  von  Antioehen,  Chemnits.  1896;  A.  Pommxi^  D*» 
OoUea-  %md  LogoaUhre  dea  TheovkUue  von  AnfiodUs,  Usf 
sic,    1904;     Bardenhewer.    Pairviooie^    pp.    58-60.  &«■ 
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timiu]..  St.  Loub,  leOB;  Idon.  GmMMt,  L  278-300: 
T.  Zsbn,  Kaaun,  vola.  li.~lll.;  SrOcv,  Hiiloni,  PP-  133- 
135;  DlfB,  IT.  W3-009  (dMuled);  CeiUiBr.  Aiitem 
■aer«i.  i.  476-180.  A  vsiy  (till  lut  of  llMntura  ta  glvco 
by  Ricbudwn  in  ANF,  Bibliocnphy,  pp.  3S-34. 
THEOPHYLACT,  the-ef'i-lakt:  Archbiahop  of 
Achrida  (the  modem  Ochrida  in  Albania,  100  m. 
n.  of  Janin).  He  was  a  native  of  EutxBa  and  for 
his  great  learning  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  young 
Prince  Constantine,  son  of  Emperor  Uichoel  Ducas 
(1071-78),  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Education  of  a  Prince "  (Opera,  iii.  529-51S). 
About  1078  he  became  archbishop  of  Achrida  and 
he  survived  the  accession  of  Alexius  Comnenue 
(1081),  but  by  how  many  years  is  not  known.  The- 
opliylact  was  a  many-aided  Tepresentative  of  the 
Byzantine  churchman.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hicliael 
Psellus  (q.v.)  and  learned  from  his  master  no  small 
degree  of  classical  culture.  As  anhbisbop  he  ruled 
in  targe  measuie  independently  of  Constantinople 
and  he  grappled  faithfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
an  arduous  position;  in  liis  letters  he  often  com- 
plains of  the  rude  ways  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
rough  Bulgars  who  composed  his  flock.  He  was  far 
from  narrow-minded  and  judged  leniently  in  the 
controversies  between  East  and  West.  As  exegete 
he  was  skilful  and  sensible;  though  dependent  in 
his  views  on  the  earlier  Fathera  like  all  medieval 
Greek  commentators,  he  conceived  rightly  the  aim 
and  method  of  exegesis,  and  the  precision  of  his  in- 
terpretation makes  his  commentaries  still  worthy 
of  consideration.  They  treat  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  edition  of 
Theophylact's  "  Works,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
published  in  four  volumes  at  Venice,  1754-63  (re- 
printed in  MPG,  cxriii.-cxxvi.).  It  includes,  be- 
sides the  conunentaries  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  fiart  of 
iii.),  certain  homilies,  of  which  those  on  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross  and  the  presentation  of  Haiy  in  the 
Temple  (iii.  460  sqq.)  are  the  best.  An  account  of 
the  fifteen  martyrs  of  Tiboriopolia  (iii.  477  sqq.) 
uses  old  sources.  There  are  also  a  noteworthy  pane- 
gyric on  the  Emperor  Alexius  (iii.  £49  sqq.)  and  130 
letters  (iii.  559  sqq.)  to  important  and  well-known 
personages  of  his  time.  (Phiufp  Hetbb.) 

Bibuooiupbt:  FabriDius-Hu-lH.  BtblioOtea  (Trvco,  viL 
5Se-6QS,  HuubuiB,  IBOl;  Knimbncber,  anckicJUa,  pp. 
133-I3S.  483-406;  K.  Fneohtar.  in  BytaiMnitchi  Ziit- 
Khnjl.  i.  3SO-414.  uid  S.  Drioake.  io  the  ume,  z.  816- 
829;  Bnd  Uie  diuetUtion  by  B.  M.  de  Boboa,  moM  ao- 
ccaaiblB  in  UPO.  oniii.  9-137. 


I.  Doctrma. 

The  Universe  (1  1). 
Man  (I  2). 
ReiDcsmntioD  <f  3). 
Kannft  ({  4). 
Libcnlion  [|  fi). 
n.  Theoeopbiciil  Society  in  America, 
m.  Uaivanul  Brotharbood  and  Thenophleal  Sodety. 
I.  DoctrtUBS:    The  main  teachings  of  Theoaophy 
(Gk.  theoaopkia,  "  divine  wisdom  "),  which  are  at 
the  same  time  religious,  philosophic,  and  scientific, 
may  be  suromed  up  as  follows:   it  postulates  one 
etcmai,  inimutable,  all-pervading  principle,  the  root 
of   ail    manifestation.     From   that   one   existence 
comes  forth  periodically  the  whole  universe,  mani- 
festing the  two  aspects  of  spirit  and  matter,  life  and 


two  sspectA  are  iosepaisbly  united, 
I.  The  therefore  all  matter  is  ensouled  by 
UaiverM.  life  while  all  life  seeks  expression 
through  forms.  All  life  being  funda- 
mentally one  with  the  life  of  the  Supreme  Existence, 
it  contains  in  germ  all  the  characteristics  of  its 
source,  and  evolution  is  only  the  unfolding  of  those 
divinepotentialities  brought  about  by  the  conditions 
afiorded  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
visible  universe  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  field  of 
evolution.  As  ether  interpenetrates  the  densest 
solid,  so  matter,  still  subtler,  interpenetrates  ether, 
and  these  different  grades  of  matter  constitute  seven 
distinct  regions,  spoken  of  as  the  seven  great  planes 
of  the  universe.  The  physical  is  the  densest;  the 
one  next  to  it  is  called  astral;  still  subtler  than  the 
astral  plane  is  the  mental.  The  four  higher  spiritual 
planes  are  as  yet  mere  names  to  oil  except  initiates 
and  adepts.  The  materials  being  thus  prepared, 
the  divine  life  begins  the  evolution  of  consciousness, 
building  for  itself  forms  on  the  various  planes,  pass- 
ing slowly  through  the  elemental,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  finally  reaching  self-con- 
sciousness and  individualiiatioD,  when  it  passes  into 
the  human  stage. 

Han,  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  also  evolving 
toward  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine 
characteristics  latent  in  him.  That  perfection,  how- 
ever, implies  not  only  the  attainment 
3,  Man.  of  sainthood,  but  also  the  possession 
of  divine  potver  and  full  kno^riedge  of 
the  tmiverse,  visible  and  invisible.  As  be  needs  a 
physical  body  to  work  with  on  the  physical  plane, 
so  does  he  need  bodies  composed  of  the  matter  of 
those  higher  planes,  in  order  to  cognize  them,  and 
the  organizing  of  such  bodies  is  the  task  upon  which 
men  are  engaged,  consciously,  in  the  more  advanced 
membera  of  the  race,  but  unconsciously  in  the  vast 
majority.  The  phyucal  body,  then,  is  not  the  only 
one  man  uses,  even  during  this  physical  life.  In 
connection  with  it  and  interpenetrating  it,  even  aa 
the  planes  of  the  universe  interpenetrate  each  other, 
he  has  an  astral  body,  by  means  of  which  he  feels 
and  desires,  a  mental  body,  by  means  of  which  he 
thinks.  The  higher  four  spiritual  bodies  are  still  un- 
organized at  the  present  stage  of  evolution,  save  in 
rare  instances.  But  the  three  just  mentioned  are 
already  fairiy  developed  and  constitute  the  normal 
working  instruments  of  man.  Tliis  does  not  mean 
that  the  astral  and  mental  bodies  are  as  yet  oi^an- 
iaed  so  as  to  take  direct  cognisance  of  the  planes  to 
which  they  belong  by  constitution;  in  the  majority, 
they  woric  only  in  connection  with  the  physical 
body.  But  some  individuals  have  already  de- 
veloped the  senses  belonging  to  those  higher  bodies. 
The  phenomena  of  elairvoirance,  telepathy,  pro- 
phetic dreams,  etc.,  are  merely  manifestations  of  the 
activity  of  those  finer  senses.  Unreliable  at  first, 
like  the  infant's  vision,  they  can  be  developed  and 
trained,  until  the  subUer  woiids  stand  as  an  open 
book  before  the  man.  This  constitutes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  form,  which  proceeds  part  patau  with 
the  evolution  of  the  consciousness,  the  activities  of 
which  in  the  subtler  bodies  mav  be  t«imed  the  miiiI. 
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As  the  soul  grows  in  power,  love,  and  wisdom,  it 
needs  a  better  form  in  which  to  manifest  itself;  as 
the  form  grows  in  perfection,  it  becomes  a  better 
instrument  for  the  soul.  Here  again  evolve  side  by 
side  the  two  |X)les  of  the  universe,  life  and  form, 
spirit  and  matter. 

This  unfoldment  of  man's  powers  is  slow  and 
gradual;    hence  the  necessity  of  repeated  incarna- 
tions, each  life  on  earth  being  like  a  day  in  school. 
At  death,  man  drops  his  physical  body, 

3.  Reincar-  and,  clothed  in  his  subtle  bodies,  lives 
nation,      a  life  of  purification,  rest,  and  bliss, 

rich  and  full  in  proportion  to  his  stage 
in  evolution  and  the  deeds  of  the  life  just  ended. 
This  is  the  time  when  he  assimilates  the  experiences 
of  that  life,  changing  them  into  faculties.  As  this 
work  is  being  done,  he  drops  one  after  the  other  his 
worn-out  astral  and  mental  bodies,  and,  finally,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  all  the  bliss  to  which  his  achievements 
entitle  him,  he  clothes  himself  in  new  bodies  and 
returns  to  earth  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  had 
left  it,  each  life  being  thus  a  progress  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  fact  that  man  does  not  remember 
his  past  incarnations  is  no  proof  against  their  real- 
ity, for  the  memory  of  those  lives  is  stored  up  in 
the  soul  and  not  in  the  brain,  which  belongs  to  the 
present  incarnation  only  and  therefore  can  not  have 
kept  the  record  of  experiences  it  never  went  through. 
But  man  is  so  absorbed  by  earthly  interests  and 
ambitions  that  he  identifies  himself  with  the  body 
and  has  no  time  to  listen  to  the  "  still  small  voice  " 
within.  As  soon  as  he  turns  his  attention  inward 
and  knows  himself  as  the  soul,  then  his  long  past 
will  lie  unrolled  before  his  vision,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  sages  of  all  times.  But  even  at  the 
present  stage,  that  past  shows  itself  in  the  accu- 
mulated faculties  and  powers  of  the  man  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  which  is  but  the  effort  of  the 
soul  to  guide  its  lower  nature  along  lines  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  best. 

Evolution  proceeds  under  a  law  as  unerring  as 
any  well-established  scientific  law,  namely,  that  of 
karma  or  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Each  action, 
each  desire,  each  thought,  produces  its  result  with 

unfailing    certainty.       "As    a    man 

4.  Karma,  soweth,  so  shall  he  also  reap."    This 

makes  p>erfection  possible,  for  knowl- 
edge is  power,  and  when  man  knows  the  law  and 
works  with  it,  he  can  produce  any  result  he  chooses, 
he  becomes  master  of  his  destiny.  Thought  is  the 
most  |X)teut  factor  in  the  creation  of  causes.  Each 
thought  affects  the  mental  body  for  good  or  evil, 
and  as  mental  faculties  are  the  powers  of  the  soul 
working  in  the  mental  body,  the  mentality  shown 
in  any  one  life  is  the  result  of  repeated  thinking  in 
past  lives.  Hence  the  splendid  mental  apparatus 
of  the  man  of  genius  is  not  a  gratuitous  gift,  but  is 
due  to  hard  work  in  the  past.  Thought  is  also  the 
parent  of  action,  and  its  subtle  vibrations,  travel- 
ing through  space,  affect  others,  awakening  similar 
thoughts  in  the  minds  attimed  to  the  same  key. 
Many  a  thought  has  thus  urged  other  men  to  ac- 
tions, good  or  evil,  in  which  the  thinker  has  his 
share  of  responsibility.  As  thoughts  evolve  the 
mental  body,  so  desires  evolve  the  astral  body,  and 
also  influence  others  by  their  far-reaching  vibra- 


tions. By  controlling  his  desires,  purifying  them, 
turning  them  toward  spiritual  things,  man  refines 
his  astral  body  and  rises  above  his  animal  instineta. 
Actions,  speaking  broadly,  determine  future  phys- 
ical surroundings;  those  surroundings  are  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  according  as  the  man  has  made 
others  happy  or  unhappy.  Reincarnation  and  karma 
explain  the  apparent  injustice  in  the  world,  the 
mental  and  moral  differences  among  men,  and  the 
inequality  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  conditioDa 
amid  which  men  are  placed. 

But  a  time  will  come  when  man,  having  reached 

the  full  perfection  attainable  in  the  human  sta^ 

shall  need  no  longer  these  earth-experiences,  and 

shall  pass  on  to  spheres  of  usefubess 

5.  Libera-  whose  glory  is  beyond  our  conceptioB. 
tion.  One  of  the  missions  of  theosophy  is  to 
proclaim  anew  the  possibility  of  tread- 
ing the  ''  ancient  narrow  path  "  which  leads  to 
adeptship  and  liberation,  when  a  man  need  not  re- 
turn to  earth  unless  he  choose  to  remain  and  help 
his  les&-advanced  brothers.  The  more  advanoed 
members  of  humanity,  a  mere  handful  as  yet,  have 
already  reached  that  level,  and  from  their  lodge 
come  forth  from  time  to  time  the  great  founders  of 
religions,  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  race.  This 
common  source  explains  the  oneness  of  f  undameDtal 
teachings  in  all  religions;  the  form  only  varies, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  peoples. 
Now,  as  in  olden  times,  these  Elder  Brothers  are 
willing  to  accept  as  pupils  those  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Those  qualifications  are: 
a  conviction  of  the  impermanence  of  mere  earthly 
aims,  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  fruit  of  one's  own 
actions;  perfect  control  of  mind  and  conduct;  tol- 
erance; endurance;  confidence  in  the  master  and 
himself;  balance,  and  desire  for  liberation.  But 
his  motive  for  seeking  liberation  must  be  an  intense 
desire  to  help  humanity,  for  only  when  this  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  self  is  attained,  can  a  man's 
|X)wers  be  safely  developed.  So  long  as  selfishness 
lurks  in  his  heart,  there  is  danger  of  his  becoming 
a  curse  to  the  race,  instead  of  the  helper  he  should  be. 

n.  Theosophical  Society  in  America:  The 
teachings  are  not  new;  they  represent  a  body  of 
traditions  preserved  from  time  immemorial.  Ite- 
incamation  was  taught  in  the  earliest  history  of 
India  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  even  before  Pythagoras; 
it  is  found  in  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  the 
Cabala  (q.v.),  the  early  Christians,  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostics,  Neoplatonists  (see  Neopiatonism),  Par- 
acelsus, and  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.).  During  the 
Middle  Ages  traces  of  it  appeared  in  Freemasoniy 
and  £unong  the  Rosicrucians.  In  modem  times,  this 
wisdom-tradition  was  revived  by  Helena  Petrovna 
Blavatsky  (q.v.),  who  had  been  for  years  the  pupil 
of  great  oriental  adepts  or  sages.  Aided  by  Henry 
Steel  Olcott,  she  founded  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  New  York  aty,  Nov.  17, 1875.  For  the  develop- 
ment see  III.,  below. 

The  three  objects  of  the  society  are:  (1)  to  fonn 
a  nucleus  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  humaD* 
ity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste, 
or  color;  (2)  to  encourage  the  study  of  company 
tive  religion,  philosophy,  and  science;  (3)  to  inves- 
tigate the  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  powtfs 
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latent  in  man.  Assent  to  the  first  of  these  objects  is 
required  for  membership,  the  remaining  two  being 
optional.  '*  The  Society  has  no  dogmas  or  creed,  is 
entirely  non-sectarian  and  includes  in  its  member- 
ship adherents  of  all  faiths  and  of  none,  exacting 
only  from  each  member  the  tolerance  for  the  be- 
liefs of  others  that  he  would  wish  them  to  exhibit 
toward  his  own."  In  1895,  William  Quan  Judge, 
then  vice-president  of  the  society,  led  a  secession 
movement  which  resulted  in  a  separation  therefrom 
of  a  large  number  of  the  American  and  some  of  the 
European  members.  The  seceding  body,  however, 
soon  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  known 
as  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society  (see  III.,  below).  The  other  body,  known 
as  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America,  again  sub- 
di\nded ;  one  division  located  at  244  Lenox  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  now  publishes  The  Wordy  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  the  other  division,  headed  by  Charles 
Johnston,  159  Warren  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pub- 
lishes the  Theosophical  Quarterly.  The  parent  society 
is  international,  with  headquarters  at  Adyar,  Mad- 
ras, India.  The  last  yearly  report  of  its  president, 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  shows  in  Dec,  1907,  a  total  of 
655  branches  all  over  the  world,  77  of  which  are  in 
America.  A  large  literature  has  grown  up  within 
the  society,  including  the  regular  publication  of 
forty-seven  magazines.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  American  section  is  Weller  Van  Hook,  103 
State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Marie  Poutz. 

III.  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society:  The  original  name  of  the  society  founded 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  New  York,  1875,  was 
The  Theosophical  Society.  In  this  she  held  no 
official  position  except  that  of  corresp)onding  sec- 
retary, but  nevertheless  she  possessed  the  highest 
authority,  and  was  the  inspiration  and  heart  of  the 
movement.  Through  her  the  teachings  of  theosophy 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  without  her  the  theo- 
sophical movement  could  not  have  been.  In  1878 
she  visited  Great  Britain  and  India,  in  both  of  which 
countries  she  founded  branch  societies.  The  parent 
body  in  New  York  became  later  the  Aryan  Theo- 
sophical Society  and  has  always  had  its  headquaiv 
ters  in  America;  and  of  this  William  Quan  Judge 
was  president  until  his  death  in  1896.  In  1888 
Madame  Blavatsky,  then  in  London,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Judge,  founded  the  Esoteric  School  of 
Theosophy  for  students,  of  which  she  wrote  that  it 
was  "  the  heart  of  the  Theosophical  Movement," 
and  of  this  she  appointed  Judge  her  sole  represen- 
tative in  America.  This  is  only  one  of  the  evidences 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  regard  for  Judge,  a  regard 
which  continued  undiminished  until  her  death,  in 
1891,  when  he  became  her  successor.  In  1893  there 
openly  began  what  had  been  going  on  beneath  the 
surface  for  some  time,  a  bitter  attack  ostensibly 
against  Judge,  but  in  reality  against  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky. This  attack  threatened  to  disrupt  the  whole 
society  and  to  thwart  the  main  piupose  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood.  Finally, 
the  American  members  decided  to  take  action  and, 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Boston  in  1895, 
reasserted  the  principles  of  theosophy  as  laid  down 
by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  elected  Judge  presi- 
dent for  life,  the  majority  of  the  active  members 


throughout  the  world  concurring  in  this  action, 
which  relieved  the  society  of  those  who  had  joined 
it  for  purposes  other  than  the  furtherance  of  imi- 
versal  brotherhood.  One  year  later,  1896,  Judge 
died,  leaving  as  his  successor  Katherine  Tingley, 
who  had  been  associated  in  the  work  for  some  years. 
Mrs.  Tingley  put  into  actual  working  practise  the 
ideals  of  theosophy  for  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  Judge  had  laid  the  foundations.  To  safeguard 
the  work,  a  further  reorganization  of  the  society  was 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  1898. 
The  full  title  of  the  organization  is  now  the  Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society.  "  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  teach 
brotherhood,  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact  in  nature 
and  make  it  a  living  |X)wer  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
The  subsidiary  piuposes  are:  to  study  ancient  and 
modem  religion,  science,  philosophy,  and  art;  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  divine  |X)wers 


It 


m  man. 

In  1898  Mrs.  Tingley  established  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  League,  the  department  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  for  practical  humanitarian 
work,  and  imder  its  auspices  rendered  aid  to  sol- 
diers at  Montauk  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Later  she  took  a  relief  expedition 
into  Cuba,  the  United  States  government  affording 
her  free  transportation  for  physicians,  nurses,  and 
supplies.  Thus  began  her  work  in  Cuba,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Raja  Yoga  schools  at 
Santiago  and  Pinar  del  Rio  and  now  on  San  Juan 
battlefield,  which  she  has  recently  purchased.  Other 
Raja  Yoga  schools  besides  that  at  Point  Loma  have 
been  established  by  her  in  the  New  Forest,  Eng- 
land, also  on  the  Island  of  Visingsd,  Sweden.  In 
1900  the  headquarters  were  moved  from  New  York 
to  Point  Loma,  which  is  now  the  international  cen- 
ter of  the  theosophical  movement  throughout  the 
world.  This  organization  is  unsectarian  and  non- 
political;  none  of  its  officers  or  workers  receives  any 
salary  or  financial  recompense.       j.  H.  Fussell. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  authoritative  writings  of  modem  the- 
osophy are  the  following  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  all 
published  in  London  unless  otherwise  noted,  and  edi- 
tions, some  of  them  noteworthy,  of  the  principal  works 
of  Blavatsky  and  Judge  have  been  issued  at  Point  Loma, 
Cal.,  1907-10:  laia  UnveOed,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1877; 
Voice  of  the  Silence,  1899;  The  Secret  Doctrine,  3  vols., 
new  ed..  1897,  index  to  vols,  i.-ii..  1899;  The  Key  to  The- 
09ophy,  1893;  and  Studies  in  Occxdtiam  (an  edition  at 
Point  Loma,  1910);  by  Annie  Besant,  all  published  in 
London:  Building  of  the  Kosmoa,  1894;  Path  of  DiacipU- 
ahip,  1895;  The  Ancient  Wisdom,  1897;  Four  Great  ReUo- 
ions,  1897;  Rnncamation,  3d  ed..  1898;  Evolution  of  Life 
and  Form,  1899;  Man  and  His  Bodies,  2d  ed.,  1900;  Ro- 
ligious  Problems  in  India,  1902;  Thought  Power,  its  Control 
and  Culture,  1903;  A  Study  in  Consciousness,  1904;  The- 
osophy and  the  New  Psychology,  1904;  Changing  World ? 
and  Lectures  to  Theosophical  Students,  1909;  and  Popular 
Lectures  on  Theosophy,  1910;  by  Annie  Basant  and  C.  W. 
Leadbeater,  Thought  Forms,  London.  1905;  by  C.  W.  Lead- 
beater,  all  published  in  London  except  the  last;  Clairvoy* 
ance,  1899;  Invisible  Helpers.  1901;  Dreams,  2d  ed.,  1903; 
The  Astral  Plane,  4th  ed.,  1904;  The  Christian  Creed,  2d 
ed.,  1904;  and  Man  Visible  and  Invisible,  New  York,  1903: 
Q.  R.  S.  Mead,  Fragments  of  Faith  Forgotten,  London, 
1900;  A.  P.  Sinnett,  The  OccuU  World,  London,  1882; 
idem.  Esoteric  Buddhism,  ib.  1888;  idem.  Growth  of  the 
Soul,  ib.  1896.  Also  Mabel  Ck>llins,  Light  on  the  Path. 
London,  new  ed.,  1896;  H.  S.  Olcott,  Old  Diary  Leaves,  ^ 
series.  New  York,  1895-1904;  Katherine  Tingley,  Mysteries 
I       of  the  Heart  Doctrine,  2d  ed.,  Point  Loma,  1903;  idem  and 
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others.  Pith  and  Marrow  of  Same  Saertd  Writinga,  ib.  1906; 
and  W.  Q.  Judge.  Eehoet  from  the  Orient,  3d  ed..  New  York, 
1893;  idem.  Epitome  of  Theoeophy,  Point  Loma,  1908: 
J.  H.  Fuasell,  IncidenU  in  the  Hiet.  of  the  Theoaophieal 
Movement,  Point  Loma.  1910;  Theoeophical  Manuaia,  ib., 
1910  (18  numbers). 

Other  works,  for  and  ac&inst,  are:  J.  C.  F.  Zoellner, 
Tranacendental  Phyeica,  London.  1882;  W.  J.  Colville. 
Univeraal  Theoeophy,  Chicago.  1888;  J.  H.  Dewey.  The 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  Buffalo.  1888;  C.  Behre, 
Spiritiaten,  Myatiker  und  Theoaophen,  Leipeie,  1890;  J.  L. 
Harder-Hickey,  La  Thiooophie,  Paris.  1890;  W.  R.  Old. 
What  ia  Theoaophy  t  London,  1891;  J.  Murdoch,  Theoaophy 
Expoaed:  or,  Mra.  Beaant  and  her  Otaru,  Madras.  1893; 
idem,  The  Theoaophie  Craze:  ita  Hiatory,'  how  Mra.  Beaant 
waa  befooled  and  depoaed,  Madras,  1894;  J.  A.  Anderson, 
Reincarnation,  San  Francisco,  1894;  L.  L.  de  Rosny,  Le 
Bouddhiame  Mectique,  Paris,  1894;  C.  F.  Wright,  OuUine 
of  the  Principlea  of  Modem  Theoaophy,  Boston,  1894;  H. 
Qoering,  Theoaophiache  Schriften,  30  parts,  Brunswick, 
1894-96;  W.  Kingsland.  The  Eaoterie  Baaia  of  Chriatian- 
Hy,  London,  1895;  A.  Lillie.  Madame  Blavataky  and  her 
**  Theoaophy,"  London.  1895;  J.  W.  Boissevain,  Inleidino 
tot  de  Theoaophie,  Amsterdam,  1902;  C.  Bleibtreu,  Die 
Vertreter  dea  Jahrhvnderta,  vol.  iii.,  Theoaophy,  Berlin, 
1904;  W.  Bruhn.  Theoaophie  und  Theologie,  OlQckstadt, 
1907;  A.  B.  Kingsford  and  E.  Maitland.  The  Perfect  Way 
or  the  Finding  ofChriat,  New  York,  1908;  Q.  Sulser,  Mo- 
deme  indiache  Theoaophie  und  Chriatentum,  Leipsic,  1909; 
C.  Bragdon.  Theoaophy  and  the  Theoaophieal  Society, 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  1909;  J.  H.  Fussell.  Mra.  Annie  Beaant 
and  the  Moral  Code,  Point  Loma,  1909;  Q.  F.  Moore,  Noiea 
from  India,  Theoaophy  and  Co-Maaonry,  ib.  1910;  R. 
Bteiner.  Theoaophy;  an  Introduction  to  ihe  auperaenaible 
Knowiodge  of  the  World  and  the  Diatinction  of  Man,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1910. 

THEOTOKES,  the-ot'o-kLs  (THEOTOKIS), 
NICEPHORUS:  Greek  scholar  and  distinguished 
preacher,  archbishop  of  Catharinoslav  [Slavensk 
and  Kherson]  and  of  Astrachan;  b.  on  the  island  of 
Corfu  Feb.,  1731  (so  Strahl;  others  1736);  d.  in 
Moscow  May  31,  1800.  He  began  his  studies  at  a 
school  of  his  native  island,  and  continued  them  in 
Bologna  and  Padua.  After  returning  to  his  father- 
land he  became  hierodiakonos  in  1748  and  hiero- 
monachos  in  1753.  Until  1765  he  was  preacher  and 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Corfu,  where  he  had  studied. 
He  was  then  preacher  in  Constantinople  and  re- 
sided in  Germany  for  some  years  from  1770;  school- 
director  at  Jassy,  1774-77,  after  which  he  joined  his 
friend  Eugenios  Bulgaris  (q.v.)  in  Russia,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  archbishop  of  Catharinoslav  in  1779, 
and  in  1786  was  translated  to  Astrachan.  In  1796 
he  was  removed  and  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement 
in  the  Danielovski  monastery  in  Moscow. 

Theotokes'  most  cherished  wish  was  to  elevate 
his  people  religiously  and  spiritually.  He  therefore 
cultivated  learning  and  used  the  modem  Greek 
speech  in  his  writings,  with  no  slight  literary  skill. 
He  is  to  be  classed  with  Adimantios  Korias  and 
Eugenios  Bulgaris  and  among  the  most  influential 
Greeks  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  prepared  the 
way  for  Hellenic  independence,  though  he  differed 
from  these  in  that  he  held  more  closely  to  the 
traditional  orthodoxy.  In  the  West  he  is  known 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  modem  interest  in 
the  CatensD  (q.v.).  He  edited,  though  not  critically, 
the  so-called  Catena  Lipsierms  (2  vols.,  1772-73; 
cf.  H.  Karo  and  J.  Liezmann,  Caienamm  OroBcarum 
catalogus,  Nachrichten  der  Oesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
achaften  zu  Gdttingen,  phil.-hist.  Klaiaef  1902)  from 
a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  containing  the 
entire  Oktateuch  which  he  found  in  the  library  of 


Prince  Ghikas  and  another  manuscript  of  the  y^ 
1104  which  he  obtained  from  Constantinople.   .^ 
other  work  more  widely  known  in  the  West  is  Tfc^ 
tokes'  edition  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  as^^ar 
works  of  Isaac  of  Nineveh   (q.v.;    cf.  Fabii^j'yg, 
Harles,  xi.  120)  made  by  the  monks  Fsitndusaod 
Abraamius  (Leipsic,  1770).    He  also  translated  the 
"  Golden  Book  "  of  Rabbi  Samuel  (Leipsic,  1769). 
This  work,  said  to  have  been  written  in  Arabic  and 
translated  into  Latin  by  a  Spaniard,  AlfoDsus  fiono- 
sus,  presents  Samuel,  a  rabbi  of  Morocco,  wntio^ 
to  Rabbi  Isaac  and  expressing  his  fear  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  basing  the  apprehension  on  the 
thousand  years'  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Jews,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud.   It  was 
as  preacher,   however,   that  Theotokes  was  best 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  and  his  influence  on 
the  futiu«  development  of  Greek  preaching  was 
great.     His  sermons  have  been  cc^ected  (5  vols., 
vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1706,  vols.  ii.-v.,  Moscow,  179^ 
1808).     Theotokes'  general  repute  was  such  that 
questions  of  dogmatics  and  practical  problems  in 
llie  ciu«  of  souls  were  often  referred  to  him  for 
answer.     In  this  way  a  nimnber  of  minor  writings 
arose  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  orthodox  and 
exist  in  both  Greek  and  Russian  translation.  A  col- 
lection of  letters  of  this  sort  was  published  at  Athens 
in  1890  by  Johannes  Sakkelion  under  the  title "  Un- 
published Works."    He  also  left  works  on  mathe- 
matics and  geography.    [An  Evangelical  and  Eiegd- 
uxd  Commentary  upon  Select  Portions  cf  the  Sn 
Testament  Founded  on  ihe  Writings  of  Niapluirai 
TheotoceSf  by  S.  Nicolaided,  was  published  in  Ixm- 
don  in  I860.]  (Phiijpp  Meter.) 

Bibuooraprt:  P.  Strahl,  Daa  gelehrte  Ruadand,  LeqMe, 
1828;  A.  C.  Demetraoopxilos,  Oraeia  orthodoxa,  ib.  1872; 
A.  D.  Ksrriakoa,  GeaehichU  der  orientaUachen  Kinked  ib. 
1902.  "nie  liteisture  in  Qraek  is  siven  in  Haudc-Hoiog. 
RE,  six.  673. 


THEOTOKOS,  thi-6t'6-kee  ("God-bearing"):  A 
term  applied  in  the  early  Church  to  Mary  the  mother 
of  Chriist  in  order  to  lay  the  strictest  emphasis  upon 
the  incarnation  in  opposition  to  those  who  taught 
that  God  could  not  be  bom  of  a  human  parent  and 
in  defense  of  the  doctrine  that  the  birth  of  Christ  in- 
volved his  two  natures.  It  was  adopted  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451) 
against  Nestorianism  (see  Nestorius;  also  Nes- 
torianb).  The  term  is  now  a  favorite  designation 
in  the  Greek  Church  for  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

THERAPBUTA,  ther"a-pia'tt  or  pQ't^:  Name 
of  a  reputed  sect  of  ascetics.  A  treatise  attributed 
to  Philo  has  come  down,  entitled  Peri  bm  iMo- 
rStikon  (F.  C.  Conybeare,  PhUo:  about  the  CmUnn- 
plaHve  Life,  Oxford,  1895),  in  which  the  Therapeut* 
are  represented  as  ascetics,  learned  in  Scriptoie, 
dwelling  in  colonies,  and  following  the  contemplati^ 
life.  Though  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  worM, 
the  majority  were  said  to  be  in  Egypt  with  head- 
quarters near  Alexandria  beyond  Lake  Mareo^ 
There  they  dwelt  securely  in  separate  huts  collected 
in  villages;  and  in  each  dwelling  there  was  a  sacred 
chamber  (semmlon  or  monasterion),  where,  whoDy 
secluded  from  the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the  pe^ 
feet  life  were  realised.    Into  these  they  took  neither 
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food  nor  drink,  but  only  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
songs  of  praise,  and  the  like.  All  day  they  con- 
templated the  (Old  Testament)  Scriptures,  deci- 
phering the  hidden  sense  from  the  words  assumed 
as  symbols.  As  models  they  had  also  the  writings  of 
'*  ancient  men,''  or  the  memorials  of  their  foimders. 
Besides,  they  had  songs  and  hynms  in  different 
meters.  Their  devotional  chajnbers  they  left 
only  after  sunset  for  food  and  sleep,  without  cross- 
ing, as  a  rule,"  the  threshold  of  the  house.  Fasting 
was  carried  on  from  three  to  six  days  in  the  week. 
On  the  seventh  day  as  well  as  the  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth,  after  anointing  themselves  with  oil,  they 
assembled  in  common  celebration,  the  sexes  being 
separated  by  a  partition.  On  such  days,  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  white  garments  and  partook 
of  a  common  meal,  prescribed  to  consist  of  bread, 
salt,  hyssop,  and  water.  The  leader  delivered  a 
discourse,  which  was  followed  by  philosophizing  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  interspersed  with  singing. 
Then  the  holy  table  was  brought  in,  containing  the 
most  sacred  viands,  leavened  bread  and  salt.  The 
allegorical  significance  referring  to  the  table  in  the 
temple  and  the  distinction  of  the  holy  ones  (priests) 
from  others  is  obsc\u«.  Then  followed  an  all-night 
vigil,  consisting  of  exhilarating  choral  song  and 
dance,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Miriam  u|X)n  the  de- 
liverance from  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  1-21). 

The  first  to  mention  this  writing  was  Eusebius 
(Hist,  eccl.y  II.,  xvi.-xvii.;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  i.  116-119),  who,  professing  to  quote  from 
Philo,  regarded  the  Therapeutse  as  the  oldest  Alex- 
andrine Christians,  and  they  and  their  practises 
were  to  him  the  weightiest  proof  that  the  Christian 
asceticism  of  his  day,  the  philosophizing  monas- 
ticism,  was  original  Christianity  itself.  This  was  a 
strong  support  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church  at  the  time.  Philo 
rose  in  estimation  and  Jerome  placed  him  among 
the  illustrious  men  of  the  Church,  a  dignity  which 
remained  unchallenged  for  a  thousand  years.  Prot- 
estant criticism  easily  overturned  this  assumption, 
and  declared  the  Therapeutse  to  have  been  a  society 
of  philosophizing  Jews.  Until  recently  this  verdict 
prevailed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Therapeut®  in 
the  time  of  Christ  was  industriously  employed  to 
illustrate  the  diversification  of  the  Jews  in  Alexan- 
dria. They  were  presumed  to  be  the  Alexandrine 
parallel  to  the  Palestinian  Essenes.  H.  Graetz  first 
pointed  out  that  they  must  be  Christian  monks  of 
the  third  century  (Geachichle  der  Juden,  iii.  463  sqq., 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1882).  The  result  of  the  reinvesti- 
gation of  P.  F.  Lucius  {Die  TherapeiUen  und  ihre 
SteUung  in  der  GeschichU  der  Askese,  Strasbui^g, 
1879)  was  as  follows:  the  work  was  produced  not 
long  before  the  two  of  Eusebius  by  a  literary  philo- 
sophic author  of  ascetic  temperament  as  a  pane- 
gyric of  asceticism;  and  to  secure  the  weight  of  an- 
tiquity and  authority  he  attached  Philo's  name. 
That  the  existence  of  the  sect  was  most  improbable 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Alexandrine  period  was 
shown  on  internal  grounds.  Besides,  although  rep- 
resented to  be  scattered  worid-wide  no  writer  be- 
fore Eusebius  mentioned  them,  nor  did  PhUo  in 
any  other  of  his  writings.  Philo  could  neither  have 
intended  nor  composed  it  as  an  appendix  to  the 


Quod  cmnU  prcbua  liber.  Not  only  the  details  but 
the  philosophic-ascetic  ideals  of  the  author  with 
their  rude  attacks  u|X)n  Plato  and  Hellenism  are 
inconsistent  with  Philo's  sympathy  for  Hellenic 
culture.  That  it  was  a  Christian  work  of  about  the 
year  300  was  shown  because  (1)  Eusebius,  who 
knew  Christian  monasticism,  rediscovered  Christian 
monks  in  the  Therapeutse;  (2)  sects  based  on  the 
Old  Testament  but  who  stripped  off  the  Jewish  na- 
tional character  are  unknown  in  Judaism;  (3)  if 
Christian  monks  are  at  the  basis,  the  writing  can 
not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
In  conclusion,  Lucius,  from  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  monasticism  before  Constantine,  was 
able  to  point  out  the  detailed  correspondence  of  the 
Therapeutse  to  Christian  monks,  even  after  the 
author  had  veiled  unequivocal  Christian  marks. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  prove  conclusive,  yet  the  wri- 
ting would  open  glimpses  in  many  |X)ints  into  an 
ancient  Christian  monasticism  hitherto  unknown. 
At  least  not  in  every  respect  would  it  stand  isolated 
to  modem  knowledge  (see  Hieracas,  Hieracites); 
it  would  locate  itself  in  some  offshoot  from  Origen, 
but  in  detail  would  contain  much  that  is  new  and 
striking,  since  reference  to  Gnostic  communities  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  But  new  light  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
and  by  P.  Wendland  (Die  TherapeiUen,  Leipsic, 
1896).  The  latter  showed  that  the  work  accords 
philologically  with  the  genuine  tracts,  and  points 
out,  from  traditional  historical  considerations,  that 
it  was  already  in  existence  by  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  He  made  it  seem  probable,  further, 
that  the  inconsistency  with  other  works  of  Philo 
does  not  necessarily  invalidate  unity  of  authorship; 
and  that  the  tract  was  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Essenes,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
lost  He  hyper  Judaidn  apologia^  which  is  identical 
with  the  Hypothetika.  If,  until  further  proof  to  the 
contrary,  the  work  is  to  obtain  as  genuine,  then 
the  Therapeutse  are  to  be  recognized  as  a  circle  of 
Jewish  contemplative  students  of  Scripture  settled 
on  Lake  Mareotis.  If  the  whole  is  literally  true, 
Philo  has  introduced  much  that  is  extra-Jewish 
and  strange;  and  that  he  is  silent  about  them 
elsewhere  remains  striking.  With  the  Elssenes  the 
Therapeutffi  have  no  connection. 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  completeneos  of  the  edition  of  Philo's 
De  vita  eorUempUUiva  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  noted  in  the 
text,  including  the  commentary  and  a  most  comprehen- 
sive series  of  excursuses  covering  all  questions  respecting 
the  Tlierapeuts,  together  with  the  umotated  bibliography 
(pp.  391-399),  makes  unnecessary  here  a  list  of  works. 
Investigati<m  of  this  subject  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  a  mastery  of  what  Conybeare  has  offered.  Later 
discussions  do  little  beside  traverse  his  work.  Cf.  W. 
Bousset,  Die  Rdigion  d«a  Judentuma,  pp.  443  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1903;  DCB,  iv.  369-371. 

THEREMIN,  LUDWIG  FRIEDRICH  FRANZ: 
Distinguished  preacher  and  professor  in  Berlin;  b. 
at  Gramaow  (66  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin)  Mar.  19,  1780;  d. 
in  Berlin  Sept.  26,  1846.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  ordained  in  Geneva  in  1805.  From  1810  he 
lived  in  Beriin,  first  as  French  preacher  of  a  Re- 
formed congregation,  after  1814  as  (German)  coiurt 
preacher.     He  became  superior  consistorial  coun- 
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cilor  and  member  of  the  department  of  education 
in  1824  and  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1839.  His  preaching  was  charac- 
terized by  scrupulous  adherence  to  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  form,  with  earnest  striving  to  enforce 
the  truth  by  all  the  arts  of  eloquence;  its  content 
was  the  Biblical  Christ,  the  pure  Evangelical  truth. 
Ten  volumes  of  sermons  (Berlin,  1818  sqq.,  in  re- 
peated editions  and  various  forms)  preserve  his  dis- 
courses, and  Die  Beredsamkeil  eine  Tugend,  oder 
Grundlinien  einer  aystematiachen  Rhetortk  (Berlin, 
1814;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Eloquence  a 
Virtue,  Andover,  1850,  new  ed.,  1872)  expounds 
his  homiletical  principles.  In  Die  Lehre  vom  gdtt- 
lichen  Reiche  (Berlin,  1823)  Theremin  seeks  to  de- 
velop the  entire  moral  and  dogmatic  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Adalberts  Bekenntnisse  (Berlin,  1828;  Eng.  transl., 
Confeseiona  of  Adalbert,  London,  1838)  is  a|X)logetic 
in  character,  presenting  the  story  of  a  life  long  rest- 
less and  troubled  because  of  devotion  to  the  world 
and  unbelief,  then  by  providential  leading  and 
subjective  receptivity  brought  to  faith  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Abendatunden  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1833-^9)  was  Theremin's  most  popular  work;  it  is 
a  collection  of  religious  poems,  stories,  letters,  and 
the  like,  often  showing  more  rhetoric  than  true 
poetic  form,  yet  containing  many  meritorious  pro- 
ductions. Bfis  last  publication  was  Demosthenee 
und  MaseiUon,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Qeechichle  der  Bered- 
aamkeit  (Berlin,  1845).  (C.  von  PALMERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  ADB,  xzxvii.  724. 


THERESA,  te-ri'sa  or  t^r^'sQ  (TERESA  DE 
JESUS),  SAINT:  Spanish  mystic  and  monastic 
reformer;  b.  at  Avila  (53  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid),  Old 
Castile,  Mar.  28,  1515;  d.  at  Alva  Oct.  4,  1582.  The 
deeply  pious  and  ascetic  ideal  after  the  example  of 
saints  and  martyrs  was  early  instilled  in  her  by  her 

father,  the  knight  Alonso  Sanchez  de 

Cloister     Cepeda,  and  especially  by  her  mother, 

Life.        Beatrix  d'Avila  y  Ahumada.    Leaving 

her  parental  home  secretly  one  morn- 
ing in  1534,  she  entered  the  monastery  of  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila.  In  the 
cloister  she  suffered  much  from  illness.  £arly  in  her 
sickness  she  experienced  periods  of  spiritual  ecstasy 
through  the  use  of  the  devotional  book,  Abecedario 
eapirUual,  commonly  known  as  the  "  third  "  or  the 
**  spiritual  alphabet  "  (published,  six  parts,  1537- 
1554).  This  work,  following  the  example  of  similar 
writings  of  the  medieval  mystics,  consisted  of  di- 
rections for  tests  of  conscience  and  for  spiritual  self- 
concentration  and  inner  contemplation,  known  in 
mystical  nomenclature  as  oratio  recoUectionia  or 
oratio  mentalia.  Besides,  she  employed  other  mys- 
tical ascetic  works;  such  as  the  Tractatua  de  oror 
Hone  et  meditatione  of  Peter  of  Alcantara  (q.v.), 
and  perhaps  many  of  those  u|X)n  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  based  his  Exerdtia,  and  not  improbably  this 
Exercitia  itself.  She  professed,  in  her  illness,  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  stage,  "  recollection,"  to  the 
"  devotions  of  peace  "  or  even  to  the  "  devotions  of 
union,"  which  was  one  of  perfect  ecstasy.  With 
this  was  frequently  joined  a  rich  **  blessing  of  tears." 
As  the  merely  outer  and  void  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and   venial  sin  dawned 


upon  her,  she  came  upon  the  secret  of  the  awful 
terror  of  sinful  iniquity,  and  the  inherent  nature  of 
original  sin.    With  this  was  correlated  the  conscious- 
ness of  utter  natural  im|X)tence  and  the  necessity 
of  absolute  subjection  to  God.    The  intimation  oo 
the  part  of  various  of  her  friends  (c.  1556)  of  a  dia- 
bolical, not  divine,   element  in  her  supernatural 
experiences  led  her  to  the  most  horrible  self-inflicted 
tortures  and  mortifications,  far  in  excess  of  her 
ordinary   asceticism,    imtil    Francisco   Borgia,  to 
whom  she  had  made  confession,  reassured  her.  On 
St.  Peter's  Day  of  1559  she  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Christ  was  present  to  her  in  bodily 
form,  though  invisible.    This  vision  lasted  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  two  years.    In  an- 
other vision,  a  seraph  drove  the  fiery  point  of  a 
golden  lance  repeatedly  through  her  heart,  causing 
an  imexampled,  as  it  were,  spiritual-bodily  pain. 
The  memory  of  this  episode  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion in  determining  her  long  struggle  of  love  and 
suffering,  from  which  emanated  her  life-long  pas- 
sion for  conformation  to  the  life  and  endurance  of 
the  Savior,  to  be  epitomized  in  the  cry  usually  in- 
scribed as  a  motto  u|X)n  her  images:  **  Lord,  dtber 
let  me  suffer  or  let  me  die." 

The  incentive  to  give  outward  practical  expres- 
sion to  her  inward  motive  was  inspired  in  Theresa 
by  Peter  of  Alcantara  (q.v.).   Ind- 

Activities    dentally,  he  became  acquainted  with 
as  Founder  her  early  in  1560,  and  became  her  spin- 

and    Re-    tual  guide  and  coimselor.    She  now  re- 
former,     solved  to  foimd  a  Carmelite  monastery 
for  nuns,  and   to   reform  the  laxity 
which  she  had  foimd  in  the  Cloister  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  others.    Giumara  de  Ullon,  a  woman  of 
wealth  and  a  friend,  supplied  the  funds.    The  ab- 
solute poverty  of  the  new  monastery  established 
in  1562  and  named  St.  Joseph's,  at  first  excited  a 
scandal  among  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  Avila, 
and  the  little  house  with  its  chapel  was  in  peril  of 
suppression;   but  powerful  patrons  like  the  bishop 
himself,  as  well  as  the  in^pression  of  well-secured 
subsistence  and  prosperity,  turned  animosity  into 
applause.     In  Mar.,  1563,  when  Theresa  removed 
to  the  new  cloister,  she  received  the  papal  sanction 
to  her  prime  principle  of  absolute  poverty  and  re- 
nimciation  of  property,   which  she  proceeded  to 
formulate  into  a  "  Constitution."     Her  plan  was 
the  revival   of  the  earlier  stricter  rules,  supple- 
mented by  new  regulations  like  the  three  disciplio® 
of  ceremonial  flagellation  prescribed  for  the  divioe 
service  every  week,  and  the  discalceation  of  the 
nuns,  or  the  substitution  of  leather  or  wooden  san- 
dals for  shoes.    For  the  first  five  years  Theresa  re- 
mained in  pious  seclusion,  engaged  in  writing.  ^ 
1^7  she  received  a  patent  from  the  Carmelite  gen- 
eral, Rubeo  de  Ravenna,  to  establish  new  houses  of 
her  order,  and  in  this  effort  and  later  visitations 
she  made  long  journeys  through  nearly  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain.    Of  these  she  gives  a  descrip* 
tion  in  her  Libro  de  laa  Fundacumea  (a  late  ed., 
Madrid,  1880;  Eng.  transl..  Book  of  the  Founda^oi^ 
London,    1871).     Between  1567  and  1571,  reform 
convents  were  established  at  Medina  dd  Oanpo* 
Malagon,  Valladolid,  Toledo,  Pastrana,  SalamaDC^ 
and  Alba  de  Toimes.    After  her  spirit  and  example 
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a  similar  movement  for  men  was  begun  by  Juan  de 
la  Cruz.  Another  £riend|  Geronimo  Gracian,  Car- 
melite visitator  of  the  older  observance  of  Andalusia 
and  apostolic  commissioner,  and  later  provincial  of 
the  Theresian  reforms,  gave  her  powerful  support 
in  foimding  convents  at  S^ovia  (1571),  Yeas  de 
Segura  (1574),  Seville  (1575),  and  Caravaca  in 
Murcia  (1576),  while  the  deeply  mystical  Juan,  by 
his  power  as  teacher  and  preacher  promoted  the 
inner  life  of  the  movement.  In  1576  began  a  series 
of  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  older  observant 
Carmelite  order  against  Theresa,  her  friends,  and 
her  reforms.  Pursuant  to  a  body  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  general  chapter  at  Piacenza,  the 
"  definitors "  of  the  order  forbade  all  further 
foimding  of  convents.  The  general  condemned  her 
to  voluntary  retirement  to  one  of  her  institutions. 
She  obeyed  and  chose  St.  Joseph's  at  Toledo.  Her 
friends  and  subordinates  were  subjected  to  greater 
trials.  Finally,  after  several  years  her  pleadings  by 
letter  with  Philip  II.  secured  relief.  As  a  result,  in 
1579,  the  processes  before  the  Inquisition  against 
her,  Gracian,  and  others  were  dropped,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reform  was  at  least  negatively  per- 
mitted. A  brief  of  Gregory  XIII.  allowed  a  special 
provincial  for  the  yoimger  branch  of  the  discalceate 
nuns,  and  a  royal  rescript  created  a  protective 
board  of  four  assessors  for  the  reform.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  her  life  Theresa  foimded  con- 
vents at  Villanueva  de  la  Xara  in  northern  Andu- 
lusia  (1580),  Palencia  (1580),  Soria  (1581),  Burgos, 
and  at  Granada  (1582).  In  all  seventeen  nimneries, 
all  but  one  founded  by  her,  and  as  many  men's 
cloisters  were  due  to  her  reform  activity  of  twenty 
years.  Her  final  illness  overtook  her  on  one  of  her 
journeys  from  Burgos  to  Alba  de  Tonnes.  Forty 
years  after  her  death  she  was  canonized,  and  her 
church  reveres  her  as  the  **  seraphic  virgin."  The 
Cortes  exalted  her  to  patroness  of  Spain  in  1814, 
and  the  university  previously  conferred  thje  title 
Doctor  ecdesice  with  a  diploma.  The  mysticism  in 
her  works  exerted  a  formative  influence  upon,  many 
theologians  of  the  following  centuries,  such  as 
Francis  of  Sales,  F^nelon,  and  the  Port  Royalists. 

The  kernel  of  Theresa's  mystical  thought  through- 
out all  her  writings  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  in  four 
stages  ("  Autobiography,"  chap,  x.-xxii.).  The 
first,  or  '*  heart's  devotion,"  is  that  of  devout  con- 
templation or  concentration,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
soul  from  without  and  specially  the  devout  ob- 
servance of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  penitence. 
The  second  is  the  "  devotion  of  peace," 
Her  Mysti-  in  which  at  least  the  human  will  is 
cism.  lost  in  that  of  God  by  virtue  of  a  char- 
ismatic, supernatural  state  given  of 
God,  while  the  other  faculties,  as  memory,  reason, 
and  imagination,  are  not  yet  secure  from  worldly 
distraction.  While  a  partial  distraction  is  due  to 
outer  performances  such  as  repetition  of  prayers 
and  writing  down  spiritual  things,  yet  the  prevaU- 
ing  state  is  one  of  quietude.  The  "  devotion  of 
union  "  is  not  only  a  supernatural  but  an  essentially 
ecstatic  state.  Here  there  is  also  an  absorption  of 
the  reason  in  God,  and  only  the  memory  and  imag- 
ination are  left  to  ramble.  This  state  is  character- 
ized by  a  blissful  peace,  a  sweet  slumber  of  at  least 


the  higher  soul  faculties,  a  conscious  rapture  in  the 
love  of  God.  The  fourth  is  the  "  devotion  of  ec- 
stasy or  rapture"  a  passive  state,  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  body  disappears 
(II  Cor.  xii.  2-^3).  Sense  activity  ceases;  memory 
and  imagination  are  also  absorbed  in  God  or  in- 
toxicated. Body  and  spirit  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
sweet,  happy  pain,  alternating  between  a  fearful 
fieiy  glow,  a  complete  im|x)tence  and  unconscious- 
ness, and  a  spell  of  strangulation,  intermitted 
sometimes  by  such  an  ecstatic  flight  that  the  body 
is  literally  lifted  into  space.  This  after  half  an  hour 
is  followed  by  a  reactionary  relaxation  of  a  few  hours 
in  a  swoon-like  weakness,  attended  by  a  negation 
of  all  the  faculties  in  the  union  with  God.  From 
this  the  subject  awakens  in  tears;  it  is  the  climax 
of  mystical  experience,  productive  of  the  trance. 

Theresa's  writings,  produced  for  didactic  pur- 
poses, stand  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
mystical  literature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

the  "  Autobiography,"  written  before 
Her        1567,  under  the  direction  of  her  con- 
Writings,    fessor,  Padro  Ibafiez  {La  Vida  de  la 

Santa  Madre  Teresa  de  Jesus,  Madrid, 
1882;  Eng.  transl..  The  Life  of  8,  Teresa  of  Jesus, 
London,  1888);  C amino  de  Perfed&n,  written  also 
before  1567,  at  the  direction  of  her  confessor  (Sala- 
manca, 1589;  Eng.  transl..  The  Way  of  Perfection, 
London,  1852);  El  Castillo  Interior,  written  in  1577 
(Eng.  transl..  The  Interior  Castle,  London,  1852), 
comparing  the  contemplative  soul  to  a  castle  with 
seven  successive  interior  courts,  or  chambers,  anal- 
ogous to  the  seven  heavens;  and  Rdadones,  an 
extension  of  the  autobiography  giving  her  inner  and 
outer  experiences  in  epistolary  form.  Two  smaller 
works  are  Conceptos  del  Amor  and  Exdamaciones, 
Besides,  there  are  the  Cartas  (Saragossa,  1671),  or 
correspondence,  of  which  there  are  342  letters  and 
87  fragments  of  others.  Theresa's  prose  is  marked 
by  an  unaffected  grace,  an  ornate  neatness,  and 
charming  power  of  expression,  together  placing  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  Spanish  prose  writers;  and  her 
rare  poems  (Todcu  las  poesias,  Mimster,  1854)  are 
distinguished  for  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rhythm 
of  thought.  Of  complete  editions  of  Theresa's 
works  should  be  noted:  Obras,  novisima  edidon  (6 
vols.,  Madrid,  1881),  by  V.  de  la  Fuente;  and  for 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  style,  the  French  transla- 
tion by  Amauld  d'Andilly,  Les  (Euvres  de  Sainte 
Thtrkse  (Paris,  1855,  new  ed.,  1867-69). 

(O.  ZCCKLERt.) 
Bxbuoorapbt:  The  "  Life  "  by  Theresa's  father  confessor, 
F.  de  Ribera,  was  first  issued,  Madrid,  1500,  exists  in  Fr. 
transls.  issued  at  Paris,  1632.  1645.  1867.  2  vols..  1884. 
Her  autobiography,  preserv^  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Lorenso  in  the  Escurial,  was  issued  anew,  Madrid,  1882, 
and  is  in  Fr.  transl.,  Paris,  1601.  1857.  1880,  Qerm.  transl., 
Aachen,  1868,  Regensburg,  1868.  Eng.  transl..  London. 
1905.  A  vety  full  collection  of  early  material  is  in  ASB^ 
Oct.,  vii.  109-790.  Later  lives  are  by  Diego  Yepes.  Ma- 
drid, 1599;  Juan  de  Jesus  Maria,  ib.  1605;  Q.  Qracian,  ib. 
1611;  A.  de  S.  Joaqum.  12  vols.,  ib.  1733-^;  F.  a  S. 
Antonio,  Venice,  1754;  M.  de  Traggia,  Madrid,  1807; 
J.  B.  A.  Boucher,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1810;  F.  B.  Collombet. 
lorons,  1837;  J.  H.  Hennes.  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1866;  Luis 
de  Leon,  Biographieen  aus  der  Oe^chiehU  der  apant9(Jt€n 
Inquitiium,  p.  356,  Halle,  1866;  Ida,  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn,  Mains,  1867;  P.  Rousselot,  Lea  MutHquea  eapa- 
gnoU,  pp.  308-378,  Paris,  1867;  £.  Hofele,  Regensbuxg. 
1882;    J.  Loth,  Rouen,  1883;    Mme.  £;stieniie  d'Orves, 
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bar.  LondQD.  1007:  Helpn  H.  Colvill, 
SainI  Ttnta  of  Spain,  London,  1009,  COMult  further: 
0.  ZAcklpr.  Pnrut  Ton  Alcanlara,  Ttrttia  von  Anla,  und 
Jahanna  dt  Cruet,  in  ZnimJirifl  /Sr  iulAeri.cA«  ThnAooit 
<md  Kirrhc.  uvi  <18BS),  aS-IM.  281-303:  H.  Hrppe. 
OorAtrUc  dcr  quK^ufiKAm  Mytlik  in  d(T  katXolivJim 
KirrAr,  |ip,  e-22,  Berlin.  IS'G;  O.  Hiiba.  La  P/ihtiimina 
JtyMirigutt  et  la  rtvttalioni  dt  S.  TSMte.  Bruiiwlii.  1883, 
Germ,  tnuml.,  Leipeir.  IBOfl;  A.  Barine,  in  RDM,  Jzxv 
(ISSe).  MQ-ftTO;  L.  do  .'jnu.  Biuiti  paUialBBico-Oi*oloaiqut 
tur  S.  TMriK,  LouvBin.  ISSS  (uuwera  HaIid);  H.  DeU- 
entXr  Eludes  d'hui.  ei  dt  ptyrtuitoeit  du  mytticvmt.  Paris, 
190S:  Soini  TkrrrJia:  Oit  Bitlary  of  As  Foundaliont. 
Tratul,  fton  SfaniA  by  Siittr  Aana  Uaton,  Londoa, 
1900. 

TEIESSALOniCA,  tlieH"o-lo-nd'oQ:  A  city  of 
Moccdoniu,  the  modern  Salomki,  situated  at  the 
northecHt  comer  of  the  Themmic  Gulf.  Its  original 
name  was  Therms,  or  Thermi,  "  Hot  Bath,"  bo 
called  from  the  hot  ealt'Springs  found  about  four 
milea  from  the  present  city.  Its  later  name  was 
probably  ^ven  to  it  by  Cassander,  king  of  Hace- 
donia,  who  rebuilt  it  in  315  b.c,  and  called  it  after 
hia  wife.  Being  well  situated  for  commoree,  it  was 
a  iovm  of  importance  from  very  early  times.  It 
voB  taken  from  the  Macedonians,  and  occupied  by 
Atheniana,  about  432;  restored  soon  after;  re- 
peopled  by  Cassander,  315;  became  the  icreat  Mace- 
donian naval  itation;  surrendered  to  tiie  Romans 
after  the  batUe  of  Pydna,  168,  and  waa  made  the 
capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia, or  Mactdonia  Secunda,  between  the  Strymon 
and  the  Axius;  and  when  the  four  were  reduced  to 
one  proiince,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
it  WB8  the  virtual  metropolis,  and  there  the  pro- 
consul lived.  There  Cicero  lived  from  April  till 
Nov.,  58,  during  his  exile;  and  thete  the  party  of 
Ponpey  and  the  senate  had  their  headquarters 
during  the  first  civil  war,  49.  It  took  the  side  of 
Octavius  (Augustus)  against  Sextus  Pompeius  (42- 
39),  and  in  reward  was  made  a  free  city.  At  the 
oponing  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  "  chief  station  on  the  great 
Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of 
the  jEgean  Sea."  Before  Constantinople  was  built, 
it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and  Itlyricum, 
as  well  as  of  Mace<1onia,  and  shared  the  trade  of  the 
Mgeaii  with  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  In  the  middle 
of  the  third  Christian  century  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  soldiers  being  settled  there  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  strength  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gothic 
hordes.  In  390  a.D,,  in  a  sedition  there,  the  prefect 
BotericuB  was  murdered;  in  dreadful  revenge,  near- 
ly 7,000  persons  were  massacred  by  Theodosius  I. 
(q,v,;  cf.  Ambhobe,  Saint,  or  Milan),  From  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  century  Thessalonica  withstood 
many  attackii  from  Goths  and  Slavs.  On  July  30, 
ft04,  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens;  on  Aug.  15, 
1 1 85,  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  Turks  in 
1380;  it  was  ceded  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel. 
J40;t,  sold  to  the  Venetians  by  Andronicus,  and 
finaliy  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians,  1430. 
The  modern  city  had  in  1!>07  a  population  of  150,- 
000.  Itfl  commerce  is  extensive,  and  it  retaiiu  its 
ancient  importance. 


The  apostie  Paul  introduced  Christiaaity  bio 
Thessalonica  upon  his  second  missionaJT  jounie^. 
He  came  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  preached  tor  tW 
Sundays  in  the  synagogue  there,  and,  as  tiie  nvult 
of  the  work,  a  church  was  gathered,  priiwipailj 
composed,  however,  of  Gentiles.  Among  the  c«>- 
verts  were  Caius,  Aristarcbus,  Secundus,  aad  ptr. 
haps  Jason  (Actsxvii.  1-13.  xx.4,  xxvii.  2;  d.fUL 
iv.  16;  II  Tira.  iv.  10).  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ti(a^ 
Ionian  Church  two  epistlea  from  Corinth  {see  Pim, 
II.,  2,  ii  t-2).  In  striking  proof  of  the  mioule 
accuracy  of  Luke,  upon  the  arch  of  the  Vardsr|ile, 
so  called  because  it  leads  to  the  Vardar,  or  .\iiin 
there  occura  the  word    jroXtTapxoi-yrur    (politutlB) 

OS  the  designation  of  the  seven  ma^strale:  d  ibe 
city,  a  word  unmentioned  in  ancient  Lteratura,  yrt 
the  word  which  Luke  employs  to  designate  tlem 
(Actsxvii.S). 

From  Thessalonica  the  Gospel  spread  quickljili 
around  (I  Thess.  i.  8).  "  During  several  roilunet 
this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  tlie  lila 
Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christendom,  lod 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  tb 
Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received  tli 
designation  of  the  '  Orthodos  Oty  '  "  (Hotsa). 
Its  sec  had  well-nigh  the  dignity  of  a  patriareiute; 
and  it  was  because  Leo  the  Isaurian  severed  tit 
trans- Adriatic  provinces,  which  had  been  under  iti 
immediate  jurisdiction,  from  the  Roman  see,  tint 
the  dividon  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  «u  in 
great  measure  caused.  It  was  the  see-city  of  Euit*- 
thius  of  Thessalonica  (q.v,).  From  1205  to  1*1! 
there  were  Latin  archbishops  in  Thessalonica.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metn^Mfr 
tan,  and  contains  numerous  churebes  and  »Mi 
of  different  denominations.  Many  of  the  moiqiM 
were  formerly  churches. 

BiBuooHAPHT^  T.  L.  F.  Tifol,  DuMttaHa  dt  ThoMOim* 
Boilin.  183D  (Uie  ohief  kuUmritv):  G.  F.  Bowo,  Mm* 
Alho,.  rAcuoJif.  and  BpirvM.  London.  18SS:  H.  F.  Tot, 
Cavrapliy  of  Grrtet,  p.  104,  Londoa.  1873;  V.  SnilL 
Diftitmar}/  of  Qretk  and  Itomari  Oeoffrajrhy.  a.  lirO-lUt- 
London.  1878:  W,  H,  Runsay,  CAurcA  inlAiRsMaEv 
pirt.  pnagim.  London.  ISSS:  idem,  SI.  Paid  tb  Tn-^ 
and  lAc  KomaR  Citum.  chap,  i.,  ib.  1899:   AblH  Bdto. 


Iho  comnioniMiea  on  Aeto. 

THEUDAS,  IhO'das:  A  Jewish  tactionary  mimJ 
by  Gamaliel.  Acts  v.  34-39.  A  Theudas  ie  nanwl 
also  by  Josephus  {Anl.,  XX.,  v.  1),  whostotatW 
this  man  was  a  magician  who  in  the  time  of  F"^"" 
the  procurator  (44-46  A.n.)  claimed  to  be  a  ptopt*' 
drew  many  people  after  him,  promising  to  ^'^' 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  their  passage,  but  ll"' 
his  company  was  dispersed  by  a  troop  whitb  Fnii' 
sent  against  them ;  many  of  them  were  killed,  ^'^ 
Theudas  was  caught  and  beheaded.  This  Vat^ 
was  anterior  in  time  to  Judas,  according  to  GamibA 
therefore  before  6-7  A.D.,  so  that  Gamaliel  t*^ 
not  on  this  basis  have  meant  the  same  person  ^ 
Josephus,  whasc  affair  took  place  ten  ytars  late' 
than  Camaliel's  spe-cch.  Since  the  time  of  Origin 
{Contra  Cdsum,  i.  G)  many  ha\'c  sought  to  »e  tn» 
Theudases,  though  a  Theudaa  of  the  period  indi- 
cated by  Gamaliel  is  not  known,  and  arbitrary  ideir 
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tificatiana  of  others  with  the  Theudiu  of  Acts  foil 
to  convince.  Bliiss  conjectxires  &  father  or  Krand- 
father  of  the  Josephan  Theudaa  and  of  the  sanw 
name,  relying  upon  ancient  cuHtom,  but  without  any 
testimony  to  the  fact.  Again  Blass  conjecturee  that, 
while  many  regard  Joeephua  as  the  boaiii  of  Luke  in 
Acte,  some  one  has  inserted  Theudas  in  the  text  of 
JosephuH,  busing  Ma  supposition  in  part  upon  a 
variant  reading  in  Codui  D.  Some  Bcholars  lilte 
fi.  Weiss,  Clemen,  and  Hilgcnfeld  suppose  the  ref- 
erence to  time  in  Acts  is  due  to  an  editor  whose 
ehronology  was  wrong. 

Recently  the  passage  la  newly  adduced  to  show 
Luke's  dependence  upon  Joeepbus.  JosepbuB  fol- 
lows his  report  of  Theudas  with  one  of  the  revolt 
of  the  sons  of  Judafl  under  Quirinius.  Moreover, 
there  are  verbal  coincidences  tietween  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke  and  that  of  Joscphus;  both  also  name 
Judos,  though  JosephuB  knows  his  origin;  both 
speak  of  Quirinius'  taxing.  These  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion of  inturdependenee.  On  the  other  band, 
Luke  knows  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  Theu- 
das, Joaepbus  speaks  of "  agreut  part  of  the  people," 
though  his  narrative  shows  that  a  squ^ron  of 
cavah^  (about  500  men)  broke  up  the  combination; 
Luke  has  employed  little  of  the  detail  of  Josephus. 
In  that  ease  Liike  must  have  misunderstood  Jo- 
sephus,  assmned  the  relative  order  in  Josephus' 
narrative  as  historical,  and  transferred  the  events 
from  Judas'  sons  to  the  father.  Schmiedel  supposes 
that  Luke  hod  made  notes,  meager,  however,  from 
Josephus,  not  noting  the  dates  of  the  events,  in- 
deed reading  hastily  the  account  of  Josephus,  and 
so  misplaced  the  events.  But  this  is  all  conjecture. 
Acts  does  not  show  traces  of  such  a  method.  While 
the  notice  of  Judos  goes  back  upon  Ant.,  XVIII.,  i. 
1,  other  events  mentioned  by  Luke  come  from  other 
sources,  and  follow  other  traditions  than  those  of 
Joscphus. 

It  is  better  to  consider  'hut  in  the  case  under 
consideration  Luke    was  not   dependent  upon   Jo- 
sephus, that  the  coincidences  of  the  two  writers 
depend  upon  the  common  tradition  of  the  period, 
that  the  two  coses  were  connected  in  Luke's  mind 
as  those  of  revolts,  and  that  the  chronological  coin- 
cidence in  order  is  accidental.  (P.  Fbinb.) 
BiauoOKtrm:    Soonbia.  TSK.  1837.   pp.   023-053:    K.  T. 
Keim.  Aiu dim  UrdiritlmlKian.  i.  1-27.  Zaiinit.  1S7S;  C.C. 
Clemen.  CAnTnoJoirH  dtr  paulinuchen  Britfe,   pp.  66-09. 
Malic  1893;    M.  KreDlwl.  Jitephia  und  Laau.  pp.  162- 
171,  Leipuc,  1894;    A.  Bsusnitb.  NindaUimenaiclu  Znf- 
pucAicUo,   W.  239-243.   Heiddtwis.    1877.    Ed(.   tnuut.. 
London.  ISgS;  W.  N.  Ranuay,  Wat  ChriM  bom  at  BrMt- 
htm,  pp.  3i3~2K,   London.   18S8:    Cms.  in   BiponiloTy 
Tima.  1880-1900.  pp.  538-5*0;    P.  Fejag,  Thtoloaixlta 
LiltnlarblaU.    1900.  pp.  OO-fll;    DB.  iv.  7M;    EB.  iv. 
6040-57;  JE.  lii,  140;   and  commentBtin  □□  tbe  AcU. 
THIEHE,    t!'me,    KARL:      German    Protestant; 
b.  at  Spremberg  (53  m.  s.s.w,  of  Frankfort),  Saxony, 
July  20,   1862.     He  was  ed^(^at«i  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Lcipsie   (Ph.D.,    1887;    tic.   theol.,    1889), 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in   1890,  and  as- 
sociate profcBsor  of  systematic  theology  in  1894. 
In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  liberal,  and  has  wril^ 
ten,  Glauben  and  Wissen  bd  LoUx  (Leipsic,  1888); 
Die  fitdiche  TrMkrafl  dts  Glaubun'  (1895);    Eine 
kaOuiitcht    Bdeuchtung     der   aug»bu.rgi»chen    Kim- 
fution     (1898);     Luiheri    Texlament    widrr    Rom 


(1900);  Der  OffenbaTungtgtaube  im  Streit  abcr  BiM 
und  Babel  (1903);  Die  chrUUidte  Demut  (vol.  i., 
1906) ;  Jenu  and  seine  Predict  (Giessen,  1908) ;  Die 
Theologie  der  HtiUlalsachen  uiuf  dan  Evangeliiim 
Jemie  (1909);  and  Zu  Wundit  Rrligionspaychalogic 
(Leipsic,  1910). 

THIERSCH,  ttrsb,  HEIHRICH  WILHELH 
JOSIAS:  German  Irvingite;  b.  at  Munich  Nov.  5, 
1SI7;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  3, 1885.  He  studied  philology 
at  Munich  (1833-35;  chiefly  under  his  father,  but 
also  heard  Schelling  and  Gorres),  theology  ut  Ej^ 
langen  (18.^5-37,  where  he  heard  Olsbauaen  and 
Harloss},  and  at  Tubingen  (1837-38);  became  rep- 
etent  at  Erlongen  (1839),  privat-docent  (1840)  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  (1843);  mean- 
while, as  early  as  1S36  he  bad  become  interested 
in  Irvingiam,  and  received  that  faith  (1847), 
and  resigned  his  professorship  in  1850  in  order  to 
labor  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  ((|.v.)  which  was  then  being  organixed  in 
Germany  by  "  evangelists  "  from  England.  Among 
these  the  Apostle  Carlyle  exercised  the  deepest  m- 
fiuence  upon  him.  Thiersch  received  ordination 
from  the  Irvingites,  and  subsequently  resided  sue* 
cesaively  In  Marburg,  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Basel, 
exercised  a  general  ministry  0%'er  the  scattered  Ir- 
vingite congregations,  was  privat-docent  at  Mar- 
burg (1853-58),  but  in  general  his  university  life 
was  closed  with  his  acceptance  of  Irvingite  prin- 
ciples. During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  cor- 
responded frequently  with  DSllinger  and  other  Old 
Catholic  leaders. 

Thiersch  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  profound  piety, 
of  rare  classical,  theological,  and  general  culture,  an 
enthufliaBtic  teacher,  and  might  have  become  the 
successor  of  Noander  in  Berlin;  but,  in  otiedience  to 
wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  call,  he  sacrificed  a 
brilliant  academic  career  to  his  religious  convic- 
tions. He  lived  in  poverty  and  isolation.  He  was 
lame;  but  bad  a  very  striking,  bigldy  intellectual 
and  spiritual  countenance,  and  an  impressii'e  voice 
and  manner.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man convert  to  Irvingiam.  Ho  sincerely  believed 
that  the  Lord  had  reatercd  the  apostolic  office  and 
the  prophetic  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the 
Irvingite  community;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  movement,  he  adhered  lo  it 
till  his  death. 

Hischief  writings  are:  Versuch  tur  Henldlung  ilfX 
hitloriachtn  Standpunkte  fur  die  Krilik  der  kcjj- 
lestameiitlichen  Schriflen  (Erlongen.  1845;  against 
the  TObingen  scfabol  of  Baur,  who  answered  _  in 
Der  KrUiktr  and  der  Fanaliker,  in  der  Perntm  dea 
Rerm  H.  If.  J.  Thiersch.  Zur  CharaklrriMik  der 
neuealen  Theologie,  Stuttgart,  1846);  Vnrienungcn 
aber  Kalholicitmii»  vnd  ProtestontUmus  (2  ^■ol^., 
Eriangen,  IS46;  able,  written  in  an  irenic  spirit,  and 
in  elegant  style);  Die  Kirehe  im  apontnlischen 
Zeihdler  (Frankfort,  1852;  Eng.  transl.  by  Carlyle 
the  Irvingite,  London.  1S52);  fdxr  rhritdiehrs 
Famitietikben  (1854);  DdUinger's  Aiiffas!.ii<\g  dfn 
VrdtrisltiUhums  beieurhtet  (1861);  Die  GleicHnisse 
Christi  (Franld'orti  1867);  Die  Bergpredigt  Chriati 
(Basel,  1867);  Die  SlrafgeseUe  in  Bayem  aim 
SekuU  fUr  SUaichkeil  (1868);   UUher,  Giulav  Adolf 
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und  Max  I.  von  Bay  em  (Nordlingen,  1868);  Das 
Verbot  der  Ehe  innerhalb  der  nahen  Verwandtschaft 
nach  der  heUigen  Schrift  und  nach  den  GrundadUen 
der  chrisdichen  Kirche  (1869);  Die  Oeneais  (Basel, 
1869;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Book  of  Genesis,  London, 
1878) ;  Ueber  den  ckrisdichen  Stoat  (1875) ;  Ckns- 
Han  Heinrich  ZeUer's  Leben  (2  vole.  Basel,  1876); 
Die  Anfdnge  der  heiligen  Geschichte,  nach  dem  1. 
Buche  Mosis  hetrachtet  (1877);  Ueber  die  Gefakren 
und  die  Hoffnungen  der  chrisdichen  Kirche  (1877); 
Blicke  in  die  Lebensgeschichte  des  Propheien  Daniel 
(1884);  Inhegriffder  ckrisdichen  Lehre  (1886;  pos- 
thumous, contains  a  manual  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  life  which  he  used  in  his  catechetical 
instruction).  (P.  ScHAFFf.)     D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Wiegand,  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch* a  Leben, 
Basel,  1888  (partly  autobiographical);  Hauok-Henog, 
RE,  xix.  684-692;  ADB,  xzxviU.  17. 

THIETMAR,  tit'mdr  (DITHMAR):  Bishop  of 
Merseburg;  b.  July  25,  975;  d.  Dec.  1,  1018.  He 
was  a  Saxon,  son  of  Count  Sigefrid  of  Walbeck,  and 
related  to  the  imperial  family.  He  studied  in  the 
abbey  of  Quedlinburg  and  in  Magdeburg,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Merseburg  in  1009.  Starting  with 
the  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  his  diocese,  he 
produced  a  **  Chronicle  "  (ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
MGH,  ScnpL,  iii.,  1839,  pp.  723-^71;  re-ed.  F. 
Kurze,  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  1889)  which  is  in  fact  a 
history  of  the  empire  with  the  neighboring  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  states,  and  forms  the  most  im- 
portant source  for  the  later  Saxon  emperors.  A 
manuscript  preserved  in  Dresden  [published  in 
facsimile  by  L.  Schmidt,  Dresden,  1905]  written  by 
Thietmar  himself  shows  how  he  worked,  amending 
and  adding  to  the  original  draft  with  untiring  indus- 
try. Naturally  this  method  creates  the  impression 
that  Thietmar  did  not  fully  master  his  subject; 
his  judgment  and  opinions  are  narrow,  and  his  style 
is  dry.  But  he  knew  and  saw  much,  was  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  w^as  devoted  to  his  fatherland.  For  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  time  he  has  almost  the 
same  importance  as  Gr^ory  of  Tours  for  the 
Merovingian  period.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Maurenbrecher,  De  hiatoria  decimi  seetUi 
acriptoribiUt  Kdnigsberg,  1870;  idem,  Forschungen  der 
deutachen  Geachichte,  xiv.  347  sqq.;  Kurze,  in  NA,  xiv. 
593  sqq.,  xvi.  459  sqq.;  W.  Grundlach,  Heldenlieder,  i. 
114  sqq.,  Innsbruck.  1894;  Hauck,  XZ>,  iii.  949-950; 
ADB,  xzxviii.  26. 

THILO,  ti'16,  JOHANN  KARL:  Professor  in 
Halle;  b.  at  Langensalza  (19  m.  n.w.  of  Erfiirt), 
Thuringia,  Nov.  28,  1794;  d.  in  HaUe  May  17,  1853. 
He  studied  at  Schulpforte  1809-14,  then  in  Leipsic, 
and  a  final  semester  in  Halle.  In  1817  he  became 
teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Halle  orphan 
asylum  and  also  in  the  Royal  Pcdagogium  of 
Franke's  foundations,  and  filled  the  position  five 
years.  From  1819  he  was  privat-docent  in  theology 
in  the  imiversity  and  in  1822  became  professor. 
Thilo  lectured  on  the  history  of  dogma,  church 
history,  symbolics,  patristics,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, taking  up  the  last-named  subject  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  G.  C.  Knapp  (q.v.). 
He  early  gave  attention  to  the  New  Testament 
apocrypha,  to  elucidate  which  his  studies  and 
loiowledge  peculiarly  fitted   him,  and  planned  a 


comprehensive  edition  of  the  entire  series  of  writings 
with  two  volumes  of  comment;  but  in  spite  of  much 
labor  he  published  only  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (Leipsic, 
1823),  Peter  and  Paul  (1838),  Andrew  and  Matthew 
(1846),  fragments  of  the  Acts  of  John  by  Leucius 
Charinus  (1847),  and  Codex  apocryphus  Novi 
Testamenti,  vol.  I.,  containing  the  gospels  (1832). 
His  last  great  imdertaking,  a  Bibliotheca  painm 
GrcBcorum  dogmcUica,  also  remained  incomplete, 
only  one  volume  (SancH  Athanasii  opera  dogmoHea 
seUctOy  Leipsic,  1853)  having  appeared.  Certain 
dissertations  (Eusdni  Alexandrini  oratio,  Halle, 
1834;  De  caulo  empyreo  commentationes  ni,  183940; 
Commentaiiones  in  Synesii  hymnum  ii,  1842-43) 
were  the  fruit  of  deep  studies  of  the  Neoplatonists. 
In  German  Thilo  published  a  KriHsches  Sendidm- 
ben  an  Augusti  Ober  die  Sckriften  des  Eusdnm  ton 
Alexandrien  und  des  Eusebius  von  Emisa  (1832) 
and  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  Knapp's 
Vorlesungen  (2  vols.,  1827).  He  belonged  to  none 
of  the  theological  parties  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  though  he  often  pronounced 
Schleiermacher  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Ge^ 
man  Church  since  Luther,  and  he  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  the  two  schools  into  which  teachers 
and  scholars  in  Halle  were  dividing  in  his  tinie, 
desiring  most  of  all  to  study  with  mind  ever  open  to 
receive  new  truth.  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  H.  L.  Diyaader 
was  published  at  Halle.  1853.  Coasult  fortlier  ADB, 
zxxviil.  40  eqq. 

THIRLWALL,  theri'wSl,  CONNOP:  English  bish- 
op and  historian;  b.  in  London  Feb.  11,  1797; 
d.  at  Bath  July  27,  1875.  He  displayed  such  re- 
markable precocity,  that  in  1809  he  published,  under 
his  father's  direction,  a  volume  of  essays  and  poems 
entitled  PrimiticB.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1818; 
fellow,  1818);  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  1820,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  1825;  abandoned  law  and  returned 
to  Cambridge,  1827;  was  ordained  deacon,  1827, 
and  priest  1828.  He  then  took  a  full  share  of 
university  and  college  work,  and  was  assistant  tutor, 
1832-34;  was  vicar  of  Over,  1829;  rector  of  Kirby 
Underdale,  Yorkshire,  1835-^10,  and  bishop  of  St 
David's,  1840-74.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company.  He  trans- 
lated with  J.  Hare  from  Niebuhr  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of 
The  History  of  Rome  (London,  1828  sqq.);  and  was 
the  author  of  A  History  of  Greece  (8  vols.,  1835-47); 
Our  Works  (1845;  vol.  i.  of  Watson  and  Cit»- 
thwaite's  Practical  Sermons,  1845-46);  The  Irish 
Church.  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lof^ 
(1869);  Remains  Literary  and  The<Aogical  (3  vols.- 
1877-78);  and  Letters  Literary  and  Thedocjid 
(1881). 
Biblioorapht:  A  Memoir  by  Rev.  Louis  Stokes  is  prefixed 

to  the  LeOera,  ut  sup.     Consult  further:    F.  W.  OoroiA. 

The  Engliah  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  passim,  Loa(i<B> 

1910  (quite  fuU);  DNB,  Ivi.  138-141  (gives  referenitfto 

scattered  allusions). 

THIRTLE,  JAMES  WILLIAM:  En^^i  Non- 
conformist; b.  at  Lowestoft  (40  m.  nji.e.  of  Ip^ 
wich),  Suffolk,  Jan.  23,  1854.  He  was  privately 
educated  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Staffordshire  Sentinel  (1875-84)  and  the  Torguay 
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Times  (1885-87).  Since  1888  he  has  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  CkriaHariy  and  has  written  Tides  of 
the  Psalms  (London,  1904)  and  Old  Testament 
Problems:  Critical  Studies  in  the  Psalms  and 
Isaiah  (1907). 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  THE. 

Earliest  Attempts  to  Formulate  an  English  Creed  (§  1). 

The  Forty-two  Articles  (§2). 

Formulation  and  Adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ((  3). 

Content  and  Character  of  the  Articles  ((  4). 

Interpretation  (§5). 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (§  6). 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  differ  from  the  more 
elaborate  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
form,   but  agree  with  them  in  spirit.     As  com- 
pared with  the  later  canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort 
and  the  Westminster  Confession,  they  are  more 
genial  in  tone  and  lack  the  metaphys- 
I.  Earliest  ical  element  so  prominent  in  the  latter. 
Attempt  to  The  Ten  Articles  of  1536  (q.v.),  and  the 
Formulate  Six  Articles  of  1539  (q.v.)  issued  in 
an  English  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  prepared 
Creed*       the    way    for    a    final    statement    of 
doctrinal  controversies.     King  Henry 
VIII.  was  hardly  a  Protestant,  but  he  advanced  the 
English  Reformation  by  abolishing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  in  England  and  pronoimcing  his  au- 
thority to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
bishop,  as  well  as  by  suppressing  a  large  nimiber  of 
English  monasteries  and  sequestrating  their  reve- 
nues.   The  positive    Reformation   was  first  fairly 
introduced     during     the     reign    of    Edward    VI. 
(1547-53)  under  the  lead  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
Cranmer  at  first  entertained  the  noble  but  pre- 
matiu^  project  of  framing  an  Evangelical  catholic 
creed,  in  which  all  the  Reformed  churches  could 
agree  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then 
holding  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  he  invited  the 
surviving     continental      Reformers — Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  and  Bullinger — to  London  for  the  purpose. 
Calvin  was  willing  to  cross  ten  seas  for  such  a  work 
of  Christian  union,  and   so  replied  to  Cranmer  in 
1552  (the  correspondence  is  in  Cranmer 's  Works, 
Parker  Society  ed.,  ii.,  430-433, 1846).    But  political 
events  prevented  the  conference,  and  so  the  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
churches. 

Failing  in  this  scheme,  Cramner  framed,  with  the 

aid  of  his  fellow  Reformers,  the  Forty-two  Articles 

of  Religion  for  the  English  reformed  church.  As 

early  as  1549  he  had  drawn  up  a  series 

2.  The      of  articles  which  were  submitted  to 

Forty-two   licentiates  before  licensure.    These  he 

Articles,     revised  and  the  council  submitted  them 

to  a  commission  consisting  of  Grindal, 

Home,  John  Knox,  and  others  for  examination. 

They  were  completed  in  their  final  form  Nov.,  1552, 

and  published  in  1553  by  "  royal  authority."    The 

title-page  states  also  that    they  had  the  ofi^cial 

sanction  of  convocation.    But  Cranmer  stated  at  a 

later  time  that  this  was  not  true  (cf.  Dixon,  514 

sqq.;   J.  Gairdner,  A  History  of  the  English  Church 

from  Henry  VIII  to  Mary,  p.  311,  London,  1903). 

The  reestablishment  of  the  papacy  under  the  short 

reign  of  Mary  (1553-58)  set  them  aside: 

Under  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  the  Articles  were 
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reduced  to  thirty-nine,  and  brought  into  the  form 
which  they  have  retained  ever  since  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Latin  edition  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  aid 
of  Bishop  Cox  of  Ely  (one  of  the  Marian  exiles)  and 
Bishop  Guest  of  Rochester,  approved  by  con- 
vocation, and  published  by  the  royal 
3.  Formula-  press,  1563,  but  with  art.  xxix.  stricken 
tion    and    out  by  Elizabeth.     The  English  edi- 

Adoption  of  tion,  slightly  differing  from  the  Latin, 

the  Thirty-  and  containing  the  omitted  art.  xxix., 
nine  Articles,  was  adopted  by  the  two  convoca- 
tions in  1571,  and  issued  imder  the 
editorial  care  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury  the  same 
year.  Seven  of  the  forty-two  articles  were  omitted 
(those  bearing  on  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Millen- 
arians,  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  etc.). 
Four  new  articles  concerned  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  failure  of  the  imworthy  to  partake  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  list  of 
homilies.  They  were  made  binding  on  all  min- 
isters and  teachers  of  religion,  and  students  in  the 
universities,  but  subscription  was  not  always  en- 
forced with  rigor.  The  Non-conformists,  who  had 
objections  to  the  political  articles,  complained 
bitterly.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Unipormity, 
Acts  of)  imder  Charles  II.  (1662)  imposed  greater 
stringency  than  ever;  but  the  Toleration  Act  (q.v.) 
of  William  and  Mary  gave  some  relief  by  ex- 
empting dissenting  ministers  from  subscribing  to 
arts,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.,  and  a  |X)rtion  of  xxvii.  Sub- 
sequent attempts  to  relax  or  abolish  subscription 
resulted  at  last  in  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871, 
which  exempts  all  students  and  graduates  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham, 
except  divinity  students,  fellows,  professors,  and 
heads  of  colleges,  from  subscription,  and  throws 
these  institutions  open  to  Dissenters.  ' 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  among  the  most 
important  doctrinal  formulas  of  the  Reformation 
period.  They  cover  nearly  all  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  faith,  especially  those  which  were  then 
imder  dispute  with  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  They 
affirm  (1)  the  catholic  doctrines  of  the 

4.  Content  Trinity  and  incarnation,  and  the  three 
and  Charac- early   creeds — the   Apostles',    Nicene, 

ter  of  the  and  Athanasian;  and  (2)  the  Protes- 
Articles,  tant  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  "  justification  by  faith 
only,"  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  in- 
visible Church,  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  common  with  other  Protes- 
tant formularies,  they  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
supererogatory  works,  purgatory,  the  worship  of 
relics,  the  invocation  of  saints,  clerical  celibacy,  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  and  the  mass.  The  errancy 
of  general  councils  is  affirmed.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
is  declared  **  to  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England." 
They  are  borrowed,  in  part,  from  Lutheran  stand- 
ards; namely,  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  and 
the  WOrttemberg  Confession  (1552);  but  on  the 
sacraments,  especially  the  much-disputed  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  follow 
the  Swiss  i^ormers,  Bullinger  and  Calvin.    The 
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doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  declared  to  be  ''  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture."  The 
decree  of  reprobation  is  not  referred  to  and  in  the 
statement  of  the  decree  of  election  the  more  mild 
form  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  is  imitated. 
In  the  political  sections  they  teach  the  Erastian 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  £is  well  as  temporal  suprem- 
acy of  the  sovereign  £is  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  have,  therefore,  an  eclec- 
tic and  comprehensive  character,  which  distin- 
guishes the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Lutheran  and 
the  strictly  Calvinistic  churches  of  the  continent 
and  Scotland,  and  from  the  dissenting  denomina- 
tions of  England. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  be  understood  in 
their  plain  grammatical  sense;  and,  when  this  is 
doubtful,  the  private  writings  of  Cranmer  and 
other  English  Reformers  and  the  Elizabethan 
divines  must  be  called  to  aid.  The 
5.  Interpre-  leaders  of  the  tractarian  movement 
tation.  disparaged  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  John  Henry  Newman  in  Tract  90, 
Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine 
ArtideSy  tried  to  show  that  art.  xi.,  on  justification 
by  faith  only,  does  not  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works,  that  art.  xxv.  does  not  deny 
that  the  five  sacraments  are  sacraments  in  some 
sense,  that  arts.  vi.  and  xx.,  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  do  not  exclude  the  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thority of  Catholic  tradition,  etc.  The  doctrinal 
decisions  in  the  Gorham  (see  Gorham  Case), 
Bennet,  and  other  controversies,  favor  great  latitude 
in  their  interpretation.  High-churchmen  give  to 
the  Articles  a  place  subordinate  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  is  followed  when  the  Articles 
really  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  contradiction  to  it, 
as  in  the  implications  it  allows  in  the  doctrines  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the 
ministry. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,    after  effecting  an   independent  organiza- 
tion and  episcopate  in  consequence  of  the  American 
Kevolution,    formally    adopted    the    Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  mother-church  at  the 

6.  The      general  convention  held  in  Trenton, 
Protestant  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1801,  but  with  sundry 

Episcopal    alterations  and  omissions  in  the  politi- 

Church.  cal  articles  (xxi.,  xxxvii.)  which  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  made 
necessary.  The  American  revision  omits  all  allu- 
sion to  the  Athanasian  Creed  (Art.  viii.),  which  is 
also  excluded  from  the  American  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  By  this  omission  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  escaped  the  agita- 
tion of  the  English  C!hurch  on  that  creed. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf.)  D.  S.  Schafp. 

BnuooRAPHT:  The  text  (Latin  and  English,  with  the 
American  changes)  is  given  in  Schaff,  CreedSt  iii.  486-516. 
cf.  i.  592-657.  Consult:  Thomas  Rogers,  Exposition  of 
ihe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  London,  1579,  Cambridge,  1854; 
Gilbert  Bumet,  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  London,  1679-1715  and  often;  idem.  Ex- 
position of  the  Thirty-nine  AHicles,  Oxford,  1715  and 
often;  R.  Laurence,  An  Attempt  to  lUustrate  those  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Calvinists  improperly 
consider  as  Calvinistical,  Bampton  Lectures,  3d  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, 1838;  J.  Lamb,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty- 


nine  Articles,  Cambridge,  1835;  E.  H.  Browne,  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  London,  1850  and 
often  (the  most  useful  commentary.  Am.  ed.  by  J.  Will- 
iams, Bishop  of  Connecticut.  New  York.  1869);  C.  Haid- 
wick,  A  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Cambridge, 
1851,  rev.  ed.  by  F.  Procter,  London.  1876;  W.  8.  Perry, 
Journals  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  178S-18S6,  i. 
279  sqq..  New  York,  1861;  A.  P.  Forbes,  An  Explanatim 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  2  vols.,  London,  1867-68; 
W.  White.  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Phihidelphia.  1820.  ed.  B.  F. 
Da  OMta,  New  York.  1880;  R.  W.  Dixon.  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  iii.  520  sqq.  London,  1885;  £.  T. 
Green,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  the  Age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, London,  1896;  E.  F.  K.  M  Oiler,  Die  Bekenntnis- 
schriften  der  reformierten  Kirche,  pp.  xl.-xliii..  505-522, 
Leipsic,  1903 ;  A.  J.  Tait,  Lecture  Outlines  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  London,  1910. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  THE:  The  great  relig- 
ious struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1618- 
1648)  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Germany  being  the  chief  area  of  conflict. 
Of  how  mixed  a  character  the  whole  affair  was,  may 
be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that,  though  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  one  side  (headed  by  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria),  and  Protestants  on  the  other  side, 
under  various  leaders  (Bohemia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden),  alwa3rB  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
party  position,  Roman-Catholic  powers,  as,  for 
instance,  France,  would  at  times  ally  themselves 
with  the  Protestants,  and  Protestant  princes  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as,  for  instance,  the  electors  of 
Brandenbuig  and  Saxony. 

The  war  began  in  Bohemia.  In  1617  Ferdinand 
of  Styria,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
Protestantism,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  and 
persecutions  were  immediately  instituted  against 
the  Protestants.  But  the  Protestants,  under  the 
leadership  of  Count  Thum,  penetrated  into  the 
castle  of  Prague,  threw  the  imperial  commissioners 
out  of  the  window  (May  23,  1618),  organized  a  gen- 
eral rising  throughout  the  country,  entered  into  al- 
liance with  Bethlen  Gdbor,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
and  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Germany;  and  as 
Matthias  died  on  Mar.  20,  1619,  and  Ferdinand 
shortly  after  succeeded  him  as  emperor,  they  de- 
clared the  Bohemian  throne  vacant,  and  offered 
it  to  the  young  elector-palatine,  Frederick  V.,  a 
son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  but  was  very  unfortunate.  The  Protestant 
army  was  completely  routed  in  the  battle  at  the 
White  Hill,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Prague,  Nov. 
8,  1620,  by  Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
army,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  contingent  of 
the  Holy  League;  and  Bohemia  was  speedily  re- 
duced to  order;  that  is,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
families  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  or  the  Re- 
formed denomination  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  their  property,  valued  at  more  than  forty 
million  crowns,  was  confiscated.  Next  year  the 
Palatinate  was  invaded  by  a  Spanish  army  under 
Spinola;  and  at  the  diet  of  R^nsbuig,  March  6, 
1623,  Frederick  V.  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Palatinate  was  given  to  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  In  1625  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  again  rallied  under  the  head  of  Christian 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark;  but  he  was  utterly  defeated 
in  the  battle  at  Lutter,  Aug.  27, 1626,  by  Tilly.   The 
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Danish  peninsula  was  flooded  with  imperial  troops; 
and  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  May  22,  1629,  made  an 
end  of  the  direct  participation  of  Denmark  in  the 
war. 

In  June,  1630,  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  landed  in  Germany;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  conquered  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  was  a  Christian  hero,  a  great  general, 
and  a  great  statesman.  The  hope  of  conquest,  of , 
making  the  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea,  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  his  motives  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Germany,  but  his  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  that  cause  was  as  surely  another,  and  perhaps 
the  stronger  one.  His  army  was  a  model  of  an 
army,  infinitely  superior  in  moral  character  to  the 
armies  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Swedish 
soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  resembled  the  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell.  Tilly  was  defeated  at  Brietenfeld, 
and  on  the  Lech.  In  the  latter  battle  he  was  killed 
and  his  army  scattered.  But  Ferdinand  charged 
Wallenstein  with  the  formation  of  a  new  army, 
which  encountered  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
Ltttzen.  Wallenstein  was  defeated;  but  Gustavus 
Adolphus  fell,  and  the  emperor  found  breathing- 
room  again.  Though  Wallenstein  remained  inactive 
in  Bohemia,  where  he  finally  was  assassinated  at 
Eger,  Feb.  25,  1634,  the  standard  of  the  Swedish 
army  rapidly  sunk  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  and  the  Protestant  army  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  Sept.  6,  1634,  after 
which  the  electors  of  Brandenbuig  and  Saxony 
deserted  the  Protestant  cause,  made  peace  with  the 
emperor,  and  turned  against  the  Swedes. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued to  be  very  critical,  and  his  prospects  of  final 
success  were  very  small.  Richelieu,  whose  whole 
foreign  policy  turned  upon  the  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  Austria  as  its  true  pivot,  and  who  for  that 
very  reason  had  subsidized  the  Swedes  from  the 
very  beginning,  now  took  the  army  of  Duke  Bern- 
hardt of  Saxe- Weimar  into  the  French  service;  and 
the  war  against  Austria  and  her  allies  was  carried 
on  with  a  fierceness  and  cruelty  hitherto  unheard 
of.  In  1646  no  less  than  a  hundred  villages  were 
burned  down  in  Bavaria,  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
away.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Swedish  general 
Torstenson  developed  an  activity  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Hapsburg 
d3masty.  He  defeated  one  Austrian  army  under 
Piccolomini  at  Brietenfeld,  Nov.  2,  1642,  and 
another,  under  Hatzfeld,  at  Jankow,  Mar.  6,  1645; 
and  he  actually  approached  Vienna  in  order  to  form 
a  connection  with  Prince  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  immediate  danger 
drifted  away  by  the  somewhat  peculiar  proceedings 
of  Rakoczy.  But  Austria  was  completely  exhausted 
and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (see  Westphalia, 
Peace  op),  Oct.  24,  1648,  was  as  necessary  to  her  as 
it  was  welcome  to  Grermany,  which  lay  prostrate, 
and  cruelly  devastated  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  best  bibliography  is  that  in  Dahhnann- 
Waits,  Qudlenkunde  der  deiUschen  GeachicfiUt  7th  ed.  by 
E.  Brandenburg,  Leipsic,  1905-06.  On  the  bibliography 
consult  B.  Enbnannsddrfer,  in  Hiatoriaehe  Zeitachriftt 
ziv  (1865).  Note  also  the  very  extensive  classified  list 
in  Cambridge  Modem  HitAory,  iv.  801-953,  New  York, 
1906.    The  most  important  coUeotion  of  BourooB  ia  Briefe 


und  Akten  zur  Gesckichte  des  dreiaetajahrigen  Kriege,  bo- 
gun  in  Munich  in  1873,  the  2d  series  issued  at  Leipsic  and 
Munich  (vols.  viii.  and  xi.,  1910).  The  best  book  for  the 
English  reader  is  the  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Modem 
Hiatory  already  referred  to.  0>nsult  further:  A.  W.  Ward, 
The  ThiHy  Years'  War,  London,  1869  (popular);  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  The  ThiHy  Years*  War,  ib.  1874  (admirable  sum- 
mary); E.  Shebek.  Die  Liaung  der  Wallensteinfrage,  Berlin, 
1881;  F.  Des  Robert,  Campagnea  de  Charles  IV.,  due  de 
Lorraine,  2  vols..  Paris,  1883;  J.  W.  De  Peyster,  The  Thirty 
Years'  War.  With  Reference  to  the  Operations  of  the 
Swedes,  Philadelphia.  1884;  A.  Gindely,  lUustrirte  Ge- 
schichte  des  dreissigjohrigen  Krieges,  3  vols.,  Prague.  1884, 
Eng.  transb..  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  2  vols., 
London,  1885  (based  on  original  documents) ;  G.  B.  Mal- 
leson.  Battlefields  of  Germany  from  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  London,  1884;  J.  C.  F.  von  Schiller, 
Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  trente  ans,  Paris,  1884;  J.  Buehring, 
Venedig,  Oustav  Adolf  und  Rohan,  Hallo,  1885;  A.  Gaedeke, 
WaUensteins  Verhandlungen  mit  den  Schweden,  Frankfort, 
1885;  T.  V.  Bilek,  Beitrdge  zur  GeschichU  Waldsteins, 
Prague.  1886;  R.  C.  Trench,  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ger- 
many, London,  1886  (gives  social  aspects) ;  A.  C.  Henne- 
quin,  TiUy,  1618  h  1632,  Lille,  1887;  G.  Droysen,  Das 
Zeitalter  des  dreissigi&hrigen  Krieges,  Berlin,  1888;  A. 
Ledieu,  E^uisses  de  la  guerre  de  trente  ans,  Lille,  1888; 
M.  Ritter,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Gegenrefor- 
motion  und  des  dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1889-1908  (authoritative);  A.  Weskamp,  Das  Heer  der 
Liga  in  Westfalen,  1622-23,  MOnster,  1891;  O.  Klopp, 
Der  dreissigj&hrige  Krieg  bis  zum   Tode  Gustav  Adolf s, 

1632,  3  vols..  Paderbom,  1891-96;  G.  Winter,  GeschichU 
des  dreissigidhrigen  Krieges,  Berlhi,  1893;  W.  Leinung 
and  R.  Stumvoll,  Au^  Magdeburgs  Sage  und  Geschichte^ 
Magdeburg,  1894;  W.  Struck,  Johann  Georg  und  Oxen- 
stiema.     Von  dem   Tode  Gustav   Adolf s,   Nov.   16 32,  bis 

1633,  Stralsund,  1899;  G.  Egelhaaf.  Gustav  Adolf  in 
Deutschland,  1630-32,  Halle,  1901;  F.  Lippert,  GeschichU 
der  Gegenre formation  im  Oberpfalz-Kurpfalz  zur  Zeit  des 
dreissigi&hrigen  Krieges,  Freiburg,  1901;  J.  Wagner,  Die 
Chronik  des  J.  Wagner  Ober  die  Zeit  der  schwedischen  Ok- 
kupation  in  Augsburg,  1632-36,  Augsburg,  1902;  C.  Jahnel, 
Der  dreissigjdhrige  Krieg  in  Aussig,  Prague,  1903;  C. 
Jacob,  Von  LQtzen  nach  Nordlingen  1633-34,  Strasburg, 
1904;  W.  Stubbs  (Bp.  of  Oxford),  Lectures  on  European 
History.  Europe  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  London, 
1904;  H.  Teitga,  Die  Frage  nach  dem  Urheber  der  Zer- 
stOrung  Magdeburgs  1631,  Halle,  1904;  J.  B.  Mehler, 
General  TiUy,  der  Siegreiche,  Munich,  1905;  F.  Pieth,  Die 
Feldziige  des  Herzogs  Rohan  im  Veltlin  und  in  Graubunden 
1636-37,  Bern,  1905;  E.  Noel,  Gustav  Adolf,  King  of 
Sweden,  London,  1905. 

THISTED,  WALDEMAR  ADOLPH:  Danish  poet; 
b.  in  Aarhus  (100  m.  n.w.  of  Copenhagen),  Denmark, 
Feb.  28,  1815;  d.  m  Copenhagen  Oct.  14,  1887. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  1845;  a  minister  in  Slea- 
wick,  1855;  and,  in  1862,  in  Tommerup,  Zealand. 
His  romances  and  stories  were  very  popular;  he 
was  the  author,  under  pseudon3rm  of  Rowel,  of  Breve 
fra  Hdvede  (Copenhagen,  1866;  English  translation, 
Letters  fro7n  Hellf  2  vols.,  London,  1866;  1  vol..  New 
York,  1885) ;  and,  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Em. 
Saint  Hermidad  and  Herodion,  of  many  other  pub- 
lications. 

THOBURN,  JAMES  MILLS:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  Mar.  7,  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1857);  was  circuit  preacher  in  Ohio  (1857- 
1859) ;  went  to  India  as  a  missionary,  being  stationed 
successively  at  Naini  Tal,  Pauri,  Moradabad,  Luck- 
now,  Calcutta,  and  Simla  from  1859  to  1886.  He 
was  then  presiding  elder  of  the  Indian  conference  in 
the  United  States  (1886-88),  and  in  1888  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  his  church,  with  residence  at 
Calcutta  until  1896  and  subsequently  at  Bombay. 
His  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Philippines.    He 
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is  the  author  of  My  Missionary  Apprenticeship  (New 
York,  1884);  Missionary  Sermons  (1888);  India 
and  Malaysia  (1893) ;  The  Deaconess  and  her  Voca- 
tion  (1803);  Light  in  the  East  (1894);  The  ChrisOess 
Nations  (1895);  The  Church  of  Pentecost  (1899); 
Life  of  Isabella  Thobum  (1903) ;  The  Christian  Con- 
quest of  India  (1906) ;  and  India  and  Southern  Asia 
(1907). 

Bibuoqrapht:   W.  H.  Crawford,  ed.,  Thobum  and  /imNo, 
New  York.  1900. 

THOLUCK,  td'luk,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  GOTT- 
REU:  German  divine  and  pulpit  orator;  b.  at 
Breslau  l^far.  30,  1799;  d.  at  Halle  June  10,  1877. 
Descended  from  very  humble  parentage,  he  first 
learned  a  trade,  but  by  the  assistance  of  friends  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and  the 
university  of  Berlin.  When  he  left  college,  he  de- 
livered an  address  oil  ''  The  Superiority  of  the 
Oriental  World  over  the  Christian,"  which  was 
chiefly  a  eulogy  on  Mohammedanism.  But  during 
his  university  course  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
from  his  pantheism  and  skepticism,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander,  and  more  especially  by  personal  inter- 
course with  Baron  Ernst  von  Kottwitz,  a  member 
of  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  who  combined 
high  social  standing  and  culture  with  an  amiable 
type  of  piety.  In  1821  he  was  graduated  as  licen- 
tiate of  theology,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as 
privat-docent;  in  1824  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  oriental  literature.  In  1825 
he  made  a  literary  journey  to  Holland  and  England 
at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  in 
1826  was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as  ordi- 
nary professor  of  theology,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
(1827-29),  which  he  spent  in  Rome  as  chaplain 
of  the  Prussian  embassy.  In  Halle  he  had  at  first 
to  suffer  much  opposition  and  reproach  from  the 
prevailing  rationalism  of  his  colleagues  (Gesenius 
and  Wegscheider),  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radi- 
cal change;  and  the  whole  theological  faculty  of 
Halle  later  became  decidedly  Evangelical.  On  Dec. 
2,  1870,  his  friends  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
professorship.  The  university  and  magistrate  of 
Halle  and  delegates  of  several  universities  and  of  all 
schools  of  theology  took  part  in  it;  and  his  pupils  in 
Europe  and  America  founded  a  seminary  adjoining 
his  own  home,  for  beneficiary  students  of  theology, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  students. 
He  was  always  in  delicate  health,  but  by  strict 
temperance  and  great  regularity  of  habits  he  man- 
aged to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work  till  within 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  incessant  in  his 
lectures,  preached  regularly  as  university  chaplain, 
and  foimd  time  to  write  many  books. 

His  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Sunde  und  dem  Versdhner,  oder  die  wahre 
Weihe  des  Zweiflers  (Berlin,  1823,  and  often;  Eng. 
transl.,  Ouido  and  Jidius.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and 
the  Propitiator,  London,  1836;  and  The  Two  Students, 
Ouido  and  Jvlius,  1855),  written  in  answer  to  De 
Wette's  Theodor,  oder  des  Ztoeiflers  Weihe  (Ber- 
lin, 1822);  Bluthensammlung  aus  der  morgenldnd- 
ischen  Mystik  (1825),  a  collection  of  translations 
from  the  mystic  poets  of  the  East;  Commentary  on 


Romans  (1825;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1834-36, 
1848),  the  first  exegetical  fruit  of  the  new  Evan- 
gelical theology;  on  John's  Gospel  (Hamburg, 
1827;  Eng.  transl.  Edinburgh,  1836,  Philadelphia, 
1859),  less  thorough  and  permanent,  but  more  popu- 
lar, and  better  adapted  for  students,  than  his  other 
commentaries;  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1835; 
Eng.  transls.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1834-^,  1860),  his 
most  learned,  elaborate,  and  valuable  exegetical 
production;  on  Hebrews  (1836;  Eng.  transl., 
Edmburgh,  1842);  and  on  Pbahns  (1843;  Eng. 
transl.,  Philadelphia,  1858);  DieCRauJbwHrdigkeU  der 
evangdischen  Geschichle  (1837),  a  vindication  of  the 
Gospels  against  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss;  and 
Stunden  christlichen  Andacht  (1840;  several  Eng. 
transls..  Hours  of  Devotion,  London,  1853,  1870, 
Edinbiugh,  1873),  containing  several  original  hymns. 
In  this  book  he  pours  out  his  fervent  Evangelical 
piety  with  all  the  charm  of  fresh  ^ithusiasm.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  German  preachers  of 
his  day,  and  published  a  series  of  imiversity  ser- 
mons (collected  in  5  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Gotha,  1863-64, 
Eng.  transl.  of  one  volume,  Light  from  the  Cross, 
Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  Philadelphia, 
1858).  He  issued  also  two  very  interesting  vols,  of 
"  Miscellaneous  Essays  "  (1839).  His  last  works 
were  contributions  to  Gennan  church  history  since 
the  Reformation,  derived  in  part  from  manuscript 
sources;  namely,  Lutherische  Theologen  Wittenbergs 
im  17.  Jahrhundert  (Hamburg,  1852),  Dcts  akade- 
mische  Ld)en  des  17.  Jahrhundert  (2  vols.,  Hamburg, 
1852,  1854),  and  Oeschichte  des  Rationalismus  (part 
i.,  Berlin,  1865,  never  finished).  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  1863-72,  in  11  vcds.  He  also 
republished  the  commentaries  of  Calvin  on  the 
(xospels  and  Epistles,  and  his  Instiiutio  Christiana 
rdigionis.  He  conducted  for  several  years  a  literary 
periodical,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Realencyklopddie  fUr  proieslantische 
Theologie  und  Kirche  of  Hersog. 

Tholuck  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  in- 
fluential German  theologians  and  authors  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  better  known  in  England  and  America  than  any 
other.  He  was  original,  fresh,  brilliant,  suggestive, 
eloquent,  and  full  of  poetry,  wit,  and  humor.  He 
can  not  be  classed  with  any  school.  He  was  in- 
fluenced by  Pietism,  Moravianism,  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  and  even  Hegel.  His  elastic  mind  was 
ever  open  to  new  light;  and  his  heart  was  always 
right,  and  never  shaken  from  faith  and  love  to 
Christ.  He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  lan- 
guages, studied  nineteen  foreign  tongues  before  he 
was  seventeen,  and  spoke  English,  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  several  other  tongues,  ancient 
and  modem,  almost  like  a  native.  His  learning 
was  extensive  rather  than  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
He  was  one  of  the  regenerators  of  German  theology, 
leading  it  from  rationalism  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation.  His  commentaries 
broke  a  new  path.  His  personal  influoioe  was  as 
great  and  good  as  that  exerted  by  his  works,  and 
yields  only  to  that  of  Neander  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  gifted  with  personal  magnetism, 
and  brilliant  powers  of  conversation.  Having  no 
children,  he  devoted  all  his  paternal  affection  to  his 
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students,  and  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  second 

"Wife,  a  most  amiable,  refined  Christian  lady.    He 

ioTed,  as  he  said,  candidates  for  the  ministry  more 

tHan  the  ministers,  and  students  more  than  candi- 

clates,  because  he  was  more  interested  in  the  process 

of  growth  than  in  the  results  of  growth.    His  life 

'was  a  life  with  the  young,  fruitful  in  blessings.    He 

y/mus  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  two  or 

"tliree  students  every  day  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and 

from  four  to  five:   he  invited  them  freely  to  his 

liouse  and  table,  tried  experiments  on  their  minds, 

proposed  perplexing  questions,  set  them  disputing  on 

Lugh   problems,  inspired  and  stimulated  them  in 

the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety.   He  had 

Srea,t  regard  for  individuality,  and  aimed  to  arouse 

in  every  one  the  sense  of  his  peculiar  calling  rather 

t;liazi  to  create  a  school.    His  chief  aim  was  to  lead 

'fchem  to  humble  faith  in  the  Savior,  and  to  infuse 

into  them  that  love  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of 

^lia  own  heart.   He  adopted,  as  he  says,  Zinzendorf 's 

znotto,  "  I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He,  and 

^fie  alone."    His  lecture-room  was  truly  a  school  of 

dirist.    And  herein  lies  his  chief  significance  and 

snerit.    Thousands  of  students  from  different  lands 

owe  to  him  their  spiritual  life.    To  Americans  he 

^was  especially  attached,  and  a  most  useful  guide  in 

^e  labyrinth  of  German  theology.    He  was  very 

intimate  with  Edward  Robinson,  Charles  Hodge 

(who  studied  at  Halle  in  1827,  and  was  daUy  in  his 

company),  Henry  B.  Smith,  Geoige  L.  Prentiss 

(who  studied  there  in  1840),  and  Edwards  A.  Park 

of  Andover.    He  was  invited  to  the  General  Ck)n- 

ference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  and 

promised  to  come   (with  the  hiunorous  remark, 

"  I  am  afraid  of  yoiu*  American  mobs,  your  hot  cakes 

for  breakfast,  and  especially  of  your  kindness  "). 

But  his  feeble  health  prevented  him;  and  he  sent 

one  of  his  favorite  pupils,  Leopold  Witte,  as  his 

representative,  with  a  modest  sketch  of  his  labors 

and  the  condition  of  theology  in  Crermany.    It  is 

the  last  public  document  from  his  pen   (except 

Bome  letters),  and  gives  a  faithful  idea  of  this  lover 

of  youth,  who  loved  them  for  Christ's  sake. 

(Philip  ScHAFFt.)    D.  S.  Schaff. 

^ibuographt:  His  Lehre  von  der  Sunde^  ut  sup.,  is  in  part 
autobiocnipUMl,  Guido  representing  him.  Letters  will 
be  found  in  the  biography  of  Charies  Hodge  by  A.  A. 
Hodge,  New  York.  1880,  in  that  of  H.  B.  Smith,  by  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Smith,  ib.  1880.  cf.  that  of  Philip  Schaff  by  D.  S. 
Schaff,  panim.  The  authorised  **  Life  "  is  by  L.  Witte, 
2  Tob.,  Bielefeld.  1884-86;  an  autobiographical  sketch 
with  a  paper  by  Witte  is  in  the  Proeetdinga  of  tha  Evan- 
tfdHeal  AlUanee  Conference  of  187S,  pp.  85-89,  New  Yoik, 
1874.  Consult  further:  P.  Schaff.  Oermany;  ita  Univef 
mtim,  Theoloov*  ond  Rdioion,  chap,  xxvi.,  Philadelphia, 
1857;  idem,  in  Pretbi/ferion  Renew,  1871,  pp.  296-300; 
M.  Tlwluek,  Brinnerungen  an  Tholuek*8  HeimganOt  Leip- 
aie.  1892;  M.  KAhler,  Auguat  Tholucka  Oediiektnia,  ib. 
1800;  idem.  Brinnerungen  an  Avguai  und  MalhUde  Tho- 
iatek,  ib.  1899. 

THOMA,  td'ma,  ALBRECHT:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Dertingen  (a  village  near  Wertheim, 
^  m.  w.  of  WQrzbuig),  Baden,  Dec.  2,  1844.  He 
^Was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
(1865-67)  and  Jena  (1867-68),  and  at  the  seminary 
for  preachers  at  Heidelberg  (1868-69) ;  after  which 
he  was  curate  in  Baden  (1869-71),  Bremen  (1871- 
X872),  Neunkirchen  (1872),  Freibuig  (1872-73), 
Xi5rrach    (1873-75),    and    Mannheim    (1875-80). 


Since  1880  he  has  been  professor  of  Glerman  and 
history  at  the  normal  school  in  Carlsruhe.  In  theol- 
ogy his  position  is  liberal.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  SiUenlehre  in  der  Zeit  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments (Haarlem,  1879);  Die  Genesis  des  Johannes- 
Evangdiums  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Dr.  LtUhers  Leben  fUrs 
deutsche  Haus  (1883);  Ein  RiU  ins  Gelobte  Land, 
Land  und  Leute  in  PalOsHna  vor  3,000  Jakren  (1887) ; 
Das  Lfben  Gustav  Adolfs  fOrs  deutsche  Volk  {Carls- 
ruhe,  1894);  Unterm  Christbaum,  Weinachtsge- 
schichien  (1895) ;  PkUipp  Mdanchthons  Leben  (1897) ; 
Geschichte  des  Klosters  Frauenalb  (Freibuig,  1898) ; 
Katharina  von  Bora  (Berlin,  1900) ;  Konrad  Wid^ 
hoUf  der  KommandarU  von  Hohentwid  (Munich, 
1903);  Bemhard  von  Weimar  (Weimar,  1904); 
Der  Stemensohn.  Geschichtliche  Erzdhlung  aus  der 
Zeit  des  Kaisers  Hadrian  (Bielefeld,  1908);  and 
Jesus  und  die  Apostei  (Gotha,  1910). 

THOMAS  A  BECKET.    See  Bbckbt,  Thomas. 

THOMAS  A  JESU:  Portuguese  Augustinian 
ascetic,  brother  of  Didacus  (Diogo)  Andrada  (q. v.) ; 
b.  at  Lisbon  1529;  d.  among  the  Moors  in  North 
Africa  Apr.  17,  1582.  He  entered  the  Augustinian 
order  in  1548;  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Ooimbra,  and  then  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  became 
master  of  novices;  he  developed  a  tendency  toward 
extreme  asceticism,  for  the  furthering  of  which  he 
proposed  to  found  a  monastery  under  stricter  rules, 
though  this  met  with  opposition;  he  carried  out 
his  own  ideal  in  person  at  Penhaferma,  where  he 
became  a  preacher;  he  was  taken  as  field  chaplain 
to  Africa  by  King  Sebastian  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Moors,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  in  prison  wrote  his  Trabalhos  de  Jesus 
(Lisbon,  1602),  which  was  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  but 
was  released  through  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  but  preferred  to  stay  in  Morocco  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  other  prisoners  and  the 
poor,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  help  of  the  wealthy.  His  last  ill- 
ness was  contracted  while  engaged  in  these  works 
of  mercy.  He  wrote  also  a  **  Life  "  of  Louis  de 
Montroya  (Lisbon,  1618);  Praxis  verce  fidei  (Co- 
logne, 1629) ;  and  also  De  oraiione  Dominica  (Ant- 
werp, 1623). 

Bibuoorapht:  Hie  *'  Life  "  by  A.  de  Meneiee  is  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  the  Trabalhoat  published  at  Lisboii,  1733. 
Cf.  KL,  xi.  1671-73. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.    See  Kemfis. 

THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE:  In  the  Synoptic  lists 
of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15)  Thomas  is  paired  with  Matthew,  but  in  the  Acts 
(i.  13)  with  Philip.  The  name  (translated  into  the 
Greek  Didymus,  John  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2)  means 
''  twin  "  and  was  doubtless  the  personal  name  of  the 
apostle,  most  likely  as  recalling  the  facts  at  his  birth, 
possibly  given  after  the  death  of  the  other  twin. 
It  surely  was  not  given  by  Jesus  on  account  of 
Thomas's  native  disposition  toward  doubt.  Thomas 
does  not  figure  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  outside  of  the 
lists  of  the  apostles,  while  in  the  Fourth  Crospel  he 
stands  out  clearly  with  marked  characteristics 
(xi.  6,  xiv.  5,  XX.  25-28).    His  nature  is  positive, 
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like  Peter's,  but  with  contrary  leanings,  since  Peter 
was  optimistic  and  Thomas  pessimistic.  He  is 
noted  for  his  desire  for  certain  and  experiential 
knowledge,  without  which  he  was  uncertain  and  un- 
determined (cf.  John  xiv.  5),  as  when  he  wished 
personal  and  irrefutable  experience  of  the  fact  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  (John  xx.  25-28). 

All  extra-Biblical  reports  are  imtrustworthy, 
including  those  which  identify  him  with  other  Bibli- 
cal personages  especially  in  the  Syrian  Church.  The 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  furnish  examples  of 
identification  with  Judas  in  John  xiv.  22,  others  are 
in  the  Syriac  Didache,  Abulfaraj  (Chron.  ecd.y  iii.  2), 
Ephraem  Syrus  (cf.  Burkitt,  in  TS,  vii.  2,  4),  Euse- 
bius  {Hist,  eccl.f  i.,  xiii.,  Syriac  text).  The  defense 
of  this  identification  by  Resch  (TU.,  x.  3,  pp.  824 
8qq.)f  who  explains  Judas- James  as  brother  of  James 
and  sees  the  other  twin  in  Jamcs-Alpheus  and  dis- 
tinguishes Lebbseus-Thaddeus  from  Judas-James, 
has  no  foundation.  Still  more  startling  is  the 
identification  of  Thomas  with  Judas  son  of  Joseph 
and  brother  of  Jesus,  which  makes  him  the  twin 
brother  of  Jesus;  this  occurs  first  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  [§  31],  at  the  basis  of  which  is  probably  a 
Syriac  original,  but  outside  the  Syrian  Church  is 
found  only  in  Priscillian,  who  in  this  twin  brother 
sees  the  apostle  (John  xx.  26  sqq.)  and  the  author 
of  I  John  (cf.  Zahn,  Forachungen,  v.  116,  123,  vi.  346 
sqq.) .  As  untrustworthy  as  these  suppositions  is  the 
statement  that  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Paneas  in 
Galilee  (cf.  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Apokrypherif  Apostel- 
geschichten  und  Apostdlegenden,  i.  246,  Brunswick, 
1883).  Similarly  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  are  pure  fiction.  The  earliest  form  of  this 
sends  him  to  work  in  Parthia  (Euscbius,  Hist.  ecd. 
III.,  i.,  and  often  elsewhere),  and  his  grave  was 
sought  in  Edessa  (S.  J.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca 
orienialis,  i.  49,  Rome,  1719)  and  his  death  naturally 
was  located  there  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom. j 
IV.,  ix.  73),  while  this  report  brings  him  into  con- 
nection also  with  the  Abgar  legend  (see  Abgar). 
A  later  development  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  sends  him  to  India,  where  he  suffers  a 
martyr  death.  This  is  brought  into  relation  with 
the  Edessa  story  by  reporting  the  carrying  of  his 
body  back  to  Edessa,  a  story  without  historical 
foundation  (in  spite  of  W.  CJermann,  Die  Kirche 
der  Thomaschristen,  pp.  20  sqq.,  GQtersloh,  1877). 
ITie  source  of  these  later  stories  is  the  Gnostic  Acts 
of  Thomas  (ed.  M.  Bonnet,  Supplementum  codicis 
apocryphiy  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1883).  A  later  redaction 
of  this  legend  dates  from  the  seventh  century, 
affirming  that  Thomas  converted  Parthians,  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Indians  and  died  a  martyr  in  Calamine 
in  India  (J.  J.  Grynftus,  Monumenta  patrum  or- 
thodoxagrapha,  ii.  589,  Basel,  1569).  The  Thomas 
Christians  (see  Nestorians)  have  a  tradition,  con- 
ditioned by  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Thomas,  which 
makes  him  a  martyr  in  Mailapur.  ^g    Sieffert.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are  quite  fully  indicated  in  the 
text.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Bible  dictionaries* 
notably:  Dfi,  iv.  763-754;  EB,  iv.  6057-59;  DCQ,  ii. 
728-729.  McGifTert  discusses  the  early  accounts  in  his 
transl.  of  Eusebius.  Hist,  ecd.,  in  NPNF,  1  ser.,  i.  100, 
101.  104.  132,  156.  171.  The  fullest  account  of  the  leg- 
ends conceminR  Thomas  are  in  the  work  of  Lipsius  named 
in   the   text,   i.   225-347.     Consult   further  W.   Wrii^t, 


Apocryphal  Acta  of  the  ApoatUa,  London,  1871;  T.  Sefaor- 
mann,  Propkden  tmd  ApoeUUeocnden^  Leipsic,  1907;  F. 
Wilhelm,  Deutache  Legenden  und  Legendare,  Sb.  1907. 
The  apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  was  edited 
by  C.  Tischendorf  in  Evangdia  Apocrypha,  Letpsie,  1853. 
2d  ed.,  1876,  and  an  Eng.  transl.  is  fumkhed  by  B.  H. 
Cowper,  The  Apocryphal  Goapda,  PP«  118-170,  Londcm. 
1867;  and  by  A.  Walker,  Apocryphal  GoapeU,  Acta,  and 
Revelationa,  pp.  78-99,  ib.  1873,  who  gives  also  tranal.  of 
the  Acts  of  Thomas,  pp.  389-422.  The  text  of  the  Acta 
of  Thomas  are  in  C.  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apoatoiorum  apoc- 
rypha, pp.  190-234,  cf.  pp.  lxiii.-lxix.,  236-242.  For  Eng. 
tranal.  of  the  "  Preaching "  and  "  Martyrdom  of  St 
Thomas  "  cf.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  Hora  Semiticta,  iv.  80- 
99,  London,  1904.  B.  Pick,  in  Apocryphal  AeU,  pp.  222- 
362,  Chicago,  1909,  gives  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Acta  of 
Thomas.  Consult  also  A.  E.  Medlycott,  India  and  iht 
Apoatle  Thomaa:  an  Inquiry;  teiih  a  eritioal  Analyaia  of 
the  Acta  Thomca,  London,  1905. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

Life  (§  1). 

Personality  and  Character  (§  2). 

Writings  (§  3). 

The  Summa,  part  i.;  Theology  (§  4). 

The  Summa,  part  ii.;  Ethics  (§  5). 

The  Summa,  part  iii.;  Christ  (§  6). 

The  Sacraments  (S  7). 

Estimation  (§  8). 

The  birth-year  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  commonly 
given  as  1227,  but  he  was  probably  bom  early  in 
1225  at  his  father's  castle  of  Roccasecca  (75  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Rome)  in  Neapolitan  territory.  He  died  at 
the  monastery  of  Fossanova,  one  mile  from  Son- 

nino  (64  m.  s.e.  of  Rome),  Mar.  7, 1274. 
z.  Life.     His  father  was  Count  Landulf  of  an 

old  high-bom  south  Italian  family, 
and  his  mother  was  Ck)untess  Theodora  of  Theate, 
of  noble  Norman  descent.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was 
sent  for  his  early  education  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  where  his  father's  brother  Sinibald 
was  abbot.  Later  he  studied  in  Naples.  Probably 
in  1243  he  determined  to  enter  the  Dominican 
order;  but  on  the  way  to  Rome  he  was  seized  by 
his  brothers  and  brought  back  to  his  parents  at  the 
castle  of  S.  Giovanni,  where  he  was  held  a  captive 
for  a  year  or  two  and  besieged  with  prayers,  threats, 
and  even  sensual  temptation  to  make  him  relinquiah 
his  purpose.  Finally  the  family  yielded  and  the  or- 
der sent  Thomas  to  Cologne  to  study  imder  Albertus 
Magnus  (q.v.),  where  he  arrived  probably  toward 
the  end  of  1244.  He  accompanied  Albertus  to  Paris 
in  1245,remained  there  with  his  teacher,  continuing 
his  studies  for  three  years,  and  followed  Albertus 
at  the  latter's  return  to  Cologne  in  1248.  For 
several  years  longer  he  remained  with  the  famous 
philosopher  of  scholasticism,  presimiably  teaching. 
This  long  association  of  Thomas  with  the  great 
polyhistor  was  the  most  important  influence  in  his 
development;  it  made  him  a  comprehensive  scholar 
and  won  him  permanently  for  the  Aristotelian 
method.  In  1252  probably  Thomas  went  to  Paris 
for  the  master's  degree,  which  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  owing  to  attacks,  at  that  time, 
on  the  mendicant  orders.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
received  the  degree  and  entered  ceremoniously  upon 
his  office  of  teaching  in  1257;  he  taught  in  Paris  for 
several  years  and  there  wTote  certain  of  his  works 
and  began  others.  In  1259  he  was  present  at  an 
important  chapter  of  his  order  at  Valenciennes. 
At  the  solicitation  of   Pope  Urban  IV.  (therefore 
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not  before  the  latter  part  of  1261),  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rome.  In  1269-71  he  was  again  active 
in  Paris.  In  1272  the  provincial  chapter  at  Florence 
empowered  him  to  found  a  new  stadium  genercde 
at  such  place  as  he  should  choose,  and  he  selected 
Naples.  Early  in  1274  the  pope  directed  him  to  at- 
tend the  Council  of  Lyons  and  he  undertook  the 
journey,  although  he  was  far  from  well.  On  the 
way  he  stopped  at  the  castle  of  a  niece  and  there 
became  seriously  ill.  He  wished  to  end  his  days  in  a 
monastery  and  not  being  able  to  reach  a  house  of 
the  Dominicans  he  was  carried  to  the  Cistercian 
Fossanova.  There,  first,  after  his  death,  his  re- 
mains were  preserved. 

Thomas  made  a  remarkable  impression  on  all 
who  knew  him,  as  represented  in  contemporary 
biographies.  He  was  placed  on  a  level  with  Paul 
and  Augustine,  receiving  the  title  doctor  angelicus. 
In  1319  the  investigation  preliminary 
2,  Person-  to  canonization  was  begun  and  on 
ality  and  July  18,  1323,  he  was  pronounced  a 
Character,  saint  by  John  XXII.  at  Avignon. 
Thomas  is  described  as  of  laige  statiure, 
corpulent,  and  dark-complexioned;  he  had  a  large 
head  and  was  somewhat  bald  in  front.  His  manners 
and  bearing  accorded  with  his  noble  birth;  he  was 
refined,  affable,  and  lovable.  In  argument  he 
maintained  self-control  and  won  his  opponents  by 
his  superior  personality  and  great  learning.  His 
tastes  were  simple  and  his  requirements  few.  His 
associates  were  specially  impressed  by  his  power  of 
memory;  but  the  passion  of  his  soul  was  the  search 
for  the  truth  involving  the  inner  struggle  for  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Absorbed  in  thought  he  often 
forgot  his  surroundings.  His  admirers  honestly  be- 
lieved him  to  be  inspired,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  instructed  him  in  visions. 
What  he  attained  by  such  strenuous  absorption  he 
knew  how  to  express  for  others  systematically, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  simplicity.  In  his 
writings  he  does  not,  like  Duns,  make  the  reader 
his  associate  in  the  search  for  truth,  but  he  teaches 
it  authoritatively.  Thomas  became  the  teacher 
of  his  church  and  has  always  remained  such.  The 
consciousness  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  works  in 
view  of  the  revelation  which  he  believed  to  have 
received  was  often  to  him  an  oppressive  burden. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  may  be  classified  as, 
(1)  exegetical,  homiletical,  and  liturgical;  (2) 
dogmatic,  apologetic,  and  ethical;  and  (3)  philo- 
sophical. Among  the  genuine  works  of  the  first 
class  were:  Commentaries  on  Job  (1261-65); 
on  Psalms  i.-li.,  according  to  some  a 
3.  Writings,  reportatuniy  or  report  of  oral  deliver- 
ances furnished  by  his  companion 
Raynaldus;  on  Isaiah;  the  Catena  aurea  (1475, 
and  often;  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Newman,  4 
vols.,  Oxford,  1841-45),  which  is  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Gospels,  constructed  on 
numerous  citations  from  the  Fathers;  probably  a 
Commentary  on  Canticles,  and  on  Jeremiah;  and 
wholly  or  partly  reporUUa,  on  John,  on  Matthew, 
and  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  including,  according  to 
one  authority,  Hebrews  i.-x.  Thomas  prepared  for 
Urban  IV.,  Officium  de  corpore  ChrisH  (1264);  and 
the  following  works  may  be  either  genuine  or 


reportata:  Expositio  angdica  sahUaOonia;  Trao- 
tatus  de  decern  prasceptis;  OraiUmU  dominic<B  ex- 
positio;  Sermonea  pro  dominids  diebua  et  pro 
sanctorum  solemnitakbua;  and  L.  Pignon  knows 
Sermonea  de  angeliSf  and  Sermones  de  quadragesima. 
Of  his  sermons  only  numipulated  copies  are  extant. 
In  the  second  division  were:  In  quatuor  senteniiarum 
libroSf  of  his  first  Paris  sojourn;  Queationea  dia- 
putaiaij  written  at  Paris  and  Rome;  Qumstionea 
quodlibetalea  duodecim;  Summa  catholicoB  jidei 
contra  gentUea  (1261-64);  and  the  Summa  theo- 
logicB.  To  the  dogmatic  works  belong  also  certain 
commentaries,  as  follows:  Expoaitio  in  librum 
beati  Dionyaii  de  divinia  nominibua;  ExpoaUiones 
primes  et  aecundce  decretalia;  In  Boethii  lihroa  de 
hMLomadHma;  smd  Prcedarce  qua^tionea  auper  librum 
Boethii  de  trinitate.  A  large  number  of  opuacula  also 
belonged  to  this  group.  Of  philosophical  writings 
there  are  calatogued  thirteen  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  besides  numerous  philosophical  opuscula 
of  which  fourteen  are  classed  as  genuine. 

The  greatest  work  of  Thomas  was  the  Summa 
and  it  is  the  fullest  presentation  of  his  views.  He 
worked  on  it  from  the  time  of  Clement  IV.  (after 
1265)  until  the  end  of  his  life.  When  he  died  he  had 
reached  question  ninety  of  part  iii.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  penance.  What  was  lacking  was  afterward 
added  from  the  fourth  book  of  his  commentary  on 
the  "  Sentences  '*  of  Peter  Lombard  as  a  aupple- 
mentum,  which  is  not  found  in  manu- 
4.  The  scripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
Summa,  teenth  centuries.  The  Summa  was 
Part  L;  translated  into  Greek  (apparently  by 
Theology.  Maximus  Planudes,  c.  1327),  into  Ar- 
menian, into  many  European  tongues, 
and  even  into  Chinese.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  Part  i.  treats  of  God,  who  is  the  "  first 
cause,  himself  uncaused  **  (primum  movena  im- 
mobile) and  as  such  existent  only  in  act  (actu),  that 
is  pure  actuality  without  potentiality  and,  therefore, 
without  corporeality.  His  essence  is  actua  purua 
et  perfectua.  This  follows  from  the  fivefold  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God;  namely,  there  must  be  a 
first  mover,  unmoved,  a  first  cause  in  the  chain  of 
causes,  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  an  absolutely 
perfect  being,  and  a  rational  designer.  In  this  con- 
nection the  thoughts  of  the  unity,  infinity,  unchange- 
ableness,  and  goodness  of  the  highest  being  are  de- 
duced. The  spiritual  being  of  God  is  further  de- 
fined as  thinking  and  willing.  His  knowledge  is 
absolutely  perfect  since  he  knows  himself  and  all 
things  as  appointed  by  him.  Since  every  knowing 
being  strives  after  the  thing  known  as  end,  will  is 
implied  in  knowing.  Inasmuch  as  God  knows  him- 
self as  the  perfect  good,  he  wills  himself  as  end. 
But  in  that  everything  is  willed  by  God,  everything 
is  brought  by  the  divine  will  to  himself  in  the  re- 
lation of  means  to  end.  Therein  God  wills  good  to 
every  being  which  exists,  that  is  he  loves  it;  and, 
therefore,  love  is  the  fundamental  relation  of  God 
to  the  world.  If  the  divine  love  be  thought  of 
simply  as  act  of  will,  it  exists  for  every  creature  in 
like  measure:  but  if  the  good  assured  by  love  to 
the  individual  be  thought  of,  it  exists  for  different 
beings  in  various  degrees.  In  so  far  as  the  loving 
God  gives  to  every  being  what  it  needs  in  relation 
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to  the  whole,  he  is  just:  in  so  far  as  he  thereby  does 
away  with  misery,  he  is  merdful.  In  every  work 
of  God  both  justice  and  mercy  are  united  and,  in- 
deed, his  justice  always  presupposes  his  mercy, 
sinco  he  owes  no  one  anything  and  gives  more 
bountifully  than  is  due.  As  God  rules  in  the  world, 
the  *'  plan  of  the  order  of  things  **  preexists  in  him; 
i.e.,  his  providence  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
government  are  what  condition  as  cause  every- 
thing which  comes  to  pass  in  the  world.  Hence 
follows  predestination:  from  eternity  some  are 
destined  to  eternal  life,  while  as  concerns  others 
*'  he  permits  some  to  fall  short  of  that  end."  Repro- 
bation, however,  is  more  than  mere  foreknowledge; 
it  is  the  **  will  of  permitting  anyone  to  fall  into  sin 
and  incur  the  penalty  of  condemnation  for  sin." 
The  effect  of  predestination  is  grace.  Since  Grod 
is  the  first  cause  of  everything,  he  is  the  cause  of 
even  the  free  acts  of  men  through  predestination. 
Determinism  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  system  of 
Thomas;  things  with  their  source  of  becoming  in 
God  are  ordered  from  eternity  as  means  for  the 
realization  of  his  end  in  himself.  On  moral  grounds 
Thomas  advocates  freedom  energetically;  but, 
with  his  premises,  he  can  have  in  mind  only  the 
psychological  form  of  self-motivation.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  accidental  or  free,  although  it  may 
appear  so  in  reference  to  the  proximate  cause.  From 
this  point  of  view  miracles  become  necessary  in 
themselves  and  are  to  be  considered  merely  as 
inexplicable  to  man.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  first  cause  all  is  imchangeable;  although 
from  the  limited  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  cause 
miracles  may  be  spoken  of.  In  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  Thomas  starts  from  the  Augustinian  system. 
Since  God  has  only  the  functions  of  thinking  and 
willing,  only  two  processionea  can  be  asserted  from 
the  Father.  But  these  establish  definite  relations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  one  to  another.  The 
relations  must  be  conceived  as  real  and  not  as 
merely  ideal;  for,  as  with  creatures  relations  arise 
through  certain  accidents,  since  in  God  there  is  no 
accident  but  all  is  substance,  it  follows  that  **  the 
relation  really  existing  in  God  is  the  same  as  the 
essence  according  to  the  thing."  From  another 
side,  however,  the  relations  as  real  must  be  really 
distinguished  one  from  another.  Therefore,  three 
persons  are  to  be  affirmed  in  God.  Man  stands 
opposite  to  God;  he  consists  of  soul  and  body.  The 
"  intellectual  soul "  consists  of  intellect  and  will. 
Furthermore  the  soul  is  the  absolutely  indivisible 
form  of  man ;  it  is  immaterial  substance,  but  not  one 
and  the  same  in  all  men  (as  the  Averrhoists  as- 
sumed). The  soul's  power  of  knowing  has  two  sides; 
a  passive  (the  i?iteUectu8  possibilis)  and  an  active 
(the  inlellectus  agens).  It  is  the  capacity  to  form 
concepts  and  to  abstract  the  mind's  images  (species) 
from  the  objects  perceived  by  sense.  But  since 
what  the  intellect  abstracts  from  individual  things 
is  a  universal,  the  mind  knows  the  universal 
primarily  and  directly,  and  knows  the  singular 
only  indirectly  by  virtue  of  a  certain  reflexio 
(cf.  Scholasticism).  As  certain  principles  are  im- 
manent in  the  mind  for  its  speculative  activity, 
•D  also  a  **  Bpecial  disposition  of  works,"  or  the 
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**  practical  reason,"  affording  the  idea  of  the  moral 
law  of  nature,  so  important  in  medieval  ethics. 

The  first  part  of  the  Summa  is  simmied  up  in  the 
thought  that  God  governs  the  world  as  the "  uni- 
versal first  cause."  God  sways  the  intellect  in  that 
he  gives  the  power  to  know  and  impreaaes  the 
species  intelligibiles  on  the  mind,  and  he  sways  the 
will  in  that  he  holds  the  good  before 
5.  The  it  as  aim,  and  creates  the  virtui  vohM. 
Summai  "  To  will  is  nothing  else  than  a  certain 
Part  iL;  inclination  toward  the  object  of  the 
Ethics,  volition  which  is  the  imiversal  good." 
God  works  all  in  all,  but  so  that  things 
also  themselves  exert  their  proper  efficiency.  Here 
the  Areopagitic  ideas  of  the  graduated  ejects  of 
created  things  play  their  part  in  Thomas's  thought. 
The  second  part  of  the  Summa  (two  parts,  prim 
secundce  and  secunda  secunda)  follows  this  complex 
of  ideas.  Its  theme  is  man's  striving  after  the 
highest  end,  which  is  the  blessedness  of  the  vim 
beata.  Here  Thomas  develops  his  system  of  ethics, 
which  has  its  root  in  Aristotle.  In  a  chain  of  acts 
of  will  man  strives  for  the  highest  end.  They  are 
free  acts  in  so  far  as  man  has  in  himself  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  end  and  therein  the  principle  of  action. 
In  that  the  will  wills  the  end,  it  wills  also  the  ap- 
propriate means,  chooses  freely  and  completes  the 
consensus.  Whether  the  act  be  good  or  evil  depends 
on  the  end.  The  **  human  reason  "  pronounces 
judgment  concerning  the  character  of  the  end,  it  is, 
therefore,  the  law  for  action.  Human  acts,  how- 
ever, are  meritorious  in  so  far  as  they  promote  the 
purpose  of  God  and  his  honor.  By  repeating  a  good 
action  man  acquires  a  moral  habit  or  a  quality 
which  enables  him  to  do  the  good  gladly  and  easily. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues,  which  Thomas  treats  after  the  manner 
of  Aristotle;  the  theological  virtues  are  imparted 
by  God  to  man  as  a  "  disposition,"  from  which  the 
acts  here  proceed,  but  while  they  strengthen,  they 
do  not  form  it.  The  "  disposition  "  of  evil  is  the 
opposite  alternative.  An  act  becomes  evil  through 
deviation  from  the  reason  and  the  divine  moral  law. 
Therefore,  sin  involves  two  factors:  its  substance 
or  matter  is  lust;  in  form,  however,  it  is  deviation 
from  the  divine  law.  Sin  has  its  origin  in  the  will, 
which  decides,  against  the  reason,  for  a  "  change- 
able good."  Since,  however,  the  wiU  also  moy& 
the  other  powers  of  man,  sin  has  its  seat  in  these 
too.  By  choosing  such  a  lower  good  as  end,  the 
will  is  misled  by  self-love,  so  that  this  worb  m 
cause  in  every  sin.  God  is  not  the  cause  of  an, 
since,  on  the  contrary,  he  draws  all  things  to  hiift- 
self.  But  from  another  side  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  so  he  is  efficacious  also  in  sin  as  cdio  but 
not  as  ens.  The  devil  is  not  directly  the  cause  oi 
sin,  but  he  incites  by  working  on  the  ima^nation 
and  the  sensuous  impulse  of  man,  as  men  or  things 
may  also  do.  Sin  is  original.  Adam's  first  sn 
passes  upon  himself  and  all  the  succeeding  race;  he- 
cause  he  is  the  head  of  the  human  race  and  "by 
virtue  of  procreation  human  nature  is  transmitted 
and  along  with  nature  its  infection."  The  poweis 
of  generation  are,  therefore,  designated  espe- 
cially as  "  infected."  The  thought  is  involved 
here  by  the    fact  that    Thomas,   like  the  other 
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scholastics,  held  to  creationism,  therefore  taught 
that  the  souls  are  created  by  God.  Two  things 
according  to  Thomas  constituted  man's  righteous- 
ness in  paradise — the  justilia  originalis  or  the  harmo- 
ny of  all  man's  powers  before  they  were  blighted  by 
desire,  and  the  possession  of  the  gratia  gratum 
faciens  (the  continuous  indwelling  power  of  good). 
Both  are  lost  through  original  sin,  which  in  form  is 
the  "  loss  of  original  righteousness."  The  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  is  the  disorder  and  maiming  of 
man's  nature,  which  shows  itself  in  "  ignorance, 
malice,  moral  weakness,  and  especially  in  con- 
cupiscentia,  which  is  the  material  principle  of 
original  sin."  The  course  of  thought  here  is  as  fol- 
lows: when  the  first  man  transgressed  the  order  of 
his  nature  appointed  by  nature  and  grace,  he,  and 
with  him  the  human  race,  lost  this  order.  This 
negative  state  is  the  essence  of  original  sin.  From 
it  follow  an  impairment  and  perversion  of  human 
nature  in  which  thenceforth  lower  aims  rule  con- 
trary to  nature  and  release  the  lower  element  in 
man.  Since  sin  is  contrary  to  the  divine  order,  it  is 
guilt  and  subject  to  punishment.  Guilt  and  punish- 
ment correspond  to  each  other;  and  since  the 
''  apostasy  from  the  invariable  good  which  is  in- 
finite," fulfilled  by  man,  is  unending,  it  merits  ever- 
lasting punishment. 

But  God  works  even  in  sinners  to  draw  them  to 
the  end  by  ^'  instructing  through  the  law  and  aiding 
by  grace."  The  law  is  the  "  precept  of  the  prac- 
tical reason."  As  the  moral  law  of  nature,  it  is  the 
participation  of  the  reason  in  the  all-determining 
"  eternal  reason."  But  since  man  falls  short  in  his 
appropriation  of  this  law  of  reason,  there  is  need  of  a 
"  divine  law."  And  since  the  law  applies  to  many 
complicated  relations,  the  pracHcce  disposUiones  of 
the  human  law  must  be  laid  down.  The  divine  law 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new.  In  so  far  as  the  old 
divine  law  contains  the  moral  law  of  nature  it  is 
universally  valid;  what  there  is  in  it,  however,  be- 
yond this  is  valid  only  for  the  Jews.  The  new  law 
is  "  primarily  grace  itself  "  and  so  a  "  law  given 
within,"  "  a  gift  superadded  to  nature  by  grace," 
but  not  a  "  written  law."  In  this  sense,  as  sacrp^ 
mental  grace,  the  new  law  justifies.  It  contains, 
however,  an  "  ordering  "  of  external  and  internal 
conduct,  and  so  regarded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
identical  with  both  the  old  law  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  consUia  (see  Consilia  Evangelica)  show  how 
one  may  attain  the  end  *^  better  and  more  expedient- 
ly "  by  full  renunciation  of  worldly  goods.  Since 
man  is  sinner  and  creature,  he  needs  grace  to  reach 
the  final  end.  The  "  first  cause  "  alone  is  able  to 
reclaim  him  to  the  **  final  end."  This  is  true  after 
the  fall,  although  it  was  needful  before.  Grace  is, 
on  one  side,  **  the  free  act  of  God,"  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  effect  of  this  act,  the  gratia  infuaa 
or  gratia  creata,  a  habitua  infusus  which  is  instilled 
into  the  "  essence  of  the  soul,"  "  a  certain  gift  of 
disposition,  something  supernatural  proceeding 
from  God  into  man."  Grace  is  a  supernatural 
ethical  character  created  in  man  by  God,  which 
comprises  in  itself  all  good,  both  faith  and  love. 
Justification  by  grace  comprises  four  elements: 
"  the  infusion  of  grace,  the  influencing  of  free  will 
toward  God  through  faith,  the  influencing  of  free 


will  respecting  sin,  and  tlie  remission  of  sins."  It 
is  a  ''  transmutation  of  the  human  soul,"  and  takes 
place  "  instantaneously."  A  creative  act  of  God 
enters,  which,  however,  executes  itself  as  a  spiritual 
motive  in  a  psychological  form  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  man.  Semipelagian  tendencies  are  far 
removed  from  Thomas.  In  that  man  is  created 
anew  he  believes  and  loves,  and  now  sin  is  foigiven. 
Then  begins  good  conduct;  grace  is  the  ''  begin- 
ning of  meritorious  works."  Thomas  conceives 
of  merit  in  the  Augustinian  sense:  God  gives  the 
reward  for  that  toward  which  he  himself  gives  the 
power.  Man  can  never  of  himself  deserve  tiie  prima 
gratia,  nor  merUum  de  congruo  (by  natural  ability; 
cf .  R.  Seebeig,  Lekrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichtef  ii.  105- 
106,  Leipsic,  1898).  After  thus  stating  the  principles 
of  morality,  in  the  secunda  secundce  Thomas  comes 
to  a  minute  exposition  of  his  ethics  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  virtues.  The  conceptions  of  faith  and 
love  are  of  much  significance  in  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  Thomas.  Man  strives  toward  the  highest 
good  with  the  will  or  through  love.  But  since  the 
end  must  first  be  ''  apprehended  in  the  intellect," 
knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  loved  must  precede  love; 
**  because  the  will  can  not  strive  after  God  in  perfect 
love  unless  the  intellect  have  true  faith  toward  him." 
Inasmuch  as  this  truth  which  is  to  be  known  is 
practical  it  first  incites  the  will,  which  then  brings 
the  reason  to  "  assent."  But  since,  furthermore, 
the  good  in  question  is  transcendent  and  inacces^ 
sible  to  man  by  himself,  it  requires  the  infusion 
of  a  supernatural  "  capacity  "  or  "disposition"  to 
make  man  capable  of  faith  as  well  as  love.  Ac- 
cordingly the  object  of  both  faith  and  love  is  God, 
involving  also  the  entire  complex  of  truths  and  com- 
mandments which  God  reveals,  in  so  far  as  they 
in  fact  relate  to  God  and  lead  to  him.  Thus  faith 
becomes  recognition  of  the  teachings  and  precepts 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  ("  the  first  sub- 
jection of  man  to  God  is  by  faith  ").  The  object 
of  faith,  however,  is  by  its  nature  object  of  love; 
therefore  faith  comes  to  completion  only  in  love 
("  by  love  is  the  act  of  faith  accomplished  and 
formed  "). 

The  way  which  leads  to  God   is  Christ:   and 
Christ  is  the  theme  of  part  iii.    It  can  not  be  as- 
serted that  the  incarnation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, "  sinc^  God  in  his  onmipotent 
6.  The      power    could    have    repaired    human 
Summai     nature  in  many  other  ways  ":  but  it 
Part  ilL;    was  the  most  suitable  way  both  for 
Christ      the   purpose    of    instruction    and    of 
satisfaction.     The  Unio  between  the 
Logos  and  the  human  nature  is  a  "  relation  "  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  nature  which 
comes  about  by  both  natures  being  brought  to- 
gether in  the  one  person  of  the  Logos.    An  incarna- 
tion can  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
human  nature  began  to  be  in  the  eternal  hypostasis 
of  the  divine  nature.    So  Christ  is  unum  since  his 
human  nature  lacks  the  h3rpostasis.    The  person  of 
the  Logos,  accordingly,  has  assumed  the  impersonal 
human  nature,  and  in  such  way  that  the  assumption 
of  the  soul  became  the  means  for  the  assumption 
of  the  body.   This  union  with  the  himian  soul  is  the 
gratia  unionia  which  leads  to  the  impartation  of  the 
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gratia  habitualis  from  the  Logos  to  the  human 
nature.  Thereby  all  himian  potentialities  are  made 
perfect  in  Jesus.  Besides  the  perfections  given  by 
the  vision  of  God,  which  Jesus  enjoyed  from  the 
beginning,  he  receives  all  others  by  the  ffratia  habi- 
tualis. In  so  far,  however,  as  it  is  the  limited  himian 
nature  which  receives  these  perfections,  they  are 
finite.  This  holds  both  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
will  of  Christ.  The  Logos  impresses  the  species 
intelligibiles  of  all  created  things  on  the  soul,  but 
the  inteUectus  agens  transforms  them  gradually  into 
the  impressions  of  sense.  On  another  side  the  soul 
of  Christ  works  miracles  only  as  instrument  of  the 
Logos,  since  omnipotence  in  no  way  appertains  to 
this  human  soul  in  itself.  Furthermore,  Christ's 
human  nature  partook  of  imperfections,  on  the  one 
side  to  make  his  true  humanity  evident,  on  another 
side  because  he  would  bear  the  general  consequences 
of  sin  for  humanity.  Christ  experienced  suffering, 
but  blessedness  reigned  in  his  soul,  which,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  his  body.  Concerning  redemp- 
tion, Thomas  teaches  that  Christ  is  to  be  regarded 
as  redeemer  after  his  human  nature  but  in  such 
way  that  the  human  natiu^  produces  divine  effects 
as  oigan  of  divinity.  The  one  side  of  the  work  of 
redemption  consists  herein,  that  Christ  as  head  of 
humanity  imparts  ordOf  perfedio,  and  virtus  to  his 
members.  He  is  the  teacher  and  example  of  hu- 
numity;  his  whole  life  and  suffering  as  well  as  his 
work  after  he  is  exalted  serve  this  end.  The  love 
wrought  hereby  in  men  effects,  according  to  Luke 
vii.  47,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

This  is  the  first  course  of  thought.  Then  follows 
a  second  complex  of  thoughts  which  has  the  idea 
of  satisfaction  as  its  center.  To  be  sure,  God  as  the 
highest  being  could  forgive  sins  without  satisfaction; 
but  because  his  justice  and  mercy  could  be  best  re- 
vealed through  satisfaction  he  chose  this  way.  As 
httle,  however,  as  satisfaction  is  necessary  in  itself, 
so  little  does  it  offer  an  equivalent,  in  a  correct 
sense,  for  guilt;  it  is  rather  a  **  superabundant  sat- 
isfaction," since  on  account  of  the  divine  subject  in 
Christ  in  a  certain  sense  his  suffering  and  activity 
are  infinite.  With  this  thought  the  strict  logical 
deduction  of  Anselm's  theory  is  given  up.  Christ's 
suffering  bore  personal  character  in  that  it  proceeded 
"  out  of  love  and  obedience."  It  was  an  offering 
brought  to  God,  which  as  personal  act  had  the  char- 
acter of  merit.  Thereby  Christ  "  merited  "  salva- 
tion for  men.  As  Christ,  exalted,  still  influences 
men,  so  does  he  still  work  in  their  behalf  continually 
in  heaven  through  the  intercession  (interpeUatio). 
In  this  way  Christ  as  head  of  humanity  effects  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  their  reconciliation  with 
God,  their  immunity  from  punishment,  de- 
liverance from  the  devil,  and  the  opening  of  heaven's 
gate.  But  inasmuch  as  all  these  benefits  are  al- 
ready offered  through  the  inner  operation  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  Thomas  has  combined  the  theories 
of  Anselm  and  Abelard  by  joining  the  one  to  the 
other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  follows  the  Chris- 
tology;  for  the  sacraments  "  have  eflBcacy  from 
the  incarnate  Word  himself."  The  sacraments  are 
signs,  which,  however,  not  only  signify  sanctification 
but  alao  effect  it.    That  they  bring  spiritual  gifts 


in  sensuous  form,  moreover,  is  inevitable  because 
of  the  sensuous  nature  of  man.    The  res  mm- 

hiles  are  the  matter,  the  words  of  in- 

7.  The      stitution  the  form  of  the  sacraments. 

Sacraments.  Contrary  to  the  Franciscan  view  that 

the  sacraments  are  mere  syinbols 
whose  efficacy  God  accompanies  with  a  directly  fol- 
lowing creative  act  in  the  soul,  Thomas  holds  it  not 
imfit  to  say  with  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  that  "a sacra- 
ment contains  grace,"  or  to  teach  of  the  sacraments 
that  they  "  cause  grace."  The  difficulty  of  a  senstt- 
ous  thing  producing  a  creative  effect,  Thomas 
attempts  to  remove  by  a  distinction  between  the 
causa  principalis  et  instrumerUalis.  God  as  tbe 
principieLl  cause  works  through  the  sensuous  thing 
as  the  means  ordained  by  him  for  his  end.  "  Just 
as  instrumental  power  is  acquired  by  the  instru- 
ment from  this,  that  it  is  moved  by  the  principal 
agent,  so  also  the  sacrament  obtains  spiritual  power 
from  the  benediction  of  Christ  and  the  application 
of  the  minister  to  the  use  of  the  sacrament.  Thereis 
spiritual  power  in  the  sacraments  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  ordained  by  God  for  a  spiritual  effect." 
And  this  spiritual  power  remains  in  the  sensuous 
thing  until  it  has  attained  its  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  Thomas  distinguished  the  gratia  sacrameMt 
from  the  gratia  virtutum  et  donorunif  in  that  the 
former  in  general  perfects  the  essence  and  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  the  latter  in  particuUr 
brings  to  pass  necessary  spiritual  effects  for  the 
Christian  life.  Later  this  distinction  was  ignorei 
Li  a  single  statement  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is 
to  infuse  justifying  grace  into  men.  What  Chiist 
effects  is  achieved  through  the  sacraments.  Christ's 
hmnanity  was  the  instrument  for  the  operation  of 
his  divinity;  the  sacraments  are  the  instruments 
through  which  this  operation  of  Christ's  hunani^ 
passes  over  to  men.  Christ's  humanity  senred  his 
divinity  as  instrumentum  conjunctuntj  like  the 
hand:  the  sacraments  are  instrumenta  sqforala, 
like  a  staff;  the  former  can  use  the  latter,  as  the 
hand  can  use  a  staff.  For  a  more  detailed  ex- 
position cf.  Seebeig,  ut  sup.,  ii.  112  sqq.  Of  Thomas' 
eschatology,  according  to  the  conmientaiy  on  tbe 
**  Sentences,"  only  a  brief  account  can  here  be 
given.  Everlasting  blessedness  consists  for  Thomas 
in  the  vision  of  God:  and  this  vision  consists  not  in 
an  abstraction  or  in  a  mental  image  superaaturally 
produced,  but  the  divine  substance  itsdf  is  beheld, 
and  in  such  manner  that  God  himself  becomes  im- 
mediately the  form  of  the  beholding  intellect; 
that  is,  God  is  the  object  of  the  vision  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  the  vision.  The  perfection  of  the 
blessed  also  demands  that  the  body  be  restored  to 
the  soul  as  something  to  be  made  perfect  by  it. 
Since  blessedness  consist  in  operatio,  it  is  mad* 
more  perfect  in  that  the  soul  has  a  definite  opffo^ 
with  ^e  body,  although  the  peculiar  act  of  blessed- 
ness (i.e.,  the  vision  of  God)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  body. 

For  two  gifts  before  all  others  is  Thomas  to  be 
praised;  namely,  his  great  talent  for  systematijii* 
and  his  p>ower  of  simple  and  lucid  exposition.  To 
be  sure  lie  work  of  preceding  generations,  especially 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  had  lightened  his  task  as 
concerns  the  selection  and  ordering  of  the  material; 
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but  on  the  other  hand  it  had  added  to  the  number 
of  problems  and   eipantleil   the  learned  apparatus 
enormously,    thereby    impairing     the 
8.  Estima-  unity  and  clarity  of    the   progress  of 
tion.         thought.     It  was  Thomas  who  mudo  a 
single  cunnuctcd  and  coneistent  whole 
of  all  this  unwii^ldy  mass  of  stuff.     Next  his  decided 
Ari^totelianiBm,     not    without    an    admixture    of 
Neoplutonio  elements,  muat  bo  noted.     He  owed 
not   only   his   philosophical    thoughts   and    world- 
conception  to  Ariatotlt',  but  be  also  took  from  him 
the   frame   for   his  theological   Hyatem;   Aristotle's 
roetaphysics    and    ethics   furnished    the   trend    of 
his  system.     Herein  he  gained  the  purely  rational 
framework   for    his   massive    temple    of   thought, 
namely  of  God,  the  rational  cause  of  the  world,  and 
nian'a  striving  after  him.    Then  Ue  filled  this  in  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  or  of  revelation.     And 
Bt  nil  points  he  succeeded  in  upholding  the  chureh 
doctrine  as  credible  and  reasonable.     Tliis  ia  the 
final   characteristic   of   Thomas   to   be   noted,   his 
blameless  orthodoxy.     For  opposition  to  Thomas 
and  the  reaction  in  the  fifteenth  century,  see  Srno- 
l^sTir.'isM.  III.,  2,  i  2.     This  position  as  (he  teacher 
of  the  church  has  grown  ever  stronger  from  Leo  X. 
to  Leo  XIII.;  and  even  to-day  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh   preserves  the   inheritance   of   the  ancient 
worid-conception    and   the  old   church   dogmas  in 
the  form  which  Thomas  Aquinas  gave  them.    For 
the   relation    of   theology   to   philosophy   and  the 
sphere  of  the  former  and  its  sources,  see  Scholas- 
ticism. (R.  Hkkherg.) 
BtBuo<3BAPBT:   Editions  ot  the  Opera  may  ba  nol«d  u  fol- 
Iowb:    17  vols..  Rome.  1570-71;    17  vol*..  Venice.  1593- 
15941    19  vols..  Antweni.  1012:   23  vote.,  Puris.  1(130-41; 
20  voli..  Venire,  1776-78;  25  vols.,  Psnnn,  1862-72;   34 
vola.,  Potis,  1871-80:    and  Ibc  new  eil.  begun  under  the 
■lupicea  of  Leo  XIII..  Rome.  1SS3  aqq.     For  a  compact 
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ib.  1902:  AnAriaininifarllirReliaiouaOnlmbySt.  Thomat 
AQuiruH.  ib.  1902:  Neu-  Thiim'  and  Old  in  Si.  TSoraat 
AguiTUi.  A  Trarulatian  of  varioui  Writinea  alKt  TrtoHtH 
of  the  Antielie  Doetor,  ib.  1900. 

For  the  eiriiest  urouiiis  ot  the  life  of  the  aaiat  {a«.. 
that  by  Bemnrd  Guido).  miracles,  etc..  conault  the  col- 
lection ia  ASB,  Marrh,  i.  6.^7-747.  and  of.  Huloiri  lil- 
Uraire  d*  la  Franc-,,  xii.  2^8-260.  Biographies  on)  by 
A.  Pietni,  Venice,  1613;  F,  FriKcrio.  Rome.  1068;  A. 
TDunm.  Paris.  1757;  E.  J.  dfl  LbcIum.  ffr&mM  VII., 
Saint  Framoii  •TAtnti  tt  .Snini  Thomai  d'A^Ma.  2  vols., 
Paris.  1844:  M.  Carle.  Paris.  184B;  H.  HOrtel.  Augsbuis, 
1840;  E.  D.  Hampden.  I/inilon,  1848:  D.  Uetlenloiler, 
Hegenaburg.  1860;  K.  Werner,  RcgcQiburg.  IS6S;  J.  T. 
Bareille.  Parii,  1359:  H.  S.  Vaughnn,  2  vols..  Hereford. 
1B71-72;  F.  J.  V.  de  Groot,  Utrecht.  1832:  Mme.  E.  Des- 
mouBseauK  de  OivrE.  Paris,  1888:  R,  Majocchi,  Modcns. 
1B80;  P.  Cavooagh.  London.  1800:  U.  Didiot.  Louvain. 
1S94:  J.  lanaea.  KEvelaer.  ISOS. 
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Dartle.  ib.  1836:  H.  R.  Feugeray.  £uai  nr  Jsi  doOrirut 
jKiHiqtia,  dt  S.  Thonuu.  Ppjia,  1857;  C.  Jourdain,  Im 
Philoeophie  de  S.  Thomas  iTA-iuin,  2  vols.,  ib.  1858; 
J.  N.  C.  Oischinger,  Dit  ipccuJalice  Theologie  ie*  Th.  t. 
Aquijuu,  Lnndshult.  1868;  H.  E.  Plassmaon.  Die  LeKri 
da  heUigen  Thomai  van  Atuin  Ober  die  BachridenKrii  und 
Dmiulh,  Paderbora,  1858;  A.  Riotlor,  Die  Moral  dee 
Heilieen  Thimuui  von  Aquinai,  Munich,  1858:  C.  U.  U. 
BroobiUet-Jourdain.  La  Philoeophie  de  S.  TAnmo*  d'A^Mn, 
Paris,  1858:  J.  Walker,  Eemy  on  On  Origin  of  Knowlodae 
oceordiTia  la  Ike  Philoeophu  of  St.  Thomat,  London.  1858; 

E.  Naville.  jf'lufeiurriRiErcdt.^I.  Thantatd- Again.  ParU, 
1859:  A.  Schmid.  Die  lAomittiKJie  und  ecoluiliiche  Oe- 
viiiheiUlelire.  DilliogBn,  1859:  A.  Goudin.  Philoeophia 
•uiuant  la  pHncipa  de  S.  Thomat.  Paris.  1864;  J.  De- 
Uliscb.  Die  OoOfUhre  da  Thomat  von  Anvino  krilitch 
dargesleUt.  Leipsic,  1870:  A.  Renli,  S.  Thotnai  d'Aguin  el 
rinfaiUibiliU  dee  poidife,  romaint.  Paris,  1870;  SI.  Gloss- 
oer.  Die  LAre  da  heUigen  Thomat  vom  Weten  der  g/iUh- 
ehm  Gnadi,  Mains.  1871:  F.  X.  Leilner.  Der  hiUiee 
Thomat  con  Again  aber  dot  unfihlbara  Lehramt  dee  PapMit, 
Freiburg,  1872;  A.  Uutgue.  QueaHone  tTontoloeie:  Huda 
tuT  S,  Thomat,  Lyons.  1870;  E.  Loeoultre.  La  Doetrine  de 
Oieu  d'aprit  Arielole  el  Thomae  tfilQuin.  Lausanne,  1877: 

F.  A.  R.  dB  U  BouiUnrio,  UHamme.  ea  aalMre.  son  Ame 
etc..  d'aprit  la  dottrine  de  S.  Thomat.  Pant.  1880:  A.  L.  G. 
Bourquord,  Doelrine  de  la  connaimmnee.  ttaprit  la  doc- 
trine de  Thomat.  ib.  1880;  A.  Otlcn,  AUaemeint  Erkmnl- 
nitatehre  da  heUiaen  Thomai.  Padi^rbom.  I8S2;  J.  As- 
tromoff.  Inlrodvclia  ad  initliiffendam  doctrinam  Anffelici 
Doctorit.  Rome,  1884;  A.  Fargn,  6luda  phUotophiqiia 
pour  sufminnr  let  Ihiaria  d'Arieiole  It  de  S.  Thaiaat.  8 
vols..  Paris.  1S87-19U2:  E.  C.  Lcssertcur.  S.  Thomat  et 
la  prideHination.  Msyenne,  1888:    G.  Feldner,  Die  Lehre 
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r   die    WillentfrrVyeit.    Gnu,    1890;     V.    Lippcrheide, 
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I  .43uin,  2  ports.  Leipsic, 
van  dm  h.  Thomai  mm  Again  occr  Art  rcrni,  utrpcni,  i89U: 
F.  J.  Van  ds  Grool,  Sianma  apalaeelica  de  ercletia  caChalica 
od  mrnlem  S,  Thoma  Aguinalii.  2  vols.,  Regeooburg,  1890; 
J.  Gardier,  PhilotophU  de  S.  Thomai.  4  vols..  Paris,  1892- 
1898;  J.  J.  Berthier.  De  I'itude  dt  la  Somme  thfolBoifte, 
Freiburg.  1893;  A.  PorUnaun,  Dae  Sytlem  der  thealogi- 
tchtn  Summw  da  heilinen  Thomai  can  Aqvin.  Lucenie, 
1804:  F.  T.  E^ser.  Die  Lehre  da  heiliaen  Thortat  eon 
.,4ijuino  oter  die  Ui'Vlichkeii  einer  anfannloten  SchfipfuMO, 
Mtlnslor,  1895;  H.  Gayraud,  S.  Thomat  tt  le  prldUer- 
miniime,  Paris,  1895;  Guillemin,  S,  Thomat  ei  le  pridMer- 
minitme.  ib.  ISQS;  A.  Cappellasai,  Pcrmna  nelfa  doUrina 
di  S.  Tomnaio  d-Aquino.  Riena,  1900;  C.  Alibsrt.  La 
Ptychobmil  thomiile  el  let  ihtoriei  modemet,  Lyons.  1802; 
J.  Oattler.  Thomat  von  Aquin  und  die  mriridentiniichen 
Thomitten  liber  die  Wirkungen  dei  Butaiakramentt.  FreJ- 
burs.  1904;  F.  Brommer.  Die  Lehre  vom  takramenlalen 
Charakter  in  der  Seholattik  bit  Thomat  u.  Ag-uin  inkluiive 
nach  otdrvcklen  und  ungedruckten  Quetlrn  dargatetU.  Pader- 
bom.  1008;  A.  Ott.  Thomat  con  Again  und  dot  Mendi- 
kanlenlum.  Fmiburg,  1903;  P.  Roussclot,  L'lntelleelual- 
itme  de  Saint-Thomai.  Paris,  1908;  W.  Walker,  aTtattt 
Men  of  the  Chriilian  Church,  Chicago,  1008;  R.  Eucken, 
Die  Philoeophie  da  Thomai  von  .4^>nir  und  du:  Kulivr  der 
Ifeuzeit.  2d  ai..  Bad  Sachsa.  ISIO;  A.  D.  SerUllaages.  Si. 
Thomat  d'Aguin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1910:  P.  Maadonnet,  Dei 
tcrili  authetUiituit  de  S.  Thomat  d'Aquin.  Freiburg.  1910. 

THOUAS  OF  CELABO:  Franciscan  author 
(thirteenth  century).  Of  his  life  little  is  known; 
be  ia  supposed  to  have  lived  last  at  the  monastery 
of  TagUacozio  (44  ni.  e.n.e.  of  Rome).  The  one  thing 
certain  is  that  in  1221  he  took  part  in  the  missioa  to 
Germany  that  was  prompted  by  Francis  of  Assisi; 
and  that  in  Gennaay  he  had  charge  of  the  stations 
at  Maim,  Worms,  and  Cologne.  He  returned  to 
Italy  after  122.'i.  He  can  hardly  have  been  one  of 
the  most  intimate  disciples  of  Francis;  it  is  accord- 
ingly remarkable  that  Gregory  IX.  detailed  him  to 
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write  the  legend  of  the  founder  of  that  order,  which 
was  officially  confirmed,  Feb.  25,  1229.  The  value 
of  this  legend.  Vita  /.,  has  latterly  become  stoutly 
contested,  and  the  upshot  of  the  controversy  may 
be  summarized  fairly  as  follows:  (1)  its  main  de- 
fect is  its  rhetoric,  which  clouds  the  portraiture  of 
the  saint.  (2)  As  a  writer  under  official  conmiission, 
Thomas  had  to  assume  a  certain  politic  reserve; 
hence  he  silently  ignores  the  crisis  of  1219-20, 
the  friction  within  the  order,  and  the  warnings  of  the 
saint  against  privileges,  while  he  lavishes  exuber- 
ant praise  on  Gregory  IX.  and  Elias  of  Cortona. 
(3)  Nevertheless  he  meant  to  tell  the  truth,  and  so 
wrote  without  conscious  opposition  to  the  intimate 
disciples  of  Francis.  For  its  contemporary  proxim- 
ity as  well  as  for  the  author's  conscientiousness,  the 
Vita  /.  remains  a  source  of  the  first  rank.  In  1230, 
Thomas  was  in  a  position  to  entrust  some  precious 
relics  of  St.  Francis  (hair  and  articles  of  clothing)  to 
Jordanus  de  Giano;  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  he  wrote  also  the  legend  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  (1232).  This  h3rpothe8is  was  held  to  be 
probable  by  Ferdinand  Marie  d'Araules  {La  Vie  de 
St.  Antoine  par  Jean  Rigauldf  Paris,  1899) ;  yet  this 
probability  may  scarcely  be  maintained,  because  the 
style  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  different  in  the  two 
legends  (cf.  L^on  de  Kerval,  S.  Antanii  de  Padua 
vitce  ducty  in  Collection  d*  itudes  et  dee  documents,  v. 
7-8,  Paris,  1904).  Thomas  himself  made  an  ex- 
tract from  Vita  I.  for  litui^cal  use,  after  1230, 
Legenda  in  U9um  chori;  but  without  new  matter. 
The  chapter  general  of  1244  conunissioned  the 
founder's  associates  to  supplement  the  previous  leg- 
ends; and  they  then  compiled  their  materials  as 
directed  by  the  letter,  which,  at  all  events,  is  surely 
genuine,  and  prefaces  the  so-called  legend  of  the 
three  associates  ("  not  according  to  the  usual  manner 
of  a  legend,  but,  as  if  from  a  lovely  meadow,  have 
we  culled  some  flowers  ").  There  is  no  small  dispute 
as  to  what  this  garland  is;  but  the  probability  at 
least  is,  as  a  later  source  reports,  that  the  General 
Crescentius  delivered  the  material  to  Thomas,  on 
which  basis  he  produced  the  Vita  II.  This  legend 
was  composed  in  1247,  and  purports  to  supplement 
Vita  I,  It  takes  account  of  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  order,  suppresses  the  name  of  the 
deposed  General  Elias,  and  combats  the  relaxing 
tendencies  within  the  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  silence  on  the  testament  of  the  saint,  his 
admonition  concerning  privileges,  and  the  care  of 
lepers.  Yet  here  the  author  appears  to  be  subject- 
ively honest,  and  only  a  man  of  politic  reserve.  It 
is  further  supposed  that  by  command  of  General 
Giovanni  da  Parma  Thomas  wrote  a  tractatus  de 
miraculia.  Such  a  document  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered and  issued  by  F.  d'Ortroy ;  but  no  compel- 
ling proof  can  be  adduced  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Thomas.  Whether  the  legend  of  St.  Clara,  com- 
posed between  1255  and  1261,  was  written  by 
Thomas,  as  Paul  Sabatier  supposes,  is  doubtful. 
According  to  the  Liber  conformitatum,  a  work  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Thomas 
also  composed  the  Dies  ircB,  dies  iUa  (cf.  Julian, 
Hymndogy,  pp.  1559,  1629). 
[The  Dies  irm,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hynms 
» A^B0^  bawd  on  such  passages  as  Zeph. 


1.  15;  Ps.  xcvi.  13,  xcvii.  3,  di.  26,  may  ha\'e  beeo 
suggested  by  similar  judgment-hymns  of  an  eaiiier 
date,  like  the  Libera  me  Domine,  a  responsoiy  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  written 
in  three-line  stanzas  and  intended  for  private  de- 
votion. In  its  time  it  was  remarkably  impreBSTe 
by  its  solemn  grandeur  and  awful  majesty.  Of.  E 
A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hymndogicus,  ii.  10^131, 
v.  lia-116(Leipsic,  1855);  Abraham  Cole,  Diet /re 
in  Thirteen  Original  Versions  (4th  ed.,  New  York, 
1866).  The  best  English  translations  are  by  W.  J. 
Irons,  H.  Alford,  A.  Cole,  and  R.  C.  French.  Thm 
is  a  fivefold  translation  in  verse  of  various  meten, 
issued  with  the  text,  by  President  M.  W.  Stiyker 
(privately  printed,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1910)]. 

E.  Lempp. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  editum  of  the  Optra  eo  far  u  tluy 
relate  to  St.  Fnndfl  is  by  Ekiward  d'Alencoo,  Rome, 
1906;  and  the  best  discussion  is  W.  G6ts.  DuQuOmnt 
OeachichU  dn  Keiliotn  Franz  von  Auiti,  Goths,  1901 
Consult  ako  KL,  xi.  l(M»-70. 

THOMAS  CHRISTIANS.  See  Neotorians,  {§  2,8. 

THOMAS,  GOSPEL  OF.    See  Afocrtfha,  B,  I.,  5. 

THOMAS  OF  VILLANOVA:  Spanish  RomaD 
Catholic;  b.  at  Fuenlana,  near  Villanueva  (40  m. 
n.w.  of  Valladolid),  in  the  diocese  of  Leon,  1488;  d. 
at  Valencia  Sept.  8,  1555.  He  studied  at  Alcala; 
lectured  on  moral  science  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, 1513-15;  entered  the  order  of  the  Augos- 
tinian  hermits  in  1517;  became  the  provincial  of 
his  order  for  Andalusia  and  Castile;  was  confessor 
to  Charles  V.,  and  bishop  of  Valencia,  1544-^. 
In  1658  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VII.  Fra^ 
ments  of  the  beginnings  of  his  Commentaries  on 
Canticles,  Job,  and  Revelation  were  collected  and 
published  (best  ed.,  with  biography,  Laurentius 
a  Sancta  Barbara,  2  vols.,  Milan,  1760).  Opm 
omnia  was  edited  and  published  (5  vols.,  Sala- 
manca, 1761-64;  another  ed.,  Augsbuig,  1757). 

Bibuoohapht:  ASB,  Sept..  v.  799  sqq.;  F.  Pfiil  LAmi» 
heilioen  Thonuu  von  ViUanova,  MOnster.  1860;  Br^ 
Bemarda  Aphoriamen  Hber  kathoUaehe  HandHuno  dirBM, 
pp.  19  sqq..  Freiburg.  1862;  Thomaa  von  ViUaMma  Bickr 
lein  von  der  o^Miehen  Lube,  HberweUt  von  F.  Kadt^  Fnr 
burg,  1896;  KL,  xi.  1692-94. 

THOMAS  WALDENSIS.  See  Netteb  (Waldsn- 
sis),  Thomas. 

THOMAS,  ALLEN  CLAPP:  Friend;  b.  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  26,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1865)» 
and  after  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  lSd^78> 
became  professor  of  history  and  librarian  of  Havc^ 
ford  College,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  htf 
written  Edward  Lawrence  ScuUy  a  Memoir  (privately 
printed,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891);  A  HitUfy  4 
the  United  States  for  Schools  and  Academies  (Boston, 
1894) ;  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Amena 
(in  collaboration  with  R,  H.  Thomas;  New  York, 
1894,  4th  ed.,  1905);  and  Elementary  History  tfik 
United  States  (Boston,  1900). 

THOMAS,  DAVID:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Hollybush-Vatson,  near  Tenby  (10  m.  e.  of  PeO' 
broke).  South  Wales,  Feb.  1,  1813;  d.  at  RamaKite 
(15  m.  n.e.  of  Canterbury),  England,  Dec.  90,  I89i 
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After  following  a  mercantile  course  for  some  years, 
he  turned  to  theology,  and  studied  at  Newport 
Pagnel,  now  Cheshunt  College,  Buckingham,  under 
T.  B.  and  J.  Bull;  was  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Chesham,  1841-44;  of  Stockwell 
Independent  Church,  London,  1844-77.  He  founded 
in  1855  the  National  Newspaper  League  Company, 
for  cheapening  and  improving  the  daily  press, 
which  numbered  ten  thousand  members;  also  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  1861,  and  was 
originator  of  the  University  of  Wales,  at  Aberyst- 
with,  1862.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  ideas.  In  all 
his  writings  he  recognized  the  fact  that  as  Christ  is 
the  only  revealer  of  absolute  truth,  he  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Old-Testament  writers  or  by  the 
apostles,  but  they  are  all  to  be  interpreted  by  him. 
He  conducted  The  Homilist  (50  vols.,  London,  1852 
sqq.) ;  contributed  to  various  volumes  of  The  PuLpU 
Commentary  (London  and  New  York,  1880  sqq.); 
and  was  author  of  a  homiletical  commentary  on 
Matthew  (London,  1864),  and  on  the  Acts  (1870); 
The  Crisis  of  Being,  Siz  Lectures  to  young  Men  on 
religious  Decision  (1840);  The  Core  of  Creeds^  or  St. 
Peter's  Keys  (1851);  The  Progress  of  Being,  Siz 
Lectures  on  the  true  Progress  of  Man  (1854) ;  Prob- 
lemata  Mundi.  The  Book  of  Job  exegeticaUy  conr 
sidered  (1878);  and  his  complete  works  appeared 
as  the  Homilistic  Library  (1882  sqq.). 

Bibuoorapht:    English  ConoreoeUumal  Year  Book,  1800, 
pp.  237-239;  DNB,  Ivi.  177-178. 

THOMAS,  JESSE  BURGESS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  July  29,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  Kenyon  College,  O.  (A.B.,  1850).  After  prac- 
tising law  for  a  number  of  years,  he  held  pastorates 
at  Waukegan,  111.  (1862-64),  First  Baptist  Church 
(now  the  Baptist  Temple),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1864- 
1869),  First  Baptist  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(1869-70),  Michigan  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  (1870-74),  and  was  recalled  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1874,  serving 
until  1888.  From  1888  to  1905  he  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  Newton  Theological  Institute, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  and  in  1905  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  In  theology  he  is  a  progressive 
conservative.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Old  Bible 
and  the  New  Science  (New  York,  1877) ;  and  The 
Mould  of  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  1885). 

THOMAS,  NATHANIEL  SEYMOUR:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming;  b.  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  June  20,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  (B.A.,  1889),  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Theological 
School  of  the  diocese  of  Kansas,  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1891  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
1893.  After  being  stationed  at  Ottawa,  Kan. 
(1891-93),  and  Topeka,  Kan.  (1893-94),  he  was 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  of  the  diocese  of  Kansas,  dean  of 
the  Atchinson  deanery  in  the  same  diocese,  and 
priest-in-charge  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's,  Lastven- 
worth,  Kan.,  until  1897,  when  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Matthew's,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  From  1900  until 
1909  he  w£is  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1909  was  conse- 
crated missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming. 


THOMASinS  (THOMAS),  to-ma'st-Qs,  CHRIS- 
TIAN: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  1, 
1655;  d.  at  Halle  Sept.  23, 1728.  He  studied  philoe- 
ophy  at  Leipsic  (M.  A.,  1672),  and  jurisprudence  at 
Frankfort,  1675-78;  was  lawyer  and  privat-docent 
at  Leipsic,  advocating  with  great  boldness  the  na- 
tural law  of  Samuel  Pufendorf  (q.v.).  In  a  dis- 
putation, De  crimine  bigamicB  (1685),  he  asserted 
that  polygamy  was  not  contrary  to  nature.  In 
the  footsteps  of  Pufendorf  he  published  Institutiones 
jurisprudenticB  divines  (1688),  in  which  he  advanced 
his  views  on  natural  right,  di»claiming  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  primitive  state  of  nature.  His 
caricature  of  the  pedantry  of  the  scholars  and  the 
intolerance  of  the  theologians,  as  well  as  personal 
attacks,  led  to  many  complaints  and  finally  to  an 
order,  in  1690,  from  the  superior  consistory  forbid- 
ding him  to  lecture  or  to  publish.  Cut  off  from  all 
self-support,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  Elector 
Frederick  appointed  him  to  the  council  and  to  lec- 
ture at  Halle.  Thomasius  quickly  gathered  a  large 
niunber  of  students,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
University  of  Halle,  which  was  dedicated  in  1694, 
of  which  he  became  second  professor  of  juris- 
prudence, and  first  professor  in  1710. 

Thomasius  was  not  a  creative  spirit,  but  with  a 
firm  grasp  he  seized  the  progressive  thoughts  of  his 
time  and  stood  for  them  with  intrepid  courage. 
Endowed  with  a  thorough,  open,  warm-hearted 
nature,  he,  too  impulsively  sometimes,  combated 
and  ridiculed  the  current  prejudices,  faith  in  au- 
thority, pedantry,  and  intolerance,  thus  becoming 
the  first  successful  champion  of  the  Enlightenment 
(q.v.)  in  Germany.  His  weapon  was  reason;  but  he 
was  not  a  profound  thinker  going  back  to  ultimate 
principles;  his  reasoning  was  that  of  common  sense. 
He  held  the  syllogism  in  contempt;  and  the  mathe- 
matical method  of  Christian  Wolff  Thomasius  re- 
garded as  merely  a  revised  scholasticism.  He  was 
an  empiricist,  mentally  related  to  Locke,  by  whom 
he  was  influenced  in  more  than  one  respect.  He 
was  a  typical  representative  of  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  Enlightenment,  the  highest  aim  of 
which  was  common  utility  and  happiness.  Against 
speculation  and  logic  in  religion  he  defines  faith  as 
**  trust  of  the  heart  in  God,"  and  is  fond  of  lauding 
the  influence  of  providence  in  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  depreciates  the  Fathers,  rejects  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  creeds,  regards  the  churches  as  sects, 
and  scoui*ges  the  heresy-hunting  and  domineering 
theologians.  He  was  long  regarded  as  a  colleague 
of  the  Pietists  at  Halle.  Agreeing  with  Pietism  in  his 
opposition  to  theological  systems  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  the  emphasis  upon  practical  piety, 
recourse  to  Scripture,  and  liberality  on  the  creeds, 
and  choosing  Francke  as  his  confessor,  and  ad- 
miring Spener  very  highly,  yet  he  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  central  points  of  Pietism,  sin  and  grace. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Enlightenment  were 
untiring.  His  services  to  learning  were  in  the  fields 
of  jurisprudence  and  philosophy.  His  only  basic 
philosophical  activity  was  his  psychological  ground- 
work; the  investigation  of  man's  nature  is  to  him 
the  basis  of  all  science.  Otherwise  his  philosophy  is 
popular,  practical.  Testimonies  of  his  practical 
tendency  are,  Einleitung  zu  der  Vemunftlekre  (1691) ; 
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Ausubung  der  Vemunftlekre  (1691);  Einleitung  zur 
SiUenlehre  (1692);  and  AuaHbung  der  StUerdehre 
(1696).  Between  the  spheres  of  revelation  and 
philosophy  Thomasius  drew  a  sharp  distinction. 
In  his  specialty,  he  further  upheld  the  principle  of 
natural  right  in  Fundamenta  juris  naturce  (1705). 
In  a  series  of  works  on  church  law,  he  recognizes  the 
State  as  purely  secular  and  the  Church  as  a  society 
within  its  domain.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
is  supreme  over  the  theologians  and  the  Church, 
limited  only  by  revelation.  He  opposed  certain 
forms  of  severity,  such  as  those  against  Witchcraft 
(q.v.),  which  he  denied  (De  crimine  magicBy  1701), 
and  the  rack  {De  tortura  ex  forts j  1705) ;  and  he 
favored  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  in  cases  of  homicide. 

(Heinrich  Hoffman.) 

Bibuogbapht:  J.  0.  Waloh,  RdigionsslreitiokeUen  der 
evanodiachrluiheriachen  Kircket  iii.  1-78,  10  vols.,  Jena, 
1733-39;  H.  Ludcn,  Christian  T?ioma9iua  nach  aeinen 
Schickaale  und  Sckriften  dargeateUt,  Berlin,  1805;  R.  E. 
Pruts,  Geachichte  dea  deutachen  Joumaliamuat  Hanover, 
1845;  F.  C.  Biedermann,  Deutachland  im  18.  Jahrhundert, 
Leipaic,  1854;  A.  Tholuck,  Daa  kirchliche  Leben  dea  17. 
Jahrhunderta^  ii.  71-76,  Hamburg,  1854;  J.  C.  Bluntachli, 
Oeachichte  dea  aUgemeinen  Staatarechia,  Munich,  1864; 
H.  Demburg,  Thomasiua  und  die  Stiflung  der  Univeraii&t 
Halle,  Halle,  1865;  B.  A.  Wagner,  Chriaiian  Thomaaiua: 
ein  Beitrag  zur  WUrdigung  aeiner  Verdienate  um  die  deutache 
Litteratur,  Berlin,  1872-;  Klemperer,  Chriatian  Thomaaiua, 
ein  VorkAmpfer  der  Volkaaufkl&rung,  Landsberg,  1877; 
A.  Ritschl,  Oeachichle  dea  Pietiamuat  ii.  545  sqq.,  Bonn, 
1884;  A.  Nicoladoni,  Chriatian  Thomaaiua:  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geachichte  der  AufklSrung,  Berlin,  1888;  E.  Lands- 
berg,  Zur  Lebenageachichte  dea  Chr.  Thomaaiua^  Halle, 
1894;  idem,  ADB,  xxxviii.  93-103;  A.  Rauch.  Chriatian 
Thomaaiua  und  A.  H.  Francke,  Halle,  1898;  R.  Kayser, 
Thomaeita  und  der  Pietiamua,  Hamburg,  1900;  idem,  in 
Monatahefte  der  Comeniua-Geaellachaft,  1900. 

THOMASIUS,  GOTTFRIED:  Professor  in  Er- 
langen;  b.  at  Egenhausen  (circuit  of  Nagold, 
WUrttemberg,  16  m.  w.  of  Tabingen),  Bavarian 
Franconia,  July  26,  1802;  d.  at  Erlangen  Jan.  24, 
1875.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Christian 
Thomasius  (q.v.).  He  attended  the  gymnasium  in 
Ansbach,  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen  in 
1821,  removed  to  Halle  after  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
finished  his  acadenuc  studies  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  attracted  by  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Tholuck.  Leaving  the  university  in 
1825,  Thomasius  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  pastorate,  first  in  a  village  between 
Erlangen  and  Nuremberg,  after  1829  in  Nurembei^. 
Here  his  preaching  attracted  the  intellectual  men  of 
the  city  and  his  success  as  religious  instructor  in  the 
g}nima8ium  led  to  his  call  to  Erlangen  as  professor 
of  dogmatics  in  Mar.,  1842.  He  had  previously 
published  his  Grundlinien  zum  RdigionsunUrricht 
an  den  mittleren  und  oheren  Klassen  gdehrter  Schvlen 
(Nuremberg,  1839),  which  met  with  wide  approval 
(8th  ed.,  1901).  Thomasius  contributed  his  share  to 
a  development  at  Erlangen  which  combined  strict 
adherence  to  the  st^andards  with  the  truly  scientific 
spirit  and  genuine  theological  progress.  The  sub- 
jects on  which  he  lectured  were  dogmatics  and 
church  history,  and  he  excelled  in  the  deep  and 
lasting  character  of  the  impression  he  made.  For 
almost  thirty-three  years  he  exerted  an  influence 
equalled  by  few  teachers  of  his  time. 

His  influence  as  writer  was  hardly  less  than  that 


as  teacher.  An  early  work,  Origenes.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Dogmengeschtchte  des  dritlen  Jahrkunderts 
(Nuremberg,  1837),  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
transition  from  the  pulpit  to  the  professor's  chair. 
Three  preliminary  treatises  (Beitrdge  zur  kirchUchen 
Ckristologie,  Nuremberg,  1845;  Dogmatis  de  obedten- 
Ha  Christi  activa  kistoria  el  progressiones  inde  a 
confessione  Augustana  ad/onnvJam  usque  Concordia^ 
3  parts,  Erlangen,  1845-46;  Das  Bekenntnis  der 
evangdisch-luiherischen  Kirche  in  der  Kansequens 
seines  Primips,  Nuremberg,  1848)  preceded  his 
greatest  y/ork—CkrisH  Person  und  Werk.  Dar- 
stellung  der  evangdiscMutherischen  DogmaHk  vom 
Mittdpurikte  der  Christologie  aus  (3  parts,  Erlangen, 
1852-61),  which  treats  the  whole  field  of  dogmatics 
in  comprehensive  expositions  which  are  always 
based  on  the  Scriptural  proof  and  the  consensus  of 
the  Church.  For  Thomasius's  developn^nt  of  the 
doctrine  of  Kenosis  (q.v.),  see  Christology,  X.,  4, 
§  4.  His  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  criticized,  but  his  teaching  concerning  the 
work  of  Christ  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  com- 
bining the  truth  in  the  view  of  Anselm  and  in  the 
old-Lutheran  doctrine  into  the  true  conception  of  the 
atonement.  The  final  treatment  of  the  thence  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  third  part  of  the  Dogmatik;  an 
earlier  work.  Das  Bekenntnis  der  luiherischen  Kirche 
von  der  Versdhnung  und  die  Versohnungslehre  Z). 
von  Hofmanns  (Erlangen,  1857),  treats  the  same 
questions  less  conclusively.  Die  chrisUiche  Dogynen- 
geschichte  ah  Entunckdungsgeschichte  des  kirchlichen 
Lehrhegriffs  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1874-76;  2nd  ed., 
by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seebei^,  Leipsic,  1886-88) 
was  Thomasius's  last  publication.  It  combines  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  maturity  of  age  with 
learning,  keen  judgment,  clearness  of  presentation, 
and  thoroughness  of  investigation.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  ancient  Church;  the  second, 
comprising  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation, 
was  not  fully  completed  at  the  author's  death  and 
was  published  posthumously  by  G.  L.  Plitt. 

For  thirty  years  from  1842  Thomasius  was  uni- 
versity preacher.  A  deep  and  conscientious  de- 
pendence upon  Scripture,  a  joyous  and  powerful 
faith,  a  clear  and  comprehensible  form  elevated 
by  its  content  and  even  poetically  inspired,  are  the 
characteristics  which  win  attention  in  his  published 
sermons  (5  vols.,  Erlangen,  1852-60).  His  con- 
fessional point  of  view  and  inner  development  ap- 
pear most  clearly  in  Wiedererwachen  des  evangel- 
ischen  Lebens  in  der  lutherischen  Kirche  Bayems. 
Ein  Stack  sUddeuischer  Kirchengesckichie,  I8OO-I84O 
(Erlangen,  1867).  (A.  von  SxAHLixt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  von  St&hlin,  LoAe,  Thomasitu,  BarUaa, 
Drei  Lebena-  und  Geachichtabilder,  Leipsic,  1887;  F.  Frank. 
Oeachichte  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Theologie,  p.  244,  Er- 
langen, 1894;  O.  Frank.  Die  Theologie  dea  19.  Jahrkui^ 
derta,  pp.  460  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1905;  ADB,  xxxviii.  102  sqq. 

THOMASSIN,  LOUIS :  French  cleric  and  canonist; 
b.  at  Aix  (17  m.  n.  of  Marseilles),  Provence,  Aug.  28, 
1619;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  24,  1697.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  entered  the  con- 
gregation in  1632,  and  taught  successively  at  Lyons, 
Saumur,  and  in  the  Senunary  of  St.  Magloire  at 
Paris.  In  1668  he  retired  and  devoted  himself  to 
study,  supported  by  the  French  clergy.    His  chief 
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work  was  the  Andenne  et  nouvdie  dudpHna  dt 
I'iglite  Umchant  Us  binijiaa  et  tes  binifidere  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1678-79;  Lat.  tranal.,  by  himself,  16SS), 
which  is  still  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  sub- 
ject and  Dude  bo  great  an  impression  9D  Pope  In- 
nocent XI.  that  he  would  have  called  the  author  to 
Rome  and  made  him  a  cardinal  had  not  Louis  XIV. 
refused  to  allow  so  great  a  acbolar  to  leave  France. 
Besides  many  minor  writings,  Thomossin  pub- 
lished Dittertattones  in  concilia  generolia  et  partieu- 
laria  (Paris,  1667);  Mimeirt  aur  la  gr&ce  (1668); 
Dogmaia  Iheologica  (3  vols.,  1680-89;  ed.  F.  EcaUe, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1864^70);  and  a  Otoatatium  uni- 
vertale  Hebraicum  (1697),  in  which  he  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  and  the 
mother  tongue.  (E.  FniEDBERotO 

BiBuoaaAPHT:    L.  E.   Dupin,   Nouedtt  biblialhiQU*,  xviii. 
187-190,  35  vobi.,  1680-1711;    C.  Thomaagin,  Lauii  dt 
riMM  Theoioge  Frantnieht,  Hunjob,  18B3. 


THOMPSOB,  CHARLES  LEMUEL:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  AUcDtown,  Pa.,  Aug.  18, 1839.  He  was 
educated  at  Carroll  College,  Wis.,  (A.B„  1858), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1858-00),  and 
HcCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1860- 
1861).  He  held  pastorates  in  bis  denomination  at 
Juneau,  Wis.  (1861-62),  Janeaville,  WU.  (1862-67), 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  CSneinnati,  O.  (1867-72), 
Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago  (1872-78), 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1878- 
1882),  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  (1882-88),  and  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (Sty  (1888-98).  Since  1898  he 
has  been  secretary  of  the  PreBbyt«rian  Board  of 
Borne  Miaeions.  He  was  editor  of  The  Interior 
(Chicago)  in  1877-79,  and  has  written:  Timet  of 
Refretking:  A  HitUtry  o/  American  Remvalt 
(Chicago,  1877);  Etchings  in  Verse  (New  York, 
1890);  and  The  Preatyleriana  (1903). 

THOKPSOn,  JOSEPH  PARRISH:  Congrega- 
tionaliat  and  Egyptologist;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug.  7,  1819;  d.  in  Beriin,  Germany,  Sept.  20, 
1879.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale,  1838;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
Yale,  1838-40,  when  he  was  ordained ;  was  pastor  of 
Chapel  Street  Cliurch,  New  Haven,  1840-15;  in 
1843  was  a  founder  of  the  Nea>  Englaruier;  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  1846-71;  in 
1848  helped  to  establish  The  Independent,  ol  which 
he  was  also  an  editor  for  many  years.  He  visit«d 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  1852-53,  and  wrote  much  on 
that  branch  of  study.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  civii  war  he  labored  with  assiduity  for  tie  main- 
tenance of  national  unity  on  principles  of  universal 
freedom.  Because  he  found  in  Germany  a  atate  of 
things  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  defense  of  American 
institutions,  and  an  exposition  of  American  ideas, 
he  took  up  that  line  of  work,  and  became  a  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany.  During  the 
"  centennial  "  year,  1876,  he  vindicated  his  native 
land  against  European  prejudices  by  a  course  of  six 
philosophical  lectures  on  American  political  history, 
which  he  delivered  in  Berlin,  Florence,  Dresden, 
Paris,  and  London,  and  published  as  The  United 
atatea  aa  a  Nation  (Boston,  1877),  He  resided  in 
Germany,  1872-79,  where  he  was  active  in  oriental 


studies,  political,  social,  and  scientific  discusBions, 
and  in  various  foreign  societies.  In  1875  he  went  to 
England  to  explain  publicly  Gcnnany's  attitude 
in  regard  to  Ultramontanism.  His  personal  in- 
fluence secured  the  insertion,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  1878,  of  a  clause  favoring  religious  liberty;  and 
among  his  last  works  was  the  preparation,  for  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basel  (1879),  of  a  memorial 
in  behalf  of  religious  liberi,y  in  Austria.  He  was  tbe 
author  of  Man  in  Geneeit  and  Geology  (New  York, 
1869);  Theology  of  Christ,  from  his  own  Worda 
(1870);  HoTne  Worship  (Boston,  1871);  Jeeue  of 
Nazareth:  hie  Life  for  the  Young  (1876);  and  The 
Workman  (New  York,  1879). 

THOHPSOH,  RALPH  WARDLAW:  English 
Congr^ationalist;  b.  at  Bellary  (270  m.  n.w.  of 
Madras),  South  India,  Aug.  28,  1843.  He  was 
educated  at  South  African  CoU^e,  Cape  Town, 
(B.A.,  Univermty  of  the  Cbpe  of  Good  Hope) 
and  at  Cheshunt  College,  England  (1861-65).  He 
entered  the  Oongr^ational  ministry  and  was 
minister  of  the  Ewing  Place  Ckingr^^tional  Church, 
Glasgow  (1865-70),  and  of  the  Norwood  Con- 
gregational Church,  Liverpool  (1871-80).  Since 
1881  he  has  been  foreign  secretory  of  the  London 
Mismonary  Society.  In  1908  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Congr^ational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He 
has  at  various  times  made  official  visits  to  tlie 
society's  stations  in  India,  C^hina,  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  and  the  South  Seas.  His 
publications  embrace.  My  Trip  in  the  John  Will- 
iams (London,  1900);  and  Griffith  John,  Story  of 
Fifty  Years  in  Chiiw  (1906,  new  ed.,  1908). 

THOMPSOn,  ROBERT  ELLIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
near  Lurgan  (19  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  Apr.  5,  1844.  He  left  Ireland  for 
the  United  States  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (A.B.,  1865)  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia  (1868).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1867 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1874.  From  1868  to  1892  he  was  connected  with 
the  Univeruty  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor aucceeavely  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
(1868-71),  social  science  (1871-81),  and  history  and 
English  literature  (lSSl-92).  In  1894  he  became 
president  of  the  Central  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Penn  Monthly  (1870-81),  and 
of  Thx  American  Weekly  (1881-92).  Since  1892  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Sunday- 
School  Times.  His  writings  of  theological  interest 
are:  De  eivitaie  Dei:  The  Divine  Order  of  Human 
Society  (Stone  lectures;  Philadelphia,  1891);  The 
National  Hym,n^Book  of  the  Armrican  Churches 
(1893);  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Ameriea  (New  York,  1895);  The  Hand  of  God  in 
Human  History  {1902) ;  Harvard  University  Lectures 
on  Proledian  ta  Home  Industry  {190S);  The  Apostles 
at  Everyday  Men  (1010);  and  The  Historic  Spit- 
eopaU  (Hiiladelphia,  1910). 

THOMSON,  AIIDREW  HIICHELL:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Sanquiiar  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Edinburgh) 
July  11,  1779;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Feb.  9,  1831.    He 
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was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinbuigh;  was 
schoolmaster  at  Markinch,  Fife,  1800-02;  became 
parish  minister  at  Sprouston,  Roxbiughshire,  in 
1802;  of  East  Church,  Perth,  in  1808;  of  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh,  in  1810,  and  of  St.  George's  in  the  same 
city  in  1814,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Soon 
after  he  took  up  his  work  at  Greyfriars  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  strongest  preachers  in  the 
city,  and  his  labors  for  the  enrichment  of  the  service 
were  well  recompensed,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  com- 
posing several  tunes  for  hymns.  His  influence  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  he  became  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  work  of  education.  The 
"  Apocrypha  controversy  "  was  in  part  excited  by 
him  when,  in  1827,  he  gave  up  his  membership  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  assailed 
that  organization  for  binding  the  Apocrypha  with 
the  Bible.  He  edited  The  Christian  Instructor,  in 
which  his  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society  appeared; 
wrote  a  Catechism  for  the  Instruction  of  Communir 
cants  (Edinburgh,  1808);  Lectures  Expository  and 
Practical  (1816) ;  Lovers  of  Pleasure  more  than  Lovers 
of  God  (1818;  ed.  Dr.  Candlish,  1867);  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Pardon  (1830);  and  issued  several 
volumes  of  sermons. 

Bibuoqrapht:   A  Memoir  was  prefixed  to  his  Sermons  and 
Sacramental  Exhortationa,  Boston.  1832;  of.  DNB,  Ivl  234. 

THOMSON,  Wn^LIAM  McCLURE:  Presbyte- 
rian missionary;  b.  at  Springfield  (now  Spring 
Dale),  O.,  Dec.  31,  1806;  d.  in  Denver,  Col.,  Apr.  8, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O.,  1826;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  1826-27;  was  ordained  an  evangel- 
ist, 1831;  was  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  under 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  1833-49,  1850-57,  and  1859-76. 
He  then  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  was  an 
authority  in  the  department  of  archeological  Biblical 
research,  and  was  the  author  of  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  or  Biblical  Illustrations  Drawn  from  the  Manners 
and  Customs f  the  Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1859;  new  ed.  revised  and  re- 
written, with  numerous  illustrations,  3  vols.,  1880-86,  • 
vol.  i.,  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii..  Cen- 
tral Palestine  and  Phamicia,  vol.  iii.,  Lebanon,  Damas- 
cus, and  Beyond  Jordan',  reissue,  1  vol.,  1911). 

THORN,  CONFERENCE  OF:  A  Polish  con- 
ference of  1645  held  to  prevent  religious  strife  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Poland  party  spirit  was  rife,  and  religion  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  struggles;  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  and  in  it  especially  the 
Jesuits  possessed  the  greatest  influence  while  the 
Protestants,  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bohemian 
Brethren  (q.v.)  were  not  in  harmony,  and  not  a  few 
were  antitrinitarian  Socinians.  Officially,  Protes- 
tantism had  enjoyed  political  toleration  since  1573, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  party  tried  by  every 
means  to  lead  the  Protestants  back,  after  the  Jesuits 
had  gained  ascendency  over  Sigismund  III.  (1587- 
1632)  and  his  successor.  This  was  the  chief  and 
final  reason  why  King  Ladislaus  IV.  issued  a  call  to 


the  representatives  of  the  three  Christian  con- 
fessions to  a  religious  conference  at  Thorn  on  the 
Vistula,  beginning  Aug.  28,  1645.  The  dissidents 
were  permitted  to  procure  foreign  speakers.  The 
Polish  Lutherans  secured  Johann  HCdsemann  (q.v.), 
orthodox  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and 
Abraham  Calovius  (q.v.),  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Danzig.  For  the  Konigsbeig  Lutherans,  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  Georg  Calixtus 
(q.v.),  but  the  two  former  secured  his  rejection  as 
a  Lutheran  representative  (see  Syncretism,  Stn- 
CRBTiSTic  Controversies).  The  king  sent  the 
grand  chancellor  of  the  crown,  George  of  Teczyn, 
duke  of  OssoHn,  as  his  deputy  and  conductor  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Roman  Catholics  chose  twenty- 
six  theologians  for  the  conference.  Professor  Gregor 
Schonhof  being  their  most  prominent  speaker. 
The  Reformed  party  was  represented  by  twenty-four 
theologians,  among  them  Johannes  B^^thner, 
superintendent  of  the  congr^ations  of  Greater 
Poland,  who  was  joined  by  Amos  Comenius  (q.v.), 
Johann  Berg,  court  preacher  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
William  of  Brandenbuig-Prussia,  and  Professor 
Reichel  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The  Lutheran?, 
numbering  twenty-eight,  were  under  the  leadership 
of  HOlsemann  and  Calovius.  In  an  instruction 
issued  by  the  king  it  was  required  that  each  of  the 
three  parties  first  give  a  statement  of  its  doctrine: 
not  till  then  should  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  the  doctrines  be  (amicably)  discussed;  and. 
finally,  a  statement  of  customs  and  usages.  The 
Roman  Catholics  evidently  tried  to  prevent  from 
the  beginning  every  criticism  of  their  ofiBcial  church 
doctrines.  Each  party  deliberated  in  a  special  room 
of  the  town-hall,  and  conferred  with  the  others  only 
through  the  exchange  of  documents  or  through 
deputies.  The  conference  consisted  of  thirty-sLx 
sessions,  of  which  only  four  were  public.  After 
the  formal  preliminaries  the  Reformed  on  Sept.  1 
drew  up  a  general  confession  of  faith;  on  the  siime 
day  the  Roman  Catholics  followed  their  example, 
and  after  these  had  presented  their  confession  to  the 
Lutherans  on  Sept.  7,  the  latter  answered  i^ith  a 
reply  that  essentially  referred  to  the  unchanged 
Augsbuig  Confession.  After  that  there  was  to  fol- 
low a  detailed  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
different  parties.  Such  a  docmnent  was  issued  first 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  Sept.  13,  repeating  only 
the  teachings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  with  plain 
ultramontane  additions  concerning  the  power  of- 
the  pope.  The  Reformed  presented  their  doctrine, 
a  statement  which  later  obtained  great  fame  as  the 
Dedarcttio  Thoruniensis,  more  accurately  Specialior 
dedaratio  doctrines  ecdesiarum  Reformatorum  Cath- 
olicce  de  prcedpuis  fidei  controversiis  (original  printed 
in  Scripta  partis  Reformatce).  The  Lutherans  pre- 
sented Kurzer  Inbegriff  der  Lehre  der  augsb^irffischen 
Kar^fession.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  so  embit- 
tered over  the  Lutheran  document,  as  indeed  they 
had  been  over  the  Reformed  before,  that  they  refused 
to  receive  it,  much  less  to  permit  its  reading,  and  the 
presiding  grand  chancellor  Ossolinski  had  himself 
recalled.  Count  Johann  Lesczinski,  his  successor, 
tightened  the  reins  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  state<l, 
Sept.  25,  that  no  progress  had  been  made  because 
of  wandering  from  the  king's  instructions.    To  ex- 
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pbuii  these  he  called  upon  the  Jesuit  Schonhof,  who 
attempted  intiroidation  of  the  Proteetanta.  The 
third  public  session,  Sept.  26,  was  paaaed  in  re- 
criminatory debate.  The  fourth,  on  Oct,  3,  con- 
tinued the  same  way,  the  more  energetically  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants,  who  regarded  the  prefiidiag 
officer  as  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
The  many  speeches  that  were  delivered  developed 
into  persoDBl  abuses.  Allusiona  to  Charles  V.  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  aroused  the  national  pride  of 
the  Poles,  and  their  lay  repreaentatives  now  refused 
to  Epeak  except  in  the  Polish  language.  As  the 
Protestants  adhered  firmly  to  their  demands,  SchSn- 
hof  stole  a  march  by  a  personal  journey  to  the  king, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  "declaration  of  hia  will 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  for  the  conference  of 
Thorn,"  containing  about  everything  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  hitherto  demanded.  The  king 
instructed  that  the  declarutions  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  be  receii-ed  after  being  purged  of  the 
offensive  and  the  superfluous;  and  that  the  confer- 
ence was  to  be  restricted  to  his  representative,  the 
presiding  heads  of  thy  parties,  and,  respectively, 
two  speakers  and  alternates,  the  scribe,  and  seven 
hearers  of  each.  Consequently  the  Lutherans  sent 
Gtildenstem  and  the  Reformed  their  confidant  Rey 
to  the  king  in  order  to  present  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Evangelicals.  Two  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  arrived  a  day  ahead,  Oct.  16, 
and  were  joined  by  Schonhof  on  the  ISth,  The  king, 
aiming  to  show  an  attitude  of  fairness,  had  the 
two  Protestant  positions  of  doctrine  8ubmitl4>d  in 
writing,  and,  summoning  all  three  representatives, 
Oct.  20,  asked  tliat  hia  first  instructions  be  carried 
out,  and,  in  the  written  replies  to  the  Lutherana 
and  Reformed,  they  were  directed  to  prove  their 
obedience  by  expunging  from  their  doctrinal  posi- 
tion the  disputed  theses  for  later  consideration. 
l''pon  the  return  of  the  deputies  on  Oct.  23,  the 
Evangelicals  rejoiced  over  the  freedom  of  conscience 
^aranteed  by  the  king  in  his  domain,  but  declined 
to  revise  their  doctrinal  presentations,  which  the 
Boman  Catholics  now  demanded.  During  Novem- 
ber the  Reformed  entered  into  private  conferences 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  drawing  on  themselves 
the  suspicion  of  the  Lutherans,  who  were  excluded. 
These  conferences,  though  without  result,  proved 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  wished  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  coa- 
ler upon  material  considerations  on  the  rule  of  faith. 
The  conference  broke  up  unceremoniously.  The 
Lutherans  tarried  a  few  days  to  draw  up  fifty  griev- 
ances against  their  treatment  and  a  revision  of  the 
protocol  as  it  should  have  been  from  their  point  of 
■view,  both  of  which  were  officially  filed.  The  con- 
ference was  a  failure.  In  Poland  the  lot  of  the 
Evangelicals  became  less  favorable,  and  in 
Germany  a  result  was  the  embitterment  of  the 
Lutherans  against  tiie  Reformed,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
eyncretistic    controversies    (see  Stncbetism,   Syn- 

CBETI8T1C    COMTROVERSIEB,     I.,     J  2;    II.,   1,  S    I), 
{p.  TsCHACKBHTf .) 

BiBuooaAPnr:  The  ofBcta)  Ada  convmtu  TKorurumnt 
was  publiabed  at  Waraaw,  1646.  uid  ropesled  in  the  Bu- 
toria  ai/ncrgJialica  at  A.  Coloviuj  {q.v.).  i^d  in  Scripla 
parta  Rtformattt  m  coUoquia  TAorunieiui,  BvUn,  1646. 
Tbe  Con/dno  fidti  In  Latin  uul  Qcniuii  vu  piintsd  it 
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Duuig,  1T3G.  The  litemture  uader  Cauxtub.  Gbobq, 
uul  Caloyidb.  Abrauak,  IB  (o  be  oouAulted.  b«  wsU  ta 
the  writingB  of  those  man.  Consult  further:  C.  Hurt- 
kooch,  PmttitcJi*  Kirchvr^HittoHa,  pp.  034  BQq,,  Fnz^- 
fort,  16d6»  J.  LukiuuflAiax.  GtKKichit  dtr  nformivrUti 
Kirdtm  in  LUinvm,  i.  167  aqit.,  Leipsio.  1348;  Ikier,  Dot 
CaOapdum  ChBrilaiiotim,  Balle,  1889;  F.  Jnoabi,  Dot 
'liebreicAa  RtHtnoTUoaprach  >u  Thorn  !3i5,  Ootha,  ISSSi 
ZKO,  vol.  IV.,  parta  3-t  (boat). 

THORSDIKE,  HERBERT:  Church  of  England; 
b.  probably  in  Lincolnahire  in  1S98;  d.  at  Chiswick 
(6  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross,  London)  July  H,  1672. 
In  1SI3  be  became  a  pensioner  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (scholar,  1614;  B.A.,  1617;  minor  fel- 
low, 1618;  M. A,,  and  major  fellow,  lOliO).  He  was 
prebendary  of  Layton  Ecclesia  in  Lincoln  cathedral, 
1636-40;  held  the  crown  living  of  Claybiook,  Leices- 
tershire, 1640-42;  was  Hebrew  lecturer  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1640-44  (-46,  officially);  rector 
of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  1642—14.  Being  a  stanch 
churchman  of  the  Anglo-Cotholic  type,  he  was 
ejected  from  hia  preferments  during  the  civil  wars, 
but,  with  the  Restoration,  be  regained  them  as  well 
as  his  fellowship  at  Trinity.  He,  however,  resigned 
them  on  being  appointed  to  a  stall  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1661.  He  assisted  at  the  Savoy  Confer^ 
ence  (q.v.)  in  1661,  and  had  a  share  in  the  revision 
of  tbe  Prayer-Book  the  same  year,  being  then  a 
member  of  convocation.  He  resumed  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  1662,  and  afterward  divided  his  time 
lictween  tbe  university  and  the  abbey.  The  plague 
drove  him  from  Cambridge  in  1666;  and  in  1867  he 
vacated  hia  fellowship,  retiring  to  his  canonry  at 
Westminster.  He  was  a  moat  learned,  systematic, 
and  powerful  advocate  of  Anglo-Catbolic  theology 
and  Higtb^hurch  principles  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  book  which  most  succinctly  unfolds  his 
scheme  is  entitled  An  Epilogue  to  iKe  Tragedy  of  the 
Church  of  England  (1659),  in  which  he  treats  of  tbe 
principles  of  Christian  truth,  tbe  covenant  of  grace, 
and  tbe  laws  of  the  church.  Tbe  covenant  of  grace 
is  his  central  idea.  He  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
the  covenant  as  being  baptism,  the  necessity  of  the 
covenant  as  arising  out  of  original  sin,  the  mediator 
of  tbe  covenant  as  the  divine  Christ,  and  tbe  method 
of  the  covenant  as  an  economy  of  grace.  In  the 
treatntent  of  this  branch,  he  brings  out  the  Anglican 
doctrines  of  salvation  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  Puritanism.  His  trains  of  thought  were  prolix 
and  excursive,  and  bis  style  was  crabbed  and  un- 
readable; bis  works  could  never  be  popular,  but 
they  arc  of  value  to  theological  scholars.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  .Arabic  lexicon 
(I^ndon,  1635);  The  Due  Way  of  Composing  the 
DiffereiuxB  on  Foot  (1660);  Just  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures (1662);  and  Theological  Works  (6  vols.,  Ox- 
fortl,  1844-56).  He  also  assisted  Walton  in  tbe 
preparation  of  bis  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Poltqlot, 
IV.). 

BiHUOdKAFHT:  The  lAfe  by  A,  W,  H»ddu)  is  in  vol.  vi.  of 
tbo  Tlieoloeital  Wnrki,  ut  sup.  CODButt  DNB,  ivi.  300- 
2tJ2.  vhere  refereiion  to  Bnatterii^K  notices  an  giviu;  W. 
H.  Hattoa.ThtEKolitkChuivhUStS-I?i4).PP-  170,320, 
330,  Loadon,  1903. 

THORITWELL,    JABIES    HEHLEY:      American 

Presbyterian,  and  educator;  b.  in  Marlborough  Dis- 
trict,  S.  C,  Dec.  8, 1812;  d.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug. 
1, 1862.    He  obtained  the  elements  of  a  good  educk- 
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tion,  and  was  graduated  from  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, 1829;  studied  law  for  a  while,  but  turned  to 
theology;  after  teaching  for  two  years  he  studied 
at  Andover  Theological  Senmiary,  and  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  Returning  to  the  South  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  1834;  ordained,  1835;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Lancaster,  1835- 
1837;  professor  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  South 
Carolina  College,  1837-39;  pastor  at  Columbia, 
1839-41;  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  at  South  Carolina  College, 
1841-51 ;  pastor  of  Glebe  Street  Church,  Charleston, 
1851;  president  of  South  Carolina  College,  1852-55; 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Columbia, 
1855-62.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  1861.  He 
had  high  logical  and  metaphysical  faculties,  and 
was  a  champion  of  the  old  school  Presbyterian  the- 
ology. 

He  was  the  author  of  Romanists  from  the  InfaUv- 
bility  of  the  Church  and  Testimony  of  the  Fathers  on 
Behalf  of  the  Apocrypha^  Discussed  and  ReftUed  (New 
York,  1845);  Discourses  on  Truth  (1854);  and  his 
collected  writings,  ed.  John  B.  Adger,  appeared  (4 
vols.,  Richmond,  1871-73). 

Biblioorapht:    B.  M.  Palmer,  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Henley  Thomwell,  New  York,  1876. 

THOROLD,  ANTHONY  WH^SON:  Church  of 
England,  bishop;  b.  at  Hougham  (17  m.  s.  of  Lin- 
coln), England,  June  13,  1825;  d.  at  Winchester 
July  25,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1847;  M.A.,  1850;  D.D.,  1877); 
ordained  deacon,  1849;  priest,  1850;  was  curate  of 
Wittington,  Lancashire,  till  1854;  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Marylebone,  1854-57;  rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  1857-67;  minister  of  Curzon  Chapel, 
Mayfair,  1868-69;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  London,  1869-74;  resident  canon  of  York, 
1874-77;  bishop  of  Rochester,  1877-90;  and  of 
Winchester,  1890-95.  He  was  also  examining  chapn 
lain  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  a  number  of  years 
ranging  about  1874;  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
1878-80.  He  had  a  faculty  for  grasping  detail  and 
for  organization.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  (London,  1869) ;  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
(1881);  The  Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Young  (1882); 
The  Yoke  of  Christ  in  the  Duties  and  Circumstances 
of  Life  (1883);  Questions  of  Faith  and  Duty  (1892); 
The  Tenderness  of  Christ  (1894);  and  a  volume  of 
sermons.  The  Gospel  of  Worky  included  in  Preachers 
of  the  Age  (1891  sqq.).  He  had  a  rare  spirituality 
and  great  felicity  of  expression,  so  that  his  practical 
writings  are  much-admired  books  of  devotion. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  Life  and  Work  of  Bishop 
Thorold,  London,  1896;   DNB,  Ivi.  312-313. 

THREE-CHAPTER  CONTROVERSY:  One  of 
the  most  important,  though  least  edifying,  episodes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  I.  (q.v.),  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Monophysite  move- 
ment (see  MoNOPHYSiTEs).  The  conditions  made 
it  desirable  to  retain  the  powerful  Monophysite  party 
for  the  church  by  concessions,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  abandoning  the  position  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  For  this  purpose  it  was  thought  ad- 
Yioabk  to  takQ  some  action  against  the  doctrines  of 


the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  especially  obnox- 
ious to  the  Monophysites.  Theodorus  Ascidas,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  from  537,  a 
zealous  Origenist,  hoped  by  thus  advising  the  emperor 
at  the  same  time  to  divert  attention  from  the  Ori- 
genistic  controversy  (see  Origen,  Origenistic  Cox- 
TRovERsiEs).  In  544  (according  to  F.  Diekamp,  in 
543)  Justinian  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  condemned 
the  so-called  Three  Chapters  (the  term  kephalaia,  or 
capitulOf  is  used  for  formulated  statements,  then  for 
special  points  mentioned  in  them,  or  even  for  per- 
sons or  writings  directly  designated  by  them): 
namely,  (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the  writings  of  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus  (q.v.)  in  defense  of  Nestorius  and  against 
Cyril;  and  (3)  the  letter  of  Ibas  of  Eklessa  (q.v.)  to 
the  Persian  Mares.  As  Theodore  had  died  at  peace 
with  the  Church,  while  Theodoret  and  Ibas  had  been 
expressly  recognized  as  orthodox  at  Chalcedon,  the 
concession  to  the  Monophysites  contained  in  the  im- 
perial edict  appeared  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  coimcil.  There  waa,  however,  very  little  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  West  the 
controversy  became  the  more  violent,  though  the 
Roman  Bishop  Vigilius  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
emperor  in  a  way  which  aroused  great  scandal.  In 
a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  VigiUus  (548), 
the  bishops  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  written 
verdicts  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters, and  Vigilius  did  the  same  in  his  Judicatum  dL 
Apr.  11,  548,  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  West 
the  opposition  found  a  leader  in  Bishop  Facundus 
of  Hermiane  (q.v.),  and  an  African  s3rnod  excom- 
municated Vigilius.  For  a  while  he  continued  his 
uncertain  policy;  but  when  the  emperor  by  a 
second  edict  {homologia  pisteds)  pushed  things  to 
extremes,  he  arose  in  decisive  opposition  and  had 
repeatedly  to  take  sanctuary  from  the  wrath  of  Jus- 
tinian. He  refused  to  be  present  at  the  fifth  gen- 
eral coimcil  (Constantinople,  May,  553),  which  con- 
sidered the  heresies  of  Theodore  and  the  writings  of 
Theodoret,  and  tried  to  prove  that  only  individual 
members  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  not  the 
council  itself  had  approved  of  the  epistle  of  Ibas. 
The  Constitutum  de  trxbus  capihdis  (May  14,  553) 
drawn  up  by  Vigilius  and  signed  by  many  Western 
bishops,  which  energetically  opposed  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Three  Chapters,  was  not  accepted  by 
the  emperor,  who  acquainted  the  synod  with  the 
terms  in  which  Vigilius  had  formerly  pledged  him- 
self in  secret  to  the  emperor's  position.  On  June  2, 
553,  the  council  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor.  The  Greek  Church  yielded 
without  succeeding  in  winning  the  Monophysites. 
The  resistance  of  Vigilius  was  soon  broken,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  African  Church  was  overcome  by 
the  endeavors  of  Primasius  of  Carthage  after  559. 
But  llie  churches  of  northern  Italy,  with  Aquileia 
and  Milan  at  their  head,  broke  off  communion  ^ith 
Rome,  on  accoimt  of  the  recognition  of  the  fifth 
council  by  Vigilius  and  his  successor,  and  this  sep- 
aration lasted,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  caused 
by  the  Lombard  conquest,  till  Gregory  the  Great 
succeeded  in  winning  over  Milan  and  Theodelinde, 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  who  was  ynder  th^  9X^ 
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bishop's  influence;  though  he  attained  this  end  by 
completely  casting  into  the  shade,  or  virtually  re- 
pudiating, the  fifth  general  council,  of  which  the 
West  had  taken  but  little  notice.  The  patriarchate 
of  Aquileia,  which  as  a  result  of  the  Lombard  con- 
quest had  been  transferred  to  Grado,  resumed  com- 
munion with  Home,  imder  Greek  rule,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Gregory  in  604;  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  under  the  Lombard  kings  and  the  duke 
of  Friali  set  up  an  opposition  patriarchate,  which 
remained  separated  from  Rome  till  U)ward  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  G.  KkCger. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  sources  are  easily  accessible  in  MPL, 
Ixvii.  621-878,  921-928.  1167-1254,  Ixviii.  956-960,  1049- 
1096;  MPO,  Ixxxiv.  455-548.  Consult:  H.  Noris,  Opera, 
ed.  Balleiini,  i.  550-820.  cf.  iv.  985-1050,  Verona,  1729 
(highly  necessary);  J.  G.  Walch,  Historie  der  KeUereierit 
via.  4-468,  Leipsic,  1778;  J.  M.  Schroeckh,  ChruUiche 
KirchenaeachichU,  zviii.  570-608,  Leipsic,  1793;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  768-772;  J.  Schwane,  Doomenge- 
BchichU  der  patri^iachen  Zeit,  pp.  374-378,  Freibung,  1895; 
A.  Kneoht,  Die  Rdigwnapolitik  Kaiaer  Justiniana  /.,  pp. 
125-140,  WOnburg,  1896;  H.  Button,  The  Church  of  the 
eth  Century,  pp.  162-179,  London,  1897;  F.  Diekamp,  Die 
origeniatiachen  Streitigkeiten  im  6.  Jcihrhundert,  M  (Ulster, 
1899;  A.  de  Meissas,  in  ArmaUa  de  phiioaophie  chrHtenne, 
July,  1904;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichU,  iii.  1  sqq.,  Eng. 
transl,  iv.  258  sqq.,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  pp.  1  sqq.  (valuable 
for  the  discussion  of  literature  and  notes);  Hamack, 
Dogma,  iv.  245  sqq.,  34d-349,  v.  283;  Mann,  Pope*,  vol. 
i.  passim. 

THREE  CHILDREN,  SONG  OF  THE.  See  Afoc- 
BTPHA,  A,  rV.,  3. 

THI7EMMEL,  tOm'mel,  WILHELM:  Evan- 
gelical theologian;  b.  at  Barmen  (27  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Cologne)  May  6,  1856.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic;  became  as- 
sistant preacher  at  Geldem,  and  later  at  Lohne  then 
near  Soest;  returned  as  pastor  at  Geldem  in  1881, 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Remscheid,  where,  be- 
cause of  a  harsh  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he  was  subjected  to 
a  three-weeks'  term  of  imprisonment,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  which  he  wrote  the  sharply  worded 
tract  in  self-justification:  Rheinische  Richter  und 
rdmische  Priester.  Eine  troatreicfie  Bdehrung  uber 
die  rdmiscfie  Messe  (Barmen,  1888) ;  he  later  brought 
himself  under  police  jurisdiction  through  a  lecture 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Aachen,  and  once  again  because 
of  his  Aniwort  an  der  pdpstlichen  Priesterschaft  in 
Breslau  (1894) ;  he  became  privat-docent  in  church 
history  at  Berlin,  1900;  extraordinary  prof^sor  in 
1901;  and  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Jena 
in  1903,  where  he  is  also  director  of  the  homiletical 
and  catechetical  seminary.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  has  issued:  Offener  Brief  an 
dem  Herm  Erzbiechof  KremenU  von  Cdln  (1889); 
Die  Aache  Clarenbach*8j  dee  Mdrtyrers  der  bergischen 
Kirche  (Berlin,  1890);  Zur  BeurtheUung  dee  Donor 
Hsmus  (Halle,  1893);  Der  Veraagung  der  kirchlichen 
Besiattungsfeierf  ihre  geschicfUlicfie  Eniwickelung  und 
gegenwdrtige  Bedeutung  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  Der 
RdigionsschtUz  durch  das  Strafrecht  (1906) ;  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  polemic  tracts  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  its  doctrines. 

THUMB  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IY.,  §  9. 

THUNDERING  LEGION:  Name  of  a  Roman 
legion  about  which  a  celebrated  legend  arose.  The 
0tor^  is  that  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  when 


conducting  a  campaign  against  the  Quadi  in  Hun- 
gary about  174  A.D.,  was  surprised  with  his  forces 
by  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  his  army  was  suffering  so  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  water  that  annihilation  seemed  imminent. 
The  emperor  prayed  to  the  gods  for  rain,  but  no  re- 
sponse was  forthcoming.  A  l^on,  consisting  wholly 
of  Christians,  was  summoned  to  the  emperor's  aid, 
the  soldiers  of  which  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayer,  and  the  response  was  a  cold  rain  upon  the 
Romans,  which  took  the  form  of  severe  hail  as  it 
reached  the  Quadi,  whom  it  discomfited.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  l^on  received  the  name 
"  Legio  fulminatrix" 

The  story  has  received  the  attention  of  many 
writers  of  church  history,  and  its  difficulties  have 
been  summarized  as  follows:  A  legion  with  this 
name  was  known  before  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus  (Dio  Cassius,  Iv.  23),  though  the  exact  form  of 
the  name  was  Legio  fulminata;  the  proper  station 
of  this  legion  was  in  the  East,  not  in  Hungary.  It 
is  seen,  however,  that  these  data  are  not  decisive 
against  the  story,  since  the  l^on  might  have  been 
present  owing  to  the  emergency,  such  transfers  not 
being  unknown,  and  the  slight  change  in  the  form 
of  the  name  is  not  decisive.  The  principal  incident 
is  shown  not  to  be  improbable  by  the  sculptures  on 
the  Antonine  column  at  Rome,  erected  not  long 
after,  showing  Jupiter  Fluvius,  from  whose  beard 
streams  of  water  are  caught  in  the  soldiers'  shields, 
while  the  enemy  are  overwhelmed  by  lightning. 
The  least  probable  element  in  the  story  is  that  a 
whole  legion  was  composed  of  Christians.  In  favor 
of  a  substantial  basis  of  the  legend  is  that  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Claudius  Apollinaris  (q.v.),  who  ad- 
dressed his  apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  a  con- 
temporary of  the  assumed  event  who  mentions  it 
was  Tertullian  (Apol.j  v.;  Ad  Scapvlamy  iv.).  It  is 
only  miraculous  through  the  interpretation,  the 
event  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  refermce  to  Tertullian  in  the 
text  (Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iii.  22,  107).  and  Dio  Cassius, 
hod.  8-9,  consult:  Eusebius,  Hiat.  eccl.,  V.,  v.,  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  219-220;  W.  Moyle,  De  miraculo  quod  Legio  Ful- 
mincUrix  feciaae  dicitur^  in  Mosheim,  Diaaertatio,  Qdrlits, 
1733;  W.  Whiston,  Of  the  Thundering  Legion,  London, 
1726;  T.  Woolston,  A  Defence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion  againat  .  .  .  W.  Moyle,  ib.  1726;  T.  Heame, 
An  Apology  for  the  Writinga  of  W.  Moyle,  ib.  1727  (against 
Whiston  and  Woolston);  B.  Aub6,  Hiat.  dea  peraectUiona 
de  rtgliae,  i.,  chap.  viii..  Paris,  1875;  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Apoatolic  Father;  II.,  i.  469-476,  London,  1885;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  ii.  56;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  L  115-> 
117;  DNB,  iv.  1023-24. 

THURIBLE.    See  Censeb. 
THURIFICATL    See  Lapsed. 

THURINGIA:    A  collective  name  applied  to  a 
group  of  small  duchies  and  principalities  situated 
between  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  north  and  Ba- 
varia on  the  south,  and  between  the 
General     kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  east  and 
Statistics.    Hesse-Nassau  on  the  west.   The  duchies 
are     Saxe-Weimar,     Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  the  pHn- 
cipalities  are  Reuss-Schleiz,  Rcuss-Greiz,  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
The  combined  area  is  4,744  square  miles,  and  the 
population   (1905)   1,503,125.    Of  these  1,455,949 
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were  Evangelical;  38,045  Roman  Catholic;  and 
4,143  Jews.  The  church  year-book  of  1907  shows  a 
Roman  Catholic  increase,  by  inmiigration,  in  Wei- 
mar of  27  per  cent,  and  a  Protestant  increase  of  6  per 
cent;  in  Rudolstadt,  Roman  Catholic  increase  57 
per  cent,  and  Protestant,  only  4  per  cent.  Thurin- 
gian  Roman  Catholics  are  distributed  among  five 
bishoprics;  Weimar  (with  9  parishes)  belongs  to 
Fulda,  Meiningen  (5)  to  Wtlrzburg,  Altenburg  (1) 
and  the  two  principalities  of  Reuss  (3)  belong  to  the 
apostolic  vicariate  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  Gotha  (1) 
and  the  two  Schwarzburgs  (3)  to  Paderbom,  and 
Coburg  (1)  belongs  to  Bamberg.  In  the  cities  of 
Weimar  church  schools  are  maintained  mostly 
through  the  "  Society  of  Boniface,"  except  in  the 
Eisenach  Highlands,  where  state  schools  prevail. 
The  Unity  of  the  Brethren  have  a  settlement  at 
Ebersdorf,  Reuss-Schleiz,  with  female  seminary  and 
mission-school,  and  a  location  at  Neudietendorf  near 
Gotha.  There  is  a  snudl  scattering  of  Mennonites, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Irvingites.  At  Blanken- 
burg  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Germany  has  a 
great  hotel  and  auditorium  where  the  radical  wing 
of  that  society  assembles  the  last  week  of  August 
every  year.  The  history  of  the  church  government 
in  the  various  states  is  practically  the  same.  There 
existed  consistorial  governments  imtil 

Govern-     the  period  of  1848-66,  when  they  were 

ment  of  the  abolished  and  their  functions  assigned 

State        to  a  department  of  the  territorial  min- 

Church.  istry  of  public  worship  and  education. 
Under  these  departments  there  is  a  su- 
pervision of  the  churches  by  ephors  or  superintend- 
ents of  respective  districts.  At  the  same  tin^  a 
local  church  government  was  instituted  consisting 
in  church  meetings  and  church  councils;  in  Mein- 
ingen the  former  have,  besides  the  election  of  the 
church  coimcil,  to  decide  upon  the  raising  of  funds, 
alterations  in  the  liturgy,  the  use  of  catechisms  and 
hymnals,  the  change  of  the  parish,  and  the  like.  The 
local  church  councils,  of  which  the  pastor  and  local 
magistrate  are  generally  ex-offido  members,  have  to 
see  after  good  morals  and  church  order,  the  admin- 
istration of  property,  legal  representation,  and  local 
charity,  in  cooperation  with  civil  boards,  if  such 
exist.  In  Altenburg  and  the  two  Schwarzburgs  they 
exercised  the  votum  negativumy  or  right  of  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  conduct,  or  person  of  the  pas- 
tor. In  the  Schwarzburgs  (as  also  in  Weimar)  there 
are  general  church  councils  imder  the  department 
of  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  education, 
which  presides  over  them;  its  functions  are  ex- 
amination of  candidates,  supervision  of  ofl&cial  con- 
duct, and  introduction  of  measures  looking  to  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  the  clergy.  To  the 
local  church  councils  belongs  the  prerogative  of  re- 
moving deficits  by  taxation.  In  Coburg  the  admin- 
istration imder  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and 
education  is  exercised  through  the  division  of  the 
State  Church  into  six  ephories,  each  under  th' 
control  of  the  local  state  councilor,  or  n* 
in  the  city,  and  the  magistrate's  oo^* 
ephor;  in  Gotha  each  of  the  d 
districts  is  under  a  board  oomii 
or  city  magistrate,  a  senatr 
ceptionally  the  old  oonaf 


Reuss-Greiz;  to  it  was  added  in  1880  limited  local 
church  rule  with  governing  council.  Generally,  the 
churches  have  no  representative  functions.  OdIj 
in  Weimar  and  Meiningen  are  there  synods  in  wiudi 
the  local  churches  and  the  government  have  repre- 
sentatives. With  the  exception  of  four  delegatee 
out  of  thirty-five  in  Weimar  and  two  out  of  twenty- 
two  in  Meiningen  appointed  by  the  dukes,  and  in 
the  former  one  representative  of  Jena  University,  aD 
are  elected  by  the  larger  elective  imions  oompoeed  of 
the  dioceses  of  the  superintendents.  These  synods, 
however,  have  only  advisory  power;  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  levy  of  taxes  or  adoption  of  measures. 
The  church  government  of  Thuringia  may  be  de- 
scribed, on  the  whole,  as  episcopal  under  strict  eon- 
trol  by  the  heads  of  the  states,  with  a  presbyterial 
appendage  for  local  purposes.  The  offidal  deagna- 
tion  in  Weimar  and  Meiningen  is  Evangelical  State 
Church;  in  Altenburg,  Evangelical  Protestant;  and 
in  the  Schwarzburgs  and  Reuss-Greiz,  Evangelical 
Lutheran.  The  chiu^h  governments  of  Thaiingia 
are  all  represented  at  the  Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.). 
All  except  Meiningen  have  assumed  part  in  the 
Evangelical  church  union  (see  Bund,  Etanqeu- 
scher)  .  In  common  the  Thuringian  church  govern- 
ments have  a  loose  affiliation  and  enter  into  mutual 
conference  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Weimar,  with  21  dioceses, 
having  each  a  superintendent  and  adjunct  and  a 
judge  inspector  of  the  circuit  on  the  secular  side, 

had  (1905)  312  clerical  positiona  with 
Parochial  c.  270  pastors  and  vicars.  Many  pas- 
Statistics,    torates,  in  the  cities  chiefly,  are  filled 

by  choice  of  the  govermng  council, 
about  one-fourth  by  the  patron,  usually  by  virtue 
of  his  patronage  a  member  of  the  council,  and  the 
majority  by  the  civil  chiux^  government.    Exam- 
ination of  candidates  takes  place  before  the  ooundl 
at  Weimar  and  is  participated  in  by  a  few  Jena  pro- 
fessors.   Visitations  take  place  at  stated  periods  on 
the  part  of  the  general  church  council  and  members 
of  the  synodal  committee.    In  Meiningen,  where  the 
order  of  appointment  and  visitation  is  the  same  as 
in  Weimar,  the  State  Church  counts  14  ephories,  144 
parishes,  and  abDut  130  clergy;    in  AHenbuig ^ 
ephories,  116  parishes,  and  about  130  deisr;  in 
Gotha  12  ephories,  about  100  psurishes,  and  about 
120  clergy;   in  Goburg  4  ephories,  37  parishes,  and 
about  35  clei^;  in  Sondershausen,  4  qihorisB^  % 
parishes,  and  about  60  dei^;  and  in  Bodofatidt^ 
5  ephories,  65  parishes,  and  about  60  6iist^»  ^^^^^^ 
is  throughout  a  graduated   system  of  gnxmd  ||^ 
come  with  increment,  of  retiring  alloivaiieQ^  ■^i^ 
widows'  pensions.    In  cateohetics,  ]itai87»  H^^"^^* 
of  hymnals  there  is  much  divenaity;  tin 
pericopes  is  still  firmly  provalent^  KmitiQI 
later  in  the  use  of  Biblioal  matcirlil  nA  ^  ** 
intereBk    Hie  ofauvdiaili 
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ecclesiastical  army  of  deaconesses.  Orphanages  have 
everywhere  a  firm  footing;  in  Weimar  this  institu- 
tion is  an  oiganic  link  of  the  State  Church.  Charity 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  churches.  The  churches 
are  devoting  increasing  attention  to  the  Innere 
Mission  (q.v.);  and  in  all  the  states  are  juvenile 
asylums,  hospices,  houses  for  the  fallen,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded  and  convalescent. 
Two  institutions  of  deaconesses  have  been  planted; 
one,  the  Sophia  House  in  Weimar,  with  146  sisters 
(1905),  and  the  other  the  mother-house  at  Eisenach, 
with  115.  The  outer  mission  centers  in  the  compre- 
hensive annual  Thuringian  mission  conference.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  special  Evangelical  Lutheran  mi»- 
sionary  union.  The  University  of  Jena  representing 
Thuringia  as  a  whole  reached  its  flourishing  state 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  K.  A.  Hase  (q.v.) 
taught  church  history  and  R.  A.  Lipsius  (q.v.)  dog- 
matics. After  their  death,  the  general  decline  of 
theological  study  of  the  time  specially  affected  the 
university.  Recently  there  has  occurred  some  in- 
crease in  attendance,  although  the  duchies  are  capa^ 
ble  of  furnishing  but  a  small  nimiber  of  theological 
students,  and  the  principalities  prefer  to  send  theirs 
elsewhere.  For  the  promotion  of  the  cleigy,  the 
Thuringian  Church  Conference  assembles  at  Paulin- 
sella  in  the  autimm  for  addresses  and  discussions, 
and  theologians  take  the  autunm  vacation  course  of 
three  days  at  Jena  conducted  by  the  faculty,  while 
in  all  state  churches  are  conducted  the  diocesan  and 
other  monthly  or  quarterly  free  conferences. 

(F.  W.  THthkiMEL.) 
Bibuoorapht:  L.  TOmpel,  Die  OottemHenatofdnyno  der 
thurinouehen  Kirehm,  Gotha.  1861;  W.  Rein.  Thurinffia 
aacra,  2  vols.,  Weimar,  1863-65;  C.  A.  H.  Burkhardt. 
OeachichU  der  aAehtitchen  Kirchen^  und  Schidvintationent 
Leipsio,  1879;  H.  Gebhardt,  Pfarrer  in  MohUchleben  bei 
Gotha,  33  vols.,  Gotha,  1881 ;  O.  FOaslein,  AnUahandbuch  fUr 
Oeiatliche  und  Lehrer  dea  Herxogtuma  Sachaen-Meiningen, 
HildbuitbauBen,  1883;  E.  Friedberg,  Die  geltenden  Ver- 
faaaungaoeaelxe  der  evangeliacfien  detUachen  Landeakirchen, 
2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1885;  A.  Gillwald,  ThUringen  in  Oe- 
eehichUt  Eisenach,  1887;  G.  Elnicke,  SO  Jahre  aehioan- 
burgiaehe  RefomuUionageachichte,  1621-41*  part  1,  Nord- 
hauBen,  1904;  J.  Freisen,  Stoat  und  kcUholiache  Kirche  in 
den  detdachen  Bundeaataalen,  Stuttgart,  1906;  O.  Holder- 
Egger,  Stttdien  tu  thUringiachen  Oeadiichtaqtudlent  in  NA, 
vol.  xxi. ;  E.  Sehling,  Die  evangdiaehen  Kirchenordnungen 
dea  Id.  Jahrhunderta,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1902-04;  P.  Glaue, 
Daa  kirehliche  Leben  der  evangeli^chen  Kirchen  in  ThOrin- 
gen,  Tabingen,  1910. 

THWIIVG,  CHARLES  FRANKLIN:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  New  Sharon,  Me.,  Nov.  9,  1853.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  (A.B.,  1876)  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1879).  He  was  then 
pastor  of  North  Avenue  Ck>ngregational  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (1879-86),  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1886-90),  and  since  1890  has 
been  president  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O.  He  was  editor  of 
Tfie  Chicago  Advance  in  1888-91  and  is  now  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  has  written 
American  Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Work  (New 
York,  1878) ;  The  Reading  of  Books:  Its  Pleasures, 
Profits,  and  Perils  (Boston,  1883);  The  Family: 
Historical  and  Social  Study  (in  collaboration  with 
wife;  1887);  The  Working  Church  (New  York, 
1888);  Within  College  Walls  (1893);  The  College 
Woman  (1894);  The  American  College  in  American 
Life  (1897);  The  Best  Life  (1898);  The  Choice  qf  a 


College  for  a  Boy  (1899);  College  Administration 
(1900) ;  The  Youth's  Dream  of  Life  (Boston,  1900) ; 
God  in  His  World  (19O0);  If  I  were  a  College  Student 
(New  York,  1902);  A  Liberal  Education  and  a 
Liberal  Faith  (1903) ;  College  Training  and  the  Butir 
ness  Man  (1904);  History  of  Higher  Eduoaition  in 
America  (1906);  and  History  of  EdtuxUion  in  the 
U,  S,  Since  the  CivU  War  (1910). 

THYATIRA.    See  Asia  Minob,  IY. 

TIARA.    See  VESTif ents  and  Insignia,  Ekxnjs- 

SIASTICAL. 

TIBERIAS.    See  Galilee,  §  4. 

TICHONIUS  (TYCHONIUS),  tik-6'ni-Qs:  African 
Donatist  of  the  late  fourth  century.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned by  (Sennadius,  who  places  him  between 
Rufinus  (d.  410)  and  Sulpicius  Severus  (d.  after 
420),  and  states  that  he  was  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, history,  and  profane  sciences,  that  he  was 
full  of  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  that  he  wrote  De 
bello  intestino,  Expositiones  diversarum  causarum, 
and  also  a  book  containing  seven  rules  for  exegesis 
and  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
He  denied  the  future  thousand-years'  reign  of  the 
righteous  on  the  earth  after  the  resurrection,  hold- 
ing that  the  twofold  resurrection  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  denoted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  where  those  who  were  justified  by 
faith  were  awakened  by  baptism  from  the  deadness 
of  their  sins  to  the  service  of  eternal  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  general  resurrection  of  all  flesh. 
Gennadius  furthermore  states  that  Tichonius  was  a 
contemporary  of  Rufinus,  and  that  he  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and  his  sons.  The 
only  later  writer  to  add  information  concerning 
Tichonius  is  Johannes  Trithemius  (q.v.),  who  gives  an 
extended  list  of  the  Donatist's  writings,  mentioning 
three  books  of  the  De  bello  intestino  and  also  alluding 
to  ''  nimierous  letters  to  divers  persons,  and  many 
other  things  "  (De  scriptoribus  ecdesiasticis,  xcii.). 

The  exegetical  rules  of  Tichonius  {MPL,  xviii.  15- 
66)  were  given  in  detail  and  exhaustively  criticized 
by  Augustine  in  De  doctrina  Christiana  (iii.  30-37; 
MPL,  xxxiv.  81-90;  best  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  TS, 
iii.  1,  1894,  superseding  entirely  former  editions; 
Elng.  transl.  of  the  chapters  of  Augustine  in  NPNF, 
1  ser.,  ii.  568-573),  and  they  thus  received  an  ap- 
proval which  secured  them  long  influence.  The  first 
rule,  "  on  the  Lord  and  his  body,"  shows  how,  when 
the  head  and  the  body  (or  Christ  and  the  Church) 
are  set  forth  under  one  person,  one  may  accurately 
determine  what  is  said  of  each.  Thus,  the  **  stone 
that  smote  the  image,"  according  to  Dan.  ii.  35,  is 
CThrist,  and  the  "  great  moimtain  "  which  it  became 
is  the  Church.  The  second  rule,  "  on  the  twofold 
body  of  the  Lord,"  deals  with  the  division  into  right 
and  left,  so  that  when  the  Church  is  described  as 
"  black,  but  comely  "  (Cant.  i.  5),  the  first  adjective 
refers  to  her  left  side  and  the  second  to  her  right. 
The  third  rule,  **  on  the  promises  and  the  law," 
shows  how,  though  no  one  is  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  some  have  fulfilled  the  law  and  have 
been  justified.  The  fourth  rule,  **  on  species  and 
genus,"  deals  with  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  there  is  a  transfer  from  species  to  genus  or  vice 
versa.    Thus,  the  words  of  Christ, ''  the  dead  .  .  . 
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that  hear  shall  live  "  (John  v.  25),  refer  to  the  first, 
or  spiritual,  resurrection,  while  '*  all  that  are  in  the 
tombs  .  .  .  shall  come  forth  "  (John  v.  28)  alludes 
to  the  second,  or  general,  resurrection.  The  fifth 
rule,  "  on  times,"  gives  the  mystic  measure  of  time 
in  the  Bible  either  by  synecdoche  or  by  formulaic 
nimibers.  In  the  case  of  synecdoche,  the  three  days 
between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xii.  40)  imply  that  the  hour  of  his  burial  stands  for 
the  entire  day  and  the  preceding  night,  while  the  hour 
of  the  night  at  which  he  arose  stands  for  the  entire 
night  and  the  following  day,  a  whole  day  and  a  whole 
night  intervening  between  the  two  parts.  The 
"formulaic  numbers"  include  seven,  ten,  and  twelve, 
together  with  their  squares  and  tenth  powers.  The 
sixth  rule,  "  on  recapitulation,"  affirms  that  what 
Beems  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  narrative  in  reality 
refers  either  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  or  to 
what  will  occur  in  the  future;  and  the  seventh  rule, 
"  on  the  devil  and  his  body,"  stresses  the  importance 
of  determining  in  every  case  whether  what  is  said 
concerning  the  devil  refers  to  himself  or  to  his  body. 
These  rules  were  practically  applied  by  Tichonius 
in  his  commentary  on  Revelation,  which  was  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gall  as  late  as  the  ninth  century.  It  has 
disappeared,  however,  and  must  be  constructed 
from  the  extracts  from  it  preserved  by  later  exegetes 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  belong  the  five  books  of 
the  commentary  on  Revelation  by  Primasius,  bishop 
of  Hadrumetum  (A/PL,  bcviii.  793-936);  and  these 
are  supplemented  in  part  by  the  ten  books  of  the 
commentary  of  Ambrosius  Autpert  (q.v.),  who  was 
followed  by  Alcuin  (A/PL,  c.  108G-1156)  and  Haimo 
of  Halberstadt  (MPL,  cxvii.  937-1120),  the  latter 
serving  in  his  turn  as  the  source  of  Walafried  Stra- 
bo's  Glossa  ordinaria  (MPL,  cxiv.  710-752).  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  his  Complexionea  in  epistolas  et  Acta 
Apostolorum  et  Apacalypsin,  also  cites  briefly  from 
Tichonius;  and  Bede,  in  his  Explanatio  Apoadypsis 
{MPL,  xciii.  130-206),  explicitly  cites  the  com- 
mentary of  Tichonius  on  a  number  of  passages. 
Jerome  likewise  incorporated  certain  passages  from 
Tichonius  in  his  revision  of  the  commentary  of  Vic- 
torinus  of  Petau.  The  pseudo-Augustinian  homilies 
on  the  Apocalypse  (A/PL,  xxxv.  2415-52)  are  de- 
Donatized  extracts  from  Tichonius  with  additions 
from  Victorinus;  and  all  Donatism  has  likewise 
been  expimged  from  the  fragments  on  Rev.  ii.  18- 
iv.  1  and  vii.  10-xii.  6,  preserved  in  a  Turin  manu- 
script and  edited  in  Spicilegium  Casinen8€f  III.,  i. 
261-331  (Monte  Cassino,  1897).  One  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  a  reconstruction  of  Tichonius' 
commentary  is  the  comnventary  of  Beatus,  a  Span- 
ish presbyter  of  Libana  (ed.  H.  Florez,  Madrid, 
1770),  who  wrote  in  776  and  united  in  his  work  the 
most  divergent  tendencies  of  the  earlier  Latin  exe- 
gesis of  the  Apocalypse.  Finally,  the  heterogeneous 
production  entitled  Etherii  et  Beatii  adversus  El- 
j)andum  {MPL,  xcvi.  894-1030)  contains  not  only 
fragments  from  the  commentary  of  Tichonius,  but 
alflo,  to  all  appearance,  from  his  De  bello  tntestino, 
a  fact  which  is  the  more  important  since  the  latter 
work  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  difficulty  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  commentary  of  Tichonius  from 
the  sources  enumerated  lies  in  the  determination 


which  text  represents  in  each  instance  not  oolj  the 

thoughts,  but  also  the  words,  of  Tichonius. 

(J.  Haussleiteb.) 

BiBLioaBAPHT:  The  **  Introduction  "  to  Burkitt's  ed.  of 
"  The  Rules/'  ut  sup.;  F.  Ribbeck.  Donatua  und  Avguf 
tinua,  pp.  198-206,  Elberfeld,  1858;  J.  HAuasleiter.  a 
ZKW,  vii  (1886),  239-257;  idem,  in  T.  Zahn.  FanehviQu 
zur  GesehichU  des  neutestamerUliehen  Kanona,  iv.  1-^ 
Leipsic.  1891;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Hist,  cf  ItUerpreUUion,  p^ 
24-26.  276.  279,  New  York.  1886;  T.  Hahn.  Tyamm- 
Studien,  Leipsic.  1900;  M.  Schanx.  Geschichle  der  r6miacha 
LiUenUur,  iv.  350-353.  Munich.  1904;  W.  Bouaset,  in  ba 
commentary  on  Revelation,  pp.  5d-60,  65-72,  461.  G<^ 
tinsen.  1906;  Ceillier.  Auteun  rnuHa,  v.  100-105;  £L.zi. 
153-156;  DCB,  iv.  1025-26. 

TIDEMANN,  JOHANN.    See  Timann. 

TIEFTRUNK,   JOHANN    HEINRICH:     Germaa 
theologian;   b.  at  Stove  near  Rostock  1759;  d.  al 
Halle  Oct.  7,  1837.    He  studied  theology  and  plu- 
lology  at  the  University  of  Halle,  became  private 
tutor,  and  in  1781  rector  of  the  town  school  and 
preacher  in  Joachimstal  in  Uckennark.    In  1792  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle. 
His  importance  lies  in  his  works  on  the  philosophr 
of  religion,  through  which,  he  became  one  of  the 
first  and  most  effective  mediators  between  Kant 
and  the  theology  of  his  time.    Tief  trunk  energetiol- 
ly  advocated  the  assertion  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.     Like  Kant,  he  bases   religion  upon 
ethics.    The  religious  objects  can  not  be  proved  by 
theoretical  reason,  but  by  practical  reason  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  a  priori  law  of  morals  to  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  alone  this  can  be  thought  poe- 
sible.    Tieftrunk  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  rnx^ 
faith  established  in  this  way  is  a  faith  based  od 
reason.    Knowledge  of  God  obtained  in  this  way  is 
symbolical.    To  make  any  assertions  regarding  tbe 
essential  being  of  God  in  view  of  the  limitatioDs  of 
reason  is  vain;    hence  all  speculation  is  to  be  re- 
nounced.    Tieftrunk's  own    contribution   to  this 
Kantian  platform  was  to  apply  this  rational  faith 
to  Christianity.    The  sole  fundamental  law  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  love  to  God  and  neighbor;  but 
this  is  identical  with  the  religious  principle  of  reason, 
"Act  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  freedom  as  the  so- 
preme  sanctity  of  the  will."    Prophecy,  miracle,  and 
revelation  admit  neither  proof  nor  dogmatic  denial 
Revelation  affords  no  new  truths  transcending  rea- 
son, but  only  sensualizes  the  religious  truths  and 
hastens  conscious  apprehension.     To  interpret  the 
rational  moral  content  of  the  dogmas  was  the  purpose 
of  Tieftrunk's  main  work,  Zensur  des  christlidien  pro- 
testantischen  Lekrbegriffa  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1791-S95). 
In  his  Religion  der  MUndigen  (1799-1800)  he  ad- 
vances further  to  the  liberation  of  all  religion  from 
the  statutory  and  historical  and  to  the  pure  reU^ 
of  reason  rising  above  all  authority,  even  that  of 
Jesus.     It  is  a  broad  transcription  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  of  religion,  without  regard  for  ChristiaD 
dogmas.  (Heinrich  Hoffmann.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Kerta,  Die  RtiigiontphUoifphie  J,  B, 
Tief  trunks,  Berlin,  1907;  F.  C.  Baur.  Die  ehrieaiche  Uat 
von  der  Veredhntang,  pp.  568  sqq.,  TObingen,  1838;  idos. 
Dreieinigkeit  und  Menachwerdung,  iii.  782  sqq..  ib.  1S43; 
W.  Gaas,  GeachichU  der  proteatantiachen  Dogmatik,  iv.  300 
sqq..  Berlin.  1867;  G.  Frank.  GeaehichUder  vroUatmtiadm 
Theologie,  iii.  189  sqq..  Leiptto.  1875. 

TIELE,    tHe,    CORNELIS    PETRUS:      Dutdi 
theologian;  b.  at  Leyden  Dec  16^  1830;  d.  tha« 
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Jan.  11,  1002.  He  recdved  his  educBtitm  at  the 
RemoDstranta'  Seminary  and  the  Athenfeum  lUus- 
tre  at  AmsteTdam;  became  RemonBtrant  pastor  at 
Uoordrecht,  1853;  and  at  Rotterdam,  1356;  pnv 
fesaor  at  the  Remonstranta'  Seminaiy,  1873,  which 
was  moved  in  that  year  to  Leyden,  dealing  with 
practical  theology,  homilctics,  and  history  of  the 
Remonstrant  Church.  The  classes  were  small  and 
he  had  abundant  leisure  for  study.  From  the  be- 
^oning  he  displayed  a  remarkable  literaiy  activity. 
His  pastoral  work  earned  for  him  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  impression  made  by  his  dignified  but 
gracious  personal  bearing.  But  his  type  was  rather 
intellectual  than  emotional;  be  avoided  easily  the 
eccle^astical  dissensions  of  his  times.  He  was  the 
venerated  leader  of  the  Remonstrants  of  hia  day, 
the  number  of  whom  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ecclesiastical  measures  in  the  great  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 

His  chosen  field  was  tiie  acience  of  religions,  in 
which  he  gdned  high  repute  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  repute  deserved  by  the  pioneer  work  which  he  did. 
Much  of  his  work  was  path-breaking.  The  national 
"  University  Act  "  (1877)  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  belief  as  to  the  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  science  of  theology,  and  while  the  results  were 
only  a  partial  embodiment  of  his  ideas,  the  total 
effect  was  the  establishment  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden  of  chairs  in  this  branch;  that  at  Leyden 
naturally  and  rightly  went  to  him.  He  had  long  be- 
fore begun  work  in  hia  De  Godsdiemt  mn  Zaratkuatra 
Min  kaar  omtaan  in  Baktrii  tot  den  voi  van  htt  Oud- 
PerzUche  Rijk  (Haarlem,  1861),  continued  in  Ver- 
gdijkende  Getckiedenia  van  de  EgyptutAe  en  Me»o- 
polamUche  Oodtdiensten  (Amsterdam,  18T2;  £ng. 
transl..  Comparative  History  of  Vie  Egyptian  and 
Metopolamian  Rdigion»,  London,  1882).  This  was 
intended  as  the  fii^  part  of  a  work  Vergdijkendt 
Geichiedenis  der  oxide  Godsdienslen,  of  which  the 
second  part  came  out  only  in  1891-1902.  In  1876 
appeared  Geschiedenis  van  den  Godedienst  tot  aan  de 
heerachappij  der  Werddgodtdieniten,  in  which  he 
characterized  the  religions  of  antiquity.  This  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  continental  languages 
(Eng.  transl.,  Outlines  of  the  Hietary  of  Religion  to 
the  Spread  of  I}k  Universal  Rdigions,  London,  1877). 
In  1886  he  issued  a  "  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  "  in  two  volumes.  Between  1891  and  1902 
appeared  Geschxedenis  van  den  Godsdiensl  .  .  .  tot 
op  Alexander  den  Groole,  which  treated  the  Asiatic 
religions,  including  those  of  the  Aryan  group,  and 
was  enriched  by  a  biblii^raphy.  Tlie  crown  of  his 
work  in  this  direction  was  his  GiSord  Lectures  on 
EltTnenis  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  published  at  the 
same  time  in  English  and  Dutch.  This  publica- 
tion reveals  both  Tiele'a  strength  and  his  weakness 
— his  talent  for  analyzing  religious  life  and  the  lesser 
degree  of  aptitude  for  philosophy.  In  all  hia  liter- 
ary work  he  proved  hiioself  a  master  in  methodical 
arrangement  and  clearness  of  style. 

The  aim  which  Tiele  set  himself  at  the  outset  was 
not  the  investigation  of  particular  religions,  but  to 
leam  the  history  of  reUgion  as  a  universal  historical 
fact.  To  this  purpose  he  held  steadfast  throughout 
his  life.    Underlying  this  was  profound  belief  in  the 


truth  of  evolution  as  applied  to  religion.  The  vari- 
ous processes  of  evolution  he  discovered  in  the 
growth  of  religion  in  general.  Thus  a  unity  is  dis- 
covered In  his  life  and  accompUshments  which  is  not 
diminished  when  the  many  contributions  to  period- 
ical literature  are  examined.  His  life  was  a  singu- 
larly happy  one,  to  which  hia  own  cheerful  disposi- 
tion and  continuous  and  conscious  imity  of  direction 
made  its  onit  contributions.  His  worth  and  emi- 
nence were  recognised  in  his  own  lifetime  by  suit- 
able academic  and  other  honors,  and  espociaUy  by 
the  position  which  was  accorded  faim  in  his  own 
country.  8.  Crauer. 

Bibuoohafht:  P.  D.  Chuitapie  de  la  Smumye,  in  Jaar- 
boat  der  Koainiliite  Akademit  van  WctmnJiappm,  Am- 
■terdtuB,  1902;  De  Qo«je.  in  Eiem  Haard.  ISOS;  W.  B. 
Kiiitensen.  in  Woord  en  Beeld.  1806;  Mannm  m  Vrvu- 
vtn  mn  bUttktnit.  pp.  358-304,  Hurlcm.  1902:  U.  St»- 
trow,  in  Tht  l-ndeptndent  [New  YoTk],Iiv  (1902),  610  H|q.; 
L.  H.  Jordiin.  Conparaf i w  ReliBion,  ili  Grnent  and  Orovith, 
puum  (consult  Index).  New  York,  igOG;  idem,  in  BtbU- 
Ml  Worid,  ixi  (1903),  32  snq.,  124  Bqq. 

TIFFANY,    CHARLES    COMFORT:     Protestant 

Episcopalian;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  fi,  1820; 
d.  at  Northeast  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  Aug.  20, 
1908.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  CoU^e,  Car^ 
lisle.  Pa.  (A.B.,  1850),  at  the  univerBities  of  Halle, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1854).  He  was  a  curate  at  Germantown, 
Pa.  (1866-68),  rector  of  St.  Jamea',  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
(1868-71),  curate  on  the  Green  Foundation,  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  Mass.  (1871-74),  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Atonement,  New  York  (1874-80),  and 
of  Zion  Church,  New  York  (1880-90);  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Potter  (1882-1902),  and  arch- 
deacon of  New  York  (1894-1902).  During  the  last 
year  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  SixOt 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Fisher  he  was  aide  to  General  Terry.  He  is  the  author 
of  Modem  Atheism  (New  York,  1874);  Hittoryo/  the 
Proteatani  Episcopal  Ckurch  (New  York,  1895) ;  and 
The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian  Life  (1898). 

nCBRT,  JOHIT  JAMES:  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  b.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  25, 1866; 
d.  at  TuUa,  I.  T.,  Nov.  21,  1906.  He  was  educated 
at  Vanderbilt  University  {A.B.,  1877);  was  tutor 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  (1881-00); 
was  a  pastor  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1890-94),  aikd 
book  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1894-1900).  In  1906,  only  six  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  wrote  HaniB>ook 
of  Logic  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1885);  Theology  and 
Pkiloaophy  (1888);  The  Preacher  Himsdf  (1889); 
A  Voice  from  the  South  (1882);  Constitutional  Hit- 
tory  <^  American  Episcopal  Methodism  (1894);  Tht 
Journal  of  Thomas  Coke  (1894);  The  MakiJ\g  (^ 
Methodism  (1898);  Theism— A  Survey  of  the  Paths 
that  Lead  to  God  (1901);  and  The  Doctrines  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1902).  He  edited  T.  O.  Sumner's  Sy»- 
temalie  Theology  (2  vols.,  Nashville,  1886);  H.  N. 
McTyeire's  Passing  through  the  Gates  (1889);  and 
J.  S.  Banks'  Manual  of  Chrislian  Doctrine  (_18B7). 

TI6LATH-PILESER.    See  AseTRiA,VL,3,ff  6>9. 

TIEEOR.  First  Russian  archbishop  of  America; 
b.  in  the  Russian  province  of  Pskov  in  1865.    He 
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graduated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Theologicai 
Academy,  and  was  immediately  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  seminary  at  Cholm.  In  1897  be  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Lublin,  assistant  to  the  biahop 
of  Warsaw;  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco  as 
bishop  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  1899; 
became  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Russian  church 
in  America,  1904,  when  that  year  the  number  of 
bishops  of  the  Russian  cburcfa  in  America  increased 
to  three,  and  in  1005  was  elevated  to  be  archbishop 
of  North  America  with  his  see  at  New  York,  Bis 
relationa  with  the  Episcopalians  were  friendly  till 
the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  the  RuBsian 
church  of  a  deposed  Episcopalian  minister.  In  1905 
Archbishop  Ttkbon  introduced  a  new  departure,  in 
holding  at  the  New  York  cathedral  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning service  in  English.  He  was  succeeded  In  1907 
by  Dr.  Piaton  as  archbishop  of  North  America. 
A.  A.  Stamootj. 

TIL,  SALOUOIf  VAU:  Dutch  preacher  and 
professor;  b.  at  Weesp  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Amsterdam) 
Dec.  26,  1643;  d.  in  Leyden  Oct.  31,  1713.  He 
studied  theology  in  Utrecht  and  under  the  influence 
of  Frana  Burman  (q.v.)  became  a  moderate  adher- 
ent of  Cocceianism.  Later  he  studied  at  Leyden 
under  Cocceius,  who  soon  entertained  great  hopes 
of  the  promising  disciple.  In  1666  Van  Til  became 
preacher  in  Huiaduinen,  in  1676  in  Dc  Rijp,  in  1682 
in  Medentblik,  and  in  1683  in  Dort,  where  he  more 
than  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  caused  by  hia 
faithful  service  in  smaller  places.  In  1684  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  hiatoiy  and  languages, 
retaining  his  office  as  preacher,  and  in  1685  profes- 
sor of  theology.  In  1702  he  went  to  Leyden  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  Here  his  lectures  on  the  proph- 
ets, on  Cocodus'  De/adere,  and  on  homiletics  were 
heard  by  crowds  of  students,  who  welcomed  him  as 
a  teacher  and  loved  h'"'"  as  a  personal  friend. 

In  philosophy  Til  was  a  Cartesian  and  he  rec- 
ogniied  the  right  of  reason  even  in  the  domain 
of  theology.  This  led  him  to  distinguish  between 
natural  and  revealed  theology  (cf.  his  Theologia 
■ulriusque,  cum  juituralii  turn  revelata.  compendium, 
Leyden,  1704).  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  orien- 
tal languages  and  used  it  especially  in  studies  of  the 
Old-Testament  prophets,  publishing  a  commentary 
on  the  song  of  Hoses  and  the  prophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk  (Leyden,  1700),  Maladnas  ittustratug  (1701), 
and  Coirtmenlaria  amdytica  in  varios  lihros  pro- 
pketieoa  (3  vols.,  1744),  in  which  he  proved  himaelf 
more  than  mere  excgete  or  federal  theologian.  Other 
exegetical  works  treated  of  the  Psalms  (4  books  in 
Dutch,  Dort,  1603,  1696,  1699),  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew (Dort,  1683),  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Philippians  (Haarlem,  1721),  and  I  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Philemon,  and  Colosaiana  (Amsterdam, 
1726).  An  archeological  treatise  on  the  tabernacle 
(Dort,  1714)  belongs  in  the  same  class  of  works.  A 
series  of  apologetic  lectures  delivered  in  Dort  was 
published  under  the  title  Hei  Voorho/  dtr  Heidenen 
voar  aUe  ongdoirvigtn  gtopent  enz  (Dort,  1694;  con- 
tintied  1696),  and  two  collections  of  sermons  (Dutch, 
LsTdoo,  1714;  latin,  Utrecht,  1714)  preserve 
'  ol  his  preaching,  which  was  considered 
I  time.     A   Stelhodut  amdojuindi 


(Franeker,  1712)  contains  some  of  the  material  of 
his  homiletical  lectures.  So/enw  vrcaile  tn  lAe/de, 
Trmiw  en  Watirheit  beftartigt  (Dort,  16S0)  testifies 
to  the  author's  hatred  of  diasen^on  and  dedre  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man 
of  moderate  powers  of  thought  but  great  learning, 
open-hearted,  mmple  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  cf 
upright  piety.  (S.  D.  van  \'een,) 

BlBLIOoKirBi:  A  Vila  by  B.  van  ds  W^  is  prcSiad  lo 
Tit's  conmicDlaTy  on  tbe  Tibcmnde.  Amalerdam.  1711. 
Coiuult  rurtber,  O.  D.  J.  Scboiel.  Kerktiyk  DrrdrreM.  it. 
15-ao,  Utncbt,  IMS:  B.  Cluiui.  Oodgttnrrl  NtdrrleM. 
iii.  «l-*i7.  Boia-le-Duo.  1856;  C.  Scpp.  Hn  BmW«nJ 
Ondenciii  in  Nfdtrland,  vol.  li.  puum,  Leydec,  1S71. 

TILLEMOBT,  ti!"nien',  LODIS  SEBASTIEfl  LI 
MAIH  DB:  French  Roman  Catholic  church  his- 
torian; b.  of  noble  family  in  Paris  Nor.  30,  16?;; 
d.  at  his  estate,  Tillemont,  near  Paris  (betweea  Vui- 
cennes  and  Montreuil)  Jan.  10,  1608.  Bis  family 
name  waa  Le  Nain,  but  be  called  himself  Tillemocl 
after  hia  estate  and  is  commonly  so  known.  He  ne 
educated  in  the  school  of  Port  Royal  and  thrm^ 
out  his  life  shared  the  views  and  fortunes  of  tk 
Port  Royal  Janaeuiste.  He  first  took  orders  in  1678. 
Historical  studies  were  always  his  chief  delight  isd 
he  furnished  material,  notes,  and  even  entiierbp- 
ters  for  historical  works  by  hia  frienda  iMiuding 
biogmphies  for  editions  of  several  of  the  Climcli 
Fathers.  Not  until  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  life 
did  he  publish  (anonymously)  the  first  volunie  of 
his  first  great  work,  Hiatoire  dea  empereurt  (t  it» 
aulret  princes  qui  oni  rtgni  durani  la  sa  prmitn 
aiiHes  de  Vigline,  dea  persecutions  qii'ili  ml  fsiitt 
conlre  lea  Chritiena,  de  lair  guerrea  contre  le»  J'iif*, 
des  tcrivaina  profimtt  et  des  peraonnea  iUuiba  it 
lew  lempa  (Paris,  1690).  Three  more  voliuMsfol- 
lowed  during  the  author's  lifetime  and  the  Gflti  and 
sixth  after  his  death  (1701,  1738),  bringing  tbe  his- 
tory down  to  Anastasius  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  This  work  was  intended  as  part  of 
another  which  is  Tiliemont's  greatest  achievement, 
the  MlmoiTa  pour  sermr  d  I'kiatoire  tedftiuH^ 
dea  aix  premiers  aiidea  juatififs  par  lea  rilationi  ifc< 
outeurs  origijiaux;  avec  une  chronologit  d  dit  i)!^- 
The  first  three  volumes  appeared  (Paris,  1693  eqq.} 
during  'nilcmont'a  life;  thirteen  more  were  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts  after  hia  death  (l^S- 
1712;  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  Deacon,  Ecdavu^ 
MemotTs  of  the  Firal  Six  Centuries,  2  vols.,  London. 
1733-35;  The  HUlmyo/Ute  ArioTtsando/thtCw'^ 
cil  of  Nice,  tranalaled  from  THUmanl'a  Mermn.  i 
vols.,  London,  1721),  extending  to  the  year  513 
A  Vie  de  Sainl  Louis,  rvi  de  France,  was  publiahed 
from  Tiliemont's  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Rcyiil 
Library  by  J.  de  Gaulle  in  six  volumes  at  P»ri^ 
1847-51.  Tiliemont's  church  history  was  the  firal 
to  be  produced  in  France  with  faithful  reference 
directly  to  the  sources.  It  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  chronological  arrangement  of  citations  from 
ancient  writem  without  critical  examiitation.  Tilie- 
mont's remarks  are  included  in  parentheses.  asA 
such  investigations  as  he  made  into  difficult  qi»»- 
tions  are  added  in  notes.  The  method  of  presenU- 
tion  is  dry,  but  such  a  collection  of  the  older  sources 
waa  of  great  use  in  its  time  for  the  study  of  chureh 
history,  and  while  Tiliemont's  critidam  does  not 
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meet  the  requirements  of  modem  standards,  in  no 

small  number  of  cases  he  refuted  error  and  opened 

the  way  to  soimd  judgment.  (C.  IhnBNDER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  Tronohay,  IdS€  de  la  vi€  H  dB  VmprU  d» 
Le  Nain  de  TillemorU,  Naney,  1706;  Fontaine,  Mhnoina 
pour  aervir  d  Fhut.  de  Port-Royal,  vol.  ii.,  Utreoht,  1730; 
B.  Racine,  AbrSgi  de  VhiaL  eccUnaatique,  zii.  382--403,  18 
vols.,  Paris,  1748-66;  J.  Besoisne,  HiaL  de  Fabbava  da 
PoH  Royal,  v.  76-101,  Cologne,  1853;  Liohtenberger,  B3R, 
ziL  164-166. 

TILLETT,  WILBUR  FISK:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian, South;  b.  at  Henderson,  N.  C,  Aug.  25, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  (1871-73),  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Ashland,  Va.  (A.B.,  1877),  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1880);  was  pastor  of  the  church 
of  his  denomination  at  Danville,  Va.  (1880-82). 
Since  1882  he  has  been  connected  with  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  has 
been  chaplain  and  instructor  in  systematic  theology 
in  the  Biblical  department  (1882-83),  adjimct 
professor  of  the  same  subject  (1883-84),  and  full 
professor  of  systematic  theology  (since  1884). 
Since  1886  he  has  also  been  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  and  ex-officio  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1886-89  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  a  new  hymn-book  for  his 
denomination  and  was  the  editor  of  that  publicar 
tion,  while  in  1902-05  he  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which 
prepared  a  new  hymnal  for  the  two  bodies,  being 
again  the  editor.  In  theology  he  terms  himself  '*  a 
liberal  and  progressive  conservative,"  and  has 
written  Di8cu88io7i8  in  Theology  (Nashville,  1887); 
Our  Hymns  and  their  Authors  (1889);  Personal 
Salvation :  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine  pertaining 
to  the  Spiritual  Life  (1902) ;  and  Doctrines  and  Polity 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  (1903). 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Sowerby,  Halifax,  England,  1630  (baptised 
Oct.  10,  1630);  d.  in  London  Nov.  22,  1694.  He 
studied  at  CHare  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1650; 
fellow,  1651;  M.A.,  1654;  and  D.D.,  1666),  where 
Puritan  principles  were  inculcated,  but  he  did 
not  imbibe  Puritan  doctrines,  leaning  rather  in  a 
latitudinarian  direction.  Chillingworth,  through  his 
writings,  is  also  said  to  have  molded  Tillotson's 
opinions.  Early  in  1657  he  went,  as  private  tutor, 
to  London;  he  was  ordained,  and  was  preaching 
in  1661,  apparently  for  the  Presbyterian  party,  but 
in  1662  he  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.), 
and  in  1661  became  curate  to  Thomas  Hacket,  who 
was  vicar  of  Cheshimt,  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
rector  of  Kedington,  Suffolk,  1663-64;  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1663-91;  Tuesday  lecturer  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  1664-91 ;  as  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.  he  became  second  prebend  at  Canterbury,  1670, 
and  dean  1672;  was  also  prebend  at  St.  Paul's, 
1675-77;  became  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king, 
1689;  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1689;  was  appointed  to 
exercise  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  1689;  and  be- 
came archbishop,  1691.  He  began  as  an,  author  in 
1664,  by  publishing  a  sermon  on  The  Wisdom  of  being 
Religious  (London,  1664),  and  The  Rule  of  Faith  (2 
parts.,  1666) .   It  was  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  author 


of  sermons  that  he  became  most  distinguished;  his 
plain,  almost  colloquial  style,  free  from  learned 
quotations,  artificial  arrangement,  and  endless  sub- 
divisions, made  him  popular  with  the  middle  classes, 
while  his  good  sense  and  cultured  mind  made  him 
acceptable  also  to  the  learned.  He  was  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  at  home  in  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troversy, and  appealed  to  reason  as  well  as  to  revelar 
tion  in  support  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  V'hig  in 
politics,  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  comprehension.  He 
welcomed  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  took  part,  in 
1689,  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  revising  the 
Prayer  Book.  He  showed  moderation  to  non- 
jurors and  non-conformists,  though  hearing  their 
animosity,  and  exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  T. 
Birch's  edition  of  his  works  with  his  life  appeared 
(3  vols.,  London,  1752;  best  ed.,  12  vols.,  1757). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Life  by  Birch,  ut  sup.  consult: 
G.  Burnet,  A  Sermon  .  .  .  at  Vie  Funeral  of  John,  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbttrvt  London,  1694:  N.  Tate.  An  Elegy  on 
.  .  John  .  .  .  ArM>%ahop  of  Canterbury^  ib.  1695;  L. 
Atterfouiy,  A  Vindieaiioh  of  Archbishop  Tillotaon^a  Ser^ 
numa,  ib.  1700;  F.  H.,  The  Life  of  .  .  ,  John  TUlotaon, 
lb.  1717;  G.  Whitefield.  Three  Lettera  from  O.  Whiiefidd, 
lb.  1740;  J.  Hunt,  Rtiioioua  Thought  in  England,  vols,  ii.- 
iii.,  ib.  1871-73;  W.  G.  Humphry,  in  J.  E.  Kempe,  The 
Claaaic  Preachera  of  the  English  Church,  2  ser.,  ib.  1878; 
W.  H.  Hutton.  The  Engliah  Church  .  .  .  {2626-2724),  ib. 
1903;  DNB,  Ivi.  392-398. 

TIMANN,  JOHANN  JOHANNES  AMSTERD AMUS 
TIDEMANN):  Lutheran  Reformer;  b.  at  Amster- 
dam before  1500;  d.  at  Nienburg  (30  m.  n.w.  of 
Hanover)  Feb.  17,  1557.  In  1522  he  came  to  Wit- 
tenbeig  and  the  next  year,  accompanied  by  Jakob 
Propst  (q.v.),  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Heinrich  von  Zotphen  (q.v.)  was 
caUed  as  pastor  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin.  After 
the  departure  of  Zotphen,  Nov.,  1524,  Timann  and 
Propst  led  the  Reformation  in  Bremen,  and  in  1525 
German  hymns  and  the  administration  of  both 
elements  of  the  Eucharist  were  introduced.  With 
Johann  Pelt,  pastor  of  St.  Ansgar,  Timann  was 
called  to  Emden  in  1529  by  Count  Enno  II.  of  East 
Friesland  to  coimteract  the  influence  of  the  Anabap- 
tists. Having  accomplished  little,  they  returned  to 
Bremen,  1529-30.  On  account  of  an  uprising  of  the 
peasants  in  1532,  Timann  and  Propst  removed  for  a 
month  to  Brinkum,  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  congregations.  Timann  had  probably  a 
prominent  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  church  order 
which,  after  submission  to  Luther  and  J.  P.  Bugen- 
hagen,  was  adopted  by  the  coimcil.  He  represented 
Bremen  at  the  convention  at  Hamburg  which  took 
measures  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  also  at 
the  conference  at  Schmalkald,  and  at  the  Colloquy 
at  Worms  (1540-41),  and  he  attended  the  Confer- 
ence of  Regensburg  (q.v.)  as  ecclesiastical  adviser  of 
the  coimcilors  of  Bremen.  In  the  Hardenberg  con- 
troversy on  the  Eucharist  he  wrote  the  pamphlet, 
Farrago  sententiarum  consentienHum  (Frankfort, 
1555) .    For  his  part  in  that  controversy  see  Harden- 

BEBG,  AlB2BT  RiSAEUS.  (CaRL  BeRTHEAU.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Letters  by  Tinuuin  are  In  C.  H.  W.  SUIem't 
Briefaammlung  dee  Joachim  Weatphal,  pp.  98,  172,  197, 
239,  Hamburg,  1903.  Consult:  Altea  und  Neuea  aua  dm 
HeraogthUmem  Bremen  und  Verden,  iv  (1771),  99-128; 
H.  W.  Botermund,  Lexikon  oiler  Odehrten,  ii.  216  •qq.f 
Bremen,  1818;  ADB,  zxxviii.  352  sqq. 
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TIME,  BIBLICAL  RECKONING  OF. 


L  The  Chronologieal  Syston. 
Creation  to  the  Flood  (f  1). 
The  Flood  till  the  Exodus  (f  2). 
The  ExoduB  to  Solomon  (f  3). 
Solomon  till  the  Return  (f  4). 
n.  The  Historical  Data. 


Laek  of  a  Basal  Era  (f  1). 
Sjrnchronisms  in  I-II  Kings  (12). 
Results  from  As^rian  Sourees  (i  3). 
General  Result  (f  4). 
m.  The  Abrahamle  Date. 
1.  The  Hebrew  Chronology. 


Chranology  of  P  (|  1). 
(ThronokHCy  Baaed  on  the  Exoda 

(12). 
Uasher'a  Basis  (|  3). 

2.  Ecjrptian  Chroaology. 

3.  Babylonian  Chronology. 


L  Chronological   System:    There  is  doubtless  a 

system  of  chronology  in  the  Old  Testament,  indeed 

more  than  one,  and  these  cross  each  other;  the  age 

and  origin  are  unknown,   though  in  the  nature 

of  things  such  systems  are  relatively  late.    It  is  a 

special  and  significant  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 

spirit  that  the  Hebrews  earlier  than 

z.  Creatioa  any  other  people  conceived  the  idea  of 

to  the      a  common  relationship  of  the  nations 

Flood,      and  of  a  definite  ordering  of  all  events 

to  a  common  purpose,  leading  them  to 

orient  their  own  history  in  universal  history.    The 

Hebrew  chronological  system  comes  out  of  this  idea. 


attached  to  the  Babylonian  system  have  long  bea 
known.  The  names  of  the  patriarchs  correspoDd 
to  those  of  some  of  the  Babylonian  kings;  the  ra|Ds 
of  the  latter  covered  long  world-periods,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  except  that  the 
latter  are  systematically  abbreviated.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian system  from  the  creation  to  Alexander  the 
Great  was  215  myriads  of  years;  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  creation  168  myriads,  in  the  Bible  24  x 
7  («  168)  hours;  the  Babylonians  reckon  from  the 
first  king  Alorus  to  the  flood  432,000  years  UA 
72  X  6,000),  in  the  Bible  from  Adam  to  Noah  coven 
1656  years  (i.e.,  72  x  23  years  or  72  x  1,200  weeb). 


Masobstic  Tkxt 

Samabitan  Text 

SsPTUAonvT  Tbxt 

Before 
thebei 

After 
setting 

Total 

Before 
the  be 

After 
tetttnc 

Total 

Before                After 
the  begettins 

Total 

It  Ad  Am 

130 

105 

90 

70 

65 

162 

65 

187 

182 

500 

100 

800 
807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
800 
782 
595 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 
777 

(960) 

130 

105 

90 

70 

65 

62 

65 

67 

53 

600 

100 

800 
807 
816 
840 
830 
785 
300 
653 
600 

•  •   • 

•  •   • 

930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
847 
365 
720 
653 

(960) 

230 

206 

190 

170 

165 

162 

165 

167  (187) 

188 

500 

100 

700 

707 

715 

740 

730 

800 

200 

802  (782) 

566 

•  •   • 

•  •    • 

930 

2.  Seth 

913 

3.  Enos    

905 

4.  O&iiian 

910 

6.  Mahalaleel 

895 

6.  Jared  

962 

7.  Enoch    

365 

8.  Methuselah 

968 

9-   lAmech  .    . 

75? 

10.  Noah 

To  the  flood  

(950) 

Total  

1,656 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1.807 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2.242  (2.262) 

«  «  • 

For  the  period  before  the  flood  ((]ren.  v.)  the  S3rstem 
works  out  in  the  above  table,  each  item  con- 
taining the  years  of  a  patriarch's  life  before  the 
begetting  of  his  first  son,  the  years  after  that  till  his 
death,  and  the  sum.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Samaritan  text,  and  the 
Septuagint  have  each  its  own  tradition. 
Correspondences  between  this  system  and  that 


Other  relationships  might  be  discovered.  The 
Biblical  author  has  leaned  upon  the  Babylonbn 
exemplar,  but  has  subordinated  his  material  to  his 
own  idea. 

For  the  period  between  the  flood  and  Abraham  the 
following  table  of  the  three  chief  types  of  text 
results  (Gen.  xi.  10  sqq.). 

While  one  may  question  whether  the  figures  in 


1.  Shem  . . . 

2.  Arphaxad 

3.  Kainan    . 

4.  Salah  . . . 
6.  Eber 

6.  Peleg 

7.  Reu 

8.  Serug  . . . 

9.  Nahor   .. 
10.  Terah    .. 

Total . . . 


Masobbhc  Text 


Before 


After 


the  begetting 


100 
35 

•  •  » 

30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
70 


390 


600 
403 

•  •  • 

403 
430 
209 
207 
200 
119 
(135) 


Total 


600 
438 

•  •  • 

433 
464 
239 
239 
230 
148 
(205) 


Samaritan  Text 

Before 

After 

Total 

thebei 

setting 

100 

500 

600 

136 

803 

438 

•  •  • 

130 

•  •   • 

803 

•  •  • 

433 

134 

270 

404 

130 

109 

239 

132 

107 

239 

130 

100 

230 

79 

69 

148 

70 

(75) 

(145) 

1.040 

«  •  • 

*  •  • 

Sbptuaoint  Txzt 


Before 


After 


thebegettinc 


100 
136 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
130 

79  (179) 

70 


1.170  (1.270) 


600 

430(400) 
330 
330 

870  (270) 
209 
207 
200 

129(125) 
(135) 


Total 


600 

565(536) 
460 
460 
504(404) 

339 
339 
330 

208(304) 
(205) 
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the  first  table  under  Masoretic  text  represent  the 
original  tradition,  those  in  the  second  table  claim 
attention  because  of  their  modesty; 
some,  however,  think  those  of  the  Sa- 
maritan text  earlier,  according  to  which 
Methuselah,  Jared,  and  Lamech  died 
in  the  year  of  the  flood.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  100  years  of  Shem  may  be  deducted 
from  the  last  table,  and  this  results  in  the  following: 


2.  The 

Flood 

tlUthe 

BxoduB. 


He- 
brew. 

Sam- 
aritan. 

Septu- 
agint. 

^^: 

From  creation  to  the  flood 

From   the    flood   to   Abra- 

ham'ff  birth    

1,656 
290 

1,307 
940 

2,262 
1,070 

1.656 
352 

Total 

1.946 

2,247 

3.332 

2.008] 

The  figures  from  Abraham  on  are  in  Gen.  xii.  4, 

xxi.  5,  XXV.  26,  xlvii.  9,  xii.  40-41. 

Age  of  Abraham  at  his  call   75 

Age  of  Abraham  at  Isaac's  birth    100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 130 

After  Abraham's  call I   60 

130 

215 


He- 
brew. 

Sam- 
aritan. 

Septu- 
agmt. 

Length  of  the  sojourn  in  Canaan  . . 
Length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  . . . 

EarUer  life  of  Abraham 

From   the   creation   to   Abraham's 
birth   

215 

430 

75 

1.946 

215 

215 

75 

2.247 

215 

215 

75 

3.332 

Total 

2.666 

2.752 

3.837 

These  last  figures  give  the  lapse  of  time  from  crea- 
tion till  the  exodus.  What  the  second  and  third 
colunms  mean  is  doubtful,  but  it  has  long  been  seen 
that  the  number  4,000,  a  "  world-number,"  repre- 
senting 100  generations  of  40  years  each,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Masoretic  column  by  two-thirds  of  that 
number,  2,666.  This  leaves  the  remainder  of  1,333 
years  to  be  accoimted  for. 

But  first  it    must   be  noted   that   in  I  Kings 

vi.  1  the  number  40  appears  in  the 

3.  The      number  480    (40  x    12),   which    last 

Exodus  to  represents  the  period  from  the  exodus 

Solomon,  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  The 
book  of  Judges  does  not  easily  work 
into  this  scheme,  as  the  following  tables  show. 

a.  Major  judges;  times  of  peace. 

Othniel.  Judges  iii.  11   40  yean 

Ehud.  iii.  30 80       " 

Deborah-Barak,  v.  31    40 

Gideon,  viii.  28 40 

(Jephthah.  xii.  7 6 

Samson,  xv.  20 20 


«« 


(« 


«( 


) 


Total 220  or  226 

6.  Times  of  oppression. 

Under  Mesopotamians.  iii.  8 8  yean 

Moab.  iii.  14 18      " 

Canaan,  iv.  3 20      " 

"       Midian.  vi.  1 7      " 

"       Ammon.  x.  8 18      " 

Philistines,  xiii.l 40      " 

Total Ill  yean 


c.  Biinor  judges 

Tola.  Judges  x.  2 23  years 

Jair,  X.  3 22      " 

Jephthah  (ut  sup.)    6      " 

Ibsan.  xii.  9   7      " 

Elon,  xii.  11 10 

Abdon.  xii.  14    8 


«« 


Total   76  yean 

d.  Before  and  after  the  judges. 

Moses  in  the  wilderness    40  yean 

Joshua X      " 

Eli.l  Sam.  iv.  18  (LXX.  20) 40 

Samuel y 

Saul s 

David.  I  Kings  ii.  11 40 

Solomon  till  building  of  Temple. . .       4 


«• 


•« 


•• 


Total 124  (104)  +x  +  y  +  « 

The  item  concerning  Elon  is  doubtful,  since  he  is 
absent  from  the  prehexaplaric  Septuagint,  in  Euse- 
bius,  and  perhaps  also  from  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
this  would  leave  66  years  for  the  minor  judges.  But 
the  omission  in  the  Septuagint  may  be  accidental. 
The  placing  of  Jephthah  is  a  matter  of  judgment; 
his  period,  of  course,  is  to  be  counted  but  once. 
To  get  the  period  between  the  exodus  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  the  totals  of  the  four  tables  above 
must  be  added,  deducting  the  repeated  item:  226+ 
111+70+ 124»531  (or  534,  in  case  Abimelech  with 
3  years  is  coimted  in;  Judges  ix.  22).  But  this  is 
far  beyond  the  480  years  of  I  Kings  vi.  1 .  To  relieve 
this  it  has  been  noted  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the 
years  of  a  usurper's  reign  in  with  the  rightful  kings, 
and  the  years  of  oppression  constitute  a  sort  of 
usurpation;  then  the  reckoning  would  give  531  ~ 
111  «  420,  and  60  years  are  left  for  x+y+z.  But 
an  objection  to  this  is  that  in  certain  cases,  those  of 
Jephthah  and  Samson,  the  **  usurpation  "  is  longer 
than  the  reign.  But  this  argmnent  is  deceptive, 
since  in  the  case  of  Samson  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Philistine  oppression  is  reckoned  into 
the  time  of  Eli.  Similarly  the  reckoning  with  regard 
to  Jephthah  is  doubtful  (note  the  wording  of  Judges 
X.  8).  At  any  rate,  the  foregoing  shows  that  merely 
mechanical  handling  of  the  tables  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. Another  method  of  shortening  the  period 
seemingly  indicated  in  the  book  of  Judges  is  that  of 
Noldeke,  who  regards  the  tables  a  and  &  as  so 
interlocked  as  to  show  the  idea  of  the  historian  of 
the  period  of  the  judges;  that  would  leave  no  room 
for  the  table  c,  dealing  with  the  minor  judges.  In 
that  case  they  were  not  in  the  original  book  and  not 
in  the  chronological  schen^,  and  that  scheme  calls 
for  441  years.  But  even  this  seems  to  allow  too 
much  time  for  x+y+z.  Then  it  is  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines'  rule  in- 
cluded the  period  of  Eli's  government,  so  that 
Samson's  20  years  and  Eli's  make  up  the  40  of 
Judges  xiii.  1,  leaving  79  (a  round  80)  for  x+y+z, 
allotting  40  to  Joshua,  and  20  each  to  Samuel  and 
Saul.  That  makes  the  scheme  from  the  exodus 
as  follows: 


Years 

Mooee 40 

Joshua 40(aOT) 

Othniel    40 

Ehud 80 

Deborah-Barak    ...   40 
Qideon 40 


Yean 

Jephthah 0 

Samson 20 

Eli  (Septuagint,  20) 40 

Samuel 20 

Saul    20 

David 40 


Time 
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In  this  schexxke  there  are  two  omiflgions;  the  minor 
judges  are  not  taken  into  account.  Then  Jephthah 
has  no  place  among  the  major  judges,  the  6  years 
being  placed  among  the  count  of  the  minor 
judges  (cf.  Judges  xii.  7  with  x.  8).  This  leaves  76 
years  to  account  for,  which  vitiates  the  entire 
calculation.  The  sum  of  the  twelve  "  reigns " 
noted,  if  either  Jephthah  or  Eli  receive  only  20 
years,  gives  406  years,  74  short  of  the  480  called  for. 
But  the  governance  of  the  number  forty  appears 
especially  in  the  first  six  periods  of  the  last  table. 
And  this  predominance  of  the  number  40  (cf.  the 
confirmation  in  I  Chron.  v.  29-34,  «  vi.  3^-^)  il- 
lustrates the  Masoretic  chronology.  To  the  2,666 
years  between  creation  and  the  exodus  (66}  genera- 
tions) 480  (12  generations)  are  now  to  be  added. 

For  the  next  step  assurance  is  not  in  our  posses- 
sion. Yet  it  seems  significant  that  from  the  time  of 
Solomon's  ascent  to  the  throne  (c.  1015)  to  the  re- 
turn from  exile  (536  B.C.)  almost  ex- 
4.  Solomon  actly  covers  480  years;  and  it  is  note- 
till  the  worthy  that  from  Zadok's  son  Ahimaas 
Return,  to  the  beginning  of  the  exile  are  eleven 
generations  (I  Chron.  vi.  8-15).  This 
scheme  may  have  arisen  just  before  or  just  after  the 
end  of  the  exile.  In  that  case,  the  chronologist 
had  before  him  the  66f  generations  +  12  +  12, 
leaving  9}  generations,  if  he  was  reckoning  on  the 
world  era  of  4,000  years;  he  must  then  have  ex- 
pected Messianic  times  about  157  B.C.  The  fore- 
going attempt  at  solving  the  scheme  of  Masoretic 
chronology,  based  upon  the  2,666  years,  is  not  the 
only  one.  Bousset  starts  from  the  data  given  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  ix.  38  sqq.  and  Josephus,  Ani., 
VIII.  §§  61-62,  and  X.  §§  147-148  (Greek  text), 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  beginning  of  the 
temple  cult  (twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  temple)  fell  in  the  year  3000  from 
creation.  Bousset  holds  that  the  Septuagint  sys- 
tem is  secondary  to  the  Blasoretic,  arranged  in  the 
time  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  compare  their 
chronology  with  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  and  so 
discovered  that  their  own  was  too  short.  This 
system  would  work  out  thus: 


upon  the  number  260,  giving  a  total  oi  3,166,  com- 
posed of  260x12+46,  from  creation  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple.  The  first  is  a  popular  reck- 
oning, the  second  is  piuely  theoretical  and  under 
foreign  influence. 

n.  The  Historical  Data:    It    has    already  been 
noted  that  the  use  of  an  artificial  chronological 
system  does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  historical 
data,  which  were  probably  taken  from  tradition  and 
brought  together  and  arranged  or  changed.    How 
far  this  was  the  case  may  be  seen  by  comparison 
of  y  e.g.,  the  Book  of  Judges  with  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture.   If  such  a  combination  appears 
z.  Lack  of  a  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  it  would  amount 
Batal  Bnu  to  proof  that  two  systems  were  brought 
together,  one  ssrstematically  chronolog- 
ical and  one  based  on  traditionally  transmitted 
numbers.    In  attempting  to  fix  the  dates  of  events 
the  one  essential  thing  lacking  is  a  date  of  reckoning, 
an  "era,"  in  the  earlier  period;  the  attempt  is  not 
made  to  connect  events  with  a  recognised  and  fixed 
date.    The  reference  to  Adam  or  to  the  flood  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  give  a  definite  start- 
ing point.    More  promising  appears  the  reference  in 
I  Kings  vi.  1  to  the  exodus;  but,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  event  itself  has  been  called  in  question,  a 
fixed  date  for  that  is  not  yet  determined.     Only 
in  very  late  Biblical  times  did  an  era  come  into  use. 
that  of  the  Seleucids  (I  Mace.  xiii.  41-i2).    The 
lack  of  a  fixed  date  within  Israelitic  chronolog;}' 
forces  a  complete  dependence  upon  foreign  data,  so 
far  as  contemporaneity  can  be  established;  and  this 
comes  first  in  comparatively  late  times — in  the  As- 
Syrian  period.    Above  all  regrettable  is  the  fact  that 
no  connection  exists  such  that  a  starting  point  may 
be  derived  from  Egypt.    For  there  a  calendar  ex- 
isted which  carries  one  back  to  July  19,  4241,  the 
oldest  fixed  date  in  history,  depending  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  new  year's  day  (in  a  year 
of  365  days)  theoretically  began  on  the  day  when 
Sirius  (Sothis)  rose  with  the  dawn  at  Memphis. 
The  year  being  fixed  for  365  dajrs,  every  four  years 
a  day  was  lost,  and  1,460  Julian  years  —  1,461  Sothic 
years.    The  coincidence  of  the  Sothic  and  the  Julian 


Orinnal   chronology;     cf.  Josephus,  AtU.,  VIII.,    ff   61-62 

(Greek  text) 

Variation  of  50  years  (cf.  Josephus,  AtU.,  X.,  47-48)  . 

Basts  for  reckoning  of  Book  ot  Jubilees   

Book  of  Jubil 
Masora   . . . 
Septuagint 
Samaritan 


Year  of  the 
flood 


1656 

1656 

1307(1300) 

1307 

1656 

2242 

1807 


Birth  of 

Leaving  of 

Exodus 

Abraham 

Canaan 

1906 

2071 

2501 

1946 

2021 

2451 

1946 

2021 

2451 

1876 

1951 

2410 

1946 

2021 

zooo 

3312 

3387 

3817 

2367 

2422 

2R52 

Buildinc 
of  Temple 


3001 

2951 
2951 

3146 
4257 


A  new  attempt  by  Bosse  (Die  chronologischen  Sys- 
teme  im  A.  T.  und  bei  Josephus^  in  MittheUungen  der 
vorderastaHachen  Geaellachaft,  1908)  to  unravel  the 
chronological  basis  of  reckoning  results  in  Bosse's 
belief  that  he  has  discovered  two  systems  worked 
together.  The  first  iises  the  generation-number  of 
forty  years,  reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Shem  to  the 
end  of  the  exile,  giving  40X50+2,000  years  (omit- 
ting Terah);  the  second  is  a  great  solar  cycle  based 


new  year's  day  occurred  2781  and  4241  B.C.,  and  at 
the  earliest  of  these  the  Egyptian  calendar  must  have 
begim.  In  early  Babylonia  an  early  fixed  date  is 
lacking,  ^d  the  dating  of  events  depends  upon  data 
afforded  by  Nabonidus  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  1,  §  1; 
Babylonia  VI.,  1,  §§  1-2)  which  are  seriously  called 
in  question.  Tlie  dating  of  Saigon  is,  according  to 
the  shorter  reckoning,  brought  down  to  about  2700 
B.C.  instead  of  c.  3750.    But  even  were  early  Baby- 
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Ionian  dates  assured,  they  would  be  usable  for 
Biblical  chronology  only  were  definite  points  of 
<^hroaolagy  (Byachroniams)  settled.  Buch  aynchro- 
niams  are  practicallyeotirely  lacking.  No  stringently 
binding  connection  exists  with  a  fixed  date  for  the 
contacts  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  with  Egypt;  even 
for  the  entrance  into  and  exodus  from  Egypt  the 
Teigning  Pharaoh  is  not  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty—assuming  the  historicity  of  these  events, 
Similarly  with  Babylonia;  the  wandering  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  East,  tjie  Htay  of  Abraham  in 
Babylonia  or  Haran,  his  stay  in  Canaan — once  more 
granting  the  historicity  of  theak  events — none  of 
these  permit  of  connection  with  fixed  early  Baby- 
Ionian  history.  Even  Gen.  xiv.  with  the  kings  there 
mentioned  does  not  afford  a  relationship,  since  it  is 
not  certain  that  Amraphel  is  the  Hammurabi  (see 
HAUMDnAei  A.vi>  ais  Code)  whose  date  is  ap- 
proTtimotely  fixed.  All  of  earlier  Biblical  chronology 
depends  upon  conclusions  from  later  Biblical  events 
BO  far  as  earlier  and  later  events  can  be  connected. 

The  first  real  synchronisms  occur  in  the  regal 
period,  when  certain  settled  events  are  related  with 
Assyriiin  events.  A  supposed  synchronism  with  the 
foimding  of  Carthage  and  the  list  of  Fhenician 
(Tyrian)  kings  is  only  apparent. 
9.  Synchro-  Josephus  (Apion,    i.  IS)   gives   from 

nlsmi  in  Menonder  a.  list  of  ten  kings  of  Tyre, 
I-n  Kings,  and  also  (Ant.,  VIII.,  iii.  1)  says  thai 
Solomon  began  the  Temple  in  Hiram's 
eleventh  year.  But  both  sets  of  data  are  inconclu- 
Bive.  For  the  founding  of  Carthage  Timteus  as- 
fiigns  the  year  8li,  but  without  corroboration  and 
dcGnite  knowledge  of  the  source  this  can  not  be 
accepted  as  basis  for  chronology.  In  the  books  of 
Kings  there  appears  what  looks  tike  an  extraordi' 
Darijy  exact  system  of  reckoning,  in  which  are  two 
bencs  of  figures  which  seem  to  support  and  guarantee 
□ne  another,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  tbey  do  not 
agree.  The  one  series  givcd  the  lengths  of  the  reigns 
of  the  rulers  of  both  Hngdoms,  the  other  gives 
synchronisms,  stating  in  what  regnal  years  of  the 
contemporary  monarch  of  the  other  kingdom  the 
kings  of  the  one  began  their  reigns.  Were  the  sys- 
tem correct  and  the  figures  correctly  transmitted, 
this  would  have  high  value.  But  the  two  systems 
ore  not  by  the  some  band,  the  books  having  under- 
gone  a  double  redaction,  the  second  at  the  earliest 
toward  the  end  of  the  exile,  probably  after  the  exile. 
This  second  naturally  used,  at  least  tor  the  later 
parts,  traditional  numbers,  though  it  may  have 
altered  them  to  fit  into  the  system.  Ben  singer  in 
liis  commentary  on  Ivings  has  sought  to  show  that 
the  period  of  480  years  (cf.  I  Kings  vi.  1)  rules  tor  the 
time  between  Solomon  and  the  end  of  the  exile, 
that  between  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
fall  of  Samaria  is  irnlf  of  this,  240  years  (according 
to  another  reckoning  263  years).  If  between  the 
fall  of  Samaria  and  of  Jerusalem  be  reckoned  136 
years,  for  the  exile  a  duration  of  50,  and  tor  Solo- 
mon's reign  after  beginning  the  Temple  36  years,  the 
Hum  is  240  (263)+ 136  +  50+36-462  (485)  years. 
Simple  addition  of  the  Biblical  numbers  to  Hoshea 
gives  in  the  Judean  series  260  and  in  the  Israelitic 
series  242  years,  with  a  total  to  end  of  exile  of  464 
«Dd  182  yata.    Ihia  suggesta  that  BeDsio^'a  at- 


tempt has  probabihty  behind  it,  though  notliing 
more.  As  to  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  length  of 
reigns,  it  is  assumed  that  the  first  full  year  was 
reckoned  to  a  king,  the  preceding  year  being  given 
to  his  predecessor,  though  it  has  been  otherwise 
assumed  that  the  last  year  of   a  king 

3.  Results   should  be  given  also  to  his  successor, 
from  A»-    this  leading   to    a  doubling    and    re- 

syrisn  quiring  a  subtraction  of  one  year 
Sources,  from  each  except  the  first  of  the  aeries. 
For  assured  reckoning  points  the 
Assyrian  chronology  fumishea  u  means,  through 
the  Eponym  Canon  and  the  eclipse  of  763  a.c. 
(see  AssnuA,  VI.,  1,  J  1).  Synchronisms  rule  as 
follows; 

BlulmuieHT  11.  ruled    BfiB-82S 

Shaluaneaer  loughl  at  Kuku 86t 

Shatmanntir  (oueht  with  Dkuumui,  J^d's  Mbota         84S 

Tiglnlh-Pilowr  ruled    746-737 

TiKlntb-Pilner  received  Henmbem'a  tribota    TSS 

Tiglath-Pilener  (uught  Arun  and  IbuI   734 

TiBlaih-BJsKi  took  Dhdhodi 733 

Shalin»iie«r  IV.  ruled    737-733 

Su-goD  ruled   723-70a 

Saanftcherib  ruled    70G-«81 

Sannaohsrib  moved  on  Judah TOl 

In  addition  to  these  data  there  is  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy  which  gives  a  survey  of  Babylonian  and 
Persian  rulers  of  Babylon,  and  from  Alexander  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Usable  here  are  the  data 
that 

NabopolaaiBr  ruled 62S-40S 

Nabuchadraaiar  ruled    (KM-fflS 

Nabuchndteiut  took  Jerunlam    067-686 

From  these  nmnbers  can  be  gained  certain  dates 
for  Israel,  t'rom  the  last  the  dates  of  at  least  the 
latest  kings  can  be  obtained;  in  the  battle  of  Karkur 
Ahab  or  Jehoram  took  part,  while  Jehu's  tribute 
year  was  S42  when  he  must  have  been  on  the 
throne;  734  or  733  was  Pekah's  last  regnal  year  and 
722  Hoshea's  last.  There  are  several  synchronisms 
between  Israel  and  Judah:  Jeroboam  and  Reho- 
boam,  Jehu  and  Athaliah,  respectively,  entered  upon 
their  reigns  in  the  same  year.  Meaha  records  (see 
MoABiTB  Stone)  that  Israel  during  forty  years,  i.e., 
during  Ooiri's  reign  and  half  of  the  days  of  hia  sons 
(Ahab,  Ahasiah,  Joram),  oppressed  Moab.  But 
Ahab,  Ahoiiah,  and  Joram  reigned  only  36  years, 
hence  Omri's  12  +  half  of  36  -  18  are  only  TO 
years,  and  the  40  of  Meaha  is  a  round  number.  It 
furnishes,  however,  on  example  of  the  reckoning  by 
generatjons  or  forties.  Remembering  the  inaptitude 
of  modem  orientals  for  exactness  in  figures,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  in  the  absence  of  written 

4.  General   records    the   exact    numbers   become 
Retult      lost  and    a   system  of    round  num- 
bers grows  op,  illustrated  also  by  the 

number  in  Judges. 

A  general  but  proviaonal  scheme  as  the  result  of 
the  fore^ing  investigation  results  as  follows. 

Excxl'u    0.1380(1400) 

Judgn'  period 1350-1130 

PhiligUDanila.  EU c.  1130 

Samuel 0.  1080 

Saul       1087-1017 

Da»id 1017-B77 
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nahobalun  . . . 

■  °^^ 

Nadab    

915^14 

VI. h 

890-889 

880-877 

..   8-0-851 

Alutb    

877-8S5 

Jorao. 

JoMh    

Duiah 

.  77BT-740 

Menahem  . . . 

740-737 

Pekahiah     . . 

737^733 

Hmhea 

Heiekiah 

..   710-9M8 

..  S8a-a4i 

..   841-839 

JihoiiUiixi  .  . . 

..   608-S97 

(Jehoiachin... 

B971 

607-5S7-8 

For  the  time  between  the  return  from  exile  and 
Christ  only  one  date  ia  seriously  in  question,  viz., 
the  time  of  Ezra's  vJDit  to  JerusaJem  (see  Ekka- 
Nehemiah).  In  Bpit«  o[  Kosters' attack  on  the  Bib- 
lical reports,  Ezra's  visit  must  be  placed  458  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  445  or  444.  (R.  Kfttbl.) 

in.  Tbe  Abrahamic  Date:  The  determination  of 
tlie  date  of  Abraham  ia  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  which  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  orient 
has  left.  For  its  coniplet*  solution  the  chronologi- 
cal data  of  three  oriental  peoples  m.ust  be  brought 
into  agreement, — the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Babylonians.  Each  of  these  systems  affords 
difficulties  of  its  own  sufficiently  complicated  to  tax 
the  resources  ot  the  greut«it  expertfl,  and  no  one  of 
them  is  thoroughly  scientific,  though  of  the  three  the 
Babylonian  presents  more  scientifically  based  data 
than  either  of  tbe  others.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
these  in  tbe  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Obronolosr:  The  Book  of  Genesis 
contains  in  those  portions  of  the  book  which  were 
compiled  and  edited  by  the  priestly  historiographer 
(P)  a  most  elaborate  chronology  in  which  families 
_  and  individuals  are  knit  up  into  a  eom- 

1^  ^  p  'plete  and  self-contained  system,  every 
birth,  marriuge,  and  death  receiving  a 
proper  not*.  Unhappily  thissystera  can  not  in  some 
places  be  reconciled  with  the  data  given  by  the  other 
chief  authors  whose  works  have  found  a  place  in 
Geneds,  the  Judaistic  (J)  and  the  Ephiaimitic  (E) 
aections  of  the  book.  For  the  present  purpose  the 
J  and  E  portions  may  safely  be  left  out  of  account  as 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  computation. 
Taking,  then,  P  alone  the  dates  down  to  .\braham 
bom  the  creation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


MM<i- 

Sam- 

Septii- 
SKinl- 

tntn  (ho  creaUon  of  man  to  the 
flood  (Gen.  v..  vii.  I>    

From  tbe  Rocxl  In  the  rail  of  Abra- 
ham Ifien,  li.  10-28.  xii.  41 

Frem  tho  matioD  of  oiiui  to  the  call 

385 
2,021 

1,015 

2.2G-2 
1.145 

It  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  these  figures  ore 
all  artificial;  they  are  the  result  of  elaborate  com- 
putations and  theorising  carried  on  by  the  pricsU 
of  Israel  for  centuries.  But  the  most  searching  In- 
vestigation of  modem  scholars  has  failed  to  find  Ibe 
ultimate  basis  on  which  they  rest — the  point  from 
which  they  were  calculated  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  finally  determined.  The  difficult; 
of  dealing  with  them  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the 
differences  between  the  three  recensions  ot  the  text. 
These  can  not  be  explained  by  the  old  device  of  ac- 
cidental corruptions  by  copyists.  Some  of  them 
must  represent  the  labors  of  editors-  Some  of  tbr 
older  ehronologists  in  modem  times  have  taken 
freely  and  indifferently  from  either  recenson  what- 
ever figures  might  seem  to  them  to  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  system  they  were  constructing.  The 
more  scrupulous  investigations  of  recent  timrs 
have  unfortunately  yielded  no  certain  test  for  tbe 
determination  of  the  relative  value  of  these  recen- 
sions. Several  of  the  most  eminent  modem  acholots 
have  presented  arguments  to  show  that  the  Samar- 
itan text  has  preserved  the  most  probable  list  □( 
figures,  among  them  Budde,  Dillmann.  and  Hol- 
zinger.  But  their  reasoning  baa  carried  but  little 
conviction  and  the  majority  of  critical  students  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  general  adherence  to  tbe 
Masoretic  computations.  If  now  these  last  be  ac- 
cepted, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Abrubam'i 
call  fell  in  the  year  of  tbe  world  2021.  But  this  is* 
most  unsatisfying  conclusion;  it  must  be  reduced 
to  a  known  era.  and  one  must  ascertain  to  whst 
year  b.c.  it  corresponds.  For  the  solution  of  thia 
problem  the  book  of  Genesis  affords  no  data  of  any 
kind.  A  fixed  datum  must  be  sought  elaewhere  by 
which  a  reckoning  may  be  guided. 

The  greatest  event  in   Israel's  history   was  tbe 

o   ni.  1   exodus  from  Egypt;    to  it    the  poets 

orr  Baaed  ""'^  propbeta  continually    hark   back. 

on  the       Perhaps    a   point    of    departure  may 

Bxodne      there  be  secured. 

Yam 
From  the  all  at  Abinham  to  the  birth  of  liau  (cf.  Geo. 

xii.  4  with  Gen.  tid.  5) » 

InaiT'sKseat  thebirtbnf  Jaroband  Esau  (Gen.  uv.  28)  AO 
Age  of  Jamb  when  he  went  down  inlfl  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xlrii. 

9) 130 

The  length  of  the  Bojoum  in  Eitypt  (Ex  idi.  40,  4t) 430 

From  the  nil  of  Abraham  to  the  Eiodiu 645 

If  now  these  figures  could  all  be  accepted  aa 
certain  and  it  data  could  be  discovered  in  the  Bible 
itself  for  locating  the  exodus  in  terras  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  Abraham;  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  these  suppositions  is  true,  as  will  ap- 
pear upon  a  brief  examination.  In  the  first  place  the 
430  years  (Ex.  xii.  40,  41),  while  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  wonis  of  the  promiae:  "  thou 
shalt  aojoum  in  a  land  that  ia  not  theirs,  .  ,  .  and 
they  shiill  afflict  them  400  years  "  {Gen,  xv.  13),  is 
hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  passages  which  as- 
sign only  four  generations  from  Jacob's  children 
to  Moses  CE.\.  vi.  16-20;  Num.  xsvi.  5-9,  cf.  Gen. 
XV.  16)  or  five  to  Joshua  (Josh,  vii,  1).  This  dif- 
ficulty was  evidently  observed  in  antiquity,  for  an 
endeavor  to  meet  it  appears  in  the  text  of  both  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Seplua^t  which  read  ii)  Es- 
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xii.  40,  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
430  years."  This  reduces  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
from  430  to  215  years,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
sojourn  in  Canaan,  and  this  was,  as  shown  above, 
25  +  60  +  130  years.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
can  not  be  genuine  chronology  based  on  ancient 
data,  for  it  is  highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  sojourns  in  Canaan  and  in  Eg3rpt  should 
be  of  exactly  the  same  duration.  These  figures  are 
the  result  of  computation  and  reckoning,  not  the 
result  of  exact  records.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  no  data  for  locating  the  exodus  clirono- 
logically  in  the  book  of  Exodus  or  Numbers.  To 
find  its  date  according  to  the  priestly  compilers  and 
computators  it  is  necessary  to  come  farther  down  in 
the  Biblical  books. 

The  passage  used  for  this  purpose  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  is  found  in  I  Kings  vi.  1  as  follows:  "  And 
a  jj  -hm»  it  came  to  pass  in  the  foiu"  hundred  and 
*  Basis  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over 
Israel,  .  .  .  that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of 
Jehovah."  This  passage,  far  from  easing  the  dif- 
ficulties, simply  increases  them.  In  the  first  place 
the  number  480  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
computation  made  by  the  writer  of  books  of  Kings 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  compiled 
books  with  the  object  of  presenting  a  complete 
chronology  of  Israel's  historical  life.  There  are  a 
good  many  appearances  of  ''  forty  "  in  the  work  of 
chronologists  like  him,  for  example  in  Judges,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  forty  is  either  a 
roimd  number  or  more  likely  the  computed  length  of 
a  generation.  On  this  latter  supposition  480  would 
mean  twelve  generations,  a  suggestion  which  finds 
support,  if  not  confirmation,  in  the  list  of  names  with 
which  he  was  operating,  namely  Moses  (in  the  wil- 
derness), Joshua,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 
Hij3  method  would  seem  to  be  plain.  He  computes 
twelve  generations  between  the  exodus  and  the 
Temple,  and  then  simply  translates  these  into  480 
years.  But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  480  was 
an  exact  niunber,  the  goal  would  still  be  no  nearer, 
for  the  book  of  Kings  gives  no  certain  method  of 
determining  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  To  secure 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  down  through 
the  book  of  Kings,  hoping  somewhere  to  find  a  king 
who  could  be  located  through  his  contemporaneity 
with  some  ruler  or  some  event  known  from  the  out- 
side world.  This  was  Ussher's  method,  and  it  led 
him  to  date  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  at  1012 
B.C.,  and  the  exodus  at  1491 ;  if  now  to  this  be  added 
the  645  years,  the  result  would  be  2136  B.C.  as  the 
date  of  Abraham's  call,  and  this  would  give  as  the 
real  Biblical  date  of  Abraham's  life  2211-2036  B.C. 

This  date  must  now  be  tested  by  the  application 
to  it  of  such  comparisons  and  checks  as  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  may  be  able  to  furnish.  It  is  best  to 
begin  with  Egypt. 

8*  Egyptian  Ohronoloffy:  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  d3masty  Egyptian  chro- 
nology provides  many  and  complicated  questions 
f»l4  few  certainties,  but  frQm  Ahmoqe  I.,  th^  &r^ 


king  of  this  dynasty  about  1580  b.c.  [J.  H.  Breasted, 
Hisi.  of  the  AncierU  Egffptians,  p.  426,  New  York, 
1908],  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  Egypt- 
ologists and  the  error  is  demonstrably  small  in  any 
case.  It  was  during  this  dynasty  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  various 
rulers  and  governors  of  western  Asia  occurred. 
(See  Amarna  Tablets.)  The  two  Egyptian  kings 
Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  are  by  Breasted 
located  at  1411-1375  and  1375-1350,  and  other 
Egyptologists  would  but  slightly  change  these  fig- 
ures. The  correspondence  shows  quite  clearly  that 
during  these  reigns  Egypt  was  completely  master  of 
Palestine,  and  only  during  the  latter  are  there  signs 
of  a  breaking  of  Eg3rptian  supremacy  through  the 
attacks  of  small  bodies  of  peoples  seeking  new 
homes.  Among  these  the  flabiri  find  frequent  men- 
tion, and  efforts  have  been  made  by  some  scholars 
to  identify  them  with  the  Hebrews  under  Joshua, 
but  without  success  (see  Aharna  Tablets,  IV., 
§  1).  They  are  indeed  probably  of  the  same  or  of  a 
closely  related  stock,  but  they  are  not  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  the  very  allusions 
to  these  marauders,  the  Qabiri,  show  quite  plainly 
that  the  conquest  described  in  the  summary  in 
Judges  i.  was  not  taking  place.  The  date  of  the 
exodus  at  1491  is,  therefore,  shown  to  be  impossi- 
ble, for  down  to  1350  Egypt  was  still  mistress  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Canaan.  If  now  this  date 
be  thus  disposed  of,  one  has  next  to  ask  whether 
any  more  suitable  date  may  be  discovered  by  the 
help  of  the  Egyptians.  For  such  a  search  Exodus 
i.  11  reports  that  the  Israelites,  before  the  exodus, 
built  two  store  cities,  Pithom  and  Rameses,  for 
the  Egyptians.  Now  the  excavations  of  Edouard 
Naville  have  proved  that  Pithom  was  built  by 
Rameses  II.  of  the  next,  or  the  nineteenth,  dynasty, 
and  the  very  name  of  the  city  Rameses  supports 
this  deduction.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  his- 
torical recollections  concerning  these  two  cities  are 
in  hopeless  error,  it  follows  that  Rameses  II.  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  his  successor 
Memeptah  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  (see  Egypt, 
I.,  4,  §  3).  Breasted  dates  these  two  kings  at 
1292-1225  and  1225-1215  B.C.,  Petrie  locates  the 
former  at  1300-1234,  Maspero  at  1320-1255,  and 
Meyer  1310-1244.  The  differences  between  the  ex- 
perts are  small,  and  according  to  these  it  is  required 
to  date  the  exodus  at  about  1230  instead  of  1491. 

If  now  this  date  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure 
and  the  645  years  be  added,  it  is  necessary  to  locate 
the  date  of  Abraham's  call  at  1875  b.c,  and  adding 
the  seventy-five  years  of  his  life  before  that  date, 
Abraham's  date  would  be  given  as  1950-1775. 

8.  Babylonian  Ohronoloffy:  This  date  must  now 
be  tested  by  the  data  to  be  derived  from  Babylonia. 
Gen.  xiv.  1  makes  Abraham  the  contemporary  of  a 
certain  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar.  Schrader  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Amraphel  was  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Babylonian  king 
Hammurabi.  The  difficulties  in  this  identification 
felt  at  first  gradually  vanished  as  other  forms,  more 
closely  approximating  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name, 
were  found  in  Babylonian  dociunents.  There  re- 
mained, however,  a  veiy  great  difficultv  in  bringing 
QfMnmijrabi  Uff  ^ough  dpwQ,   or  Abraham  fftf 
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enough  back,  in  the  chronologies  of  the  two  peoples 
to  make  an  identification  at  all  probable.  Prior  to 
1907  Assyriologists  generally  dated  Hammurabi  to 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  century,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  figures  as  given  by 
several  writers:  2376-2333  (Sayce),  2342-2288 
(Rogers),  2285-2242  (Johns).  These  dates  can  not, 
on  any  hypothesis,  be  brought  into  even  approxi- 
mate relationship  with  any  of  the  calculated  Biblical 
dates.  But  in  1907  Dr.  L.  W.  King  made  a  most 
happy  discovery  in  the  British  Museiun  of  new 
chronicles  of  early  Babylonian  kings  which  at  once 
set  the  chronology  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty 
in  quite  a  new  light.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
second  dynasty  followed  upon  the  first  and  the  third 
upon  the  second,  but  these  new  chronicles  allowed 
conclusively  that  the  second  dynasty  was  partly 
contemporaneous  with  the  third,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  date  of  the  first  dynasty  must  be  much 
reduced.  The  most  probable  date  for  Hammurabi, 
yielded  by  this  reduction,  is  2130-2088  B.C.  (so 
Thureau-Dangin  and  Ungnad),  though  King  would 
date  the  beginning  of  this  d3masty  not  much  earlier 
than  2000  or  2050,  which  would  make  Hammurabi's 
date  1938-1883  or  1888-1833  b.c.  These  dates  are 
almost  certainly  too  low  and  the  dates  2130-2088 
B.C.  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  much  closer  ap- 
proximation. If  King's  date  were  correct  there 
would  result  a  most  striking  correspondence  be- 
tween it  and  the  date  of  Abraham's  call  1875  B.C. 
as  reckoned  above  from  the  exodus  date  at  1230 
B.C.  King  is  himself  so  much  struck  by  this  that 
he  remarks:  *'  We  may  conclude  that  the  chron- 
ology of  the  Pentateuch,  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  separating  Abraham  from  Moses,  exhibits 
far  greater  accuracy  than  we  have  hitherto  had 
reason  to  believe  "  (Chronicles  concerning  Early 
Babylonian  Kings,  i.  25).  Considered  in  the  light  of 
all  that  is  said  above,  this  statement  should  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  stronger  than  is  warranted.  If 
the  date  circa  2100  be  the  date  of  Hammurabi  and 
1875  the  date  of  Abraham's  call,  the  discrepancy 
between  them  is  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  bringing  them 
closer  together.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
that  Hammurabi  is  not  Amraphel ;  it  also  does  not 
prove  that  Gen.  xiv.  1  is  in  error  in  making  Amra- 
phel and  Abraham  contemporaries.  It  merely 
proves  that  the  chronological  system  of  the  Priest 
code  is  subject  to  the  same  errors  as  appear  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  chronological  synchronisms  which 
the  books  of  Kings  have  worked  out  for  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Robert  W.  Rogers. 
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ZATW,  1900.  pp.   136  sqq.;    J.  Urquhart.  How  (Hd  is 
Manf  Some  mieunderetood  Chapters  in  Scripture  Ckneal' 
ogy,  London.  1904;   J.  H.  Breasted.  HisL  of  Bgvpt  frm 
the  Eariieet  Times,  New  York,  1905;   idem.  Shod  Hid.  of 
the  Egyptians,  ib.  1907;    W.  T.  Lynn.  BibU  Chnmolon, 
London,  1905;    L.  W.  King.  Chronidee  eoneenUng  etvly 
Babylonian  Kings,  2  vols.,  ib.  1907;   O.  A.  Tofftem.  An- 
eieiU  Chronology,  Chicago.  1907.  new  ed..  1909  (eomes  dowo 
to  1050  B.C.);  W.  J.  Beecher.  The  Dated  EvenU oftki(Hi 
Testament:   being  a  Presentation  of  Old  Testament  Chn- 
nology,  Philadelphia.  1908;     D.    R.  Fotheringham.  Tkt 
Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Cambridge,  1908;  R. 
Sohnun.  Kalendariographische  und  ehronologisehe  Taftl^ 
Leipeic.  1908;   S.  Euringer.  Die  Chronologie  der  InbliadM 
UrgeechichU  {Gen.  v.,  xi.),  MOnster.  1909;   F.  A  Heno{. 
Die  Chronologie  der  beiden  KonigAHcher,  MOnster,  1909; 
F.  A.  Jones.  The  Dates  of  Qeneeie.    A  Comparison  of  At 
BibUcal  Chronology  with  that  of  other  Nations,  Ltnulaa. 
1909;  F.Wmtber^,  Die  biblieche  Chronologie  nachJosephtt 
und  dae  Todeejahr  Jesu,  Leipeic.  1910;    Smith.  Pnphtu, 
pp.  145-151.  401-404,  413-419;   Schrader,  KAT;  DB,  I 
397-403;  EB,  i.  773-709;  JB,  iv.  64-70. 

TIMOTHEUS    ALURUS.     See  Monophtbius, 
§§  3  sqq. 

TIMOTHT  THE  DISCIPLE  OF  PAUL 

In  the  Chief  Pauline  Epistles  (§  1). 

In  Acts  ((  2). 

In  the  Pastoral  Letters  and  Hebrews  (§  3). 

Other  Supposed  or  Apocryphal  Referenoes  (f  4). 

Timothy  may  be  called  Paul's  disciple,  com- 
panion, and  fellow  worker  before  all  others.  In  ax 
of  the  New-Testament  epistles  (II  Cor.,  Phil.,  Go!.,  I 
and  U.  Thess.,  Philemon)  his  name  is  joined  with 
Paul's  in  the  superscription.  In  the  superscrip- 
tions to   I   and    II   Thess.  (also  in 

I.  In  the   II  Cot.  i.  19)    Timothy  is  named  after 
Chief       Silvanus,  which  implies  that  the  Utter 

Pauline     held  a  position  of  precedence  and  was 

Epistles,  probably  the  older;  but  too  great  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  Timothy's  youth. 
To  be  sure,  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  Toothy 
represent  him  as  the  type  of  a  youthful  bishop  (1 
Tim.  iv.  12;  II  Tim.  ii.  22;  cf.  the  Gk.  teknon'mU 
i.  18;  II.,  i.  2).  But  this  is  one  reason  among  many 
for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  thesie  epistles; 
the  representation  does  not  fit  the  man  entrusted 
by  Paul  with  difficult  duties.  The  Timothy  of  the 
genuine  epistles  is  by  no  means  Paul's  persooal 
attendant  or  amanuensis,  but  his  "  woikfeOow 
and  helper  like  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xri.  3, 
21),  a  man  competent  to  establish  in  the  faith  tf^ 
strengthen  the  young  congregation  in  Thessalonica 
(I  Thess.  iii.  2)  and  to  repeat  Paul's  preaching  for 
the  Ck)rinthians  (I  Cor.  iv.  17;  cf.  Phil.  u.  19-23). 
Timothy  seems  to  have  hesitated   to  undertake 
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the  miaaion  to  Corinth  and  Paul  sent  Titus  to  help 
bim.  But  the  Timothy  of  the  genuine  Pauline 
letters  was  clearly  a  fellow  worker  on  equal  terms 
with  Paul — an  apostle,  in  the  language  of  the  later 
Church — and,  therefore,  no  doubt  from  the  begiu- 
ning  old  enough  to  undertake  religious  instruction 
according  to  current  Jewish  notions;  furthermore 
he  was  devote  to  Paul  as  a  cluld  to  its  father  aad  in 
Paul's  estimation  was  the  most  trustworthy  inter- 
preter of  his  gospel.  Probably  he  studied  in  no 
other  school  than  that  of  Paul;  from  Paul  he 
learned  Christianity,  and  he  was  free  from  all  desire 
to  develop  a  theology  of  his  own. 

The  Acts  adds  but  few  details  to  this  picture. 
From  xvii.  14-15,  xviii.  5,  xix.  22,  xz.  4,  it  appears 
that  Silas  and  Timothy  were  with  Paul  on  the 
second  missionary  journey  in  Macedonia  and  Actiaia, 
afterward  on  the  third  journey  in  Ephesus,  and  still 
later  Timothy  and  others  accompanied 
1.  In        him  in  Macedonia.     It  is  noteworthy 

the  Acts,  that  in  all  these  passages  Timothy  is 
mentioned  as  member  of  a  pair  and  in 
subordinate  position;  the  Acts  does  not  present 
Timothy  as  the  trusted  friend  of  the  apostle.  The 
most  considerable  notice  of  Timothy  in  the  Acta 
is  found  in  xvi.  1-3.  He  appears  there  as  a  Chris- 
tian (Glc.  mathilBn;  cf.  Acts  zxi.  16)  of  either 
Derbe  or  Lystra,  who  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
brethren  in  Lystra  and  Iconium,  and  on  this  recom- 
mendation Paul  chose  him  as  companion  on  the 
second  missionary  journey.  Presumably  he  was 
converted  on  the  first  journey  (Acta  xiv.).  Whether 
his  home  was  in  Derbe  or  Lystra  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  the  question  seems  hardly  worth  the 
controversy  it  has  occasioned;  the  connection  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-2  favoiH  Lyatm  (cf.  Wohlenberg's 
commentary,  p.  1,  note  2;  for  Dert)e,  K.  Schmidt, 
Aposldgeichidiie,  p.  42,  note).  It  is  learned  further 
from  Acts  xvi.  1,  that  Timothy's  father  was 
a  "  Greek  " — and  doubtless  not  a  Christian,  as  the 
fact  is  not  mentioned — and  his  mother  a  believ- 
ing Jewess.  Verse  3  says  that  Paul  circumcised 
Timothy  "  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters;  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a 
Greek."  If  Acts  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Luke, 
this  statement  must  be  accepted,  for  it  is  incredible 
that  Luke  did  not  know  the  facta  or  that  he  mis- 
stated them.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  test  has 
been  worked  over  by  a  redactor,  there  may  be  here  a 
mistake  or  at  least  a  clumsy  statement  of  fact.  The 
datum  of  verse  3  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
epistle  to  the  Golatians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny 
that  Timothy  was  circumcised,  or  that  he  was  cir- 
cumcised after  he  became  a  Christian;  but  it  must  be 
denied  that  Paul,  immediately  after  the  Apostolic 
Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  and  after  his  rebuke  of 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.),  required  a  Christian  to  be 
circumcised  before  he  would  accept  him  as  a  com- 
panion in  missionary  labor. 

The  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  even  if  they  be 
genuine,  add  nothing  of  importance  to  knowledge 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed — his 
mother  was  named  Eunice,  his  grandmother  Lois 
(II  Tim.  i.  5);  from  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Scriptures  {II  Tim.  iii.  15);  he  was  Paul's  faithful 
and  trusted  disciple,  whom  bo  wishes  to  be  with 
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him   in   his  Roman  imprisonment  (I  Tim.  i.  2,  18; 

II  Tim.  i.  2,  6,  ii.  1,  iii.  10-12,  iv.  9-11,  13,  21);  and 

various  similar  personal  details  (I  Tim. 

3.  In  the  i.  3,  18,  iv.  14).  But  in  these  two 
Pastoral     epistles,  as  in  the  one  to  Titus,  the  per^ 

Letters  and  sonal  notices  are  merely  a  framework 
Hebrews,  for  a  catechism  on  the  duties  of  a 
bishop.  The  three  epistles  are  evi- 
dently by  one  hand,  and  weighty  external  as  well 
as  internal  grounds  are  adduced  to  show  that  it 
was  not  Paul.  The  three  epistles  were  not  known 
to  Marcion  and  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
older  ."  apostolic  "  fathers  only  in  a  coincidence  of 
certain  pastoral  expressions.  In  content  they  lack 
all  specifically  Pauline  ideas  and  present  rather  the 
post-Pauline  Church.  The  style  sometimes  reminds 
of  Paul's,  it  is  true,  for  the  author  had  doubtless 
read  Paul's  epistles;  but  more  often  a  discrepancy 
is  evident  both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Even 
if  fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  writings  are  in- 
corporated in  these  letters,  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  all  the  personal  notices  of  those  to  whom  the 
letters  are  addressed  are  such.  Indeed  it  is  in  these 
personal  notices  that  the  address  appears  most 
clearly  as  purposed.  The  pastoral  letters  present 
the  Timothy  of  the  Acts  only  a  little  altered.  From 
the  Acts  and  the  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  they  draw 
their  historical  material  (see  Paul,  II.).  The  last 
New-Testament  passage  in  which  Timothy  is  named 
is  Heb.  xiii.  23,  where  it  la  said  that  ho  "  is  set  at 
liberty,"  and  the  writer  odds  "  with  him,  it  he  come 
shortly,  I  will  see  you,"  Nothing  is  known  from  any 
other  source  of  an  imprisonment  of  Timothy. 

Certain  hypotheses  by  which  it  has  been  thought 
to  increase  knowledge  of  Timothy  are  mentioned 
here  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness ;  all  are  more 
or  leas  fantastic  and  none  of  them  can  be  accepted. 
Hcngstenberg  identified  Timothy  with  the  Perga- 
menian  martyr  Antipas  of  Rev.  ii.  13;  D.  Viilter 
with  the  "true    yokefellow  "  of   Phil. 

4.  Other  iv.  3;  Spitta  thinks  he  was  responsible 
Supposed    for  the  form  of   II  Thess.    and    that 

or  Apocry-  ii.  1-12  is  a  fragment  of  the  eachato- 
phal        logical  speculation    of  this  half-Greek 

References,  disciple;  Sorof  nxakes  him  the  redactor 
of  the  Acts  and  assumes  that  he  fol- 
lowed written  sources,  for  the  Pauline  parts  chiefly 
the  journal  of  Luke.  Others  who  distrust  the  tra- 
dition of  Luke's  Buthorship  (e.g.,  De  Wette  and 
Bleek)  ascribe  the  "  we  "  portion  of  Acts  (chaps. 
xvi.  sqq.)  to  Timothy.  The  oldest  church  tradition 
concerning  Timothy  is  an  inference  from  the  epistles 
addressed  to  him:  he  is  named  "  the  apostle."  Is 
counted  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  liata  aa  firat  bishop  of  Ephesus,  con- 
secrated by  Paul.  In  356  Constantius  transferred 
Timothy's  remains  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople 
and  placed  them  beneath  the  altar  of  the  Chureh  of 
the  Apostles  built  by  Ida  father.  In  the  nest  year 
the  relics  of  Andrew  and  Luke  were  added.  The  Acts 
of  Timothy  contain  no  reference  to  these  weii-known 
events  and  say  nothing  concerning  Timothy's  doc- 
trine and  miraclee.  The  author  relates  that  Piiul 
made  his  favorite  disciple  bishop  of  Ephesus  under 
Nero  and  in  the  consulship  of  Masimiw.  In  Ephesus 
he  was  associated  with  the  Apostle  John,  who  Uved 
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there  after  Nero's  peneouticm.  Domitian  ban- 
Uhed  John  to  Patmoe,  and  during  John's  absenoe 
Timothy  openly  rebuked  the  exceeses  of  the  Epbe- 
aianj  at  a  heathen  feast,  was  stoned  by  the  mob, 
died  on  the  third  day  {Jan.  22,  under  Nerva,  when 
Peregiinua  was  proconsul  of  Asia),  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  hill  "  where  now  stands  the  holy  church 
of  his  martyrdom."  After  his  death  John  returned 
to  EphesuB  and  filled  the  bishopric  till  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Usener,  the  first  etiitor  of  these  Acts, 
dated  them  before  356  and,  probably  wrongly, 
thought  that  they  were  based  on  a  veritable  history 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  the  time  when  the 
traditions  of  both  John  and  Timothy  in  Epheaus 
were  current,  an  Ephesian  may  well  have  tried  to 
utilJM  both  traditions  to  exalt  the  greatness  of  his 
city.  ThedefinitedataareeuBpiciousbecausethepro- 
consula  of  Asia  named  are  not  known  from  any  other 
source;  the  author  of  the  Acts  introduced  them 
probably  imitating  Luke,  as  he  did  in  hia  prologue. 
Actual  knowledge  of  Timothy  La  not  preserved  except 
in  the  New  Teetaroent.  (A.  JClichbb.) 

BiBLioaKiPHT :   Tha  otiiet  numa  kra  of  oouru  thg  FauUna 

«pI*Us>.  For  the  Ada  TimoiAn  oansult:  K.  A.  Liinua, 
Dit  AjMikrtiphin,  ApoitileacMcJitm,  und  ApoM^ltgtndtit, 
ii.  2,  pp.  372-400.  Bnuuwuk.  1884;  idem,  Acta  ApiMa- 
loTbm  aj)ccrypha,  vol-  L,  Leipelc.  1801:  and  cf.  the  «d.  hj 
B.  UMner.  Boan,  1S77.  The  priacipil  dincuauone  an  to 
be  found  in  the  oommentariea  an  the  Pauline  episUea.  pu- 
ticulaily  tlie  putanl  epigtln:  ia  tlie  worka  on  the  lile  of 
Paul;  and  those  od  the  history  of  the  Apoetolio  Age.  e-g.. 
A.  C.  MoGiflert,  1897.  Caniult  further:  M.  Sorof,  Dw 
BnlitAvaMI  drr  AjmiUUiiiK^ichU,  Berlin.  1890;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  JudaiiHc  CkrutianUii.  London,  1804;  idem,  Tht 
ChrutianBcdtna.ib.  IS97\  E.  Kj^aUacb.  Dit  Apokruphtn 
tuid  FttudttiifniphtTi  da  N.  T:.  pp.  4S,  48.  102-103.  100- 
107,  no-ill,  Tobingen,  1900;  W,  Wrede.  On* iiltmirtjeA* 
RAtieldK  ffiArd<rbtv/i,GBttiDgeD,  1000;  O.  Pfleiderer.  Du 
VrdmHaillnm.  2d  ed.,  Berlin.  1902.  Eo|.  tnuul..  Ptvai- 
tm  ChriiHanUv.  2  vola..  New  York,  IBOO-OS;  DB,  iv. 
787-708;  EB,  iv,  S074-7B. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  See  Paul,  II.,  5; 
and  TiuoTHT. 

TUIDAL,  KATTHEW:  English  deist;  b.  at  Beer 
Ferrers  (5  m.  n.  of  Plymouth),  England,  probably 
aboutIS53;  d.inLandoDAug.16,  1733.  Heatudied 
it  Lincoln  and  Exeter  Colleges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1676; 
B.C.L.,  1679;  D.C.L..  1685;  and  law  fellow  at  AU 
Souls',  1678).  Under Jameall.hejoinedtheRoman 
Catholic  Church,  but  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England,  1688.  He  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  at 
Doctor's  Commons,  1685.  His  principal  work, 
ChrUtianit)/  at  Old  as  the  CreoHon,  or  the  Goipel  a 
Republication,  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (vol.  i.,  London, 
1730),  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the  deist 
controversy.  The  second  volume  of  this  work  was 
withheld  by  Bishop  Gibson,  to  whom  the  author 
had  intrusted  the  manuscript.  (For  a  discussion 
of  the  work  see  Deism,  J,  j  6.)  Conybeare,  James 
Foster,  Leiand,  and  others  attacked  Tindal's  work; 
and  it  was  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other,  that  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy  was  meant  to  be  a  reply.  Tin- 
dal's other  works  were  The  RigkU  of  the  CAmtian 
CkurtA  Atterted  (2d  ed.,  1706),  an  attack  upon 
High-cbureh  assumptions;  A  Defence  of  the  Rtghte 
of  the  Chrittian  Church,  in  Tteo  Part*  (1709);  and 
toroe  essays  and  pamphlets. 

BrnuooBAPHT:   E.  C  Manoin  »f  lS»  Lift  and  Writiaoi  of 
ilatthta  TindaU,  LoDdon.  1733:    Tht  Biligicmtt  Rationat 
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and  JraR>l(7iMdiiElo/VaM«vr«MlaI,a>.17Bfc  J.Bnl, 
Bit.  of  Bniiaimu  TkaugU  hi  Sngkuid.  iL  43I-4«I,  b. 
1871;  UBtaphBB.BitLof&vKtliThotieUimlUlMCm. 
Iwv.  i.  134-103.  New  York,  1881 :  Df/B.  In.  4IM-I06.  Tb 
amitrovenial  literature  oiled  (Hit  by  his  wotb  ii  *ril>*- 
■uiioed  in  the  BrituA  VtiMum  CoCaioirw  nodw  Ui  DKM. 
TIHGLST,   KATHBKIHB;     Theoaophist;   b.  tt 
Newburyport,  liaas.,  July  6,  1S52.     Kie  wu  edu- 
cated privately,  and,  beraimiug  iutereoted  m  tbeo- 
sophy,  made  in  ita  interest  two  tours  of  the  wadd 
in  1896-07  and  1904.     In  1897  she  estabiisbed  the 
International  Brotherhood  League,  and  among  (he 
numy  homes  and  educational  institutions  founded!^ 
her  are  the  School  of  Antiquity  and  the  Raja  Yap 
Academy  at  Point  Loma  and  San  IKego.    Suet 
1898  she  has  been  the  official  head  of  the  Uninnd 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  thion^iaDt 
the  world,   as  well  aa  the   "  outer  head  "  of  tlie 
Inner  School  of  Theoeophy  (see  THKoaorHi).    Be- 
sides  editing  the  Cenhiry  Path,  the  organ  of  her 
branch  of  the  theosophical  society,  she  has  mitta 
Myeleriet  of  the  Heart  Doctrine  (2d  ed..  Point  Lon^ 
Cal.,  1903)  and  Pith  and  Manvw  of  Some  Saatd 
Writings  (1905). 

TIPHSAH,  tif'sd;  1,  A  proper  name  found  in  I 
Kings  iv.  24  (Heb.  text,  v.  4),  indicating  with  Gen 
(A.  v.,  "  Assah  ")  the  boundaries  of  the  diatiid 
(properly  the  Perman  provinoe)  called  in  oeiiiiii 
Assyrian  documents  and  in  Petfdan  times  ii\a 
Darius  I.  "  Beyond  the  River  "  (Heb,  'tbher  fcm- 
nahar;  Esra  viu.  36;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7;  I  Eip 
v.  4).  As  Gaia  evidently  marks  the  southwest  Unil, 
Tiphsah  is  to  be  sought  in  the  northeast  and  (rf.  1 
Kinga  iv.  21  [v.  1];  II  Chron.  ix.  26)  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  doubtless  the  clasmcal  Thapauw 
(Xenophon,  Anabasie,  l,,iv.  II;  Arrian,  AruAam, 
ii.  13,  iii.  7;  Strabo,ii.  79-80,  xvi.  741;  cf.C.RJtter, 
Erdkande,  x.  11  aqq.,  1114-15,  Berlin,  18(3;  H. 
Eartmann  in  ZDPV,  xxii.,  1899,  p.  137),  which  ni 
an  important  center  of  trade  and  intercoune  ie 
Persian  times  and  has  been  identified  with  the  til- 
lage of  Dibaah  on  the  Euphrates  two  and  one  quirter 
hours  below  Balis  (cf.  Bfordtmann  in  Petermtau 
MiUheUuttgen,  1866,  pp.  64-55;  B.  Horiti  in  ik- 
handlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1880,  Ankaf, 
p.  31;  J.  P.  Petere,  Nippur,  i.  96-99,  New  Ytri, 
1897).  Extensive  ruins  of  the  andent  dty  liesbcnt 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  modeni  rillip. 
The  common  derivation  from  the  Eebiew  pani, 
giving  the  meaning  "  terry  "  or  "  ford,"  does  a* 
fit  well  with  the  meaning  of  paeah  ("  to  leap  ")i»' 
Lagarde'a  suggestion  (Uebersichi  aber  die  im  anxi- 
itchen,  orohiKhen,  und  hebriiechen  HbUche  BilA»l 
der  Nomina,  p.  131,  Giittingen,  1889)  ctf  the  A*- 
Syrian  lapshaht,  "resting-place,"  ia  better.  1^ 
passage  in  I  Kings  iv.  24  (v.  4),  which  gives  to  Sdo* 
mon's  realm  a  fabulous  extent,  is  late;  the  midi 
"  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Gasa  "  seem  not  to  h>ie 
been  in  the  original  Septuagint  text. 

S.  A  town  named  in  II  Kings  xv.  16.  Pvan  tl» 
reading  of  the  Lucianic  Septuagint- text  (ropAA),  tk 
"  Tappuah  "  of  Josh.  xvii.  7-8  is  probably  me«nt,s(- 
uated  on  tlie  boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Ih- 
nasseb;  cf.  the  commentaries.  (H.  Qnm.) 

BibuooBafbt:  I.  P.  Fetara.  in  Ttit  NoHim,  Ifoy  SS.  IMS: 
■dam,  Nippur,  L  H  wiq.,  Now  York.  1807;   B.  Modti,  k 
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TlMlimdorf 


TIPPLE,  BZEA  SQUIER:  Metbodiet  Epiaco- 
palUn;  b.&tCamden,N.  Y.,Jaii.23,ISdl.    Hewas 

educated  at  Syracuse  University  (A,B.,  1884)  and 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  <1887).  He  then  held 
pastorates  in  New  York  City  at  St.  Luke's  (1887- 
1892),  Grace  (1892-07),  and  St.  James"  (1897-1901), 
after  which  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Thunk-OfferiDK  Commisaion  until  1904. 
He  was  again  pastor  oF  St.  Luke's  (1904-05),  and 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
in  1905.  He  haa  written  The  Heart  of  Attniry'a 
Journal  (New  York,  1904);  The  Minister  of  God 
<1905);  Drew  Sermona:  First  Series  (1906);  Drew 
Sermons  on  the  Golden  Texts /or  1909  (1908);  and 
Freeborn  Garrettson  (1910). 

TISCHEflDORF,  tish'sn-dCrf,  LOBEGOTT  («B0- 
THElJS)FRIEDRICHCONSTAHTIBVOH:  German 
textual  critic ;  b.  at  Langenfeld  (53  m.  s.  of  Leipsic), 
in  the  Saxon  Voigtiand,  Jan.  18,  ISlo;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Itec.  7,  1874.    He  studied  theology  at  the  University 

of  Leipsic,  I834r-38.  To  his  theological 
Early  professor  at  the  university,  Johann  G. 
Career.      B.  Winer  (q.v.),  he  owed  the  impetus  to 

theological  criticism  of  the  fundamental 
"text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  his  tliorough  philological  training,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  laid  at  the  gymnasium  of  Plauen, 
1829-34;  and  he  dates  his  critical  study  of  the  Bible- 
text  from  1837.  He  was  instructor  in  a  school  at 
GrosBtadeln  near  Leipsic,  1838-39;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Leipsic  (o  qualify  in  the  theological 
faculty.  His  essay  De  receneumibus  qvaa  dicunt 
Ni.  Ti.  ratione  potiisimum  habita  Scholni  appeared 
Also  as  prolegomena  to  an  edition  of  Novum 
Testamentum  Grace  (Leipsic,  1841).  In  his  work 
fin  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  he  came  to 
realise  the  necessity  for  a  new  investigation  of  the 
Greek  New-Testament  manuscripts  and  other  textual 
«ourcea.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Paris,  Oct.  30. 1840, 
where,  until  1843,  he  continued  hie  original  stud- 
ies. He  compared  seven  of  the  eight  uncials,  tran- 
scribing the  greater  part  of  their  contents;  and  by 
means  of  the  Giobertine  tincture  he  was  able  to  read 
not  only  almost  the  entire  codex  Epbraemi  Syri,  also 
the  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  distin- 
guish the  original  characters  from  those  made  by 
two  later  correctors.  He  then  published  an  edition. 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  resaiptut  (Leipac,  1843-45). 
Three  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Teetament  were 
also  published  in  Paris  (1842).  The  so-called  edxHo 
eaiholiea  always  prefers  the  readings  lying  pre- 
sumably at  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate,  and  is  printed 
parallel  with  the  Vulgate.  Another  was  the  editt/t 
rum  eaiholiea.  The  text  of  this  waa  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1841,  but  in 
some  places,  especially  the  Gospels,  other  readings 
were  preferred.  The  prolegomena  were  rewritten. 
In  the  mean  lime  Tischendorf  had  visited  Utrecht, 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  where  he  exam- 
ined the  libraries.  In  Feb.,  1842,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  four  months  and  thirteen  in 
Italy;  but  in  spite  of  his  recommendations  fnim  the 


most  eminent  sources  and  the  personal  good-will 
of  the  pope,  he  was  allowed  only  six  hours  in  which 
to  search  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  Angelo  Mai,  who  had  himself  prepared 
an  edition.  Yet  be  ws.s  able,  in  this  short  time,  to 
ascertain  much  for  its  correcter  determination,  and 
later  obtained  also  certain  renderings  from  Mai. 
However,  he  was  well  compensated  for  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  Vatican  by  obtaining  rich 
treasures  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome,  and  in  Naples, 
Florence,  Venice,  Modena,  Milan,  and  Turin;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  mauu- 
Bcripta  that  he  examined,  one  of  which  was  the 
Codex  Amiatinua  in  P'lorence.  His  work  now  ex- 
tended to  the  New-Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseu- 
de[rigrapha;  and  be  completed  his  collection  tor 
Philo.  In  Apr.,  1844,  he  entered  upon  an  extensive 
journey  by  way  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  the 
Orient,  Italy,  Vienna,  Munich,  mnlring  researches  in 
libraries,  and  discovering  and  gathering  treasures 
from  unknown  manuscripts,  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Cop- 
tic, Hebrew.  Ethiopian,  and  other  languages,  many 
of  which  he  brought  bonne  with  him.  Reise  in  den 
Orient  (2  vols,,  Leipsic,  1845)  is  an  account  of  this 
journey,  and  la  Anecdota  sacra  et  pro/ana  (1855)  bo 
tells  of  the  acquired  manuscripta.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  forty-three  leaves  of  an  old  Greek 
Bible  on  parchment  (later  called  the  Codex  Sitiaxti- 
cus),  contahiing  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  given  to  him  in  the  Catherine  Convent  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai.  Eighty-six  other  lea^'es  which  he 
saw  there,  he  could  not  obtain.  He  pubUsbed  a  lith- 
ographic  facsimile  of  the  leaves  which  he  had 
brought,  named  Codex  Friderico  A  uguslanus  ( 1 846) , 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  Soon  aft«r  his  return 
in  Jan.,  1845,  Tischendorf  waa  made  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic;  and  in  1859  regular 
professor  of  the  same  and  of  Biblical  paleography. 
His  literary  labors  are,  however,  of  more  value  to 
theological  science  than  his  lectures.  He  furnished 
the  treasures  brought  from  European  libraries,  and 
the  orient,  in  two  line.a  of  publications;  first  those 
works  to  which  he  afterward  gavp  the  collective 
name  of  "  Library  of  Christian  Monuments,"  and  hia 
editions  (twenty)  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Monumenta  sacra  inedita 
(1846;  nojjQ  coUectio,  vols,  i.-vi.,  ix.,  1855-70),  con- 
taining fragments  of  New-Testament  manuscripts; 
the  Evangelism  PalaHnum  (1847);  the  Codex  Ami- 
alimis  (only  the  New  Testament,  18S0);  and  tho 
Codex  Claramontanwi  (1852).  The  Anecdota  sacra 
el  pro/ana  (1855)  may  be  considered  as  a  comp/c- 
ment  of  these  works. 

At  the  same   time  Tischendorf  prepared  a  new 

edition  of    the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  Editio 

lApaiensis  aecunda  (1849).    Among  all  his  editions, 

this,  although  antiquated  after  the  oclava,  was  the 

epoch-making  one,  so  far  as  the  labor  of 

Editio      the  author  is  concerned,  and  was  so 

Lipsiensis    considered  by  'nschenrlorf's  coulempo- 

Secunda.     raries.     The  text  derived  from  it,  with 

a  fen  changes,  had  the  most  extensive 

circulation  at  the  time,  and  of  the  twenty  Greek 

New-Testament  editions  that  appeared  in  Germany 

during    his   lifetime,    under    his    name,    thirteen, 

including  this  one,  cootikin  the  text  of  the  edition 
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of  1S49,  the  HarmoQ)'  not  included.  As  octavo 
edition     (1850)     followed     without    commentary, 

with  five  changed  readings,  and  with  variationa 
from  the  textiu  receplut.  The  Trigloltum  Greece 
LaHne  Germanice  (1864)  deviates,  in  the  Greek  text, 
from  the  edition  of  1849  mare  frequently  than  that 
of  1850,  especially  in  Matthew  (rixteen  times). 
Under  the  texts  are  variants  of  the  teitiia  receplus  aa 
well  as  noteworthy  readings  of  other  editors.  The 
text  of  the  Vulgate  is  critically  revised  according  to 
the  best  manuscripts,  in  portJcuJar,  Codex  Amxatwu 
and  Codex  FuidensU,  tie  variations  in  the  ediUa 
dcmenlina  and  in  the  above  codices  being  given 
under  the  text.  Special  care  is  given  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  translation;  the  edition  of  1545 
is  followed  but  earUcr  editions  are  also  considered. 
A  Synopsis  evangdica  (harmony)  appeared  (1851). 
Soon  after  completing  the  edition  of  1849,  Tischen- 
dorf  undertook  a  version  of  the  Septuugint,  and  the 
apocryphal  New  Testament.  He  wejit  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1849  to  Paris.  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
besides  comparing  anew  the  Codex  Claramonlanus, 
and  making  a  transcript  of  the  papyrus  fragments 
of  the  Psalms  inJLondon,  he  devoted  himself  in  par- 
ticular to  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripta  of  the 
New-Testament  Apocrypha.  He  did  not  venture  to 
give  his  o«-n  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint; 
but  contented  himself  with  appending  to  a  much 
improved  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  Sixline  the 
variants  of  the  Codex  AUxandrinut,  the  Codex  EpK- 
raemi,  and  the  Codex  Fridenco-Augualanat  (1850). 
The  prolegomena  contained  valuable  studies  on 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  While 
waiting  on  the  king  of  Saxony  for  the  means  to  make 
a  three-years'  journey  for  the  discovery  and  study  of 
sources  for  the  Septuagint,  he  published  the  De 
evongriicorum  apoayphorum  origine  et  u*u,  a  prize 
easay  for  "  The  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  published  in  Verhandelin.- 
gen,  part  xU.  (Leyden,  1851);  Acta  apoalalorum 
apocrypha  (Leipsic,  1S51);  and  Eaangelin  apoc- 
rypha (1853).  Tischendorf  undertook  a  second  ori- 
ental journey  in  Jan.,  1853.  He  at  once  visited  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Sinai,  but  could  not  find 
the  manuscript  seen  in  1844,  and  concluded  that  it 
had  been  taken  to  Europe,  probably  England.  He 
found  only  a  scrap  of  the  codex,  containing  a  few 
verses  of  Gen.  xxiii.  aa  a  book-mark  in  a  codex  of 
a  history  of  the  sainta.  He  brought  back  with  hitn 
sixteen  palimpsests,  some  of  considerable  extent, 
several  Greek  uncial  manuscriptti,  and  a  series  of 
papyrus  fragments  in  various  languages,  all  of  which 
were  noted  in  the  Anecdota  and  most  of  them  de- 
posited later  at  St.  Petersburg  and  pubiiEhed  in 
MonuTTienla,  nova  collertio.  In  the  introduction  to 
vol.  i.,  he  announces  the  lost  manuscript  and  claims, 
if  found,  the  credit  of  its  recovery.  The  vacations 
of  1854-57  were  spent  in  researches  in  European 
libraries.  A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment was  under  way.  His  aim  was  not  only  to 
construct  consistently  his  critical  apparatus  which 
was  more  nearly  perfected  since  1849,  but  also  a  new 
critical  elaboration  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
the  editio  sepliTna  major  (1859),  accompanied  by  a 
*eph*mo  minor.  This  recension  deviates  least  from 
the  lextua  recepttts. 


In  Jan.,  1859,  Teschendorf  entered  upon  his  Ihini 
oriental  journey,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ruaau 
government.  After  a  fruitleae  search  of  thelibmj 
of  the  Convent  at  Sinai  he  waa  ibmit 
Codez  to  depart,  when,  on  the  eveDini  ol 
Sinaiticus;  Feb.  4,  the  young  econome  produced 
Editio  from  a  comer  of  his  cell,  wrapptd  in  ■ 
Octavft  red  cloth,  not  only  the  cighty-cii  law 
Major.  but  112  in  addition  on  the'Old  TteU- 
ment,  besides  a  complete  New  TeM- 
ment,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  fragmsiU  d 
HermoB.  The  Codex  SinaiHcus,  fiiet  loaned  to 
make  a  copy  at  Cairo,  then  for  pubhcation,  vm 
finally  (1869)  presented  by  the  monks  to  CmjAIm- 
anderll.  Returning  in  1859  to  St.  Petersburg  witb 
the  Codex  and  a  large  number  of  other  manuscript^ 
among  which  were  twelve  pafimpsesls,  Iweuly 
Greek  uncials,  eight  minuscules,  and  many  orientil 
manuscripts,  Tischendorf  devoted  biimplf  (or  tie 
next  two  and  a  half  years  to  the  preparations  for  tie 
publication  of  the  codex.  He  published  NMiHa 
editionit  codicis  biblioniTn  Sinaiiia  (Leipeic.  ISfiD); 
and  Au8  drm  hatigen  Lande  (1862),  an  ac- 
count of  his  latest  journey.  The  BiUitrvm  taiit 
Sinaiticua  Pctropolilarttts  (4  vols.,  Ldpsc.  ISC), 
with  prolegomena,  commentary,  and  facainilt 
pbtes,  now  appeared;  and  the  first  edition  «il 
presented  to  the  ciar.  The  Novum  Tnbmtiavm 
Sinaitimm  cum  epislula  Bamaba  tt  fragmenlil  Pit- 
loris  (1863),  with  prolegomena  and  commeolu?, 
was  also  produced,  as  well  as  a  Novum  TetlamaOm 
Grace.  Ex  SinaUico  codicr.  (1865),  with  later  «*- 
rections  and  variations  of  the  Codex  Vatuanua  imd 
the  lextus  rtcepiut.  The  complete  recennOD  of  tl» 
Groek  New  Testament  based  on  the  Codex  Sindticut 
Is  the  famous  editio  oetava  major  (2  vols.,  I8H-72). 
On  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  1866,  he  was  pennitlsi, 
by  the  grace  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to  compare  tor  fwtj- 
two  hours  the  Codex  Vaticanus  with  Mai's  eMoa; 
but  he  was  enabled  to  issue  a  new  Novum  TalaMt- 
turn  Vatiainum  (1867).  Meanwhile  he  publisM 
Apocalypses  aporryphiB  (1866);  PhUona  iWiK 
altera  (1868);  and  The  New  Testament  (1S8B),  ito 
authorized  English  version  with  the  variants  fion 
the  Codex  SinailUmi,  the  Codex  Vaticamit,  ai 
the  Codex  Akxandrinus.  The  last  three  ye*B  of 
Tischendorf's  activity,  1870-72,  were  detotd 
mainly  to  further  work  on  the  oetaia.  Vol.  i<-  ™ 
the  MonumerUa  (1870)  contained  the  iinpoItu>t 
Codex  Laudtnnia  of  the  Acts.  Afourtheditimoftto 
Synap^U  (1871)  followed  the  text  of  the  Sinoiliw,' 
and  a  special  reprint  of  the  Epistles  of  QeniNt, 
based  on  the  first  edition  in  the  Appendix  (ISB^, 
was  issued  (1873).  The  prolegomena  of  the  ortont, 
which  he  expected  but  waa  unable  to  prepare  »i 
vol.  i.,  were  elaborated  by  Caspar  Ren£  GrepT' 
ProhgoTTUTia  (3  vols,,  1884-94).  S.  P.  Twpta 
(q.v.;  BiBiji  Text,  II..  2,  S  7)  had  the  use  of  H" 
text  of  Codex  Situnticus  in  the  preparation  of  M 
part  of  the  New  Testament  following  the  (lof*** 
and  Ezra  Abbot  is  of  the  opim'on  that  "  Ti!ria> 
dorf  must  have  derived  great  advantage  from  tta 
publication  of  the  successive  parts  of  Tnwlto 
elaborate  edition."  The  opponents  of  hit  cKua) 
work  have  censured  Tischendorf  for  deparCicf  * 
copiously  from  the  septima.     F.  H.  A.  Scrivco 
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cotee  that  tlie  text  bus  been  changed  in  3,369  places 

"to   the   scandal   of   the   science   of   comparative 

critieiam";   but,   aft«r    the   issue   of   the   septima, 

Tiacbaodorf  had   become  thoroughly  famihar  not 

only  with  the  Sinatticus  and   Vaticanvs,  but  with 

manuscripts,  tranalationa,  and  the  Fathers  to  auch 

an  extent  that  he  could  wcit  undertake  to  determine 

the  t«xt  alone  according  to  the  material  results  of 

the  proofs  of  the  witnesses,  eliminating  all  pergonal 

prejudice.     Though  he  may  not  infrequently  have 

followed  the  Codex  Sinailicus  more  than  was  proper, 

jat  the  correspondence  to  the  texta  of  Tregelles 

ud  Westcott  and  Hort  (unknown  to  Tischendorf 

diuing  the  recen^on  of  the  ociava)  is  so  great  that  the 

neuit  may  be  taken  as  gratifying  to   Nen-'Testa- 

ment  criticism.    This  is  above  all  essentially  ud- 

v&nced  by  the  octava  upon  the  way  recognized  since 

Call  Lachmaon  (see  Bible  Te:xt,  II.,  2,  J  5}  as,  on 

the   whole,   the  correct  one.  because  leading  to 

relatively    sure    results.      The    enormous    critical 

apparatus  of  the  odava  will  continue  to  mmntain 

its  great  value.     An  edition  ociava  minor  followed 

(1872-77)  and   three   hand  editions  of   the  major. 

Two    were   reprints  of  the   octavo   edition    (1850, 

1S62),  of  the  secuTula  and  of  the  editio  academtca 

(.the  Greek  text  of  the  Iriglottum  separately;    1855. 

ajid    often)   as   edilio  slereotypa   tertia   (1873)   and 

«diHo  academica  septima  (1873),  both  charaelerized 

&s  od  editionfm    viii,  erilieam    mojarem  conformala. 

The  last  of  the  three  and  the  last  directed  by 

TiBchendorf  himself  was  the  reprint  of  the  text  of 

tl»e    ortava   (1873)   which  with   an  edition   of   the 

Septuagint  was  to  form  the  entire  Greek  Bible. 

Ee  issued  also  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1873) 

b^un  by  Theodore  Heyse;   and  furnished  the  text 

of    the    translation    of   Jerome,   Liber   Pealmorum 

<1874),  for  the  commentary  on  that  book  by  S. 

Saer  and  Franz  Delitzsch.     See  also  Bible  Text, 

U.,   2.   a    6-7.     [The   death   of   Tischendorf   was 

caused  by  paralysis.]  (Carl  Bertheai;.) 

ItiBUocBtPBT :  J,  E.  Volbetljog.  Coiwiantin  Tiichmdorf  in 
tintr  tS-j/ihrifcn  Wirkiamliea.  Leipsii?.  1862:  E.  Abbott. 
m  Dn^rian  Rrvirw  and  RrHgiQia  JUanaritu.  Mnrcb,  ISTS; 
P.  Setuffi  Companion  ta  At  Qrak  Tutament.  paBim.  Now 
York,  1883;  C.  R.  Qreaory.  Wofum  rrrtamm/im  Grcwf. 
.  .  .  Pntaaomtna.  i.  3-32,  Leipsic.  1SS4:  idem,  Tat- 
kriHk  dt4  !f.  T...  i.  18-29,  ii.  075-980.  ib.  1900-02;  idem. 
Canon  and  Tat  of  the  N.  T,.  pp.  329-.?40,  455-459  et 
tMBiiD.  Nbw  York,  1907:  G.  Salmon.  Hutoricol  tnlrodui:- 
limtollu  .  .  .  Baoki  of  the  N,  T..  Sth  «1.,  LonduD,  1B02: 
V.  H.  K.  Scrtveoer.  Plain  iMroduclion  U,  Ihi  Criltdm  o/ 
tkt  N.  T..  2  vola..  pnHia.  4th  ed..  LoDdon.  18M;  C.  A. 
I.  Studv  ol  Holy  Scripture,  paaaim,  Naff  York,  1899; 
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TITHES. 

I.  Hebrew. 

In  Deuterosomy  and  the  Priest  Code  (t  1). 
Attempt!  to  Reconinle  the  Two  Codn  (}  C). 
n.  EccleaiuiicsL. 

Doctrine  and  PiMliw  till  I5I7  (|  1). 


leRefon 
n  (}  3). 


lion  (i  Z 


»(M 


if  Payment  ((  6). 

I.  Hebrew:  The  tithe  as  a  secular  tax  is  men- 
tJoned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xlvii.  24,  a  double  tenth 
for  Pharaoh;  I  Sam.  viii.  15,  17,  and  Amos  vii.  ] 
imply  a  tax  on  the  first--fruits};  but  that  it  was 
levied  originally  for  the  king  and  only  later  for  the 
'i  opposed  by  Gen.  xxviii,  22.    In  late  times 


the  Seleiicids  levied  a  secular  tithe  from  the  Jens, 
which  was  aftenvard  remitted  (1  Mace.  x.  31,  si.  35). 
The  tithe  imposed  by  the  Maccabees  was  rather  a 
sacred  tax  in  virtue  of  their  high  priesthood.  The 
sacred  tithe  was  common  to  many  Semitic  peoples, 
and  may  have  combined  the  ideas  of  tribute,  gift, 
upkeep  of  the  cultus,  thank-offering,  or  consecration- 
offering  (Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  24).  The 
history  among  the  Hebrews  is  far  from  clear; 
two  situations  appear,  that  In  Deuteronomy  and 
that  in  P. 

Deut.  xiv.  22  sqq.  requires  a  tithing  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  of  the  products  of  pastoral  life, 
to  be  devoted  to  a  communal  meal  at  the  central 
sanctuary.  In  case  the  home  was  too  distant,  the 
tithe  might  be  commuted  and  material 
I.  In  Deu-  for  the  meal  purchased  at  the  sone- 

teronom)'    tuary.    The  purpose  of  the  tithe  in  this 

and  the  case  was  not  the  support  of  the  serv- 
Prieat  ices  at  the  Temple,  but  a  joyous  meal 
Code.  of  the  agriculturist  and  his  establish- 
ment with  the  Levites  of  his  locality, 
the  latter  being  included  because  they  had  no 
landed  possessions.  It  did  not  go  to  the  priests  or 
temple  officers.  Purity  of  the  participants  waa 
required.  Deut.  xiv.  28-29,  xxvi.  12-15  require  that 
in  the  third  year  the  tithe  shall  be  deposited  at  the 
home  (not  at  the  sanctuary)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Levite,  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow;  this  is  not 
a  second  tithing  but  a  special  employment  of  the 
tithe  of  the  third  year  for  charitable  purposes.  It 
may  have  been  a  sort  of  compensation  for  abolition 
of  the  early  public  offering  and  meal  of  which  the 
needy  partook.  Of  a  second  tithing  expressly  for 
the  Levites  Deuteronomy  knows  nothing.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  tithe  to  the  offering  of  first-fruits  in  Deu- 
teronomy is  not  clear;  possibly  the  two  are  identical, 
as  it  seems  unlikely  that  each  generation  of  the 
herd  should  be  subjected  to  a  double  tax,  and  Deut. 
xxvi.  1-15  puts  first-fruits  and  the  tithe  in  close  con- 
nection. In  this  case  the  basket  of  first-fruits  brought 
to  the  priest  is  simply  a  part  of  the  tithe  which  is 
devoted  as  a  whole  to  the  joyous  meal.  Against 
this  Deut.  xviii.  4  is  no  objection,  even  as  a  later 
insertion.  And  witli  this  conception  many  difficul- 
ties vanish.  "  Tithe  "  becomes  an  expression  for 
the  entire  offering  of  first-fruits,  over  which  a  sort 
of  control  is  introduced  (by  supplementary  provi- 
sions). The  early  law  omits  mention  of  tlie  tithe, 
then,  because  it  is  identical  with  the  offering  of 
first-fruits.  The  treatment  of  the  tithe  in  P  nkust  lie 
considered  an  extension  of  the  situation  in  Deute- 
ronomy. Num.  xviii.  26-28  gives  the  whole  tithe 
to  the  Levites,  and  this  was  again  tithed  for  the 
Aaronites  (Neh.  x.  38).  Lev.  xxvii.  31-33  requires 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  of  the  tithe  of  the  firet-fruita 
when  it  is  commuted,  and  aims  to  procure  honesty 
in  paj'ment  of  tithes  of  cattle.  This  law  is  first 
mentioned  in  II  Chron.  xxxi.  5-6;  it  is  not  found  in 
Neh.  X.  nor  Mai.  iii.,  hence  it  is  deduced  that  it  arose 
between  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  the 
Chronicler. 

In  attempting  to  reconcile  D  and  P  William 
Robertson  Smith  supposes  that  the  support  of  the 
sanctuaries  was  undertaken  by  the  court  while  in 
cocmection  with  the  sanctuaries,   but  when  the 
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former  removed  or  fell,  other  arrangements  were 
necessary.    The  one  pre-Deuteronomio  sanctuary, 

it  is  noticeable,  was  the  royal  one  at 

a.  Attempts  Bethel  (Gen.  zxviii.  22;  Amos  vii.  13). 

to  Reconcile  Smith  stresses  the  fact  that  the  tithe  of 

the  Two     D  is  different  from  the  tribute  gifts  to 

Codes.      the  northern  sanctuaries;   the  feasts 

of  Amos  are  not  the  joyous  feasts 
of  the  Deuteronomic  agriculturists,  they  are  the 
luxurious  banquets  provided  from  the  tribute 
wrung  from  the  people,  in  which  Smith  sees  the 
original  character  of  the  tithe.  But  there  is  no 
hint  that  in  Judah  the  tithes  were  handed  to  the 
headmen,  and  that  abuse  arose  from  thb  which  D 
attempts  to  correct.  Smith  seems  to  think  the  tithe 
for  the  poor  is  the  only  officially  required  tenth, 
while  that  for  the  other  two  years  was  a  free-will 
offering,  and  this  does  not  correspond  with  the 
presentation  of  D.  The  ordinary  S^nitic  tenth  for 
the  cultus  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews 
with  adaptations  to  their  own  religious  genius. 
Some  have  thought  that  D  had  in  view  a  second 
tenth,  which  came  to  light  first  after  the  tenth  of  the 
tithe  had  been  deducted  (ut  sup.),  though  mention 
of  such  a  thing  seems  to  fail  entity.  Even  though 
in  P  earlier  legislation  than  in  D  may  be  found,  the 
law  for  the  tithe  is  clearly  a  step  in  advance  and 
later.  The  later  practise  (Tob.  i.  &-8)  seems  to 
show  the  tithes  of  P  and  of  D  both  claimed  by  the 
Levites.  Theoretically  there  were  three  tithes,  ac- 
cording to  P  for  the  Levites,  according  to  D  for  the 
public  meal,  and  that  each  third  year  for  the  poor. 
The  first  accrued  wholly  to  the  Levites  and  covered 
all  that  came  from  the  earth  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23); 
the  second  was  for  the  offerers'  meal,  though  Philo 
gives  it  to  the  Levites,  and  so  raises  the  question 
whether  the  twofold  or  threefold  tithing  was  merely 
theoretical. 

How  the  system  worked  out  is  not  known.  From 
II  Chron.  xxxi.  4  it  has  been  inferred  that  till  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  the  tithes  were  too  small  for  the 
support  of  the  personnel  of  the  cultus,  and  from 
Deut.  xii.  17  a  misuse  of  the  tithes  is  deduced. 
Evidently  the  people  did  not  like  the  tithes  (cf. 
Neh.  xiii.  5  sqq.;  Mai.  iii.  8).  But  there  is  no  report 
of  the  actual  exaction  of  both  the  tithes  of  P  and 
D,  and  Josephus  mentions  only  the  Levitical  tenth 
which  was  converted  into  money  on  the  spot  (Lt/e, 
xii.  15) ;  so  at  the  second  temple  a  second  tenth  does 
not  appear.  But  the  Jews  who  were  true  to  the  law 
seem  to  have  recognized  loyally  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  tithes  (Ecclus.  xxxv.  11;  I  Mace.  iii.  40; 
cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23).  See  Priest,  Priesthood,  I., 
§  6.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

n.  Ecclesiastical:  Tithes  ("tenths")  are  in 
general  contributions  of  the  tenth  part  or  of  some 
other  defined  portion  of  the  3rield  of  a  piece  of  land 
or  active  property  paid  to  the  lawful  claimant  as 

ground  rental.    These  are  customary 

I.  Doctrine  in  connection  with  both  spiritual  and 

and  Practise  temporal  domains,  and  are  subject  to 

till  1517.    both  public  and  private  law.   As  a  rule, 

however,  the  term  tithes  is  confined 
to  contributions  payable  to  the  Church,  with  which 
alone  this  article  is  concerned.  The  tithe  customary 
with  the  Hebrews  (see  I.,  above)  passed  from  the 


synagogue  to  the  Church  at  a  time  when  the  latter's 
officiant  came  to  be  viewed  as  priest  and  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Church  as  the  continuation  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  it  wu 
now  required  of  all  Christians  to  pay  tithes  as  & 
religious  obligation  (cf .  Apostolic  Constitutians,  II., 
XXV.,  XXXV.,  VII.,  xxix.,  Vm.,  xxx.,  ANF^  vii.  408, 
413,  471,  494;  Apostolic  Canons,  IV.,  v.,  etc.;  for 
the  history  of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the 
tithes  consult  L.  Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  eodms 
disciplina,  part  III.,  book  I.,  chaps.  i.-x.,  cf.  xii.- 
xiv.,  Paris,  1728).  However,  some  time  ehtpsed 
before  this  requirement  was  generally  recogmied. 
The  tithes  actually  paid  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
voluntary  contribution,  and  so  continued  till  the 
sixth  century.  On  the  other  band,  the  second  Syood 
of  Macon  (585)  commanded  payment  under  threat 
of  excommunication,  and  from  that  time  forth  pay- 
ment was  enjoined  in  various  wajrs,  especially 
through  the  confessional,  where  the  omisBion  to  pay 
tithes  was  treated  as  a  sin.  Moreover,  the  liberality 
of  princes  had  its  effect,  and  when  this  fell  short, 
recourse  was  had  to  legislation.  The  provision  was 
made  that  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  which  the 
State  leased  as  benefices  subject  to  reversion  to  the 
Church,  the  tithe,  and,  furthermore,  a  ninth  of  the 
remaining  ninety  per  cent,  or  two  tithes  in  aQ,  vere 
to  be  contributed.  On  this  point,  chap.  xiii.  of  the 
Capitulare  HaristaUense  (779  aj>.)  reads  as  foOows: 
"  Of  chiu*ch  property  now  under  assessment,  let 
the  tithe  and  the  ninth  be  paid  conjointly  with  the 
rating  itself."  This  ruling  was  afterward  often  re- 
peat^, and  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes,  as  the 
Church  affirmed  it,  was  reoogzidsed  on  principle, 
even  apart  from  these  benefice  arrangenoents,  e.g., 
King  Pepin's  letter  to  Bishop  Lul  of  Maina:  "You 
may  provide  and  ordain  by  ornr  mandate,  that  e^eiy 
man,  willing  or  not,  shall  pay  his  tithe."  And 
Charlemagne  repeated  this  in  chap.  vii.  of  the  Cap- 
itulare cited  above.  The  bishope  were  thereby  em- 
powered to  receive  and  to  distribute  tithes.  The 
obligation  was  transferred  to  the  newly  converted 
Saxons,  in  the  so-caUed  Capitulatio  de  partibfii 
Saxonia,  chap.  xvii.  This  position  was  thencefo^ 
ward  stoutly  maintained,  and  the  mandate  was 
enforced  under  threat  of  severe  penalties.  From 
that  time  onward,  the  tithes  were  in  continual  use 
in  Germany  and  France,  also  in  other  countries, 
coming  in  with  the  introduction  of  CThristianity, 
though  often  fiercely  opposed.  Thus  they  were 
established  in  Portugal  not  until  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  same  time  in  DeonarlE 
and  Iceland,  and  in  Sweden  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Moreover,  the  ChurA 
confirmed  the  tithe  right  by  means  of  special  pro- 
visos, many  of  which  occur  in  the  canonical  collec- 
tions. Some  of  these  last  aim  to  insure  to  the 
Church  such  tithes  as  had  been  withdrawn  through 
alienation  or  otherwise.  Possession  of  tithes  by  the 
laity  was  pronounced  a  sin.  All  attempts  to  con- 
test the  claims  of  the  Church  to  tithes  were  op- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Trent  (session  XXV.,  chap, 
xii.,  De  reformaHone). 

In  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  the  CSnffch 
of  Rome  suffered  momentous  losses  in  the  tithes 
which  she  had  hitherto  drawn,  which  now  were  ai^ 
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plied  to  Evangelical  objects.  For  the  point  was 
hardly  anywhere  a£5jnned,  that  the  exaction  of  the 
tithe  is  reprehensible.  Only  the  Ana- 
a.  Change  baptists  in  Switzerland  maintained  that 
after  the  Christians  owed  neither  interest  nor 
Reforma-  tithes;  even  the  turbulent  [German] 
tion.  peasants,  in  their  twelve  articles  of 
1525  A.D.,  did  not  deny  the  obligation. 
Luther  generally  approved  the  pa3rment  of  tithes 
andy  in  view  of  their  practical  convenience,  regarded 
them  as  the  most  expedient  form  of  taxing  (Werke, 
ed.  Walch,  x.  1006,  xvii.  46,  85).  Li  Luther's  opin- 
ion, tithes  were  to  be  paid  to  the  temporal  sovei^ 
eignty;  but  in  this  he  was  not  seconded.  In  the 
Evangelical  State  Churches,  the  tithes  were  re- 
tained, though  with  readjustments,  and  were  more 
strictly  defined.  In  the  duchy  of  Prussia  and  in 
Saxony  the  church-inspectors  were  directed  to  de- 
vise the  necessary  measures  for  tithe  pa3rments  (cf . 
the  regulations  of  1527  and  1528,  in  E.  Sehling,  Die 
evangelischen  Ktrchenordnungerif  i.  144,  145,  172, 
Leipsic,  1902).  Contributions  in  kind  were  fre- 
quently commuted,  although  the  natural  tithe  con- 
tinued legally  in  practise.  But  in  the  course  of 
time,  there  grew  up  a  dislike  of  tithes,  partly  on 
economic  groimds,  partly  because  of  alienation  from 
the  Church;  e.g.,  in  France  it  provoked  formal  re- 
peal of  the  tithes  without  indenmity  (cf.  art.  5  of 
the  National  Assembly's  decrees,  from  Aug.  4  to 
Nov.  3,  1789).  In  other  countries  there  was  re- 
peal with  compensating  indenmity,  and  only  cei^ 
tain  peculiar  kinds  of  tithes  were  abolished.  Even 
at  present  either  the  tithes  direct,  or  some  substitute 
ratings,  are  much  in  vogue,  thus  calling  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  governing  the  application. 

Originally  viewed,  the  tithes  are  either  temporal 
(for  civil  needs)  or  ecclesiastical  (for  the  Church). 
A  further  distinction  is  into  lay  and 
3.  Classifi-  clerical  tithes,  which  distinction  tiuns 
cation,  on  the  question  whether  the  recipient 
of  the  tithe  is  a  layman  or  a  cleric. 
Laymen  may  chance  to  be  in  possession  of  church 
tithes,  and  clerics  in  possession  of  temporal  tithes, 
a  change  in  ownership  having  been  brought  about 
through  alienation  or  other  circumstances.  Theo- 
retically this  was  forbidden,  and  the  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  tithes  by  laymen  was  pronounced 
criminal.  The  distinction  has  continued  to  be  of 
practical  moment  since  certain  obligations  devolv- 
ing upon  the  originally  ecclesiastical  tithes  still  rest 
upon  the  holder.  The  tithe  is  either  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  some  industry  and  other  personal  prof- 
its, as  a  personal  tithe  (less  frequently),  or  it  is 
paid  on  the  basis  of  other  increments,  as  the  "  real 
tithe."  But  from  time  immemorial,  the  real  tithe 
appears  generally  in  practise,  whether  based  on 
field,  grain,  sheaf  or  fruit,  or  on  cattle.  There  also 
exist  subdivisions  into  great  and  small  tithes.  Nor- 
mally, the  great  natural  tithe  includes  the  so-called 
major  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  great  live-stock 
tithe  includes  domestic  and  farm  animals.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  defines  as  articles  under  the  small 
tithe  fodder  and  garden  products.  The  same  cate- 
gory also  includes  the  so-called  small  cattle — sheep, 
lambs,  foals,  calves,  poultry,  bees,  etc.  When  the 
produce  tithe  is  paid  in  kind  from  the  soil  itself,  it 


becomes  known  as  natural,  sheaf,  or  almond  tithe. 
Distinct  from  this  is  the  sack,  bushel,  or  village 
tithe,  which  is  paid  from  grain  already  threshed 
and  sacked,  or  is  commuted,  including  therefore 
the  money  tithe  as  a  cash  equivalent. 

Certain  other  frequently  mentioned  subdivisions 

of  tithes  belong  more  properly  to  the  survey  of  the 

tithe  law  and  obligation  as  follows:  The  titJie  right 

is  based  either  on  canon  or  other  law, 

4.  Tithe  or  on  tradition,  contract,  or  custom. 
Law.  By  legal  definition,  the  tithes  generally 
accrue  to  the  Church,  and  modes  of 
tithe  payments  were  subject  to  the  same  principles 
as  governed  other  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  bish- 
op received  the  tithes  for  distribution  to  the  several 
churches;  but  where  the  parish  pastors  drew  the 
tithes,  they  were  expected  to  transact  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  tithes  paid 
to  parish  chiu'ches  and  baptisteries  were  to  be  em- 
ployed for  these  alone,  witJiout  any  partial  transfer 
to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  bishop.  Subsequently, 
the  traditional  division  of  the  church  property  into 
four  portions,  as  observed  at  Rome,  was  also  applied 
to  the  tithes,  and  the  fourth  part  was  assigned  to 
the  bishop,  although  this  payment  gradually  lapsed 
and  survived  only  locally.  The  bishop  is  therefore 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  quarter  of  ihe  tithes  ac- 
cruing to  the  parishes,  though  he  may  claim  the 
tithes  of  such  districts  in  his  diocese  as  are  not 
especially  referred  to  some  parish  chiu'ch.  In  all 
other  cases  the  collection  of  tithes  appertains  to  the 
parish  churches  by  ordinary  law.  In  this  matter 
canon  law  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the  par- 
ish pastors  are  entitled  to  demand  tithes  within  the 
entire  parish  boimds,  except  as  exemptions  exist. 
Hence  new  tithes  (those  yielded  by  hitherto  virgin 
soil)  are  also  accredited  to  the  parish  church.  The 
tithe  right  has  its  corresponding  circumscriptions, 
and,  within  a  given  district,  may  cover  either  all 
or  only  certain  particular  fields,  may  embrace  all 
fruits,  or  only  stated  kinds  of  produce,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  itself  may  vary,  except 
that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  to  fix  it  as  the 
actual  tenth  part.  Concurrently  \^ith  the  tithe 
right  goes  the  tithe  obligation.  While  legislation 
once  ruled  that  the  duty  to  pay  tithes  was  imiver- 
sal,  this  ruling  fell  short  of  imqualified  expressness 
and  eventually  became  a  dead  letter.  Accordingly, 
the  legal  presiunption  in  favor  of  the  tithe  obliga- 
tion is  not  everywhere  in  force,  and  usually  evi- 
dence is  required  of  one  who  affirms  that  right. 
Another  consideration  qualifies  the  tithe  obligation, 
viz.,  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
tithes,  as  well  as  the  religious  belief  of  the  persons 
obligated.  Wherever  the  obligation  attaches  to 
real  estate,  the  personal  ownership  is  inmiaterial, 
since  the  real  tithe  is  payable  even  by  non-Christian 
owners.  But  the  personal  tithe  is  paid  only  by  the 
actual  parishioners.  According  to  the  maxim, 
"  tithes  are  to  be  paid  from  the  natural  yield," 
tithes  are  due  from  the  fruits  produced,  and  from 
these  directly.  Hence  the  obligation  attaches  to 
the  fruits,  even  when  these  are  alienated,  so  that  the 
tithe  can  be  required  of  the  third  party  who  con- 
trols the  produce.  Where  a  release  from  the  tithe 
obligation  is  aflinned,  such  release  must  be  proved 
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by  exceptional  ruling,  as  by  Appealing  to  Uwa, 
pririlegea,  coatraet,  or  inveterate  usage.  More- 
over, the  clergy  never  tithe  one  ajiother. 

Methods  of  payment  are  controlled  by  legal 
provTsoa,  custom,  contracts,  and  the  nuluro  of  the 
transaction.  Peraonal  tithee  are  paid,  aa  a.  rule,  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  case  of  ard- 
5.  Methods  majs,  usually  the  tenth  iieod  is  taken. 
of  Payment  just  as  it  comes,  nor  is  selection  al- 
lowed. Of  tithes  in  produce  it  is  gen- 
erally provided  that  so  soon  as  the  same  la  ready  for 
division,  the  tithe-payer  notifies  the  receiver,  so  that 
the  division  may  be  accomplished.  The  removal 
of  the  tithed  portion  devolvsn  on  the  payer,  al- 
though in  practise  the  opposite  custom  has  very 
generally  grown  up.  The  holders  of  tithes  are  ca- 
nooically  subject  to  various  customary  duties,  such 
as  that  of  contributing  toward  the  building  and 
niaintenance  of  ecclesiastical  edificea.  Redemption 
of  the  tithes  by  means  of  fijced  paymenta  was  usual 
even  in  medieval  tinuja;  and  the  Curia  sanctioned 
this  custom  in  so  far  as  it  benefited  the  Church.  On 
political  and  economic  grounds  the  State  promoted 
the  repeal  of  tithes,  though  not  always  with  due 
regard  to  the  weal  of  the  institutions  which  en- 
joyed the  tithes  and  were  partly  founded  thereon, 
as  in  Prance,  some  parte  of  Germany,  and  in  Switxer- 
land.  Canon  law  viewa  the  tithes  as  objects  col- 
lateral to  things  spiritual,  and  accordingly  claims 
that  any  disputes  in  the  matter  must  come  before 
epiritual  tribunals.  Tliia  ruling,  however,  proved  not 
to  be  permanently  tenable  against  the  State,  and 
was  modifici]  at  least  in  part.  E.  Sehlino. 

Sihuooraput:  Fur  Uie  Biblinl  tithe  tlui  beet  diseunionii 
are  to  h«  louDd  ip  tliE  commentorim  □□  tho  pnnaioi  cited 
»od  io  the  •Qrk»  on  O.  T.  theology  and  sntiquiliM.  Con- 
■ult  pftrticularly:  L.  fjulgcbHti.  Dtu  moiaiteliB  RtrJU, 
BuliD,ISS3:  9.  R.  Drivpr.  Commeataryon  Dsuleniaamy, 
pp.  106-173.  N«T  York.  IR05;  H.  I^Dsdell.  The  Sacrtd 
Tmlh.  2  vob.,  London,  1906:  idem,  Tht  Tilht  in  Srrip- 
hm.  Birine  CInptera  fmm  the  Smrrtd  Trnti.  With  a  re- 
vved BiblioffT^phv  on  Tithe  Paying  and  tyttemaJic  and 
■praporliBnaU  Girino.  ib.  1908;  Smith.  Rii.  of  Sun.  2d 
ed.,  pp.  24G-253:    SshQnir.  Oachichlt.  ii.  214-240.  251- 
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Nowuk.  .ilrckUkvu.  ii.  257-256;  Beaaoger.  ArcliOelaeie. 
pp.  3»4>qq.,3e7;  Cil,  iy.  780-781:  J?B,  Iv.  aioa-06;  JB. 
lii.  lfiO-152. 

Frn-  the  ecDlaiiutical  Utbs  ooiuult;  Bloghsm,  Origina, 
v.,  r.-H.  C»iY«  lull  nnd  eiBct  roferancM  to  the  earlier 
Ulenttunt):  J.  Solden.  The  Hi*l.  of  Tilha,  \a  Workt.  iii. 
10e9~13eS.  London.  1726;  W.  H.  Hale,  Tht  Antii^iiy  of 
the  ChvTchfott  Sytttm.  London.  IS.^7:  R.  Swan.  Tht 
Principle  of  Church-raUt,  fmm  thr  Earliat  Bvidmie  of  Arir 
Exiatmt  la  the  Fraent  Time,  Londan,  1637;  W.  Goodo. 
A  Brief  niMl.  of  Churth-nUee.  2d  ed.,  London,  1838;  E. 
LAninff,  Qeaehiehle  da  dmtachen  KirchenrrfhU.  ii.  67Q  aqq-, 
Btraibiint.  1878;  K.  LsmprH'lit.  DnOtrha  WirUehafli- 
Men  in  MHUlalltr,  i.  lia  eqq..  608  sqq..  Leipatc.  ISSS; 
A.  L.  Ricbfasr,  KirrhenraAl,  Sth  rd.,  by  W.  Kabl,  pp. 
1313  tqq..  Leipuc.  18S6:  W.  E:aalcrhr.  Tie  Hitl.  0/  the 
Laa  of  Tilhet  in  £neland,  Combriilgp,  IS88;  M.  J.  Fuller, 
Our  7*11111  Deali,  Loodon.  ISSI);  P.  Fahre,  Rrchercha  tnr 
It  dernier  de  S.  Pierre  en  Anglelerre,  in  Milanget  G.  B.  de 
RoHi,  pp.  150-182,  PiLrii,  1892;  Roundcll  Palmer,  Earl 
of  Selbome,  Ancient  Factt  and  Fiction*  amCBmin^ 
Chnrchet  and  Tilhee,  2d  ol.,  Londoa.  1892;  H.  W.  Clark. 
A  niiL  of  Tilhet,  2d  al..  London.  1894:  C.  Meurar,  Zehn* 
und  Bodentintnthi  in  Bauera.  Stuttgart,  ISflS;  E.  Ferels. 
Kirrhliche  Zrhnten  im  karolirviKhen  Reiche.  Berlin.  1904; 
E.  Hennig.  Die  pii-pMichen  Zehnlen  out  DniiKhland  im 
Zriialter  det  avvjnonraitchfn  PoptUuma  und  w&hrend  det 


Trrros,  ti'ti-iU  or  ti'tri-Os,  ASTHUR  BEHEDIKT 
WILHELH;  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Sensburg 
(67  m.  B.e.  of  Konigsberg)  July  28,  18M.  He  iras 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg  (1883- 
1885)  and  Berlin  (1885-90;  lie.  theol.,  1890}.  and  in 
1891  became  privatrdocent  for  ayatetnatic  Iheologj 
at  Berlin.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  systematicftheatogy  and  New-Testammt 
ex^^esis  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  full  professor 
five  j'ears  later.  Since  1906  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Gottingen,  and  Mncc  1910 
one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Theologuche  Littratv- 
teitung.  He  has  written  Die  nmitettammtliclit  Ldat 
von  der  SAigkeil  und  ihre  Bedeulung  fir  dit  Gtgcir 
viarl  (4  parts,  Freiburg,  1895-1900);  Z>a»  I'rr- 
hdltnig  der  Hermworte  tu  den  Logia  det  MaOhirai 
(Gottingen,  1897) ;  Rdigion  und  WiMenada/l 
(Tubingen,  1004);  and  Der  Bremer  Radikalitmui 
(1908). 

mTMAHH,  tit'mfln,  JOHAHH  AUGUST  HEEI- 
RICH:  Professor  in  Leipdc;  b.  in  Langenaalta 
(10  m.  n.  of  Gotha)  Aug.  1,  1773;  d.  in  Leipac  D«. 
,30,  1831.  He  studied  in  Wittenberg  (M.A.,  17911, 
where  his  father  was  professor,  &ad  from  1793  in 
Leipsic,  where  be  became  bachelor  of  tbeoli^  and 
morning  preacher  at  the  university  in  1795,  at  the 
same  time  beginning  to  dehver  lectures  in  theologj. 
He  was  mode  professor  extraordinary  in  philosophy 
in  1796  and  in  1800  was  transferred  to  a  like  pon- 
tion  in  the  theological  faculty,  becoming  profeaxir 
primariuB  in  1818.  A  Ciceronian  gift  of  oratory  am) 
marked  ability  in  practical  matters  enabled  hhn  to 
render  valuable  serviecB  to  his  city  and  universilj' 
in  his  various  honorable  and  respon^ble  position?  in 
Church  and  State.  His  theological  position  was  that 
of  a  rationalistic  Bupematuralism,  which  in  his  time 
passed  for  orthodoxy.  Of  bis  numerous  publin- 
tiona  the  most  noteworthy  were  a  theoli^eal  En- 
cyclopedia (Leipsic,  1798);  a  text-book  of  homileti<s 
(1804);  pTogmalische.  Geachichte  der  TheologU  und 
Religion  in  der  proUelaiiHeehen  Kirche  wahrend  drr 
twitenHdi/U  des  18.  JahrhutuUrU  (Breslau,  18051: 
Instilutia  s^tabolica  ad  senleiUiam  ecdeaim  emn^ 
ic(C  (Leipsic,  1811);  (7e&er  Supranaturalistnut.  Ra- 
(ionoJwmiM,  unrfXfAeimiiw  (1816);  an  edition  of  the 
symboiieal  books  (1817);  an  edition  of  the  Xen 
Tcstement  (1820);  and  a  series  of  prt^rama  00 
New-Teatament  synonyTna  (1820-29;  collected  into 
book  i.  1829;  book  ii.  ed.  G.  Beecher,  1832;  Eng. 
transl.,  vols.  iii.  and  xviii.  of  The  BMiail  Cabintt, 
EdinbuiT^h.  1833-37).  (E.  ScHWARit.) 

BiBuonaArsT:     AUtrmeim   Kirehnuritung,    1832.   no.  S: 

G.  W,  Frank.  OeKhirhle  der  preleilnntitehen  Thalofie,  Iii. 

394.  Leipaic.  1875;  ADB,  ixxviii.  38G. 

TITULAR  BISHOP.    See  Bishop,  TnTn;.JiK. 

TITUS:  A  prominejjt  personage  in  the  circle  of 
Paul's  disciples,  known  solely  from  the  Pauline 
letters.  From  Gal.  ii.  1-5,  it  appears  that  he  was 
the  son  of  heathen  parents,  that  he  was  not  cir- 
cumcised on  becoming  a  Christian,  and  that  he  n- 
miiined  uncircuracised  after  the  Apostolic  Councdl  at 
Jerusalem  (q.v,).  It  is  not  stated  that  he  was  «in- 
verted  by  Paul,  but  such  an  assumption  is  natural; 
if  it  be  ^e,  Titus  came  from  one  of  the  provinca 
where  Paul  preached  before  the  Apostolic  Council, 
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i.e.,  Syria  or  eoutheastero  Asia  Minor;  moet  com- 
mentators think  that  his  home  was  in  Antioch. 
Paul  'h  taking  him  to  Jerusalem  implioB  that  he  was 
competent  to  help  in  pleading  the  cause  which  called 
them  thither  and  Titus  can  hardly  have  been,  new  in 
the  faith  at  that  time ;  that  he  was  a  young  man  is 
pure  imagination.  In  II  Cor.  (ii.  13,  vii.  6-16,  viii. 
23,  xii.  IS)  Titus  appears  as  Paul's  tni8t«d  friend 
and  fellow-worker,  who  reconciled  the  Corinthian 
congregation  to  Paul  when  it  was  estranged  from 
him;  evidently  Titus  possessed  both  tact  and 
energy.  Paul  sent  him  back  to  Corinth  from 
Uacedonia  to  collect  the  contributions  for  Jerusalem 
(II  Cor.  viii.  6,  1&-17).  To  these  data  the  epistle  to 
Titus  (i.  4-S,  iii.  12),  if  it  be  genuine  (see  Timothy, 
I  3),  adds  that  Titua  organized  the  churches  in  Crete 
founde<l  by  Paul.  The  Acts  of  Paul  tell  nothing 
that  is  not  founded  on  II  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  the  later 
Church  baa  no  independent  ttaditioD  of  Titus. 

One  can  not  help  asking  why  Titus  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Acta  and  where  he  was  between  the 
Apostolic  Council  and  hia  sudden  appearance  at 
Epbeeus  about  six  years  later.  Both  ((ucstions  are 
answered  if  be  is  the  same  as  Silas  or  Silvanus,  aa 
assumed  by  some  (e.g..  by  F.  Zimmer;  against  the 
asBumption,  cf.  JPT,  1882,  538  8<|q.),  and  one  at 
least  if  he  completes  the  "  we  "of  ActHxvi.,3ix.,  ni., 
zxviL,  xxviii.  (bo  e.g..  Krenkel).  He  can  not  be  the 
redactor  of  the  Acts  because  of  Acta  xv.  Possibly 
Titus  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of  Paul's  steady 
companions,  but  like  Barnabas  and  ApoUos  went 
his  own  way  and  chose  bis  own  fields  of  labor.  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  because  interest  there 
is  concentrated  on  Paul.  So  far  as  is  known  Titus 
was  the  first  purely  Greek  missionary.  Ho  may 
well  liave  carried  the  Gospel  to  Crete  and  to  Dalma- 
tia,  perhaps  to  other  provinces  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  have  lalrared  in 
these  regions  after  the  death  of  Paul.  Herein  may  be 
the  historical  kernel  of  the  pastoral  letters ;  probably 
loo,  it  nos  not  pure  invention  which  transfcrrcil 
Timothy  to  Ephesus  (see  Timotht,  {  5). 

(A.    JOUCHEH.J 

btBUOoBAi-n'r-    BeaTderi  the  iLrtJGlfla  ia  the  Bibltf  diatjoD- 

bHs,  the  tilemtun  cited  under  Timotby  1b  lo  be  DoniultAd. 

TTTDS  OF  BOSTRA:    Bishop  of  Boatra  in  the 

^auran;   d.  about  370.     He  bad  a  severe  conflict 

^ith  Emperor  Julian,  apparently  not  of  his  seeking. 

At  tbe  Synod  of  Antioch  (30.'!)  he  signed  a  letter  to 

^Imperor  Jovian  which  contained    a  new  Nicene 

formula  of  faith.  According  to  Jerome  be  died  under 

"Valens.      His  discourses  against   the   Manieheans, 

'Xrhich  originated  doubtlessly  soon  after  the  death  of 

Julian,  treat  of  the  barbaric  and  illogical  character 

of  their  writings,  the  problem  of  sin  and  providence, 

tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  relation  of  the 

Manieheans  to  the  latter.    These  orations  manifest 

a  rich  culture,  and  Titua  fumisbed  the  best  anti- 

Manichean  polemic  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  extant  fragments  from  his  exegetical  writings 

abow  that  he  followed  tbe  Antiochian  traditions. 

(J.  Leipoldt,) 

BnuooBArsi;  The  ■ourcea  ire  Titiu'  own  woriu— «d.  ftnm 
the  Orssk  uxd  the  Syri»o  by  P,  de  Ln«iirdfl.  2  voIb.,  Ber- 
lin. ISSS:  Socnta,  Hist.  ted.,  iii.  2S.  and  SoiomeD,  Hut. 
axL,  Ui.  14,  vi.  4,  both  in  NPNF.  2  ter..  vol  ii.;  Epipha- 
Pim,  Bar„  lz¥i.  31;    ud  Jemne.  Di  vir.  Hi.,  eii.,  and 


Bpitl..  Ixx..  both  in  Eng.  tnnel. 
vi.  Consult:  J.  SickcAbetver. 
GoUiuidi.  BiblwlJuca  palnim  maen 
1077:    CeiUier.   Aut/:ur>   mctU,   i 


TU.  va.  1  (1901); 
pp.  41S-4T7.  Leydeo, 
338-345;    DCB.   iv. 


TO  REKAIIf   BIBLE.    See  Bibi^  Versions,  B, 


TOBAGO.    See  West  lNniE8. 


XOBLER,  TITDS:  Authority  on  Palestinian 
geography;  b.  at  Stein  (26  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich), 
SwiUeriand,  June  25,  1806;  d.  in  Munich  Jan.  21, 
1877.  He  studied  medicine  at  Zurich  and  Vienna, 
and  undertook  for  medical  purposes  a  journey  in 
Palestine,  183S-3fl;  the  result  of  which  was  LuaireiM 
im  Morgetdaad  (2  pts.,  Zurich,  1839).  Having  be- 
come interested  in  the  geographical  and  topograph- 
ical inveatigationa  of  the  boty  land,  be  made  three 
more  joumcya  to  Paleatine,  the  first  in  1845,  and  as 
the  literary  results  of  this  journey  appeared,  Bethb*- 
hem  (St.  Gall,  1849);  Golgotha  (1851);  IXe  SUoaK- 
queOe  and  der  OeOterg  {IS52);  DenkblatUr  aua  Jera- 
galem  (1853) ;  Topographie  von  Jerutalem  ujid  aeinen 
Umgebuiigni  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1853-54);  Beilrag  zur 
mediziniachen  Topographie  von  Jerusalem  (1855). 
After  the  second  he  published  Planographte  von 
Jerumlem  (Gotha,  1858);  and  Drilie  Wanderung 
nach  Pala»Una  (1859).  In  1865  be  undertook  his 
last  journey  to  Palestine,  and  published  BitHogra- 
phia  geographica  Palaatina  (Leipaic,  1867);  Naza- 
reth in  Paia$tirui  (Beriin,  18G3);  Pale*linrE  deaerip- 
tumn  ex  aaeulo  iv.,  v.,  el  vi.  (St.  Gall,  1868);  and 
Descriptimtea  terra  sanrlrr  ex  taenia  viii.,  ix.,  xii., 
ei  XV.  (Leipaic,  1874).  In  1871  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  became  active  in  the  French  society 
"  Orient  latin."  He  was  tbe  first  authority  of  bia 
day  on  the  topography  of  Paleatine,  and  although 
some  of  his  results  have  been  auperseded  by  exca- 
vations, yet  be  remains  unexcelled  as  a  systematic 
investigator  in  archeology  and  topography  from 
the  sources. 
BiBUooBW-Bi:    H.  J.  Heim.  Dr.  TUai  Tabler.  der  PaOt- 

tina/ahrer.   Zuri<rb,   ISTS:     R.   Aohricbl.  BOiliMtca  gto- 

tmiihica  Palaalina,  no.  IBZ4,  BetUn,  1890. 

TODD,  HEHRY  JOHH:  Church  of  England;  b. 
about  1763  (baptized  at  Britford,  2  ra.  s.e.  of  Salis- 
buty.  Feb.  13,  1763);  d.at  Scttrington  (18m.n.e.of 
York)  Dec.  24,  1845.  He  studied  at  Magdulen  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1784);  became  fellow  tutor  and 
lecturer  at  Hertford  College,  M.A.,  1786;  in  1785  he 
was  ordained  deacon  as  cumte  at  East  Loekinge, 
Berkshire;  took  prieat'a  orders,  1787;  was  curate 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Bridget,  Bcckermet,  1787-1803; 
became  a  minor  canon  in  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
was  sinecure  rector  of  Orgarewick,  1791-92;  vicar 
of  Milton,  near  Canterbury,  1792-1801 ;  rector  of  All 
HallowB,  Lombard  St.,  London,  1801-10;  rector  of 
Woolwich,  1809-05;  vicar  of  Edlesbrough,  Bucking- 
bamshire,  1805-07;  rector  of  Coulsdon,  Surrey, 
1807-12;  vicar  of  Addington  1812-20;  royal  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  1812-45;  rector  of  Settrington, 
1820-*5;  prebendary  of  York,  18;KM5;  and  arch- 
deacon at  Cleveland,  18-12^5.  Ho  nas  also  keeper 
of  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  Palace,  1803-07,  and  in 


f^c 


i;re  new  schaff-berzoo 


1824  becaine  a  meiuber  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Literature.  He  edited  the  poetical  works  of  Milton 
(London,  ISOl);  and  the  works  of  Spenaer  (1805); 
wrote  the  life  of  Brian  Waiton  (2  vols.,  1821);  and 
of  Archbisliop  Crunmer  (2  vola.,  1831);  also  Some 
Aeeount  of  the  Deana  of  Canterbury  (Canterbury, 
1793);  lUustratioTiB  of  the  Li-oee  and  Writingt  of 
Gouxr  and  Chaucer  {Lonilun,  1810);  A  Calalogtie  of 
the  ArcAiepUcopai  Manuscriplg  in  the  lAbrary  of 
Lambeth  Palace  (1812);  Oriffiiml  Sin,  Free-WUl. 
Grace,  Regena-alion,  Jjiatifieatioft,  Good  Workt,  and 
Univereol  Redemption  ilSlB);  A  VindtcaHon  of  our 
Authorized  TramlatUm  and  Trandalors  of  the  Bible 
(1819);  An  Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  chiefljf 
BMiaU,  of  tJie  LaU  Professor  Carlyle  (1823);  A 
History  of  the  College  of  Bonhommea,  at  A»hridge 
(1823);  Of  Confession  and  Absolution  (1828);  and 
Repertorium  Theologic^im  (1838). 
BliuoasAFBT:    J.  Nichola.  Literary  Anicdota  of  Ou  ISOt 

CffUuTv,  li.  072,  ili.  192,  9  vob..  London,  1S12-15;   idem, 

IllialraliontoflhtLitrrarvfn^-BfllicraiACf^ntwv.vi.BiO. 

6S1-6Se,  vil.  5*.  58-GS,  8  vols.,  jb.  1817-AS:    DNB,  Ivi. 

428-430. 

TODD,  JOHN:  American  Coogregationalist ; 
b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800;  d.  at  Pitlafield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1873.  He  was  graduated  from  Yak 
College,  1822;  taught  for  a  year;  studied  four  yeara 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  pastor  in 
Groton,  Maaa.,  1827-33;  Northamptojj  183:i-36; 
of  the  Fir«t  Congregational  Church,  Philadelphia, 
183e-12;  and  PittHlield,  1842-72.  He  was  a  man  of 
national  reputation,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
educational  progreaa.  He  was  the  author  of  Lectures 
to  Children  (Northampton,  1834-58),  translated  into 
various  languages,  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind,  and  used  as  a  school-book  for  the  liberated 
slaves  in  Sierra  Leone;  the  Sfutfcn/'*  Monuoi  (1835), 
which  had  a  wide  firculution  and  large  influence; 
and  numerous  stories  fur  the  young.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  books  appeared  (London,  1853,  new 
ed,,  6  vols.,  1882). 

TOELLHER,  tOl'iier,  JOHABH  GOTTLIEB:  Pro- 
fessor in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  b.  in  Charlottea- 
burg  (a  suburb  of  Berlin)  Dec.  9,  1724;  A.  in 
Frankfor^on-tbe-Oder  Jan.  26,  1774.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Halle  in  1741,  living  in  the  house- 
hold of  S.  J,  Baumgarten  (q.v.)  and  ha%-ing  the 
care  of  his  library.  After  being  tutor  in  Pomerania 
and  in  Berlin,  in  1748  he  became  chaplain  of  Count 
Srliiverin'a  regiment  at  Frankfort;  in  1756  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  university, 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  the  students  by  the 
warm  personal  interest  he  took  in  all  their  affairs. 
His  health  was  never  robust;  and  an  extreme  devo- 
tion to  work  brought  on  a  complete  breakdown  an<1 
led  to  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine. 

After  Semier  and  J.  D.  Michaehs,  TOIIner  was  the 
most  important  representative  of  the  semirationalis- 
tie  tendency  in  Protestant  theology  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  theoretically  founded  by  Wolf  but  prec- 
ticilly  the  outcome  of  Hallensian  Hetism,  which 
strove  to  retain  the  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  divine  reveliition,  to  hold  fast  to  the 
divine  niiasion  of  Jesus  and  above  all  to  the  "  beauti- 


ful morality  of  Chnstiamty,"  while  it  rejected  tlic 
positive  dogmas  of  the  Church  as  uatenahle,  in- 
different, or  morally  worthleaB.  He  Rg&rded  crwdi 
as  a  nec^aary  evil;  the  Church  or  the  papacy 
might  Bet  forth  ita  Hyatem,  but  no  one  has  the  right 
lo  propound  a  systena  for  all  time  and  it  is  unreason- 
able and  unchristian  to  reproach  anyone  for  devia- 
tion from  orthodoxy  in  merely  theological  matlen. 
He  makes  inspiration  assistance  from  God,  but  in 
no  way  extraordinary.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj 
involves  so  much  that  is  improbable  and  coativ 
dictory  that  one  does  best  to  disregard  it.  Origiml 
sin  is  opposed  to  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Of 
ToUner's  many  books,  all  dry  and  proUx,  yet  shew- 
ing dogmatic  acuteneas  and  independence  of  judf- 
ment,  the  following  ale  most  noteworthy:  Predjgta 
(Frankfort,  1755);  Daa  Abeiidnuthl  dex  Hermgiga 
alie  VerOchler  detit^ten  (1756) ;  Leiden  dee  Erldtn 
(1757);  Ein  Christ  und  Held  oder  Nachrichtenm 
Fddmarechall  ScAuwn'n  (1758);  Gedanken  wa  in 
wakren  Lehrart  in  der  dogmatiachen  Theologie  |I759|, 
which  best  presents  hie  vie^VH  on  the  con  tro  verses  of 
his  time;  a  translation  and  continuation  of  Turn- 
tin's  church  histoiy  (1759);  p^ainiftls  of  dogmatic 
theology  (1760),  moral  theology  (1763),  henneoni- 
tics  (1765),  and  pastoral  theology  (1767);  Do- 
IhAtige  Oehorsam  Jexu  utUersutJU  (Breslau,  1768), 
and  Zuaatze  (BerUn,  1770),  which  raised  mudi 
controversy  because  of  its  departure  from  ortbodd 
teaching;  Meitie  Ueberxvugungen  (1769);  Unlir- 
richt  von  m/mbolischen  BUchern  (Zflllichau.  1760); 
GSttliche  Eingdmng  der  heiligen  Schri/t  (BJitau,  1 7?J), 
important  for  Uh  doctrine  of  inspiration  (cf .  sIm  u 
earlier  treatise,  Vom  Untergchied  der  heUigen  Sdirifl 
unddei  Wortes  Gottes,  1767);  Meine  VoraUze  (1772); 
VereueheinesBeuieitesderchriaUicJuTtReliffion  (1772); 
Theologisehe  Unterauchungen  (2  vols.,  Rigs,  1772- 
1774);  Commentatio  de  potesiate  Dei  legitlatoria  mm 
mere  arbitraria  (Frankfort,  1775).  A  Systemic 
dogtnatitchen  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  I773I. 
claiming  to  have  been  published  from  a  manu- 
script of  Tallner's.  is  thought  by  many  not  to  bf  bis 
work  or,  if  BO,  not  to  present  his  mature  tv"J 
(cf.Gaas,  I898qq.).  (J.   A.   WACENUANTrt-l 

Biiuoqiupbt:  F.  0.  O.  Hinchini.  Hix/oruek-UamrJtdia 
HrmtBnah  bfrOhtnitr  .  .  .  Prrtonai.  xiv.  2.  pp.  i  *n^ 
17  vol«..  Leipsic.  17M-1S1S;  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  SnaaSr 
lieio'UfeKJiitlUe.  iii.  309  Bqq..  9  parts.  Lomjo,  17T1-S3: 
W,  Gua,  OrtchidUc  drr  prtOralanlimiAm  Dcvnatik.  W.  \f& 
■qq..  270  sqq..  Beiiin.  1867:  M.  A.  von  Liuiderer.  .Vnnl' 
CoffnunoacAic'iK.  TflbJDCeD,  1881;    ADB,  xxzviiL  *2!. 

T0FFTEE5,  OLAF  ALFRED:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, orientalist;  b.  in  the  pariah  of  Sproge.  lalaid 
of  Gotland,  Sweden,  June  20,  1863.  He  received  bis 
education  at  the  higher  State  CoU^e  of  Tisbj, 
Sweden  (B.A.,  1885),  the  University  of  UpealL 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Chicago  Uni^"ersitj 
(fellow  in  Semities,  1903-05;  Ph.D.,  1905);  served 
as  rector  of  St.  Angarius'  Church,  Hinneapolis, 
1892-1901;  was  mode  priest,  1893;  docent  in 
Assyriology,  University  of  Chicago,  1906;  became 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  Old-Teetamsit 
literature  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  1906:  curator  of  the  Oriental  Society  '^ 
the  same  institution  in  the  same  year;  and  librAriu 
of  the  Hibbard  £^yptian  library  of  that  institutico 
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in  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  Vdra  FOdera  K^rka 
(Minneapolis,  1897);  Mythe  and  the  Bible  (1899); 
Ancient  Chronology,  part  i.  (Chicago,  1907);  R^ 
searches  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Geography, 
part  i.  (1908);  and  The  Historic  Exodus  (1909). 

T06ARMAH.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  §  4. 

TOKEN,  COMMUiaON:  A  small  plate  of  lead 
marked  on  one  side  with  one  initial  or  more  or  with 
some  device,  referring  to  the  place  or  the  minister 
or  the  date  of  the  congregation,  given  to  intending 
conmiunicants  and  collected  from  them  just  prior  to 
their  receiving  the  communion.  Such  articles, 
differing  very  much  in  size,  in  workmanship,  and  in 
intrinsic  worth,  were  at  one  time  in  general  use  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  but  probably  now  they  are 
not  used  at  all.  Their  origin  has  been  traced  to  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Christian  Church  and  even  be- 
fore and  beyond  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  initiates 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  mysteries  had  marked  stones 
or  other  articles  as  means  of  proving  their  member- 
ship in  such  brotherhoods,  also  that  the  primitive 
Christians  had  similar  means  of  identification  and 
that  by  showing  these  they  were  sure  of  reception 
and  kind  treatment  from  their  fellow  Christians. 
Such  articles  would  be  of  particular  value  in  times 
of  persecution.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  write 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  token  but  it  can  be 
shown  that  its  use  was  known  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  present  day  printed  cards  with  emblems  on 
them  are  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Italy, 
Bavaria,  and  other  countries.  So  the  use  of  similar 
means  of  evidence  of  membership  in  Protestant  com- 
munions can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  England 
in  Reformation  times.  They  were  once  much  used 
in  France  among  the  Huguenots.  But  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  their  children  in  Ireland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  were  the  first  to  adopt  as  a 
regular  practise  the  use  of  tokens  in  connection  with 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  tokens  for  such  use  were 
part  of  the  church  outfit.  Those  who  intended  to 
conunune  and  were  entitled  to  do  so  applied  for 
them  on  a  specified  day  before  the  communion  and 
brought  them  with  them  when  conmumion-day 
came.  It  was  the  common  practise  for  the  com- 
municants to  sit  at  long  tables  and  be  served  by 
the  church  officers,  but  before  the  elements  were  dis- 
tributed the  officers  went  along  the  tables  and  col- 
lected the  tokens.  It  was  a  rare  and  thrilling  ex- 
perience to  discover  a  person  who  had  not  the  token. 
This  offender  was  denied  the  sacrament.  There  are 
several  laige  collections  of  these  communion  tokens 
in  private  hands  and  some  on  public  exhibition. 

Bibxjoorapht:  R.  Shields,  The  Story  of  the  Token,  New  York, 
1891;  2(i  ed..  PhilAdelphia,  1902;  R.  Dick,  ScotHah  Com- 
munion  Tokens  other  than  those  of  the  EetabliAed  Church, 
Edinbuxgh,  1902. 

TOLAND,  JOHN:  English  deist;  b.  near  London- 
derry, Ireland,  Nov.  30,  1670;  d.  at  Putney  (Lon- 
don, W.)  Mar.  11,  1722.  He  was  bom  of  Roman- 
Catholic  parentage,  changed  his  original  name, 
Junius  Janus,  at  school,  and  became  a  Protestant  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  From  1687  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow,  Edinbuigh  (M.A.,  1690),  and 
Leyden,  1692-94.  He  spent  several  years  at  Oxford, 
and  published  his  principal  work,  Christianity  not 


Mysterious  (1696;  2d.  enlarged  ed.,  London,  1696), 
which  made  a  great  sensation  (see  Deism,  §  5).  The 
book  was  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Dublin,  Toland 
being  in  the  city  at  the  time.  The  rest  of  his  career 
is  obscure.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  con- 
tinent receiving  favors.  He  engaged  in  miscellane- 
ous literary  work  and  in  writing  pamphlets,  lapsing 
into  distress.  Other  works  were,  An  Apology  for 
Mr,  Toland  (London,  1697) ;  Nazarenus,  Containing 
the  History  of  the  Oospd  of  Barnabas,  the  Oospel  of  the 
Mahometans,  Also  the  Original  Plan  of  Christianity 
(1718).  Pantheieticon  (1720);  and  Tetradymus,  con- 
taining Mangoneutes  (1720). 

Bibuograpbt:  To  A  CoUeetion  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr. 
John  Toiand,  2  vok.,  London,  1726,  ihete  is  prefixed  a 
Life  by  Dee  Maiaeauz.  Consult  further:  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Life  cmd  Writings  of  .  ,  .  Mr.  John  Toland, 
London.  1702;  J.  L.  Mosheim,  in  Vindieim  antiqtuB  Chris- 
tianorum  disciplincBt  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1722;  V.  Lechler, 
Oeschichie  dee  englisehen  Deismus,  pp.  180-209,  Stuttgart, 
1841;  J.  Hunt,  in  Contemporary  Review,  viii  (1868),  178- 
198;  idem,  Relioious  Thon^  in  England,  ii.  23»-2d2. 
London,  1873;  J.  F.  Nourriason,  PhUosophies  de  la  nature, 
Paris,  1887;    DNB,  IvL  438-442;    and  literature  undar 

DUBM. 

TOLBDO,  CITY,  BISHOPRIC,  AND  SYNODS  OF. 

I.  City  and  Bishopric. 

Histoiy  and  Remains  (§  1). 
The  Bisboprio  (§  2). 
II.  Ssmods. 

The  Three  Eoolesiastioal  Synods  (§  1). 
The  Semi-Politioal  Synods  (§  2). 

L  City  and  Bishopric:  Toledo,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  famous  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  is  situated 
in  the  central  part,  41  m.  s.s.w.  of  Madrid.  It  rises 
on  a  bold  promontory  surroimded  on  three  sides  by 
a  deep  goige  of  the  river  Tagus.  Under  the  name 
ToUtum  it  is  mentioned  by  livy  in  connection  with 
the  year  192  b.c.  as  a  ''  small  town  but 

z.  History  strong  in  its  situation."  After  the 
and        Roman  time  it  fell  to  the  Visigoths, 

Remains,  becoming  their  capital  under  King  Leo- 
vigUd  (56&-586)).  Under  the  Moora 
(from  714)  it  was  the  center  of  Mohanmiedan  power 
in  Spain  and  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
On  May  25,  1085,  Alfonso  VI.  the  Valiant,  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  wrested  the  city  from  the  Mohanuned- 
ans  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Castile  to  the  region. 
The  city  thenceforth  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Castilian  monarchs;  it  became  the  political  and  in- 
tellectual center  of  old  Spain  and  no  less  important 
ecclesiastically.  Its  churches,  convents,  chapels, 
and  hospitals  occupied  more  than  half  of  its  area, 
while  the  archbishops  of  Toledo — ^with  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  Spain — ^wielded  a  powerful  influence. 
Their  names  are  connected  with  the  weightiest 
events  in  Spanish  history;  they  conmianded  armies; 
with  their  immense  wealth  they  built  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  public  works;  and,  representing  the  best 
and  highest  civilisation  of  their  time,  they  fostered 
art  and  science.  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  is  an 
enormous  structure  occupjdng  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  of  the  Visigothic  period  and  dedicated  to  the 
Viigin  by  King  Recared  Apr.  12,  5S7.  The  Moors 
made  t^  church  their  principal  mosque.  The 
foundation  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  in  1227, 
and  the  work  of  building  went  on  till  1492,  when  it 
was  completed  as  at  present:  of  the  two  projecting 
towers  the  southern  is  still  unfinished.    The  style  is 
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eariy  Gothic  with  later  features  corresponding  to  the 
long  period  of  building.  The  forty  chapels,  pro- 
fusely decorated  and  nch  in  art  treasures,  are  of 
later  date  than  the  main  structure.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (q.v.) 
is  still  used,  and  the  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Sagra- 
rio  contains  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin 
overlaid  with  silver  which  is  considered  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  city.  Many  of  the  former  churches 
and  convents  of  Toledo  are  now  in  ruins;  or,  like 
the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  have  been  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  population,  once  estimated  at 
200,000,  had  fallen  to  23,375  in  1900,  but  the  city 
is  rich  in  historical  remains.  Its  surviving  churches, 
not  a  few  of  them  formerly  Mohammedan  mosques 
or  Jewish  synagogues,  its  hundred  towers  and  lofty 
walls,  its  narrow  tortuous  streets  with  houses  open- 
ing within  on  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  the 
like,  make  it  the  most  medieval  city  in  modem 
Europe  and  the  most  Moorish  city  in  present-day 
Spain.  The  provincial  library  of  70,000  volumes 
and  numerous  manuscripts  is  preserved  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  The  university,  founded  in  1490, 
was  discontinued  in  1845.  The  manufacture  of 
ecclesiastical  vestments  is  still,  as  formerly,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  city's  industries. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  bishop  of  Toledo 
was  Eugenius,  a  disciple  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  from  Paris.  The  bishopric  was 
certainly  in  existence  in  the  early  fourth  century, 
since  Bishop  Melantius  of  Toledo  was  at  the  Synod 
of  Elvira  (300).     Bishop  Montanus  (522-531)  was 

proclaimed  metropolitan  at  the  Gf3mod 

2.  The      of  527  [or   531;   see  (3),  below],  not- 

Bishopric.   withstanding  the  claim  of  the  bishop  of 

Carthagena  to  the  dignity.  Under 
Aurasius  (603-615)  the  influence  of  Toledo  began 
to  increase  owing  to  the  residence  of  the  Visigothic 
kings  in  the  city.  From  653  its  archbishops  pre- 
sided at  synods  and  were  the  first  to  sign  their  can- 
ons, and  canon  vi.  of  the  83mod  of  681  [see  (12),  be- 
low] attests  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  had  at- 
tained the  primacy,  triumphing  over  his  rivals,  the 
metropolitans  of  Seville  and  Tarragona.  Ildephon- 
sus  (q.v.),  archbishop  657-667,  is  honored  in  the 
Spanish  church  for  his  zeal  for  the  veneration  of 
Mary.  Sindered  (707-721)  made  little  effort  to  check 
the  corruption  which  found  entrance  among  clergy 
as  well  as  laity  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Gothic  rule 
and  fled  from  his  sec  to  Rome  before  the  Arabs. 
Eiipandus  (c.  783-808)  became  involved  in  the 
Adoptionist  controversy  (see  Adoptionism,  §§  2-4). 
King  Alfonso,  after  he  had  regained  the  city, 
exerted  himself  to  increase  its  Christian  population, 
and  was  ably  seconded  in  the  restoration  of  the  dio- 
cese by  Bernard,  a  French  monk  whom  he  caused  to 
be  chosen  archbishop  in  1086.  Bernard  received 
the  pallium  from  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  was  declared 
primate  of  all  the  Spanish  realm  at  Rome  in  1088. 
Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Rada  (1209-47)  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  zealous  of  the  archbishops  of 
Toledo.  He  fought  against  the  Moslems,  won  the 
affection  of  the  poor  by  his  benevolence,  helped  to 
found  and  build  the  new  cathedral,  stoutly  defended 
his  right  to  the  primacy  against  the  other  arch- 
bishops, and  wrote  several  historical  works  (col- 


lected by  A.  Schott  in  Hispania  illtustrala,  vol.  iL, 
Frankfort,  1603-08).  Cardinal  Ximenes  (see 
XniENES  DE  CisxEBos,  Francibco;  1495-1517), 
as  archbishop  and  statesnan,  exerted  a  mighty  in- 
fluence; he  was  chief  inquisitor  and  a  promoter  of 
science  and  art.  Bartolome  Carranxa  (q.v.)  is  said 
to  have  expended  more  than  1,000,000  ducats  in 
charitable  foundations.  Fernandez  de  Cordova 
(1755-71),  whose  philanthropy  was  inexhaustible, 
was  expelled  from  court  because  of  sjrmpathies  ^ith 
the  Jesuits.  The  revenues  of  the  archdiocese  have 
greatly  declined  and  its  influence  has  been  weak- 
ened. The  suffragan  bishoprics  at  present  are 
Coria,  Cuenca,  Madrid,  Plasencia,  and  Siguenxa. 
The  chapter  consists  of  sixty-four  members,  the 
number  of  priests  is  600,  of  pariahes  445,  and  of 
soub,  508,250. 

n.  Synods:  The  usual  oflicial  reckoning  of  eighteen 
synods  of  Toledo  is  incorrect  and  arbitrary;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  not  all  were  Spanish- Visigothic 
national  synods;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  which 

met  in  the  city  on  the  Tagus  are  not 

z.  The      included.    Naturally  the  Arian  synod 

Three      discussed  in  connection  with  that  of 

Ecdesias-   589  [see  (3)  below]  would  be  passed  by 

tical        with  silence.  (1)  Of  a  Spanish  national 

Synods,     synod,  of  the  year  400,  twenty  canons 

and  two  documents  concerning  the 
reinstatement  of  Priscillianist  bishops  are  preserved. 
Canons  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  viii.  expressly  contend  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood.  (2)  The  acts  of  the 
national  synod  of  447  contain  eighteen  anathemas 
against  the  PrisciUianists  and  a  symbol  of  faith 
(wrongly  attributed  to  the  first  synod  of  Toledo), 
noteworthy  since  it  first  pronounces  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  thus  early  emphasises 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (see  Fiuoque  Controvesst).  (3)  The 
third  synod  in  527  or  531  is  not  included  in  the 
official  list,  being  a  provincial,  not  a  national,  synod. 
Two  letters  of  Archbishop  Montanus  concerning  the 
consecration  of  the  chrimi  are  an  appendix  to  this 
synod.  The  third  officL?!  synod.  May  8,  589,  was 
ijie  most  important  of  the  synods  of  Toledo,  since 
the  religious  policy  of  Leander  and  Recared  I. 
(586-601)  here  reached  its  highest  point.  The 
disciplinary  decrees  (capitula)  degraded  the  State 
to  the  position  of  mere  beadle  of  the  Church,  exalted 
the  hierarchy  above  the  crown,  made  the  higher 
clergy  princes,  and  transformed  the  national  synods 
into  diets  of  the  realm  in  which  the  bishops  had 
the  decisive  voice.  The  synod  was  preceded  by  a 
conference  of  Arian  and  Catholic  prelates,  in  the 
coiwse  of  which  Recared  went  over  to  the  Catho- 
lics and  induced  a  considerable  part  of  his  peo- 
ple to  abjure  Arianism.  The  first  thirteen  canons 
are  condemnatory  of  Arianism.  The  third  is  note- 
worthy as  the  first  decided  repudiation  by  a  great 
western  synod  of  the  Greek  view  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Canon  xiv.,  at  least  indirectly, 
disapproves  of  the  semi- Arian  doxology,  gloria  ptUri 
per  fiUum  in  apiritu  sancto.  Canon  xv.  condemns 
the  Arian  practise  of  rebaptizing  converts.  Canon 
xvi.  condemns  the  semi-Arianism  adopted  by  the 
Arian  synod  of  580,  namely,  of  receiving  proselytes 
from  the  Roman  Church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
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the  acceptance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Arian),  and 
the  above-mentioned  doxology.  Canons  xx.-xxiii. 
concern  the  acceptance  of  the  first  four  ecumenical 
councils.  Happily  the  decisions  of  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council  (Second  Constantinople,  553)  were 
not  submitted,  and  by  tacitly  rejecting  them,  the 
Spanish-Visigothic  church  was  still  in  latent  schism 
^ith  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  incursion  in  711. 
The  first  of  the  twenty-three  disciplinary  chapters 
declares  the  old  canons,  the  ordinances  of  the 
councils,  and  the  synodal  letters  of  the  Roman 
bishops  valid.  Chapter  v.  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  Chapter  xiii.  forbids  clerics  to  bring  suit 
against  their  fellows  before  a  secular  tribunal.  Chap- 
ter xiv.  excludes  Jews  from  judicial  positions  and 
offices  with  power  of  inflicting  pimishment  on 
Christians,  and  prohibits  marriage  or  concubinage 
with  a  Christian  woman,  and  possession  of  Chris- 
tian slaves.  Chapter  xvi.  reads:  ''  Spiritual  and 
secular  judges  shall  work  together  to  uproot  the 
idolatry  [i.e.,  old  heathen  practises  retained  by 
Christians]  so  widenspread  in  Spain  and  Gaul  [Septi- 
mania].''  Chapter  xvii.  is  directed  against  abortion, 
and  shows  the  same  tendency  to  make  civil  officials 
aid  and  serve  the  ecclesiastical.  Chapter  xviii. 
requires  annual  instead  of  semi-annual  synods  and 
makes  judges  and  fiscal  agents  mere  tools  of  the 
bishops.  In  like  manner  chapter  xix.,  placing  the 
care  of  all  church  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
episcopal  consecrator,  and  chapter,  xxi.  exalt  the 
episcopal  power. 

(4)  A  national  synod  of  Dec.  5, 633,  was  called  by 
King  Sisenand  and  presided  over  by  Isidore  of 
Seville.  Seventy-five  chapters  were  issued,  the 
most  noteworthy  (Ivii.-lxvi.)  relating  to  the  Jews. 
Chapter  Ivii.  forbids  the  compulsory  baptism  of 
Israelites,  but  declares  that  the  Jews  already  con- 
verted by  force  dining  the  reign  of 
2.  The  Sisebut  (612-620;  see  Sibebut)  must 
Semi-  remain  C!hristians.  Chapters  Iviii.- 
Political  Ixvi.  imposed  the  harsh^  penalties 
Sjrnods.  upon  Jews  who  returned  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  after  baptism.  (5)  A 
national  synod  in  636,  convened  by  the  new  King 
Chintila,  and  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Eugenius 
I.,  adopted  in  eight  chapters  what  was  merely  a 
stronger  repetition  of  chapter  Ixxv.  of  the  preceding 
council  in  confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  throne. 
(6)  Another  national  synod,  63i8,  under  King  Chin- 
tila reviewed,  in  the  nineteen  chapters,  all  the  anti- 
Jewish  decrees  of  the  fourth  synod.  Chapter  iii. 
orders  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  refused  bap- 
tism. Chapter  xv.,  against  the  greed  of  the  bishops, 
orders  that  the  Church  retain  whatever  the  kings  or 
others  have  donated.  (7)  A  national  synod,  Oct.  18, 
64d  was  called  by  King  Chindasvinth,  who  by  the 
deposition  of  Tulga  had  gained  the  throne.  After 
suppressing  a  revolt  he  siunmoned  the  synod,  and 
his  purpose  of  drastic  retaliation  against  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  nobility  appears  in  the  Draconian 
measures  and  penalties  of  the  first  of  the  six  chap- 
ters. (8)  A  national  synod,  Dec.  16,  653,  called  by 
Recesvinth,  son  of  Chindasvinth,  relaxed  the  harsh 
penalties  provided  by  the  preceding  synod  but 
reenacted  the  anti-Jewish  laws  of  the  fourth  synod. 
(9)  A  provincial  synod,  Nov.,  655,  presided  over  by 


the  metropolitan  Eugenius  II.,  adopted  seventeen 
canons  mostly  in  favor  of  the  bishops.  Celibacy  of 
the  clergy  is  enforced,  and  the  last  canon  requires 
the  baptized  Jews  always  to  be  present  at  divine 
service  conducted  by  the  bishop,  imder  penalty  of 
beating  or  fasting.  (10)  A  national  synod,  Dec.  1, 
656,  decreed  the  deposition  of  clerics  tainted  with 
high  treason,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  sell  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  the  Jews.  (11)  A  provincial  synod, 
Nov.  7,  675,  called  by  King  Wamba,  revised  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  issued  sixteen  canons,  which 
testify  to  the  unexampled  coarsening  of  the  clergy, 
including  the  bishops.  Canon  i.  forbids  boisterous 
irreverent  conduct  at  the  synod.  Canon  ii.  relates 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  Canon  v.  is  directed  against  bishops  who 
commit  murder  and  other  acts  of  violence  or  seize 
the  property  of  others.  Canon  vi.  forbids  the  clergy 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death  or  impose  a  mutila- 
tion (12)  A  national  synod,  Jan.  9-25,  681,  pre- 
sided over  by  Archbishop  Julian,  adopted  thirteen 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  shows  that  Julian  knew 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  reigning  king,  Ervig,  against  his 
predecessor  and  benefactor  Wamba.  Chapter  vi., 
contrary  to  the  existing  canon  law,  invests  the 
metropolitan  with  the  primacy,  doubtless  in  reward 
for  Julian's  support  of  the  usurper.  Chapter  ix. 
approves  of  the  twenty  Antisemitic  laws  of  Ervig, 
a  codification  of  all  legislation  against  the  Jews  since 
the  time  of  Recared  and  Sisebut.  Chapter  xi.  pre- 
scribes very  severe  measures  against  the  remnants  of 
heathenism.  (13)  A  national  synod,  Nov.  4,  683, 
likewise  presided  over  by  Julian,  aimed  to  protect 
the  royal  family  against  assassins.  With  an  aston- 
ishing simulation  of  regard  for  continence  the  widow 
of  Wamba  is  forbidden  to  marry.  Chapter  ix.  re- 
affirms the  primacy  of  Julian.  (14)  A  synod,  Nov. 
9,  684,  officially  provincial  but  national  by  repre- 
sentation and  \^dity,  again  presided  over  by 
Julian,  was  aimed  to  seciure  the  ratification,  by  the 
Spanish  church,  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  (Third  Constantinople,  680-681),  in  partic- 
ular the  condemnation  of  the  Monothelites  (q.v.) 
and  their  doctrine.  To  secure  this  Pope  Leo  II. 
had  sent  four  letters  to  Spain  in  682.  The  chapters 
approved  of  the  acts,  including  the  teaching  of  the 
two  wills  and  two  energies  in  C!hrist,  and  accepted 
the  council  as  eciunenical.  (15)  A  national  synod. 
May  11,  688,  was  called  by  King  Egiza.  Two  years 
previously  the  Spanish  bishops  had  sent  to  Rome 
a  memorial,  composed  by  Julian,  expressing  their 
agreement  with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  sixth 
eciunenical  coimcil.  Pope  Benedict  II.  asked  for 
changes  in  certain  dogmatic  passages.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  led  by  Julian,  resented  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  Curia  and  now  adopted  a  second  apology 
drawn  up  by  the  militant  primate  and  sent  by  him 
to  Benedict's  successor,  Sergius,  who  seems  to  have 
been  discreet  enough  to  treat  the  matter  with  silence. 
(16)  A  national  synod,  called  by  King  Egiza  in  693, 
after  a  renewed  condemnation  of  Monothelitism 
set  up  thirteen  disciplinary  chapters.  Chapter  i. 
reaffirms  the  old  Antisemitic  laws,  but  provides  for 
Jewish  converts  exemption  from  the  special  taxes 
and  almost  equality  with  other  subjects.  Canon  ii. 
enjoins  bishops,  priests,  and  judges  to  exterminate 
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heathenism  under  penaJty  of  a  year's  suspension  and 
eaoomitmni cation.  Chapter  iii.  decrees  for  eodomy 
the  penalties  of  deposition  and  banishment  for  life 
upon  clericals;  and  the  old  l&w  in  general  for  that 
offense  enforcing  exclusion  from  all  oommunion 
with  Christians,  scourging  with  rods,  and  banish- 
ment, ia  retained.  Chapter  ix.  deposes,  excom- 
munieatM,  strips  of  all  property,  and  banishes 
Archbishop  Sisbert  of  Tolwio,  who  plot1«d  against 
the  life  of  the  king  and  his  children.  (17)  On  Nov. 
9,  694,  a  natioDal  synod  met  under  the  same  king, 
on  arcount  of  a  Jewish  conapimcy.  Of  its  eight 
chapters,  the  fifth  imposes  anathcmatisation  and 
excomntunication  on  priests  who  said  masses  for 
the  dead  in  behalf  of  the  liv'ing  that  they  might  soon 
die.  chapter  viii.  ordains  that  Jews  who  bad  ac- 
cepted baptism,  as  it  proved  by  appearance  only, 
nnd  revolted  should  lose  their  property  and  become 
slaves  forever;  their  children  must  be  taken  from 
them  at  the  age  of  seven  and  later  be  married  to 
Christiana.  (18)  The  acts  of  a  general  synod  about 
701  are  lost;  they  are  probably  destroyed  by  derical 
fanatics  through  hatred  of  Witixa,  a  king  of  the 
grossest  licentiousness,  who  declared  the  law  of 
ceUbauy  abolished,  and  whose  sons  afterward 
brought  in  the  Saraeens,  which  terminates  this 
icriod.  (Franz  GOhhkb.) 

BiBLToaupHT:    A.    Hdllsrieh,   BiUiUhung   und  OachicUe 
del  WetltBtKm-RKhtt.  Bsiiin,  1S5S:   C.  Pern  Pastor,  La 
Imprtnta  m  ToUdo.  Mgdriil,  1887;    Simonet,  £1  Condlio 
lit.  de  Toledo,  ib.  1391 ;  J.  MonJeds  y  Catebwi,  Leviriidai 
hulilniciu  di  Talulo,  Tolodo,  1892;    J.  Juwbi.  Saurra  of 
Spanith-Jtwitli  Hiu..  Londm.  1895;    H,  Lyoch,  Tola' 
LoDdaa,  1868:   J.  Ldpei  de  Ayola.  Toltda  rn  d  tigla  xi 
Hsdiid.  IBOI;    L.  Williams,  Tolfda  and  Madrid.  Londi 
1903:  F.  QAnta,  in  ZWT,  il.  2.  pp.  284-296.  ili.  270-322. 
xlv.  41-72,  xlvi.  524-G53.  xlviii.  1.  pp.  96-111:    F 
CancHim^ttciichta,  vols,  ii.-iii.  puiim.  and  Uie  Eng.  and 
Ft.  traiuls.;    DCA,  ii.  lBfla-72;    JB.  lii.  179-182:    and 
the   titrntturs   under  Spain,    putioulariy   tha   works  of 
Gams.  Lembke.  and  Leclercq. 

TOLEDOTH  YESHU  ("  Generations  [i.e.,  History] 
of  Jesus"):  A  Jewish  anti-Christian  medieval 
apocryphal  polemic  mode  up  of  fragmentary  Tal- 
mudic  legends,  which  pretends  to  be  a  life  of  Jesus, 
but  is  in  reality  a  clumsy  and  stupid  fiction  of  un- 
known Buthorrfiip.  There  are  two  widely  different 
recensiona.  J.  C.  Wagenseil  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  one  in  his  Tda  igjiea  SaUinee  (Altdorf , 
1681),  and  J.  J.  Huldrich  of  the  other,  in  his  /fu- 
loria  Je»cka<t  Naiarerti  a  Judais  blasphrme  cor- 
ruptn  (Leyden.  1705).  .According  to  the  first,  Jesus 
was  h.  in  the  reign  of  Janneus  (106-179  B.C.);  ac- 
cording to  tic  second,  74-70  b.o. 

DlBLloaluFDT:  R.  Clemens.  Die  geheimeeluUtenen  oder  to- 
gma-nnlm  apakrvpliierlim  Evancilien,  part  v.,  SUillaurt, 
ISSO;  R.  Aim,  Die  Uriheile  heidnucher  und  jOditclier 
SdlrillMrlier  drr  nicr  tmirn  cAruUirAen  JaJlThaadirU  OAer 
Jmu  and  die  enten  Chritten.  Leipuo.  1864:  G.  Rosch.  in 
TSK.  1877.  pp.  77-HH;  ».  Huvif^Qaald,  TItf  LatI  and 
HoetOe  Ooaiwfs.  pp.  76-IlG.  Loiulan.  1874;  JB.  vii.  170- 

TOLERATIOH.    See  Libbbtt,  Rblioious. 

TOLERATION,  ACT  OF:  A  statute  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  WillinTa  and  Mary  (May  24,  1689)  to  relieve  the 
legal  [Usabilities  of  Protestant  dissenters.  The 
rtated  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  bring  about  unirm 
Ol  English  Protestants.     It  first  restricted  the  ap- 


plication of  laws  against  noD-conformity  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  EUiabeth.  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.  (see  England,  Cbusch  or,  II.,  \\  1-6; 
Dniformitt,  Acrra  of).  Protestant  dkaeDters. 
upon  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
(which  might  be  required  by  any  justioe  of  the 
peace),  were  not  to  be  subject  to  l^;al  action,  either 
civil  or  ecclefflastical,  under  the  laws  noted  above 
against  attending  "  conventicles."  But  meeting 
behind  locked  doors  were  forbidden,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  parochial  duties  was  still  obliga- 
tory. Evan  those  who  refused  the  oaths  named 
might  hold  certain  offices,  but  the  duties  were  to 
be  performed  by  deputies.  Dissenting  ministers 
who  took  the  oath  were  exempt  from  jury  duties 
and  from  holding  parochial  offices.  Quakers  might 
make  affirmation  of  loyalty;  but  "  Papists"  and 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wen? 
excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  act.  Protection 
t«  the  worship  of  dissenterB  was  furnished  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  those  who  should  "  disturb  or 
di.'muiet  "  such  worship.  But  the  place  of  worship 
was  to  be  certified  to  Uie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry,  or  the  justice  d 
the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place.  Thus  a 
good  beginnmg  was  made  toward  liberty  of  worship 
and  conscience,  though  a  long  list  of  legislative  atAt 
was  required  to  attain  the  present  degree  of  Uberly 
enjoyed  by  English  subjects.  The  statute  known  as 
53  George  III.,  chap.  160,  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  to  Unitarians;  18  George  III. 
chap.  60,  31  George  III.,  chap.  32,  and  43  Georgt 
in.,  chap.  30,  removed  the  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics;  the  "  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,"  !0 
George  IV.,  chap.  7,  restored  to  Roman  Catholics  all 
civil  rights;  and  2-S  William  IV..  chap.  US,  pul 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  dissenters  od  the 
same  footing.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  ad- 
mitted to  full  constitutional  rights  by  7-8  Vicloria, 
chap.  102,  and  9-10  Victoria,  chap.  59.  Still  olier 
statutes  were  ref|uired  for  various  details,  such  is 
regulation  of  marriages  performed  bv  dissenting 
ministers  (19-20  Victoria,  chap.  119).' 
Bibuoqrapht:  The  text  oI  the  sH  ia  io  Gee  and  Hsnl^, 
Docammli,  pp.  854-604,  Consult  J.  H.  Overton.  T\i 
CkuTcK  in  Engbrnd.  ii.  178-179.  Uiodon.  1897. 

TOLET,  FRANCIS:  Jesuit  writer;  b.  in  CoHovi 
Oct.  4,  1532;  d.  at  Rome  Sept.  14,  1596.  After 
studying  at  Salamanca,  he  became,  in  1555,  doctor 
of  theology,  and  teacher  of  philosophy  there,  asd 
later  at  Rome.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1558;  became  court  preacher  to  Pius  v.,  in  1569,  find 


remained  such  till  15H3.    A 
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him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  employed  him  is 
diplomatic  offices.  Clement  ^^II.  made  him  oar- 
dinot,  1593;  he  was  the  5rst  Jesuit  to  receive  thii 
honor.  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  appointed  him 
one  of  the  laborers  upon  the  new  Edition  of  Ihf 
Vulgaie.  Among  Tolet's  numerous  eommentariee 
and  philosophical  works  arc  Inlroductio  in  diaUOiai''' 
AHsMdis  (Rome,  1561);  Instructio  saeerdolum  dr 
seplem  peceafis  nurrlalibus  (1601),  which  was  trans- 
lated  into  French  and  Spanish,  and  has  frequcBlly 
appeared  under  the  title  Summn  rasuum  a>mcienl"r. 
A  collection  of  philosophical  works  appeared  tLjiMi.-. 
1587). 
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Bibuoorafht:  B«ride8  the  prefaoes  prefixed  to  various 
editions  of  Tolet's  writincB,  consult:  C.  Veroellone,  Var%9 
Uetione$  VtUoatm  LaHnm  bibliorum,  vol.  i.,  prolegomena, 
Rome,  1860;  Der  Katholik,  i  (1804),  408  sqq.;  F.  Kaulen, 
GeachichU  der  Vulgata,  Mains,  1808;  A.  and  A.  De  Backer, 
BMiotMqua  ds  la  compaonie  d»  JSiut,  viiL  64  sqq.,  Paris, 
1808;  KL,  zi  1870-72. 

TOLUn,    HENRI   GUILLAUME   NATHANAEL: 
German  Ilefonned  pastor  and  church  historian; 
b.  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  a  French 
colony,  May  5, 1833;  d.  in  Magdebuiig;  Blay  11, 1902. 
He  studied  at  the  imiversities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  then  taught  in  the  French  gymnasium  in  Berlin 
where  he  had  received  his  early  education.    In  1862 
he  became  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    Thence  after  several  years 
he  was  transferred  to  a  peasant  congregation  at 
Schulzendorf  (circuit  of  Ruppin),  a  post  little  smted 
to  his  scholarly  tastes  and  attainments.    After  a 
stormy  pastorate  of  five  years,  in  1876  he  went  to  the 
French  Church  in  Magdebuig.     The  congregation 
there  was  small  but  wealthy,  so  that  the  new  pastor 
found  time  and  liberal  support  for  the  historical 
studies  to  which  he  devoted  himself.    He  became 
preeminently  the  historian  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
in  Germany  and  a  specialist  on  the  life  and  time  of 
Michael  Servetus.   In  his  many  publications  relating 
to  Servetus  he  sought  to  apportion  praise  and  blame 
with  fairness,  but  recognizing  that  blame  belongs 
often  to  the  age  rather  than  to  individuals.    His 
views  concerning  the  story  of  Servetus  are  sum- 
marized in  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  drama, 
Servelf  by  his  friend,  Professor  Hamann  of  Potsdam 
(ed.  Tollin).    With  all  his  devotion  to  study  and 
science  he  was  a  faithful  pastor.    During  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  he  served  the 
woimded  in  the  hospitals  of  Frankfort  with  self- 
sacrificing  faithfulness,  undeterred  by  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  which  added  to  the  horrors  of  war.    He 
founded  a  society  in  Magdebuig  for  the  education 
of  poor  children  and  was  active  in  Sunday-school 
and  home-mission  work.    He  was  first  president  and 
founder  of  the  **  German  Huguenot  Society  "  and 
ivrote  many  of  the  articles  in  its  yearly  GeBckichU- 
bldUer.      Other    noteworthy    publications    were: 
BiograpkUche  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Toleram 
(Frankfort,     1866);     Oeackichte    der   framdnchen 
Kolanie  in  Frankfurtranrder-Qder  (1868);    H.  W. 
3eecher*s  geistUche  Reden  nebst  Biographie  (Berlin, 
1870) ;  Dr.  Martin  Luther  und  Servet  (1875) ;  PhUipp 
Iddanchthon    und    Servet    (1876);      Charakterhiid 
Michael  Servers  (1876);   Die  Entdeckung  dee  Blutr 
hreidaufs  dturch  Michael  Servet  (1876),  for  which  the 
author  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  Bern;  Dae  Lehreystem  Michael  Servete  (3  vols., 
OQtersloh,   1876-78);    Servet  und   Martin   Buteer 
(Berlin,  1880);  Geschichte  der  framdeischen  Kclonie 
rxm  Magdeburg  (vols,  i.-ii.,  HaJle,  1886-87;  vol.  iii., 
part  2,  Halle,  1889;  vol.  iii.,  parts  1,  3,  Magdeburg, 
1802-94).  (F.  H.  Brandbs.) 

Bebuoobapht:  Dr.  Bisades  lives  an  aooount  of  the  life 
of  ToUin,  based  on  original  and  autocraphio  sources,  in 
GmdvidUahUmer  dm  deutaehen  BvoenotUnrVeninB,  voL 
ii.,  Uaffdebuzs,  1002. 

TOLSTOY,  tol-stoi',  COUNT  LEO:  Novelist, 
dramatist,  essayist,  and  religious  reformer;  b.  on 
lus  mother's  estate,  Y&BBByti  Polyina,  near  TtUa 


(130  m.  s.  of  Moscow),  Aug.  28  (O.  S.;  Sept.  9.  N.  S.), 
1828;  d.  at  Astdpova,  Russia,  Nov.  20,  1910.  He 
studied  at  Kasan  University,  but  left  without  taking 

a  degree.    In  1851  he  entered  the  army 

Early  Life;  in  the  Caucasus,  became  a  lieutenant; 

Religious    in  1853-54  he  served  in  Turkey  and 

Views,      then  in  the  Crimea.    His  "  Sevastopol 

Sketches,"  written  at  the  time,  may 
be  considered  precursors  of  all  that  he  subsequently 
wrote  against  war.  After  the  end  of  hostilities  he 
retired  from  the  army.  In  1861-62  he  devoted  him- 
self to  work  in  peasant  schools  which  he  established 
at  and  near  Ydsnaya  Poly^Lna.  In  1862  he  married 
Sophia  Behrs,  and  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
managed  his  estates  and  wrote  his  great  novels 
"  War  and  Peace  "  (describing  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  Russia)  and  **  Anna  Kar^nina,"  a  story  of  con- 
temporary life.  A  great  change  in  his  activities  oc- 
curred from  1880  onward.  He  carefully  examined, 
and  ended  by  totally  rejecting,  the  claims  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  incidentally  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  also. 
For  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  an  ardent 
study  of  the  Gospels,  rejecting  the  miraculous  ele- 
ments as  well  as  all  that  seemed  unreasonable  or  in- 
comprehensible in  them.  From  what  remained,  he 
constructed  a  consecutive  narrative,  which  his  vivid 
insight  into  the  great  problems  of  life  renders  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  though  his  rendering  is  not 
always  justified  by  the  text.  His  object  was  to 
rescue  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  to  combat  what  he  thought  the  Chiutsh's 
false  interpretations — a  process  which  he  has  com- 
pared to  "  depolarising  a  magnetized  watch." 

Following  this,  he  produced  a  series  of  works  in 
which  he  elaborated  his  theory  of  non-resistance, 
inspired  by  abhorrence  of  physical  violence,  detesta- 
tion of  the  legalized  exploitation  of  the  poor,  and 
antipathy  to  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
government.  The  same  theory  is  held  in  a  fluid 
state  by  many  Russian  peasant  sects,  and  traces  of 

it  can  be  found  among  the  early  Chris- 
Theory     tians,  the  early  Protestant  Reformers 
of  Hon-    (especially  Peter  of  Chelcid — see  Bo- 
Resistance.  HEMiAN  Brethren,  I.,  §  1 — and  some 

of  the  Anabaptists),  as  well  as  among 
the  Quakers,  and  more  recently  in  the  writings  of 
Adin  Ballou  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  the 
extreme  form  to  which  Tolstoy  ultimately  reduced 
it,  it  comes  to  this:  all  use  of  physical  force  employed 
by  one  man  to  restrain  ano^er,  is  a  sign  of  malev- 
olence and  is  immoral.  Starting  with  this  (which 
is  his  reading  of  the  text  **  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil; 
but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also  ")  as  an  axiom,  Tolstoy  de- 
duces the  conclusion  that  all  dvil  and  criminal  law, 
as  well  as  the  prison  system  and  executions,  are  im- 
moral. No  man,  he  says,  has  any  right  to  condemn 
another  to  suffer  any  penalty.  More  than  that,  all 
police  force,  as  well  as  all  armies  and  navies,  are, 
on  the  same  ground,  immoral;  as  also  are  all  war 
and  all  governments  (imperial,  federal,  or  local) 
which  employ  a  policeman.  To  hold  property  which 
anyone  wishes  to  take  he  also  considers  immoral. 

Without  defending  the  Tolstoyan  theory  of  non- 
resistance,  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  admirably  it 
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served  to  undermine  the  moral  prestige  of  a  brutal 
government  and  a  persecuting  church.  Tolstoy 
practically  said:  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  people: 
the  good,  who  rely  on  example,  persuasion,  exhor- 
tation; and  the  bad,  who  rely  on  physical  force: 
police,  gendarmes,  and  soldiers."  Had  the  govern- 
ment banished  him  to  Siberia,  by  so  doing  it  would, 
apparently,  have  confirmed  his  indictment.  Hesita- 
ting to  crush  him  by  brute  force,  it  had  to  endure 
from  him  a  continual  stream  of  scathing  criticism 
which  the  partizans  of  the  Church  and  the  autocracy 
were  quite  unable  to  meet.  In  another  aspect 
Tolstoy's  theory  of  non-resistance  served  a  useful 
purpose.  A  curious  superstition  exists  which  causes 
people  to  assume  that  any  amount  of  slaughter  and 
destruction  are  justifiable  provided  they  are  under- 
taken for  national  aggrandizement.  As  a  direct 
challenge  to  this  came  Tolstoy's  proposition  that  to 
slay  a  man  (or  even  to  coerce  a  man)  is  always  im- 
moral and  harmful.  It  served  also  as  a  challenge  to 
what  is  brutal  and  vindictive  in  the  criminal  codes. 
Tolstoy  popularized  his  views  in  a  series  of  short 
stories  ("  What  Men  Live  By,"  "  Ivan  the  Fool," 
etc.),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  among  all 
classes,  and  carried  the  germs  of  his  teaching  far  and 
wide.  From  about  1888  he  commenced  a  series  of 
interesting  essays  on  a  variety  of  questions:  manual 
labor,   stimulants  and  narcotics,   the 

Publication  famine,  vegetarianism,  war,  the  sex- 
of  his  Views,  problem,  religion  and  morality,  patriot- 
ism, corporal  punishment,  the  agrarian 
question,  etc.  He  gave  his  views  of  the  connection 
between  art  and  religion  in  "  What  is  Art?  "  a  work 
which  at  first  met  ^ith  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism, 
but  the  true  value  of  which  is  gradually  being  recog- 
nized. In  1899  appeared  his  novel  "  Resurrection," 
in  which  he  incidentally  gave  a  scathing  description 
of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Synod  (M.  Pobiedonostzeff ; 
q.v.).  After  a  preliminary  threat,  a  decree  of 
excommunication  was  launched  at  Tolstoy  in  1901, 
to  which  he  retorted  with  an  outspoken  ''  Reply  to 
the  Synod,"  and  followed  this  up  by  a  bold  letter 
"  To  the  Czar  and  his  Assistants." 

Concerning  Tolstoy's  simplification  of  his  own  life 
there  has  been  much  exaggeration.  The  plain  facts 
are  these.  After  some  friction  with  his  wife,  whose 
views  did  not  agree  with  those  he  adopted,  he  handed 
over  to  her,  and  to  his  children,  the  whole  of  his  es- 
tates, as  well  as  the  copyrights  in  all  his  works  pub- 
lished before  1880.     His  own  position 

Manner  of  in  the  house  became  that  of  a  guest  who 
Life.  is  very  much  at  home.  He  declined  to 
accept  payment  for  his  later  works  or  to 
retain  any  rights  in  them.  To  this  rule  he  made  an 
exception  when  he  accepted  money  for  Resurrec- 
tion, in  order  to  assist  the  Dukhobors  to  migrate 
to  Canada.  Before  this,  in  1891-92,  with  several 
members  of  his  family,  he  spent  many  months  in 
the  famine  district  to  organize  soup-kitchens  and  to 
administer  the  famine-relief  funds  which  were  sent  to 
him  with  great  liberality  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Wishing  to  master  a  handicraft,  he 
learned  to  make  boots,  but  never  devoted  much  time 
to  this  occupation.  Even  in  early  life  he  had  been 
fond  of  plowing;  and  for  about  ten  years  (1880-90) 
he  devoted  a  good  part  of  each  summer  to  manual  I 


labor  out  of  doors,  doing  all  the  field  work  during 
one  sunmier  for  a  peasant  woman  who  could  not 
afford  to  hire  a  laborer. 

Of  no  modem  writer,  probably,  is  it  so  difficult  to 
compile  a  correct  bibliography  as  of  Tolstoy.  Many 
of  his  works  were  forbidden  in  Russia  and  had  to  ap- 
pear abroad  (in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Writings,  and  England),  and  in  addition  to  this, 
his  rejection  of  copyrights  led  to  many 
of  his  works  being  published  vdih  little  attention  to 
their  proper  sequence.  With  r^ard  to  the  immense 
number  of  translations  that  have  appeared  in  all 
languages,  the  case  is  even  worse.  Some  of  them 
have  appeared  i^ith  titles  selected  at  the  fancy  of 
the  publisher  or  translator.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  chief  of  Tolstoy's  works  dealing  with  religion, 
with  the  year  in  which  each  work  was  completed: 
A  Criticism  of  Dogmatic  Theology  (1881) ;  My  Con- 
fession (1882;  written  as  an  introduction  to  the 
preceding) ;  Four  Gospels  Harmonized  and  Trans- 
lated (1882);  Gospel  in  Brief  (1883);  What  I  Be- 
lieve (1884);  What  Then  Musi  We  Do  f  (1886); 
On  Life  (1887);  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You 
(1893);  Patriotism  and  Christianity  (1895);  What 
is  Art?  (1898) ;  The  Christian  Teaching  (1898);  The 
Slavery  of  Our  Times  (1900) ;  Patriotism  and  Govern- 
ment (1900);  A  Reply  to  the  Synod's  Decree  of 
Excommunication  (1901);  What  is  Religion,  and 
Wherein  lies  its  Essence?  (19a2).  Two  collected 
editions  of  Tolstoy's  works  have  app>eared  in  the 
United  States:  an  earlier  one  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  (also  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Soms),  and  a 
later  one  (more  nearly  complete  to  1902)  by  Dana 
Estes.  Neither  of  these  supplies  a  version  which  at 
all  reproduces  the  mastery  with  which  Tolstoy  states 
his  case  in  Russian.  The  booklets  issued  by  the 
Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  England 
(though  the  versions  of  different  works  are  by  dif- 
ferent hands  and  of  unequal  quality),  are  generally 
fairly  reliable.  In  the  World's  Classics  Scries,  the 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  excellent 
versions  (specially  conmiended  by  Tolstoy)  of  his 
tales  for  the  people:  Twenty-three  TcUcSf  and  a  se- 
lection, including  the  last  three  works  in  the  above 
list,  of  his  Essays  and  Letters.  The  latter  volume 
is  published  in  the  United  Stat^  by  the  Fimk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  which  has  also  an  edition  of  an 
authorized  translation  of  What  is  Art  f  Of  his 
works  of  fiction,  the  best  versions  of  Sevastopol  and 
Resurrection,  and  also  of  his  Plays,  are  by  Louise 
Maude,  and  the  best  versions  of  War  and  Peace  and 
Anna  Karinina  are  by  Constance  Gamett. 

Aylmer  Mattde. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  on  Tolstoy  is  voluminoos. 
and  the  following  is  but  a  selection:  A.  Maude,  Thr  I.iff 
of  Tolstoy:  first  60  Years,  London  and  New  York,  190S, 
and  Later  Yean,  ib.  1910;  idem,  Tolstoy  and  his  Prohlems, 
ib.  1901 ;  C.  A.  Behni,  RecoUeetions  of  Count  Tolaioi,  Lon- 
don. 1893;  G.  H.  Perns.  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Grand  Mujik. 
London,  1898;  Alice  B.  Stockham,  Tolstoi:  a  Man  of 
Peace,  London  and  New  York,  1900;  J.  C.  Ken  worthy, 
Tolstoy,  his  Life  and  Works,  London,  1902;  D.  Merejkow- 
ski,  Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist,  London  and  New  York. 
1902;  J.  A.  Hutton,  Pilgrims  in  the  Region  of  Faith,  Loo- 
don  and  New  York,  1907;  E.  A.  Steiner,  Tolstoy,  the  Man, 
a  biographical  Interpretationt  New  York,  1907;  idem.  T^- 
sloy,  the  Man  and  his  Message,  ib.  1909;  J.  A.  T.  Uoyd. 
Two  Russian  Reformers:  Ivan  Turgenev,  Leo  Tolstoy,  Lcm- 
don.  1910. 
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TOMBES,    JOHN:      Baptist;     b.    at    Bewdley 

(13  m.  n.n.w.  of    Worcester),  England,  1603  (or 

1602?);  d.  at  Salisbury  May  22,  1676.    He  studied 

at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1621;  UA.,  1624; 

B.D.,  1631);  became  catechism  lecturer;  gained  a 

reputation  as  a  tutor;  took  orders,  1624,  and  was  a 

lecturer  of  St.  Martin  Carfax,  1624-30.    He  quickly 

came  into  note  as  a  preacher,  and  was  for  a  time,  in 

1630,  preacher  at  Worcester,  but  from  1630  to  the 

Restoration,  except  for  the  interval  of  1643-54, 

he  was  vicar  of  Leominster,  Herefordshire;   of  All 

Saints,  Bristol,  1643;  rector  of  St.  Cr«,briel,  London, 

1643-45;   master  of  the  Temple,  1645-47;   curate 

of  Bewdley,  1647-50.    While  at  Bewdley  he  was  for 

awhile  rector  of  Ross,   Herefordshire,  and  later 

master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ledbury.    In 

1654  he  became  one  of  Cromwell's  triers.    In  1660 

he  went  to  London  and  wrote  in  favor  of  the  royal 

supremacy  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters. 

He  conformed  in  a  lay  capacity  there,  and  had 

Clarendon  for  a  friend.    After  1661  he  lived  chiefly 

at  Salisbury.    He  was  a  vigorous,  learned,  and  im- 

wearied  opponent  of  infant  baptism.    He  had  public 

debates  upon  this  topic  with  Baxter  and  others,  and 

wrote  numerous  treatises  upon  it.    Of  his  writings 

may  be  mentioned  Ttvo  Treatises  and  an  Appendix  to 

them  Concerning  Infant  Baptism  (2  parts,  London, 

1645);  Apology  for  the  Two  Treatises  (1646);  Anti- 

poedchaptism  (3  parts,  1652-57) ;  A  Public  Dispute 

Touching  InfantrBaptism  (1654);    Emmanudj  Con^ 

ceming  the  Two  Natures  in  Christ  (1669) ;  Animadr 

versiones  in  librum  G.  BuUi,  Harmonia  apostolica 

(1676). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonterwe*.  ed.  P.  BliflS, 
iii.  1062-63.  and  Fasti,  u.  397,  415,  461,  4  vols.,  London, 
1813-20;  DNB,  Ivii.  2-4  (where  referenoes  to  soattexing 
noticee  are  given). 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  See  Spbaxinq  wcth 
Tongues. 

TONSURE:  In  Roman  Catholic  usage,  a  round- 
shaven  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  which  serves  to 
distinguish  clerics  from  laymen.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  "  preparation  for  receiving  orders "  (Roman 
catechism,  de  ordinibu^  sacris,  iii.),  hence  is  con- 
ferred previous  to  ordination,  at  present  usually  in 
connection  with  the  lower  grades.  Bishops,  car- 
dinal priests  (for  their  titular  churches),  and  ab- 
bots (for  regular  members  of  their  houses)  have 
the  right  to  confer  it.  No  special  time  or  place  is 
prescribed  for  the  ceremony.  The  recipient  must 
be  confirmed,  must  know  the  elements  of  the  faith, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write;  hence  the  ton- 
sure can  not  be  conferred  before  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  year.  Some  Roman  Catholic  liturgical 
writers  conjecture  without  proof  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Peter,  and  symbolizes  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  the  like.  It  guaran- 
tees to  the  recipient  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
cleric,  must  always  be  retained,  and  is  renewed 
monthly  except  for  good  reason,  but  clerics  of 
lower  grade  without  benefice  may  neglect  renewal. 

Tonsure  is  a  heathen  custom  which  entered  the 

Church  by  way  of  monasticism.    The  priests  of  Isis 

and  Serapis  shaved  the  head,  and  Christian  ascetics, 

both  male  and  female,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  imitated 
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them  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  practise  spread  rapidly  and  from  the  monastic 
discipline  was  transferred  to  both  penitents  and  the 
clergy,  leading  in  the  latter  case  to  the  tonsure. 
Originally  clerics  were  merely  forbidden  to  let  the 
hair  grow  long.  The  tonsure  proper  first  appears 
in  Christian  monuments  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  fifth 
century.  It  was  usual  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory I.  (d.  604)  and  was  conferred  there  not  only  on 
clerics  and  monks  but  also  on  laymen  who  performed 
any  sort  of  church  service.  The  custom  became 
general  in  the  Frankish  realm  about  the  same  time. 
The  Fourth  Synod  of  Toledo  in  633,  canon  zii.,  at- 
tests it  for  Spain.  Aldhelm  (d.  709)  and  Ceolfrid 
(d.  716)  are  witnesses  for  England.  For  the  East, 
cf .  canon  xxxiii.  of  the  TruUan  Synod  of  692  (Mansi, 
ConcUia,  xi.  958-959). 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tonsure:  (1)  The 
Roman  or  coronal  tonsure,  that  described  above, 
which  leaves  a  circle  of  hair  aroimd  the  head.  Since 
Peter,  according  to  legend,  wore  this  tonsure,  it  is 
caUed  also  St.  Peter's  crown  or  tonsure.  This  was 
the  prevalent  form  in  Italy,  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
England,  and  Spain.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
size  of  the  shorn  spot  tended  to  become  smaller,  not 
without  opposition,  which  led  to  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  matter.  Gradually  it  became  customary 
for  the  size  of  the  spot  to  increase  by  regular  grades 
with  the  rank  of  the  wearer  from  subdeacon  to 
bishop.  (2)  The  Iro-Scottish  or  British  tonsure, 
called  also  tonsure  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  James  by 
its  opponents,  who  regarded  it  as  heretical  (the 
tonsure  of  Simon  Magus),  differed  from  the  Roman 
tonsure  in  that  the  ring  of  hair  about  the  head  was 
broken,  the  shaven  spot  being  continued  forward 
to  the  forehead.  It  was  general  in  the  old  British 
Church  until  the  seventh  century  and  later,  and 
was  introduced  here  and  there  on  the  continent  by 
British  missionaries  (see  CEunc  Church  in  Britain 
AND  Ireland).  (3)  The  Greek  tonsure  or  St.  Paul's 
tonsure  (cf.  Acts  xxi.  24,  26)  consisted  originally  in 
shaving  the  entire  front  of  the  head.  The  Greek 
Church,  in  which  entrance  into  clerical  rank  is  sig- 
nified by  the  tonsure,  has  now  modified  the  custom 
into  cutting  the  hair  short  over  the  whole  head. 
The  earliest  mention  of  St.  Paul's  tonsure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  St.  Peter's  is  in  Bede  {Hist,  ecd., 
IV.,  i.),  who  remarks  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  he  "  wore  the  oriental  or  St.  Paul's 
tonsure."  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bingham,  OrioiMB,  VI.,  iv.  ld-17,  VII., 
iii.  6;  O.  Chamillard,  Da  corona,  Umaura,  Paris,  1650;  L. 
Thomaasin,  Veiua  tl  nova  eccUauB  duciplina,  I.,  ii.  34,  Paris, 
1728;  £.  Martene,  De  anitqiuB  eccleaia  ritibtia,  ii.  14,  Bas- 
sani,  1788;  P.  Hinschius.  Kirchenrechi,  i.  104  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1869;  E.  Ldning,  OeachichU  dea  detUacfien  KirchenrechtSf 
ii.  275  sqq.,  Strasburg,  1878;  N.  Milasch,  KirchenrecfU  der 
fnargenlAndiBchen  Kinhe,  p.  270,  2d  ed.,  Moetar,  1905; 
DCA,  iL  1989-1990. 

TOORENENBERGEN,  ta'ren-en-barH"en,JOHAN 
JUSTUS  VAN:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Utrecht 
Feb.  12,  1822;  d.  Dec.  12,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city;  was  pactor  at 
Elspeet  (1844-48);  and  Flushing  (184&-64);  di- 
rector of  the  missionary  society  at  Utrecht  (1864- 
1869)  and  gave  instruction  in  dogmatics  and  other 
subjects;  pastor  at  Rotterdam  (186^-^);  and  pro- 
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ieesoc  oS  church  history  at  Amsterdam  (1880-92). 
Theologically  he  viae  Evangelical  and  coofesidona]. 
In  dogmas  he  emphaai«ed  the  ethical  aide,  being 
thus  aldn  to  A.  R.  Vinet  (q.v.)  whom  he  greatly 
admired.  The  historical  creeds  he  r^arded  aa  his- 
torical memorials  and  as  binding  only  in  so  far  aa 
they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel.  The  main 
thing  in  tbe  Gospel  was  what  was  essentially  vital 
to  Balvation.  Hia  views  on  the  creeds  are  presented 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Eene  bladxijde  nil  <ie  ge- 
«:hiedeni»  der  aederlandsche  gdoofsbdijdenig  (The 
Hague,  1862),  in  which  he  published  the  original 
edition  of  such  a  confession.  With  it  was  connected 
his  edition  of  De  tymbUiKhe  sehri/ten  da-  neder- 
iandache  Hemarmde  Kerk  (Utrecht,  1869).  In  criti- 
cism of  J,  H.  Scholten  (q.v.)  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Netherland  church,  he  published  his  Bijdragen  lot 
de  verktariTig,  loelging  en  ontwikkelirtg  van  de  leer  der 
Hervormde  Kerk  (1805),  a  storehouse  of  dogmatic 
and  hiatorical  learning.  His  dogmatic  point  of  view 
may  be  studied  beat  in  hia  De  chrietdijkc  geioo/sleer 
(Culemborg,  187C;  3d  unproved  ed.,  1893).  Too- 
renenbergen  waa  most  important,  however,  as  a 
church  historian.  In  1870he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mamix-Vereeniging,  and  among  his  coatri- 
butiona  to  ita  publications  of  noteworthy  documents 
for  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  were:  Aden 
uan  eoUoquia  der  nederlan/hche  gemeenlen  in  Bnge- 
Jond  tS7S-ie09.  ede  »tuk  ISIS-S4  (Utrecht,  1872), 
■with  appendix  containing  selected  acta  till  1706; 
Gheachiedenissen  ende  handelingen  die  voomfTne- 
liek  aengaen  de  nederduytsehe  Ttatie  ende  getneynlen 
inoonends  in  Engelartl  eride  int  byaonder  tot  London 
(1873);  St'ukken  belreffende  de  diaconie  der  weem- 
delvigen  te  Emden  (1876);  Handelingen  van  den 
kerkeraad  der  nederlandsehe  gemeente  te  Keulen 
lS7t-9l  (l88l);(iDd  ActenvandassicaUenaynodale 
vergaderiTigen  der  verstrtxnde  gemeenlen  in  hel  land 
van  Cleef.  SHcht  van  Keulen  en  Aken,  157IS9  (1882; 
the  latter  two  in  collaboration  with  H.  Q.  Janssen). 
He  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
norka  of  Phihpa  van  Mamix  (q.v.),  and  produced 
on  admirable  edition,  Philips  van  Marntx  godstien- 
ttige  en  kerkdijke  geackrijten  (3  vola.,  The  Hague, 
1871-91),  followed  by  his  Mamixiana  anonyma 
(1903).  Toorenenbergen  waa  alao  the  editor  of  Het 
itudtte  nederlandtche  verboden  boek  IBtS.  CEcon- 
omiea  ckrUHana.  Summa  der  godliker  ackrifturen 
(Leyden,  1882).  {S.  D.  taw  Veen.) 

Bibuooiuprt:  A  life  by  L.  W.  Bakhuiiea  vsu  den  Brink 
is  Id  LevmAmchte/t  der  afffeatarvene  mfdeied^n  lufi  de  ^f^ut^- 
acfappij  der  Nedert^nd-  Lrtterkunde  ie  Leidm^  pp.  133-159, 
Leydon,  1908. 

TOPLADY,  AUGUSTUS  MONTAGUE:  Calviniat 
and  hymnist;  b.  at  Famham  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Wind- 
sor), England,  Nov.  4,  17-10;  d.  in  London  Aug.  11, 
1778.  He  was  tor  a  while  at  Weatminater  school; 
removed  to  Ireland,  1755,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1760;  M.  A.,  later);  waacon- 
verted,  1755;  turned  to  extreme  Cah-iniam,  1758; 
was  ordained  deacon,  1762;  licensed  to  the  curacy 
of  Blagdon,  1762;  ordained  priest,  1764;  woa 
curate  of  Farleigh,  Hungerfoiii,  1764-66;  held 
the  benefice  of  Harptord  with  Venn-Ottery,  1766- 
1768;  and  that  of  Broad  Herahury,  1768-78.  In 
1775,  under  leave  of  non- residence  from  bis  living 


at  Broad  Hembiuy,  be  removed  to  Iicoidon,  alee 
he  ministered  in  the  French   Calvinist  Rcfonml 
church  in  Orange  Street.     Toplody's  Ulent  ud 
earnestness  were  great.    He  and  Wesley  dubid  in 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,   and   as  a  roull  ld> 
worka,  filled  with  the  most  advanced  doctrine,  ■]» 
contained    tbe    most    conscientiously   aciimomom 
controversy.     Hig  poetry  waa  better  tbu  his  po- 
lemic.     He   waa   the  author   of  the   not«d  bfim 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  published  in  the  Gogpd  Magaant 
(London,    1776);    and   Poems   on   Saertd  Siijali 
(Dubhn,  1759);   Hietoric  Proof  o/ the  Doc^nal Cal- 
vinism of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  177*); 
collected  Psalms  and  Hymns  (li(6);   and  wntei 
Cov.r»e  of  Prayer   (1790?).     A  new  edition  of  lot 
works  with  a  memoir  appeared  (6  vols.,  1S25);  ud 
his  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  (reprint,  ISflO), 
BtBUoaaATBT:    Bcoida  (he  Memoir  ia  the  IFiiiib  ud  t 
■kgtob  of  the  life  in  the  Hymnt  and  Saertd  Pami.  oln^ 
ooiuult:    UtmaiT  aS  Somt  Ptineipal  Cimim^ncnitlt 
hUt  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  A.  M.  Taplady,  London.  177S;  JUnoil 
ofUe  Bet.  Mr.  Topladv.  ib.  1794,  Bostoa.  1817;  W.  W» 
ten.  Menurirt  of  tlii  Life  and  Writine'  •>/  0"  Bet.  A.  M. 
Topladu.  LondoQ,  1S72;    DUB,  Ivii.  57-S9. 


See    AuosBosa  C 


TORH,  FREDERK  EHAHUEL:  Dauiih 
theologian;  b.  at  Chefoo,  China,  .Aug.  24,  1S7D.  Id 
1874  hia  parents  moved  to  Copenhagen,  and  be  w» 
graduated  from  the  Metropolitan  school  tbeie 
(1888),  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhiigw 
(candidate  in  theology,  1894);  and  continual  bi> 
studies  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  (1895-97). 
He  pubUshed  En  kritisk  FremstiUing  af  A'ottHiBiiiii 
Liv  og  Forfatlervirksomhed  (1901),  and  In  the  one 
year  Valentiniariismens  Historic  og  Lirre,  for  »liid> 
he  waa  granted  the  degree  of  Lie.  theol.  In  1899 he 
became  a  coeditor  of  TheoUtgisk  Tidsskrift,  for 
which  he  has  written  niany  articles  and  remits; 
and  in  1903  waa  made  professor  of  New-TralicMO' 
exegesis  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  He  ii 
on  the  Danish  Board  of  Missions  which  worlsaiUQiV 
the  Jewa.  John  O.  EviEN. 

BiBUDQursT:    C.  F.  Brioka.    Dannk   fruiTni/Hit  lo** 

iriL  M3,  IS  vols..  Copcohasen,  I8»7-1905. 

TORQOEMADA,       t6r"ke-ma'da.      JUAB     M 

(johamhes   de   turrecremata)  :  s^ 

theologian;  b.  at  Valladobd  1388;  d.  at  Rome  SepL 
26,  14G8.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order,  ami,  be- 
ing distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  accompsiusl 
the  Dominican  superior,  P.  Luia,  to  the  Coundlol 
Constance.  He  obtained  the  doctor's  degree  si  PMi" 
in  1423,  and  appeared  next  as  prior  of  hia  doiita 
at  Valladolid,  later  at  Toledo.  Eugenius  Vi.  ciltel 
him  to  Rome  in  1431,  appointed  him  nwgisUriBtn 
pahtii.  and  sent  him  as  theologian  1o  the  Cbunol 
of  Basel,  where  he  appeared  as  indefatigable  cbi* 
pion  of  the  eurialists.  He  waa  among  those  "h" 
left  Basel  to  hold  an  opposing  council  at  Femn. 
He  became  cardinal  in  1439-    Most  of  his  writiup 
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Toor«nenberffen 
Tosoanus 


are  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  curialism,  though 
they  include,  as  well,  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms 
(Rome,  1476;  Mainz,  1478),  and  QuMtionea  spvrir 
tualea  super  evangdia  totius  anni  (Rome,  1477; 
Brizen,  1498;   and  often).  K.  Benrath. 

Bkbuoobapht:  For  ezaot  knowledge  of  TonittemacU's  wri- 
tinci  use  N.  Antonio,  BibUoihsca  Hitpana  vehu,  ii.  288~ 
293,  Rome,  1696.  Consult  further:  S.  Lederer,  Der 
tpantaeke  Kardinal  Johann  vcn  Torquemada,  Freiburg, 
1879;  J.  Quetif  and  J.  Eohard,  Seriptorea  ordinia  pradiea- 
torum,  I  837-843,  Paris,  1719;  H.  C.  Lea,  HiH.  of  the 
Inquintion  of  Spain,  vols.  i.-iii..  New  York,  1900-07;  H. 
Gaultier  de  Saint-Amand,  Torguemada.  Baaai  aw  Cinqui- 
aition  dEapaone  en  1483,  St.  Denis,  1910;  Pastor,  Popea, 
vols.  iii.-iv.:  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii.  46-85;  KL,  zi.  1889- 
1885;  Sohaff,  Chriatian  Chweh,  v.  2,  passim;  and  literatuxe 
under  Inquisitxgn. 

TORQUEMADA,  TOMAS  DE:  Spanish  inquis- 
itor; b.  at  Valladolid  1420;  d.  in  a  monastery  at 
Avila  (53  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid)  Sept.  16,  1498.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  was  prior  of  the 
cloister  at  Segovia  for  twenty-two  years,  and  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  organization  of  the  Spanish 
Inqmsition,  introduced  in  1478  (see  Inquisition, 
II.,  §  5).  In  1483  the  pope  appointed  him  general 
or  grand  inquisitor  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  He  set 
up  four  tribunals  at  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Villa  Real  (later  removed  to  Toledo),  and  the  laws 
and  methods  pursued  there  were  his  work.  The  laws 
were  published  under  the  title,  CopUacum  deUuinr 
strucumes  dd  officio  de  la  sarUa  inquisidonf  hechas  par 
d  muy  reverendo  senor  Fray  Thomas  de  Torquemada 
(Madrid,  1576).  At  his  instance  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  issued,  Oct.  31,  1492,  an  edict  by  which  all 
Jews  who  refused  Christianity  were  to  leave  Spain. 
Many  professed  conversion  but  secretly  practised 
their  old  religion,  and  the  inquisition  long  directed 
its  operations  against  these  "  Maranos.''  Equal 
sternness  was  manifested  against  all  others  who 
were  mistrusted  of  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  Church. 
Naturally  Torquemada's  name  became  a  b3rword 
among  opponents  of  the  inquisition,  and  stood  for 
fanatical  persecution.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
Torquemada  retired  to  the  monastery  near  Avila, 
where  he  died. 

TORRBT,  CHARLES  CUTLER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  East  Hardwick,  Vt.,  Dec.  20,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (A.B.,  1884), 
where  he  was  tutor  in  Latin  in  1885-86;  he  studied 
also  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1889),  and 
for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Strasbuig 
(Ph.D.,  1892).  He  was  instructor  in  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1892- 
1900),  and  since  1900  has  been  professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  Yale  University.  He  was  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Pales- 
tine in  1900-01,  and  since  1900  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety, He  has  written  T?ie  Commercial-T?ieological 
Terms  in  the  Koran  (Leyden,  1892);  Tfie  Composi- 
tion and  historical  Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  (Oiessen, 
1896);  a  translation  of  Ibn  'Abd-al-Hakim's  ''Mo- 
hammedan Conquest  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  in 
the  Years  643  to  705  a.d.''  in  Bibliad  and  Semitic 
Studies  (New  York,  1901);  and  Ezra  Studies 
(Chicago,   1910). 


TORREY,  JOSEPH:  American  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Rowley,  Blass.,  Feb.  2,  1797;  d.  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1867.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  1816,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1819;  preached  for  a  time  as  a 
missionary;  was  pastor  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  1819-27; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  1827-42;  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, 1842-67;  and  president  of  the  university, 
1862-66.  He  edited  with  memoirs,  the  Remains  of 
President  James  Marsh  (1843) ;  and  the  Sdect  Ser- 
mons of  President  Worthington  Smith  (Andover, 
1861);  wrote  A  Theory  of  Fine  Art  (lectures,  New 
York,  1874) ;  and  finished  a  masterly  translation  of 
Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Rdigion 
and  Church  (9  vols.,  Edinbuigh,  1847-55;  12th  ed., 
6  vols.,  Boston,  1881-82). 

TORREY,  REUBEN  ARCHER:  Congregational- 
ist,  evangelist;  b.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1875)  and  from  the  theological  department  there 
(B.D.,  1878),  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic  and  E^langen.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Garretsville,  O.  (1878-82),  Open 
Door  Church,  Minneapolis  (1883-86) ;  superintend- 
ent of  the  Minneapolis  City  Missionary  Society 
(1886-89) ;  pastor  of  People's  Church,  Minneapolis 
(1887-89);  superintendent  of  Chicago  Evangeliza- 
tion Society  and  Moody  Bible  Institute  (1889-1908), 
having  meanwhile  been  pastor  of  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Church,  Chicago  (1894-1905);  and  since 
Dec.,  1901,  has  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work, 
part  of  the  time  in  a  tour  of  the  world,  preaching  in 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Germany,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at 
home.  He  holds  to  the  divine  origin  and  absolute 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  virgin  birth  and 
bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  doctrine 
that  men  are  saved  only  through  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  and  on  condition  of  faith  in  him,  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  to  the  endless  blessed  consciousness  of  those 
who  accept  Christ  in  this  life  and  the  endless  con- 
scious misery  of  those  who  in  this  life  reject  Christ. 
He  has  written  among  other  works  How  I  Bring 
Men  to  Christ  (New  York,  1893);  Baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1895);  How  to  Study  the  Bible  with 
Greatest  Profit  (1896) ;  What  the  Bible  Teaches  (1898)  ; 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible  (1899) ;  How  to  Promote 
and  Conduct  a  Successful  Revival  (1901);  How  to 
Work  for  Christ  (1901);  Revival  Addresses  (1903); 
Talks  to  Men  (1904);  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 
(1907);  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  our 
Lord  (1909) ;  The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  Personal  Experience 
(1910);  and  commentaries  and  helps  on  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  Series. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  T.  B.  Davis,  Torrey  and  Alexander;  the 
Story  of  a  Woridrwide  Revival,  New  York,  1905;  J.  K. 
Maclean,  Triumphant  Evangeliemt  London,  1905. 

TORTOSA    See  Phenicia,  Phenicians,  I.,  §  9. 

TOSEPHTA.    See  Talmud. 

TOSSAIf US.    See  Toussain. 
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TOTAL  ABSTINEIVCB. 

I.  The  Term  and  its  Use. 

Meaning  of  the  Tenn  (S  1). 
n.  History  of  the  Total-Abstinenoe  Idea. 

The  Modern  Problem  Versus  the  Andeat  (|  !)• 

Opinions  Changed  with  the  Problem  (|  2). 

Nineteenth-Century  Movement  ((3). 

Results  of  the  Movement  (S  4). 
ITT.  Good  and  Bad  Reasons  for  Total-AbstinflDoe. 

Argument  from  the  Evils  of  Drunkenness  (|  1). 

From  the  Evils  of  Moderate  Use  ((  2). 

The  Ethical  Aigument  (S  3). 

Arguments  from  the  Scriptures  (f  4). 
IV.  Total  Abstinence  and  Temperance  Laws. 

L  The  Term  and  Its  Use:  Human  society  can 
not  hold  together,  much  less  be  prosperous  and 
tolerable  to  live  in,  imless  most  persons  volimtarily 
practise  total  abstinence  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
crime,  and  an  abstinence  more  or  less  stringent 
from  many  other  possible  acts  and  habits.  Noth- 
ing is  more  essential  to  successful  living,  either  in- 
dividual or  social,  than  the  exercise  of  this  form  of 
the  virtue  of  self-control.  Opportimities  for  it 
occur  in  all  regions  of  our  experience;  but  the  term 
is  especially  associated  with  the  use  of  certain  drugs 
which  affect  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  and  result 
in  disastrous  habits.  Intoxicating  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  the  best-known  of  these,  and  with  them 
tlds  article  will  mainly  concern  itself.  But  similar 
dangers  arise,  and  the  same  principles  apply  in  the 
case  of  opium,  cocain,  tobacco,  hashish,  and  many 
other  substances. 

The  term  "  total  abstinence  "  has  a  history,  and 
a  historical  meaning.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
employing  it  in  this  historical  mean- 
z.  Meaning  ing,  and  guarding  against  the  perver- 
of  the  sions  that  have  naturally  crept  in. 
Term.  The  taking  of  the  pledge  was  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  temperance  reform 
movements,  and  several  different  pledges  were  in 
use.  They  were  alike  in  that  they  applied,  with  pos- 
sible rare  exceptions,  only  to  liquids  that  might 
produce  intoxication,  and  to  these  solely  in  their 
use  as  a  "  beverage  "  or  "  common  drink."  The 
substitution,  in  the  pledges,  of  "  alcoholic  "  for 
"  intoxicating  "  came  later;  and  whatever  the  re- 
formers thought  concerning  alcoholic  wine  in  the 
sacrament,  for  example,  or  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
medicine  or  in  flavoring-extracts,  they  ordinarily 
left  these  uses  outside  the  pledge.  But  there  were 
other  particulars  in  which  the  pledges  differed,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  different  pledges  were  offered 
at  the  same  meeting,  the  people  being  invited  to 
choose  which  pledge  they  would  sign.  One  pledge 
was  against  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  so-called  moderate  use.  Another 
v.as  against  distilled  liquors  as  distinguished  from 
wine  or  beer  or  cider.  Another  was  against  all  use 
as  beverages  of  drinks  that  can  intoxicate,  whether 
distilled  or  fermented.  This  third  was  the  total-ab- 
stinence pledge — total  as  including  all  intoxicants 
and  not  some  only,  and  total  as  being  against  all 
use  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  and  not  against 
excessive  use  only.  There  was  a  longer  form  of  this 
pledge  in  which  one  promised  not  to  sell  or  give 
away  intoxicating  drinks  for  beverage  purposes,  as 
well  as  not  to  drink  them.  Total  abstinence,  tee- 
totalism^  is  therefore,  historically,  not  abstinence 


from  eversrthing  that  contains  alcohol,  but  from 
everything  which  so  contains  alcohol  that  one  night 
get  drunk  upon  it;  not  abstinence  from  such  liquids 
for  all  purposes,  but  abstinence  from  them  as  a 
beverage.  The  historical  total-abstinenoe  positiQii 
distinguishes  the  medicinal  and  other  uses  of  dkxM 
from  its  use  as  a  beverage,  though  it  demands  that 
it  shall  not  be  recklessly  or  needlessly  used  for  these 
other  purposes.  It  does  not  place  the  very  Hght 
wines  and  beers  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
that  will  intoxicate,  though  it  disapproves  ^tem  as 
a  matter  of  prudence,  on  accoimt  of  thdr  relatioos 
to  the  stronger  beverages. 

n.  History  of  the  Total-Abstinence  Idet:  In- 
toxicants, in  the  form  of  wine  and  beer  at  least, 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  times; 
and  the  vice  of  drunkenness  has  also 
z.  The      been  known.    This  is  evident  from  the 

Modem     familiar  Biblical  instances  of  Noah  and 

Problem  Nabal  and  others,  from  the  figures  and 
Versos  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  and  Meso- 

Ancient  potaroian  monuments,  from  the  Greek 
myths  concerning  Dionysos,  and  from 
many  other  sources.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  of  drunkenness  have  been  very  materially 
changed  within  the  last  few  centuries  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  art  of  distillation  has  developed.  This 
art  has  long  been  known  and  practised;  but  it  was 
not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it  came 
to  be  the  powerful  means  it  now  is  for  increasing 
and  cheapening  the  world's  stock  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  According  to  Theodore  W.  Dwight  (/»- 
dependentf  Apr.  27,  1882)  the  earliest  reoognition 
of  the  existence  of  distilled  liquors  to  be  found  in 
English  legislation  is  in  the  year  1629;  and  it  was 
not  until  much  later  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
these  came  to  be  recognised  as  in  general  use.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  their  introduction  great- 
ly increased  the  evils  of  int^perance.  Says  the 
Encydopcedia  Dritannica,  in  its  article  on  "  Gin ": 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentory,  gin-fhofv 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity  in  London;  and  tiie  owof  the 
beverage  increased  to  an  extent  so  demoralinng  that  retail- 
era  actually  exhibited  placards  in  their  windows,  intimatini 
that  there  people  mii^t  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  and  thtt 
clean  straw,  in  comfortable  oeUara,  would  be  pnnrided  (or 
customers." 

Contemporaneously  with  theee  changes  in  the 
facilities  for  the  practise  of  drunkenness  occurred 
certain  other  changes  in  men's  habits  of  living, 
which  also  greatly  affected  the  question  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Coffee  was  known  as  early  tf 
875  A.D.,  but  it  was  first  brought  from  Abyssinia 
into  Arabia  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Coffee 
houses  were  established  in  Constantinople  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  I/)Ddon 
in  1652;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  coffee  was  a  customary  beverage  in  Europe- 
Chocolate  and  tea  came  to  be  generally  used,  among 
Europeans,  within  a  few  years  of  the  same  time.  ^ 
both  these  directions,  throughout  Europe  and  AIQe^ 
ica  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  generation  of 
men  who  were  of  middle  age  about  the  year  1700 
witnessed  a  radical  revolution  in  the  oonditioDsof 
human  life.  In  their  childhood,  fermented  alcoholic 
drinks  were  the  one  resource  of  men,  not  only  for 
purposes  of  intoxicatbn,  but  for  all  the  purposes 
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for  which  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  are  now  employed. 
They  lived  to  see  the  fermented  beverages  largely 
superseded,  in  the  one  use  of  them  by  distilled 
liquors,  and  in  the  other  use  of  them  by  the  hot 
drinks  which  have  ever  since  been  on  our  tables. 
In  their  childhood,  however  relatively  plentiful 
wine  and  ale  may  be  said  to  have  been,  they  were 
yet  so  scarce  that  habitual  drunkenness  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  except  those  who  had  access  to 
the  cellars  of  the  rich.  Before  they  died  anybody 
could  get  drunk  for  a  penny.  It  should  be  added  to 
this,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  became  general  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  And  as  having  a  real, 
though  less  direct,  connection  with  the  temperance 
problem,  account  must  be  taken  of  all  the  marvel- 
ous discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  rendered 
human  life  in  these  later  centuries  so  much  more 
complicated  and  strenuous  than  it  was  before. 

These  radical  changes  of  condition  naturally  led 
to  corresponding  changes  in  the  convictions  of  men 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
3.  Opinions  To  trace  the  development  of  these  con- 
Changed  victions  would  be  to  sketch  the  history 
with  the  of  the  modem  temperance  reform  in 
Problem.  America  and  the  Old  World.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  certainly  did  not  condemn  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  nor  even  occasional  drunken- 
ness, provided  the  drinker  kept  himself  prudently 
guarded  from  further  bad  results.  Philo  the  Jew, 
just  before  the  Christian  era,  wrote  extensive  trea- 
tises on  "  Drunkenness  "  and  "  Sobriety."  These  in- 
clude a  formal  discussion  of  the  question, ''  Whether 
the  wise  man  will  get  drunk."  Philo  replies  by 
citing  the  expressed  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  evi- 
dence of  other  sorts,  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
He  says  that  ''  the  sons  of  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers of  high  repute  .  .  .  have  left  behind  10,000 
commentaries  entitled  treatises  on  drunkenness," 
and  censures  these  for  the  narrowness  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  He  insists  on  the  difference 
between  the  drinking  of  ''  unmixed  wine,"  which 
will  produce  intoxication,  and  that  of  lighter  or  di- 
luted wines.  He  calls  unmixed  wine  a  poison  and 
a  medicine,  and  condemns  the  drinking-contests 
which  were  common  in  his  day.  But  he  none  the 
less  indorses  what  he  represents  to  be  the  ciurent 
opinion,  namely,  that  a  wise  man  may  occasionally 
get  drunk.  His  helplessness  when  drunk  no  more 
disproves  his  wisdom  than  if  it  resulted  from  a  bil- 
ious attack,  from  sleep,  or  from  death.  Philo  inti- 
mates that  the  opposite  opinion  is  quite  respectably 
defended,  but  proves,  to  his  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  is  indefensible.  His  opinions  concern- 
ing the  drinking-habit  are  certainly  those  which  have 
been  commonly  held  until  the  last  century.  But,  as 
far  back  as  traces  exist,  there  is  found  a  highly  rep- 
utable line  of  opinion  in  favor  of  total  abstLience 
from  intoxicating  beverages.  Of  this,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  distinguished  Samuel  Johnson 
is  an  instance.  Earlier  in  the  century,  Le  Sage  sar- 
castically admires  "  the  patriotic  forecast  of  those 
ancient  politicians  who  established  places  of  public 
resort,  where  water  was  dealt  out  gratis  to  all  cus- 
tomers, and  who  confined  wine  to  the  shops  of  the 
apothecaries,  that  its  use  might  be  permitted  but 


under  the  direction  of  physicians  ";  and  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  frequented  these  resorts,  not  for 
''  swilling  themselves  with  wine,  but  ...  for  the 
decent  and  economical  amusement  of  drinking 
warm  water "  (Adventures  of  Oil  Bias,  book  ii., 
chap.  4).  This  sarcasm  must  have  been  aimed  at 
opinions  held  by  respectable  contemporaries  of  the 
author.  In  1743  Jolm  Wesley,  in  his  Oeneral  RtUeSf 
mentions  as  sinful,  '*  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity."  It  is  said  that  in  1733  the 
trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  who  were  living 
in  London,  enacted  that  "  the  drink  of  rum  in 
Georgia  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that  all  which 
shall  be  brought  there  be  staved."  In  the  colonies 
and  in  Great  Britain,  during  that  century,  there 
were  several  instances  of  similar  legislation.  Sam- 
uel Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  1659-69,  figures  as  an  in- 
consistent total  abstainer.  Going  back  with  a  bound 
to  the  times  of  Philo,  he  asserts  (Treatise  on  Drunk- 
enness,  ii.)  that  ''  great  nimibers  of  persons,  who, 
because  they  never  touch  unmixed  wine,  look  upon 
themselves  as  sober,"  yet  display  the  same  foolish- 
ness, senselessness,  lack  of  self-control,  and  the  like, 
as  are  displayed  by  a  drunken  person.  Still  earlier 
familiar  instances  are  those  of  the  Rechabites  and 
the  Nazirites  (q.v.),  of  Samuel,  and  Daniel.  Nearly 
up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  world  has  been 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  evils  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  inebriating  beverages,  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  idea  of  total  abstinence  from  them,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  look  upon  total  abstainers  with 
high,  respect,  but  has,  on  the  whole,  approved  the 
use  of  such  beverages,  not  merely  in  what  is  now 
sometimes  called  moderation,  but  up  to  the  line  of 
occasional  and  discreet  drunkenness. 

The  revolution  of  opinion,  at  least  as  a  great  and 
controlling  movement,  began  in  America.    A  repre- 
sentative   incident    will    indicate    its 
3*  mne-     nature.    The  incident  is  taken  from 
teenth-     the  CoUections  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Century     Historical  Society,  1882.    Joseph  Tall- 
MovemMit  cot  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  living  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Aubiun,  N.  Y.    In  all  that  vicinity,  in  1816, 
the  crops  were  so  short  that  poor  people  found  it 
difiicult  to  procure  breadstuffs  for  food.    At  the 
same  time,  Talloot  noticed,  the  distilleries  kept  in 
operation.    He  says: 

'*  The  eiroumstanoes  affected  me  not  a  little,  and  induced 
me  to  write  an  address  to  the  sober  and  influential  part  of 
the  community,  inviting  them  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  melancholy  situation,  and  the  evils  and  calamitous  con- 
sequoices  of  intemperance.  I  insisted  that  nothing  short  of 
the  example  of  that  part  of  society  which  gives  habits  to  the 
world,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  for  medical  purpoees,  would  correct  this  alarming 
evil." 

It  occurred  to  Joseph  Tallcot  to  offer  his  views 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Geneva.    In  his  narrative  he  says: 

'*  I  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  Henry  Aztell»  the  Pre^ 
byterian  clergyman.  .  .  .  His  brethren  from  the  surround- 
ing country  soon  began  to  come  into  the  village,  and  call  on 
him  for  instruction  where  they  might  find  entertainment 
among  their  friends.  The  master  of  the  house  appeared 
very  hospitable,  inviting  them  to  partake  of  his  brandy; 
which  they  did,  with  what  would  be  thought  moderation* 
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He  turned  to  me,  and  pleasantly  said  he  '  supposed  it  would 
be  useless  to  invite  me  to  partake,'  considering  my  business. 
I  as  pleasantly  replied,  that  *  we  had  been  in  the  same  habit, 
but,  seeing  the  evU  of  it,  we  had  abandoned  it,'  and  I  hoped 
they  would  do  the  same." 

Joseph  Tallcot  read  his  paper,  first  before  a  com- 
mittee, and  afterward  before  the  synod,  and  went 
his  way.    The  synod,  after  duly  considering  it,  pub- 
lished it,  with  resolutions  "  fully  approving  it,  and 
solemnly  declaring,  that  from  that  time  they  would 
abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  med- 
ical purposes;    that  they  would  speak  against  its 
conunon  use  from  the  pulpit,  .  .  .  and  use  their 
influence  to  prevail   with  others  to  follow  their 
example.''    Similar  incidents  were  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  among  people  of 
various  religious  persuasions.    In  1789,  200  farmers 
of  Litchfield,  Ck)nn.,  pledged  themselves  for  that 
season  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their  farm 
work.    In  1794  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia 
published  his  Medical  Inquiry ^  in  which  he  insisted 
that  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage  ought 
to  be  entirely  abandoned.    In  1812  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  made  a  deliverance  ''  not  only 
against  actual  intemperance,  but  against  all  those 
habits  and  indulgences  which  may  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  it."    In  the  same  year  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  recommended  entire  absti- 
nence from  ardent  spirits;   while  the  Consociation 
of  Fairfield  Ck)unty  adopted  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  whatever, 
especially  for  "  those  whose  appetite  for  drink  is 
strong  and  increasing."     The  Temperate  Society, 
formed  at  Moreau,  N.  Y.,  1808,  and  the  Boston,  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of   Intemperance,  1813, 
were  not  total-abstinence  bodies.    In  1818  the  Pres- 
byterian Assembly  planted  itself  squarely  on  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  "  abstain  from  '  even 
the  common  use '   of  ardent  spirits."     In   1823 
President  Nott  of  Union  College  published  his  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evils  of  Intemperance,     In  1826  the 
American  Temperance  Society  was  oiganized,  T?ie 
National  Philanthropist  was  started,  and  Lyman 
Beecher  published  his  Six  Sermons  on  Intemper^ 
ance.    In  the  same  year  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  in  The 
Connecticut  Observer^  advocated  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  not  from  distilled  spirits 
merely.    From  about  1836  this  principle  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  reformers. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  was  very  rapid  in 
Great  Britain,  and  marvelously  rapid  in  the  United 
States.  Societies,  local  and  general,  were  organ- 
ized. Temperance  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers were  published  in  great  numbers.  Public 
meetings  were  held.  The  pledge  was  circulated. 
Total  abstainers  came  to  be  counted  by  millions. 
In  1840  six  hard  drinkers  in  Baltimore  suddenly 
signed  the  pledge,  and  started  the  "  Washingtonian" 
movement.  In  a  few  months,  about  1838,  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Mathew  (see 
Mathbw,  Theobald)  administered  the  pledge  to 
nearly  150,000  persons  in  Cork  alone.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  temperance-work  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  culminated  in  the  decade  that  began  about 


1846  A.D.    Very  seldom  has  a  movement  gained 

so  complete  control  over  public  opinion.     Among 

other  forms  of  oiganization  the  tem- 

4.  Results  peranoe  knightly  orders  appealed  to 
of  the      the  imagination  of  the  young  people; 

MoYement  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
being  foimded  in  New  York  in  1842, 
that  of  the  Rechabites  being  introduced  from  Great 
Britain  about  the  same  time,   and   that  of  the 
Good  Templars  originating  in  1851.     Temperance 
oiganization  reached  every  hamlet,  and  the  churches 
and  Sunday-schools.    Bands  of  Hope  and  the  like 
were  oiganized  for  the  children.    The  habitual  use 
of  inebriating  drinks  became  so  rare  among  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  churches  that  those  who 
used  them  attracted  attention  thereby,  though  this 
was  more  the  case  in  the  country  than  in  the  lai^ 
cities.    It  was  easy  to  pass  prohibitory  laws,  and 
many  were  passed.    They  did  not,  however,  pro\'e 
as  successful  as  their  advocates  had  hoped.    Most 
of  them  were  either  pronounced  imconstitutional, 
or  were  repealed,  or  became  a  dead  letter.    Then  the 
temperance  interests  were  overshadowed  by  those 
that  led  to  the  Civil  War.    Since  the  war  elaborate 
oiganizations    have    appeared,    notably    political 
prohibition  parties,  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  Anti-Saloon  League.     Novel  tem- 
perance movements    have  at  times    made   great 
headway — blue-ribbon    movements,     white-ribbon 
movements,  and  pra3dng  '*  crusades  "  in  the  places 
where  liquors  are  sold.    There  have  been  recurring 
waves  of  success  and  defeat  in  the  matter  of  prohib- 
itory and  local-option  laws.    The  total-abstinenoe 
tradition  has  been  generally  maintained  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  originally  accepted  it.    There 
have  been  sermons  and  addresses,  the  circulation  of 
temperance  literature,  regular  temperance  lessons 
in  the  Simday-schools,  and  compulsory  temperance 
instruction  in  the  pubUc  schools.     A  little  has  been 
done  in  the  providing  of  substitutes  for  the  saloon. 
Business  interests  have  more  or  less  rigidly  insisted 
upon  total  abstinence  as  the  condition  of  responsible 
employment.     Athletic  interests  have  powerfully  in- 
fluenced yoimg  men  by  reqiiiring  abstinence  during 
the  period  of  training;   however,  this  may  have 
been  neutralized  by  the  debauch  that  has  too  often 
followed  the  contest.    In  the  navies  of  the  world  it 
is  recognized  that  temperance  is  the  condition  of 
efficiency.    Sociological  and  charitable  interests  are 
allies  of  temperance. 

IIL  Good  and  Bad  Reasons  for  Total  Abstinence: 
Nevertheless,  present  temperance  convictions  have 
less  dynamic  vitality  than  they  ought  to  have.  In- 
temperance is  rife,  and  the  public  is  apathetic.  Un- 
enforced temperance  laws  do  harm  by  fostering  dis- 
respect for  law.  The  dominance  of  the  saloon  is 
not  checked  except  locally  and  temporarily.  So  far 
as  this  is  due  to  weak  elements  in  the  temperance 
propaganda,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  temperance;  for  it  is  in  their  power  to 
search  out  and  eliminate  such  elements. 

The  aigument  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  effective  is  that  from  the  evils  of  drunk- 
enness. These  evils,  moral  and  economical,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  are  monstrous,  and  total  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage 
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provides  the  only  known  adequate  remedy.    This 

argument  is  sound,  and  is  by  itself  sufficient.    It 

appeals   to  common  experience.    Its 

I.  Argu-    facts  are  facts  which  all  intelligent  per- 

ment  from  sons  know.    But  many  advocates  of 
the  EvUs  of  temperance  are  not  satisfied  with  this 

Drunken^  commonsense  presentation.  They  are 
ness.  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  Tnnlring  the 
argument  scientific,  and  so  they  rein- 
force it  with  statistics,  and  with  theories  of  social 
science.  This  is  admirable  provided  they  use 
sound  theories  and  correct  statistics;  but  when 
men  advocate  temperance  on  the  basis  of  crude 
social  theories  and  fake  statistics,  intelligent  persons 
hear  and  disbelieve  and  become  apathetic. 

The  experience  of  some  generations  of  total  ab- 
stainers proves  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  as  food. 
Total  abstainers  live  longer  than  moderate  drink- 
ers.   It  is  an  established  fact  that  intoxicants  injure 
one  who  uses  them  habitually,  even  if 
2.  From  the  he  never  gets  drunk.    This  is  in  itself 

Evils  of     a  valid  and  sufficient  argument  for 

Moderate  total  abstinence;  but  the  temperance 
Use.  advocate  misuses  it  if,  in  his  laudable 
ambition  to  be  scientific,  he  deals  in 
facts  which  he  only  half  understands,  and  which 
he  fails  to  state  correctly.  If  one  makes  his  fight 
against  the  chemical  agent  called  alcohol  rather 
than  against  intoxicants  as  such;  if  instead  of  using 
incontrovertible  facts  he  insists  mainly  on  propo- 
sitions that  are  in  dispute,  for  example,  the  proposi- 
tion that  alcohol  has  no  food  value,  or  the  propo- 
sition that  the  character  of  alcohol  as  a  poison  is 
unaffected  by  dilution,  he  injures  the  cause  which 
he  is  advocating.  Such  false  reasonings  are  none 
the  less  weak  for  the  fact  that  persons  are  some- 
times convinced  by  them;  when  persons  so  con- 
vinced discover  their  error  they  become  either  luke- 
warm or  hostile.  Another  misuse  of  this  argument 
consists  in  putting  it  into  the  principal  place.  To 
do  this  is  to  treat  the  drink  problem  as  if  it  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  question  of  a  pork  diet,  or 
of  ill-cooked  food;  and  this  involves  a  disastrous 
belittling  of  the  moral  and  social  issues. 

The  ethical  principle  in  the  case  is  that  a  person 

has  no  right  to  degrade  himself,  to  injure  others  or 

the  commimity,  or  to  run  undue  risks  of  injuring 

himself  or  others.    And  there  is  sJways 

3.  The      a  double  reply  to  the  person  who  thinks 

Ethical  that  he  is  so  strong  that  there  are  for 
Argument  him  no  risks  in  moderate  drinking. 
First,  no  one  knows  oeforehand  what 
risks  the  drink-habit  may  have  for  him;  second, 
even  if  he  knew,  he  might  still  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  the  strong  to  deny  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  Probably  all  advocates  of 
total  abstinence  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
obligations,  and  regard  them  as  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  case.  They  should  never  be  left  in  the 
background  while  weak  though  specious  substi- 
tutes are  pushed  to  the  front. 

From  the  beginning  the  total-abstinence  move- 
ment has  been  deeply  religious.  This  is  true  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  of  its  advocates 
have  been  irreligious,  and  have  even  used  temper- 
ance doctrines  for  venting  their  dislike  to  the  Bible 


and  the  churches.    Such  instances  attract  atten- 
tion mainly  because  they  are  exceptional.     The 

movement  being  religious,  both  its  ad- 

4.  Axgu-    vocates  and  its  opposers  appeal  to  the 

meats  from  Scriptures.    In  relatively  few  passages 

the        the    Scriptures   speak    of    wine   and 

Scriptures,  strong  drink  as  being  good,  and  of 

their  strength  as  being  a  good  quality 
in  them.  They  commend  them  for  medicinal  and 
for  sacrificial  uses.  Very  likely  the  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture thought  of  them  as  being,  in  forms  too  diluted 
to  be  intoxicating,  the  natiu^  drink  of  all  who 
could  afford  them.  Different  from  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moderate  drinking  of  liquids  of  intoxica- 
ting strength;  whether  the  Scriptures  for  their  own 
times  approve  this  is  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference, 
and  is  an  academic  question.  In  interpreting  these 
utterances  of  the  Scriptures  the  facts  adduced  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article  are  important.  One 
who  approved  the  use  of  the  light  fermented  bever- 
ages in  the  ancient  world  might  now  disapprove 
them,  substituting  such  drinks  as  tea  or  coffee. 
Before  intoxicants  were  made  cheap  by  the  art  of 
distillation  the  evils  and  risks  from  them  were  im- 
mensely less  than  now.  Most  of  the  himdreds  of 
passages  in  which  the  Scriptures  mention  or  imply 
wine  or  strong  drink  are  imsparing  condemnations 
of  the  social  drinking  usages  which  then  prevailed 
(e.g.,  Matt.  xxiv.  49;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21; 
I  Cor.  vi.  10;  Isa.  v.  11, 12,  22,  xxviii.  7;  Amos.  iv. 
1;  Prov.  XX.  1,  xxiii.  30,  31).  As  a  remedy  they 
sometimes  prescribe  total  abstinence,  but  never 
moderation  in  drinking.  In  their  avoidance  of  any 
explicit  approval  of  moderate  drinking  they  are  in 
significant  contrast  with  such  ancient  literature  as 
Ecclesiasticus  or  the  writings  of  Philo.  One  should 
read  these  passages  and  observe  that  they  contem- 
plate habitual  drunkenness  as  exclusively  the  vice 
of  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic.  They  especially 
scathe  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  who  through  drink  are 
ineffective  in  their  public  duties.  In  contrast  with 
this  the  drunkenness  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
especially  prevalent  among  the  poor.  It  is  not  now 
a  question  of  relatively  a  few  aristocrats  drinking 
themselves  to  death,  but  of  a  drink  curse  affecting 
the  millions  of  the  common  people,  and  bringing 
with  it  starvation  and  squalor  and  crime  and  whole- 
sale race  deterioration.  The  modem  problem  differs 
from  the  ancient.  Supposably  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  may  be  that  total  abstinence 
is  a  duty  for  our  time  and  environment,  even  though 
it  could  be  proved  not  to  be  a  universal  duty  for  all 
times  and  environments.  It  can  not  be  proved  that 
Jesus  drank  beverages  that  would  intoxicate,  nor 
that  the  apostles  and  prophets  approved  even  the 
limited  common  drinking  of  such  beverages;  but 
if  this  could  be  proved  for  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ent, the  proof  would  not  apply  in  the  different 
conditions  that  now  exist.  The  Scriptures  either  pre- 
scribe or  commend  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cants as  a  practise  that  should  be  followed  in  a  good 
many  cases  (e.g..  Num.  vi.;  Lev.  x.  9;  Jer.  xxxv.; 
Dan.  i.;  Prov.  xxiii.  31;  Luke  i.  15;  I  Tim.  v.  23). 
They  thus  by  implication  prescribe  total  abstinence 
in  aU  cases  that  are  parallel  to  these.   Are  there  now 
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any  cases  that  would  not  coma  under  tbis  prohibi- 
tion7  FinaJIy,  the  Scriptures  emphasize  the  pric' 
ciplea  on  which  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
reste,  particularly  the  principle  of  abstinence  when 
[indulging  might  result  in  harm  to  persons  weaker 
than  him  who  indulges  (e.g.,  Rom.  xiv,;  I  Cor.  viii., 
X.).  It  is  this  that  defines  the  position  ot  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject.  Particular  statements  may 
refer  to  local  and  temporary  coudiliotLB,  but  these 
ethical  principles  are  universal. 

Aa  the  Scriptures,  rightly  understood,  are  thus 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  true  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence,  so  false  ex^esis  of  the  Scriptures  by 
temperance  advocatus,  including  false  theories  of 
unfcnnented  wine,  have  done  more  than  almost 
anything  else  to  discredit  the  good  cause.  The  full 
abandonment  of  these  bad  premises  would  strength- 
en the  cause  immeasumbly. 

IV.  Total  Abstinence  and  Temperance  Laws;  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  effort  to  secure  the 
legal  suppression  of  the  hquor  traffic  is  a  later  and 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  temperance  movement 
than  the  efforts  for  total  abstinence.  The  leaders 
of  the  great  movement  attempted  to  restrict  the  use 
of  li(iuora  by  moral  suasion,  but  they  accompanied 
this  by  demands  for  legislation.  Lyman  Beecher's 
Six  iSermoru,  for  example,  emphatically  declare  that 
the  remedy  tor  intemperance  includes  "  the  banish- 
ment of  ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  arti- 
cles of  commerce,"  and  invoke  the  interference  of 
legislation  to  this  end,  as  well  as  that  of  public 
eentiment  (ed.  of  182S,  p.  64).  As  noted  above,  that 
movement  led  to  the  general  passing  of  prohibitory 
laws.  But  no  conceivable  legislation  can  do  away 
■with  the  need  of  voluntary  self-controi  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  greatest  thing  that  restrictive  laws  can 
possibly  accomplish  is  to  facilitate  correct  practise  by 
individuals.  To  regard  total  abstinence  as  mainly 
a  mere  incident  to  prohibitory  law  is  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  mistake  that  can  be  made  in  the  tem- 
perance propaganda.  W.  J.  Beechbr. 
Bibuoohifht:    The   Utersturo    on    total  abstinence    (and 
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On  ths  hiatory  oonault:  B.  CouUng.  Hittarv  of  the  Tem- 
perance Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  bio- 
t^TOI^ieal  ffaticw  of  tieparird  Worihiet,  London.  18fl2; 
Ctntmnial  Temperance  Volume.  Philsdclphia.  1870;  W. 
H.  Duiiela.  The  Trniprrancr  Reform  and  itt  Great  Refonn- 
m.  New  York.  IS78;  G.  F.  Clark.  Hilom  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reform  in  Maiiachwetti.  IS13-8S.  Boston.  IS8R; 
D.  Bums.  Temperance  HiMorv:  a  CantecuUve  fJarmlive 
of  the  Site,  Deatloprntnl  and  Eitention  of  the  Temperance 
Reform,  iritt  an  rnlrodwUoru  Chapter.  London,  1888; 
Cuclopedia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibilion. 
Book  of  Facte,  SlaUitica,  and  (/merat  /i 
Phaiu  ofthe  Drink  QuuCion,  the  " 
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and  athen.  Inloticatino  Drinkt  and  Dn^t  i 
andTimie:  a  TimitiM  Century  Surrey  of  lalnnprnn : 
bOMitS  an  a  Svmporium  of  Tiitimony  from  one  kmibti  Uv 
eionarirs  and  Traveler!.  Wjiahin«lon,  1909. 

For  the  lecal  upccts  cwoiult:    F.  A.  MeEmiK  SAt 
by  Aet  e/  Parliament.   New   Yoril.   ISM  (eompuH  Ux 

Temperance  and  LmiKlation.  ib.  1802;  E.  A.  Pull,  li- 
centinQ  and  Temperance  in  Sieeden.  rfarvan  ml  Dn- 
mart,  ib,  1Q(J7.  The  medical  lapKt  is  treatal  in:  IT.  II, 
Carpenter.  On  the  Um  and  Abuae  of  Alcoholic  Lvtvii  it 
HeiMi  and  Ditecue.  London.  186U;  A.  Gmtilnu,  Ttt 
Foundation  of  DtatA:  a  Study  of  the  Drink  Qaatiai,  Bor 
ton.  ISS*:  C.  A,  Story,  Alcohol:  iu  Nature  and  SleU. 
New  Yoik.  1874;  J,  5,  Billlngi.  PhynolBfieal  AtrtOiil 
the  liqwr  I\obUm.  BaHo!:  Xaoa:  T.  N,  KeJynKk.D™' 
Problem  in  iie  M tdico-tociological  Awpede,  by  /Hrtt* 
Medical  A  uihariHa.  New  York.  1907. 

Od  the  monJ  and  aociBl  lides  conault:  E,  C.  IMenii, 
Coneideraiion  of  the  Temperance  Arwmxnl  and  fiubr^ 
New  York,  1865;  J,  Porton,  ir.li  (^^  Coming  .«ot  Dntk 
Winet  iaAtlanlic  MorUhly.  K-at..  1898:  i.t.Cace.  *«* 
of  Inloxicolion:  the  Aim  and  Rteullt,  ib.  1870;  VI.  Bit- 
(reaves.  Our  Waited  Reeaurcet;  the  Mitiint  Liit  i"  IW 
Temperance  Reform,  ib.  ISHI ;  R.  B,  Grindnd,  Tht  .Voium'i 
Vict;  the  Claime  of  Temperance  upon  the  CkritHanauA 
ed.by  biasoo,  London,  1884;  H.  W.  Blair.  The  TempBoa 
Mooement:  or.  the  ConJIiel  betuten  Man  and  AlecMWi 
ed..  Boaton.  1888;  £,  J.  Wheeler.  PraliibiliBn:Ihe  Pri^i- 
pie.  Iht  Poliry,  and  the  Party.  New  York.  1889;  J,  C 
Fenuld.  The  Economict  of  Prahibitian.  ib.  1894;  J,  Hon- 
tree  and  A,  Sberwt'li.  Temperance  Problem  and  Sxwl  Rr 
form.  4th  ed,,  ib.  1890;  H.  C,  Tniiobull.  Border  Linn  in  tti 
Field  of  Doubtful  Prartica.  ib.  ISm-.  R.  Calkins,  ^hMiIUh 
for  Ibe  Saloon.  Boston.  1901;  8.  H,  Maneval.  ProhAilM 
of  Inlozicalinti  Liquon,  Canton,  O..  11*03;  G.  B.  Culldl. 
PeydtoUmy  of  Aleoholiem.  New  York,  1907;  A.  A.  Hopkiii. 
PtafU  and  Lou  tn  Man.  ib.  1909;  H.  S.  Warner.  Sivi 
Welfare  and  Iht  Liiiuor  Problem;  A  Striei  of  Sludvt  ta 
the  Saureet  of  the  Problem  and  how  they  rdate  to  ite  Sohttvu. 
Chicago,  1909,  The  vsriaua  temperance  societies  an  coo- 
tioually  iaauiug  tracts,  pamphleta,  and  books,  hiti  ot 
whiah  cea  be  obtained  on  applications  to  the  aDeieQoa. 

TOTEMISH.     See  Comfabativb  Religion,  VL, 

1,  b,.  S&  2-6. 

TODLMIB,  JOSHUA:  English  Unitarian,  and 
bioRrapher;  b.  in  London  May  11,  1740;  d.  at  ffir- 
mjnglium  July  23,  1815.  He  studied  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  1748-55  (or  -56);  prepared  for  the  ministry 
at  the  independent  academy  supported  by  the 
Coward  trust,  1756-61 ;  was  minister  of  the  Ptea- 
byterian  congregation  of  Colyton,  Devonshire, 
1761-64;  ot  Mary  Street  General  Baptist  chapel, 
Taunton,  1765-18^;  and  colleague  to  John  Ken- 
tish at  the  New  Meeting,  Binningham,  1S04-I5. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society, 
1702.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  is  of  note 
for  his  biographical  and  historical  work.  He  pub- 
lished Sermtms,  ■principally  addressed  to  KouA 
(Honiton,  1770);  Drsaerlatitma  on  the  Iniemal  Bri- 
dfnecM  arid  Exceilcnce  of  Christianity  (London,  1785}; 
The  Pra/Uical  Effieacy  of  Ux  Unilarian  Doctrint 
(1796);  SermoTis  (Bath,  1810);  Four  Discounts  on 
the  Nature,  Design,  Uue,  and  History  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Baptism  (London.  1811);  An  Hitioriatt 
View  of  the  Stale  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Enf- 
land  (Bath,  1314);  the  lives  of  Faustus  Sociniu 
(London,   1777),  J.  Diddle  (1789),  S.  H.  Sanga 
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(179(1),  Charles  Bulkley  (LondonT  1802).  and  8. 
Bourn  (BirmiDgbBm,  1S08);  and  edited  with  mem- 
oir a  new  edition  ot  Neal's  Biatory  of  the  Parilana 
(5  vols.,  Bath,  1793-97). 

BiBLioaRAFnr:  Tbo  fuoeral  «Bnnonii  by  J,  Eentiab  and  t. 
Worsley  wEfa  publishod  London,  181S-J9.  A  Utmoir 
by  the  former  is  in  Monthly  Rtpoiitorv.  181G.  pp.  665  sqq. 
Consult  f urthar;  J.  R.  Wroford.  SkMi  o/  (A*  H«l.  o/  Pra- 
byirnan  Nonconfonnity  in  Birminelum,  pp.  SB,  SB  aqq., 
Bimunghun,  1832;  DNB,  Ivii.  83-Kl. 

TOULOUSE,  tQ"laz':  Important  town  of  Bouthem 
France,  and  seat  of  a  numl>er  of  eynods.  The  an- 
cient Tolosa,  it  wod  the  eacrcd  capital  of  the  Tcc- 
tosoges;  was  token  by  the  Romans  100  B.C.;  was 
the  capital  ot  the  Visigotha,  419-507;  came  under 
the  power  of  the  Franks,  507,  but  later  r^aincd  its 
independence;  was  a  county  of  hereditary  princes, 
778-1271,  enjoying  prosperity  up  to  the  AJbigen- 
sian  wara,  after  which  it  waa  united  lo  France,  1271 ; 
it  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  ant! 
later  became  notorious  for  intolerance,  in  gross  con- 
trast to  ita  earlier  attitude.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1229,  is,  after  that  of  Paris,  the  oldest  in  France. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Louis,  a  synod  was  convened  in  Toulouse, 
S29,  but  the  decrees  are  lost.  One  was  held  in  883 
to  adjust  the  complaint  which  Jews  had  made  to 
Charles  the  Fat  of  being  abused  by  clergy  and  laity. 
One  in  1056,  summoned  by  Pope  Victor  II.,  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  bishops,  and  passed  thirteen 
canons  forbidding  Gimony,  insisting  upon  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  and  placing  the  age  of  ordination  to 
priests'  orders  at  thirty,  and  to  deacons'  orders  at 
twenty-five.  The  synod  of  1118  was  concerned  with 
the  inception  of  a  crusade  against  the  Moora  in 
Spain.  The  synod  of  1119,  which  Pope  Calixtus  II, 
presided  over  in  pieraon,  reiterated  the  laws  against 
Bimony,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  tithes, 
and  in  three  of  the  ten  canons  teachers  of  false 
doctrine  were  auathcioatised.  The  synod  of  1160, 
Bt  which  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  100 
hisbops  and  abbots,  and  l^ates  of  Pope  Alexander 
III.  and  his  rival,  Victor  III.,  were  present,  declared 
Alexander  pope,  and  pronounced  exconununication 
upon  Victor.  The  synod  of  1219  forbade  the  con- 
ferment of  offices  upon  the  Cathari  (see  Nbw  Mani- 
CHEiiKB,  II.),  and  forbade  all  work  upon  church- 
festival  days  which  were  mentioned  by  name. 

The  synod  ot  1229,  in  the  pontificate  ot  Gr^pry 
IX,.  is  important.  It  obligated  archbishops  and 
bishops,  or  priests,  and  two  or  three  laymen,  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  search  out  heretics,  and 
bring  them  to  punishment.  A  heretic's  bouse  was 
to  be  destroyed.  Penitent  heretics  were  to  be 
obliged  to  wear  a  Cross  on  their  right  and  left  side, 
and  might  not  receive  an  office  until  the  pope  or 
fcifl  legate  should  attest  the  puri^  of  their  faith.  All 
men  of  fourteen  years  and  over,  and  all  women  of 
twelve  years  and  over,  were  to  be  required  to  deny 
all  connection  with  heresy  and  heretics.  This  oati) 
was  to  be  repeated  every  two  years.  Laymen  were 
also  forbidden  the  possession  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament;  and  the  suppresraon  of  vernacular 
tranalatinnH  was  especially  commended.  In  1590  a 
synod  under  Archbishop  Francis  II.  of  Joyeuse  de- 
clared the  Tridentine  decrees  binding,  and  took  up 
yarious  eubjects,  such  bb  relics,  the  coiuecraljoii  of 


churcbee,  oratories,  and  the  admin iatration  of  bos* 
pitals.  As  late  as  1850  a  provincial  synod  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  d'Astros,  which 
declared  against  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought, 
indiffcrentism,  and  socialism, 

BlBuoaHATBT;  M.  R.  Vincent.  In  the  Shadtiu  of  iKe  Fyn- 
nm,  pp.  211-232.  ISew  York.  IS83i  J.  tie  Uihoadte, 
L-tnlUe  Saint  Etitfmt,  Touloun.  ISttO;  L.  Arista  uid  L. 
Bmud,  Hia.  pop'uiaiTt  de  TouJinai.  ib.  laOS;  L.  V,  Do- 
lialo.  La  PtAhuJw  CtUbralion  iTun  ronrile  ^  Toulouti  m 
lieo.  Paris,  1902;    Hcfele,  Coneilieneachichic,  vol*.,  iv.- 

TOUSSAIH,  tQ"san'  (TOSSAflUS),  DAHIEL: 
French  Reformed;  b.  at  Montbilianl  (30  m.  w.  of 
Basel)  July  IS,  1541;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Jan.  10, 
1602.  His  father  was  Pierre  Toussain  (q.v.),  and 
the  son  was  educated  at  Battel  and  Ttlbingen.  Re- 
turning to  France  ho  preached  for  six  months  in  his 
native  town,  and  went  to  Orl^ns,  1560,  where,  after 
being  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  he  was  ordnintti  minis- 
ter of  the  local  Reformed  church  in  1561.  In  1568 
he  was  forced  to  flee  with  other  Protestants,  but 
was  Boon  discovered  and  imprisoned  over  two  weeks. 
He  then  fled  with  his  family  to  Montaigis,  where  he 
was  protected  by  the  duchess  of  Ferrara  until  the 
king  of  France  demanded  the  expulsion  of  all  Hu- 
guenots. He  now  sought  refuge  in  Sancdrre,  and, 
after  one  year,  returned  to  Moatb^liard.  Here  he 
was  charged  with  teaching  Colvinistic  and  ZwingUan 
heresies,  his  reply  being  an  affirmation  of  his  Lu- 
theran belief.  Id  1571  he  was  recalled  to  Orleans, 
and  held  Bervicee  in  the  castle  Jsle,  a  few  miles 
away,  but  at  the  news  of  the  massacre  ot  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  he  fled  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
total  massacre  and  pillage  of  Isle  the  next  day;  and 
he  was  concealed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman 
at  Montargis  and  later  by  the  duchess  in  a  tower  of 
her  castle.  In  Nov.,  1572,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
his  father  at  Montbfliard,  but  Lutheran  intolerance 
oguin  drove  him  out.  and  he  accepted  a  call  ot  the 
French  refugees  at  Basel.  In  Mar.,  1573,  he  waa 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick 
III.  at  Heidelberg,  but  in  1576  the  Calvmistic 
Frederick  waa  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Lutheran 
Louis  VI.,  and  the  Reformed  were  expelled.  They 
found  a  Calvinistic  patron,  however,  in  John  Caai- 
mir,  the  brother  of  the  count,  at  Ncustadt,  where 
Toussain  became  inspector  of  churches  and  also 
helped  found  an  academy  in  which  he  waa  one  of 
the  teachers.  After  the  death  of  Zacharias  Ursinus 
(q.v.)  he  was  also  preacher  to  the  refugees'  church 
of  St.  Lambert.  In  15S3  Louis  VI.  died,  and  John 
Cosimir  became  r^ent.  Calling  Toussain  into  his 
council,  he  expelled  the  Lutherans  from  Heidelberg, 
and  Toussain  later  became  professor  of  tiieology. 
and.  in  1584,  rector.  As  an  author  he  was  prolific, 
being  credited  with  no  less  than  thirty-three  works, 
for  a  list  of  which  and  his  correspondence  of.  F.  W. 
Cuno,  Danid  Toseanu»  (Amsterdam,  1808). 

(John  ViftNor.) 

Bibuoobifbt:  P.  ToauniB.  Vila  d  abitui  D.  To—ani  .  .  . 
narralio,  HeldelbGnC,  1003;  A,  MtUlor,  Daniti  Toaansa, 
Uhcn  und  Wirken,  2  vols..  Plenaburg.  iaS4:  F,  W.  Cuno, 
DanwJ  Toaania.  Ajuatentam.  189S;  J,  Vi«iiot,  HUL  dt 
la  rf/ormc  d<uu  U  pay  dt  UatObtliard.  Montb^Uaid,  190a 

TOOSSAIH  (TOSSANUS),  PIERRE:  French  Re- 
former of  Montbdliard,  and  father  ot  the  preceding; 
b.  at  St.  Laurent,  near  Marville  (145  m.  e.n.e.  of 
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Paris),  1499;  d.  &t  MoDtMli&rd  (30  m.  w.  of  Baael) 
Oct.  S,  1573.  Educated  at  Meti,  Basel,  Cologne, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  he  became  a  oanoD  of  Meti  in 
1515,  where  he  first  heard  of  Protestant  doctrines, 
and,  being  suspected  of  adherence  to  them,  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Basel.  After  a  sojourn  at  Paris,  be 
attempted  to  intioduce  the  aew  doctrines  into  Heti, 
only  to  be  imprisoned  at  Pont  it  Housson.  On  Mar. 
11,  1536,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  he  was  expelled 
from  Ueti.  He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  an  almoner  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  but  in 
1531  was  again  obliged  to  flee  from  France.  After 
visiting  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  GiUaume  Farel  in  Grand- 
son, and  Simon  Sutler  in  Base],  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg. WluJe  in  Tubiitgen  on  his  return,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Duke  Ulrich  of  WOrt- 
tenkbcrg  to  continue  the  Reformation  begun  hy 
Johann  Gayling  and  Farel  in  Montb^liard.  Within 
four  years  (1535-39)  Protestantism  was  definitely 
established,  the  mass  waa  abolished,  and  the  moflt 
of  the  canons  retired  to  Besan^n.  Toussain  be- 
came the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, which,  being  French  and  Swiss  in  character, 
became  involved  in  serious  controverdes  with  the 
German  chaplains  of  Count  Christopher  of  Wdrt- 
temberg,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Hontbtiiard 
in  1542.  As  a  result  he  retired  to  Basel,  1545-46, 
but  returned  to  Montb^liard  when  the  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted.  He  was  one  of  the  few  clergy 
undisturbed  during  the  interim  (1548-52),  and  on 
the  second  suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
HontUliard  in  1552  he  resumed  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
In  1559,  under  the  guardians  of  the  new  count, 
Frederick,  the  WQrttemberg  agenda  were  intro- 
duced, but  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Toussain  and 
his  clei^y  forced  the  count's  guardians  to  nuke 
concessions,  esfiecially  to  permit  the  use  of  Toussain'e 
liturgy  for  the  time  being.  In  1568,  however,  all 
pastors  who  refused  to  adopt  the  WOrttembeig 
agenda  were  deposed.  When,  in  1571,  Jakob  An- 
drea (q.v.)  was  sent  by  the  WOrttembeig  govern- 
ment to  Montb^liard,  the  clergy  were  strictly  ex- 
amined, Daniel  Toussain  (q.v,),  the  reformer's  son, 
was  banished,  and  his  fatiier  was  pensioned  and 
replaced  by  a  Lutheran.  All  the  cleigy  who  pro- 
fessed either  Zwinglianism  or  Calvinism  were  grad- 
ually removed,  and  the  TQbingen  dogmas  were 
enforced.  Strict  in  life,  Evangelical  in  spirit,  Tous- 
sain was  a  model  pastor  and  wise  o^aniser.  His 
sole  hterary  production  was  L'Ordre  qu'on  tient  en 
Vigliie  de  Montbiliard  en  irulruieanl  lex  en/ant,  tt 
administrant  tea  saints  sacratnem  avec  la  forme  du 
mariage  el  des  priiret  (1559),  of  which  only  a  single 
copy  seems  to  exist.  (John  Vifaior.) 


TOWnSEHD,  LUTHER  TRACT:  Methodist 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Orono,  Me.,  Sept.  27,  1838.  He 
spent  his  early  life  in  New  Hampshire;  studied  at 
New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary;  waa  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  Collide,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
1859;  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
1862;  served  &><  private  and  adjutant  of  the  Six- 
teoiUi  New  Hampshira  raiment,  1S62-63;  entered 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  1864;  «up(D- 
fesaor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  New-TestuwDt 
Greek  at  Boston  University,  1868-70;  of  hisUtiai 
theology  there,  1872;  of  practical  tbeokig;  uul 
sacred  rhetoric,  1872-93;  and  since  then  emeiiliu 
profeesor.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Crajo 
(Boston,  1869);  The  Sword  and  Oarmtnl  (ISI); 
God-Man  (1872);  Lost  Forever  (1874);  Aremmi 
Throne  (IS?4);  The  Supematund  Faefor  in  Rdigiaa 
RemwU*  (1877);  The  InUnrudiale  World  (ISTg); 
BMe  Thatlosm  and  Modem  Thought  (18S3);  enhc 
lion  or  Creation  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1S9G); 
Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Critirim  (1S97); 
AwMa*i»  (1902);  God's  Goodness  and  Ser:fritj,a 
Endtese  Punishment  (1903);  Adam  and  fn-Z/ii- 
lory  or  Myth  (1904);  CoUapse  of  Evolution  (ISOi); 
God  and  the  Nation  (1905);  The  Deluge— Bii^ 
or  Myth  (1907);  and  BibU  /nsptroium  (190S). 

TOWnSEHD,  WILLIAM  JOHN:  English  Uetb- 
odist;  b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Jan.  20,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Percy  Street  Academy  in  hi) 
native  city,  and  was  then  engaged  in  busineffl  fm 
several  years,  after  which  he  studied  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  for  s  jear 
(ISSO-fiO)  under  James  Stacey,  of  Sheffield.  He 
was  minister  of  various  churches  of  his  demmina- 
tion  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Qxa- 
ter,  Halifax,  Stockport,  and  Newcastle  until  1886, 
wlun  he  became  president  of  the  Methodiat  New 
Connection  Conference,  as  well  as  general  misaon- 
ary  secretary  of  the  same  body,  a  portion  nliicb  he 
held  until  1801.  In  addition  to  the  psstoni  ^o^ 
which  he  then  resumed  in  Birmingham  and  Londoa, 
be  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  New  Cotmedn  in 
1894-97  and  was  reappointed  in  1902.  In  tbGology 
be  "  holds  generally  by  Evangelical  CbriatbnilT 
as  expounded  by  leading  modem  Mcthodiat  theo- 
logians," and  "  has  views  on  inspiration  and  the 
last  things  which  differ  from  a  hard  and  mechanlcd 
view  of  inspiration,  or  an  arbitrary  view  ol  futuie 
retribution."  He  has  written  The  Great  Sdwbna 
of  the  MiddU  Ages  (London,  1880);  Robert  Jfurn- 
son,  the  Pioneer  of  Chinese  Misgions  (1888);  iif^ 
under  KWmtn,  the  First  Methoditt  Reformer  [\M; 
Reminiscencea  and  Memorials  of  Rev.  James  ^ix*ii 
D.D.  (1891);  Madagascar,  Ha  Mitsumant!  ad 
Martyrs  (1892);  Strength  perfected  in  We*^ 
(1893);  ffaruftoot  of  Christian  Doctrine  |189J); 
Handbook  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  (ISS^)- 
Life  of  Oliver  CromvxU  (1899) ;  The  Great  Sjpnbob 
(1901);  History  of  Popular  Education  in  Englod 
and  Wales  (1903)  -.-As  a  King  ready  to  Hu  Bal^ 
(1904);  The  Story  of  Methodist  Union  (1906);  »" 
A  New  History  of  Methodism  {1909;  in  collaboratim 
with  others). 

TOY,  CRAWFORD  HOWELL:  Theist;  b.  »* 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Mar.  23.  1836.  He  was  educated  "t 
the  Univermty  of  Vi^inia  (A.M.,  1856)  after  wluci> 
be  taught  three  years  (1856-59),  and  studied  for* 
year  (1859-60)  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologic*' 
Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C.  He  waa  professor  irf 
Greek  in  Riclunond  College,  Richmond,  Vs.,  0 
1861,  but  left  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army,  is 
which  be  served  until  1863.  In  1864-65  he  «» 
professor  in  tbe  Univeisit;  of  Alabama,  and  tfitf 
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two  years  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1860-68), 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  in  1868-69.  From  1869  to  1879  he 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  was  located  first  at  Green- 
ville and  after  1877  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  since 
1880  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Harvard  University.  Besides  his  work  as 
editor  of  the  Hellenistic  department  of  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia^  he  has  written  History  of  the  Religion 
of  Israel  (Boston,  1882) ;  Quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (New  York,  1884) ;  Judaism  and  Christian^ 
ity  (Boston,  1890) ;  and  Commentary  on.  Proverbs 
(New  York,  1899),  and  likewise  prepared  the  He- 
brew text  and  English  translation  of  Ezekiel  for  the 
Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899). 

TRACHONITIS,  trac^o-noi'tis    (TRACHON):    A 

district  of  Palestine  belonging  to  the  Tetrarch 
Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  iii.  1).  The 
name,  which  is  Greek  and  signifies  "  rough  country," 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  Targums  and  other  Jewish 
writings  to  render  the  Argob  of  Deut.  iii.  4,  13-14; 
I  Kings  iv.  13.  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  mentions 
Trachonitis,  beside  Auranitis  (the  Qauran)  and 
Batanea  (Bashan),  describes  it  (Ant.j  XV.,  x.  1) 
as  a  rocky  inaccessible  region,  abounding  in  arti- 
ficial reservoirs  and  caves  and  infested  with  robbers. 
It  evidently  lay  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Bashan, 
and  an  inscription  found  at  al-Mismiyah,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Phsna,  between  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  south  of  Damascus,  describes  the  place 
as  "  tlie  chief  village  of  Trachon."  This  point  is 
situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Lejjah.  The 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  locates  Trachonitis  be- 
yond Bostra  in  the  desert  south  of  Damascus,  and 
Ptolemy  (V.,  xv.  26)  places  the  Arabs  of  Trachonitis 
east  of  Batanea.  In  1858  J.  G.  Wetzstein  studied 
the  two  Trachons,  or  rugged  tracts,  to  the  southeast 
and  south  of  Damascus  mentioned  by  Strabo  (II., 
ii.  755-756).  Of  these  only  the  latter  has  any  con- 
nection with  Bible  history.  It  is  now  called  al- 
Lejjah,  or  "  place  of  refuge,"  and  is  a  lava  plateau, 
extending  for  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  from 
the  range  of  the  Hauran.  The  upper  siuiace,  whose 
outer  edge  averages  thirty-three  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding region,  is  a  sharply  undulating  plain  of 
lava-stones,  covered  with  heaps  of  basalt  blocks. 
The  jagged  surface  is  rent  by  abrupt  ravines.  The 
intense  humidity  has  made  vegetation  possible, 
while  the  winter  rains  are  preserved  in  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  easily  concealed.  The  entire  region 
corresponds  closely  to  the  description  of  Josephus, 
the  name  Trachdn  itself  being  possibly  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  Arabic  twiV,  "  stony,  inaccessible  dis- 
trict," which  is  applied  to  the  ^afah  in  the  east  and 
the  Lejjah  in  the  west. 

After  the  death  of  Lysanias,  king  of  Itursea  (36 
B.C.),  Zenodorus  leased  the  southern  parts  of  his 
domain  from  Cleopatra,  and  seems  to  have  remained 
tributary  ruler  after  her  death  in  30.  They  were 
located  between  Trachonitis  and  Galilee,  and  in- 
cluded Ulatha  and  Panias  (Ant.,  XV.,  x.  3).  To 
increase  his  revenues  Zenodorus  had  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Trachonitis  make  forays,  especially  against 
the  people  of  Damascus.     Augustus  accordingly 


oonunanded  that  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Aura- 
nitis be  assigned  to  the  interests  of  Herod  the  Great 
(23  B.C.),  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  domain  of  Zeno- 
dorus at  his  death  (20  B.C.).  Attempts  to  make  the 
nomads  of  the  country  an  agricultural  people 
meeting  with  scant  success,  Herod  settled  3,000 
Idum^eans  there  (10-9  B.C.).  A  few  years  later  he 
likewise  placed  a  colony  of  600  Babylonian  Jews  in 
Trachonitis,  and  built  for  their  leader  Zamaris  the 
fortress  of  Barth3rra  (probably  the  modem  Bait  Ari 
in  the  Jaulan).  On  the  death  of  Herod  (4  b.c), 
Augiistus  made  his  son  Philip  ruler  of  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  Auranitis,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Zenodorus  (hence  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis).  At 
Philip's  death  (34  a.d.),  his  territory  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Syria,  but  in  37  was  given  by  Caligula  to 
King  Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod,  who  ruled  it 
until  his  death  in  44  a.d.  (see  Hekod  and  His  Fam- 
ily). The  district  then  came  under  the  control  of 
Roman  procurators  until,  in  53  a.d.,  Claudius  gave 
it  to  Agrippa  II.,  who  seems  to  have  held  it  until 
his  death  (100  a.d.) .  Under  Roman  rule  Trachonitis 
and  the  surrounding  territory  seems  to  have  reached 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  invasions  about  615. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Oeography  of  Patet- 
fine,  pp.  629  sqq.,  London  and  New  York,  1896;  J.  L. 
Porter.  Five  Yean  in  Danuuctu,  2  vols.,  London,  1855; 
idem.  Oiant  Cities  ofB<uhan,  pp.  12  sqq.,  New  York,  1871; 
J.  Q.  Wetiatein,  Reisebericht  liber  Hauran  tend  die  Tra- 
ehonen,  Berlin,  1860;  M.  de  Vogu6,  Syne  Centrale,  2  vols., 
Paris.  1866-77;  P.  Le  Bas  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  In- 
scriptions  grecqttes  el  latines,  vol.  iji.,  nos.  2524,  2396, 
Paris,  1870;  S.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  lOsqq..  new 
ed..  New  York,  1883;  H.  Hildesheimer,  BeitrOge  zur  Geo- 
Oraphie  PalAstinas,  pp.  55-57,  Berlin,  1886;  A.  Stubels, 
"  Journey  to  Tultd  and  Hauran,  1882,"  od.  H.  Guthe,  in 
ZDPV,  Jdi  (1889),  225-302;  Maj.-Gen.  A.  Heber-Percy, 
A  Visit  to  Baahan  and  Argob,  London,  1895;  G.  Rind- 
fleifloh,  in  ZDPV,  xxi  (1898),  1-46;  Scharer,  OeschichU, 
i.  425  sqq.,  Eng.  tzBHol.,  I.,  ii.  11  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  801;  EB, 
iv.  5142-46. 

TRACT:  [In  general  literary  use,  a  small  work  in 
which  some  subject  of  small  range,  or  some  aspect 
of  a  subject,  is  discussed  (Lat.  tractare,  *'  to  treat  a 
subject "),  It  is  distinguished  from  a  treatise  by 
being  shorter,  and  by  its  persuasive  as  distinguished 
from  its  pedagogical  aim.  In  its  religious  sense  its 
Latin  equivalent  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  continued  to  be  used  after  the  Reformation.  In 
its  modem  use  the  word  designates  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion to  a  religious  life  (see  Tract  Societies)]. 
Liturgically  it  is  an  extension  of  the  Gradual  (q.v.) 
by  a  number  of  verses,  especially  from  the  Psalms, 
used  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  also  after  Ash  Wednesday  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  except  in  masses  for  the 
dead.  The  tract,  like  its  name,  seems  to  date  back 
to  the  early  Church.  It  essentially  implies  humility, 
and  its  designation  is  explained  (as  by  the  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  De  divinis  officiiSf  ix.,  in  MPL,  ci.  1186)  as 
due  to  the  fact  "  that  it  is  sung  slowly  or  sadly 
(tractim),  and  signifies  the  groaning  of  holy  mother 
Church."  (A.  Hauck.) 

TRACT  AND  COLPORTAGE  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND.    See  Tract  Societies,  III.,  3 
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L  Origin  and  Chanoter. 
n.  In  Gennany. 
m.  In  Great  Britain. 
1.  Hie  RellgiouB  Tract  Sodaty. 


TRACT    SOCIETIES. 

Origin  and  Development  ((  1). 
Its  Tiaets  ((  2). 
Its  laauea  of  Books  (f  3). 
Aids  to  Foreign  Miaeiona  (S  4). 


2.  Society    for 

Knowledge. 

3.  Other  Societaea. 
lY.  In  America. 


L  Origin  and  Character:  Tract  societies  are 
associations  for  the  dissemination  of  brief  popular 
religious  treatises,  especially  on  present-day  prob- 
lems and  questions  of  personal  life,  among  wider 
circles  than  are  immediately  reached  by  the  Church, 
thus  seeking  to  coimteract  the  circulation  among 
the  masses  of  tenets  and  principles  either  meager 
in  faith  or  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  tract  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  the  Reformation,  as  in  Lu- 
ther's ninety-five  theses  of  1517,  which  he  followed 
with  a  long  series  of  pamphlets,  being  imitated  in 
this  respect  by  other  Gexinan,  Swiss,  and  French 
Reformers.  Later,  English  Puritans  and  Method- 
ists, German  pietists,  and  Moravians  afifected  the 
circulation  of  tracts;  but  it  was  especially  the  Augs- 
buig  senior  Johann  Urlsperger  and  tiie  English 
Hannah  More,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  were  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
tract  societies.  In  1782  the  former  established  at 
Basel  the  Deutsche  Christentumsgesellschaft  to 
imite  Christians  against  the  rationalism  of  the  peri- 
od; while  the  latter,  after  having  combated  French 
atheism  by  tracts  which  reached  a  circulation  of 
2,000,000,  found  her  work  carried  on  by  the  Edin- 
buigh  Tract  Society  (foimded  in  1796)  and  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society  (established  in 
1799).  On  the  model,  and  partly  with  the  aid,  of 
the  latter  oiganization,  associations  were  soon 
formed  in  a  number  of  places  for  the  circulation  of 
tracts,  their  work  being  carried  on  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  home  missions. 

n.  In  Germany:  The  most  important  tract 
societies  in  Germany  are  as  follows:  Christlicher 
Verein  im  nordlichen  Deutschland  (Eisleben,  1811); 
Wupperthaler  Traktatgesellschaft  (Wupperthal, 
1814);  Hauptverein  fOr  christliche  Erbauimgs- 
schrif  ten  in  den  preussischen  Staaten  (Berlin,  1814) ; 
Nieders&chsische  Gesellschaft  zur  Verbreitimg 
christlicher  Erbauungsschriften  (Hamburg,  1820); 
Evangelische  Gesellschaft  (Stuttgart,  1832) ;  Evan- 
gelische  BQcherstiftimg  in  Stuttgart,  or  Calwer 
Verein  (Calw,  1833);  Evangelische  Gesellschaft  in 
Strassbuig  (Strasburg,  1834) ;  Verein  zur  Verbreit- 
ung  christlicher  Schnften  (Basel,  1834);  Agentur 
des  Rauhen  Hauses  (Hamburg,  1842);  Evangel- 
ischer  BOcherverein  (Berlin,  1845);  Evangelische 
Gesellschaft  fOr  Deutschland  (Elberfeld,  1848); 
Evangelischer  Verein  f Or  die  protestantische  Pfalz 
(1848);  NOmberger  evangelischer  Verein  fttr 
innere  Mission  (Nuremberg,  1850);  Schriftenab- 
teilung  der  Gesellschaft  fOr  innere  Mission  im 
Sinne  der  lutherischen  Kirche  (1850);  Christlicher 
Kolportageverein  in  Baden  (1867);  Nassauischer 
Kolportageverein  (Herbom,  1873);  Deutsche 
evangelische  Traktatgesellschaft  (Berlin,  1879); 
and  Christlicher  Zeitschrif ten  verein  (Berlin,  1880). 
The  circulation  of  pfennig  sermons  begun  by  the 
Berlin  city  mission  in  1881  serves  a  like  purpose; 
the  Verein  f  Or  christliche  Volksbildung  f  Or  Rhein- 


land    und    Westfalen    (Cok>gne,    1882);     and   the 
Deutsche  Zentralstelle  zur  F5rdening  der  Volks- 
und  JugendlektOre  (Hambuig,  1905),  and  the  pop- 
ularly scientific  Lekr  und  Wehr  furs  deiUsche  V^ 
(Hambuig,  1904  sqq.).    The  chief  problems  of  Gei^ 
man  tract  societies  at  the  present  time  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  popular  demonstration  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Gospel  to  the  problems  of  social  and 
economic  life  to  controvert  tiie  false  glamour  of  So- 
cial Democracy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity  against  rationalistic  critidsm 
and  the  theories  of  evolutionistic   monism.    The 
circulation  of  tracts  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  branch 
establishments  of  the  societies  and  by  colporteurs; 
and  the  desired  results  are  best  attained  on  the 
basis  of  personal  acquaintance  and  with  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  each  case,  inferior  results  being 
gained   by   promiscuous  distribution   of   religious 
literature.  (H.  Rahlenbeck.) 

m.  In  Great  Britain.—!.  The  BeIl«loiis  Tract 
Society:  The  great  development  of  missionary  in- 
terest which  marked  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  led  in  1799  to  the  formation  by  George 

1  Oriffln  ^^^®^  ^^^  others  of  the  Religious 
j^jJJ^^  Tract  Society.  Their  act  was  the  more 
▼elopment.  ^i^tful  in  the  case  of  Christian  litera- 
ture as,  in  1804,  its  founders  also  orig- 
inated the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Start- 
ing with  the  production  of  simple  tracts  for  home 
use,  the  society's  work  rapidly  developed.  The 
production  of  books  and  periodicals  was  added; 
work  was  imdertaken  for  Roman  Catholic  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and,  as  early  as  the 
year  1814,  assistance  was  given  to  Christian  litera- 
ture for  China  on  the  appeal  of  Drs.  William  liGbie 
and  Robert  Morrison  (qq. v.) ;  while  other  parts  of 
the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  rapidly  came 
under  the  society's  influence.  Its  present  opera- 
tions extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  so- 
ciety continuing  to  be  an  agency  for  producing  Chris- 
tian literature  in  or  for  the  mission  fields  of  the 
world.  So  far  it  has  used  272  languages  and  dia- 
lects in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  every  year  sees 
some  addition  to  this  total. 

Placing  first  its  original  work  of  producing  Eng- 
lish tracts,  the  society  still  provides  literature  of 
this  type  for  all  classes  of  the  community.    Its  Pre9- 
8    Ita      *^  ^^  Tracts  and  its  Tracts  for  the 
^^^^^^^^      Times f  written  by  men  of  learning  and 
position  in  the  churches,  address  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  greater  problems  of  theological  criti- 
cism and  social  life.    In  its  biographical  series  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  eminent  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  all  ages  are  treated  by  writers  of  position. 
The  necessity  of  producing  special  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution among  men  originated  its  series  of  Letien 
to  My  Brothers  and  The  Men's  Own,    Much  of  tract 
distribution  being  conducted  upon  a  regular  sys- 
tem, requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  tnLcta, 
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several  series  providing  these  at  low  prices  are  reg- 
ularly issued.  Special  provision  is  made  of  tracts 
for  women  and  children;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  series,  regard  is  had  to  the  particular 
needs  of  such  classes  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  rail- 
way men.  The  work  of  providing  tract  literature 
happily  has  the  sympathy  of  men  distinguished 
both  for  scholarship  and  for  position  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Thus  modem  authors  of  tracts  published 
by  the  society  include  Bishop  Handley  Moule,  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  Sir  William  Muir,  Alexander 
McLaren,  Henry  Wace,  Griffith  Thomas,  Robert 
Forman  Ebrton,  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson,  John  Wat- 
son (Ian  Maclaren),  and  Robert  E.  Speer.  The 
method  of  the  committee  in  choosing  tracts  is  to- 
day what  it  was  when  the  society  began  its  work. 
Each  tract  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  a  vote  taken  upon  it.  It  is  still  required 
that  the  evangelical  message  be  definite,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  perhaps  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  society  have  there  been  more  frequent 
and  more  remarkable  evidences  of  direct  spiritual 
blessing  through  the  reading  of  tracts  than  have 
been  received  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  clear 
that,  although  from  time  to  time  inexperienced  ob- 
servers allege  that  the  day  of  the  tract  is  past,  the 
Evangelical  and  pastoral  use  of  tracts  has  suffered 
no  check. 

In  book  publication  the  society  has  continued 
along  the  lines  followed  for  many  years.  While 
primarily  anxious  to  produce  that  which  definitely 
conveys  the  Gospel  message,  or  in  some  way  illus- 
a  It  T  trates  or  supports  its  claims,  the  society 

of  Books.  ^**®  ^^^  increasingly  the  need  of  pro- 
viding literature  which,  though  not  so 
definitely  religious  in  its  message,  is  decisively 
Christian  in  tone  and  character.  The  provision  of 
such  literature  has  again  and  again  been  pressed 
upon  the  society  as  a  public  duty  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  development  of  literature,  low  or 
even  debasing  in  moraJ  tone,  or,  if  otherwise  beyond 
criticism,  still  anti-Christian  in  its  influence.  In  re- 
cent years  the  more  definitely  theological  part  of 
the  society's  catalogue  has  been  widely  known  for 
its  series  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge,  to  which 
authors  of  the  standing  of  Professor  Archibald 
Henry  Sayce,  Wallace  Budge,  Sir  William  Dawson, 
and  others  contributed;  by  such  helps  to  Bible 
study  as  were  furnished  by  Alfred  Edersheim's  vol- 
umes on  Bible  History  and  on  The  Temple,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gosnell  Green's  Handbook  to  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  and  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  and  by  devotional  works  from  the  pens 
of  such  authors  as  Newman  Hall,  John  Angell  James, 
and  Canon  Edward  Hoare.  Still  more  recent  ad- 
ditions include  the  volumes  of  a  Devotional  Com- 
mentary by  Bishop  EUmdley  Moule,  Frederick 
Brotherton  Meyer,  Griffith  Thomas,  and  other 
authors;  an  important  series  of  works  dealing  with 
the  controversy  with  Rome,  including  a  translation 
with  notes,  of  Karl  August  von  Hase's  Protestant- 
ische  Polemik  by  Dr.  Annesley  William  Streane;  the 
Handbook  of  the  Bible,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  thor- 
oughly revised  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Green;  together  with 
practical  and  devotional  works  from  the  pens  of 
8uch  men  as  Bishop  Welldon,  Dr.  Horton,  William 


L.  Watkinson,  John  Henry  Jowett,  and  Dr.  Eugene 
Stock. 

In  general  literature  features  in  recent  years  have 
been  the  provision  of  full  biographies  of  distinguished 
missionaries  such  as  James  Chalmers,  Griffith  John, 
and  George  Grenf  ell,  and  of  finely  illustrated  works 
on  natural  history  by  Richard  Kerr  and  others.  No 
recent  British  artist  engaged  in  illustration  work 
is  now  more  widely  known  than  Harold  Copping, 
whom  the  society  sent  to  the  East  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Bible  illustrations.  The  society  has  accord- 
ingly produced  a  Bible  illustrated  from  Copping's 
sketches  and  in  addition  two  finely  illustrated  works 
— The  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Scenes  in  the 
Life  of  our  Lord,  the  letterpress  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  Bishop  Handley  Moule.  In  fiction  the 
society  has  continued  to  produce  books  for  adult 
readers  as  well  as  for  the  young,  retaining  old  favor- 
ites and  adding  later  authors  of  repute. 

The  periodicals  of  the  society  have  always  been 
a  distinctive  part  of  its  work.  The  Child's  Comr 
panion,  begun  in  1824,  is  still  issued.  The  Sunday 
at  Home  has  now  more  than  fifty  years  of  work  be- 
hind it.  The  GirVs  own  Paper,  started  in  1880,  has 
recently  been  entirely  recast.  The  Boy*s  own  Paper 
is  still  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  publication 
of  its  Idnd.  Other  periodicals  appealing  to  various 
classes  continue  the  work  originated  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  aid  of  Foreign  mission  work  has,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  its  existence,  been  an  intimate  con- 
cern of  the  society.  As  early  as  the  year  1814,  Moiv 
rison  and  Milne  applied  to  it  on  behalf  of  China  and 
promptly  received  aid.  In  the  previous  year,  the 
first  application  for  help  in  vernacular 
*•  *^^*  *^  work  came  from  India,  and  the  first 

^22^^  auxiliary  tract  society  was  formed  at 
Bellary  in  1817.  Nearer  home  the  so- 
ciety b^an  to  publish  in  Italian  as  early  as  18C6, 
and  in  Russian  in  1814.  The  first  effort  on  the  port 
of  France  was  made  in  1819,  and  the  work  in  Austria 
was  begun  ten  years  later.  The  society  now  main- 
tains its  own  book  and  tract  depot  at  Madrid  for 
Spain;  at  Lisbon  for  Portugal;  at  Vienna  for  Aus- 
tria; at  Budapest  for  Hungary,  and  at  Warsaw  for 
Poland.  In  France  it  assists  the  Paris  society,  the 
McAll  Mission  (q.v.),  and  the  Toulouse  society;  in 
Belgium,  the  work  of  the  '*  Evangelical  Mission  " 
of  Brussels;  in  Switzerland,  the  colportage  work  of 
the  "  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  ";  in  Italy, 
that  of  the  ''  Evangelical  Publication  Society  of 
Florence  ";  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  the  publica- 
tion work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  in  Greece,  the  "  Evangelical 
Society's  "  work;  and  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
Christian  literature  through  various  societies  and 
individual  workers.  The  Religious  Tract  Society 
has  thus  for  many  years  been  a  powerful  supporter 
of  those  Protestant  communities  which,  on  tJie  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  struggling  against  the  power 
of  Rome.  It  has  continued  this  work  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles,  but  has  gradually  seen  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  the  individual  more  and  more 
freely  conceded.  By  the  aid  and  operations  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  press  the  society  has  pro- 
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duced  at,  and  distributed  from,  Beirut  in  Syria,  a 
laige  and  varied  amount  of  Arabic  literature,  both 
definitely  Christian  in  its  message  as  well  as  some 
amount  of  general  literature  (see  Stria,  VI.,  1,  {  2). 
In  Egypt  it  has  lent  important  aid  to  the  publica- 
tion work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  period- 
ical and  otherwise.  Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Uganda  has 
received  important  help,  while  many  other  missions 
in  different  parts  of  that  continent  have  been  helped 
to  produce  Christian  literature  in  various  forms  or 
have  received  grants  of  publications  from  home. 
In  India  the  work  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
subsidiary  societies  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  Kottayam,  and  Nagercoil,  while 
help  has  also  been  given  to  the  Christian  Literature 
and  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Ceylon.  Grants  have 
been  made,  as  in  other  fields,  to  individual  work- 
ers among  non-Christians  as  well  as  those  working 
among  the  British  soldiers  and  civilians.  In  China, 
as  in  India,  the  work  is  mainly  done  through  the 
subsidiary  tract  societies  organized  at  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Chungking,  Peking,  Foochow,  Amoy,  and 
Mukden.  But  here,  too,  individual  grants  are  also 
made.  The  society  has  its  own  agent  in  China  for 
the  supervision  of  its  work,  more  especially  for  that 
of  the  special  China  Fimd  started  in  the  year  1908. 
In  Japan,  its  chief  agent  is  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract 
Society,  Tokyo;  and  in  Korea  the  Korean  Tract 
Society.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  one  or 
more  new  languages  is  not  added  to  the  society's 
list,  and  it  has  already  assisted  to  publish  the  Pil- 
grim* 8  Progress  in  112  languages  and  dialects. 

The  missionary  operations  at  home  consist  in 
the  supply  of  literature  free,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  work,  for  the  help  of  min- 
isters and  students;  for  the  encouragement  of 
Evangelical  missions,  and  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
mates in  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1911,  a  special  fimd  of  £20,000  was 
also  expended  in  the  distribution  of  literature  more 
especially  directed  against  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

2.  Society  for  Promoting'  Ohristian  Knowledge: 
This  is  not  exclusively  a  tract  society.  Founded  in 
1698,  it  justly  claims  (Report^  1908)  that  its  origina- 
tors ''  were  the  first  to  care  for  settlers  and  colonists, 
the  heathen  in  India  and  the  Mohanmiedans  in  the 
Far  East."  But  its  grant  operations  have  included 
help  in  founding  bishoprics,  in  aid  of  church  build- 
ing and  of  education,  as  well  as  in  providing  Chris- 
tian literature  for  the  home  and  the  mission  fields. 
Its  constitution  confines  its  control  and  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Church  of  England  and  churches  in 
communion  with  her.  For  these  it  has  been  a 
Bible  society,  a  Christian  literatiu^  society,  and  a 
tract  society.  It  has  been  of  great  help  to  mission- 
aries in  its  readiness  to  print  works  connected  with 
the  study  of  various  languages  used  in  their  fields; 
in  its  generous  provision  for  the  printing  of  prayer- 
books  and  definite  church  literature;  and  in  its 
aid  of  tract  work.  Its  catalogue  of  English  books 
is  especially  strong  in  works  explaining  and  defend- 
ing the  faith  and  the  position  of  the  Anglican  church. 
Great  attention  has  been  given  to  Christian  evi- 
dence and  to  devotional  literaturei  as  well  a3  tp  the 


issue  of  popular  fiction.  Its  tract  catak)gue  is  rich 
in  tracts  dealing  with  Anglican  church  doctrine, 
church  seasons,  and  the  defense  of  the  church.  The 
Report  for  1908  gives  the  total  number  of  works  sold 
during  the  year  (other  than  Bibles  and  prayer-books) 
as  a  little  over  13,000,000.  For  the  mission  field, 
twenty-four  works  were  produced  in  London  and 
aid  was  given  to  thirty-two  published  abroad.  Fo^ 
eign  publications  were  granted  to  the  value  of 
£1,360;  and  the  total  grants  of  publications  (ex- 
cluding half-price  libraries)  amoimted  to  £5,815. 

8.  Other  Societiee:  The  Stirling  Tnct  Enter- 
prise was  originated  by  Peter  Dnunmond,  of  Stir- 
ling, in  the  year  1848,  in  order  to  meet  a  purely 
local  need.  The  work  met  with  so  much  local  suc- 
cess that  it  was  gradually  extended.  The  Briiuh 
Messenger  (fonned  on  the  model  of  the  American 
Messenger)  was  started  in  1853,  the  Gospel  Trumpet 
in  1857,  and  Good  News  in  1862.  On  the  death  of 
Drununond  in  1877,  the  Enterprise  passed  under 
the  care  of  a  body  of  trustees.  It  now  produces 
books  as  well  as  magazines  and  tracts,  and  tracts 
are  published  in  several  continental  languages  as 
well  as  in  English.  The  circulation  amounts  to 
about  10,000,000  publications  per  annum.  The 
Tract  and  Colportage  Society  of  Scotland,  founded 
in  1793,  and  the  oldest  Bible,  tract,  and  col- 
portage agency,  is  rather  an  evangelistic  and 
distributing  society  than  a  publishing  house. 
Its  colporteurs  are  mainly  employed  in  Scotland, 
but  a  few  work  in  Engkmd.  They  sell  the  Scrip- 
tures, evangelistic  literature,  and  wholesome  pubh- 
cations  popular  in  type.  There  is  also  a  depository 
in  Edinburgh.  About  700,000  tracts  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  year  last  reported  on.  The  Children's 
Special  Service  Mission,  which  began  its  work  in 
1867  as  an  agency  for  holding  seaside  services  for 
children,  while  continuing  its  home  work,  now  has 
an  ofi^ce  and  missioner  in  India,  i^dth  native  evan- 
gelists in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Japan.  Its  leaflets  are 
now  published  in  several  continental  languages,  and 
are  also  issued  for  use  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
mission-fields. 

Any  survey  of  tract  work  done  by  British  socie- 
ties would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  ChioHy  and  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  India.  These  or- 
ganizations confine  their  work  exclusively  to  the 
fields  stated  in  their  titles,  but,  as  missionary  organ- 
izations, are  large  producers  of  tract  and  other 
literature.  A  fuller  account  of  their  work  would 
more  properly  belong  to  a  review  of  missionary  en- 
terprise  in  these  two  fields.       A.  R.  Buckland. 

IV.  In  America:  Tract  societies  are  volunt-ary 
associations  of  C!hristians  to  publish  and  circulate 
religious  tracts,  including  volumes.  The  impor- 
tance of  adding  to  the  influence  of  spoken  truth 
and  the  permanent  effectiveness  of  the  printed  page 
were  early  felt  by  Christians.  What  a  good  book 
can  do  and  how  its  influence  may  germinate  is 
shown  in  the  history  of  Baxter's  conversion  aided 
by  reading  Dr.  Gibbs's  book  entitled.  The  Bruised 
Reedf  and  Baxter's  instrumentality  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Doddridge,  by  whose  Rise  and  Progress  Wil- 
berforce  was  led  to  embrace  the  truth.  It  became 
evident  that  much  good  would  be  wrou^t  by  short, 
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earnest,  and  strong  tracts.  Consequently  efforts 
were  early  made  by  individvials  to  furnish  these 
cheaply  in  such  forms  and  quantities  that  they 
could  be  widely  diffused. 

One  of  the  first  American  societies  was  the 
Connecticat  Religious  Tract  Society  at  Hartford, 
founded  as  early  as  1808;  in  1812  the  New  York 
Religious  Tract  Society  arose,  and  in  1814  the 
New  England  Tract  Society  of  Andover,  afterward 
transferred  to  Boston,  which  in  1823  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  friends  of 
this  form  of  Christian  activity,  however,  were  soon 
convinced  that  the  needed  work  could  be  carried 
fon^'ard  advantageously  and  effectively  only  by  a 
national  association,  centrally  located,  and  securing 
the  confidence  and  support  of  all  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians and  denominations.  Hence,  there  was  organs 
ized  in  May,  1825,  the  American  Tract  Society  at 
New  York  City.  The  movement  received  general 
approval  and  rapidly  expanded,  and  took  rank  with 
the  Bible  Society  among  the  chief  interdenominar 
tional  Christian  charities  of  the  nation.  The  socie- 
ty's first  publications  were  tracts,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  volumes  were  issued;  hand-bills,  leaf- 
lets. Christian  tracts,  illustrated  cards,  wall-rolls, 
etc.,  followed  in  quick  succession.  Publications 
have  been  issued  in  174  languages,  dialects,  and 
characters. 

Its  publications  are  for  all  ages  and  classes,  and 
treat  all  ordinary  phases  of  truth  and  duty.  As 
early  as  1843  the  publication  of  periodicals  began. 
These  have  varied  in  number  from  time  to  time — 
The  American  Messenger ^  Amerikanischer  Botschafter, 
Apples  of  Gold,  and  Mamanas  De  Oro  being  the  peri- 
odicals now  issued.  The  society  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  its  publications  either  gratuitously  or 
at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  aid  missionaries  and 
Christian  workers  in  their  efforts  to  reform  and  save. 
Its  publications  go  to  soldiers,  sailors,  to  freedmen 
and  immigrants,  to  hospitals,  prisons  and  asylums, 
to  needy  mission-churches  and  Simday-schools,  to 
the  destitute  and  neglected  in  cities,  and  throughout 
the  entire  coimtry. 

A  large  number  of  colporteurs  have  been  employed 
to  visit  from  house  to  house,  supplying  some  of  its 
publications  to  all,  either  by  sale  or  grant,  conversing 
with  the  household,  holding  meetings  for  prayer,  and 
organizing  Sunday-schools.  The  importance,  neces- 
sity, and  efficiency  of  this  plan  of  evangelization  has 
been  only  partially  recognized.  The  time  undoubtr 
edly  must  come  when  it  will  be  fully  understood 


that  the  nation's  greatest  need  is  the  need  of  the 
nation's  homes,  and  that  this  need  lies  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  both 
parents  and  children  unreached  by  saving  influences. 
The  one  essential  lesson  yet  to  be  learned  is  that 
national  transformation  can  be  effected  only  through 
the  nation's  homes.  The  Society,  therefore,  has 
never  failed  to  prosecute  this  line  of  work  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  its  ability,  and  during  seventy  years  of 
oolportage  has  made  17,361,611  family  visits  and  cir- 
culated 17,002,881  voliunes.  Its  publications  issued 
at  the  home  office  during  eighty-four  years  are  456,- 
154,267  tracts,  34,206,914  volumes,  and  285,634,668 
periodicals,  making  a  grand  total  of  775,995,849,  not 
including  the  millions  of  tracts  published  at  the 
mission  stations  abroad  by  aid  of  the  society's  ap- 
propriations. Its  foreign  work  has  been  indispensa- 
ble through  the  supplying  of  grants  in  money  to 
create  Christian  literature  in  the  vernacular  at 
mission  stations  in  the  Orient.  The  total  now 
reaches  $779,267.43,  not  including  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  electrotypes.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  publication  of  Christian  literatiune  in 
Benga,  Bulu,  Buluba^Lulua,  Fan,  Umbundu,  and 
Mpongwe  for  missionary  work  in  Africa,  and  the 
much-needed  literature  in  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  gratuitous  distribution  of  literatiu^  has  reached 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  more  than 
$30,000  worth  being  sometimes  distributed  in  a 
single  year.  The  society  has  issued  over  300  distinct 
publications  in  Spanish,  which  have  been  indispens- 
able in  successfully  prosecuting  missionary  work  in 
all  Spanish-speaking  coimtries.  Its  operations  are 
directed  by  an  executive  committee,  composed  of 
constituent  committees,  known  as  publishing,  dis- 
tributing, and  finance,  six  members  each.  The  pub- 
lishing committee  represents  six  different  denom- 
inations, which  assures  the  interdenominational 
character  of  its  publications,  and  the  action  of  its 
committee  must  be  unanimous.  There  is  one  gen- 
eral secretary  with  assistants  and  helpers  to  carry 
forward  the  work. 

The  society's  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
donations  and  legacies.  It  makes  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  all  people  for  sufficient  offerings  to  carry  the 
Gospel  truth  into  every  non-Christian  home  through- 
out the  land.  The  Western  Tract  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati (1851)  cooperates  with  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  New  York.  Judson  Swift. 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  litenttiire  is  to  be  sousht  in  the  lid- 
porU,  eto.»  of  the  different  sooieties. 
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By  Tractarianism  is  commonly  understood  the 
ecclesiastical-theological  movement  starting  out 
from  Oxford  in  1833  and  profoundly  affecting  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  religious  decline  of  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  not  by  recourse  to  the  deeper  native 
resoiuties,  but  to  ibe  older  ecdesiaotic^d  traditions; 


such  as  the  conversion  of  the  creedal  faith  into  de- 
vout mysticism,  and  an  inner  approximation  to 
Roman  Catholic  principles.  Following  its  course  in 
the  three  forms  of  Tractarianism,  Puseyism,  and 
Ritualism,  the  new  movement  turned,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Anglican  theology,  against  the  voiding 
of  valuable  religious  assets,  undertaken  by  the  ag- 
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greesive  liberalism  of  the  time,  and  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  State  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Theologically,  it  was  an  attempted  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  its  attributes.  Practically,  it  was  an 
effort  worthily  to  constitute  the  Christian  life,  and 
to  elevate  divine  worship. 

L  Preliminary  Influences:  The  English  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  political 
and  ecclesiastical  rather  than  religious.  Deism  two 
centuries  later  was  sterile  and  depressing  upon  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  Church.  John  Wesley  and  the 
Evangelical  movement  exerted  a  great  redeeming 
power;  however,  their  emotional  one-sidedness 
forestalled  the  requisite  influence  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical theology.  The  imdercurrent  in  the  change 
of  ideas  which  now  set  in  was  due  to  the  idealism  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle.  A  part  of  the 
wave  of  liberation  which  swept  over  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  meant  the  annihilation  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  the  rising  desire  for  the  sep- 
aration of  Ch\m;h  and  State,  even  a  menace  to  the 
place  of  the  Church  itself.  This  was  attended  by  a 
reaction  on  the  soil  of  romanticism  that  rallied  to 
the  aid  of  the  Ch\m;h.  Everywhere  in  Europe  the 
order  was  the  same;  the  hunger  for  freedom,  which 
promised  to  make  the  individual  absolutely  self- 
dependent,  tiuned  into  doubt  and  philosophic  an- 
guish, and  resulted  for  many  in  the  swallowing  up  of 
personality  by  the  strongly  authoritative  spirit-life 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ch\m;h.  This  gave  rise  in 
England  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  devotion  of  the 
cultured.  Following  the  tide  back  to  nature  which 
had  borne  along  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  Walter 
Scott's  revival  of  medieval  romanticism  included 
its  picturesque  piety  and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm. 
In  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (q.v.),  defender  of  the 
faith  of  the  ChiUYsh  against  rationalistic  voidance, 
and  advocate  for  the  freer  establishment  of  the 
traditional  theology,  the  two  tendencies  which 
marked  the  English  theology  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  were  as  yet  combined.  A  new  valuation 
came  to  be  placed  by  the  English  national  spirit, 
particularly  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  heritage  of  the 
Church,  that  of  faith  exercised  in  love.  Creed  made 
way  for  personal  faith;  sacrament  for  preaching. 
The  divic^ng-line  between  state  church  and  dissent 
became  dim,  and  the  sole  right  of  the  state  church 
as  such  came  into  question.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade,  the  ecclesiastical-political  liberal- 
ism, following  in  the  wake  of  the  individualism  of 
the  French  Revolution,  endeavored  to  enforce  its 
demands  for  freedom  and  equality.  Leading  the 
attacks  on  the  historic  rights  of  the  Established 
Church  by  means  of  parliamentary  measures  was 
the  ministry  of  John  Russell,  which  represented  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  (q.v.).  This  meant  not  only  the  ad- 
mission of  Non-conformists  (q.v.)  to  parliament, 
but  their  participation  in  ecclesiastical  measures 
and  reforms.  The  following  year  (1829)  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  pacify  Ireland,  introduced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic relief  bill  despite  High-church  opposition.  Re- 
form of  the  Church  or  disestablishment  was  generally 
expected  as  a  consequence  of  political  reform.  Still 
more  perilous  became  the  situation  when  the  Whigs 


came  in  power  and,  in  deference  to  a  violent  na. 
tional  demand,  proceeded  to  press  the  pariiameo- 
tary  reforms  a^dnst  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
bishops.  They  succeeded  in  transferring  appeals  in 
eccleidastical  cases  from  a  spiritual  court  nominated 
by  the  king  to  a  lay  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
whereby  the  voice  of  the  bishpps  was  sOenced  also 
in  parliament  and  in  the  higher  instance  of  the 
privy  coimcil  even  on  fundamental  church  questions. 
The  doom  of  the  f^stablished  Church  was  not  only 
annoimced  in  parliament,  but  the  passion  of  the 
populace  vented  itself  in  various  acts  of  violence  in 
london  and  elsewhere.  The  drift  away  from  the 
church  spread  over  all  the  land.  The  Reform  BiD 
had  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  most 
inimical  to  the  church  and  most  friendly  toward 
dissent.  The  Church  of  England,  it  was  said,  was 
about  to  wrap  itself  in  its  shroud  to  die  with  dig- 
nity. The  climax  for  a  final  rally  to  resistance  was 
reached  when  the  parliament  of  1833  abolished 
one-half  of  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland,  professedly  as 
an  act  of  justice. 

XL  The  Tractarian  Development:  This  oounte^ 
movement  came  forth  from  Oxford,  the  Higb- 
chiuYsh  citadel.  The  call  proceeded  from  Oriel  Col- 
lege, where,  imder  the  guidance  of  Richard  Whately 
(q.v.),  a  group  of  young  men,  including  Thomas 
Arnold,  R.  D.  Hampden,  J.  H.  New- 
I.  The  man,  R.  H.  Froude,  John  Keble,  and 
Oxford  E.  B.  Pusey  (qq.v.),  had  become,  as  it 
Group,  were,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  attacks  of  Whately  on 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  election  and  justificatbn, 
and  the  theses  of  Arnold  affirming  the  idea  of  a 
national  church,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
clericals  and  laity  would  be  obliterated,  and  which 
relegated  dogma,  ritual,  and  oi^ganization  to  second- 
^ary  importance,  broke  the  group  into  two  camps. 
The  right  wing  of  Keble,  Froude,  Newman,  and 
Pusey  forthwith  espoused  a  chiutih  reform  looking 
for  relief  beyond  the  sixteenth  century.  About 
this  time  Newman  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Rome,  and  Paris  in  the  ferment  of  al- 
tering views.  Breaking  with  Whately  and  even 
with  the  High-church  Edward  Hawkins,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  teachings  of  baptismal  regeneration 
and  Apostolic  Succession  (q.v.;  see  also  Succes- 
sion, Apostolic),  he  reentered  Oriel,  now  more 
congenial  to  him,  and  became  more  and  more  op- 
posed to  his  old  friends,  the  Evangelicals.  Herein 
he  was  aided  by  his  close  association  with  Froude, 
from  1826,  the  fanatical  protagonist  of  the  new 
High-church  ideas.  The  most  gifted  of  the  Oxford 
circle,  intolerant  and  uncompromising,  and  po^ 
sessing  an  ardent  passion  for  truth  and  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life,  Froude  had  early  seen  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  the  truth  by  reason  alone,  and  bad 
consequently  turned  to  the  Church.  Reverting  ^ 
the  past,  he  was  repelled  by  the  subjectivity  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  kindling  particularly  in  his  Remains  (London, 
1838)  his  fevered  animosity  against  it.  Turning 
first  to  his  own  church  of  the  period  of  Laud,  he 
presently  passed  to  the  medieval  Roman  dhurcb  as 
the  standard  and  type  of  all  others,  by  its  "  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all  "  and  doctrinal  fulness.  I^^ 
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England  he  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Church  with  a  revival  of  medieval  piety,  fasting, 
good  works,  asceticism,  celibacy,  and  the  virgin 
cult.  To  this  end  he  advocated  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  decade,  Froude  held  reimion  with  Rome 
possible  and  desirable,  but  his  journey  to  Rome 
changed  his  view  and  convinced  him  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  likewise  must  be  transformed  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
who  hated  Protestantism  and  combated  Rome,  a 
Roman  Catholic  without  a  pope,  and  an  Anglican 
without  Protestantism,  yet  was  the  prophetic  ante- 
cedent of  the  Tractarian  system  in  all  its  phases. 
On  their  return  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Froude 
and  Newman  found  Oriel  in  ferment.  John  Keble, 
then  a  member  of  Oriel  and  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
gentleness,  had  published  his  famous  Christian 
Year  (1827),  a  collection  of  poems  which  profoimdly 
influenced  Newman,  who  about  this  time  broke 
with  Whately.  On  the  Sunday  after  Newman's 
return  Keble  preached  before  the  university  the 
Assize  Sermon,  published  imder  the  title  On  the 
National  Apostasy^  which  became  the  alarm-cry 
for  the  assembling  of  the  associates.  A  few  days 
later  Hugh  James  Rose,  rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suf- 
folk, of  his  own  accord,  invited  Froude,  William 
Palmer,  and  A.  P.  Perceval  to  the  famous  Hadleigh 
Conference  to  consider  the  best  means  to  avert  the 
threatening  liberalizing  dangers.  Keble  and  New- 
man, though  invited,  were  unable  to  be  present. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church,  and 
Palmer  was  directed  to  frame  two  addresses  to  the 
primate.  Archbishop  Howley,  one  of  which,  within 
a  few  weeks,  was  signed  by  7,000  clergy  (more  than 
half  the  total  number  in  the  country)  and  the  other 
(drawn  up  by  Joshua  Watson)  by  230,000  heads 
of  households.  The  Scottish  and  American  episco- 
pates likewise  subscribed,  and  the  former  requested 
archiepiscopal  sanction,  thotigh  in  vain.  The  only 
point  of  difference  was  that  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  which  Keble  and  Froude  strongly 
urged,  while  Newman  wavered.  In  the  interests  of 
peace  the  point  was  not  debated.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Keble  set  forth  the  program  of  the  new  move- 
ment as  follows:  (1)  the  sole  way  to  salvation  is  to 
eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ;  (2)  the 
means  ordained  is  the  Holy  Eucharist;  (3)  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacrament  is  guaranteed  by 
the  apostolic  commission  given  to  bishops  and 
priests;  (4)  all  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  im- 
press and  perpetuate  the  inestimable  prerogative 
of  communion  with  the  Lord  through  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  to  strive  for  daily  communion 
and  worship  in  the  chiuYshes,  and  oppose  every  al- 
teration of  the  established  litui^.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Churchman's  Manual  (Oxford,  1834) 
by  Perceval,  as  the  expression  of  the  conservatives. 
A  new  phase  opened  with  the  tracts  undertaken 
by  Newman,  fixing  a  name  upon  the  entire  devel- 
opment. Newman  was  averse  to  organization  and 
conmiittees,  preferring  a  wide  popular  movement 
stirred  by  personal  sacrifice.  The  fitting  points  of 
dissemination  were  the  imiversities,  centers  of  in- 
tellectual and  religious  influence  in  England,  such 
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as  Oxford.  The  method  must  be  by  tracts  or 
pamphlets,  the  favorite  form  of  religious  propa- 
ganda in  that  ooimtry.  As  history 
2.  The  proved,  Newman  was  the  one  pecul- 
TractB.  iarly  gifted  to  prepare  the  brief  theo- 
logical reviews.  Of  his  own  accord  he 
issued  Tract  1  (Sept.  9,  1833),  followed  by  eighty- 
nine  others  (seventy  before  Nov.,  1835)  under  the 
title  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1833- 
1841).  These,  seldom  over  weight  or  ten  pages  in 
length,  treated  primarily  of  organization,  discipline, 
and  worship,  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  her  re- 
lation to  the  primitive  Church,  on  historic  objections 
to  the  privileges,  doctrines,  and  liturgy  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  her  forms  of  prayer  and  her  burial  serv- 
ice, proposed  changes  in  the  liturgy,  lax  discipline, 
andthe  needs  of  the  individual  churches.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  problem,  however,  had  not  yet  become 
prominent.  Newman  was  the  author  of  nos.  1, 2, 6-8, 
10, 11, 19-21,  34,  38,  41, 45,  47,  71, 73, 75, 82, 83,  85, 
88,  and  90.  Next  to  him  was  Keble,  and  then  Pusey 
(no.  18,  on  fasting;  nos.  40,  67-69,  on  baptism); 
Froude  contributed  but  one  (no.  63).  The  Tracts 
were  supplemented,  after  1833,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  such  Church  Fathers  as  Ignatius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Irenseus,  prepared  by  the  other  Oxford 
leaders  under  the  title  Records  of  the  Church;  while 
in  1838  Pusey,  Keble,  Newman,  and  Charles  Mar- 
riott began  a  translation  of  all  the  Fathers,  which 
appeared  as  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Churchy  Anterior  to  the  Division  of  the  East 
and  West  (50  vols.,  1838-85).  All  three  works  were 
polemical,  and  passed  beyond  the  initiative  of  Keble 
and  Rose,  in  demanding  not  only  religious  but 
ecclesiastical  and  ecclesiastico-political  reform,  the 
return  development  of  the  present  Church  to  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  before  the  rise 
of  the  cult  of  images,  angels  and  saints,  purgatory, 
transubstantiation,  the  restriction  of  the  cup  to  the 
clergy,  auricular  confession,  indulgences,  and  papal 
infallibility.  By  Newman's  presentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  visible  Church  as  the  source  of  all  spir- 
itual gifts  and  the  channel  of  all  grace,  set  forth  in 
the  teaching  and  usage  of  the  early  English  Church, 
the  Tracts  at  first  gained  a  most  cordial  welcome,  fur- 
nishing the  bishops  with  the  argument  of  divine  right 
through  apostolic  succession,  in  their  struggle  with 
parliament,  and  the  High-churchmen  with  a  weapon 
against  Evangelicals  and  Dissenters.  Later  Tracts, 
however,  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  system  represented  by  the  great  An- 
glican divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  were  deemed  suspiciously  akin  to  Roman 
Catholic  tenets,  by  their  fogging  of  words  and  ideas 
and  submerged  sense  becoming  transparent  (see 
below.  High-church  Doctrines).  The  Evangelical 
organ.  The  Christian  Observer^  clearly  perceived  the 
issue  and  began  battle  against  the  manifest  tendency 
toward  Rome.  The  old  popultM'  cry  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  **  no  popery/'  resounded  again  from  press 
and  thoroughfare. 

In  reply  Newman,  undisputed  leader  from  1834, 
came  forward  (Trcuis  38,  41)  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  via  media.  He  maintained  that  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  have  taken  the  middle 
course  between  the  so-called    Reformation    and 
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Roman  Catholicism.  The  later  English  Church  had 
fallen  from  the  faith  of'  the  sixteenth  century,  had 

disregarded    the    Prayer-Book,    neg- 

3.  John     lected    the   sacraments,  and  forsaken 

Henry      the  church  discipline.    The  teaching  of 

Newman,    the  apostles  and  the  early  Church  was 

the  rule  of  faith,  not  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which  were  no  more  than  protests  against 
gross  errors.  As  the  first  Reformation  retained  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  Church  shorn  of  their  un- 
sound accretions,  so  now  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  not  to  be  revolutionized,  but  interpreted, 
amended,  and  amplified,  and  the  fimdamental 
primitive  ideas  at  their  basis  were  to  be  revived 
and  further  unfolded,  as  an  effective  protest 
against  the  amalgamation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  modem  latitudinarianism.  Alas,  how- 
ever, the  via  media  was  nothing  else  than  the  old 
road  to  Rome  and  proved  repugnant  specially  to 
the  religious  sensibility  of  the  nation.  The  first 
blow  was  dealt  by  Hampden  in  1834,  demanding 
that  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by 
members  of  the  university  be  dispensed  with. 
Newm^,  supported  by  High  -  churchmen  and 
Evangelicals  alike,  violently  opposed  the  recom- 
mendation, which  the  university  declined.  When 
two  years  later  Hampden  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  the  Tractarians  again  assailed 
him,  charging  that  he  was  a  freethinker.  He  was, 
accordingly,  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  col- 
leges with  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  but  the  two 
proctors  of  the  imiversity  vetoed  the  condemna- 
tion. At  the  same  time  Thomas  Arnold,  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  theology  at  Oxford,  sided  with  Hamp- 
den, and  brought  the  menace  to  freedom  of  con- 
science to  the  attention  of  the  lay  public,  with  the 
result  that  in  press  and  pamphlet  the  dissimulated 
aims  of  the  ''  Malignants  "  and  '*  Oxford  Conspira- 
tors," were  held  up  to  public  opprobrium.  A  tre- 
mendous gain  was  made  when,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1834,  Pusey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  the  university,  finally  gave  the  weight  and 
influence  of  his  name  to  the  party  composed  hither- 
to of  young  men.  A  power  in  high  ecclesiastical 
circles,  a  scholar  of  renown,  and  descendant  of  a 
noble  house  with  wide  social  connections,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  leadership  by  character,  serv- 
ices, and  position.  The  effort  became  an  organ- 
ized movement  and  the  adherents  were  from  this 
time  styled  Puseyites.  Moderated  zeal,  dignity,  and 
discreetness  in  scientific  presentation  took  the  place 
of  the  extravagances  and  vagaries  of  the  earlier 
tracts.  His  Scriptural  Views  on  Holy  Baptism 
(Tracts  67-69;  1835)  was  a  solid  doctrinal  treatise 
instead  of  a  series  of  flighty  appeals;  and  the 
Catence  patrum  (nos.  71,  76,  78,  81)  was  designed  to 
prove  the  historic  continuity  and  the  authority  of 
the  early  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  to  be  declined  as  such,  since  its  doctrines  were 
Scriptural  and  not  contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  but  because  it  had  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  had  been  materialized  by  the  lust 
for  power.  On  the  other  side  the  matter  in  hand 
was  not  Romanism,  nor  even  reformulation,  biit 
simply  the  recognition  and  securing  of  the  Anglican 
doctrine  and  cult,  in  their  pristine  purity,  as  repre- 


senting the  native  national  faith.  Meanwhile  the 
Tracts  pursued  this  tendency,  leaving  behind  the 
via  media.  Tract  75  recommended  the  Roman 
Breviary  as  a  book  of  devotion,  and  in  Tradt  80, 
87  Isaac  Williams  advocated  the  doctrine  of  reaeN 
vation,  holding  that  the  holiest  subjects  should  not 
be  discussed  before  every  one  and  on  every  occa- 
sion. Such  reserve  had  been  observed  by  Ghrist 
and  the  apostles;  and  the  indiscriminating  revela- 
tion of  all  truths  of  doctrine  before  the  indifferent 
and  unbelieving,  like  the  general  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  tracts,  was  to  be  rejected  as  contrary  to 
esoteric  Christianity.  Religious  truth  was*revaled 
only  to  obedient  faith,  not  to  speculative  investiga- 
tion; and  religious  character  was  formed  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  not  by  preaching,  study, 
or  piety  of  life.  In  Tract  89  Keble  defended  the 
mystical  exegesis  of  Scripture  employed  by  pa- 
tristic allegory,  and  in  Tract  90  Newman,  witii  a 
subtle  sophistication  and  legal  dialectic,  advanced 
the  view  that  Roman  Catholic  convictions  did  not 
preclude  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  problem  was  not  what  the  Articles  teach,  but 
what  they  do  not  reject.  What  the  authors  had  in 
mind  is  immaterial,  for  they  are  no  authorities. 
Thus  the  Articles  were  neither  refuted,  attacked, 
nor  was  their  binding  authority  denied;  but  the 
meaning  of  their  accessories  was  skilfully  changed, 
and  they  were  supplemented  from  what  they  did 
not  state.  The  supplements  were  strained  to  prove 
that  the  Articles  were  directed  purely  against  do^ 
trinal  opinions  and  not  against  the  esseatial  im- 
port, and  under  this  view  subscription  was  to  be 
permissive.  This  tract  marked  Newman's  inner 
break  with  his  Church. 

All  Oxford  was  in  oommotiony  the  friends  of  the 
movement  rejoicing  that  Roman  tenets  could  find 
place  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  its  foes  filled  ^th 
indignation  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  English  Church  against  Rome,  were 
broken  down.  The  terror  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  the  old  cry  of  malignancy  or  moral 

depravity    was   again    raised.    Both 

4.  Repres-  sides  uiged  that  the  matter  be  decided, 

sion.       and  finaUy,  in  the  middle  of  March, 

1841,  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of  col- 
leges, and  proctors  declared  their  condemnation  of 
the  Tracts.    Bishop  Bagot,  of  Oxford,  hitherto  well 
disposed  toward  the  Tractarians,  likewise  wrote 
Newman  that  Tract  90  was  offensive  and  perilous 
to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  series  could 
not  be  continued.    To  the  authority  of  his  bishop 
Newmann  yielded.    The  unity  of  the  Oxford  school 
was  broken  by  the  stem  consequences  of  Trad  ^> 
and  in  the  summer  of  1841  Newman,  feeling  that 
the  Tractarian  cause  was  defeated,  and  convinced 
that  he  must  seek  peace  and  truth  elsewhere,  ^ 
tired  to  Littlemore.     The  proposed  Angk>-Pni*" 
sian  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  brought  the  strugg>^ 
within  him  to  an  end,  and  in  1845  he  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome.     Individual  conversions  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  begun  in  1840,  and  '^ 
1842  the  real  exodus  commenced.    The  more  wo^ 
erate  drew  back,  others  modified  their  views  by  ex- 
cluding Romanising  ideas,  and  others  still  sought 
peace  in  labors  in  coimtry  parishes.    W,  G.  Wardf 
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**  the  fanatical  advocate  of  private  judgment/'  until 
he  followed  Newman  in  1845,  led  the  extreme  right, 
Keble  and  Williams  the  right  center,  and  Perceval 
the  left.  The  leadership  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
as  a  whole,  however,  devolved,  after  1841,  on  Pusey, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  giving  a  scien- 
tific and  historical  basis  to  the  concepts  of  the 
Tractarians  to  remedy  the  weakness  resulting  from 
their  loss  of  unity. 

nL  Puseyism:  The  second  period  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  characterized,  1840-60,  by  the 
scientific  foundation  of  the  system,  and,  1860-70, 

by  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of 
I.  Doctrinal  Anglo-Catholic  doctrine  and  lituigy  in 
Controversy,  the  Established  Church.  Under  Pusey's 

guidance  the  movement  assumed  more 
moderate  forms,  and,  gradually  leaving  dogmatics, 
zealously  advocated  the  use  of  older  rituals,  closely 
akin  to  the  Roman,  and  in  the  effect  of  which  some 
rather  precipitately  with  Carlyle  foresaw  the  disso- 
lution of  the  State  Church.  The  rejection  by  Ox- 
ford of  Ward's  advocacy  of  the  "  non-natural  sense  " 
of  the  Articles  upon  individual  conjecture  was  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  Tractarians;  a  result  was  that 
some  retired,  and  others  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion, thus  swelling  the  High-church  nucleus.  About 
150  clerics,  among  them  F.  W.  Faber  (q.v.),  and 
distinguished  laymen  followed  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1845-46.  On  this  turn  of  events 
followed  energetic  efforts  to  effect  Romanizing  con- 
sequences also  in  the  matter  of  ritual;  namely,  to 
replace  the  wooden  communion-table  with  the 
stone  altar,  and,  against  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  to  introduce  crucifixes, 
candles,  the  piscina,  and  the  like;  and  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  leaders  stood  by  without  protest,  the  old 
cry  of  "  no  popery  "  arose  again.  While  on  the 
one  hand  the  Evangelicals  were  driven  to  closer 
union,  the  spread  of  this  movement  not  only  over 
England  but  into  Wales  and  Scotland  threatened 
the  disorganization  of  the  State  Church.  The  doc- 
trinal battles,  beginning  with  1847,  turned  upon  the 
essential  character  pf  the  Holy  Church  Catholic  and 
its  relation  to  the  State,  and  whether  the  doctrines 
of  the  same  are  adequately  reflected  in  creed  and 
catechism  to  answer  the  necessity  of  the  times.  In 
Dec.,  1847,  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Russell,  ap- 
pointed Hampden  to  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  He 
was  accused  by  his  old  opponents  of  holding  un- 
sound doctrines,  was  opposed  by  them  and  thirteen 
bishops,  and  rejected  by  the  dean  and  the  chapter, 
but  was  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  The  Gorham  Case  (q.v.),  which,  in 
contradiction  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  involved 
the  denial  of  spiritual  regeneration  in  connection 
with  baptism,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  Bishops 
Philpotts  and  Blomfield  and  of  more  than  1,500 
distinguished  cleigy  and  laymen,  representing  the 
Tractarian  trend,  resulted  in  the  assertion  of  the 
final  authority  of  the  crown  (the  lay  instance  of 
the  privy  council)  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical. 
[Gorham  and  his  Evangelical  supporters  maintained 
that  his  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  in 
accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  in  this  contention  they  were 
sustained  by  the  courts,    a.  h.  n.]    Without  the 


approval  of  convocation,  then  in  abeyance,  an  act 
of  parliament  in  1832  transferred  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  delegates  to  the  privy  council,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  coimcil, 
the  judicial  committee,  a  purely  civil  body  whose 
members  were  not  necessarily  dra>^'n  from  the 
clergy.  Pusey,  deeply  incensed,  threatened  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  and  he  and  his  follow- 
ers, including  Manning,  Keble,  and  the  bishops  of 
Oxford,  London,  and  Salisbury,  showed  their  disap- 
proval by  the  sensational  dedication  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas  with  the  display  of  a  considerable 
Roman  pomp.  Throughout  the  country  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  the  defense  of  the  church, 
supported  by  Non-tractarians  and  Tractarians  alike. 
A  second  exodus  to  Rome  began,  including  H.  E. 
Manning  (q.v.),  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  H.  Dodsworth 
(Pusey 's  assistant),  and  sixty  members  of  a  single 
London  church  (from  1833  to  1876,  385  clergy). 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  more  than  600  High- 
churchmen,  many  of  them  belonging  to  distin- 
guished families,  migrated  to  New  Zealand,  that 
they  might  realize  their  ideal  in  the  Canterbury 
Settiement. 

A  deep  sense  of  fear  and  hope  seized  the  nation, 
like  the  presentiment  of  an  impending  fate,  threat- 
ening, perhaps,  a  transformation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  conditions  of  life,  when,  suddenly,  in  Oct., 
1850,  the  news  came  to  England  that  Pius  IX.,  in 
private  consistory,  had  created  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
Wiseman  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster, 
and  had  provided  England  with  a  Ro- 

2.  Papal    man  Catholic  hierarchy  of  twelve  dio- 
Inter-      ceses.    The  land  echoed  with  agitation 

ference.  and  protests,  demanding  national 
interference  and  forcing  the  Tracta- 
rians to  declare  against  the  hierarchy,  while  Lord 
Russell,  who  could  not  but  regard  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  as  a  result 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  attempted  to 
meet  the  papal  advance  by  the  futile  Ecclesiastical 
Tities  Act  of  Feb.,  1851.  A  series  of  High-church 
bishops,  like  Pusey  himself,  opposed  the  Roman 
presumption  sharply.  The  restoration  of  convoca- 
tion, at  first  declined  by  the  government,  was 
granted  in  1852,  at  least  so  far  as  the  permission  to 
receive  petitions  was  concerned,  which  served  as  a 
first  step  toward  its  complete  reestablishment. 
This  was  the  first  triumph  for  the  Oxford  movement, 
which  subsequently,  by  the  pure  separation  of  the 
powers  of  Church  and  State,  proved  a  great  benefit 
to  both.  In  the  Denison  controversy,  it  did  not 
fare  so  well.  G.  A.  Denison  (q.v.),  archdeacon  of 
Taimton,  was  accused  of  teaching  the  real  presence 
by  virtue  of  consecration.  A  decision  against  him 
by  the  archbishop's  court  was  reversed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  on  a  formal  technicality.  The 
verdict  of  the  archbishop's  commission,  however, 
denied  the  Tractarian  claim  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  appeal  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  the  contention  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Trao- 
tarianism,  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  over  its  own  affairs,  was  set  at  naught  by 
the  interference  of  the  highest  temporal  court,  a 
blow  from  which,  on  the  dogmatic  side,  the  Oxford 
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movement  never  recovered.     From  about   1860, 
therefore,  it  turned  into  the  channels  of  ritualism. 

IV.  Ritualism:    See  separate  article,  RrruALiSM. 

V.  The  Ecclesiastical  Services  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment:  So  long  as  the  Oxford  School  preserved 
its  prime  object  in  its  original  piuity,  the  war  upon 
a  liberalism  which  sought  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  church  to  control  its  own  affairs,  it  was 
a  power  in  the  national  church;    but  Newman's 

subtle  dialectic  proved  fatal  to  further 

I.  Prac-     development,  the  Puse3rites  gained  a  fu- 

tical    In-    tile  triumph  in  the  vain  battle  against 

fluence.     a  state  power  of  splendid  heritage,  and 

the  ritualists  diverted  their  strength 
in  their  special  aim.  Though  stirring  the  English 
Church  profoundly,  yet  in  theological  science,  dog- 
matic, historical,  and  exegetical,  it  proved  liunent- 
ably  fruitless.  It,  however,  paved  the  way  for 
patristics  in  Pusey's  Library  of  the  Fathers  (ut  sup.) 
followed  by  Library  of  AngkhCatholic  Theology  (89 
vols.,  Oxford,  1841  sqq.),  consisting  of  the  writings 
of  fifty-six  great  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Laud. 
Both  works  being  ''  tendency  "  productions,  they 
can  not  be  regarded  as  scientific  contributions. 
Unquestioned  results,  however,  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  the  field  of  practical  the- 
ology. They  succeeded  where  the  first  Oxford 
movement  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  failed,  viz., 
in  converting  the  torpid  chiUYsh  into  a  vital  national 
power.  Methodism  the  church  expelled;  Anglican- 
ism it  could  not  shake  off.  To  the  Oxford  move- 
ment is  due  largely  the  awakening  in  the  Established 
Church  of  profoimd  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Fathers,  which  was  abundantly  fruitful  in 
modem  labors  of  love.  Its  crowning  merit  is  the 
revived  church  spirit  in  the  Establishment.  By 
fifty  years  of  labor  in  the  cure  of  souls,  its  represent- 
atives created  a  new  epoch.  Not  only  have  they 
won  many  of  the  higher  circles  that  had  become 
estranged  from  the  Church,  but  by  their  unselfish 
work  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  outcast,  the 
lower  levels  of  society,  too,  were  induced  to  love 
the  Church.  They  built  hospitals,  asylimis,  schools, 
and  missions;  to  them  are  due  nine  new  English 
dioceses;  and  the  number  of  foreign  sees  under  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose  from  23  in  1877 
to  170  in  1900.  In  London  and  throughout  Eng- 
land model  parishes  arose  in  which  this  new  enei^y 
flourished,  and  developed  a  multiple  variety  of 
philanthropic  oi^anization  and  effort,  flowing  even 
be3rond  parish  boundaries.  All  these  agencies  are  the 
result  of  an  organization  which,  rivaling  in  refine- 
ment that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh,  scarcely 
has  its  like  in  an3rthing  else  in  all  practical  England. 
The  center  of  this  organization,  which  embraces 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  is  the  priestly 
Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  1853,  but 
known  publicly  only  since  1873.  Its  work,  which  is 
carried  on  secretly,  is  to  supervise  home  and  foreign 
missions,  questions  of  ritual,  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  books  of  devotion,  the  confessional, 
public  assemblies,  and  gilds  and  societies.  The 
Cowley  Fathers  (Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
ist; see  Protestant  Episcopalians,  II.,  §  7),  who 
work  among  the  imperiled  and  Protestants,  and 
are  bound  by  the  triple  vow,  seem  to  be  allied  to 


the  former.    In  1862  was  founded  the  ConfIate^ 
nity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  its  thousands 
of  members,  including  bishops,  priests,  and  laity, 
leagued  for  the  ritual  adornment  of  the  smices 
and  the  churches,  fasting,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Eucharist,  and  daily  confession 
and   mass.     The  Association   for   Promoting  the 
Unity  of  Christendom,  whose  membership  is  not 
published,  seeks  the  reimion  of  the  Anglican,  Ro- 
man, and  Greek  communions;    and  there  are,  be- 
sides, the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,  which  re- 
ordains  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church  and  holds 
the  Roman  pope  to  be  the  first  bishop  and  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  the  Gild  of  All  Souls,  the  Alcuin 
Club,  and  the  Church  Extension  Association.  The 
English  Ch\ut;h  Union  has  The  Church  Unicn  Ga- 
zetUf  The  Church  Timee,  and  The  Church  Retitw, 
as  organs  for  the  public  defense  and  promotion  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  cause.    To  these  agencies  must 
be  added  the  network  of  gilds,  orders,  brotherhoods, 
and  sisterhoods,  among  them  the  English  Bene 
dictines,   the  founder  of  whom.   Father  Ignatiiis 
(see  Ltne,  Joseph  Letcester)  founded  a  monaft- 
tery  in  Wales  for  the  training  of  missioners;  and 
the  English  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  preparing  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  strict  seclusion  and  disri- 
pline.    The  sisterhoods,  of  which  the  first  was  es- 
tablished by  Pusey,  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  now  control  nearly  all  the  great 
hospitals  of  London,  aided  by  the  money  and  the 
services  of  thousands  of  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

Absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  where  of 
necessity  it  planted  its  main  standard  of  apostolic 
succession,   and  proceeding  no   further  than  the 

revival  and  adaptation  of  the  body 

a.  Doctrine;  of  dogmas  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

The        teenth  centuries,  the  Oxford  movement 

Church,     added  no  new  thoughts  and  revealed  no 

new  facts  or  laws.  Purely  historical, 
it  owed  a  great  deal  of  its  impetus  to  the  contem- 
porary rise  of  scientific  historical  method  and,  by 
its  doting  upon  the  past,  contributed  no  little  to  the 
revival  of  romanticism.  Without  a  creed  or  doc- 
trinal writings  of  its  own,  except  those  of  the  An- 
glican ChiuYsh,  and  having  for  Its  objects  of  conten- 
tion far-reaching  fundamentals  affecting  the  right 
of  ecclesiastical  autonomy  and  outlying  ritualistic 
adjustments  rather  than  specific  dogmas,  it  is  dif- 
ficult properly  to  present  its  teaching.  To  the  pri- 
vate Tractarian  literature,  predominantly  ascetic, 
belong,  J.  Purchas'  Directorium  Anglicanum  (Lon- 
don, 1858;  4th  enlarged  ed.,  by  F.  G.  Lee,  1879); 
T.  T.  Carter's  Treasury  of  Devotion  (London,  1869); 
William  Gresley's  Ordinance  of  Confession  (Lon- 
don, 1851);  The  People's  Hymnal  (1867)  by  R.  F. 
Littledale;  besides  a  formidable  array  of  breviaries, 
manuals,  and  ordinances,  to  be  treated  with  pre- 
caution against  their  subjective,  unwholesome  modes 
of  thought.  A  picture  of  the  Tractarian  teaching  in 
outline  therefore  narrows  itself  to  the  deviations 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a  consensus  of 
the  promulgations  of  the  Oxford  jBchooI;  namely, 
on  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  means  of 
grace,  the  Church,  the  apostolic  succession,  the 
real  presence,  and  the  derivative  ideas  from  theso 
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subjects.  The  absolute  truth  is  given  objectively; 
the  function  of  thought  or  spirit  is  not  speculative 
inquiry  but  the  interpretation  of  authoritative  dog- 
ma given  by  the  primitive  Church.  The  Scriptxu^s 
are  held  in  a  general  sense  only  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith;  but  they  require  exegesis  because  of  their 
manifold  meaning,  and  supplementing  because  of 
their  incompleteness.  Valuable  for  right  doctrine, 
they  contain  practically  nothing  concerning  church 
discipline,  liturgy,  and  government,  and  must  be 
explained  by  tradition,  which  preened  the  New 
Testament  and  formed  the  canon.  They  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  uniform  consensus  of  the 
Fathers,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  ecu- 
menical councils.  For  example,  the  witness  of  the 
entire  Church  at  Nicssa  determined  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  true  according  to  Scripture  for  the 
entire  Church,  whether  understood  or  not.  The 
Church  is  the  sole  divinely  appointed  authority  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  mediator 
of  the  doctrine  and  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  total  organic  spring  and  norm  of  all  its  activ- 
ities in  liturgy,  organization,  and  discipline.  Pre- 
sented as  the  original,  generic,  prophetic  type,  the 
Church  is  to  be  an  object,  like  Word  and  sacrament, 
of  reverent  awe,  the  absolute  foimdation  of  all  truth, 
even  in  the  deeper  mysteries  and  symbolic  inter- 
pretations in  which  the  entire  teaching  is  not  al- 
ways revealed,  thus  leading,  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced wing,  to  a  distinction  between  exoteric  and 
esoteric  truth.  Established  on  the  apostolic  foun- 
dation in  faith  and  practise,  the  Church  is  the  source 
of  grace  for  all  ages.  This  grace  is  communicated 
alone  through  the  objective  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  only  way  to  salvation  is  through  the 
acceptance  of  the  Eucharist,  the  efficacy  of  which 
depends  on  its  ministration  by  the  priest  in  virtue 
of  his  power  derived  by  the  succession  of  the  bish- 
ops from  the  apostles,  whereby  the  perpetuation 
and  right  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  are  guar- 
anteed. 

This  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession  was 
central  to  all  the  factions  of  the  movement  in  com- 
mon, from  its  inception  to  its  ultimate  issues.  Pro- 
nounced the  arch-pillar  of  the  priestly  office,  the 

defense  against  the  encroachment  of 
3.  Apostolic  the  power  of  the  State  upon  the  Church 
Succession,  made  it  of  necessity  the  ecclesiastical 

bulwark.  Assumed  to  be  implied  in 
the  ancient  Anglican  formula  of  ordination,  it  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  Tractarians  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  State.  The  gift  depends  on  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  and  not  on  any  formula  attending 
the  act,  nor  is  it  necessarily  involved  in  the  over- 
seeing function  of  the  episcopate,  seeing  that  the 
apostles  conferred  it  upon  priests  and  deacons  also. 
Therefore,  to  avoid,  in  consequence  of  this  state- 
ment, the  claim  advanced  by  non-episcopal  com- 
mimions,  the  Oxford  school  maintained  that  history 
shows  that  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  from  that  time  in  all  true  churches, 
ordination  has  been  given  by  bishops.  Nor  is  this 
succession  merely  a  following  in  preaching,  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  power  of  the 
keys,  but  a  holy  gift  (Keble),  preserved  through 
time  by  the  apostolic  succession  alone  and  its  esBen- 


tial  significance  (Froude).  Whoever  is  not  a  link 
in  this  chain  has  no  right  either  to  the  office  or  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  Inasmuch  as 
the  commission  of  Christ  alone  gives  efficacy  to 
Word  and  sacrament,  this  teaching  leads  further  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sole  and  necessary  mediatorship 
of  the  priesthood  between  Christ  and  believers,  and 
to  the  distinction  between  the  clei^y  and  the  laity. 
The  Oxford  school  sought  to  demonstrate  also  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  State  Chiu*ch  from  the 
apostles.  The  proof  }f\  individual  detail  being  re- 
linquished as  impossible,  it  was  replaced,  histori- 
cally, by  the  argument  of  probability  found  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  8,000  to  one,  and  dogmatically  by 
Newman's  theory  of  knowledge,  that  theoretical, 
inadequate  probability  becomes  certainty  by  the 
supplement  of  the  assumption  of  faith.  Admitting 
that  away  from  the  proofs  of  reason  and  the  facts  of 
history  and  experience,  the  aigimient  of  emotional 
probability  lends  itself  alike  to  faith  and  supersti- 
tion, Newman  finally  converts  it  to  one  of  positive 
authority,  construing  I  Cor.  xi.  23-24  in  the  sense 
that  Christ  conferred  on  the  disciples  as  priests  the 
gift  of  consecration.  Linking  this  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Titus  and  Timothy  as  bishops  and  the 
episcopate  in  the  primitive  Church,  he  thought  that 
he  had  established  the  absolute  necessity  of  episco- 
pal consecration,  falling  back  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  where  Scripture  was  insufficient.  To  sum 
up,  the  sacrament  is  the  material  principle  to 
which  the  Church  is  the  correlate  means  or  formal 
principle,  representing  the  mediatorship  of  Christ. 
Fundamental  and  supreme  is  the  principle  of  the 
sacrament  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  grace.  The 
visible  Church  assures  participation  in  the  invisible, 
and  without  the  former  there  is  no  salvation;  but, 
in  turn,  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  Church,  in- 
clusive of  catholicity,  apostolicity,  and  autonomy, 
is  the  apostolic  succession.  Hence  the  Anglican  is 
the  most  perfect  on  earth.  The  Roman  Catholic 
has  the  apostolic  communion  but  has  departed  from 
the  apostolic  tradition  (papal  power  and  infallibil- 
ity). The  Greek  Church  has  preserved  this  com- 
mimion  and  doctrine  more  purely.  Other  episcopal 
churches,  beside  the  Anglican,  are  healthy  branches, 
while  the  non-episcopal  churches,  or  sects,  are  am- 
putated limbs,  which  may  have  retained  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  or  not,  yet  possess  no  apostolic  office 
and  no  means  of  salvation. 

The  sacramental  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment starting  upon  the  basis  of  the  Anglican  Con- 
fession is  an  attempt  to  extend  and  deepen  the 
Roman  Catholic  by  strong  emphasis  upon  regenera- 
tion. To  the  Calvinistic  conception  defined  in  the 
catechism,  that  the  sacraments  are  effectual  testi- 
monies of  divine  grace,  was  opposed  that  they  were 
the  channels  which  conduct  divine  grace  to  the  soul, 
closed  by  imbelief  and  opened  by  faith.  Both  sacra- 
ments are  essentially  one,  natural  man  being  regen- 
erated through  baptism,  and  this  new 
4.  The  life  being  developed  by  the  Eucharist, 
Sacraments;  so  that,  as  Pusey  and  Newman  state. 

Baptism,    they  form  the  sole  means  or  rites  of 

justification    for    atonement.      Those 

who  allege  that  the  new  spiritual  life  is  due  to  the 

act  of  faith,  not  to  the  gift  of  Ood  in  the  sacrament^ 
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are  met  by  the  declaration  of  the  objective  reality 
of  grace  in  the  sacrament  (ex  apere  opercUo).    Peni- 
tent faith  that  justifies  is  a  divine  act  in  the  sub- 
jecty  impotent  without  prevenient  and  cooperating 
grace.    Man  is  justified  before  works,  but  potentially 
the  future  new  obedience  is  contained  through  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  justifying  faith.     God  gives 
eternal  life  according  to  one's  works  and  not  as  a 
free  gift  according  to  his  good  pleasure.    The  An- 
glican Confession  had  represented  baptism  as  a 
testimony    invariably   associated    with    profession 
and   regeneration,    but   prominent  theologians  of 
the  State  Church,  under  the  influence  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  had  departed  from  this  teach- 
ing, holding  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was 
restricted  to  the  elect,  not  in  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental act,  but  of  the  "  absolute  decree,"  while  the 
non-elect  were  merely  sprinkled  with  water.     In  the 
Gorham  Case  the  judicial  committee  has  declared 
this  modification  admissible,  despite  the  Tractarian 
protests.    Pusey  opposed  the  new  construction  on 
the  basis  of  John  ill.  5;  Titus  iii.  5;   I  John  iii.  9; 
I  Pet.  i.  23,  as  well  as  a  strong  array  of  patristic  and 
creedal  authority.     Regeneration  is  instantaneous 
with  baptism,  by  an  act  of  God,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Evangelical  parties  that  it  takes  place 
through  the  life  of  repentance,  faith,  prayer,  and 
love.     Several  in  the  heat  of  emphasis,  like  New- 
man, Ward,  and  Carter,  advanced  to  extremes  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic;  while  admitting  imputation  in  baptism,  they 
laid  main  stress  on  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Eu- 
charist is  not  only  a  token  of  love  among  Christians, 
but  a  sacrament  of  redemption  by  Christ's  death 
(xxviii.);   the  body  of  Christ  is  given  and  eaten  in 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  by 
5.  The      faith.     The  Catechism,  on  the  other 
Real        hand,  distinguishes  between  the  *'  sign  " 
Presence,    (bread  and  wine)  and  the  "  thing  sig- 
nified "  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ). 
Tractarianism  strongly  emphasised  the  element  of 
imparting  and  based  its  Eucharistic  views  on  the 
Fathers  and  early  Anglicanism.     The  consecrated 
elements  become  truly,  though  mystically,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  and  Christ  really  present  com- 
municates himself  to  the  believing  unto  salvation, 
but  to  the  unbelieving  imto  damnation.     This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  represented  as  thi 
essential  in  the  sacrament   by  all   Tractarians  in 
common,  amid  all  the  variants  of  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  or  means.     Perceval  declares  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  take  the  real  presence  as  sacramental, 
spiritual,  and  mystical,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
regard  the  same  as  substantial,  corporeal,  and  mir- 
aculous.     According  to  Wilberforce  the  sacrament 
is  an  objective  fact,  independent  of  the  cooperation 
and  assent  of  the  recipient  and  carrying  out  the  re- 
demption begun  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.   Pusey 
(The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ^  Ox- 
ford, 1853;    Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  Con- 
tained in  the  Fathers,  1855;  The  Real  Presence,  1857) 
sums  up  his  view  that  the  consecration  elements  be- 
come by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration  of  Christ 
(not  the   priests')  truly  and  actually,  though  in  a 
spiritual  and  inexpressible  way,  his  body  and  blood. 


To  him  all  centers  upon  the  consecration,  com- 
mitted by  Christ  to  authorized  persons,  through 
the  apostolic  commiasion  to  the  bishops  and  under 
them  to  the  priests.     Without  the  act  of  the  right 
priest  there  is  no  consecration  and  no  sacrament 
It  is  the  Roman  conception  and  the  sacrament  is 
an  opus  operatum.    As  to  the  manner,  most  of  the 
Tractarians  represent  a  oonsubstantiation  or  con- 
junction of  the  elements  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  objectively  created  by  Christ's  words  of 
consecration.    In  view  of  the  thorough  adherenoe 
to  the  real  objective  presence  in  the  elements,  this 
oonsubstantiation  can  be  regarded  only  in  the  sense 
of  transubstantiation,  though  in  a  more  refined  and 
spiritual  way,  as  also  Newman  would  have  it.   The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  develops  into  the  fur- 
ther concept  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice.    This 
is  not,  however,  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  for  Christ  was  sacrificed  once  for  all  time,  but 
by  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  are  appropriated  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  the  justification  and  reception 
of  the  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  rendered  possible 
by  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.    This  is  involved  in  the 
larger  thesis  that  not  only  is  Christ  offered  as  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  Church  as  the 
mystical  body  is  included.     The  Eucharist,  there- 
fore, represents  the  offered  collective  Church  and 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  offering  Christ  and  mystical 
body,  the  Church.     Finally,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  followed  the  conclusion,  on  the 
one  hand,  upon  the  objective  real  efficacy  of  the 
Eucharist,  when  it  came  to  be  generally  held  that 
not  only  the  elements,  but  also  the  present  Christ 
is  received  by  worthy  and  unworthy  alike,  by  the 
former  to  salvation  and  the  latter  to  damnation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  led  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were 
said  to  be  really  and  truly  present  in  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine;  though  to  the  elements  themselves 
no  adoration  may  be  paid  (Deniaon).     Confession, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual.    Tractarianism,  however,  made 
both  confession  and  absolution  sacraments  and  in- 
dispensable aids  to  salvation,  ascribing  to  both  the 
restoration  of  baptismal  regeneration  lost  by  sin, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  life.    Absolution 
was  not  to  be  a  declaratory  act,  but  the  judicial  act 
of  the  priest.    (The  man  who  confesses  to  God  may 
be  foi^iven,  but  who  confesses  to  a  priest  must  be 
foi^given. — Tract  for  the  Days,  1.)    Since,  moreover, 
the  priest,  to  give  absolution,  must  have  the  con- 
fession not  alone  of  the  general  sinful  state  of  the 
penitent,  but  also  of  his  individual  sins,  auricular 
confession,  not  required  by  the  official  Church,  neces- 
sarily follows.    It  was  also  aealously  promoted  by 
the  ritualists,  calling  forth  a  rich  ascetic  literature 
(cf.  William  Gresly,  ut  sup.;  T.  T.  Carter's  Doctrine 
of  Cor^essian,  London,  1865;   and  the  anonymous 
The  Priest  in  Absolution,  part  i.,  1866,  and  part  iL, 
1886,  as  guide  for  the  clergy  only). 

In  historical  retrospect  the  Tractarian  movement 
signifies  the  attempted  logical  conclusion  of  the 
uncompleted  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Anglicans  from  Bishop  Andrewes  to  Bishop  Ken 
against  the  non-Catholic  elements  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century;  or  the  restoration  of 
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the  national  Church  according  to  the  tendency  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    On  the  claim  of  histori- 
cal, dogmatic,  and  oiganic  continuity 
6.  Sacred   from  the  primitive  Church  and  the  re- 
Art        pudiation  of  Roman  medieval  abuses, 
it  insisted  upon  both   names  of  re- 
formed and  Catholic.    Ik)gmatically,  the  Oxford 
movement  signified  the  transmutation  of  the  ideal 
subjective  life  values  into  objective  sensible  facts; 
of  inner  experience  into  outer  representation,  of 
faith  into  works.    Its  aim  was  a  church  of  outer 
realities,  for  which,  as  a  final  organism,  it  cherished 
the  control  of  all  activities,  religious,  educational, 
domestic,  economic,  and  political.    The  wide  and 
varied  influence  of  the  Oxford  movement  is  in  the 
highest  degree  apparent  in  a  revival  and  deepening 
of  the  church  spirit.   It  redeemed  the  Establishment 
from  barren  inactivity,  spiritless  superficiality,  the 
ease   of   indulgence,   and   slavish   formalism.     It 
charged  it  with  the  priestly  spirit,  and  spurred  it 
to  those  heroic  deeds  that  spring  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul  and  lead  to  the  heights  of  the  passion 
for  eternity.     The  truth   and   goodness    that   it 
contained  worked  on,  while  only  its  extreme  Romani- 
zing tendencies  were  lost  behind.    Undisputed  re- 
sults appear  on  the  field  of  social  effort  and  redemp- 
tion.   In  its  elevation  of  art  Tractarianism  created 
an  ecclesiastical  esthetic  which  served  to  reclaim 
many  from  the  upper  strata  of  society  estranged 
from  the  Church.    The  danger  of  **  perversion  to 
Rome,"  so  feared  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of 
the  last  century,  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  now  per- 
ceived that  the  Tractarians  give  to  those  of  a  mys- 
tical craving  the  satisfaction  the  lack  of  which 
would  lead  them  to  the  faith  of  Rome.    The  results 
of  the  Roman  propaganda  have  been  brought  to 
abeyance,  and  in  the  High-church  party,  into  which 
it  infused  its  cultus  and  cure  of  souls,  ritualism  has 
obtained  a  broad  footing  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  Tractarian  love  for  the  early  Catholic  period 
has  likewise  influenced  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
painting,  and  music.    Largely  through  its  members, 
anticipated,  as  they  were,  by  the  Church  Building 
Society  in  1818-33,  many  ancient  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  have  be^  restored  to  their  early 
beauty  and  stripped  of  hideous  **  improvements." 
New  churches  have  been  erected  according  to  the 
best  ancient  models,  and  the  interiors  have  been 
richly  and  tastefully  decorated.    In  religious  painir 
ing  they  have  been  pioneers,  and  it  is  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  Pre-Raffaelites  found  their  inspi- 
ration in  the  days  of  Tractarianism,  seeking  their 
ideal,  like  the  Oxford  movement>  in  the  past,  when 
all  things  visible  confessed  Christ,  and  when  art, 
the  handmaid  of  the  Church,  endeavored  to  express 
first  truth,  and  then  beauty.    In  music,  by  return- 
ing to  the  classics  and  by  the  formation  of  admii^ 
able  choirs,  the  Tractarians  checked  the  spreading 
dilettanteism,   and,   as   in   other   instances,   they 
transmitted  their  wholesome  influence  to  all  church 
circles.  (Rudolph  BuDDENSiBGt.) 

Bduographt:  Conmilt  the  articles  in  thm  work  on  the  par- 
tieipants  in  the  movement,  the  literature  named  in  and 
mider  thoee  articles,  and  further,  the  foUowinc:  TracU 
for  the  Ttmet,  by  Membera  of  the  Univeniiy  of  Oxfords  6 
▼ols.,  and  Index,  London,  1833-42;  J.  B.  Moiley*  Ro" 
mouM  of  Richard  HwmU  Froude,  4  vols.,  ib.  1838-39; 


J.  Pridham,  The  Church  of  England,  as  to  her  Bxcelleneiea 
and  DefeUe,  ib.  1842;    W.  Palmer,  Narrative  of  BvmU 
Connected  wiih  the  Publication  of  the  TracU  for  the  Timet, 
ib.  1843;  I.  Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Docirinea 
of  the  Oxford  Trade  for  the  Timee,  ib.  1844;   W.  8.  Biiok- 
nell.  The  Judgment  of  the  Biehope  upon  the  Tractarian  The- 
ology,  ib.  1845;  H.  H.  Beamish,  Truth  Spoken  in  Love;  or 
Romaniam  and  Tractarianiam  refuted  by  the  Word  of  God, 
ib.  1853;   J.  C.  Hare,  The  Con  teat  with  Rome,  in  Chargea 
to  the  Clergy,  vol.  iii.,  Cambridse,  1856;    E.  Q.  Browne, 
Annala  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,   184$-eO,   London, 
1861;  C.  H.  CoUette,  Dr.  Newman  and  hia  Religioua  Opin- 
iona,  ib.  1866;    J.  J.  Overbeck,  Catholic  Orthodoxy  and 
Anglo-Catholiciem,  ib.  1866;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridse,  A  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1874;  J.  Tul- 
loch,  Movementa  of  RAigioua  Thought  .  .  .  during  the  19th 
Century,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,   1874;   T.    Mosley,  Remi- 
niacencea  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement, 
2  vols.,  Boston.   1882;    N.  Pattison,  Memoira,  London. 
1885;    E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892;    R.  W.  Church,  The  Oxford 
Movement  .  .  .  184S-66,  new  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
1892;    W;  Ward.   WiUiam  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,  2d  ed.,  London,  1890;    idem,  WiUiam  George 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival,  ib.  1893;   Q.  Worley.  The 
Catholic  Revival  of  the  19th  Century,  ib.  1895;    Q.  Wake- 
ling.  Oxford  Church  Movement,  London  and  New  York, 
1895;    J.  Hunt.  Rdigioua  Thought  in  the  19th  Century, 
London,  1896;   Q.  H.  F.  Nye.  Story  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, ib.  1899;  J.  H.  Rigg.  Oxford  High  Anglicaniam  and 
ita  chief  Leadera,  ib.  1899;    W.  Walsh.  Secret  Hiat.  of  the 
Oxford  Movement^  ib.  1899;   idem.  Hiet.  of  the  Romeward 
Movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  ib.  1900;   Q.  W.  £. 
Russell.  The  Houaehold  of  Faith,  ib.  1903;   W.  S.  Lilly,  in 
his  Studiea  in  Religion  and  Literature,  London  and  St. 
Louis,   1904;    F.  Meyrick,  Memoriea  of  Life  at  Oxford, 
London.  1905;  Sir  S.  Hall.  Short.  Hiat.  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
metU,  ib.  1906;  A.  B.  Donaldson,  Five  Great  Oxford  Leadera, 
new  ed.,  ib.  1908. 

TRACT,  CHARLES  CHAPIN:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Smithfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1864)  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1867).  In  1867  he  went  to 
Marsovan,  Turkey,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With 
the  exception  of  three  years  (1870-73)  spent  in 
Constantinople,  he  has  since  remained  at  Marsovan, 
where,  in  1884,  he  established  a  high  school  that 
developed  into  Anatolia  College,  of  which  he  has 
been  president  since  1886.  Of  his  English  works 
the  most  important  are  Myra:  or,  A  Child's  Story 
of  Missionary  Life  (Boston,  1876)  and  Talks  on  the 
Veranda  in  a  Far- Away  Land  (1893). 

TRADITION:  In  present-day  Protestant  usage, 
the  body  of  faith  and  practise  resting  upon  oral  tes- 
timony in  distinction  from  the  written  record  of 
Holy  Scripture.  This  limitation  of  the  term  was 
not  known  to  the  early  Church.  Primitive  Chris- 
tians received  the  apostolic  message  by  word  of 
mouth  as  well  as  by  pen  and  passed  it  on  orally 
from  generation  to  generation  by  public  preaching 
and  catechetical  instruction  (cf.  Irenseus,  Hcbt.,  III., 
iii.,  iv.  1-2;  G.  Thomasius,  DogmengeschicfUe,  i.  37 
sqq.,  Erlangen,  1874).  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
considered  and  called  the  entire  and  complete  mes- 
sage ''  tradition  "  (praditio  from  traderef  "  to  hand 
on  ")  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered or  preserved.  The  manner  of  transmission  was 
rather  tiiat  of  free  reproduction,  yet  the  matter  re- 
ceived early  more  or  less  of  a  fixed  form;  and  a 
noteworthy  agreement  in  essential  content,  which 
had  its  beginnings  at  least  before  the  controversy 
with  Gnosticism  (cf.  Irenffius,  H(Br,,  I.,  x.  2),  is  at- 
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tested  almost  contemporaneously  and  for  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  Church  by  Iren»iis,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Origen  (cf.  Thomasius,  ut  sup.,  p.  38). 
There  is  no  express  statement  of  the  content  of  this 
current  oral  tradition;  but  beyond  doubt  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  baptismal  confession  (the  so-called 
Apostles'  Creed)  and  the  "Rule  of  Faith"  (see 
RsGULA  FiDEi).  The  third  century  also  makes  no 
distinction  between  oral  and  written  tradition. 

Church  Fathers  who  defended  the  authenticity 
and  validity  of  tradition  nevertheless  warned  against 
setting  too  high  a  value  upon  it  (Tertullian,  De  vir- 
ginibus  vdandisy  i.;  Cyprian,  EpUL  Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]). 
They  also  acknowledged  the  adequacy  of  Scripture 
(Athanasius,  Oratio  adv.  gentea  (vol.  i.,  part,  i.;  Au- 
gustine, De  doctrina  Christiana ,  ii.  9).  Yet  Augus- 
tine declared  "  I  would  not  believe  Scripture  if  the 
authority  of  the  Church  catholic  did  not  impel  me  " 
(Contra  epist.  Manichctiy  v.),  meaning  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Church  catholic  determined  the  books 
properly  belonging  to  Scripture  (cf.  F.  Loofs,  Dog- 
mengeschichtef  §  xliv.  1,  Halle,  1906).  The  Church 
settled  the  New-Testament  canon  by  means  of  tra- 
dition; and,  being  regarded  as  apostolic,  tradition 
came  to  be  the  test  of  apostolicity,  and  this  easily 
led  to  an  overestimation  of  it.  It  became  a  source 
pf  Christian  truth  by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures  and 
was  appealed  to  in  support  of  propositions  which 
are  not  foimd  in  the  Bible  or  are  foimd  there  only 
doubtfully.  Chrysostom  regarded  the  "  unwritten 
deliverances  "  of  the  apostles  as  much  matter  of 
faith  as  their  letters  (on  II  Thess.,  Homilia  iv.,  in 
Opera,  xii.  385,  cited  in  W.  Mtinscher,  Handbtich 
der  .  .  .  Dogmengeschichte,  iii.  137,  4  vols.,  Mar- 
burg, 1809-18),  and,  before  him,  the  orthodox  Epi- 
phajQius  expressly  taught  the  validity  of  tradition 
by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures  {Hcbt.,  Ixi.  6).  This 
became  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church  (John  of 
Damascus,  De  fide  orthodoxa,  iv.  12;  Loofs,  ut  sup., 
§  xliv.).  Augustine,  as  already  quoted,  represents 
the  same  tendency  in  the  West;  and  his  opponent, 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  declared  that  "  the  line  of  inter- 
pretation of  prophets  and  apostles  must  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  catholic  "  {Cammonitoriumf 
ii,),  and  formulated  the  canon  of  catholicity  (**  that 
is  catholic  which  has  been  believed  always,  every- 
where, and  by  everybody,"  ib.  iii.). 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  orthodox  doc- 
trine that  divine  revelation  flows  in  two  streams — 
Bible  and  tradition.  There  was  no  advance  in  the 
teaching  concerning  revelation  in  general  except 
that  in  the  West,  after  Aristotle  was  made  known 
by  ^k)hammcdan  scholars,  the  natural  reason  was 
added  as  a  third  source  of  some  knowledge  of  God 
(e.g.,  of  his  existence  and  imity ;  cf.  Thomas  Aquinas 
cited  in  MUnscher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  1,  p.  100).  In  the 
East  the  tendency  was  steadily  to  make  the  Bible 
secondary  to  oral  tradition.  It  is  true  that  individ- 
uals here  and  there  in  the  West,  influenced  by  widely 
different  motives,  raised  a  voice  of  protest  against 
the  supremacy  of  tradition;  but  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  far-reaching  or  abiding  effect.  Abelard 
set  contradictory  utterances  of  the  Fathers  side  by 
side  in  157  inibrics  in  his  Sic  et  norij  and  was  con- 
demned for  it.  The  Waldenses  fared  still  worse 
when  they  promoted  Bible  reading  and  so  in  a  meas- 


ure cut  loose  from  tradition  (cf .  the  edicts  of  the 
councils  of  Toulouse  in  1229  and  Tarragona  in  1234; 
texts  in  MOnscher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  1,  p.  109).  It  was  the 
so-called  reformers  before  the  Reformation  who  first 
challenged  tradition  clearly  and  boldly  as  a  second 
source  of  Christian  truth  (cf.  Wyclif,  TrUd,  iv.  7, 
p.  199;  Loofs,  ut  sup.,  {  Ixxii.  5) ;  and  it  was  in  the 
Reformation  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  was 
thoroughly  and  earnestly  developed. 

The  Reformation  started  with  no  special  theoiy 
of  Scripture.  But  as  Luther  developed  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  he  found  himself  oonstantlj 
compelled  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  written 
word  of  God  and  to  discard  all  traditions  of  the 
Church.  That  sure  testimony  to  the  revelation  of 
salvation  is  offered  only  in  the  Bible  became  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  (cf. 
Thomasius,  ut  sup.,  ii.  197).  Since  Protestantism, 
however,  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  always 
been  present  in  the  Church,  it  does  not  reject  indis- 
criminately all  tradition.  It  retains  whatever  of 
doctrine  has  the  certain  support  of  Scripture  (cf.  P. 
Tschackert,  Polemik,  pp.  3,  96,  Gotha,  1885)  and  in 
matters  of  rite  and  ceremony  it  keeps  what  is  not 
contradictory  to  Scripture.  The  Roman  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  decreed  at  Trent  (session  iv.)  that 
divine  truth  is  derived  from  two  sources.  Scripture 
and  tradition,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  reverence  as  the  former.  It  prac- 
tically made  tradition  the  first  source  by  declaring 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  it  (cf .  Loofs, 
ut  sup.,  S  Ixxiv.  2),  the  reason  being  that  certain  of 
its  dogmas  and  rites — the  mass  and  its  ceremonies, 
the  consecration  of  priests,  the  tonsure,  the  marriage 
sacrament,  extreme  imction,  purgatory — ^have  no 
Biblical  ground  and  must  be  justified  by  extra-Bib- 
lical tradition.  In  promulgating  the  two  latest  Ro- 
man dogmas — the  immaculate  conception  and  the 
universal  episcopate  of  the  pope — the  Roman  Church 
has  departed  from  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  to  cover 
the  infallibility  dogma,  the  Jesuitical  theology  has 
made  a  new  definition — '^  tradition  is  what  has  bera 
taught  as  such  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  Further, 
the  pope  becomes  the  Church.  Pius  IX.  declared 
"  I  am  tradition,"  and  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (text  in  Tschackert,  ut  sup.,  p.  407,  note 
16)  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  dogma  is  defined  by 
the  pope  is  sure  and  sufficient  proof  for  all  that  it 
is  founded  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 

(P.  TsCHACKERTt-) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  ia  often  treated  in  Protestant 
works  on  systematic  theology  (see  Dooma,  Dogmatics). 
and  in  all  complete  treatises  of  that  subject  by  Roman 
Catholics,  since  in  the  Roman  Church  it  is  so  important 
a  theme.  The  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine  abo  deal 
with  it.  Consult  especially:  E.  van  Eaa,  ChryMttomut 
Oder  Stimmen  der  Kirchenv&ter  Hber  das  n€Uzl%ehe  vni 
erbaiUiche  BibdUaen,  Darmstadt,  1824  (Roman  Catholic): 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Tradition  ynd 
heaioen  Schrift,  Berlin.  1847;  J.  H.  FriedUeb.  Schnfl, 
Tradition  und  Sehriftaueleguno,  Breslau,  1854  (Roman 
Ottholic);  A.  Neander,  Chriatliche  Dogmengeschichte^  ed. 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  i.  75  sqq.,  286-293.  ii.  196  sqq.,  BerUn.  1857; 
idem.  Christian  Chinvh,  consult  Index;  H.  J.  Holtamann. 
Kanon  ttnd  Tradition,  Ludwigsburg,  1859;  J.  Schwane. 
DogmengesehicfUe,  2  vols.,  MOnster,  1862-90  (Roman 
Catholic);  F.  Speil.  Die  Lehren  der  katholisehen  Kircke 
gegenUber  der  protestantischen  Polemik,  Freiburg.  1865 
(Roman  Catholic);  F.  N  tasch,  Grundriss  der  chrisUieheH 
Dogmengeschichte,   i.   243-268,    Be.Iin,    1870;     K.   Haa^ 
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PoUmtk,  pp.  04-94,  3d  ed.,  Leipue,  1871;  J.  Baoh,  Dog- 
mengeachichte  de»  Mittdalterat  2  parts.  Vienna,  1873-76 
(Roman  Catholic) ;  C.  UHmann,  Rgfarmera  be/on  the  Ref" 
omuUicn,  passim,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1874-77;  H.  Ren- 
ter, Oeschichte  der  reliffidBcn  AufklOrung  im  MUtdaUer,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1875-77;  J.  B.  Heinrich,  Doomatiachs  The- 
alogie,  vol.  ii.,  Mainz,  1876  (Roman  Catholic) ;  P.  Tschack- 
ert,  Evangdiache  Polemik  gegen  die  rOmieche  Kirche,  pp. 
91  sqq.,  Ciotha,  1885;  S.  J.  Hunter,  OvUinee  of  Doomatie 
Theolooy,  %%  77S5,  93-109,  339,  795,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1896;  F.  Kropatscheok,  Daa  Schriftprintip  der  ItUhet' 
tachen  Kirche,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1904;  Hamaok,  Dogtnaf 
passim,  consult  Index  (well  worth  noting) ;  KL,  xi.  1933- 
1971;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xii.  191-199. 

TRADUCIAHISM.    See  Soul  and  Spibit. 

TRAJAH,  trd'jan,  MARCUS  ULPIUS:  Roman 
emperor  (98-117);  b.  at  Italica  (6  Roman  m.  n.w. 
of  Seville),  Spain,  Sept.  18,  52;  d.  at  Seliniis  on  the 
west  coast  of  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  about  Aug.  7,  117. 
His  father  was  a  high  provincial  officer  of  Latin 
origin;  the  son  adopted  his  father's  martial  career, 
and  was  long  posted  at  various  points  occupied  by 
the  Roman  army  both  east  and  west.  In  the  year 
91  he  obtained  the  consulate,  but  first  came  si^iifi- 
cajitly  into  public  notice  in  97,  when  Nerva  put  him 
in  command  of  Upper  Germany,  and  adopted  him 
in  the  same  year.  Trajan  came  to  the  throne  Jan. 
27,  98.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the  imminent 
military  dangers  that  menaced  the  realm,  and  di- 
rected his  energy  to  the  task  of  girdling  the  Roman 
Empire  with  secure  defenses.  He  was  distinguished 
by  sober  judgment  and  maturely  weighed  action. 
While  he  veiled  the  strong  sense  of  his  imperial  sov- 
ereignty under  the  semblance  of  freedom,  his  firm- 
ness and  strength  of  will  left  ample  room  for  per- 
sonal affability  and  the  practical  exercise  of  contem- 
porary modes  of  benevolence.  The  latter  trait  found 
particular  expression  in  comprehensive  provision 
for  orphan  children  (cf.  G.  Uhlhom,  Die  christliche 
Liehestdiigkeii  in  der  alien  Kirche,  i.  16  sqq.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1882;  Eng.  transl.,  CknsUan  Charity  in  the 
Early  Church,  p.  18,  New  York,  1883).  His  edu- 
cation was  of  average  compass,  and  he  highly 
cherished  intercourse  with  poets  and  scholars.  The 
weal  of  the  realm  in  equity  and  good  order  was  the 
unselfish  goal  of  his  policy.  Under  him  the  classic 
Roman  Empire  stands  forth,  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  entire  fulness  of  its  political  magnitude. 

Trajan's  religious  views  appear  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  conventional  popular  piety.  But  formal 
piety  was  restricted  within  the  general  bounds  of  his 
personal  and  imperial  ideals;  hence  not  his  religion 
but  his  political  judgment  was  the  root  of  that  im- 
perial decision  which  immediately  connects  his 
name  with  the  Christian  Church. 

After  Trajan  had  brought  the  province  of  Bithynia 
Pontus  under  control  of  the  imperial  government, 
he  sent  thither  to  restore  order  the  Younger  Pliny, 
a  man  stirred,  like  his  chief,  by  the  philanthropic 
ideas  of  that  age.  In  the  progress  of  a  journey 
through  the  province,  and  dating  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  113,  he  wrote  sixty  letters  to 
Trajan,  wherein  he  communicated  his  observations, 
and  requested  advice  on  all  possible  questions  that 
crossed  his  path.  These  letters,  together  with  Tra- 
jan's answers,  are  extant  in  chronological  order  (best 
edition  with  notes  by  Hardy,  London,  1889).  This 
pro  vince  had  a  strong  Jewish  population.  The  Apos- 


tle Paul  once  puipoeed  to  visit  it,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  Spirit  (Acts  xvL  7  sqq.);  Christians  are  in- 
cluded for  Pontus  and  Bithynia  among  those  ad- 
dressed in  I  Pet.  i.  1.  Only  in  the  eastern  districts, 
perhaps  at  Amisus,  was  Pliny  confronted  with  the 
Christian  issue,  and  the  situation  is  described  in  his 
famous  letter  no.  96.  Trajan  incisively  adopted  the 
policy  of  surveillance  of  corporate  life  as  inaugurated 
by  Julius  Cffisar,  especially  in  turbulent  districts,  and 
enforced  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  prohibition  of 
collegia.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Pliny  received  a 
strict  command  with  regard  to  the  province  in  his 
charge. 

Pliny  perceived  himself  face  to  face  with  a  wide 
extension  of  Christianity  in  town  and  country.  Both 
sexes  and  all  ages  and  ranks  were  implicated  in  the 
new  faith;  consequently,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  in  nc^ect.  Pliny  felt  that  his  responsibiUty 
embraced  the  right  maintenance  of  the  state  relig- 
ion, and  interfered  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Capital 
sentence  was  executed  upon  persons  confessing  their 
charge  when  duly  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty, 
save  that  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  transported  to 
the  metropolis.  But  the  situation  grew  more  com- 
plex, and  doubts  possessed  Pliny  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency or  the  justice  of  acts  of  repression.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties,  from  which  Pliny  saw  no 
exit,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor's  decision. 
The  imperial  answer  recognized  the  fundamental 
correctness  of  the  course  piumied  by  Pliny.  Trajan 
regarded  the  Christian  confession  as  an  offense 
worthy  of  capital  sentence.  The  matter  of  supply- 
ing standards  of  procedure  for  treating  concrete 
forms  and  instances  was  declined  on  grounds  of  im- 
possibility; but  secret  inquisition  and  attention  to 
anonymous  reports  were  forbidden.  Lastly,  those 
who  renounced  their  adherence  to  Christianity  by 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  were  to  go  clear.  Where  such 
allegiance  was  judicially  proved,  the  death  sentence 
was  to  follow. 

Two  points  are  significant  in  this  rescript — ^the 
preconceived  culpability  of  the  nomen  ChrisHanum 
and  the  offsetting  legal  alleviations.  Opinions  long 
diverged  in  respect  to  the  import  and  bearings  of  this 
decision;  but  Theodore  Mommsen's  basic  study,  Der 
ReUgumafrevd  nach  rOmiachem  Rechi  {Historische 
ZeiUchri/t,  1890),  has  cleared  up  the  subject.  The 
entire  procedure  rests  in  the  so-called  coerdHo  or 
official  repression,  not  tied  down  to  any  defined 
forms  of  trial,  but  administered  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  (see  Pebsecution 
OF  THE  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire).  Among 
eminent  martsrrs  during  Trajan^s  administration 
were  Ignatius  of  Antiocn  and  Simeon  of  Jerusalem 
(qq.v.). 

Trajan  came  into  oonffict  with  the  Jews,  who 
started  a  furious  insurrection  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene 
(115  A.D.),  which  soon  spread  to  C^rus.  The  em- 
peror, just  then  detidned  in  Mesopotamia,  succeeded 
only  after  a  severe  campaign  in  mastering  the  situa- 
tion through  his  field  commander,  Mareus  Turbo 
(117).  Victor  ScrnxL-raE. 

BtBUOGRAPHT:  An  extensive  UteiBture,  much  of  which  to 
pertinent,  may  be  found  under  PsBSBCuncir  of  Chrw- 
TiAifB.  Consult  further:  H.  Frmnoke,  Zur  Oeaehiehie 
Trajana,  Leipsic,  1840;  J.  Dierauer,  BeiMg^  s«  ^t^isr*  krilb' 
iaehen  GeachiehU  Trajona,  ib.  1868;  F.  Oveifoeok,  Studim 
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mr  OetehiehU  der  aXUn  Kirche,  vol.  i.,  SohloH  Ghenmits, 
1875;  T.  Keim,  Rom  und  daa  Chrialenihum,  Berlin,  1881; 
H.  Schiller.  OeachichU  der  r&muehen  Kauerseii,  vol.  i., 
part  2,  Gotha.  1883;  V.  Duniy,  Hisl.  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  People,  6  vols..  London,  1883-^:  T.  Mommaent 
The  Roman  Provincea,  ib.  1887;  F.  Arnold,  Studien  eur 
Oesehichte  der  plinianiachen  Chrietenverfolgung,  Kdnics- 
berg.  1887;  P.  Allard,  HiaL  dee  pereicytione  pendant  let 
deux  premiere  ei^elee,  chap,  iii.,  Paris,  1892;  W.  £.  Addis, 
ChriaHanity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  09-71,  London, 
1893;  W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^ 
passim.  New  York.  1893;  £.  Q.  Hardy,  Chrieiianity  and 
the  Roman  Oovemment,  pp.  102-124,  London,  1894: 
Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  voL  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  and  in  general 
works  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  history  of 
the  Empire  of  the  period;  Qibbon,  Deelimt  and  Fail, 
chap.  iii. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Philosophical  Background  (§  1). 
Preparatory  Movements  (§2). 
The  "  Transcendental  Club  "  (§  3). 
The  "  Atmosphere  of  Reform  "  (f  4). 
Relation  to  Reforms  and  Religion  (§  5). 
lojauenoe  of  Transcendentalism  (§  6). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  against  materialism.  As  philosophy,  it  began 
in  Qermany.  Voltaire  brought  from  London  to  Paris 
the  ideas  of  Hume.  From  Paris  they 
I.  PhUo-  went  with  him  to  the  court  of  Freder- 
flophical  ick,  king  of  Prussia,  and  became  ruling 
Background,  principles  of  thought.  Kant  subjected 
them  to  searching  analysis  in  his  fa- 
mous Critique  of  Pure  Recaony  and  became  the 
leader  in  a  great  philosophical  reform.  Materialism 
took  no  deep  root  in  the  German  mind.  The  great 
names  in  German  idealism  are  Kant,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel;  and  the  sequence  of  their  doctrine, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  conveyed  in  few  words,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Kant  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind; 
Fichte  imparted  reality  to  the  idea  of  the  human 
person;  Schelling  combined  the  inward  and  the 
out'vard  by  supposing  an  Absolute,  which  he  called 
reason;  Hegel  transformed  what  was  to  him  the  un- 
substantial reason  into  a  being,  thus  completing,  as 
is  claimed,  the  fimdamental  "  categories  "  of  Kant. 
The  word  "  transcendentalism  "  is  of  Kantian  origin. 
It  means  that  which  is  valid  beyond  the  experience 
of  the  senses,  though  present  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  mind.  It  describes  a  form  of  idealism.  In  the 
judgment  of  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  "  The  tran- 
scendental philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  merely 
speculative  piu%  reason;  for  all  moral  practise,  so 
far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to  feeling,  and  feeling 
is  always  of  empirical  origin."  Again:  *'  I  call  all 
cognition  transcendental  which  is  occupied  not  so 
much  with  objects  as  ^'ith  the  process  by  which 
we  come  to  know  them,  in  so  far  as  that  process  has 
an  a  priori  element.  A  system  of  such  elements 
would  be  a  transcendental  philosophy."  In  France, 
materialism  was  represented  by  Condillac,  Cabanis 
(author  of  the  saying  that  "  brain  secretes  thought, 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile  "),  and  others;  idealism,  by 
Maiie  de  Ber^n,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
and  others.  In  England,  not  to  mention  the  poets 
who  are  always  idealistic,  Coleridge  reflected  Schel- 
ling, and  Carlyle,  Goethe  and  Richter.  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection  and  Friend  were  early  reprinted 
in  America.    The  writings  of  Carlyle — articles,  re- 


views, essays  (produced  from  1827  onward),  %ni 
of  the  Timee,  Characteristics^  later.  Sartor  Resartut- 
were  eagerly  read  in  American  editions.  So  far  as 
this  goes,  Transcendentalism  was  of  foreign  ext^a^ 
tion,  an  invasion  of  the  German  intellect. 

It  would  be  a  serious  and  unpardonable  mistake, 
however,  "  to  regard  the  transcendental  movements 
as  a  simple  importation  from  abroad,  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  English,  French,  or  Gennan 
2.  Prepara-  ideas.   It  was,"  says  a  somewhat  leoent 
tory        writer  on  the  subject,  *'  at  the  last  re- 
Movements,  move  from  this,  and  was  full  of  the 
sap  of  a  spontaneity  and  freshness  all 
its  own.  .  .  .  Nine-tenths  of  the  early  transoe&- 
dentalists  rubbed  but  slightly  against  Kant,  Fichte, 
Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling;  but  it  was  fruc- 
tifying pollen  they  bore  away  from  the  contact,  and 
by  it  their  own  minds  were  vitally  impregnated." 
Tlie  whole  movement  was  a  spiritual  outburst,  a 
vital  sense  of  newness,  a  local  or  New  England 
renaissance,  the  roots  of  which  reached  far  back  into 
the  past,  but  its  flowers  bloomed  with  a  richness  and 
a  fresh  luxiuiance  such  as  were  possible  nowhere 
else  so  well  as  on  the  shores  of  this  new  world.  Tlie 
soil  for  it  had  been  carefully  prepared.    Materialism 
was  abroad  in  New  England,  sometimes  implicitly, 
sometimes  by  formal  statement.  Unitarianism,  from 
which  transcendentalism  was  an  offshoot,  if  not  in- 
deed an  outgrowth,  was  itself  a  protest,  on  the 
ground   of   common  sense,  against  "  Orthodoxy  " 
and  ''  Evangelicalism,"  and  was  infected  with  the 
metaphysics  of  John  Locke.    It  was  a  system  of  ra- 
tionalism— ^prosaic,    critical,    unimaginative.      Its 
teaching,  like  most  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
day,  was  formal,  and  its  worship  at  the  time  was 
becoming  iminspiring.    It  was,  in  the  main,  a  nega- 
tive system,  its  forms  mechanical,  its  beliefs  tradi- 
tional, its  associations  conventional .   The  elder  men, 
like  Channing  and  Lowell,  retained  the  sentimenta 
of  piety  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  faith  they  had  left,  but  the  new  movement  had 
begun  to  lose  something  of  its  original  enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile  a  spirit  of  individualism  was  in  the  air, 
running  occasionally  into  deism  and  even  atheism. 
In  1832  Abner  Kneeland  founded  Tlte  Investigator; 
in  1836  he  was  prosecuted  for  blasphemy.    There 
was  a  general  interest  in  clairvoyance,  mesmerism, 
and  kindred  doctrines.     As  early  as  1824  F.  H. 
Hedge,  a  Unitarian  minister,  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  (in  The  Christian  Examiner  for  November) 
against   the   materialism   implied   in    phrenology, 
which  even  then  was  getting  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.    There  was  a  rage  for  the  expositions  of 
Gall.    The  popular  lectures  of  Spurzheim  were  at- 
tended by  crowds.     Later,  Combe's  book  on  the 
"  Constitution  of  Man  "  was  hailed  as  a  gospel.  Re- 
generation by  bread  was  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
Graham.    Every  kind  of  medicament  was  called  in 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  this  juncture,  idealism  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  protest  against  the  drift  of  the  time  toward 
animalism  and  extemalism.  The  soil  was  prepared 
by  orthodox  mystics,  who  proclaimed  *'  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  " ;  by  the  spiritualism  taught 
by  Jonathan  Edwards;  by  the  Reformed  Quakers, 
with  their  doctrine  of  an  all-sufficing  "  inner  light "; 
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by  the  traditions  of  Abby  Hutchinson,  Mary 
Dwyer,  and  the  apostles  of  soul-freedom.  Not 
that  the  positions  taken  by  these  men 
3.  The  and  women  were  the  same  as  those 
''Tran-  assumed  by  the  transcendentalists. 
scendental  They  were  indeed  quite  different,  in 
Club."  fact  precisely  opposite;  for  those  all  rec- 
ognized some  supematiu^  authority, 
whereas  the  transcendentalists  as  a  class  were  pure 
"  intuitionalists,"  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
individual  soul;  but  they  looked  only  at  apparent 
results,  disregarding  adjacent  beliefs.  The  leaders 
were  young  men,  ahnost  without  exception,  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry.  Unitarians,  members  of  the 
best  class  in  society,  eloquent  speakers  and  talkers, 
scholars,  men  of  Uberal  culture,  outspoken  in  the 
declaration  of  their  opinions.  Of  these  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  chief,  most  seraphic  and  persuasive, 
most  uncompromising,  too,  in  his  ecclesiastical  ac- 
tion. He  resigned  his  charge  as  a  Unitarian  minister 
in  1832,  because  of  scruples  in  regard  to  the  **  com- 
mimion  service,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  spiritual 
rite  and  was  willing  to  continue  as  such,  but  not  as 
an  ordinance  imposed  by  Church  or  Scripture. 
Later,  he  was  unwilling  to  offer  public  prayer,  except 
when  so  disposed,  and  retired  from  the  pulpit  alto- 
gether, making  the  secular  platform  his  sole  visible 
elevation  above  the  multitude — an  elevation  not  of 
authority,  but  of  convenience.  A  few  young  men 
gathered  aroimd  him.  In  September  of  1836,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Harvard  College,  four  persons — Emer- 
son, Hedge,  Ripley,  and  Putnam — met  together  in 
Cambridge,  and,  after  discussing  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  situation,  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of 
a  few  like-minded,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  each 
other  in  their  opposition  to  the  old  way,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  inaugurate  a  better.  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  at  the  house  cf  Geoi^e  Ripley, 
in  Boston,  there  were  present  Emerson,  Hedge, 
Alcott,  Bartol,  Brownson,  and  Bartlett  (a  young 
tutor  at  Cambridge).  Then  and  there  it  was  re- 
solved, on  invitation  of  Emerson,  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  his  house  in  Concord  during  the  same  month 
of  September.  Invitations  were  sent  to  as  many  as 
were  known  or  supposed  to  be  in  83rmpathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
came,  among  them,  William  Henry  Channing,  John 
Sullivan  Dwight,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ephraim 
Peabody,  Chandler  Bobbins,  George  P.  Bradford, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  perhaps  Theodore  Parker.  Convers  Francis 
and  Caleb  Stetson  were  the  only  men  of  the  older 
generation  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
movement.  Channing  was  in  S3rmpathy  with  its 
general  aims,  but  took  no  active  part  at  the  time. 
His  contemporaries  either  did  not  appear,  or  im- 
mediately withdrew.  The  public  got  intelligence 
of  the  Concord  meeting,  and  gave  to  the  little  fel- 
lowship the  name  of  the  "  Transcendental  Club," 
why,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover;  for  a  club  it  was  not 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  organiza- 
tion, there  were  no  officers,  there  was  no  stated  time 
or  place  for  assembling,  there  were  no  topics  for  dis- 
cussion: in  fact,  there  api)ears  no  good  reason  for 
calling  it  **  transcendental,"  unless  that  term  was 


supposed  to  carry  with  it  ridicule  or  opprobrium. 
The  meetings  were  fitful,  and  hastily  prearranged. 
In  ten  years  there  were  scarcely  more  than  as 
many  convocations.  Some  members  remained  in 
the  Church,  attempting  to  combine  transcendental 
ideas  with  ecclesiastical  forms :  others  left  the  Church 
for  other  vocations.  Each  followed  the  leading  of 
the  individual  disposition.  The  short-lived  Dial  and 
the  shorter-lived  Massachusetts  Quarterly  were  results 
of  the  '*  transcendental  "  spirit. 

At  the  time  when  the  transcendental  movement 
was  at  its  height,  the  atmosphere  of  New  England 
was  filled  with  projects  of  reform.    Every  kind  of 
ijmovation  on  existing  social  arrange- 
4.  The      ments  had  its  advocate,  its  newspaper, 
"  Atmos-    its  meetings,  its  convention.    Temper- 
phere  of    ance,  non-resistance,  woman's  rights. 
Reform."    anti-slavery,  peace,  claimed  attention 
from  those  concerned  for  the  progress 
of  mankind.    Some  of  these  projects  were  wild,  vi- 
sionary, and,  in  the  eyes  of  some  observers,  gro- 
tesque.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  owed  their 
origin  to  the  same  impulse  which  produced  tran- 
scendentalism,  though  the  historical  and   logical 
connection  has  not  been  discovered.    That  a  large 
part  of  the  ridicule  which  was  vented  on  the  tran- 
scendentalists was  owing  to  their  presumed  affilia- 
tion with  these  summary  iconoclasts  is  more  than 
probable.    Nor  was  such  a  presumption  unreason- 
able;   for  the  transcendentalists  not  merely  took 
no  pains  to  correct  the  impression,  but  rather  gave 
it  encouragement.    Emerson's  lecture  on  '*  Man  the 
Reformer  "  was  an  eloquent  arraignment  of  society. 
"  One  day  all  men  will  be  lovers,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
every  calamity  will  be  dissolved  in  the  universal 
simshine."    In  his  lecture  on  "  The  Times,"  deliv- 
ered the  same  year  (1841),  he  says: 

*'  These  reformers  are  our  contemporaries:  they  are  our- 
selves, our  own  light  and  sight  and  conscience;  they  only 
name  the  relation  which  subsists  between  us  and  the  vicious 
institutions  which  they  go  to  rectify.  .  .  .  The  reforms 
have  their  high  origin  in  an  ideal  justice;  but  they  do  not 
retain  the  purity  of  an  idea.  .  .  .  The  reforming  movement 
is  sacred  in  its  origia;  in  its  management  and  details,  timid 
and  profane.  These  benefactors  hope  to  raise  a  man  by  im- 
proving his  circumstances:  by  combination  of  that  which 
is  dead,  they  hope  to  make  something  alive.  In  vain.  By 
new  infusions,  alone,  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  made  and 
directed,  can  he  be  remade  and  reenforoed." 

The  transcendentalists  by   virtue  of  the   very 
principles  which  imderlay  their  philosophy,  and  as 
the  foregoing  quotations  indicate,  were  interested 
in  reforms  of  all  kinds,  some  of  which  were  none 
too  sane  or  sober.    Most  of  them  were 
5.  Relation  Abolitionists,    many    of    them    were 
to  Re-      Woman  Suffragists,  and  all  of  them 
forms  and  were  free  and  radical  thinkers  in  one 
Religion,    direction  or  another.    On  the  practical 
side  the  movement  took  interesting 
shape  in  the  Brook  Farm  community,  where  a  brave 
and  self-sacrificing  attempt  was  made  to  put  into 
practise   the   principles  of  a   social   brotherhood. 
George  Ripley,  who  had  been  settled  over  a  Uni- 
tarian parish,  was  the  leading  spirit.    Channing  was 
deeply  interested,  and  his  hopes,  though  not  ex- 
travagant, were  very  high.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
was  a  member  of  the  community  for  a  time.    He 
found,  however,  that  a  man's  soul  may  be  "  buried 
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luidoradung-heapas  well  as  under  a  pile  of  money." 
He  aaked  himself  on  leaving,  "  Is  it  a  praiseworthy 
matter  that  I  have  spent  five  golden  months  in  pro- 
viding fodder  for  cows  and  horses  7"  In  religion  the 
typical  transccndeDtoUst  might  be  a  sublimated 
theist;  he  was  always  an  idealist,  and  essentially  a 
mystic.  He  believed  In  no  spiritual  authority  ex- 
-cept  that  of  his  own  soul.  He  was  humanitarian 
and  optimiscic.  His  faith  had  no  backward  look; 
ita  essence  was  aspiration,  not  contrition.  He  had  a 
living  and  a  glowing  faith  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
insight.  "  All  are  able  to  detect  the  supematuml," 
■n-rol«  Orestes  Brownaon,  ''  because  all  have  the  su- 
pernatural in  themselvcB."  The  divine  was  every- 
where. The  "  Inuoanence  of  God  "  was  not  a  doc- 
trine; it  became  a  reality. 


liever  was  impressed  with  the  glory  of  life,  its  privi- 
leges, its  beauty.  Very  remarkable  was  his  «infi- 
dence  in  nature — in  natural  powers  and  capabilities, 
in  the  results  of  obedience  to  natural  law,  in  spon- 
taneity, impulse,  unfolding,  growth.  His  love  of 
childhood,  flowers,  landscape,  was  proverbial.  Emer- 
son called  transcendentalism  "  the  Saturnalia,  or 
excess  of  faith."  But  the  faith  was  in  human  nature 
as  a  possible  realization  of  the  divine.  It  was  a  new 
and  joyous  birth  of  the  spirit.  No  strictly  "  rea- 
soned doctrine  "  it  was  rather  a  "  spiritual  ferment," 
a  w-ave  of  mysticism,  which  found  expression  in 
Bocial,  intellectual,  estietic,  and  chiefly  religious 
channels. 

The  movement,  according  to  T.  W.  Higginson, 
provided  an  "  ardent,  effuflive  social  atmosphere. 
It  was,"   he  added,   "a  fresh,   glowing,   youthful, 

hopeful,  courageous  period,  and  those 
6.  Influ-  who  were  itii  children  must  always  re- 
ence  of  joice  that  they  were  bom  before  it 
Trenscen-  faded  away.  ...  To  its  immediate 
dentalism.   ofTspnng  it  bequeathed  a  glow  and  a 

joy  that  have  been  of  life-long  perma- 
nence. The  material  achievements,  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  later  years,  may  come  or  go.  leaving 
thefr  ideai,  their  confidence,  their  immortal  hope 
unchanged.  And  now  that  much  which  transcen- 
dentalism Bought  is  fulfilled,  and  that  which  was 
ecstasy  has— as  Emerson  predicted — become  daily 
bread,  its  reminisceucea  mingle  with  all  youth's  en- 
chantment, and  belong  to  a  period  when  -we  too 
■  toiled,  feasted,  despaired,  were  happy.'  "  Except 
for  a  few  local  and  incidental  extravagances,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  was  noble,  inspiring,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  idealism  which  was  the  essence 
of  it  is  the  foimdation  of  all  spiritual  belief.  As  one 
form  of  the  great  intuitive  school  of  philosophy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  seen  its  best  days;  but  its  elements 
will  render  vital  other  faiths,  which  will  endure 
when  it  is  forgotten. 
O.  B.  FHoTRiNOHAMt.   Rev,  by  P.  R.  Frotbinoham. 
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TBAMSFIGUBATIOn,  THE;  The  history  ol  &t 
transfiguration  of  the  Savior  (Mark  ix.  2-10  ud 
paraJlelsJ  is  under  severe  fire.  Schmiedel's  but- 
diing  of  It  (£B,  IV.,  45-70)  roay  be  token  aa  repre- 
senting a  pronounced  tendency  in  contemporaij 
criticism.  The  study  of  the  sources  ends  in  tbF<ii!r 
solution  of  literary  unity.  Thus  Scbmiedel  tmti 
the  transfiguration  as  a  part  of  the  Petrine  legani 
Along  with  this  process  of  literary  dissolutioQ  goa 
the  depreciation  of  the  historical  reality  in  tltp  Hit 
of  Christ  which  is  seen  dimly,  through  thf  ditt 
raised  by  the  study  of  the  sources.  The  rv^uli 
reached  is  that  no  considerable  reality  adhcrci  u 
the  story  of  the  transfiguration.  "  It  can  nmke  no 
claim  to  historicity." 

But  this  critical  method,  apparently  objcrtive 
and  judicial,  starts  with  a  false  bias.  The  Syaoplk 
Gospels  are  taken  apart  by  themselves,  disseclsd, 
and  reduced  to  separate  sources.  Then,  to  explain 
the  assembling  of  the  sources  into  a  so-called  "  life 
of  Christ,"  the  corporate  messianic  conseiousnias ol 
the  Apostolic  Age  is  summoned  into  court.  Strsua 
and  the  analytical  fiterary  critic  join  forces.  The 
transfiguration  becomes  a  personification  and  ob- 
jectification  of  the  genius  of  the  mesfflanic  commu- 
nity. But,  before  the  analysis  of  the  sources  begins, 
there  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  colls  for  explana- 
tion. It  is,  first,  the  existence  of  tbc  measiaoic 
conscbusness  in  question;  second,  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  that  consciousness.  Without  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  supernatural,  students  of 
history  may  rightly  insist  that  vast  reality  must  ha 
assigned  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  in  order 
(o  account  for  the  corporate  Christian  messianism 
which  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  "  Life  of 
Christ."  The  ultimate  source  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning Christ  is  the  Christian  consciousness  which 
he  created.  That  consciousness  drew  upon  Jewish 
messianism  for  all  its  raw  material.  But  aa  im- 
mense twofold  revolution  must  have  liecn  carried 
through  in  order  to  make  Christian  consciousness 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  triumphant  messianic  commonity,  a  thii^ 
without  real  parallel  in  the  history  of  Judai^un,  Is 
the  second  place.  Christian  measianiam  was  com- 
pletely trued  from  the  appeal  to  force  which  ttsa 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  Jewish  messianism.  Conse- 
quently, a  sound  historical  method  demands  a  pn>- 
(ligious  spiritual  and  moral  force  and  reality  in  the 
fife  of  the  founder. 

One  can  not,  therefore,  enter  on  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ  with  a  predisposition  to  believe  that 
Christian  messianism  account-s  for  the  main  ele- 
ments in  the  portrait.  The  truth  in  such  a  position 
must  be  admitted.  But,  taken  as  a  eontrolfing  prin- 
ciple, it  invit«s  history  to  stand  on  its  head.  Tbe 
ordinary  predisposition  of  the  Christian  is  in  tbe 
other  direction.  In  approaching  the  account  of  thf 
transfiguration,  the  normal  Christian  bias  is  tbe 
direct  opposite  of  Schmiedel's.  One  is  prepared  lo 
believe  that  the  sl«ry  may  be  substantially  hi»- 

The  threefold  report  at  this  point  presents  the 
same  phenomena  of  agreement  in  the  main  jamd 
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tx)  incessant  difference  in  detail  that  characterizes 
it  in  its  whole  course.  Mark  gives  a  simple,  straight- 
forward narrative.  In  describing  the  effects  of  the 
transfiguration  on  the  Savior's  person,  he  takes  his 
illustration  from  the  fuller's  art.  The  disciples, 
speaking  to  Jesus,  address  him  in  the  current  Ara- 
maic as  ''  Rabbi."  Luke  (ix.  28-36)  differs  consid- 
erably. He  changes  the  order  of  apostolic  names, 
John  taking  precedence  of  James.  The  transfigura- 
tion comes  upon  Jesus  while  he  is  praying.  The  dis- 
ciples address  Jesus  as  Epiatata^  '^  Master  " — pos- 
sibly a  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  Palestinian 
"  Rabbi."  He  adds  verses  31-32.  In  the  voice 
from  heaven  "  my  chosen  "  takes  the  place  of  "  my 
beloved."  The  solenm  and  detailed  injimction  of 
Jesus  that  the  disciples  should  keep  silent  regarding 
the  event  is  condensed  into  the  simple  statement, 
"  they  held  their  peace."  Matthew  (xvii.  1-13) 
abounds  in  his  own  sense.  The  Christology  is  more 
conscious  and  more  advanced.  The  divine  majesty 
of  the  Savior  is  brought  out  in  every  possible  way. 
He  is  addressed  as  "  Lord."  His  face  and  person 
shine  "  as  the  sim  "  and  **  like  the  light."  In  ad- 
dressing him  Peter  says,  "  If  thou  wilt."  The  dis- 
ciples fall  on  their  faces  in  fear.  The  words  from 
heaven  are  identical  with  the  words  used  at  the 
baptism.  In  brief,  Matthew's  molding  of  the  event 
is  deeply  characteristic,  in  close  keeping  with  the 
purpose  and  method  of  his  Gospel. 

In  the  light  of  the  threefold  narrative,  the  accoimt 
of  the  transfigiuation  has  quite  as  strong  right  to  be 
considered  historical  as  the  happenings  at  Csesarea 
Philippi,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Possibly  its 
right  is  a  shade  better,  for  the  variations  are  less 
substantial.  The  accoimt  may  even  be  compared 
with  the  baptism  and  come  off  well.  Unless,  out- 
side the  Synoptists,  some  reason  can  be  found  for 
impugning  the  historicity  of  the  narrative,  it  must 
be  accepted  as  a  solid  part  of  the  very  earliest  tradi- 
tion regarding  the  Savior.  By  the  test  of  position 
also,  it  shows  up  well.  It  is  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
Galilean  ministry.  Contrasted  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  or  with  the  materials  which  Luke  groups 
under  the  so-called  "  Persean  ministry,"  it  holds  a 
position  that  does  not  vary.  It  is  fixed  as  solidly  as 
the  baptism  or  the  crucifixion.  Tested,  then,  by 
such  standards  as  an  imdogmatic  criticism  is  able 
to  provide,  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  is  the 
report  of  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Beyond 
doubt  the  facts  have  been  interpreted  and  molded. 
The  "  Life  of  Christ,"  as  the  Gospels  give  it,  is  not 
a  scientific  history,  but  a  religious  history.  It  came 
into  literature  out  of  the  life,  the  spiritual  warfare, 
the  imwritten  memory  and  faith  of  Christians  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.  Unless  God  had  worked  an  incon- 
ceivably immoral  miracle,  suspended  all  mental 
laws,  then,  \mder  the  conditions  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  century,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Savior  and  the  Church's  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  should  blend  in  the  record. 
Therefore  the  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  like  the 
other  main  facts  in  the  Savior's  life,  has  been  inter- 
preted, and  the  interpretation  has  fused  itself  with 
the  fact  reported.  Matthew  gives  the  most  marked 
evidence  of  this  process,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  likeness  between  Jesus  the  su- 


preme authority  in  spiritual  matters  and  Moses  the 
great  lawgiver.  But  in  Mark  and  Luke  also  the  in- 
terpretative element  appears. 

None  the  less  the  threefold  report  makes  the  fact 
the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  interpretation. 
The  transfiguration  was  an  event  of  vital  moment 
in  the  experience  of  the  Savior.  In  its  importance 
for  knowledge  of  his  life  and  mind,  it  comes  fairly 
near  the  level  of  the  baptism.  To  find  its  meaning, 
the  larger  context,  as  sketched  by  Mark,  wiU  serve. 
The  Galilean  ministry  lay  behind  him.  Jerusalem 
is  calling  him  to  his  passion  and  death.  The  tragedy 
inherent  in  every  great  life  whose  purpose  both 
transcends  its  time  and  place  and  yet  seeks  intimacy 
y!\\h.  its  time  and  place,  is  at  its  height  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  utterly  failed  to  convert  his  o^n 
people.  His  deepening  experience  of  his  nation's 
incompetence  and  imbelief  leads  him  to  appropri- 
ate Isa.  liii.  as  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture  Uiat 
makes  his  experience  clear  and  intelligible  to  him. 
But  the  tragic  strain  of  the  situation  can  be  relieved 
in  only  one  way.  In  the  intensity  of  communion 
with  the  Father,  his  will  and  nature  are  taken  up 
into  the  will  and  being  of  God.  On  his  mental  side, 
the  Savior  miist  be  described  as  the  supreme  pro- 
phetic mystic.  So  he  realizes  the  divine  being  and 
purpose  as  every  ancient  mystic  realized  it,  in  terms 
of  the  "  light  "  within  the  light .  The  experience  of 
his  soul  shines  out  through  his  face  and  transfigures 
it.  Science  has  nothing  to  say  at  this  point  which 
can  justly  interfere  with  the  believer's  rights. 

The  place  where  the  transfiguration  took  place 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion. 
A  tradition  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  fastened 
on  Mt.  Tabor.  But  modem  investigation,  begin- 
ning with  Robinson,  has  made  that  site  impossible. 
P.  Schaff  {Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Philadelphia, 
1880)  with  other  scholars  fixed  on  some  high  peak 
in  the  Anti-Lebanon  range.  If  justification  exists 
for  searching  for  a  definite  moimtain-peak,  no  other 
inference  seems  possible.  The  context  in  the  Syn- 
optists points  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  S3moptists,  aside  from  vague 
suggestion,  give  no  real  help.  Mark  and  Matthew 
say  '*  a  mountain."  Luke  writes  "  the  moimtain." 
All  that  the  three  make  it  safe  to  say  is  that  the 
transfiguration  took  place  in  close  connection  \ivdth 
the  events  recorded  in  Mark  viii.  27-33  (Csesarea 
Philippi).  The  phrase  "  high  moimtain  "  does  not 
justify  thinking  of  some  very  high  peak.  The  lan- 
guage is  relative  and  mystical,  not  scientific  and 
exact.  The  habit  of  climbing  high  mountain-peaks 
is  distinctly  modem.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Savior  did  what  no  other  ancient 
ever  did.  The  attempt  at  identification  should  be 
abandoned.  The  geography  of  the  episode  concerns 
the  ways  of  the  Spirit  rather  than  the  map  made 
with  hands.  Henrt  S.  Nash. 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  F.  Straun,  LAtn  Jetu^  ii.  252  aqq., 
Tabingen,  1836,  Eng.  tranal.,  iii.  1-21,  London,  1846. 
and  Life  ofJeauM  for  the  People,  ii.  281-285,  ib.  1879;  C. 
Wein&oker.  UnteraiuJiunaen  iiber  die  etfangeliache  Qe- 
aehiehU,  pp.  480-484.  Gotha,  1864;  K.  T.  Keim,  Jeeua  o 
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TRANSMIGRATION:  A  phase  of  metempey- 
chofiis  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  §  6) 
which  assumes  the  rebirth  of  a  soul  into  another 
body  (reincorporation).     Belief  in  transmigration 


is  common  among  primitive  peoples,  has  had  a  lai^ 
part  in  the  philosophy  of  India,  and  in  the  West  has 
furnished  the  theme  for  a  lai^ge  body  of  folk-lore; 
in  Greece  it  was  advocated  by  Pythagoras  and  was 
held  by  the  Orphics;  it  reappeiured  in  the  Cabala 
(q.v.),  reminiscences  of  it  are  to  be  discov^ 
in  early  obscure  Christian  sects,  and  even  in  the 
Bliddle  Ages  it  was  not  altogether  banished  from 
thought.  But  nowhere  else  has  the  conception  had 
so  large  and  abiding  influence  as  in  India,  where  it 
is  practically  the  key  to  almost  all  theological  sys- 
tems and  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  fundamental 
hope  of  the  Indian  of  nearly  eveiy  faith— eacape 
from  the  Bamaara  or  cycle  of  births. 


I.  Rise  of  the  Concept, 
flarliest  Evidences  (f  1). 
Early  Medieval  Development 
(5  2). 
II.  Scholastic  Developmoit. 
Nature  of  the  Change  (ft  1). 
Concomitance  (f  2). 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Duration  of  Presence  (f  3). 
Unity  of  Celestial  and  Sacramental 

Body  (f  4). 
m.  Practical  Results  of  the  Dogma- 

tisation. 
Sacrifice;      Adoration; 

tion  (f  1). 


L  Rise  of  the  Concept:  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  (namely,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the 
substance  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  is 
changed  into  the  real  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  though  retaining  the  accidents  of 
the  elements)  was  the  result  of  four  centuries  of 
development.  It  was  fixed  as  a  dogma  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  Coimcil  in  1215,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.  The  creed  then  adopted,  a  revision 
of  the  Apostolic,  and  promulgated  against  all  here- 
tics, forms  the  first  chapter  of  the  decrees,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  fourth  symbol.  It  declares  as 
follows:  **  There  is  verily  one  universal  Church  of 
the  faithful,  outside  which  no  one  at  all  is  saved, 
in  which  the  same  priest  is  himself  the 
I.  Earliest  sacrifice,  Jesiis  Christ,  whose  body  and 
Evidences,  blood  are  truly  contained  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  \mder  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  transubstantiated 
into  the  body,  and  the  wine  into  blood,  by  divine 
power."  The  term  itself  had  already  long  been  in 
use  among  theologians,  and  the  concept  longer  still. 
The  first  authentic  use  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  ya  the  Tradaius  de  sacramerUo  oLtariSy  xiii.,  xiv. 
{MPL,  clxxii.  1291,  1293),  a  treatise  assigned  by 
Jean  Mabillon  to  the  first  Stephen  of  Autun  (d.  1139 
or  1140),  the  former  of  the  two  bishops  of  Autun 
known  as  Peter  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  term, 
further  employed  by  various  theologians  during  the 
twelfth  century,  seems  to  have  been  freely  current 
previous  to  the  council  of  1215.  Innocent  himself 
frequently  used  it  as  a  current  term  in  his  De  sac- 
ramenH  cdtaris  mysterio;  and  a  citation  from  Alanus 
of  Lille  (MPL,  ccx.  359)  shows  that  it  played  a  part 
specially  in  the  controversy  with  the  Cathari  or  Al- 
bigenses  (see  New  Manicheans,  II.),  against  whom 
the  first  chapter  of  the  decree  of  the  council  was 
aimed.  William  of  Auxerre  (d.  c.  1230)  deals  in  his 
Summa  with  the  special  title  De  tranasuhstantiar' 
Hone,  followed  by  such  scholars  as  William  of  Paris 
(or  of  Auvergne;  d.  1249),  Alexander  of  Hales,  and 
Albert  the  Great.    As  to  the  concept  it  does  not 
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come  to  expression  either  in  the  ''  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  who  represented  the  simple  realis- 
tic idea  of  the  Eucharist,  or  other  text-books  of  that 
period.  Apparently  the  term  emerged  imobssred, 
but  may  have  been  in  circulation  b^ore  the  twelfth 
century.  For  indications  discovered  in  a  writer, 
Haimo,  probably  of  Halberstadt  (d.  853),  or  possi- 
bly of  Hirschau  (abbot,  from  1091),  shows  the  idea 
in  its  nascent  stage.  He  employs  the  words:  **  There- 
fore we  believe  .  .  .  that  that  substance,  namely, 
of  bread  and  wine,  .  .  .  that  is,  the  nature  of 
bread  and  wine,  [is]  substantially  changed  into  an- 
other substance,  that  is,  into  flesh  and  blood "; 
and  again:  ''  The  invisible  priest  changes  his  visible 
creatures  into  the  substance  of  his  flesh  and  blood  " 
(MPLj  cxviii.  815-816).  Among  twelfth-century 
authors,  however,  Peter  of  Poitiers  (d.  1205)  alone 
seems  to  consider  or  justify  the  use  of  the  term 
iranssubstantio  for  the  change  here  indicated.  Close- 
ly following  Peter  Lombard,  he  considers  the  proc- 
ess effected  by  consecration  under  the  general  cate- 
gory of  "  cluuige  "  (conversio).  The  Lombard  had 
already  debated  whether  the  *^  change  "  was  formal 
or  substantial,  or  of  some  other  species.  Totally 
denying  the  first,  he,  however,  went  no  further  as 
to  the  second  than  to  cite  the  approval  of  previ- 
ously named  authorities  and  to  reply  to  **  others  " 
who  objected  against  it.  He  does  not  protest  against 
the  accepted  statement  that  through  the  priest 
bread  is  made  into  flesh,  but  how  this  takes  place 
is  to  him  a  mystery  which  is  more  wholesome  to  be- 
lieve than  to  investigate.  He  classifies  known  views 
as  follows:  (1)  not  the  substance  of  bread  becomes 
the  body,  except  as  bread  is  made  out  of  flour,  when 
it  may  be  said  that  flour  is  made,  not  is,  bread; 
(2)  what  was  bread  and  wine  was  afterward  body 
and  blood,  so  that  the  bread  is  no  longer  substance, 
and  hence  no  longer  bread;  (3)  **  after  consecration 
there  is  the  substance  of  body  and  blood  under  those 
accidents  under  which  there  was  formerly  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  ";  (4)  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  remains,  but  in  the  same  place,  after 
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the  consecration,  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  latter  doctrine  is  evidently  consubstantiation; 
the  first,  or  theory  of  transformation,  is  the  one 
widely  held  in  the  Greek  Church;  while  the  combi- 
nation of  the  second  and  third  (the  annihilation 
doctrine),  scarcely  to  be  identified  against  the 
second,  unmistakably  represents,  virtually,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Peter  Lombard  re- 
frains from  criticizing  only  the  third,  which  doubt- 
less holds  the  mystery  forbidding  investigation,  but 
it  is  imcertain  whether  he  accordingly  does  not  dare 
to  venture  for  conciseness  upon  the  term  transubstan- 
tiation, or  that  term  had  not  yet  appeared  as  avail- 
able for  the  conception.  Peter  of  Poitiers  expressly 
introduces  the  term  transaubstantiatio  for  the  out- 
lined conception,  with  the  apology  that  no  adequate 
term  was  previously  afforded. 

A  new  epoch  in  eucharistic  doctrine  had  its  in- 
ception with   Paschasiiis  Radbertus   (q.v.),   who, 
siupassing  his  predecessors  in  the  earnestness  and 
thrust  by  which  he  asserted  the  identity  of  the  his- 
toric body  of  Christ  with  the  Eucharist,  without 
any  intentional  innovation  on  his  part,  furnished 
the  impulse  for  a  scientific  theological  treatment  of 
the  eucharistic  problem  by  his  2>e  corpore  et  san- 
guine Domini  (MPLy  cxxi.  125  sqq.).     His  work 
was  the  first  monograph  in  the  West  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, preceded  only  by  the  homily  of  Faustus  of 
Riez    (q.v.),   De  corpore  et  aangvine 
2.  Early    ChrisH   {MPL,   xxx.   271   sqq.).     At 
Medieval    bottom    the    Christological    and   so- 
Develop-    teriological    problem    was    at    stake, 
ment       which  at  the  outset  of  the  dogmatic 
development    was    thus    afforded    a 
symptomatic  interest   beyond  mere  formal  spec- 
ulation.   The  first  real  eucharistic  controverey  of 
the  West  was  that  conjured  up  against  Berengar 
of  Tours  (q.v.)  by  his  opponents,  practically  the 
authors  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Of 
these  there  were  four:    Hugo,  bishop  of  Langres, 
Tra/iatus  de  corpore  et  sanguine  ChrisH  (c.  1048; 
MPLj  cxlii.  1325  sqq.) ;   Durand  of  Troam  (q.v.),  De 
corpore  et  sanguine  ChrisH  (MPLf  cxlix.  1375  sqq.) ; 
Lanfranc,  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  (1069  or 
1070;    AfPL,  cl.  407  sqq.);    and   Guitmund,  later 
archbishop   of   Aversa,    De   corporis  et   sanguinis 
Domini  veriiate  in  Eucharistia  (between  1073  and 
1078;  MPLf  cxlix.  1427  sqq.).     Lanfranc  was  the 
first  to  teach  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
also  by  the  imworthy,  a  view  essentially  implying 
the  reality  of  the  change  of  the  bread.    He  appar- 
ently wavers,  however,  when  he  afiirms  that  in  the 
sacrament  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  daily  sacrificed,  dis- 
tributed, and  eaten,  notwithstanding  that  accord- 
ing to  another  mode  of  speech  the  whole  Christ  is 
eaten,  i.e.,  when  he  is  longed  for  as  eternal  life  by 
spiritual  desire.    Both  kinds  of  communion  he  deems 
essential,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  though  the 
latter  is  impossible  without  the  former.    Most  im- 
portant was  the  work  of  Guitmimd,  amended  by 
Anselm  and  compiled  and  further  developed  by 
Alger  of  Li^e  (d.  1132)  in  his  De  sacramenHs  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Dominici  (MPL^  clxxx.  743  sqq.). 
The  latter  stated:    *^  In  the  sacrament,  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  form,  being  changed,  the  bread  and 
wine  do  not  become  new  fleeh  and  new  blood,  but 


the  existing  substance,  both  of  bread  and  wine,  is 
changed  into  the  coexisting  substance  of  the  body 
of  Christ."  He  holds  that  "  the  whole  host  is  so 
the  body  of  Christ  that,  nevertheless,  each  separate 
particle  is  the  whole  body  of  Christ."  In  this  latter 
statement  are  contained  four  axioms  of  subsequent 
theologians:  (1)  not  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(as  the  flesh),  but  the  whole  body,  the  whole  Christ, 
is  present  in  the  Eucharist  in  virtue  of  the  change; 

(2)  the  whole  body,  the  whole  Christ,  is  not  only 
in  the  entire  host,  but  no  less  entirely  in  each  part; 

(3)  even  though  a  thousand  masses  are  celebrated 
simultaneously  at  different  places,  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  is  present  in  each  individually  and  entirely 
in  all;  (4)  by  the  breaking  of  the  host  and  its  crush- 
ing by  the  teeth  the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  is 
not  divided.  The  views  of  Guitmimd  were  further 
systematized  by  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1064  or  1060?), 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(d.  1141),  and  Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  about  1150);  and 
by  these  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions.  An- 
selm, in  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  (MPL,  clix. 
255),  denied  that  with  the  blood  only  the  soul  of 
Christ  is  received  and  with  the  body  only  the  body, 
but  maintained  that  the  entire  Christ,  both  God 
and  man,  is  received  in  each.  Henceforth  it  was  a 
standing  formula  that  **  the  entire  Christ  exists  and 
is  received  under  either  species,"  and  though  the 
conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  spiritual  sustenance 
prevailed  later,  yet  the  argument  was  repeatedly 
recaUed.  Guitmund  also  made  an  advance  in  a 
closer  determination  of  the  process  in  the  sacrar 
ment.  Of  four  alternative  species  of  change  (mu- 
toHo)  the  one  in  which  one  thing  becomes  another 
that  already  exists,  like  the  sacramental  bread 
changed  into  the  body  of  Christ  existing  already  in 
heaven,  pertains  exclusively  to  the  Eucharist. 
Raising  the  question  how  thLs  is  possible,  Alger  of 
lAige,  declining  the  view  that  this  takes  place  by 
flight  from  heaven  through  space,  affirmed  that  the 
human  nature  now  exalted  was  capable  by  virtue 
of  omnipotence  to  remain  undivided  and  substan- 
tial where  it  is  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  every 
other  place  where  it  will.  Guitmund  applied  the 
logical  categories  of  substance  and  accident  to  the 
Eucharist,  in  so  far  as  he  termed  the  surviving  sense 
qualities  of  the  changed  substance  accidents,  and 
Alger  further  deduced  the  consequence  that  God 
made  the  accidents  to  continue  without  a  subject. 
Both  affirmed  that  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  was 
no  longer  present,  any  disturbance  of  the  inherent 
substance  (the  body)  was  not  only  impossible  but 
a  disturbance  of  the  accidents  was  merely  illusory. 
The  latter,  however,  seemed  to  their  successors, 
Hugo,  Robert,  and  Thomas,  to  impair  the  verity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  it  was  assumed  that  much  could 
occur  to  the  accidents  not  affecting  the  body  in 
which  they  inhere,  being  not,  according  to  Anselm 
and  the  rest,  spatially  circiunscribed,  gnawed  by 
mice,  or  taken  into  the  abdomen  like  the  elements. 
A  loose  integration  of  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  the  accidents  of  the  bread  was  thus  postulated, 
yet  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  first  expression  of  a 
thought  which  was  to  remain  an  integrating  factor 
in  the  Roman  dogma.  Radbertus  had  already  rep- 
reaented  the  bread  and  wine  aa  types  or  figures  of 
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the  body  and  blood  into  which  they  are  changed, 
but  he  restricted  the  body  to  a  spiritual  sustenance 
in  which  the  unworthy  and  unbelieving  had  no  part; 
this  involved  a  self-contradiction,  since  a  conse- 
quence of  the  reality  of  transformation  is  that  these 
idso  partake,  though  without  the  blessing.  This 
view  promulgated  by  Lanfranc  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Guitmund,  teaching  that  the  body  present 
in  the  Eucharist  is  again  a  symbol  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  believers  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  or 
of  the  Church  itself,  the  mystical  body;  and  that  it 
is  a  sign  by  which  the  members  testify  to  their 
spiritual  birth.  The  imworthy,  thus,  do  not  par- 
take of  the  spiritual  conmiimion  in  Christ,  though 
partaking  physically  of  the  body  and  blood.  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  formulated  these  views  into  the  dogma 
that  became  permanent  for  scholasticism  and  the 
Ch\ut;h.  To  him,  (1)  the  species  are  merely  a  type, 
not  a  fact;  (2)  the  eucharistic  body  is  at  once  fact, 
and  in  turn  type  of  (3)  the  blessing  of  the  sacra- 
ment, i.e.,  the  spiritual  content  of  being  members 
in  Christ,  provided  by  faith  in  his  body  and  blood; 
and  this,  finally,  is  objective  fact,  and  type  of  noth- 
ing else.  In  this  sense  the  imworthy  receive  the 
species  and  the  body  as  bom  of  man,  in  substance, 
but  not  in  efficacy,  i.e.,  participation  in  the  mystical 
union. 

n.  Scholastic  Development:  Scholasticism  gave 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  the  final  form, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  the  works  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin.  The  matter 
on  which  the  change  is  effected  is  unleavened  wheat 
bread  and  wine  somewhat  diluted  with  water.  The 
"  form  "  of  the  sacrament  consists  of  the  words  Hoc 
est  corpus  meum,  hie  est  ccUix  aanguiiM  mei.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  form  upon  the  matter  is  to 
X.  Nature  change  it  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  into 
of  the  the  new,  for  which  it  possesses  an  in- 
Change.  herent  capability.  But  just  as  regards 
the  operation  of  the  sacrament  one 
tendency  was  to  consider  the  efficacy  as  immanent 
and  the  other  as  concomitant,  so  Albert  and  Thomas 
taught  a  created  virtue  residing  in  the  words  of  con- 
secration, while  others  like  Bonaventura  and  Ga- 
briel Biel  held  to  a  mere  assistance  by  divine  om- 
nipotence to  the  words  of  consecration  in  virtue  of 
the  institution.  The  application  of  the  form  to  the 
matter  is  effected  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
with  transubstantiation  as  the  immediate  result. 
The  use  of  the  word,  with  its  philoeophic  substruc- 
ture, was  yet  open  to  scholastic  disputes.  Alger 
represented  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  ceases, 
but  his  contemporaries,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Robert 
Pulleyn,  and  Peter  Lombard,  insisted  that  the 
subsUmce  of  the  elements  only  ceases  to  be  what 
it  was  and  becomes  something  which  it  had  not 
been  previously.  Dims  Scotus  brings  the  idea  of 
transubstantiation  imder  the  third  form  of  the 
Aristotelian  category  of  "  mutation."  While  the 
first  form  is  from  negative  to  positive  (creation), 
and  the  second  vice  versa  (annihilation),  transub- 
stantiation demands  both  positive  termini,  and  its 
transition  is  from  subject  to  subject  or  substance  to 
substance.  This  transition  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  though  the  substance  of  the  "  end  to  which  " 
was  first  origisated^  but  as  banning  to  exist  in  a 


new  place  (addtuUva).  The  body  does  not  succeed 
the  bread  according  to  the  absolute  existence  of  the 
body,  but  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  ac- 
cording to  the  local  existence  of  the  same  with  ref- 
ence  to  the  preexisting  bread.  Here  emerges  to 
view  the  element  broadly  imderl3dng  the  growth  of 
the  dogma  from  the  beginning,  namely,  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist  of  the  preexisting  body  of  Christ. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body  gains  the  new  presence  with- 
out losing  the  old,  while  the  bread  undergoes  a  mu- 
tation of  loss  without  gain,  it  would  follow  that  the 
question  at  first  hand  would  be  only  one  of  local 
presence  or  non-presence,  and  it  would  be  concluded 
that  the  bread  did  not  lose  its  substantial  but  only 
its  local  existence,  and  so  far  did  not  imdergo  de- 
struction. If,  however,  the  bread  does  not  remain 
in  its  substantial  existence  and  from  the  above 
would  appear  not  destroyed,  it  miist  cease  in  some 
other  way,  and  this  is  a  change  from  simple  exist- 
ence to  non-existence,  which  would  virtually  be 
annihilation,  only  this  term  must  not  apply  beyond 
the  "  terminus  from  which,"  i.e.,  the  bread.  As 
further  developed  by  the  nominalists,  the  Scotist 
view  appears  in  the  Roman  catechism  as  follows: 
"  The  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  so  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  the  Lord  that  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  entirely  ceases  to  be."  Still  more 
sharp  is  the  definition  of  Bellarmin,  who  holds  {De 
eucharisHaf  iii.  18)  that  the  concept  of  true  transub- 
stantiation presupposes  four  things:  that  something 
ceases  to  be  (deidtio);  that  something  takes  the 
place  of  what  has  ceased  to  be  (successio) ;  that  de- 
sistance  and  succession  have  a  teleological  causal 
nexus,  one  thing  ceasing  to  be  that  another  may 
take  its  place;  and  that  both  the ''  end  from  which  " 
and  the  **  end  to  which  "  are  positive  in  nature. 
The  body  of  Christ,  besides  its  presence  in  heaven, 
obtains  a  new  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  and  tran- 
substantiation depends  not  on  a  twofold  but  a  single 
act  of  the  divine  will  whereby  the  bread  is  made  to 
cease  and  the  body  of  Christ  takes  its  place  under 
the  accidents. 

The  one  efifect  of  consecration  is  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  their  real  pres- 
ence imder  the  accidents  of  the  elements,  have  their 
inception  in  the  sacraments.  Thomas  Aquinas  con- 
tents himself  with  the  fact  of  the  real  presence,  to 
be  grasped  by  neither  senses  nor  reason,  but  only 
by  faith  depending  on  divine  authority.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  refers  to  the  "  true  "  body  as  it  exists 
in  heaven  in  contrast  with  its  sacramental  presence. 
Biel,  following  Occam,  reasserts  more  strongly  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  two  as  taught  by  Radbertus. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  thus  said  to  be 

2.  Concom-  present  in  the  Eucharist  the  same  as 

itance.      enthroned   at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father,  a  Uving,  divine,  immortal,  and 
glorified  body,  with  all  celestial  qualities  and  acci- 
dents. From  this  there  issues  a  series  of  deductions, 
abroad  since  Anselm  and  now  grounded  by  Thomas 
on  his  theory  of  "  real  concomitance."  By  virtue 
of  the  sacramental  change  not  only  the  basic  sub- 
stance or  the  flesh,  but  the  entire  body  is  in  the 
Eucharist;  this  must  imply  Christ  as  living  in 
heaven,  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  joined  with  God. 
However,  both  soul  and  deity  are  not  present  by 
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virtue  of  the  sacramental  change  but  of  natural 
concomitance.  And  because  living  body  and  blood 
are  inseparable  the  concept  of  real  concomitance 
affords  the  conclusion  that  blood  is  under  the  bread 
and  body  under  the  wine  as  well,  or  the  entire  body 
of  Christ  is  \mder  each.  This,  too,  became  a  fixed 
tenet  of  scholasticism,  receiving  very  full  elabora- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Biel.  That  the  body  of  Christ 
may  be  present  \mder  the  species  of  the  host,  the 
substance  of  the  bread  must  cease  to  be  and  olily 
its  accidents  remain.  Scholasticism  could  not, 
therefore,  avoid  the  problem  whether  these  acci- 
dents could  continue  to  exist  without  their  subject. 
Thomas  ajQELrmed  such  possibility,  proposing  as 
analogous  proof  that  the  divine  omnipotence  as  the 
first  cause*  could  sustain  the  effect  of  a  terminated 
second  cause,  and  assuming  that  after  the  substance 
of  the  bread  had  ceased  the  accidents  continued  in- 
hering in  the  dimensive  quantitativeness  of  the 
bread  as  a  quasi-subject,  llie  validity  of  this  view 
was  denied  by  Duns  and  specially  by  the  nominal- 
ists, who  answered  Thomas  that  such  quantitative- 
ness, after  the  change,  belonged  to  the  accidents 
themselves;  and  they  found  less  difficulty  on  their 
theory  in  presuming  the  accidents  to  be  self-sub- 
sisting after  the  change.  It  may  be  said  that  acci- 
dents that  may  subsist  without  a  subject  can  have 
but  a  very  lax  connection  with  the  body  after  con- 
secration. They  do  not  inhere  in  or  affect  the  body, 
and  the  latter  may  not  be  accessible  to  transactions 
affecting  the  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  where  the  body  as  a  whole  or  as  entirely  in 
each  and  every  part  is  not  affected. 

The  question  of  how  long  the  body  of  Christ  is 

present  in  the  host  was  not  answered  conclusively 

by  the  older  scholasticism.     Thomas  maintained 

that  the  presence  continued  in  the  species  so  long 

as  they  would  not  undei^o  such  change 

3.  Dura-  as  would  alter  the  substance  of  the 
tion  of      bread  and  wine  were  that  substance 

Presence,  existent.  This  view  was  repeated  by 
Biel,  who  supplemented  it  by  the  con- 
clusion of  Occam,  that  when  the  body  of  Christ 
ceased  to  be  present  in  the  host,  its  place  was  taken 
either  by  the  returning  substance  of  bread  or  by 
some  new  substance,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  paradox 
that  "  from  non-substances,"  the  substanceless  ac- 
cidents, **  substance  may  arise."  When  the  process 
of  digestion  begins,  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  accidents  ceases,  and  its  place  is  taJsen, 
by  an  absolute  act  of  God,  by  a  surrogate  which  has 
the  nutritive  power  lacking  to  the  accidents  as  such. 
The  question  likewise  arose  how  the  words,  **  this 
is  my  body,"  were  to  be  interpreted.  The  followers 
of  Berengar  explained  them,  like  Zwingli  afterward, 
as  representative;  Richard  of  St.  Victor  substituted 
the  future  for  the  present;  Bonaventura  paraphrased 
the  words  into,  '*  this  which  is  as  yet  present  imder 
these  species  as  bread  will  be  transubstantiated  into 
my  body";  Alexander  of  Hales  paraphrased  the 
words  as  **  this  which  is  designated  by  the  symbol 
is  my  body  ";  Thomas,  followed  by  Biel  and  Bel- 
larmin  made  hoc  refer  to  a  substance  qualitatively 
imdetermined,  but  considered  present  under  the 
species,  and  then  more  closely  defined  by  the  predi- 
cate as  the  body  of  Christ.    The  proof  of  transub- 
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stantiation  is  drawn  from  the  hoc;  for  if  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  had  remained,  Christ  would  have 
said,  "  Hie  pants  est  corpus  meum" 

The  most  difficult  quiestion  concerned  the  quan- 
tity of  the  eucharistic  body  and  its  relation  to  the 
host.  Since  the  celestial  body  of  Christ  is  in  all 
points  the  same  as  it  was  on  earth  save  its  impasai- 
bUity  and  immortality,  it  must  quantitatively  fill  a 
certain  amoimt  of  space  in  ''  dimensive  "  or  ''  cir- 
cumscriptive "  fashion,  so  that  the  whole  occupies 
its  entire  allotted  room  or  space,  and  each  part  its 
specific  exclusive  space;  and  apparently  this  heaven- 
ly body  as  such  can  not  be  present  in  the  host.  This 
objection  could  be  met  only  by  the 
4.  Unity  doctrine  that  the  sacramental  body  of 
of  Celestial  Christ,  though  one  and  the  same  with 
and  Sacra-  his  celestial  body,  has  another  mode 
mental  of  existence  in  the  sacrament;  name- 
Body,  ly,  without  quantitativeness.  The 
earlier  realistic  scholasticism  attrib- 
uted to  quantitativeness,  like  other  absolute  acci- 
dents, a  real  existence  independent  of  substance 
and  of  qualities,  holding  that  through  the  union  of 
quantitativeness  with  unquantitative  substance  or 
quality  the  latter  first  become  quantitative  things 
gaining  definite  area  and  capacity.  This  quantitar 
tiveness  was,  according  to  realism,  thus  separable 
from  material  things  without  alteration  to  their 
real  entity.  Realists  could  therefore  affirm,  as  some 
did,  that  the  accident  of  quantitativeness  existed 
only  in  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  not  in  the  sac- 
ramental body.  As  to  how  this  would  be  it  was 
proposed  that  God  can  provide  that  one  part  of  the 
body  is  entered  by  another,  and  this  in  turn  by  an- 
other (sybintTare)y  so  that  each  exists  not  under  or 
beside  but  only  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  has  the 
smallest  imaginable  natural  quantity.  This  was 
the  subintration  theory,  and  was  objectionable; 
because  if  non-quantitative  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
body  can  not  be  living  and  organic  and  therefore 
not  identical  with  the  celestial  body;  or  as  Albert 
and  Dims  questioned,  without  collateral  parts  there 
was  no  form  and  consequently  no  real  soul-poe- 
sessing  body  in  the  Eucharist.  The  problem  now 
assumed  the  shape  of  proving  quantity  without 
spatial  extension  not  self-contradictory,  as  Bona- 
ventura assumed.  The  first  to  attempt  a  dialectic 
solution  along  these  lines  was  Thomas  on  the  basis 
of  transmutation  and  concomitance.  The  former 
has  for  its  termini  not  dimensions,  but  substances, 
and  accordingly  only  the  substance  of  the  bread  is 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Since,  however,  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the 
sacrament  as  it  exists  in  heaven,  its  dimensive 
quantity  must  also  be  present.  But  since  this  is  in 
the  sacrament  only  '^  concomitantly  "  and  some- 
what as  an  accident,  it  is  present  only  according  to 
the  mode  of  substance,  i.e.,  the  body  is  present  not 
as  a  dimensive  quantity  in  dimensive  space,  but 
like  a  substance  under  its  own  dimensions.  Ao- 
cordingly,  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  contained 
wholly  in  the  entire  body  and  wholly  in  each  part, 
analogous  to  the  air.  To  the  objection  that  the 
spatial  capacity  of  the  species  would  thus  be  con- 
ceived as  empty,  he  asserted  that  such  was  occupied 
only  by  the  species  of  bread  retaininir.  after  the 
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transmutation  of  its  former  substance,  its  former 
dimensions.  The  mediating  thought  of  this  theory 
is,  that  that  which  is  in  the  sacrament  by  virtue  of 
the  change  is  there  of  necessity,  although  owing  its 
presence  merely  to  concomitance,  thus  assuring 
only  an  incidental  existence,  and  liable  to  sacrifice 
its  individuality,  if  the  sacrament  requires  it.  The 
dialectic  fallacy  is  the  confusion  of  substance  with 
the  abstract  nature  of  substance  in  the  course  of 
the  argument.  As  a  consequence  the  idea  of  an 
organic  body  in  the  sacrament  is  emptied  and  re- 
duced to  a  mathematical  point.  Thomas  gets  no 
further  than  the  subintration  theory;  nevertheless, 
the  Thomistic  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Roman 
catechism. 

Duns  Scotus,  besides  his  objection  to  the  oiganic 
disintegration  of  the  body,  insisted  that  bread  and 
body  must  be  present,  each  in  all  the  attributes 
essential  to  its  concept.  Accordingly,  he  distin- 
guishes in  the  quantitative  existence  of  an  object 
between  a  logicsd  "  intrinsic  position  "  of  the  quan- 
tity considered  absolutely,  by  which  there  is  a 
differentiation  and  a  correlation  of  distinct  exclu- 
sive parts  in  the  whole,  and  an  "  extrinsic  position  " 
with  reference  to  space;  which  is  again  differenti- 
ated into  the  occupancy  of  space  in  general,  and  the 
coextensive  collocation  of  the  parts  respectively 
with  their  spaces.  The  second  distinction  refers 
more  specifically  to  the  mere  coexistence  of  two 
quantities,  over  against  their  coexistence  together 
with  the  coextension  of  the  parts.  In  application, 
the  body  is  present  in  fact  in  its  oiganic  unity  ac- 
cording to  the  intrinsic  position,  but,  by  a  miracle, 
in  the  manner  of  coexistence  without  the  coexten- 
sion of  parts.  Hence,  the  presence  is  of  "  the  whole 
in  the  whole  and  entirely  in  any  part  whatsoever." 
The  fallacy  lay  in  abstracting  space  from  its  integral 
relation,  and  in  its  realistic  treatment  as  a  quantity; 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  was  thus  assumed  by 
Bellarmin. 

Occam  attacked  the  realistic  conception  of  quan- 
tity. He  rightly  asserted  that,  since  the  concep- 
tion of  space  is  derived  from  the  collocation  of 
plural  objects  or  spaces,  the  order  of  parts  in  the 
whole  necessarily  implies  each  part  in  its  corre- 
sponding space.  The  fiction  of  the  coexistence  of 
quantities  without  coextension  was  thus  exposed. 
In  place  he  now  denied  that  quantitativeness  or 
extension  was  a  thing,  real  and  distinct,  and  inter- 
mediate between  substance  and  quality,  but  he 
afi^rmed  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  with  the 
substance  or  quality  to  which  it  belongs  as  accident, 
and  denoted  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it  was  a  quan- 
tity; or  it  was  "  the  thing  circumscriptively  in 
place,**  whether  this,  more  definitely,  were  sub- 
stance or  quality.  If,  then,  a  substance  or  quality 
coincided  with  space  throughout,  whole  with  whole 
and  part  with  part,  it  was  a  quantum;  and  in- 
versely, if  a  substance  or  quality  coexists  with  space, 
whole  with  whole  and  the  whole  with  every  part, 
it  must  be  a  non-quantum.  This  he  terms  "  de- 
finitive existence,"  which  he  asserts  may  also  be 
applied  to  material,  corporeal,  divisible  things,  and 
necessarily  thus  to  the  body  of  Christ.  As  to  the 
mode  Occam  points  to  concentration  in  digestion, 
holding  that  to  divine  omnipotence  both  are  equally 


feasible.  This  doctrine  termed  "  condensation " 
takes  the  place  of  that  of  subintration,  thou^  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  body  exists  in  the  sacra- 
ment without  extension  as  a  mathematical  point. 
The  contradiction  of  corporeity,  or  oiganic  fonn, 
without  dimension  is  also  referred  to  divine  om- 
nipotence. Even  in  the  bloom  of  eccledastica] 
scholasticism  it  was  felt  that  the  doctrine  of  Iran- 
substantiation  was  not  beyond  question,  and  such 
men  as  Duns  Scotus,  Occam,  and  Pierre  d'Ailly 
(q.v.)  entertained  alternative  or  modified  views, 
though  accepting  and  defending  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine because  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The 
Council  of  Trent  sanctioned  it  officially  as  did  Pius 
VI.  in  his  "  Constitution,"  1794. 

nL  Practical  Results  of  the  Dogmatization: 
With  the  establishment  of  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  1215,  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Eucharist  was  a  sacrament  utterly 
different  in  kind  from  all  others.  They  were  effica- 
cious only  in  their  administration  to  such  a  degree 
that  (with  the  exception  of  marriage) 
X.  Sacrifice;  their  form  came  to  consist  only  in  the 
Adoration;  words  of  their  exercise  by  the  priest 
Reservatioii.  In  the  Eucharist,  on  the  contrary,  the 
consecration  itsdf  was  the  sacramen- 
tal act,  and  the  object  of  this  consecration  was  not 
communion,  which  remained  a  mere  incident,  but 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  his  body.  The 
purpose  of  the  consecration,  moreover,  is  the  sacri- 
fice, the  act  of  the  priest,  not  of  the  congregation; 
this  sacrifice  was  believed  to  be  commanded  in  the 
words:  **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  This 
development  was  of  gradual  growth,  the  original 
intention,  as  manifest  from  Radbert  to  Pulle>ii, 
being  to  assure  the  faithful  of  the  real  presence  for 
eucharistic  communion;  but  when  the  perfection 
of  the  sacrament  came  to  subsist  in  the  consecra- 
tion, the  conclusion  of  the  real  identity  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  with  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  from 
the  real  presence  proved  inevitable.  Berengar 
points  out  that  the  solemn  celebration  is  not  the 
passion  of  the  Lord  but  its  symbolic  commemora- 
tion. Though  Thomas  holds  to  the  fact  and  sym- 
bol, yet  he  not  only  identifies  the  real  effects  of  the 
original  act  of  atonement  with  the  symbolic  cere- 
mony but  explains  that  by  the  real  presence,  and 
not  merely  by  symbol  and  significance,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  new  law  is  to  tower  above  the  shadowed 
sacrifices  of  the  old;  and  containing  Christ  in  real- 
ity it  is  the  culmination  of  all  other  sacraments, 
through  which  alone  the  power  of  Christ  is  im- 
parted. If  Christ  be  present  from  the  moment 
that  the  sacrament  is  completed  by  consecration, 
and  if  he  be  present  both  in  his  humanity  and 
his  divinity,  then  veneration  is  due  him,  present 
in  the  host.  Thomas  emphasizes  already  that 
no  bread  substance  must  remain  in  the  sacra- 
ment, lest  anything  created  may  hinder  worship. 

Veneration  presupposes  the  reservation  of  the 
host.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  ancient 
Church  not  only  were  the  consecrated  elements 
taken  by  the  deacons  to  the  houses  of  the  sick,  but 
that  many  took  with  them  some  of  the  consecrated 
bread;   and  it  is  also  known  that  penitents,  when 
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in  sudden  danger  of  death,  received  the  consecrated 
bread  as  a  viaticum,  thus  rendering  probable  the 
practise  of  reservation  in  the  churches,  and  conse- 
quently the  assignment  of  some  place  for  preserva- 
tion. In  the  sixth  century  the  vessel  for  retaining 
the  host  was  called  turria.  With  the  rise  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  however,  the  conse- 
crated host  was  reserved  for  the  adoration  of  the 
worshipers,  and  to  this  end  was  placed  in  the  mon- 
strance (see  Vessels,  Sacred).  The  Roman  ritual 
requires  that  some  consecrated  particles  must  al- 
ways be  reserved  for  the  communion  of  the  sick 
and  other  beUevers  prevented  from  attending  mass, 
in  a  weU-covered  receptacle  in  the  tabernacle,  either 
on  the  high  altar  or  some  other  altar  suitable  for 
the  veneration  and  worship  of  so  high  a  sacrament. 
Veneration  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  mass, 
as  well  as  when  the  host  was  borne  through  the 
streets  to  the  sick,  was  first  required  at  Cologne  in 
1203  by  the  papal  legate  Cardinal  Guido;  and  in 
1217  the  elevation  of  the  monstrance  was  required 
by  canon  law.  Shortly  afterward  the  feast  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  (q.v.)  was  established,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent  directed  that  latria,  the  worship  due  only 
to  God  and  to  Christ  as  God  and  man,  be  paid  the 
blessed  sacrament  {Sessio  xiii.,  De  eucharistiat  v.). 
A  further  consequence  of  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  the  increased  care  taken  of  what  remains 
over  from  the  commimion.  Tertullian  already 
states  that  the  Christians  took  extreme  pains  to 
prevent  any  of  the  consecrated  bread  from  falling 
on  the  groimd.  In  Constantinople,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  remaining  particles  of  consecrated  bread 
were  given  the  small  school-children,  and  in  Gaul  in 
585  it  is  known  by  the  Synod  of  M&con  that  the 
remnants  were  used  in  a  children's  communion  (see 
Lord's  Supper,  V.).  Elsewhere  it  was  the  custom 
to  bum  what  was  left,  fire  being  regarded  as  a  pure 
element.  The  Roman  Missal,  in  the  chapter  De  de- 
fectibus  in  cdebraUone  ndasarum  occurrenHbtts,  z., 
gives  an  entire  series  of  rules  in  case  a  drop  of  con- 
secrated wine  falls  from  the  chalice. 

That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  office  of  the 
priest,  and  of  him  alone,  is  a  maxim  of  the  Church, 
unalterable  from  the  days  of  Cyprian.  Even  in  the 
ancient  Church  **  to  consecrate  "  and  "  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  Lord  "  were  Gfynonymous,  though 
the  latter  phrase  then  implied  merely  that  through 
consecration  the  elements  received  an 
2.  Priestly  importance  and  dignity  for  faith  which 

Function;   they   had   not   previously   possessed. 

Commu-  With  the  rise  of  transubstantiation, 
nion  in  one  however,  the  expression  came  to  mean 
Kind.  the  specific  change  wrought  by  the 
priest  by  means  of  the  consecrating 
words  and  their  divine  efficacy,  so  that  he,  in  a  real 
sense,  creates  the  body  of  Christ  and  produces  his 
presence.  This  power,  combined  with  the  Power  of 
the  Keys  (q.v.),  forms  the  material  significance  of 
the  priestly  office,  and  at  ordination  is  solemnly 
conferred  on  the  candidate  as  inseparable  from  his 
person.  The  dogma  of  transubstantiation  has  thus 
led  to  an  increased  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  so  as  to  exalt  the  priest  as  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  The  doctrine  of  real 
concomitance  served  to  promote  the  practise  on  the 


part  of  the  laity  of  frequently  refraining  from  the 
cup.  This  usage  led  finally  to  the  canonical  with- 
drawal of  the  cup  from  the  laity  (see  Mass,  II.,  §  5). 
The  fear  of  spilling  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
chalice  early  led  many  commimicants  to  refrain 
from  the  cup,  though  not  only  teachers  of  the 
Church  but  popes,  such  as  Gelasius  I.  (cf.  MPL, 
lix.  141),  opposed  the  practise  of  refraining.  When, 
however,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  declared  that  the 
eucharistic  body  was  not  without  the  blood,  the 
practise  was  sustained  by  a  new  dogmatic  basis. 
Nearly  all  the  great  church  teachers  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  Bernard,  Hugo,  Peter  Lombard,  and 
Peter  of  Blois,  speak  of  communion  in  both  kinds 
as  the  right  form,  though  their  views  were  preceded 
by  many  exceptions;  and  Alexander  of  Hales  de- 
manded that  the  laity  be  free  to  receive  only  the 
bread,  though  he  held  that  commimion  imder  both 
kinds  is  more  perfect  and  efficacious  than  imder 
one.  The  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians  of  1261 
restricted  the  chalice  to  the  priests,  and  the  Lam- 
beth Synod  of  1281  allowed  the  laity  only  the 
chalice  of  ablution.  Albert  the  Great  declared 
commimion  in  one  kind  imperfect,  since  the  blood 
is  not  in  the  body  in  virtue  of  the  sacrament  but 
through  "  natural  union."  Thomas  Aquinas,  de- 
veloping this  "  natural  union  "  into  the  theory  of 
concomitance,  did  not  regard  the  cup  as  superflu- 
ous, because  it  represents  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  its  redeeming  power;  but  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary only  for  the  priest.  Deeming  that  the  laity 
should  not  receive  the  cup  for  reasons  of  expediency, 
he  answered  the  charge  that  commimion  in  one 
kind  is  imperfect  by  declaring  that  the  perfection 
of  the  sacrament  depends  on  the  consecration  by 
the  priest,  not  on  reception  by  the  faithful.  Bona- 
ventura  decided  that  communion  in  one  kind  was 
as  efficacious  as  in  both,  only  that  the  s3rmbolism 
is  less  complete,  a  defect  compensated  by  the  com- 
munion of  the  priest  representing  the  Church.  After 
him  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alike  advocated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  a  prac- 
tise finally  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
(1415)  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

IV.  Doctrine  in  the  Greek  Church:  The  Greek 
term  corresponding  to  the  Latin  tranMubstantio  is 
meUmndsiSf  older  (and  less  orthodox)  appellations 
being  metaboU,  metapoiisia,  and  occasionally  metor 
rythmUia  (equaling  the  Latin  transformcUio,  mtUa- 
tio,  canversio,  and  transfiguratio),  Tlie  transit  from 
a  dynamistic  to  an  essentially  realistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  effect  of  consecration  on  the  relation 
between  the  elements  and  the  body  of  Christ  was 
accomplished,  largely  through  the  concept  of  meto- 
hdU,  especially  after  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  John  of 
Damascus  taught  a  real  change  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  through  him  this  doctrine 
became  the  conmion  property  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  teaching  of  earlier  Greek  theologians  presup- 
poses that  the  ''  substance  "  of  the  bread  remains, 
and  that  only  its  *^  form  "  is  changed;  whereas  in 
transubstantiation  it  is  essential  that  the  bread  be 
replaced.  The  doctrine  of  metausidsis  (the  idea 
is  also  expressed  by  metastoicheidsis),  as  well  as 
that  of  consubstantiation,  never  became  an  intense 
problem  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  idea  of 
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oommunion  renuuned  uppermost.  That  by  this 
process  the  substance  of  the  bread  was  affected 
was  more  or  less  self-evident  to  their  realistio  minds; 
but  whether  this  was  by  ''  change  "  or  "  transub- 
stantiation  "  was  to  them  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence. The  latter  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Greek  Qiurch,  and  is  doubt- 
lees  '*  official/'  though  conveying  an  outer  rather 
than  inner  view  of  tiie  miracle.  The  earliest  pas- 
sage in  which  metoundna  occurs  is  the  letter,  or 
ccmfession  of  faith,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Michael 
PkdflBologus  to  Gregory  X.  in  1247,  and  based  on 
Roman  dictation.  True  appreciation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubetantiation  was  shown,  about  1360, 
by  the  devoted  Thomist  Manuel  Calecas,  though  he 
translates  aitbstantia  not  by  ausia,  but  by  kjfpakei^ 
menon  (**  substratum  "),  thus  not  arriving  at  the 
term.  Such  important  theologians  as  Nioolaus 
Cabasilas  and  Symeon  of  ThesinJonica  (qq.v.)  do 
not  use  the  term  meUmsidM,  but  content  themselves 
with  metaboU  and  the  like.  Yet  it  was  evidently 
prominent  at  the  Coimcil  oi  Florence  (1438-30), 
though  it  is  not  used  by  Marcos  Eugenicos  (q.v.). 
In  the  fifteenth  century  Johannes  Plusiadenus,  de- 
fending the  Coimcil  of  Florence,  declares  it  proper 
to  teach  a  metaboU  from  "  out  oi  substance  into 
substance  ";  but  in  the  next  century  the  expression 
makes  its  frequent  and  pronounced  appearance. 
The  controversies  roused  by  the  "  Calvinism  "  of 
Qjrril  Lucar  (q.v.)  after  1629  led  to  the  official  sanc- 
tioning of  t^e  term  metoundsiSf  which  was  dog- 
matised by  the  Gfynods  of  Constantinople  (1638, 
1691),  Jas&fy  (1642),  and  Jerusalem  (1672),  which 
in  a  sense  revised  the  entire  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Greek  Ch\ut;h,  especially  the  sacraments,  and  set 
forth  the  dociunents  which  the  Greeks  are  wont  to 
call  their  **  symbolical  books."  However,  the  de- 
crees of  these  Gfynods  do  not  occupy  the  eminence 
nor  exercise  the  authority  of  the  one  symbol  erected 
by  the  ancient  Church,  and  deviation  from  those 
not  embraced  in  that  eymbol  is  not  necessarily 
a  breach  of  orthodoxy.  It  seems  that  the  doctrine 
of  meUmsi^na  may  to  this  day  be  declined,  provided 
the  concept  of  metaboU,  the  full  and  unconditioned 
reality  of  the  real  presence,  be  retained. 

(F.  Kattenbubch.) 
V.  Roman   Catholic   Arguments   in   Defense   of 
the  Doctrine,  with  their  Refutation:    (1)  A  literal 
interpretation    (beginning   with   Paschasius   Rad- 
bertus,  q.v.)  of  the  words  of  institution,  '^  This  is 
my  body  ";  "  this  "  (which,  however,  refers  to  the 
preceding  "  cup,"  the  wine  not  being  mentioned) 
"  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27). 
The  Lutheran  ssnnbols  agree  with  this 
X.  Exeget-  exegesis,  but  nevertheless  reject  tran- 
icaL        substantiation.     The  Reformed  sym- 
bols reject  it  for  the  following  reasons: 
(a)  the  word  "  is  "  may  indicate  a  figurative  as  well 
as  a  real  relationship  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate,  and  often  means  "  represents,"  or  "  sets 
forth,"  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament 
(e.g.,  Gen.  xli.  26,  27;  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39;  Gal.  iv.  24; 
Rev.  i.  20).    (b)  The  surrounding  circumstances  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  (the  living  Christ 
amidst  his  disciples,  his  body  not  yet  broken,  his 
blood  not  yet  shed,  etc.)  forbid  a  strictly  literal  in- 


terpretation and  application  to  the  first  celebration, 
(c)  The  literal  interpretation  can  not  be  carried  out, 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  27;  Luke 
xxii.  19-20)  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  quoting  the 
words  of  institution  (I  Cor.  xi.  25,  *'  this  cup,"  etc.; 
X.  16,  "  the  cup  of  blessing,"  etc.),  substitute  the 
*'  cup  "  which  contains  the  wine,  for  the  wine  itself, 
i.e.,  they  use  the  figure  of  synecdoche,  the  container 
for  the  contents,  and  yet  no  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sumes the  transubstantiation  oi  the  vessel.  (2)  The 
mysterious  discourse  of  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  about  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his 
blood  (John  vi.  52-59).  To  this  may  be  objected, 
that  this  discourse  serves  theologians  as  baab  for 
different  theories  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  the 
reference  of  this  section  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
certain;  that  in  any  case  the  words  of  John  vi.  63, 
"  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing:  the  words  Uiat  I  have  spoken  imto  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life,"  point  to  a  spiritual 
reference  in  the  preceding  figures  (so  Ratramnus 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century);  and  that,  finally, 
if  any  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  favored  by 
that  discourse,  it  is  one  which  confines  the  fruition 
of  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  believer,  since 
every  one  that  eateth  his  flesh  and  drinketh  his 
blood  is  said  **  to  have  eternal  life,"  "  to  abide  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  him,"  and  "  to  live  forever" 
(vi.  54,  56,  58), — all  of  which  can  be  said  of  believers 
only;  while  the  Roman  Church  teaches  that  un- 
worthy as  well  as  worthy  communicants  partake 
of  the  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  with 
opposite  effect. 

The  Roman  Church  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  es- 
pecially CJyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  C3rTil  of 
Alexandria,  and  Ambrose.  As  has  been  already  in- 
dicated, the  conceptions  of  the  real 

a.  Hi»-     bodily  presence  of  Christ  and  its  ma- 

toricaL  terialistic  fruition  are  easily  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Irenfieus.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  writers  had  in  mind  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  gracious  effect  the  Eucharist  had,  rather 
than  the  nature  of  the  elements.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  representations  of  the 
Fathers  differ.  The  African  divines,  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  teach  a  symbolical  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  corporeal,  presence;  and  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  and  Origen  put  the 
whole  design  of  the  Eucharist  in  feeding  the  soul  on 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  divine  word  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  Fathers  have  been  appealed  to  for  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian  theory,  as  well 
as  for  the  Roman  Catholic.  Ratramnus  already  ap- 
peals to  Augustine  for  the  spiritual  interpretation. 

VL  Opposition  to  the  Doctrine:  This  was  begun 
by  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
by  Wyclif.  He  called  transubstantiation  a  "  doc- 
trine of  the  modems."  In  1381  he  issued  twelve 
theses  against  the  doctrine,  which  he  followed  up 
with  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  iXs 
eucharitUa  (ed.  J.  Loserth  for  the  Wyclif  Society, 
London,  1892),  and  he  returned  to  the  subject  again 
and  again  in  his  writings,  pronouncing  the  doctrine 
idolatiy  and  a  lying  fable.  He  taught  the  spiritual 
though  real  presence  of  Christ's  body     In  its  di- 
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mensions  it  is  in  heaven.  In  the  host  it  is  present 
efficaciously  but  in  a  symbol;  the  "  symbol  repre- 
sents" {vicariua  e^)  the  body.  Christ  is  in  the 
bread  as  a  king  is  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  and 
as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  subversive  of  logic,  grammar,  and  all 
natural  science  (De  eucharistiaf  p.  11;  Trialogtu, 
ed.  Lechler,  pp.  248^  261,  Oxford,  1869).  The  words 
of  institution  are  to  be  taken  figuratively,  just  as 
are  the  words  "  I  am  the  vine."  Transubstantia- 
tion  would  necessarily  demand  transaccidentation 
(a  word  Wyclif  used  before  Luther);  for  if  acci- 
dents can  be  separated  from  the  thing  itself,  one 
can  not  tell  what  a  thing  is  or  even  whether  it  exists. 
With  reference  to  the  discussion  concerning  the 
mouse  which  partakes  of  the  host,  he  affirmed  the 
first  assumption  to  be  false,  because  Christ  is  not 
in  the  host  in  a  corporeal  manner.  The  chief  charge 
brought  against  Wyclif  by  Gregory  XI.  and  at  the 
Coimdl  of  Constance  (q.v.)  was  that  he  denied  this 
doctrine.  The  Reformers  were  imanimous  in  re- 
jecting transubstantiation  as  a  fundamental  error, 
contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  senses,  to  the  very  nature  of  the  sacrament,  and 
leading  to  gross  superstition.  There  was,  however, 
a  serious  difference  among  the  Reformers  in  the  ex- 
tent of  opposition.  Luther,  adhering  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  taught 
*' Consubstantiation  "  (q.v.);  while  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  gave  up  the  literal  interpretation,  and  the 
latter  substituted  for  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  pres- 
ence the  idea  of  a  spiritual  real  presence,  and  for 
manducation  by  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  a  spiritual 
real  fruition  by  faith  alone.    See  Lord's  Supper,  II. 

(P.  ScHAFFf.)   D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibuooxapbt:  Pertineiit  literature  will  be  found  under 
Euciiarwt;^  Lobo's  Suppkb;  and  MAas.  For  the  Ro- 
man Catholio  side  oonmilt:  Pasohaaiua  Radbertua.  De 
eorport  d  Banguine  Domini^  in  MPL,  oxx.;  J.  de  Iaico, 
D4  venerobili  euehariaUw  eacramerUo,  in  Migne's  Cumu 
thsoiogim  eompUlut,  zziii.  10  aqq.  ("  the  profoundest  and 
most  thoroui^  '*  on  the  soholaatio  side);  N.  P.  8.  Wise- 
man, Ledura  on  the  Real  Preeence  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  o%ur  Lord  Jeeue  Chriet  in  the  Bleeeed  Euehariei^  new  ed.» 
London,  1S52;  F.  X.  Wildt,  Bxplanatio  mirabHium  ffiMi 
divina  potentia  in  eucharieHa  eacramento  operatur,  pp.  29 
aqq.,  Bonn,  1868;  J.  H.  Oswald,  Die  doovuUiaehe  Lehre 
von  den  heUioen  Sakramenten  der  katholiechen  iCtrcAs,  i. 
375-427,  Monster,  1870;  O.  Reinhold,  Die  Lehre  dor 
Mliehen  Oegenwart  ChritH  in  der  Eueharietie  hei  Thomae 
von  Aqidn,  Vienna,  1893;  F.  Schmid,  in  Zeitachrift  fur 
katholieche  Theologie,  1894.  pp.  108-128;  J.  Ernst,  Die 
Lehre  dee  Paeehaeiue  Badbertue  von  der  Eueharietie»  Frei- 
burg, 1890;  S.  J.  Hunter,  OuUinee  of  DoQtnatic  Theology, 
iii.  249-262,  New  York,  1896;  P.  H.  Batiffol,  Btudee 
d^hietoire,  Paris,  1906;  F.  W.  D.,  BlueidaHon  of  the  Doo- 
trine  of  Tranevbelaniiaiion,  littleborough,  1904;  KL,  zL 
1977-1996. 

For  the  Protestant  side  oonsult:  T.  Granmer,  Wrir 
tinge  and  DieputaHona  Rdative  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord^e  Supper,  ed.  J.  E.  Cox  for  Parker  Society,  pp.  239- 
343,  Cambridge,  1844;  J.  Jewel,  Worke,  ed.  J.  Ayre  for 
Parker  Society,  i.  i45  aqq.,  Cambridge,  1845;  J.  Coshi. 
Hiet.  of  Popieh  Tranetd)etantiation,  London,  1679,  new 
ed.,  185a*  P.  K  Marfaelneke,  Chrietliche  Symbolik,  3  vols., 
Heidelberg,  1810-14;  H.  E.  F.  Querioke,  AUgemeine 
ehrieUiche  Symbolik,  Leipsio,  1839;  O.  S.  Faber,  Chriete 
Dieeourte  at  Capernaum  Fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  TranetA' 
etantiatUm,  London,  1840;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom 
Ahendmahl,  Leipsic,  1851;  T.  B.  Strong,  The  Doctrine  of 
Vie  Real  Preeence,  London,  1899;  Hamaok,  Dogma,  pas- 
sim (consult  Index);  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine 
by  H.  C.  Sheldon,  New  York,  1886,  R.  Seeberg,  2d  ed., 
Leipsio,  1907  oti<i„  F.  A.  LooIb,  new  ad..  Halle.  1908; 


and  the  literature  under  Bbbbnoab;    RADBaBTUs,  Pas- 
OBASius;  and  Ratbamntts. 

For  the  Greek  Church  oonsult:  I.  R.  Kiesling,  Hiet, 
coneertaHonie  Oracorum  Laiinorumque  de  traneeubeta$^ 
tione,  Leipsic,  1754;  G.  E.  Steits,  in  JahrbUcher  fUr 
douteehe  Theologie,  xiti  (1868),  649-700;  M.  Jugie.  tn 
Bchoe  d^ orient,  x  (1907),  6  sqq.,  65  sqq. 

TRAPP,  JOHN:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Croome  d'Abetot  (6  m.  s.s.e.  of  Worcester),  Eng- 
land, Jiine  5,  1601;  d.  at  Weston-on-Avon  (30  m. 
n.e.  of  Gloucester)  Oct.  16,  1669.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1622;  M.A.,  1624); 
became  usher  of  the  free  school  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  1622,  and  headmaster,  1624;  was  loade 
preacher  at  Luddington,  near  Stratford;  became 
vicar  of  Weston-on-Avon.  He  sided  with  the  par- 
liament in  the  civil  war,  and  took  the  covenant  of 
1643;  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  parliamentary  sol- 
diers in  Stratford  for  two  years;  was  rector  of  Wel- 
ford  in  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire,  1646- 
1660;  and  again  vicar  of  Weston,  1660-69.  He  was 
most  industrious,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  Be- 
sides Qod*8  Love  Tokens  (London,  1637),  he  issued 
a  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (5 
vols.,  1654  sqq.;  reprinted  and  ed.  H.  Martin  and 
W.  Webster,  with  Memoir  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  5  vols., 
London,  1867-68).  It  is  in  some  respects  the  best 
of  the  Puritan  commentaries. 

Bibuoobapht:  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Grosart,  ut  sup., 
oonsult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonieneee^  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iiL 
843-844,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;    DNB,  Ivu.  155. 

TRAPPISTS   (REFORMED  CISTERCIANS):     A 

Roman  Catholic  order  distinguished  by  extreme 
severity  and  renunciation  of  learning.  It  was 
founded  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Maison-Dieu  (80  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  established 
about  1140  in  an  unhealthy  valley  of  Normandy 

accessible  by  a  narrow  defile,  hence 

The        called  La  Trappe  ("  The  Trap  ").  The 

Founder,    abbey,  increasing  in  luxury,  gradually 

declined  in  morality  and  popularity 
until,  by  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  had  but  seven  monks.  In  1636  it  came  as  a  bene- 
fice to  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranc4  (b.  at 
Paris  Jan.  9,  1626;  d.  at  La  Trappe  Oct.  27,  1700), 
who  was  to  become  its  reformer.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  and  prior  of  other  mon- 
asteries, and,  distinguished  no  less  for  scholarship 
and  ability  as  a  preacher  than  for  his  lax  mode  of 
life,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1651.  The  sight  of 
the  severed  head  of  a  companion  in  1660  and  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death  in  1662  exercised  so  pro- 
foimd  an  influence  on  him  that  in  1664  he  entered 
upon  a  life  of  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  Surren- 
dering all  his  other  benefices  or  applying  them  to 
pious  uses,  he  retired  to  La  Trappe,  restored  the 
buildings,  and  began  a  reform  of  the  discipline,  but 
was  driven  away,  and  retired  to  Perseigne  in  1663, 
but,  becoming  a  professed  in  the  following  year,  he 
assumed  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe  (1664),  and  with  a 
fanatical  zeal  enforced  the  original  sterner  rules.  In 
1664  and  1665  he  visited  Rome  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary papal  concessions  for  his  plans,  which  were 
sanctioned  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1678.  The  Trappist 
rule  {ConatUutums  et  rhgUmerUs  de  la  Trappe^  2  vols., 
Paris,  1701)  binds  the  monks  to  arise  at  two  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  from  their  beds,  which  consist  of  a 
sack  of  straw  and  a  straw  pillow  laid  on  a  plank  and 
covered  with  a  rug.  Eleven  hours  daily  are  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  masses,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  being  given  in  silence  to  labor  either  on  the 
field  or  \iv'ithin  the  monastery.  All  literary  work  is 
forbidden,  since  the  monks  are  required  to  concen- 
trate their  thoughts  on  penance  and  death;  and, 
except  for  prayers  and  hynms,  and  the  greeting, 
*'  Remember  that  we  must  die,"  absolute  silence  is 
enjoined,  wishes  and  needs  being  communicated  by 
signs.  The  midday  meal  consists  of  roots,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  bread,  and  water,  though  in  special 
cases  the  sick  may  have  meat  and  eggs.  The  order 
comprises  lay  brothers,  professed  (choir  monks),  and 
frhre^  donnis  (those  connected  ynih  the  monastery 
only  temporarily  for  penance).  The  habit  of  the 
choir  monks  is  a  coarse,  grayish,  woolen  cassock 
with  wide  sleeves,  a  cowl  of  black  wool  with  two 
broad  strips  hanging  to  the  knee,  a  black  leathern 
girdle  with  a  rosary  and  a  knife  (emblems  of  med- 
itation and  labor),  and  wooden  shoes.  The  lay 
brothers  have  brown  cassocks.  Great  philanthropy 
has  been  exercised;  for  instance,  in  one  year  of 
famine,  1,5(X)  dependents  were  lodged,  and  4,(XX) 
guests  were  entertained  annually.  The  founder  of 
the  order  was  the  object  of  many  criticisms  because 
of  his  severity  and  his  disapproval  of  learning,  as  set 
forth  in  his  Traiti  de  la  sairUeU  et  des  devoirs  de  la 
vie  numastique  (Paris,  1683),  which  led  to  a  contro- 
verey  that  lasted  \mtil  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    He  resigned  as  abbot  in  1695. 

Trappist  monasteries  were  foimded  near  Florence 
(1705)  and  at  Casamari  (1777),  and  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Trappists  from  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  received  a  new  home  in  Val- 

History.  sainte,  Switzerland,  which  Pius  VI. 
made  the  abbey  in  1794,  destroyed 
four  years  later  by  the  French.  Meanwhile  the 
Trappists  had  founded  monasteries  at  Poblat  (Cata- 
lonia), near  Antwerp,  in  the  diocese  of  MUnster, 
and  in  Piedmont.  On  the  destruction  of  Valsainte, 
they  found  a  refuge  through  Paul  I.  of  Russia  in 
Poland,  only  to  be  expelled  in  18(X).  Wandering  by 
way  of  Danzig  to  Altona,  and  by  way  of  Paderbom 
and  Driburg  to  Freiburg  and  Sion  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Valais,  they  reestablished  a  monastery  at 
Valsainte,  as  well  as  houses  at  Rieddray  and  Ra- 
pallo  (near  Naples).  In  1804  a  monastery  was 
founded  near  Rome  by  Louis  Henri  de  Lestrange 
(Dom  Augustin),  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the  French 
invasion.  CJermany,  like  France,  expelled  the  Trap- 
pists, from  the  vicinity  of  Paderbom  in  1802,  from 
Freiburg  in  1811,  from  Darfeld  (near  MQnster)  in 
1812.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1827, 
the  Trappists  were  permitted  to  reenter  France  and 
again  to  possess  their  old  home.  La  Trappe;  and, 
by  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dom  Augustin  (1827), 
they  numbered  there  about  700.  In  1829  all  the 
Trappist  monasteries  were  ordered  closed  by  royal 
decree,  but  at  the  Revolution  of  July  there  were 
still  nine  houses.  The  order  received  new  impetus 
in  1834  by  a  papal  decree  uniting  the  Trappists  of 
all  lands  into  the  Congregation  d^s  r^ligieux  Gs- 
terciens  de  Notre  Dame  de  la  Trappe.  They  then 
increased  rapidly,  especially  in  the  archdiocese  of 


Le  Mans,  and  in  1844  founded  a  house  in 
besides  sending  a  number  of  monks  to  North  Amo^ 
ica  in  1848.  In  1851  a  branch  of  the  Trappists  was 
established  at  Pierrequi-Vire  (near  Avalloo)  by 
the  **  Trappist  Preachers,"  which  differs  from  the 
main  order  only  in  omitting  the  vow  of  silence  vith 
the  permission  of  the  superior,  and  of  acting  as  mis- 
sioners.  In  1870  there  were  some  eighteen  Trap- 
pist monasteries,  mostly  in  France;  but  ten  years 
later  1,450  monks  of  the  order  were  driven  from 
France.  Though  they  soon  returned,  the  *'  Associa- 
tions' Law  "  of  1901  compelled  them  again  to  retire, 
at  least  in  part. 

At  present  the  Trappists  have  56  monasteries  (37 
abbeys  and  19  priories),  with  3,700  members.  Of 
these  44  monasteries  with  2,500  monks 
Statistics,  are  in  Europe.  The  abbot  general  re- 
sides at  Rome.  In  1869  the  Bosnian  ' 
monastery  oi  Mariastem  was  established,  which 
now  conducts  Kafir  missions  in  Natal  with  20  prin- 
cipal stations,  50  substations,  and  13,(XX)  Roman 
Catholics.  Trappists  are  likewise  to  be  foimd  in 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  China,  Japan,  Algiers  (sup- 
pressed in  1904),  the  Kongo  State,  German  East 
Africa,  Ireland,  England,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Brazil.  A  branch  of  Trappist  nims  was 
founded  by  Princess  Louise  de  (Dond^  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Les  CHairets,  near  C^hartres,  receiving  its 
rule  from  De  Ranc^.  The  nuns  number  about 
9(X),  \iith  nine  nunneries  in  France,  and  four  else- 
where, with  a  priory  in  Japan.  An  order  of  Ter- 
tiary Trappists  nuns  was  likewise  founded  for  mis- 
sion-work by  Abbot  Franz  Pfanner  in  1881.  They 
are  called  "  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood,"  and  number  some  400  in  Natal,  German 
East  Africa,  and  Belgian  Kongo.  The  union  of  the 
Trappists  of  all  lands  into  a  single  Congregation  in 
1834  was  broken  in  1847,  and  for  many  years  there 
were  five  congregations,  each  ^ith  its  own  vicar 
general,  who  was  subject  to  the  general  of  the  (Cis- 
tercians. Since  1892,  however,  all  the  congrega- 
tions have  been  reimited,  and  their  abbot  general 
has  been  made  independent  of  the  Cistercians.  This 
new  constitution  was  confirmed  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
1894,  and  in  1902  a  papal  decree  declared  the  mon- 
astery of  Citeaux  (acquired  by  the  Trappists  in 
1898)  the  mother-house.  ,^ 

(EUQEN   LaCHENMANN.) 

In  the  United  States  the  Trappists  have  (1911) 
three  houses:  Gethsemane  Abbey,  in  Nelson  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  with  79  in  the  community;  New  Melleray 
Abbey,  near  Dubuque,  la.,  with  35  members;  and 
Monastery  of  our  Lady  of  Jordan,  Scio,  Linn 
Coimty,  Ore.,  with  8  members.  In  Ireland  they 
are  at  Mt.  Melleray  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Cork)  and  num- 
ber 70;  also  at  Roscrea. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  *'  Rule  **  was  published  Parifl,  1671, 
2  vols.,  1701.  and  Oras,  1887.  Consult:  L.  D[u]  B{oi8], 
Hist.  .  .  .  de  Fabbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris.  1824;  £.  L. 
Ritfert,  Der  Orden  der  Trappieten,  Darmstadt,  1833; 
C.  Gaillardin,  Lea  Trapputea  .  .  .  au  19  eikcle,  2  vob.. 
Paris,  1844;  C.  Tallon,  Notices  .  .  .  atar  lea  numaath^ 
de  Vordre  de  la  Trappe,  ib.  1855;  La  Trappe,  ory/ime, 
eaprit,  oraaniaaHon,  ib.  1870;  E.  FriedULnder,  GeachiekU 
der  Trappiaien  im  MiknaUrlande,  Paderbom.  1874;  F. 
Pfannenschmidt,  Oeachichte  der  TrappiHen,  ib.  1874; 
Frans,  Die  Trappiaten-Hiiaaion  in  Sudafrika,  Lina,  1889: 
F.  Battgenbach,  Mariawaid,  ein  Bild  dee  TrappiaUn- 
ordem,  Aaoben.  1897;  K.  Ruff,  Die  Trappiatenabiei  OeUm- 
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berg,  Freibiirg,  1808;  De  LeHrange  et  Ua  Trapjriates,  La 
Trappe,  1808;  Lea  Trappiatea  pendant  la  rivolution,  ib. 
1808;  A.  Hecker  (Schneider),  Ein  Beauch  bei  den  Trap- 
piaten  auf  Odenberg,  Mdri^ofen,  1004;  Suohier.  Der 
Orden  der  Trappiaten  und  die  vegetarxache  Lebenau>eiae,  2d 
ed.,  Munich,  1006;  Helyot,  Ordrea  monaaiiquea,  vi.  1  sqq.; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  i.  460-473; 
Currier.  Reiigioua  Ordera,  pp.  135-140;  KL,  xi.  1006-2008. 

TREACLE  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV., 
J  9. 

TRECHSEL,  trek'sel,  FRIEDRICH:  Swiss  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Bern  Nov.  30,  1805;  d.  there  Jan.  30, 
1885.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  then  in  Paris,  G5ttingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin. 
In  1829  he  became  chaplain  of  the  city  hospital  at 
Bern,  and  privat-docent  in  the  academy;  pastor  at 
Vechigen,  1837;  of  the  Minster  at  Bern,  1859;  re- 
tired on  a  pension,  1876.  He  was  the  author  of 
Ueber  den  Karum,  die  Kritik  und  Exegese  der  Mani- 
chder  (Bern,  1832);  Die  protestanHschen  AnHirini- 
tarier  vor  Faustua  JSoctrif  nach  QueUen  und  Urkunden 
geschichUich  dargeatdU  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1839- 
1844);  BeUrdge  zwr  Qeechichte  der  Bchweizerischr 
re/ormirten  Kirche,  zundchat  derjenigen  dee  Kantone 
Bern  (Bern,  1841-42) ;  and  BUder  au8  der  Oeechichte 
der  protestanHschen  Kirche  (1889),  which  included 
a  sketch  of  the  author. 

Bxbuoorapht:    Bendes  the  sketch  noted  above,  consult 
ZeUackrift  aua  der  Sehweia,  u  (1885).  312-314. 

TREES.  See  Fbuit-Tbees  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

TREES,  SACRED.  See  Gboves  and  Trees, 
Sacred. 

TREGELLES,  tre-gel'es,  SAMUEL  PRIDE AUX: 

Textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament;  b.  at  Wode- 
house  Place,  near  Falmouth  (44  m.  s.w.  of  Plym- 
outh), Jan.  30,  1813;  d.  at  Pl3rmouth  Apr.  24,  1875. 
He  attended  the  Falmouth  classical  school,  1825-28, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  earn  his  living,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  iron  works  at  Neath  Abbey,  Gla- 
morganshire, 1829-35;  he  then  returned  to  Fal- 
mouth and  taught  privately.  All  this  time  he  was 
zealous  and  intensely  diligent  in  pursuing  his  own 
education,  was  earnest  in  his  desire  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  from  his  twenty-fifth 
year  seems  to  have  settled  upon  the  New  Testament 
as  his  sphere  of  labor.  His  first  book  was  Passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  Connected  vnth  the  Revelation 
(1836).  The  first  well-known  piece  of  work  was  an 
account  of  the  English  versions  which  served  as  in- 
troduction to  The  English  Hexapla  (London,  1841). 
He  sought  to  further  the  study  of  Hebrew  by  a 
series  of  text-books:  Hebrew  Reading  Lessons  (1845) ; 
a  translation  of  Qesenius*  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con to  the  Old  Testament  (1847);  Heads  of  Hebrew 
Grammar  (1852) ;  and  The  Interlineary  Hebrew  and 
English  Psalter  (1852).  Meanwhile  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Englishman's  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament (1839-43),  and  had  issued  Remarks  on  the 
Prophetic  Visions  in  ,  ,  ,  Daniel  (1847),  and  De- 
fence of  the  Authenticity  of  ,  ,  ,  Daniel  (1852). 

In  his  work  on  the  New  Testament  in  the  study 
of  Griesbach's  New  Testament  he  foimd  the  latter 
to  agree  too  closely  with  the  textus  receftus  to  be 


in  accord  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  author- 
ity, and  proposed  a  plan  for  a  new  text,  being  in 
imconscious  agreement  with  the  principles  of  Lach- 
mann,  finally  setting  himself  to  prepare  one.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1844  he  edited  critically  in  Greek  the 
book  of  Revelation,  with  a  new  English  version, 
the  favorable  reception  of  which  confirmed  him  in 
his  determination  to  carry  out  his  project.  He  then 
began  a  systematic  examination  of  the  uncial  manu- 
scripts then  available,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  failing,  however,  to  get  permission  to 
collate  Codex  Vaticanus,  though  his  journeys  in 
1845-46, 1849-50,  and  1852  resulted  in  correction  of 
collations  of  important  manuscripts,  among  them  the 
noted  Codex  Colbertinus,  a  difficult  manuscript  the 
work  upon  which  endangered  his  eyesight.  At  this 
period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf.  While  TregeUes  edited  only  Codex 
Zacynthius,  and  did  not,  like  some  others,  discover 
nimibers  of  manuscripts,  he  so  carefully  collated 
practically  all  of  the  uncials  and  important  min- 
uscules then  known  that  his  labors  have  lasting 
and  permanent  value.  He  also  examined  anew  the 
citations  of  the  Church  Fathers  down  to  Eusebius, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  versions.  Before  issuing  any 
portion  of  a  new  text,  however,  he  prepared  his 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New  Testament 
(1854),  which  served  to  expound  his  critical  prin- 
ciples, and  rewrote  that  part  of  Home's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  ,  ,  ,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  re- 
lated to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
(1856).  In  1857  the  first  part  of  his  New-Testament 
text  appeared,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  contained,  beside  also  the  text  of 
Codex  Amiatinus,  a  number  of  important  variant 
readings  and  other  critical  apparatus,  including  the 
notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons.  The  second  part 
followed  in  1861,  and  contained  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John.  In  that  year  an  attack  of  paralysis  com- 
pelled him  to  suspend  his  labors,  and  the  third  part 
did  not  appear  till  1865,  and  contained  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles.  The  fourth  part,  making  avail- 
able his  edition  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  down  to 
II  Thessalonians,  was  issued  in  1869.  Early  in  1870 
a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  fell  while  he  was  revi- 
sing the  final  chapters  of  Revelation;  the  fifth  part, 
containing  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  was 
issued  that  year  as  he  had  prepared  it,  and  Revela- 
tion in  1872,  but  without  the  prolegomena,  this  last 
being  issued  posthumously  with  addenda  and  cor- 
rigenda through  the  labors  of  Hort  and  Streane. 
His  edition  remains  as  a  work  of  abiding  merit  and 
worth,  being  the  fullest  in  critical  apparatus  after 
the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf 's  work,  his  exact- 
ness being  extraordinary. 

TregeUes  regarded  his  labors  upon  the  text,  un- 
dertaken out  of  pure  love  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  a 
work  of  worship,  and  this  was  the  spirit  in  which 
his  entire  labors  were  carried  on.  His  life  was  sim- 
ple, homely,  and  charitable.  In  his  last  years  he 
received  a  pension  on  the  civil  service  accoimt  of 
£200  a  year.  Tregelles  was  known  also  as  a  poet, 
and  the  Lyra  Britannica  and  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song 
contain  poems  by  him.  (Carl  BERTHEAuf) 

BiBUOoRAPHT.    His  owu  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  ut 
sup.,  is  of  hi^  value  for  statement  of  his  principles  of 
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work.  Consult  funhet^  E.  Abbot,  in  (New  York)  In- 
dcpnidnX.  Msy  3.  187S:  P.  SthiH,  Crnipoium  to  At 
Ontk  TeHamml.  pp.  302-260  et  pueim,  New  Vork.  lBS3i 
O.  BalmoQ,  HiMarieai  /tUnHJudun  la  Oi»  Stvdii  o/llu  Bookt 
of  Vu  -V.  T..  pp.  43.  150.  2S3.  I.«Ddon.  JS93;  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener.  tntroduclKm  to  Ae  Criticiirn  a/  ISi  N.  T..  ii. 
238-241  et  pwim.  London,  189*;  C.  R.  Qngor;.  Text- 
knUJc  d-  N.  T..  pp.  980-081,  L«ipelc,  1902;  idem.  Caiun 
and  Tal  o/  N.  T..  pp.  3M,  WO.  *81,  New  York.  1807; 
DNB.  Ivii.  170-17*. 

TREUELLIXIS,  tre-mel't-ua,  EKAnUEL:  Hebrew 
BChol&r;  b.  at  Ferrara,  Italy,  in  1510;  d.  at  Sedan, 
Fnuice,  Oct.  0,  1580.  His  parcnte  being  Jewish, 
TremeiliuB  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  He- 
brew language;  after  1530  he  was  in  contact  with 
Christians,  and  about  1 540  was  baptized  in  the  house 
ol  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole  (q.v.).  In  1541  be  be- 
came teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  cloial«r  school  newly 
instituted  at  Lucca  by  Pietro  Hartire  Vermifcli 
<q.v.),  and  published  his  first  professional  work, 
Medilamenta  (Wittenberg,  1541).  Compelled  to 
flight  by  the  introduction  of  the  Inquiaition,  be 
found,  in  1642,  a  new  field  of  labor  as  teacher  of 
Hebrew  at  the  flounahing  school  iu  Straabui^,  then 
direct^  by  Johann  Sturm.  When  driven  a»*fty  by 
the  Schmalkold  War,  he  accepted  from  Archbishop 
Cranmer  an  invitation  to  England,  and  received  ap- 
pointment to  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Cambridge,  in 
1549.  But  in  1553.  upon  the  accession  of  Mary 
Tudor,  he  and  his  family  again  hod  to  Bee.  He  then 
went,  on  invitation  from  Duke  Wolfgang  of  the  Bi- 
pontine  Palatinate,  as  preceptor  to  the  duke's  three 
children.  When  Calvin,  in  1558.  sought  to  attract 
him  to  the  Old-Testament  professorehip  in  Geneva, 
be  would  gladly  have  accepted  that  offer.  But 
Wolfgang  refused  lo  let  him  go,  and  made  him  di- 
rector of  the  new  school  in  the  former  cloister  of 
Hombach,  which  was  opened  Jan.  16.  1559.  Here 
he  served  till  Mar.  7,  1561,  when  he  took  leave  of 
Wolfgang  in  peace.  Before  his  departure,  Tremel- 
lius  rendered  a  service  to  the  oppressed  Evangelical 
believers  at  Meti  by  t«kjng  part  in  a  deputation  to 


the  royal  court  at  Orleans,  following  the  death  of 
King  Francis  of  Franoe,  in  Jan.,  1561.  the  resuli 
being  that  the  Huguenots  of  Meta  were  permitwd 
to  use  a  house  of  prayer  oul«ide  the  city.  ] 

On  Mar.  4,  1561,  the  Palatine  Elector  Frederick 
III.  (see  Fbzderick  III.,  the  Pioub)  called  himU> 
the  high  school  at  Heidelberg.  There,  on  June  22, 
1561,  Tremellius  was  graduated  doctor  in  theology, 
and,  in  full  accord  with  Boquin,  Olevianus,  and 
UrsinUB,  exhibited  a  fruitful  academic  industry, 
finding  leisure  also  for  larger  literary  work«.  He 
issued  Butler's  lectures  (Basel,  1562),  which  he  had 
heard  and  copied  at  Cambridge;  a  Latin  translation 
of  Jonathan's  Aramaic  paraphrase  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  (Heidelberg,  1567)  and  an  editioD 
of  the  Old  Syriac  trunslation  of  the  New  Testament 
which  he  supplemented  with  a  Latin  translation,  as 
also  with  an  Aramaic  and  Syriac  grammar  (1569). 
About  1570  he  b^an  his  most  important  work,  and 
continued  it  from  1575  to  1579  in  company  with  hi* 
subsequent  son-in-law,  Francis  Junius,  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  issued  in  five 
volumes,  and  received  with  well-deserved  favor  (see 
Bible  VEeaiONS,  A,  II.,  3).  During  his  labors  in 
Heidelberg,  Tremellius  remained  in  close  cortt- 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  England,  though  be 
gratefully  ditclined  a  professorship  there  that  wu 
offered  him  in  1565. 

It  was  not  permitted  the  aging  Tremellius  to  end 
his  days  at  Heidelberg.  After  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  ho  was  dismissed  Dec.  5,  1577.  and.  aiia 
a  short  sojourn  at  Metx,  was  called  by  Henri  de  U 
Tour  d'Auvergne  as  professor  lo  the  newly  erected 
academy  at  Sedan,  where  he  devoted  his  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  French  youth  with  the  same  ardor 
that  he  had  shown  toward  those  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
orieatahats  of  his  times.  J.  Net. 

Bibuooiwpht:  Bioeraphiee  hnvebeen  writlen  by  F.  Bmiert, 

Zneibrtlaken.  1859;  M.  Becker.  Bnelau,  1387;  aad  A.  Nea- 

bww,  in  WttvlaltiaAi  OttekiclaiiUlUr,  1903,  noa.  »  »!». 
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